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PERILOUS  ROPES. 

Rope  walkers  and  dancers  are  now  seldom 
seen  In  the  open  air  of  this  country,  and  men  like 
Koudin,  who  recently  attempted  to  cross  Niagara's 
gorge  hanging  by  his  teeth  from  a  sloping  wire, 
are  chiefly  found  under  a  tent  or  in  vaudeville 
sliows.  The  appearance  of  wandering  tight-rope 
Performers,  male  and  female,  in  their  tights  or 
short  skirt  and  gaudy  bodice,  was  one  of  the  few 
Sicturesque  features  of  life  in  New  England's 
small  towns  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Parents 
frowned  on  the  circus,  and  were  inclined  to  con- 
demn even  the  horses  and  the  trick  mule  as  im- 
moral. Negro  minstrels  were  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion, but  entertainments  by  Bohemian  glass 
blowers,  Swiss  bell  ringers,  tight-rope  folk  and 
John  B.  Gough  were  countenanced.  The  sight  of 
the  stretched  rope;  the  anticipation  of  what  was 
to  come;  the  entrance  of  the  man  or  the  woman 
with  the  balancing  pole  from  a  window  or  a  ledge 
of  town  ball  or  store;  the  brave  walk,  the 
gaping  crowd  thrilled  when  It  seemed  as  though 
the  pole  were  of  no  avail— these  were  Joys  not 
dampened  by  the  subsequent  passing  of  the  hat. 
And  what  was  Houdin  hanging  by  his  teeth  over 
Niagara's  gorge  in  comparison  with  Blondln  and 
his  wheelbarrow? 

PERFERVID. 
The  rhetorician  is  at  Reno.  We  do  not  refer 
to  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  whose  English  is  the 
simple,  sturdy  English  of  Swift,  Deroe  and  Gen. 
Grant,  direct,  as  were  his  blows  when  he  drank 
delight  of  battle  with  his  peers.  The  fine  writer 
is  already  in  the  Nevada  town  and  at  work, 
training  for  his  report  of  the  fight.  Looking  about 
him  in  the  street  or  bar-room,  Mr.  Jack  London 
sees  "fmht  fans,  grizzled  and  time  worn,  who 
remember  far  beyond  the  aching  thirty-nine 
rounds  at  Chantllly."  The  wisest  father  reading 
|  Mr.  London's  letter  at  the  breakfast  table  may 
well  be  perplexed  If  his  bright-eyed  Augustus 
interrupts:  "Pa,  what  Is  an  aching  round?" 

The  fact  that  many  men  wish  to  see  the  fight 
and  are  willing  to  go  a  great  distance  Is  to  Mr. 
London  "a  bit  of  profoundly  significant  human 
phenomenon.  No  sociologist  nor  othlclst  who 
leaves  this  fact  out  can  cast  a  true  horoscope  of 
humanity."  But  earnest  students  of  sociology  do 
not  cast  horoscopes.  There  Is  our  valued  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  whose  sociologi- 
cal researches  are  known  from  9tratton,  Me.,  to 
Yale  University,  from  Putney,  Vt.,  to  Marstons' 
Mills.  He  and  bis  colleagues  observe  and  take 
notes.  They  do  not  use  the  sand  box  of  the 
oriental  magician,  nor  do  they  gaze  into  a  crystal 
sphere.  The  othlclst  may  cast  horoscopes  at  all 
hours  Of  the  day  or  night.  As  Voltaire  said  of 
Habakkuk,  a  man  with  a  name  like  that  Is  capa- 
ble of  anything. 

Mr.  London  assures  us  that  Reno  will  once 
Again  "put  herself  and  the  state  of  Nevada  on  the 
map."  "No  masterpiece  of  prose,  poetry,  painting 
or  sculpture  could  achieve  this  distinction  for 
Reno."  And  this  burst  of  admiration  is  without 
reserve,  although  Mr.  London  writes  novels. 
Feeling  "the  big  and  basic"  Importance  of  the 
occasion,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  London 
accuses  California's  Governor  of  striking  a  foul 
blow  when  he  forbade  the  fight  In  his  state. 
According  to  Mr.  London,  the  Governor  inter 
preted  the  law,  while  bis  function  is  to  execute 
It,  and  thus  he  struck  a  blow  below  the  belt.  Yet, 
to  outsiders,  sociologists,  othlclsts,  or  sports,  pro- 
fessional or  amateur,  It  seeme  as  though  the 
Governor  had  executed  the  law,  and  Mesrs.  Jeffries 
and  Johnson  are  apparently  of  the  same  opinion. 
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SHUBERT  THEATRE  —  "Up  and 
Down  Broadway,"  by  Smith.  Jerome 
and  Schwartz,  with  Eddie  Foy  and 
Emoijl  Carus  Cast: 

Momus.  Eddie  Foy 

Apollo  Georgu  Anderson 

ICrwtO  Martin  Brown 

Terpsluhure  Vlda  Whltmore 

Thnllu  Phyllis  Gordon 

I  Kutnrpn  Mae  Dealy 

ICullope  Jessica  Worth 

Melpomene   Emma  Carus 

[OMrga  n  ,'npUln  Frederick  Powell 

|  Uldur  S.:hla.mell  James  B  Carson 

•  Henry  Write  Harry  Mi  u-Donongh.  Jr. 

Harry  Soaketn  Hans  Roberts 

Mrs.  Shark  Hlecn  Allen 

I  Mrs.  Bumpkin  May  Donohue 

Miss  Frlte  Anna  Wheaton 

Lar.la  ,  Eva  Williams 

Vivian  Bumpkin  Jessica  Worth 

Bunco  Bill  Hans  Roberts 

Hutch  Mi.de.-   11  I,.. i  t   M I  nlo-n 

Officer  Casey  Karnost  Hare 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRES'  — 
"Rip  Van  Winkle."  Comic  opera  in 
three  acts.  Music  by  Robert  Plan- 
quette.  Liberetto  by  Meilhac,  Gille 
and  Farnie.  Produced  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Samuel  L.  Studley 
and  the  stage  direction  of  James 
Francis.  Cast: 

Rip  William  Wolff 

Nick  Vedder  Donald  Meek 

Derrick  von  Beekman  George  Hassell 

Peter  Stein  George  Crampton 

Captain  Al  Roberts 

Hans  Joseph  Daly 

Meenle  Miss  Dutton 

Katrlna  Vera  Roberts 

Gret.ehen  Ethel  Balch 

Hendrick  Hudson  Clarence  Chute 

First  Lieutenant  Harry  Davles 

Second  Lieutenant  Mr.  Frost 

Dwarf  Al  Roberta 

Young  Vedder  Donald  Meek 

Wilhelmina  Mary  Sherwood 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  Charlotte 
Hunt  and  her  company,  in  "The  Lit- 
jtle  Minister."  adapted  from  Barrie's 
story  by  J.  A.  Fraiser.  Cast: 
Rev  Gavin  Dlshart ....  Richard  Buhler 
Tammas  Whamond ...  William  Balfour 

Peter  Tosh  William  Evarts 

Hendrv  Munn  Frank  Fey 

Wearvwald  Harry  Brooks 

Sheriff  Riach  Charles  Stilus 

Lord  Rintoul  A.  B.  Luve 

iCapt.  Halltwell  John  Dunton 

Uoh  Dow  James  Barrett, 

.Sanders  Webster  Frank  Bertram- 

Mr.  Ogilvie  Albert  Hickey 

Sergt  O'Kelley  Thomas  V.  Rooney 

Wild  Lindsay  B.  R.  Franklin 

Thomas. .      i.  £J . W Inchell  Whitcomb 

Jean  Baxter  Olive  Rea  Temple 

Nannie  Webster  Florence  Hal«j 

La  ly  Babbie  Charlotte  Hunt 

|  AMERICAN  MqSIC-.  HALL— The 
Lindsay  Morison ..4|ocK.  company  in 
"The  Christian."  in  *>uc  acts,  by  Hair 

Calne.   Cas^^rN^' \Ht>  *J  *J>*< 

John  Storm  .."....Wilson  Mel  rose 

Lord  Storm  John  Meelian 

Horatio  Drake  P.  T.  KlawenB 

Lord  Robert  Ure  Richard  Pitman 

Archdeacon  Wealthy  

Edward  F.  Nannery 

Fr.  Lamplugh  >>  illiam  J.  Hasson 

The  "Faro  King"  Louts  Thiel 

The  Manager  John  Meehan 

Brother  Paul  Lawrence  Eyre 

Glory  Quayle  Rosalind  Coglilan 

Mm.  Callemlar  Rose  Morison 

lolly  Love  Mary  Sanoer* 

Betty  Katherine  Clinton 

l.ftty  ,  Valerie  Valalre. 

Nettle  Hazel  Burgesi 

C0S1  OF  LIVING 
EASYFOIFRITZ 

Capt.  Duquesne  Tells  Audiences 
at  Keith's  Eating  Rhinoceros 
Is  Proper  Method  of  Destroy- 
ing Beef  Trust. 


FARCE  AND  BICYCLISTS 

SHARE  HONORS  ON  BILL 

The  headline  honors  next  to  Capt.  1 
Duquesne  are  shared   by   Frank  J. 
Conroy  and  company  in  the  laugha- 
ble farce,  "A  King  for  a  Night."  and 
the  clever  Knufmann  troupe  of  bicy- 
clists.   The  adventures  of  a  colored  i 
tramp  ns  the  king  of  Blackland  In  the  j 
drawing  room  of  a  French    heiress  j 
brought  continuous  laughter  from  the  ' 
large  audience.   The  dialogue  Is  witty, 
urd  Mr.  Conroy  is  capital,  ably  sup- 
ported by  George  LeMaire  and  Maude 
George. 

The  Kaufinann  troupe  may  well 
claim  the  premiership  of  the  cyclist 
«nrld.  This  troupe  consists  .of  four 
pretty  girls  and  two  men,  who  do 
Foemlngly  impossible  acts  awheel 
with  great  expertness. 

The   Big  Citv   ciunrtot   r»<-»i..«-'  - 


BALZAC  IN  ST.  PAUL. 

A  man  In  Minnesota  subscribed  to  a  set  of 
Balzac's  works.  After  the  set  was  delivered  to 
him  he  refused  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  the 
"Droll  Stories"  was  a  Volume  unfit  for  his  "family 
book  shelves,"  and  a  violation  of  a  certain  law  of 
the  state.  The  judge  took  time  to  read  the  said 
stories,  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  them.  He  finally 
pronounced  them  "literature,"  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  exclusion  from  the  mails.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  hear  of  a  Judge  with  good  sense  and  fine  liter- 


ary taste.  As  many  know,  Balzac  wrote  the  "Conte*  i 
Drolfltiques"  to  show  that  he  could  not  only  catch 
the  spirit  of  certain  old  French  writers  of  the  15th 
century,  but  use  their  language  as  though  it  were  j 
:  modern  and  his  own.    It  is  true  that  the  greatei  ! 
number  of  the  stories  are  Rabelaisian;  they  wer> 
Intended  so  to  be;  but  they  are  far  removed  from  1 
that  which  is  only  foul  or  licentious.   Balzac  wrotf 
of  these  tales  to  Mme.  Hanska:  "It  is  a  llterao 
monument  built  for  a  few  connoisseurs,"  and  in 
another  letter  to  her,  in  which  he  feared  that  she 
would  love  him  the  less  for  having  written  one  of 
the  most  audacious  of  them,  he  declared  proudly: 
"If  there  is  anything  in  me  that  will  live  it  is  this 
volume  of  stories."   Judge  Hanft  is  evidently  one 
of  the  connoisseurs  foreseen  by  the  author.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  edition  which  he  read  in  a  spirit 
of  judicial  investigation  contained  Dore's  illustra- 
tions. 
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THAT  CLAQUE. 

Early  in  June  the  New  York  Sun  stated  as  a 
matter  of  news  that  the  Boston  Opera  House  hed 
engaged  a  claque  for  next  season;  that  "the  pr  )t 
of  official  leader  of  the  claque  has  been  offer  ;d 
to  a  young  man  who  has  conducted  a  thriving 
business  as  the  head  of  an  unofficial  claque  'or 
several  seasons."   Much  was  eald  about  the  yr  mg 
man's  capability  and  experience,  but  doet  the 
management  purpose  to  pay  for  his  boar<»  and 
washing  in  addition  to  a  salary,  and  will  'c  pro- 
vide him  with  a  dress  suit  each  season''  The 
management  promptly  denied  the  Sun'n  state- 
ment;  but  the  statement  has  been  copied  by 
newspapers  throughout  the  land,  and  little  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  the  denial.    There  has 
been   editorial   comment,   serious  and  flippant. 
Some  deep  thinkers  have  argued  that  the  "cold- 
ness" of  a  Boston  audience  should  be  warmed, 
for  they  do  not  know  that  a  Boston  audience  is 
pften  jYiidJy,  enthusiastic  oyer  that  which  pejms 
to  outsiders  strange  or  mediocre.    Others  h?we 
deplored  the  introduction  of  hired  applauders. 
Where  did  the  Sun  find  material  for  the  article 
that  has  unnecessarily  disquieted  even  the  calm 
and  the  reasonable?    The  Herald  of  May  29th 
commenting  on  the  death  of  a  famous  claqueur, 
Moreno  of  Naples,  referred  to  the  little  claque 
that  encouraged  a  tenor  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  last  season,  and  said  that  a  well-managed 
claque  might  be  a  blessing  to  the  director,  sing- 
ers, and  public  in  any  opera  house.    Was  this 
article  taken   seriously  by  some  without  the 
walls? 


THE  LIVERPOOL  BACCHO METER. 

Many  years  ago  John  Phoenix  suggested  that 
novelists  should  express  themselves  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  heroine,  a  room  or  an  emotion  with  a 
precision  that  might  be  called  mathematical.  Per 
fectlon,  he  said,  should  be  rated  at  100.  Arabella, 
then,  with  (85)  classical  features  might  rest  on 
a  (92)  handsome  sofa  and  read  an  interesting 
(17)  novel. 

Mr.  Leonard  Dunning,  head  constable  of  Liver- 
pool, describes  in  a  police  report  a  thermometrlcal 
scale  of  sobriety  and  drunkenness,  to  which  the 
name  "bacchometer"  is  given  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  He  takes  32  deg.  Fahr.,  freezing  point, 
as  the  highest  point  of  absolute  sobriety.  Mr. 
Dunning  then  asks,  what  is  the  flash  point  at 
which  the  law  against  drunkenness  is  to  come  In- 
to operation.  Fifty  years  ago  drunkenness  and 
good-fellowship  were  so  closely  associated  that 
sociologists  fixed  98.2  as  the  point  "at  which  the 
subject,  described  in  slang,  more  expressive  than 
correct  language,  as  able  to  'lie  down  fc-1*1— a. 
holding  on,'  or  to  'see  a  hole  in  a  ladder,'  was  still 
regarded  as  sober  In  the  eye  of  the  law."  Public 
opinion  has  brought  it  down  till  It  now  stands  at 
about  60  deg.,  and  there  is  an  Intermediate  stage— 
60  deg.  to  33  deg.— "Interposed  by  Parliament,  in 
which  the  subject,  though  not  sober,  Is,  neverthe- 
less, not  to  be  punished  as  drunk,  but  Is  to  be  de- 
scribed as  under  the  influence  of  drink,  not  sober, 
and  not  drunk." 

Unfortunately  there  are  difficulties,  for  the 
drunkenness  of  A  lies  largely  in  the  mental  at- 
titude of  B,  C,  D  and  other  beholders.  Suppose 
A  leaves  a  "pub";  a  zealous  prohibitionist  would 
rate  him  at  98  2— beastly  drunk;  a  temperate 
man  of  more  libera)  views  at  Co  deg— drunk  and 
incapable.  Four  men  in  the  street  would  testify 
that  he  was  55  deg. — drunk,  but  able  to  take  care 
of  himself;  50  deg.,  not  sober  "but  I  would  not 
say  that  he  is  drunk";  40  deg.,  under  the  influence 
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of  drink ;  35  deg.,  slightly  under  the  Influence  of 
drink.  The  barkeeper  who  served  him  last  would 
rate  him  at  38  deg..  •'perfectly  sober  when  I 
served  him."  And  A  himself  would  say:  "M 
deg.,  painfully  sober,  almost  In  a  state  of  collapse 
for  want  of  a  drink." 

Figures  leave  many  cold.  We  confess  that  we 
prefer  the  picturesque  terms  of  slang.  "A  light 
working  Jag"  Is  more  expressive  than  36;  "par- 
alysed" is  surely  more  expressive  than  98.4.  The 
figures  do  not  characterize  the  intoxication;  but 
if  you  say  Jones  had  a  bun,  or  was  shouting,  or 
had  a  still  or  a  numb,  the  hearer  is  able  to  form 
a  picture  of  Jones'  appearance,  behavior,  mental 
condition.  Great  is  the  English  language.  A 
Russian  and  an  Englishman  were  disputing  over 
the  wealth  of  their  respective  languages.  "Rus- 
sian has  twenty-three  words  to  express  fighting." 
"But  English  has  thirty-two  for  drunk."  More 
than  thirty-two,  many  more;  and  each  word  Is 
a  little  world  of  meaning. 

I  ^  Itf 

PIPE  IN  MOUTH. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie*s  passion  for  tobacco  is  well 
known  and  it  Is  not  surprising  that  he  gauges  his 
work  by  his  pipe  whether  he  write  paragraphs,  a 
leader,  or  a  novel.  Writing  for  a  newspaper,  he 
secures  an  idea  after  four  pipes.  A  chapter  of  a 
novel  is  the  result  of  fourteen  ounces.  And  others 
cannot  write  without  thinking,  or  think  before 
writing,  if  they  are  smoking.  Charles  Lamb 
summed  it  all  up  in  his  "Farewell  to  tobacco." 

Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind! 

Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 

Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison! 

Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 

Hemlock,  aconite  

Nay  rather, 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue!  t 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you! 
'Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  thee. 


OPERATIC  HEROES. 
>ene   Scribe,  writing  the   libretto  "L'Afrl- 
caine"  for  Meyerbeer's  opera,  took  for  his  heroi 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  represented  him  as  having! 
an  affair  with  Sellka.  who,  deserted,  partook  of 
the  manchlneel's  poisonous  fruit.    The  opera  is 
bow  thought  to  be  boresome,  but  It  exasperates 
the  Countess  Maria  de  Rlva  de  Neyra,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  da  Gama  family,  and  she  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  Figaro  of   Paris,  protesting 
against  the' injury  to  the  memory  of  her  ances- 
tor.   Her  father  made  a  similar  protest  some 
years  ago  and  in  Portugal  the  opera  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  performed  unless  the  hero's  name  is 
changed.    About  twenty-five  years  ago  members 
of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  family  living  In  Berlin 
protested  -against  the  production  of  Offenbach's 
delightful   "Contes   d'Hoffmann"    at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  of  that  city  on  the  ground  that  Hoff- 
mann was  represented  as  a  frequenter  of  wine 
rooms  and  a  man  of  loose  life.    That  the  real 
Hoffmann  drank  too  much  for  his  good,  and  was 
in  no  way  a  prim  person  was  known  to  all,  never- 
theless at  that  time  the  protest  prevailed  and  the 
opera  was  produced  at  a  minor  theatre.    No  oper-j 
atic  hero  should  be  taken  too  seriously,  whether 
he  be  Saint-Saens'  Henry  the  Eighth,  Meyerbeer's 
John  of  Leyden,  or  the  extraordinary  Governor  ot 
Boston  in  Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera";  nor 
should  Lieut.  Pinkerton  in  "Madama  Butterfly" 
be  accepted  by  foreigners  as  the  American  ideal 
of  a  naval  officer. 


NIL  NISI  BONUM. 
A  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  died  not  long  ago  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  at  once  thought  that  "the  gentle- 
man in  the  coffin"  was  Mr.  Furniss,  the  distin- 
guished draughtsman,  a  master  of  black  and  white. 
Telegrams,  letters,  requests  for  photographs  com- 
pelled the  latter  to  make  the  announcement  that 
he  was  alive  and  at  work.    Nor  were  discrimina- 
tive obituary  articles  lacking.    Some  may  envy 
Mr.  Furniss  his  opportunity  of  knowing  what  his 
supposed  survivors  thought  of  him,  when  they  be- 
lieved him  incapable  of  verbal  or  pictorial  reply, 
but  their  vanity  o'ercrows  their  judgment.    It  is 
.  doubtful  whether  the  humblest  of  us  would  be 
[wholly  satisfied  with  an  "In  Memoriam"  that 
might  seem  fulsome  to  the  unconcerned.   A  wrong 
initial  for  the  middle  name,  the  omission  of  any 
[    statement  concerning  membership  in  this  or  that 
.dub,  would  wound  some  sorely.  The  adjectives  of 
pra.  e  would  never  be  strong  enough,  though  a 
trowel  were  used  for  a  pen.    An  Englishman  said 
that  the  worst  blow  to  the  reader  of  the  verdict 
would  be  this:  "Some  individual  whom  we  know 
to  be  perfectly  and  preposterously  incapable  might 
:  be  announced  as  our  'natural  successor.' " 
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THE  TRUE  COLONEL  SELLERS. 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson's  article  on  Mark  Twain 
published  in  the  American  Magazine  is  singular- 
ly vivid  and  in  every  way  admirable.    It  appears 
►hat  the  original  of  Col.  Mulberry  Sellers  was  a 
relation  of  both  Twain  and  Mr.  Watterson,  and 
hat  Twain  never  intended  Sellers  to  be  a  comic 
haracter.    "From  the  first  and  always  he  was 
isgusted  by  the  Raymond  portrayal."   The  actor 
Imself,  reading  a  letter  by  "the  perfect  Don 
lixote  and  Covenanter,"  exclaimed:    "Do  you 
ow  it  makes  me  want  to  cry.   That  is  not  the 
n  I  am  trying  to  impersonate  at  all."  The  sin- 
>'&  enthusiast  is  seldom  a  comic  character;  he, 
'  #^erally  pathetic,  if  not  tragic.   Twain's  play 
fVot  the  only  one  thus  radically  changed.  "The 
ftk  Crook"  was  -written  as  a  serious,  romantic 
c^elodrama  without  a  thought  of  a  ballet,  march 
of  Amazons,  and  diverting  specialties.    The  au- 
[thor,  although  enriched  by  the  ruthless  trans- 
'  formation,  was  saddened  for  his  remaining  years. 
Robert  Macaire  was  at  first  a  tragic  character: 
tsconBdrel,  conscious  of  his  inevitable  fate,  but 
bea  :ng  himself  with  a  sardonic  humor;  and  Strop 
►was  deeply  attached  to  him,  not  a  mere  buffoon. 
-Henley  and  Stevenson  in  iheir  version  of  the  story 
ook  this  vie-w  and  Paul  Martinetti  and  his  fam- 
infu    4  a  demoniacal  atmosphere  into  their 


A  MOVABLE  FEAST. 

Burglars  "worked  quietly"  in  a  house  at  Glen  | 
Head,  L.  I.,  and  for  this  they  are  to  be  commend-  j 
ed.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  noisy 
burglary  with  shooting  of  revolvers,  or  "guns,"  as 
the  weapons  are  known  in  the  vocabulary  of  crime 
and  of  newspapers;  with  possible  murder  and  its 
attendant  mess.  Whether  these  burglars  were  ar- 
rayed  in  faultless  evening  dress  was  not  stated  in 
the  report,  but  ,it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  their 
costumes  were  "de  rigeur."  The  newspaper  ac- 
counts described  the  burglars  as  "treating  them- 
selves to  a  light  luncheon."  These  men  would  be 
the  first  to  protest  against  the  Americanism,  for 
the  meal  was  eaten  early  in  the  morning,  between 
1  and  3  A.  M.  Lunch,  luncheon,  nunch,  nunchion, 
or  nummet,  is  the  intermediate  refreshment  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner.  In  English  provinces 
it  was  contradistinguished  to  the  afternoon  repast 
which  was  called  "four  o'clock."  There  are  the 
illuminative  lines  in  "Hudibras." 

Laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons, 
They  took  their  breakfast  or  their  nunchions. 

!e"re  are  variants,  as  nunchin. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Americanism  "lunch," 
tbe  word  for  a^meal  at  any  hour,  is  a  survival 
from  the  time  of  Holinshed,  for  we  find  in  his 
chronicle  this  curious  passage:  "Heretofore  there 
hath  been  much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and 
drinking  than  commonly  is  in  these  days;  for 
whereas  of  old  we  had  breakfasts  in  the  forenoon 
beverages  or  nuntions  after  dinner,  and  thereto 
rear  suppers  generally  when  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed— now  these  odd  repasts,  thanked  be  God, 
are  very  well  left,  and  each  one  in  manner  (ex 
cept  here  and  there  some  young  hungry  stomach 
that  cannot  fast  till  dinner  time)  contenteth  him 
self  with  dinner  and  supper  only."  But  is  there 
any  reference  in  old  English  literature  to  luncn 
eon  or  nunchion  as  a  night  meal,  a  meal  after 
supper? 

Allusions  in  Elizabethan  plays  lead  one  to  infer 
that  at  that  period  there  was  no  breakfast  before 
the  morning  drink  at  ten.  De  Quincey  noted  in 
his  entertaining  essay,  "The  Casuistry  of  Roman 
Meals,"  that  In  1700  a  large  part  of  London  took 
a  meal  at  2  P.  M.,  and  another  at  7  or  8  P.  M.  In 
1839,  when  this  essay  was  published  in  Black- 
wood's, a  large  part  of  London  was  doing  the  same 
thing;  "but  the  names  are  entirely  changed;  the 
two  o'clock  meal  used  to  be  called  dinner,  whereas 
at  present  it  is  called  luncheon;  the  seven 
o'clock  meal  used  to  be  called  supper,  whereas  at 
present  it  is  called  dinner,  and  in  both  cases  the 
difference  Is  anything  but  verbal;  it  expresses  a 
transition  of  that  main  meal  on  which  the  day's 
support  rested  from  mid-day  to  evening."  In 
Henry  VII.'s  time  the  Court  dined  at  11  A.  M.  But 
Louis  XII.  dined  at  9:30  A.  M.,  and  he  changed 
this  hour  to  11  in  compliment  to  his  young  Eng- 
lish wife,  and  to  his  own  cost,  for  "he  fell  a  victim 
to  late  hours  in  the  forenoon." 

After  dinner,  or  supper,  between  6:30  P.  M. 
and  8  or  8:30  P.  M.,  any  meal  taken,  whether  it 
be  a  cool,  refreshing  lobster,  or  something  light  as 
fried  oysters  and  cabbage,  pigs'  feet  or  a  golden 
buck,  is  assuredly  not  a  lunch  or  a  luncheon. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

Mr.  W.  M.  Galllchan's  book,  "Mod- 
ern Woman  and  How  to  Manage 
Her,"  Is  published  In  London.  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  sent  us  the  an- 
nouncement and  said  he  had  ordered 
a  copy.  Meanwhile  we  are  obliged  to 
tbe  content  with  a  few  words  about 
!Mr.  Gallichan's  theories  and  advice 
by  "S.  K.  P.,"  who  begins  her  short 
review  sourly:  "There  is  something 
very  pleasant  to  a  woman  in  being 
allowed  to  read  a  book  all  about  her 
own  management.  It  is  as  if  a  copy 
of  'White  Mice  and  All  About  Them, 
translated  into  mouse  language,  were 
Inserted  in  a  cage  full  of  those 
creatures."  ,  ~\  tyf^^M 

It  appears  from  this  review  that 
Mr.  Gallichan  advises  a  husband  not 
to  be  anxious  about  patching  up  a 
quarrel  with  a  young  wife.  The  hus- 
band should  go  to  the  theatre  with  a 
woman  friend.  "S.  K.  P."  adds: 
"Will  Gwendolen  weep?  Not  so.  Next 
matinee  day  she  will  keep  him  wait- 
ing for  dinner,  and  rush  home,  say- 
ing: 'Darling,  you  were  quite  right. 
1  "The  Arcadians"  is  lovely!  Mr.  — - 
took  me.  I  came  home  in  a  taxi,  ana 
the  man  wants  five  and  ninepence! 

The  husband  is  told  to  laugh  when1 
the  wife  scolds,  but  as  "S.  K.  P." 
shrewdly  says,  no  man  can  keep  up  a 
forced  laugh  for  a  long  time.  As 
his  last  'Ha,  ha!'  dies  away  on  the 
silence,  Gwendolen  will  resume  her 
masterly  dissertation  on  his  charac- 
ter and  habits." 

But  why  should  Horatio  be  begged 
by  Mr.  Gallichan  to  insist  that  Gwen- 
dolen take  a  cold  or  tepid  bath  daily? 
Why  should  she  not  be  allowed  hot 
water?  It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Gal- 
lichan has  ideas  about  hygiene. 

This  reminds  us  that  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  sociologist,  Mr. 
Johnson,  has  sent  us  notes  on  diet. 
These  notes  are  cut  chiefly  from  Lon- 
don journals,  and  the  opinions  are 
often  conflicting.  "Alcestis"  attributes 
pimples  and  blotches  on  a  school- 
girl's face  to  the  feeding  her  at  meal 
times  with  large  quantities  of  thick 
or  greasy  soups.  Yet  "Alcestis"  rec- 
lommends  pan  toast,  which  is  bread 
dipped  in  hot  bacon  fat,  and  hot  milk 
and  suet,  prepared  by  dissolving 
thin  shavings  of  suet  slowly  in  hot 
milk  and  stirring  briskly.  An  Eng- 
lish "specialist"  insists  on  the  impor- 
tance of  fatty  foods,  bacon,  roast 
pork  with  not  too  much  lean,  if 
women  would  have  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion. "The  reason  why  English 
country  girls  have  such  velvety, 
creamy  skins  is  because,  in  addition 
to  their  fresh  air  life,  they  eat  far 
more  bacon  and  pork  than  their  town 
sisters." 

I  What  would  Mr.  Gallichan  say 
about  a  divorce  case  that  was  re- 

I  ported  recently  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette? A  wife  petitioned  for  a  ju- 
dicial separation  on  the  ground  of 
the  alleged  cruelty  of  her  husband, 
an  English  captain.  This  captain 
wished  his  wife  to  read  Buddhist  and 
Persian  books;  he  was  eager  to  dis- 
pute with  her  on  "scientific  and  other 
abstruse  questions  of  theology  or 
mundane  matters";  he  argued  that  a 
husband  had  a  right  to  strike  his 
wife  and  that  she  should  be  his  ser- 
vant. To  prove  that  he  was  no  mere 
theorist,  the  captain  made  his  wife 
clean  his  sword  and  helmet. 

The  male  sentimentalist  would  say 
that  any  loving  wife  w'ould  rejoice  in 
the  thought  of  cleaning  her  hero's 
sword.  She  sponges  his  coat  and  sews 
on  buttons,  for  she  wishes  him  to  go 
in  the  street  respectable  and  respect- 
ed. Why  should  she  not  be  an  An- 
dromache to  her  Hector,  a  chatelaine 
to  her  knight?  Should  a  hired  ser- 
vant without  chivalric  thought  be  al- 
lowed to  shine  up  the  sword  and 
block  the  helmet  while  a  gallant  cap- 
tain Is  waiting?  Perish  the  thought! 

But  this  captain's  wife  disdained 
the  "menial"  duty.  We  regret  to  add 
that  the  captain,  who  had  no  man 

'  servant,  compelled  his  wife  to  do  the 
work  and  he  drew  the  allowance  for 
iiuiili  ami  in  ill  I  "  IHI  ill""  '*  f" ''  if- 

When  we  read  of  this  captain's 
!  conduct  and  the  behavior  of  Mr. 
j  Conklin  in  New  York,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  wife's  account,  left  her  at 
home  sick  and  went  to  baseball 
i  games,  compelled  her  to  sleep  on  the 
I  floor,  got  food  from  his  mother  and 
kept  the  best  of  It  for  himself,  read 
novels  till  3  A.  M.  and  said  she  was 
crazy— reading  of  such  men  and  such 
deeds,  we  rejoice  the  more  in  the  de- 
votion of  a  Mr.  Frank  of  Maryland-. 
His  dearly  beloved  wife  died  two 
years  ago  and  left  him  broken- 
hearted at  the  ago  of  60.  After  the 
funeral  he  gathered  together  all  of 
her  clothes,  tenderly,  tearfully,  and 
kept  them.  He  did  not  yield  to  the 
entreaties  of  niece  or  sister  or  cousin, 
clamoring  for  "something  of  Louisa's 
to  remember  her  by."  He  was  alone 
with  his  grief  and  her  clothes. 

In  April  of  this  year  he  went  avis- 
Itlng  and  saw  his  host's  sister.  She 
was  comely  in  his  eyes,  and  his  heart 
yearned  toward  her,  and  his  knees 
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TMpoAawtner.  cut  Mr.  ^Tank 
/had  male  a  vow:  Never  to  marry 
again  unless  No.  2  would  be  able  to 
wear  the  clothes  of  the  departed.  And 
this  he  vowed  not  from  thrift,  but 
from  sentiment.  "The  minute  Frank 
saw  her  his  face  lighted  with  joy." 
He  proposed  and  was  accepted  and 
the'  clothes  of  No.  1  were  a  perfect 

at.    -  tftf  -iin  "U 


An  English  woman  said  not  long 
ago  that  women  may  be  divided  into  J1  Jtiated 
underdressed  and  overdressed  in  a 
modern  acceptation  of  the  term.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  first  wife's  wardrobe.  When  the 
young  man  in  Artemus  Ward's  story 
insisted  on  his  board  and  his  wash- 
ing he  told  the  pirate  that  the  latter 
consisted  generally  of  "a  shirt  and  a 
drawer."  Did  Mrs.  Frank  No.  1  have 
beautiful  coarse  or  bold  patterned 
lace  camisoles  with  ribbon  runners  to 
be  worn  under  a  net  or  muslin  dress? 
We  hope  so,  both  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Frank  and  of  No.  2.  For  as  a 
London  authority  well  says.  "The 
camisole  is,  after  the  corset,  the  key 
of  the  whole  secret  of  Buccess.  It 
must  fit  like  a  glove,  and  then  the 
blouse  may  be  left  to  almost  take 
care  of  itself,  or  the  princess  robe  be 
worn  without  misgiving." 


•  tnatist  is  to  do  it  all  over  again  from 
..the  beginning  to  the  end."    The  novel 

•  can  be  a  work  of  imagination;  a 
» drama  is  a  work  of  deduction  and 

therefore  a  play  when  read  generally 
■seems  dry  even  to  the  thoroughly  in- 


This  is  indeed  precious,  very 
xcious.  but  it  was  reserved  for  an 
merican  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
vening  Post  (New  York)  to  dis- 
ver  the  "splendid  neck"  of  the 
-nus  de  Milo.  "It  rises  so  proudly," 
ys  the  inspired  writer,  "and  bends 
tenderly  and  graciously;  the  nape 
so  flat  and  straight,  and  the  throat 
so  round,  and  right  in  front  is  the 
•eetest  little  hollow."  And  this  of 
".  Venus  of  Milo!  Did  the  writer 
uck  her  under  the  chin  and  call 
r  his  "Tootsie  Wootsie,"  his  own 
ittle  lummikins"?  And  to  think  that 
is  desecration  was  merely  for  the 
pcse  of  booming  "new  neckwear." 
iefty  a  low.  flat  collar  for  the 
'man  with  a  neck  like  that  of  the 
itue.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
•ge  sale,  though  the  necks  be  like 
>e  stems  or  are  withering  on  the 
ilk.  ,  . 


J  o 


To  go  back  to  Mr.  Gallichan'9  book 
i  the  mangement  of  women.  It 
ould  be  in  every  household,  along 
ill  Dr.  Laing  Gordon's  essays  in 
lodern  Motherhood."  Many  men 
niing  the  doctor's  pages  will  be  able 
maintain  domestic  argument  with 
me  show  of  authority,  as  when  he 
ys:  "There  should  be  none  of  that 
verty  of  resource  which  provides  a 
rtaln  dish  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
?ek  with  unerring  regularity,  and 
imps  Tuesday  as  boiled-mutton  day 
rever  on  the  girl's  mind." 

i 


•  •  Got  knew  many  composers  and 
j  singers,  but  he  did  not  think  highly 
*pf  the  opera.  He  went  one  night  to 
the  Opera  to  hear  "David."  with  lim- 
bic by  Mermet,  an  old  acquaintance. 
'  "In  matters  of  harmony  I  am  only 
Tin  ass,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
"the  thing  left  me  cold,  as  it  did  the 
great  majority  of  the  audience.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  while  speech  does 
not  fail  in  the  expression  of  a  situa- 
tion or  in  enthusiasm,  song  seems  to 
me  superfluous,  if  not  ridiculous,  with 
its  repetitions,  ensembles,  etc.  And 
yet  I  am  not  afraid  of  orchestral  mu- 
sic, especially  in  little  doses.  But  is 
not  the  opera  first  of  all  an  art  that 
tickles  the  nerves,  a  sensual  and 
therefore  secondary  art,  almost  con- 
ventional, a  thing  of  fashion?  •  *  * 
Orchestra,  chorus,  scenery,  ballet,  and 
what  not!  I  understand  the  passion- 
ate Interest  that  drives  librettists  and 
composers  toward  these  intense  ef-  : 
fects,  but  the  very  complexity  con- 
demns masterpieces  to  dislocation. 
Where  today  are  Lulli,  Gluck,'  Rameau 
and  many  others?" 

Nor  did  academic  dancing,  even 
that  of  Marie  Taglionl,  give  him 
pleasure.  In  spite  of  the  music  it  is 
s  false  art.  The  dancers  might  do 
better  in  the  circus,  for  there  au- 
dacity and  force  are  necessary.  "No, 
no  ballet,  especially  when  It  is  two 
hours  long.  Long  live  the  dances  of 
Spain,  Hungary,  Auvergne.  dances 
that  have  character  or  are  pleasure- 
nble  in  themselves.  In  which  the 
dancer  seems  to  enjoy  herself  on  her 
own  account,  and  even  the  male 
dancer  Is  made  endurable."  . 


OW  GOT  SAW 
FAMOUS  MEN 


Journal  of  Actor  Shows  Him  Not 
Always  Complimentary  to 
Those  Whom  He  Observed  in 
Conversation. 


HIS  OPINIONS  ABOUT 

OPERA  AND  THE  BALLET 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
We  quoted  last  Sunday  the  opin- 
ions of  EdmonA  Got  about  the  thea- 
tre and  dramatic  art  as  they  are  re- 
corded In  his  Journal.    In  the  second 
and  last  volume  he  describes  the  dif- 
ference between  a  novel  and  a  drama 
founded  on  the  same  subject.  The 
novel  contains  explication,  descrip- 
tion, narration,  digression — and  dln- 
Mogue    The  drama  has  only  dialogue. 
Where  are,  to  be  sure,  the  scenery 
(*»nd  the  costumes,  but  It  is  the  dia- 
logue    that     conducts  everything 
[julckly,    and    gives    rhythm  Imper- 
ceptibly, effect  on  effect,  scene  after 
fCene.    It  is  by  the  dialogue  that  the 
Characters  are  portrayed  and  put  in 
opposition,    that    the    movement  Is 
varied  and  sustained,  that  the  action 
makes  constant   progress,   that  the 
•ItdatfOlia    increase    in    interest,  thai 
there    ire    powerful    strokes  often 
made  with  the  aid  of  a  single  word. 
«It  Is  sometimes  said  of  a  drnma  based 
'  pn    a    novel    that    it    Is  scissored. 
JJ'Tes.  when  the  novel  has  been  con- 
'eelved  by  a  playw  right,  us  by  Du- 
mas,   the  Elder;   hvi    when    the  novel 
Is  only  the  setting  of  an  Imaginary 


While  Got  recognized  the  genius  of 
Victor  Hugo,  he  saw  that  he  was  a 
colossal  poseur.    Attending  the  first 
performance  of  "Les  Burgraves."  he 
praised  the  form  of  the  drama,  the 
i  soaring  lyric   flight.     "This   play  is 
I  something  more  than  a  drama,  it  is 
a  species  of  grand  opera,   and  one 
,  .might  say  of  It,   'with    words  and 
music  by  Victor  Hugo,"  "  but  the  ex- 
position  seemed  long  spun  and  the 
third  act  often  obscure. 

He  was  amused  by  the  behavior  of 
-Hugo     directing     a     rehearsal  of 
"Marlon  de  Lorme."    Hugo  said,  as 
a  preface  to  the  second  act:  "Gentle- 
men, you  understand  that  in  a  scene 
.wherein  numerous  persons  take  part, 
JJle  author  cannot  jive  to  each  one  a 
•pedal  physiognomy.  The  actor  must 
supply  this  as  far  as  possible.  And 
ao   your   grandfather,    M.    de  Bou- 
chavannes,    has    been    one    of  the 
favorites  of  the  last  Valols:  don't  for- 
get this,  and  M.  de  Rochebaron.  re-, 
member,  if  you  please,  that  one  of, 
your  descendents  will  die  on  the  revo- 
lutionary   scaffold."    And  he  made 
these    speeches    with    a    voice  "as 
though  he  were  singing  in  a  kettle." 
"Bah!"  adds  Got;   "he  was  soaring 
so  high  above  everything." 
,   Reading  "La  Legende  des  Slecles," 
jGot  believed   that   never  had  there 
.been  such  lyricism  in  a  human  soul; 
Jbnt  the  first  volumes  of  "Les  M  ise- 
frables"    were   to   him   only  Eugene 
J>ue's  "Mysteres  de  Paris'"  better  writ- 
ten.   There  was  too  often  a  dispro- 
portionate effort.    The  prose  of  "Les 
Travnilleurs  de  la  Mer"  lacked  the 
passion. of  "Les  Chatimenta,"  though 
in  thrilling  situations  the  prose  would 
become  epic,  and  thus  there  would  be 
*uperb  passages  in  the  midst  of  ver- 
biage.   The  funeral  of  Hugo  seemed 
theatrical.     "He  was  indeed  an  ad- 
mirable poet;   but   why  the  bearing 
tinder  the  sun,  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  souls,  from  the  Arc  de  Trl- 
omphe  to  the  Pantheon,  In  the  coffin 
of  the  poor,  this  last  antithesis  of  his 
choice?    Everything  lacks  proportion 
in  Our  country."   It  was  Got's  task  to 
fifty  tribute  to  the  dead  in  the  name 
dT  the  French  theatre.    What  he  said 
and  what  he   thought   were  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles,  and  he  queried 
whether    the   gratitude   of  mankind 
would  ever  be  so  shown   toward  a 
modest  benefactor  as  Pjsteur.  "who 
said  to  us  at  the  normal  school,  al- 
most blushing,  that  'one  thought  he 
"might  flatter  himself  on  having  at 
last   discovered    a   prophylactic  for 
hydrophobia." 


dramas,  his  "historical  fairy  stories.' 
his  books  of  travel,  his  amusing- 
boasting,  his  voyage  "to  discover  the 
Mediterranean,"  his  chateau  which 
j  yf&s  already  legendary  before  it  was* 

!  completed,  his  own  theatre,  where  for 
a  year  only  his  own  plays  had  been 
j  performed.  A  few  years  later  Got 
was  amused  by  hearing  him  talk 
about  the  Greek  drama.  "What  a 
mixture  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides, 
and  what  crass  ignorance  beneath 
this  presumption  of  knowledge!  But 
after  all,  why  has  he  any  need  of  eru- 
dition, for  he  is  Alexandre  Dumas." 
There  is  an  amusing  description  of 
the  dramatist  at  a  rehearsal  of  one 
of  his  plays.  In  1867  Got  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  the  younger  Dumas,  abound- 
ing in  talent  but  a  lover  of  paradox,  I 
gaining  in  fame,  ascending  towards 
the  Capitol,  while  the  father  was  los- 
ing influence  and  reputation;  and  Got  ' 
referred  to  the  photograph  in  which 
the  elder  Dumas  is  shown  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  with  Ada  Isaacs  Menken. 

The  description  of  De  Musset  is 
not  an  attractive  one.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  rude  In  speech  and  too  often 
overcome  with  drink.  When  he  was 
at  first  rejected  by  the  Academy,  Got 
entered  this  significant  sentence  in  his 
journal:  "Posterity  will  no  doubt  be 
astonished,  but  his  contemporaries 
know  the  reason  only  too  well."  The 
evening  of  his  rejection  —  it  was  in 
1850  — Got  saw  him  running  after 
Ancelot,  one  of  the  judges,  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  and 
exclaiming  in  a  thick  voice:  "Look, 
here  are  100  sous!  It's  a  good  price 
for  your  vote.  You'll  give  It  to  me 
next  time."  De  Musset  was  admitted 
in  1852.  and  Got  thought  his  discourse 
commonplace.  "Why  make  so  much 
of  the  Academy,  when  one  is  so  far 
above  It?  The  41st  chair,  to  use 
Houssave's  phrase,  is  by  far  the 
best."  Five  years  afterward  Got  saw 
de  Musset.  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  and  found  him  In  wretched 
condition,  making  a  pitiable  ending. 
"A  soul  in  revolt  In  a  wasted  body — 
and  at  47  years.  'Do  you  suffer 
much?"  'No,  I  am  going  to  pieces." 
And  the  smile  on  his  half  swollen 
face  seemed  to  me  that  one 
damned.  Yet  divine  grace  had  for- 
merly been  clearly  marked  on  that 
brow.  Ah.  how  many  things  I  could 
say!  But  is  it  not  better  to  be  still, 
out  of  respect  for  the  future  and  his 
genius?  The  poet  Beranger  died 
about  two  months  afterward,  and  he 
had  an  imposing  funeral.  When  I 
think  of  the  100  umbrellas  that  fol- 
lowed piteously.  two  months  ago.  the 
hearse  of  de  Musset!" 

Got  loved  Beranger  and  one  sum- 
mer day  in-  1845  he  met  at  the  poet's 
house  in  Passy  both  Chateaubriand 
and  Lamennals.  The  conversation 
as  reported  by  Got  was  amusing. 
Beranger  characterized  De  Musset  as 
a  grandson  of  La  Fontaine  at  times, 
to  which  Chateaubriand  answered: 
"A  fountain  of  brandy,  it  seems." 
Got  found  Beranger  amiable,  concil- 
iatory, while  Chateaubriand  was  par- 
adoxical, bored,  emphatic,  didaetic, 
and  lie  Lamennals  smiled  his  sweet- 
est smile  when  Chateaubriand  was 
the  sourest.  Got  did  not  love  the 
author  of  "Atala"  and  "Rene,"  or  the 
man  himself.  He  thought  his  style 
bombastic  and  his  matter  false.  With 
Augler  and  Aubert,  he  improvised  two 
lines  In  the  manner  of  Chateau- 
briand : 

De  l'lvolrc  poll  les  fragile*  mei  veilles 
Qui  servent  a  curer  les  dents  et  les 
orellles. 


Balzac  then  looked  at  tne  with  an  air 
of  profound  pity  and  abandoned  me 
on  the  asphalt  like  a  squeezed  lemon  " 
There  is  a  good  story  of  Buloz  as 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Francais 
"Athalie"  was  to  be  revived  for 
Rachel,  and  the  house  was  sold  out  in 
advance.  Maubant  was  to  play  "the 
infamous  priest  of  Baal."  His  father 
died,  and  the  news  was  carried  to 
Buloz. 

"Well,'  let  Maubant's  understudy 
take  the  part." 

"It's   a  miserable 
knows  it." 
"There's  Fonta;  there's  Chery." 
"No,  no  one  knows  it." 
"But  we  can't  give  back  the  money. 
Suppose  you  press  Maubant  to  play." 

'That's  not  easy,  on  the  day  of  his 
father's  death." 

"True.    Yes,  you  are  right, 
part  is  not  a  gay  one!" 


part.     No  one 


But  the 


Got  was  not  blind  to  Rachel's  faults 
as  woman  and  actress.  He  marvelled 
at  her  industry  when  on  a  provincial 
tour  in  search  of  money.  In  1849  she 
played  in  91  performances  in  90  days, 
while  in  Paris  she  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  play  twice  a  week.  Some- 
times in  the  country  she  would  play 
twice,  when  the  two  performances  were 
a  distance  of  10  leagues  apart,  and 
travel  in  the  diligence  was  rough. 
"What  a  queer  family,  and  one  already 
legendary !  Father  and  Mother  Felix, 
with  six  or  seven  children."  Before 
Rachel  became  famous  they  all  lived 
higgledy-piggledy  in  wretched  quarters. 
"The  children  took  a  family  bath. 
Sarah  was  the  first,  and  she  came  out 
boiled  and  red  as  a  lobster  ;  Dinah  au 
hour  and  a  half  afterward  was  blue 
with  cold  and  her  teeth  chattered." 

When  Rachel  died,  in  1858,  Got  de- 
scribed her  as  an  admirable  "dramatic 
organization  rather  than  a  complete 
artist,  for  she  seldom  played  anything 
but  Camille  (Corneille's  heroine),  how- 
ever the  part  was  entitled,  especially 
after  provincial  and  foreign  tours  had 
j  made  her  lose  her  artistic  balance  and 
driven  her  to  the  eDd  of  her  strength. 
But  what  a  voice !  What  enunciation, 
diction,  passion,  nobility,  lines!  And 
what  beauty,  whatever  has  been  said 
to  the  contrary!"  While  her  death  wa.s, 
a  great  loss  to  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
"since  her  like  will  not  soon,  if  ever, ' 
be  found,"  she  was  a  dissolvent  and  a 
plague  to  discipline. 


(The  fragile  marvels  of  polished  Ivory 
Which    serve    as   toothpicks    and  ear- 
spoons.) 


The  elder  Dumas  amazed  him  by 
his  activity.  Dumas  in  1347  was  th" 
talk  of  the  town  by  reason  of  his 


A  Bostonian,  now  dead,  had  a  habit 
of  pumping  fellow-members  of  a  club. 
Entering  the  main  room,  he  would 
call  Jones  to  him  and  question  him 
exhaustively  for  his  own  selfish  in- 
terest. When  he  had  pumped  Jones 
dry,  he  left  him  abruptly,  to  extract 
knowledge  from  Brown  or  Robinson. 
And  he  was  therefore  likened  unto  ar 
apothecary  who  takes  down  a  jar. 
pours  cut  what  is  necessary,  and  then 
puts  back  the  jar  on  the  shelf  and 
has  no  further  thought  of  it.  Balzac 
treated  Got  in  this  manner.  He  met 
him  one  evening  and  Balzac  talked 
as  they  were  walking  with  a  common 
friend,  talked  wildly  about  the  thea- 
tre. He  insisted  that  Orgon's  house 
would  be  impossible  If  Tartuffe  were 
to  be  expelled,  because  hypocrisy  is 
the  true  tie  that  binds  society  to-  ■ 
gether.  The  friend  left  them  and 
Balzac  asked  Got  innumerable  ques- 
tions about  the  theatre  and  dramatic 
art.  They  walked  20  times  the  length 
of  the  boulevard.  The  cafes  were  at 
last    closed.     Weariness    and  sleep 


The  success  of  Ristori  in  Paris 
drove  Rachel  to  America.  Got  inti- 
mates that  the  popular  success  of 
the  Italian  was  due  partly  to  the 
puffery  of  newspaper  critics  who 
thus  wished  to  tease  Rachel.  Got 
found  Ristori  a  woman  of  talent,  whoi 
composed  her  parts  Intelligently,  butj 

|  an  angular  and  too  emphatic  actress, 
an  actress  that  should  have  taken 
'  the  third   rather  than  the  leading 
part. 

"And   how   many  of   the  French 
know  Italian  or  English  well  enough 
to  understand  a  play  in  these  foreign 
languages,   which  have  neither  the 
poetic  structure  nor  the  rhythm  ot 
ours?     It  was  ludicrous  to  see  the 
pit  and  boxes  following  with  great 
difficulty  the  librettos  and  watching 
the  claque  so  that  they  could  be  ec- 
,  static    over  the   line    passages  and 
give  the  appearance  of  having  under- 
stood them.    I  gained  the  impression 
that  the  Italians  often  exaggerate  in 
their  acting  and  that  their  prosody, 
inexorable    iu    short    and    long  syl- 
lables, while  it  is  excellent  for  sing- 
ing,   deadens    spoken  declamation. 
Our  mute  'e'  is  more  supple  and  our 
rhythm    more    agreeable — and  we 
without  question  understand  better 
the  nuances  and  stage  settings.  The 
English,  who  speak  half  the  time  In 
the  throat  and  half  the  time  with 
the   tips   of   the   lips   and   with  shut 
teeth  nnd  are  extravagant   in  graced 
ful  action  as  in  forcible  moments,  as 
are  their  cSowns,  have  appeared  to 
me  now  effeminate,  and  now  rest-  ; 
|  less  madmen.     It  is.  true  that,  no. ' 
'  Garrick,   Kean   or   Mistress  SiddOns 
was  in  the  company."  ;r. 

There  is  a  curious  note  about 
Dickens,  written  in  1841.  When  Got 
j  was  a  journalist,  he  was  asked  by 
his  editor  to  attach  "Nicholas  Nicl:- 
lely"  because  its  tendency  was  aris- 
tocratic and:  clerical,  and  departed 
from  the  republican  program  for  the 
'education  of  the  masses."  "I  against 
Dickens!  It's  enough  to  make  me 
burst  with  laughter!  Nevertheless  I 
have  written  on  this  subject  483  con- 
scientious lines  at  two  sous  a  line." 

Rossini  appears,  gaily  malicious 
with    his    wife    the    beautiful  anc 


weighed  on  Got's  enthusiasm.    "M  de  I  miserly  Olympe. 


ihe  was  to  Got,  «vi  active,  nvnnd 
H    marvellous   master    of  stiipt' 
,      sometime*  ttvfy 
a    ,,0et    in    his   oi"T«  librettos. 
-enlUed  the  poverty  and  the  ab- 
ty  of  much  of  Scribe's  verses.  "It 
'  hlUi   jfed    1">   vertis  sooner — tie 
„  IB  1*61 -he  would  have 
«er.  60  years  old.  but  he  wo"ldJ^J 
m  taken  r*rt  alive  In  the  first 
feollUon  of  his  fan...  They  .ay 
13    ,     ■  I  <raiu.it  ic    N*t»ry.  New 
mind    For  half   a   century   he  was 

'oot  did  not  like  Richard  Warner 
Dersonallv.  he  found  him  "a  German 
Kant"  when  he  met  him  with  Mur- 
rer  Chwnpfleury.  Courbet.  In  a  cheap 
restaurant  but  he  found  the  recen- 
Uon  of  "Tannhaeuser"  at  the  Opera  In 
fm  stupidly  scandalous.  1 do  no 
easily  understand  his  orchestral  re- 
Caeratton;  but  he  amounts  to  some- 
fhing  and  1  detest  insults  to  thought 
in  any  event,  hosing  is  a  more  stupid 
music  than  his."  . 

The    same    year    Got  mentioned 
Coauelin  for  the  first  time,  "a  fellow 
iLw  eifted  as  an  actor,  but  with 
„«  e  education.     He  hardly  has  a 
beird  on  his  chin,  but  he  taps  Gulllard 
„„  hls  belly,  talks  about  perspective 
with  old  Cieerl  and  about  literature 
with    lugier.    who  hardly  dares  to 
le  end"  himself,  so  great  force  has 
nero"c  presumption.    It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  count  with  this  newcomer 
■om^  day.  and  I  foresee  a  quickly 
encumbering  personality.' 
Got  and  Fechter  entered  the  thea- 
e  Fraucais  at  the  same  time,  and 
ot  s  references  to  Fechter  are  al- 
ways  appreciative.   Got  said  of  him- 
self in  1864.  that  he  had  gone  ahead, 
step  by  step,  logically,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  bourgeoise.  "And  Fechter. 
after  19  years  of  a  fine  career  in  Pans 
tempts  fortune  in  London  in  Ham- 
lef  a  blond  Hamlet,  in  his  own  the- 
atre'    He  has   succeeded  brilliantly 
I  and  I  am  very  glad.    Well.  If  I^had 
been  in  his  place  I  should  never  have 
plaved  the  like  part." 

\nd  Got  recognized  in  1864  the  force 
of"  Zola  just  as  he  appreciated  Corot. 
Meissonter,  Gerome.  Augier.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  when  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  careers.  He  also 
Sought  highly  of  the  de  Goncourt 
brothers 


ier  being  is  aMe  to  observe  RfM 

eet. 

Jerby  day  in  England  Impressed 
him  greatly.    He  wondered  at  the 

saturnalia  of  a  people  usually  con- 
ventional; at  the  sight  of  the  ex- 
tremely aristocratic  and  the  squalidly 
poor  forming  a  crowd  "the  best  child 
in  the  world."  and  he  observed  that 
the  French  could  not  even  dream  of 
anything:  like  it. 

The  Journal  is  not  without  bitter- 
ness. Thus  Got  defines  a  friend  as 
"a  man  to  whom  you  are  habituated 
through  force  of  circumstances  or  by  I 
accident;  who  takes  it  upon  hlms»H 
to  tell  you  truths  that  hurt  and  are 
often  useless;  who  borrows  money 
from  you  and  does  not  return  it,  anu 
from  the  day  on  which  you  have  the 
appearance  of  doubting  his  behavior 
never  forgives  as  long  as  he  lives." 
Women  attracted  Got  and  dJfequWefl 
him.  He  was  glad  when  a  friend  "52." 
passed  part  of  the  summer  at  u  bo- 
hemian  watering  place.  "  "The  woman 
of  40  years'  is  decidedly  forcible  and 
headstrong.  •  Balzac  was  not  de- 
ceived. And  is  not  a  woman  of  forcf 
at  any  age?  From  Agnes  to  Ninon 
de  l'Enclos,  not  forgetting  Celimene." 
The  political  situations  often  rii«s- 
turbed  him,  and  he  railed  alike 
against  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napolton, 
president  and  emperor  and  Grevy. 
When  Prevost,  the  actor,  was  buried, 
Samson  eulogized  him,  and  Got  re- 
flected how  all  "the  virtues  of  the 
cemetery"  were  attributed  to  the 
man  who  no  longer  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  body. 

At  65  years  of  age,  Got  remarked 
that  the  young  are  disposed  to  look 
on  30  as  a  ripe  age,  40  as  the  decline, 
50  as  old  age, and  60  as  the  final  de- 
crepitude.   "And  yet  .    It  is  true  . 

that  I  shall  no  longer  fence,  no  longer  | 
ride  horseback;  but  desire  and  force'j 
do  not  Tail  me  when  there  is  need-<fhd 
I  still  feel'  now  and  then  in  w&ffs  the 
greenness  of  spring-  Not  too  many 
illusions,  however.  For  it  is  the  In- 
dian summer,  and  a  trifle  can  change 
it  into  winter.  It  behooves  me  to  b» 
prudent  and  sober.  Extreme  youth 
only  exaggerates  a  little." 

The  journal  ends  March  27,  1893. 
Got  saw,  the  year  before,  an  act  of 
"L"Ami  Fritz,"  as  "musically  disar- 
ranged by  M.  Mascagni,  the  too  cele- 
brated composer  ol  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana.'  "     Playing  in    "Le   Juif  Pol- 


onai^"   ("The  Bells")   when  it  was 
then  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
The  famous  Mile.  George,  "queen  of  ( the  comedUe  Francaise,  he  regretted 
queens  and  especially  of  emperors,"  I  tnat  Erckmann-Chatrian  had  never 
died  early  in  1867,  "an  octogenarian,  been  of  ..any  iittle  Parisian  church  ' 


still  superb  in  frame  as  one  of  Michel 
Angelo's  sibyls,  but  sordid,  besmeared 
with  snuff,  almost  miserable.  Ah',  if 
|*he  could  only  have  found  luckily 
!  one  of  the  legendary  bank  notes  which 
ishe  formerly  used  for  curl  papers!" 


"Ah,  if  the  piece  were  by  Ibsen  or 
Tolstoi,  the  critics  would  writhe  in 
admiration."  And  Got  looked  for- 
ward to  some  great  success  for  his 
last  appearance. 

He  left  the  stage  in  1895  and  died  in 
1901.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 


In  London  in  1871,  when  Got  was  nignly  honoredj  his  journal  shows 
playing,  he  was  told  that  he  should  that  he  wag  oftpn  unhappy  j  tne 
furnish  the  box  of  the  Prince  and  j  theatre  what  if  he  had  remained  in 
Princess  of  Wales  with  flowers  for'  the  army? 

the  latter,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  and!  ^  *^?J^*£*^m  °f 
a  sixpenny  corkscrew  for  the  Prince,  the  journal  are  not  indexed. 

'  "Is  the  Prince  of  Wales  then  always  ,  .— —  

traditionairytr^e :  is  now  no  Fafe-I         !  Ujtf  ~y  '(  i   I J  f  ^ 

There  is  a  singular  allusion  to  Mme.  EATING  ONE'S  WORDS. 

Bernhardt  in  1877:    "This  queen  of  newspaper  recently  an- 

•The  Huguenots'  who  always  wishes       The  editor  of  an  Idaho  newsp  P 
to  take  the  part  of  Valentine."  nounced  that  a  wandering  goat  had  ent ereo  u 

i    Wekerlin,  who  died  a  short  timet  aQd  eaten  fresh  copy  to  the  detriment  or 

ago,   walking  with   Got  met  Jules ,        _ewspaper  of  the  following  day.    The  late 
Cohen,  who  had  just  been  decorated,  the  DeJs*&veT  °        .  Cm'tomy  was  in  the  habit 
"Are  vou  not  going  to  congratulate  Jules  Renard,  mayor  of  cormguy,  w*= 
tWs  man?"  said  Wekerlin.  Cohen  in-  of  contrlbuUnB  to  the  Journal  de  Clamecy  for  the 
terrupted:    "It  does  not  amount  to      provement  of  the  peasants  and  he  once  ae-i 

anything;  I  sent  a  polka  to  Doni-  ,     J-  .        the  only  readers  of  the  Jour- 

zetti  s  brother,  the  Sultan's  bandmas-  scribed  the  goats  as  t  ^ 

ter  and  they  have  sent  me  the  order   nal  Officlel  which  was  Voaiea  on  uie 

of  Medjidieh  "  "Ah!"  cried  Wekerlin.  I  the  mayor.s  oflice.    One  of  these  goats  never 

| -how  glad  I  am,  my  dear  fellow!    1 1  mjgse(j  a  number.    "Standing  on  its  hind  legs. 

i  thought  it  was  the  cross  of  the  Legion  resting  on  the  poster,  it  moves 

of  Honor,  and  I  hardly  dared  to  speak  with  i  s  front  leg  g         ^  ^ 

0fTher°eyi08Uan  extract  from  a  letter'  J^Kl*  When  It  has  finished  reading 
'written   in   1843   that   will  surprise;  afJ  th(?  ofllclal  8heet  has  an  appetizing  smell  ot 

fresh  paste,  the  goat  eats  it.  After  nourishment 
of  the  mind,  the  body  must  be  fed.  Thus  noth- 
ing is  lost  in  the  commune."  And  Renard  drew 
this  lesson:  "What  a  pity  that  all  novel  readers 
have  not  the  stomach  of  this  practical  goat!  They 
might  then  eat  the  books  they  had  read,  buy  more, 
and  so  the  man  of  letters  would  in  the  end  b«| 
able  to  eat  in  his  turn." 

Books  have  been  burnt  as  a  token  of  disap- 


many.  Got  speaks  of  "the  incompar- 
able Chicago  machine"  from  which  a 
pig,  introduced  into  it  alive,  comes 
out  in  two  hours  in  many  forms,  as 
bam,  sausage,  meat  for  sausage,  etc. 

But  Got  did  not  call  the  Parisian 
!  critics  pigs.   On  the  contrary,  he  read 
carefully  the  articles  In  which  he  was 
(attacked,  especially  those  of  the  ban-j 
|dit,  Charles  Maurice,  from  wtfich  he( 
profited,  for  Maurice  knew  the  -weaki 


points  in  an  actor's  coat  of  mail.  ^     .  .       the  Athenians  condemned  the 

Antoine  in  1874  asked  Gofs  opin- 1  proval  ever  since  ^ ™  *  f  th  Gods.. 

ion  of  Diderot's  paradox:  That  the  WOrk  of  Protagoras    On  the  Nature  or 

actor  should  not  be  under  the  in-  t0  be  burned  In  the  Agora;  ever  since  the  Chinese 

fivence   of   the  emotion   which    he  „  shih  Huang-tl  decreed  that  all  the  Utera- 

feigns.  Got  answered  that  the  actor  «   *  wretched  and  dangerous 

should  have  a  double  nature,  so  that  ture  in  his  empire  remembered 

I-  he  is  plaving  emotionally  an-  stuff  and  burned  it  all.    It  will  oe 

"  [that  the  University  of  Oxford  burned  Milton  a; 


works,  aiul  that  on;y  Ave  yoaid  ago  the  Oxford 
Unton  resolved  that  certain  books,  already  In  the 
library,  "should  be  rejected  and  publicly  burnt." 
Gabriel  Pelgnot  many  years  ago  compiled  a  dic- 
tionary of  books  that  had  been  "burnt  by  the 
common  hangman."  But  writers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  eat  their  own  words.  Thus  Philip 
Oldenburger,  a  jurist  of  the  17th  century,  was 
not  only  flogged;  he  was  forced  to  swallow  two 
pages  of  a  pamphlet  he  had  written.  There  was 
Isaac  Volmar,  who  wrote  pamphlets  against  Ber- 
nard, Duke  of  Saxony.  The  Duke,  apparently  a 
sensitive  person,  compelled  him  to  eat  a  copy  of 
every  one  of  them.  Authors  sometimes  were  of- 
fered the  choice  of  death  or  their  books  as  food. 

A  mighty  angel,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  gave  to 
John,  on  the  isle  called  Patmos,  a  little  book,  and 
John  ate  it  up.  It  was  sweet  as  honey  in  his 
mouth,  but,  eaten,  it  was  bitter.  In  this  instance 
John  was  not  the  author.  If  he  had  been,  the  book 
would  have  been  the  more  bitter.  The  supreme 
irony  would  be  to  sentence  the  author  of  a  cook 
book  to  eat  his  or  her  own  words,  and  there  are 
discouraged  housekeepers  who  would  joyfully  see 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  So,  too,  the  authors 
of  works  on  diet  might  well  be  sentenced.  These 
would  be  brave  instances  of  the  punishment  fitting 
the  crime. 


DISTURBING  CIVILIZATION. 

The  sentimentalist  will  be  grieved  to  learn 
that  Constantinople  wishes  an  electric  tramway 
system  and  that  Americans  are  invited  to  bid  for 
the  construction.  For  there  was  still  romance 
connected  with  Constantinople,  or  Stamboul,  to 
speak  the  Turkish  and  more  euphonious  word. 
There  is  still  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia;  there  is  still 
the  Bosphorus  into  which  fair  women  sewed  up 
in  sacks  are  perhaps  thrown,  as  in  Victor  Hugo's 
poem.  Is  the  Balm  of  Mecca,  which  was  scarce 
and  dear  when  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
visited  the  city,  now  obtainable?  Railways  in  Pal-1 
estine;  electric  cars  in  Constantinople;  a  tunnel 
through  the  Andes;  Japan  thoroughly  American-, 
ized;  where  can  the  sentimentalist  now  be  hap- 
py? Patagonia  is  no  longer  a  bleak  land,  inhab- 
ited by  fierce  and  repulsive  giants.  There  arel 
great  farms  there  and  Englishmen  abound.  Nor] 
are  the  ancient  Patagonians  respected;  for  when 
a  Swiss  missionary,  returning  from  South  Ameri- 
ca and  taking  with  him  skulls  found  in  Pata- 
gonian  burying  places,  was  stopped  at  the  fron-| 
tier,  the  custom  house  offices  classified  them  as 
bones  of  animals  and  asked  two  cents  a  pound. 
He  protested  on  the  ground  that  the  skulls  were 
for  scientific  purposes.  The  skulls  were  finally 
admitted  as  "personal  effects  already  worn." 


'  .   /  *  ■ 

A  FORMER  GLORY, 


The  London  Globe  stated  recently  that  coffee 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1640  by  Na- 
thaniel Canopus,  a  Cretan.    He  may  have  intro- 
duced it,  but  one  Jacobs,  a  Jew,  was  the  first  to 
establish  a  coffee-house,  where  the  public  drank, 
and  it  was  at  Oxford.    Pasqua  Rosee,  a  Ragusan 
youth,  opened  a  coffee-house  in  London  two  years 
later.   In  as  much  as  there  is  much  talk  at  pres- 
ent about  the  evil  effects  of  coffee,  as  though  it 
were  to  be  classed  with  the  hemlock  draught  that 
chilled  the  body  of  Socrates  forever  or  with  a 
wine  of  the  Borgias,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  state 
that  Rosee  recommended  coffee  in  his  advertise- 
ment as  a  remedy  against  many  diseases  if  not 
as  a  panacea:  it  helps  digestion,  quickens  thei 
spirits,  makes  the  heart  lightsome,  is  good  against 
sore  eyes  and  the' headache,  stops  any  defluxion 
of  rheums,  prevents  and  helps  "consumptions  and 
the  cough  of  the  lungs,"  cures  the  dropsy,  gout, 
scurvy,  humors,  scrofula,  spleen,  anu  the  stone. 
"It  is  a  simple,  innocent  thing,"  said  Rosee,  "com- 
posed into  a  drink,  by  being  dried  In  an  oven,  and 
ground   to  powder,  and   boiled  up  with  spring 
water."    Yet  there  are  many  who  now  attribute 
to  this  berry  diseases  of  the  mind  and  body,  and 
urge  fanatically  this  or  that  succedaneum,  with 
the  recommendation  that  its  taste  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  abhorred  poison.    But  to  some  the 
temptation  in  coffee  lies  in  its  odor. 


CIVIC  CORN  DOCTORS. 

All  of  a  philanthropic  mind  will  rejoice  in  the 
proposal  to  establish  in  New  York  a  People's 
Pedicure  Clinic,  which  will  be  open  to  the  poor 
who  suffer  and  limp  from  corns  and  bunions,  and 
the  truly  philanthropic  will  hopp  to  see  flourish- 
ing institutions  of  a  like  nature  in  all  cities.  It 


omejgK  strife,  virions  conduct,  crime  are  direct- 
attrftntnljle  to  afflicted  feet.    It  is  not  neces- 
1  ;   to,4nquire  Into  the  how  and  why  of  corns;  i 
!  is  enpu^h  to  say  that  corns  are.    Sumo  may  say  ( 

jauntily  that  corns  art>  only  a  matter  0!  indiges-, 
:ion;  Some  may  declaim  against  tight  boots  and 
others  against  loose  ones:  this  is  certain,  that 
corns  are  rebellions  and  laugh  at  the  use  of  the 

family  razor  or  the  plaster  of  the  latest  device. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  blemish  to  the  foot  of 
beautyT-we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  dis- 
comfort, whether  the  corn  be  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  or  whether  it  shoot  up  as  Jonah's  gourd. 
The  tendency  is  now  toward  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, and  the  wise  government  should  look  after 
the  feet  of  its  children.  Then  will  feet  be  beau- 
tiful on  the  mountains  and  in  the  street,  in  hose 
for  the  -parlor  or  bared  for  the  interpretative  or 
symbolic  dance. 


Receivers. 


ATTITUDES  OF  RECEPTION. 
Handshaking  still  exists  in  spite  of  the  fear  ot 
germs,  *nd,  though  some   timorous   souls  are 
unwilling  to  hang  from  a  public  strap  in  a  street 
car.  they  will   boldly   press  the  hand  of  any 
stranger  after  the  solemn  words  of  introduction 
have  been  uttered.    A  recent  writer  on  etiquette 
and  the  observances  of  "good  society"  decree! 
I  that  a  woman  should  extend  her  hand  with  the 
[  palm  downward  and  with  "a  graceful  and  unhur- 
ried movement,"  for  in  the  days  of  chivalry  a 
woman's  hand  was  thus  extended  to  be  kissed. 
I  "The  man's  hand  should  be  In  the  attitude  of 
I  reception*  /  The  hands  of  many  men  are  in  a 
chronic  attitude  of  reception.    When  Artemus 
Ward    was  in   London  he  was  struck  by  the 
.in falling  courtesy  of  the  natives  toward  strangers. 
I  don't  remember  an  Instance    •    •    •    of  my 
gettln  into  a  cab  without  a  Briton  comln  and 
perlitely   shuttin   the   door   for   me,   and  then 
\tendin  his  open  hand  to'ards  me,  in  the  most 
frlenly  manner  possible.    Does  he  not,  by  this 
simple  yit  tuchin  gesture,  welcum  me  to  England? 
Doesn't  he?    Oh,  yes — I  guess  he  doesn't  he." 
The  receptive  attitude  is  found  here  in  all  classes 
of  society;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  restaurant 
uaiter,  whose  employer  thus  hires  him  at  lower 
wages;  it  is  observed  among  too  many  of  our 
politicians   and   even   among   members  of  the 
learned  professions. 

JX  DOMESTIC  STONCo.  . 

I  A  reward  Is  now  offered  by  the  | 
I  Precious  Stone  Importers'  Protective 
Association  for  information  lending 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  ol  any 
I  person  smuggling  precious  stones  into 
the  I  "ji  It  oil  St.itt.s  for  business  pur- 
I  pones  The  Custom  lions.-  officers 
I  are  also  \ixllant,  whether  the  stones 
be  for  sale  or  for  private  adornment. 
Just  as  a  heavy  duty  on  pictures 
painted  l.y  foreign  artists  was  sup- 
posed by  western  statesmen  to  pro- 
tei  t  Ami  lie. m  painters  against  Kuro- 
pean  rivals,  and  thus  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  American  art,  so  heavy  du- 
ties on  precious  stones  will  In-  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  owner,  „t'  dia- 
mond fields  in  Vermont  and  to  the 
controllers  of  the  pear)  fisheries  off 
Barnstable.  Chatham,  York,  llyannls 
and  Marblehend.  The  American 
women  should  pledge  themselves  not 
to  wear  rubles  unless  they  come  from 
North  Carolina,  or  sapphires  unless 
they  are  found  near  lama.  O.  Years 
ago  moss  abates  of  American  origin 
Were  in  fashion.  Kings  with  these 
stones  set  in  them  were  worn  by  lead- 
ing citizens  anil  brakemen.  What  has 
fiwome  of  them  all?  Gone  with  the 
linen  dusters  of  the  sixties,  tliV  carpet 
bags,  the  silver-plated  Ice  pitchers  i 
and  goblets,  the  elaborate  photograph 
albums,  and  the  hair  jewelry  of  the 
same  period!  Hut  Attleboro  still 
thrives. 


sume  immediate  control  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

All  communications  relating  to  the 
property  should  be  addressed  to 
JOHX  NORRIS,  ) 
C.  F.  WEED,  \ 
J  ily  7th,  1910. 

/it^;    /\  Ij/O 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — Charlotte 
Hunt  and  company  in  "East  Lynne." 
The  cast: 

Archibald  Carlyle  Richard  Buhler 

Sir  Levlson  James  S.  Barrett 

Lord  Severn  Charles  Stevens 

Richard  Hare  Albert  Hickey 

*£-Pm  Harry  Brooks 

Willie  Carlyle  Anna  Kiley 

Barbara  Hare  Olive  Rea  Temple 

Cornelia  Carlyle  Florence  Hale 

I0***  Eleanor  Brownell 

Susanne  Eva  Wheeler 

Lady  Isabel  and  Madame  Vine  

Charlotte  Hunt 
AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL — "The 
Battle,"   Cleveland    Moffett's   play  in 
four   acts,   produced   by    the  Lindsay 
Morison  stock  company.    The  cast: 

itm.  J\Ha*SIet°n  Wilson  Melrose 

Phillip  Ames  Theodore  Frlebua 

^r  ^"t'e  William  J.  Hasson 

*;10ra"  Edward  F.  Nannery 

I  «    ?affrey  Blchard  Pitman 

Mr.  Langston  George  F.  Smithfleld 

Capt.  Grimes  David  Stan  wood 

Servant  ......William  DeWolf 

Margaret  Lawrence  Rosalind  Coghlan 

(Jenny  Moran  (Catherine  Clinton 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 

This  Is  the  last  week  of  "The  Girl 
In  the  Taxi"  with  Carter  De  Haven 
at  the  Tremont.    For  nine  weeks  it , 
has  filled  the  Tremont  with  laughter. 


PARK  THEATRE. 

For  more  than  six  months  "The  Man 
from  Home"  has  held  the  stage  of  the 
Park,  but  Saturday  night  ends  its  run. 

KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

Old    Soldiers    Fiddle— Geisha  Girls 
and  Some  Others  Dance. 


in  comical  contrast  to  his  agility  on 
the  norizontal  bar. 

The  Havelocks  are  jugglers  of 
ability.  There  are  amusing  motion 
pictures  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 


FIJI  DAY.  JULY  8.  1910. 


NOTICE. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
District  of  Massachusetts,  on  July 
7th.  la  10,  upon  application  of  the  In- 1 
ternat ional  Paper  Company,  Hon.  Le- 
Baion  B.  Colt,  Judge  of  Said  Court 
appointed  John  Norris  and  C.  F. 
[Weed  Receivers  of  The  Boston  Her- 
ald Company  with  directions  to  as- 


The  Four  Old  Soldier  Fiddlers  at 
Keith's  are  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  vaudeville  managers  are  at 
their  wit's  end  for  something  new. 
The  Geisha  girls  are  still  another. 

The  old   soldiers'   spokesman  con- 
fesses they  play  only  by  ear.    Their  I 
old  Jig  tunes  stirred  pleasant  memo-  | 
rles  in  some  last  night,  but  most  of 
the  listeners  were  of  a  younger  gen-  i 
eration.    They  were  respectful  toward 
the  graybeards    on  the    stage,    ap- 1 
plauded  their  earnest  efforts  to  please 
and  even  stood  when  hidden  during 
"America"  while  a  big  flag  was  low- 
ered  and   a   placard   was  displayed 
proclaiming    something    about  "one 
nation,  indivisible."   It  was  impossi- 
ble to  help  feeling  a  little  sorry  for 
the  old  men. 

The  Geisha  girls  look  like  Japanese 
and  dance,  sing  and  play  upon  man- 
dolins of  oriental  breed  In  familiar 
tea  house  setting.  Their  music  is  not 
without  tunefulness  and  their  dances 
are  quaint. 

An  entertaining  bit  of  excellent  act- 
ing is  that  of  Porter  J.  White  and  his 
capable  company  In  the  little  play, 
"The  Visitor."  It  is  beter  constructed 
than  most  "serious"  vaudeville  vehi- 
cles, with  a  refreshing  absence  of 
cheap  pathos.  It  Is  really  dramatic, 
too,  at  times,  and  ends  with  a  climax 
which  Is  a  genuine  surprise.  Mr. 
White  sustains  his  character  well  and 
succeeds  In  the  trying  task  of  telling 
a  long  story  without  losing  his  grip 
on  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
1  Marshall  Montgomery  is  a  ventrilo- 
quist out  of  the  ordinary-  His  pup- 
pet's telephone  conversation  and 
whistling,  the  latter  while  the  manip- 
ulator smokes  a  cigarette  are  skil- 
fully done.  The  most  striking  feature 
iss  the  performer's  almost  absolute 
control  over  his  lips,  which  can 
scarcely  ever  be  seen  to  move. 

James   Collins,    Lillian   Steele  and 
Eddie  Carr  come  to  Boston  for  the 
jfirst  time  with  a  turn  full  of  laugh- 
I  able  nonsense,  some  funny  songs  and 
capital  piano  playing  and  dancing. 
Their  act  goes  with  much  vim. 

The  Six  American  Dancers  return 
with  their  pretty  and  elaborate  spec- 
ialty, well  costumed  and  carried  out 
with  commendable  spirit  and  skill. 
Charlie  Barry  Is  amusing  as  a  gro- 
tesque comedian,  aided  by  Miss  Hal- 
vers'  good  looks  and  singing. 

A  comedy  acrobatic  bit  funnier 
than  most  is  that  of  McPhee  and  Hill, 
because  the  "business"  of  one  of  the 
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A  GENIUS  WARREN. 

'  The  widow  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson has  bought  beach  land  In 
California,  and  the  purchase  is  char- 
acterized as  "the  initial  step  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony  of  geniuses." 
Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  is  already  on 
the  ground,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Edward 
White  owns  a  bungalow  near  by. 
There  are  about  twenty  writers  of 
stories  in  Santa  Barbara  and  the 
neighborhood,  and  "it  is  said  that  the 
colony  will  soon  grow  to  large  pro- 
portions." And  so  the  literary  centre 
will  soon  be  moved  from  Indianap- 
olis to  La  Serena,  Cal.  The  glory 
departed  from  Boston  long  ago,  and 
New  York  and  Chicago  are  silent 
The  chief  danger  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  of  geniuses  is  that 
the  geniuses  are  not  inclined  to  live 
peaceably  together.  They  are  slow 
to  admit  that  the  glory  of  one  gen- 
ius differeth  from  that  of  another; 
-and  A,  B  and  C,  respectively,  insist 
on  pre-eminence.  There  was  once  a 
group  of  geniuses  on  a  farm  not  far 
from  Boston,  and  the  men  and  women 
lived  a  sorry  life  until  the  farm  was 
abandoned.  Does  any  one  believe 
for  a  moment  that,  if  Coleridge  and 
Southey  had  carried  out  their  plan 
of  establishing  a  communistic  col 
ony,  the  Pantisocracy,  on  the  banks  I 
of  the  Susquehanna,  there  would 
have  been  peace  and  the  creation  of 
immortal  works?  Genius  thrives  in 
solitude,  nor  is  this  necessarily  found 
more  in  a  lonely  farmhouse  or  high 
in  an  ivory  tower,  than  in  a  city  flat, 
for  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
stimulating  solitude  is  that  of  the' 
lonely  one  in  a  crowd.  Attrition 
rubs  away  originality.  And  what  if 
the  world  should  refuse  to  crown  the 
Californian  gentlemen  as  geniuses? 
What  if  the  nearest  grocer  and  meat 
man  should  fail  to  recognize  the  pre- 
rogatives of  genius?  May  there  not 
be  the  awful  spectacle  of  Mr.  Os- 
bourne twitting  Mr.  White  for  being 
only  a  man  of  talent. 
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MR.  HAWKINS'  CRITICISM. 

Mr.  Hawkins'  criticism  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  elementary  school  train- 
ing might  be  applied  to  graduates  of 
higher  schools  and  even  colleges. 
The  business  man,  according  to  Mr. 
Hawkins,  who  certainly  spoke  as  a 
man  of  experience  and  not  as  a  mere 
theorist,  wishes  a  boy  who  comes  to 
him  for  work  to  be  able  to  write  a 
good  plain  hand,  to  express  himself 
in  the  English  language  with  pre- 
cision and  brevity,  to  spell  correctly, 
and  to  do  examples  in  common  arith- 
metic. How  many  graduates  of  Har- 
vard" or  Yale  could  answer  this  test 
satisfactorily?  How  many  could  tell 
off-hand  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
an  acre  and  whether  a  puncheon  is 
larger  than  a  hogshead;  or  do  a  sum 
in  proportion,  or  solve  simple  prob- 
lems in  Interest?  How  many  who 
have  inquired  Into  the  secret  of 
Pater's  style  or  written  about  Aris- 
totle's unities  could  tell  accurately 
and  in  plain  words,  for  a  newspaper, 
the  story  of  a  fire?  Only  the  other 
day  we  heard  young  persons  who 
had  "enjoyed  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation" disputing  over  the  location 
of  Reno.  We  often  smile  or  laugh 
right  out  at  the  ignorance  of  Ameri- 
can geography  shown  by  foreigners.  I 
How  many  of  us  could  name  for  the  i 
benefit  of  the  benighted  foreigner  the 
capitals  of  the  states  or  give  the 
length  of  the  Mississippi  River? 


THE  FIRST  AT  THE  POLE. 
Now  that  a   seafaring  man  and 
Iner  swears  that  he  took  a  walk  up 
Mt.  McKinley  and  round  on  the  top 
Dr.  Cook's  copper  tube  in  the  crack 
ot  a  boulder  Just  where  the  doctor 
left  it,  there  will  probably  be  *  re- 
vival of  the  question:  Who  was  first 
at  the  pole?    It  is  singular  that  no 
one  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
has' quoted  from  Archbishop  Abbot's 


the  hail,  ami  cannot  b*  U8Cfl, . ,  ,   .  ,' lt 

lvvt  rack  or  an  umbrella  stana.  v 

?iUh  mln^r'w^en  l^rtoooMn  a  tiu-be 
i  rumn»«i  ..  Tnere  is  a  row 

♦  ISL.that  should  go.  They  arc  old 
fnW«?e»t    they  «5w»ya  hurt  W. 
', It    Then  I  a  Hock,  a  wedding  gift 
rms^us:;u>SurdlyoUi-r;s^ned 

to  .InTulaVly  smy.  "holly  out  o 

«S**  ^^K^ASns 
nese  goods  and  snrines  w 

^edP"T^rrarrrramedth\'^,to. 

-  ra\£s  of     uninteresting  European 

has  quoted  from  Archbishop  Abbots  MfMgM ^^^A™  n 
•Brief  Description  of  ihe  World"  the  tJoMotte.^ 
account  of  a  friar  of  Oxford  who  i  some   African   dialect :       rhe^  Qf 
"took  on  him  to  travel  into  those,  Life  of  Dr.  Kan^ 


parts    which   are   under   the  very 
Pole/-    He  did  this  partly  by  necro- 
mancy and  "partly  again  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  frozen  times,  by 
means  whereof  he  might  travel  upon 
the  ice  even  so  as  himself  pleased." 
This  friar  found  directly  under  the 
pole  a  huge  and  black  rock.  Nigra] 
Rupes,  which  being  divers  miles  in; 
circuit,  is  compassed   round  about 
I  with  the  sea,  and   this   sea,  some 
miles  broad,  runs  into  the  ocean  by 
(four  several  currents.  Unfortunate- 
Sly  this  friar  did  not  visit  the  King 
of  Denmark,  nor  did  he  make  a  con- 
tract with  a  lecture  bureau  or  mov- 
ing picture  firm,  so,  to  quote,  the 
Archbishop's  words,  "our  best  mathe- 
maticians in  this  latter    age  have 
•omitted"  mention  of  the  friar's  ex- 
ploit. "  --- 

|     MEN  AND  THINGS  ( 


Walt  Whitman,  giving  several  rea 
sons  why  he  should  like  to  _ live  -  1th 
the  animals,  stated  the  fact  that  no 
\t  them  is  demented  with  the 
one  of  them  is  thought 
mania  of  owning  things .  i 
is  a  fine  one.  although  there  are 
lectors-  among  animate.  «  ^ 
pie.  Men  and  women  are  gi 
to  the  accumulation  and  the  ret  ^.^ 
of     unnecessary     aruc^e  ^      sity  „ 
books,  pictures,  objects  ot^      here  De 
for  decoration,  and  it  m  y  bric 
said  thV  our  E ng f  original 
brae   means    llte™*lystores.   We  are  i 
.French  junk  or  old  st B  for 
not  referring  now  to  coi  ^  | 

some  collect  only  to  sen  ^  t. 
start  again  The  c ou e L  nize  this 
tedly  a  maniac.  We  all  re  b  run 
mania  and  ".ls  not  nece w^,  des 

through  the    RfP^Xh   informs   us ' 
Collectionneurs      *™cn  toy 
that  Mr.  Francis  Carnot  . 
soldiers,  and  Mr.  has  nearly 

that  Mr.  Jules  Doumergue  n  ^ 

2000  bells  ofh7nadr0°USdeklBr1ailles  has 
Comtesse  Chandon  O e  c  trunks, 

filled  several  r°°™u^r  °  possesses 
wnUe    another    collector    ^  ^ 

.thousands  of  clay  P^efn  al  one  from 
France    and  all  dlffenng  ^ 

the  other.     Other   r «  match 
spend  their  time  in  hunting  n 
boxes,  fire  Irons  clarinets ,    *  ^ 
died  some  yearfftftaf°  Bellas  and  she 

shabby  one.  .  

It  matters  not  whether  the  People 


Siftt  class  complete  editions  of  au^ 
hSrsnowS,un?eadal,le,  old >  college  Urt 

oSS  KfSUr^r  ofCrpoem 
and  essavs  with  inscriptions  of  the  j 
stm     unrecognized     authors;    cook  I 
books  of  the  18th    -fntury-oh  he 
money  wasted  on  this    "Wary  or 
irentleman."    Koblnson  will  jnot  sen, 

iMr^nS 

the  gainer.  Louisa,"  he  says  in  a  mel- 
ancholy voice  to  his  wife. 

If  Robinson  were  a  truly  courageous 
and  sensible  man,  he  would  go  to  his  | 
shelves  blindfolded,  pull  down  sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  and  give  them 
*    ♦>,«.  lanltor  for  reckless  disposal. 

„r  Juries  to  the  pile  In  the  alley,  or  uy 
SfiSw  the  old.cio'  man,  however 
conservative  he  might  be7 


them 
man. 
cloaks 


It  matters    .. 

of  a  house  are  rich  or  poor,  they  cling 

when  they  move,  or  wnen 
the  winter  house  or  ?ne 
fore  leaving  *>f  ^li^ortunity  JU> 
country.  Then  is  thehr°Pfndow.  They 
throw  things  out  of  the  by  the 

ot  me  miser.  

Kobinson.  for  example    firmly  In- 
tends each  year    to    move    In  to 
.uburb  for  the  sake  of  better _a 

He  cherishes  this  delusion,  a 
,  summer  he  vows  that  he  ^ 

._  the  fiat  of  -P^S/^I 
when  he  does  move,  the  labor 
comparatively  easy.  (A1,as    en  fields, 
son!    He  may  babble  o  b  no 
but  he -  will  die  in .  that  nat  & 
doubt  the  co^nw  nine  fourtn 
grand  pianoforte     froni    1  ne,gnD 
story  to  the  delight  °  ln  the 

children  and  lUie  "  uid  be  for 
street).  How  easy  it  ^ulaof  the 
him  to  throw  things  "ul..  beioW 
Kitchen  window  into  ^  ^,posite! 

^ere9and  JuUetNhlch  disfigures 


quiet. 

each 

rid 


Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  to  The 
Herald  complaining  of  the  dulness  of 
the  newspapers.  Why,  then,  does  he 
not  furnish  copy  either  by  sending 
contributions  or  by  the  achievement 
of  some  strange  or  daring  ^e  ^ 

ffira&  ^xrsavff  s5 

roo^^g^^^aSy 
son  is  known  as    the  mixed I  ^ 

n*e°f  ...Not  that  I  personally  111™ 

gave  a  ii  »c  '  d  j  wrote  forth- 
wftdhla  fLoornoteefoTth  eighth  chap- 
Ter  of  the  seventh  volume  of  my 
forthcoming sociological ■  ««^k  ^teo 
read  In  the  World  of  July  b  tnat  xviar 

53  Sibana  cruelly  ab"f=J.  her  M- 

?S«  ,he  «M  v^r  ahfrt. 

Anv  man  that  wishes  to  wear  sniris 
macembynhis  -ife  does  not  deserVe  t0 
have  either  a  wife  or  a  shirt,  flor. 
Patterson  was  surely  not  in  his  right 
mind L  nor  would  it  be  any  answer  to 
say  that  being  an  emotional  person 
bt  wished  to  be  choked  in  the  neck 
and  swollen  as  to  his  bosom  by  his 
wife's  own  handiwork. 

"T  also  noted  the  fact,  published  In 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  in  1507  Mr 
C  S  Rolls  attempted  to  fly  with 
wings  from  a  battlement  of  Stirling 
Castle  in  the  presence  of  James  IV., 
but  he  dropped  on  a  heap  of  manure. 
His  excuse  was  this:  'The  wings  were 
Partly  constructed  of  dunghill  fowls, 
ana  were  by  sympathy  attracted  to 
dunghill  and  had  they  entirely 
l0onsistedghof  eagle's  feathers,  they 
would,  for  the  same  reason,  have  been 
[attracted  towards  the  heavens. 


Hector  Fleischmann  Writes  oT 
Those  Who  Pursued  the  Act- 
ress or  Were  Caught  or 
Stolen  by  Her. 

STRANGE  PRESCRIPTIONS 

SENT  TO  DYING  ONE 


»  «  «y  PHILIP  HALE. 

Three  book*  about  Rachel  Have  been 
published  recently  in  Paris:  "Rachel 
et  son  Temps,"  by  A.  de  Faucigny- 
Lucinge;    "La  Vie   Sentimentale  de 
Rachel."  by  Valentine  Thomson,  and 
••Rachel  intime,"  by  Hector  Fleisch- 
mann. The  last  named  volume  of  410 
pages,  with  nearly  90  portraits  and 
other  illustrations,  is  frank  and  inter- 
esting. Describing  the  private  life  of 
the  actress,  it  gives  a  curious  picture 
of  the  artistic  life  in  Paris  for  3 
years,  from  182S  to  .1838. 

Rachel  had  many  and  illustrious 
lovers,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
ever  experienced  a  great  passion.  She 
was  too  calculating,  too  avaricious, 
Mr.  Fleischmann  sums  up  her  career 
by  saving  that  in  all  her  liasons  the 
Jewess  ended  what  the  woman  had 
begun.  One  of  her  lovers.  Dr.  "\  eron, 
wrote  of  her  in  his  "Memolres  d  un 
Bourgeois  de  Paris":  "Do  not  let  your 
heart  be  inflamed  by  the  sudden  ex- 
plosion  of  coquetry   and  tenderness 
with  which  the  tragedian  capriciously 
pleases  herself  in  stupilying  the  fir?t 
comer.    She  will  not  remember  the 
next  morning  her  winning  words  and 
her  advances  of  <he  night  before.  She 
sometimes  laughs  to  herself  over  the 
passions    that    she    inspires."  She 
craved  declarations  of  love  and  was 
amused  by  them,  and  it  was  her  habit 
among  intimate  friends  to  run  over 
the  list  of  aspirants  ;ind  nloclc  thpir 
hopes.  "She  was  the  sister,"  says  Mr. 
Fleischmann,   "of  all  these'  heroines 
of  the  stage,  sensual  rather  than  sen- 
sitive, libertine-rather  than  witty,  but 
skilled  at  their  own  time  and  accord- 
ing to  their  humor  in  uniting  these 
graces  which  seem  so  contradictory 
in  our  less  happy  days. 


Romeo 


STORY  OF  LOW 
OF  RACHEL  FOLD 


It  was  in  1S37  that  Rachel  first  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  of  a  theatre  and 
she  was  then  l<i  years  old.  Her  first 
lover  was  in  all  probability  Dr.  Louis 
Veron  whom  she  met  late  in  183S. 
Was  he  the  first,  or  was  Rachel  like 
the  joyous  old  woman  in  the  Satire 
of  Pertonius?  JMr.  Fleisrlnnatin  he«ins 
his  story  of  the  affair  w  ith  this  philo- 
sophical reflection.  "It  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  a  woman  to  name  her  first 
lover,  what  complications  must  sur- 
round a  search  for  which  there  must 
be  rummaging  in  a  past  which  is  now- 
more  than  50  years  old."  ' 

Veron  first  saw  Rachel  when  she 
was  at  the  Gymnase  Theatre,  poorly 
dressed,  coarsly  shod,— -and  when  he 
remarked    on    this    shabbiness,  de 
Mirecourt  logically  replied:  "Doctor, 
It    is    necessary    to    buy   her  some 
boots."  Veron  was  theji.  45  4'ears  ,old.. 
He  began  life  as  a  paper  merchant 
and  he  thus  turned  naturally  to  lit- 
erature, but  to  make  money,  which 
was  his  god,  he  invested  17,000  francs  1 
in    a    pectoral    paste    which  soon 
brought  him  in  100,000  cranes  a  year. 
He  wrote  for  the  newspapers;  he  be- 
came an  editor,  also  a  dramatic  critic; 
he  founded  a  magazine,  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  and  he  became  owner  of  an  in- 
fluential newspaper,  the  Constitution- 
nel.  He  directed  the  Paris  Opera  from 
1831  to  1835  and  so  shrewdly  that  he 
retired  from  the  opera  with  a  fortune 
estimated  at  2,000,000  francs.    He  was 
a  high-liver,  extravagant,  a  sensua- 
list. His  dinners,  prepared  by  Sophie, 
a  Norman  woman,  were  famous,  and 
at  these  dinners  and  suppers  a  pleas- 
ing intermezzo  was  provided  by  the 
appearance  of  opera  girls  in  living 
pictures.  He  once' told  TToussaye  that 
he  was  a  happy  man.  "For  30  years 
I  have  drunk  daily  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  always  enjoyed  it.  I  have 
had  all  the  women  I  wanted,  and 
the  government  has  done  nothing  of, 
importance  without  consulting  me." 

He  was  fat  and  grotesque,  red- 
faced,  with  a  little  snub  nose,  enorm- 
ous cheeks  and  the  eyes  of  a  pig.  A 
scrubby,  yellow  beard  framed  his 
face.  A  few  scraggly  and  still  more 
yellow  hairs  grew  on  his  neck,  as 
timid  plants  in  a  garden  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  His  cravats  were 
enormous,  so  that  Roger  de  Beauvoir 


used  to  plugiierX|,  tly  sf  riding  letteiwH 
addressed:     "Or.  <Veron,   In   his  cra-fflB 
vat,  Talis."    He  wore,  cocked  on  one\  1 
side,  a  hat  that  would  have  excited 
the  envy  ot  Mr.  Oscar  Hamnierstein. 
Ponsard  described  him  to  the  Duch- 
ess Decar.es:  "I  know  him;  he  is  fat, 
ugly  and  scrofulous,"    Barbey  d'Au- 
revllly  added   that  he  was  leprous. 
Heine  said:  "It  has  often  seemed  to  1 
me  that  from  his  eyes  crawled  a  ram- 
pant mass  of  little  worms,  sticky  and 
shiny."  The  doctor's  bearing  was  one] 
of  insolent  self-satisfaction.    "His  elo-, 
quenee,"  said  Thierry,  "was  that  of  i 
the  quack." 

Rachel  was  only  17,  and  yet  she  en-| 
dured  this  man  for  three  years.  There 
were   quarrels    and  reconciliations., 
Rachel  was  not  a  restful  person.  She] 
was  foolish,  for  she  wrote  letters  to 
him  that  did  her  no  credit  either  In 
orthography  or  in  morals.   When  the 
final  separation  came,  on  account  of 
Count  Walewski,  a  son  of  Napoleon, 
Veron  invited  his  friends  to  dinner, 
and  these  letters  of  the  Tragic  Muse, 
were  served  in  vessels  of  porcelain  or| 
gold   for  the  entertainment  of  the  i 
guests.   Rachel,  hearing  of  this  con- 
temptible act,  was  furious.  Never- 
theless, it  is  believed  that  secretly 
she  renewed  her  relations  with  him, 
for  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  influence  | 
even  in  the  early  days  of  the  second! 
empire.    And  yet,  while  this  hog  of  a] 
man  was  her  lover,  she  refused  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  Astolphe  de 
Custine,  which  would  have  made  her 
a  marchioness. 

Alfred  de  Musset  at  the  zenith  of 
his  glorious  youth  was  for  a  time  at 
Rachel's  feet.     He  had  praised  her 
art  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes; 
he  had  written  glowing  verses  in  her 
honor.  There  is  a  legend  that  it  was 
she  who  made  the  advances  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  write  a  comedy 
and  a  tragedy  for  her;  that  he  ac- 
cepted her  invitation  to  supper;  that, 
engrossed  in  games  of  chess  at  a  cafe, 
he  arrived  late,  and  his  declarations 
breathed  absinthe  and  beer.    But  at 
that  time  De  Musset  was  an  imperti- 
nent wit,  not  a  drunkard.  As  a  mat- 
Iter  of  fact,  he  invited  her  to  a  punch 
I  party  in  her  honor,  and  she  declined. 
In  May,  1839,  he  dreamed  of  and  even 
sketched  a  tragedy  for  her.  They  had 
happy  summer  days  together  at  Mont- 
morency.   "How  charming  she  was,' 
he  wrote,  "the  other  evening,  running 
about  ln  her  garden  with  her  feet  in 
my  slippers."    De  Musset  was  irrita- 
ble, Rachel's  temper  was  trying,  and 
Augustine   Brohan    of   the  Comedie 
Francaise  soon  caused  him  to  forget 
Rachel.  As  he  told  the  story,  she  left 
the  theatre  after  a  performance  and 
gave  her  arm  to  some  young  scrib- 
bler.   Buloz  chided  her,  whereupon 
she  said:  "Bah!  When  I  have  enough 
of  any  one  I  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
,him,"   and   she  then   mentioned  de 
iMusset's  name  and  boasted  that  the 
reason  he  no  longer  visited  her  was 
that  she  had  told  him  he  was  not  wel- 
I  come. 

|    Rachel,  as  well  as  the  Princess  de 
P.elgiojoso,  was  left  by  de  Musset  for 
'  Augustine    Brohf.n.    Dr.    Veron,  by 
Ithe  way,  thought  of  marrying  her 
sister  Madeleine.    He  said  to  Hous- 
1  <^aye:  "As  she  is  not  for  sale,  the  only 
1  way  I  can  have  her  is  to  marry  her. 
Then  I  shall  have  the  handsomest 
woman  in  Paris,  and  she  will  cost  me 
less  than  a  mistress."     A  practical 
man,  tills  V^ron 


Insolence  Was  then  considered  one 
of  the  finest  attributes  of  a  gentle- 
man.   It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  thin 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  wooed  Rachel 
by  sending  his  visiting  card  to  her 
dressing  room  in  the  theatre,  and  on 
this  card  he  wrote:    -Where?  When? 
Uow  much?"    She    was    wet  taken 
aback.     She  pencilled  on   the  same 
card:     "At    your    home.  Tonight. 
Nothing."    The  prince    was    not  30 
vears  old,  and  he  was  a  blond,  ele- 
gant, seductive  person.    Houssaye  in 
a   novel,    "La   Comedienne,"  winch 
was  based  on  the  life  of  Rachel,  said 
of  him:   "He   massacred   th>  virtue 
of  those  w  ho  asked  to  be  massacred.  ' 
For  a  time  the  prince  was  passionate- 
ly in  love  with  her.   Letters,  still  pre- 
served     show     his     devotion.  He 
mourned  her  absence,  for  she  was 
coughing  terribly  at  Ems,  whither  ! 
she  had    gone   for    a  cure,    and    in  : 
Switzerland,  with  a  violent  irritation  \ 
of  the  stomach,   she  took  baths  of, 
whev     The  liason  was    broken  off 
,u„Mtime  before  the  events  of  1848. 
out  Rachel  kept  for  a  long  time  m 
her  library  a  little  statue    ot  the 
,,1-ince.    Only  a  fragment  of  one  o. 
her  letters  has  come  down  to  usjpnd 


•  Sometime  in  1S40  It  Js'lh"Ught  that 
Rn<  hel  tor  once,  was  desperately  in 
Tovo  v.  itli  a  map,  but  his  name  la  un- 
known  r.nd  he  did  no;  respond  to  her 
caprice.  Playing  in  Rouen,  she  ex- 
pcc;  >.d  h:m,  nod-he  (v.sappalnted  h  r. 
Th :rn  was  also  an  unknown  whom 
she  lunged  to  s^o  in  Lon'c'on,  and  in 
jb«r  letters  to  him,  sht  r.-vealed  her- 
fcelf  as  unhappy  and  tormented  by 
iber  lack  of  strength.  "I  have  great 
Vnceess.  but  at  th?  ro?t  of  nVjj  he.-.Ith, 
my  lif<fe.  The  drunkenness,  whicli 
Somes  :'rom  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
passes  into  my  blood  -.mcf  burns  it  " 
'  When  Rachel  was  In  Bonder:  in 
1*41  the  Intimacy  between  her  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  provoked 
rjossip,  and  yet  Qurci  Victoria  pre- 
sented lier  vvitn  a  gold  bracelet  set 
.vlth  diamond*  and  bearing  this  in- 
scription; "Queen  Victor.a  to  Mile. 
Rachel  "  It  is  said  that  -is  the  tra- 
gedlan  was  complaining  cne  day  of 
hi  r  nerves,  th'  Duke  recommended 
4t,  h»r  baths  ef  "tan  sale,'  meaning, 
as  he  thought,  salt  water.  "How's  j 
that!  b«th«  Of  dirty  v.ater?"  "Yes."! 
'But,  irty  lord,  what  sort  of  dirty 
w  a  ter 

Rrichel,  who  had  two  pictures  by 
Diaz  in  her  little  palace  in  the  me 
Trudon.  refused  a  third  which  a  col- 
league offered  to  her  as  a  gift.  "Diaz," 
sin  wrote,  "is  truly  too  little  veiled 
for  an  ornament  of  my  house.  I  often 
like  the  \indress  of  a  charming  wit; 
but  I  cannot  admit  the  nudity  that 
Mollere's  Arslnoe  loved  so  much.  I 
am  not  a  prude,  hut  why  should  I 
deprive  you  of  a  picture  that  I  should 
be  .  i  liged  to  hide?" 

The  colleague,  who  was  either  Na- 
thalie  or  Mme.  Xoblet,  answered  her 
as  follows:  "Dear  and  great  comrade: 
I  was  mad,  almost  impious  in  think- 
ing my  little  picture  worthy  of  your 
palace;  but  my  folly  has  given  me 
;it  le  ist  precious  information  concern- 
Ing  the  sincerity  of  your  modesty. 
Permit  me  to  defend  our  comedy-re- 
pertory which  you  invoke  without 
meaning.  Arslnoe  oblected  above  all 
t"  nudity  In  pictures.  'She  covered 
nudity  In  pictures,  but  had  an  affec- 
tion for  the  reality.'  And  so  I  Hike 
back  my  little  Diaz,  which  Is  some- 
what confused  by  my  rash  venture, 
and  I  hide  Its  confusion  in  my  alcove, 
where  only  Messrs.      can  see 

In  the  boudoir  of  this  palace  was  a 
bust  ot  Napole.in  by  Canova.  for  Ita- 
<  liel  was  then  beloved  by  the  Count 
Wulewekj.  When  he  became  attached 
to  the  tragedienne  he  was  about  34 
years  old  and  he  had  been  a  widower 
for  about  JO  years.  He  was  oharmed 
by  her*t  a  supper  where,  with  other 
dishes,  eels  a  la  Napoleon  and  chicken 
a  la  Marengo  were  Rerved.  He  repaid 
her  for  the  supper  by  giving  her  the 
little  palace  In  the  rue  Trudon.  And 
In  this  palace  was  an  old  and  huge 
guitar,  the  one  used  by  Rachel  when, 
as  she  was  never  weary  ot  telling, 
she  gained  bread  for  herself  and  her 
fnmily  by  singing.  Mr.  Flelschmann 
says  that  this  guitar  wa-s  to  Rachel 
"my  mother's  cross."  According  to  a 
contemporary,  Rachel  first  saw  the 
old  miltar  at  the  house  of  one  of  her 
friends,  a  Mme.  S.,  and  she  begged 
that  she  might  have  It.  When  Count 
Walewakl  saw  It  In  Rachel's  boudoir 
l  •  ;isked  what  it  was  doing  there. 
"It  is  the  guitar  with  which  I,  a  poor 
srlrl,  used  to  sing  in  the  streets  and 
ask  the  passersby  for  alms.  I  keep  It. 
and  I  would  not  take  f.50,000  for  It." 
The  count,  deeply  moved,  Insisted  on 
having  it,  and  at  last  obtained  It  in 
exchange  for  a  diamond  bracelet  and 
ruby  necklace  that  Rachel  desired. 
He  took^Wphome,  rejoicing,  and  prob- 
ably shnwdd  It  to  his  fr'.ends.  Mme. 
8.  worn  one  day  at  the  count's  home 
and  noticed  the  guitar.  Rachel  had 
i  i  i'  -ted  to  give  her  the  tip.  The 
surprise  of  Mme.  S.  led  to  an  explana- 
tion, and  the  count  was  for  a  long 
time  disgusted.  This  is  the  story  told 
by  de.  Mlrecourt.  Unfortunately  for 
the  story,  the  guitar  was  Inventoried 
in  the  auction  sale  of  Rachel's  furnl- 
♦uro  and  effects  in  18.ri8.  Furthermore, 
the  count  was  by  no  means  a  fool, 
and  not  at  all  blind  to  Rachel's  weak- 
nesses. He  had  a  pretty  and  biting 
wit.  Witness  his  letters  to  Dumas 
the  Elder,  when  the  latter  attempted 
vainly  to  add  himself  to  the  list  of 
Rachel's  lovers.  Refused  by  her  and 
inockud  delicately  by  the  count,  Du- 
mas did  not  forgive  her,  as  has  al- 
ly been  shown  In  The  Herald. 

Raqhel  bad  her  first  child  by  the 


Count  Walewski,  a  boy,  Alexandre 
Antonio  jean,  born  in  1845.  She  loved 
him  sincerely,  and  the  count  recog- 
nized his  paternity.  The  boy  resem- 
bled his  mother  in  many  ways,  and 
she  became  more  greedy  of  money  for 
his  sake;  and  the  count,  until  he  mar- 
ried a  Florentine  in  184C,  Anne  Alex- 
andria Catherine  de  Ricci,  who  later 
was  a  brilliantly  frivolous  beauty  In 
the  harem  of  Napoleon  III.,  showed 
his  son  many  little  attentions.  The 
boy  at  last  went  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  but  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign  of  1870-71  and  in  the 
fighting  about  Paris.  In  1893  he  was 
consul-general  of  France  at  Naples, 
and  he  died  in  1893  at  Turin,  leaving 
behind  him  a  son,  who  for  a  time  was 
in  the  French  army,  and  a  daughter. 
His  life  had  been  a  simple  and  honor- 
able one. 

Walewski  left  Rachel  in  1846,  a  little 
before  his  second  marriage.  She. 
talked  of  quitting  the  stage,  but  her 
grief  did  not  end  her  Career.  Nor  was 
she  inconsolable. 

In  1844  the  celebrated  actress,  Vir- 
ginia Dejazet,  was  in  love  with  a 
young  man,  Arthur  Bertrand,  a  son  of 
the  Bertrand  who  was  with  Napoleon 
on  St.  Helena.  He  was  a  tall  youth, 
with  soft  eyes,  a  finely  cultivated 
beard  and  excellent  manners.  Deja- 
zet, at  the  age  of  36,  fell  a  victim  to 
his  charms,  and  was  encouraged  by 
Bertrand's  mother  after  she  had  vis- 
ited the  actress  to  see  what  manner  of 
woman  she  was.  Arthur  was  only  17 
years  old,  and  the  mother  was  thank- 
ful to  Dejazet  as  an  amorous  Initiator. 
As  soon  as  the  youth  became  of  age 
he  treated  Dejazet  abominably.  He 
wasted  her  money,  borrowed  sums 
which  he  would  not  repay  when  she 
was  in  need,  and  was  contemptuously 
unfaithful  to  her.  Not  only  was  he  a 
gambler;  he  became  a  drunkard.  De- 
jazet appealed  to  him  in  vain.  At  last 
Rachel,  who  was  Intimate  with  her. 
robbed  her  of  the  cad.  Here  was  an 
instance  of  infatuation;  for  Bertrand 
bad  neither  gold  nor  influence.  Rachel 
was  less  generous  toward  him  with 
money  than  was  Dejazet.  and  she  was 
not  easily  persuaded  to  lend^o  any 
one.  She  looked  on  him  as  a  spoiled 
boy.  And  by  him  she  had  her  second 
child.  G.ibrlel  Victor.  Bertrand,  al- 
ways a  cad,  would  not  acknowledge 
his  fatherhood,  and  the  llason  was 
broken.  Rachel  kept  the  boy»wlth  her 
and  her  elder  son.  Gabriel  entered 
the  navy,  had  a  part  of  his.  nose  shot 
off  by  the  bursting  of  n  shell  in  the 
Franco-Prns"i:'n  war,  and  he  died  in 
the  Congo  in  1«89.  The  father  died  a 
bachelor  In  1S7L  Dejazet  was  then 
poor  and  unhappy  In  London.  She 
made  no  rlnlm  for  the  sums  of  money 
loaned  M4  when  they  were  together. 


In  little  over  a  month  she  netted  over 
200,000  francs,  and  she  was  showered 
with  jewels.  The  Tzar  gave  her  a 
ring  with  a  large  emerald  and  a 
dozen  diamonds,  ear-rings  of  rubles, 
diamonds  and  emeralds,  a  brooch 
with  drops  of  opals  and  diamonds, 
and  she  had  all  sorts  of  presents  from 
the  Tsarina,  Gortschakoff  and  the 
nobility.  The  Tsarina  sent  her  a  she- 
ass  that  she  might  be  strengthened 
by  a  milk  diet,  and  the  actress  was 
even  invited  to  dine  at  the  palace. 
At  Moscow  there  was  a  harvest  of 
roubles  and  costly  presents  given  to  I 
her.  Then  she  returned  to  Paris,  but  j 
the  days  of  her  return  were  unhappy; 
she  came  to  America  to  pass  still  un- 
happier  days,  and  her  return  to  Eu- 
rope was  to  die.  There  was  no  longer 
any  thought  of  lovers.  When  she 
took  her  last  earthly  journey  from 
Marseilles  to  Cannet,  it  was  on  the 
yacht  of  Prince  Napoleon,  who  thus 
paid  a  debt  or  t-emembrance,  the 
lover  of  her  better  days.  And  she  did 
r.ot  forget  the  attention,  for  the  night 
before  her  deatii  she  ordered  that  he 
should  receive  two  costly  fruit  stands 
and  a  bust. 


1 


Frederick  Wll'iam  IV..  King  of 
Prussia,  Invited  Kachael  to  play  at 
Potsdam  in  »*52  The  Tsar  Nicholas 
\.  was  visiting  Frederick  and  Rachel 
was  offered  et  an  Intermezzo  between 

.  a  stag  .  hunt  and  a  diplomatic  talk. 
To  the  consternation  of  all  she  robed 
herself  In  a  King  black  silk  garment 
which  accentuated  the  dead  white  of 
her  nk:n.  Maid.i  of  the  royal  house- 
hold rc-lressod  her.  "Is  It  true  that 
ftp  Is  so  handsome?"  was  her  first 

| que* ion.  "Is  he  really  amiable  to- 
ward womei.'."  There  was  no  doubt 

|i.f  h'.s  audibility,  for  she  wrote  to 
Lecointe:  "The  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russia*  has  sent  me  by  his  aide-de- 
camp,  Count  Orlort,  two  magnificent 
opals  surrounded  by  diamonds,  which 
I  value  by  the  sight  of  the  nose  as 
they  say— I  don't  know  why— at  f.10,- 
000."  Furthermore,  the  Tsar  invited 
hrr  to  act  at  St.  Petersburg  the  next 
year  . .      t  ,  ,  .. 1 

And  In  that  vear  she  became  the 
mistress  of  Prince  Napoleon,  other- 
wise known  for  his  cowardice  as 
"Cralnt-Plomb,''  and  later  as  "Plomb- 
Ploinb,"  through  D.  Mlrecourt  said 
that  the  prince  s  grandmother, .  fond 
of  mockery,  gave  him  the  nickname 
"Gros  Bonffl"  or  "Plon-Plon."  The 
Prince  had  already  lived  with  a  re- 
lation of  Rachel.  Judith  Bernat.  and 
had  a  son  by  her.  The  prince  had 
Inherited  his  father's  disposition  and 
never  could  look  on  actresses  with  a 
cool  eye. 

His  adventures  with  Mme.  Ar- 
novild  -Plessy  and  much  later  with 
Corn  Pearl  were  notorious.  Constant- 
ly unfaithful  to  Kacliel,  he  neverthe- 
less was  apparently  fond  of  her  and 
he  endeavored  to  prevent  her  Journey 
to  Russia,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  give  to  her  the  million  roubles 
which  she  expected  to  gain  there. 

She  went  to  Russia  and  her  success 
was  immediate,  though  Mile.  George 
nnd  Mile.  Bourgoln  had  also  tri- 
umphed there  before  her.  She  was 
uromlsed  400.000  francs  for  six  months 


When  her  funeral  took  place  In 
Pa.'ls  there  was  an  enormous  crowd. 
Her  younger  son  walked  immediately 
behind  the  hearse.  The  elder  was  in 
Switzerland.  No  one  of  her  lovers 
held  a  cord  of  the  funeral  canopy,  but, 
irony  of  ironies!  Dumas  the  elder,  the 
one  that  had  been  lgnomlniously  re- 
jected, was  chosen  as  one  of  the  hon- 
orary pallbearers. 

She  had  gained  great  sums,  and 
some  of  her  lovers  had  been  generous. 
The  Herald  has  already  stated  that 
the  sale  of  her  furniture  and  personal 
effects  brought  nearly  f.400,000.  The 
value  of  her  whole  estate  was  f.1,274,- 
371  9  centimes.  The  two  children  In- 
herited a  half,  the  parents  a  quarter 
and  her  brother  and  sisters  the  re- 
maining quarter. 

"On  whose  fingers  today  blaze  the 
rings  of  Thlsbe?  About  whose  wrists 
curve  and  wind  the  gblden  serpent 
bracelets  of  Berenice?  Whose  are  the 
tunics  of  Phedre;  where,  falling  into 
dust,  are  the  light  veils  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Cleopatra  who  appeared  one 
night  In  the  spectacular  and  legendary 
piece  of  a  brilliant  and  divine  twilight 
of  the  east?" 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "L'Agonle  d' 
Hermlone"  the  author  of  "Rachel  In- 
time"  describes  the  sickness  and  death 
of  the  actress,  alter,  he  has  given  an 

annotated  catalogue  of  the  more  Illus- 
trious lovers.  Not  the  least  Interest- 
ing portion  of  this  chapter  Is  the  ac- 
count of  remedies  proposed  by  quacks 
and  obscure  admirers  near  and  far. 

When  Lawrence  Sterne  fell  sick  in 
Paris  a  physician  at  once  prescribed 
a  refreshing  potion,  a  sure  cure 
against*  "the  malady  of  consumption." 
A  cock  was  flayed  alive,  ground  In  a 
mortar,  boiled  with  poppy  seeds,  and 
strained.  Then  a  male  crawfish  was 
added  to  the  stew.  A  female  would 
have  induced  complications. 

Mr.  Flelschmann  does  not  mention 
this  remedy,  but  prescriptions  re- 
ceived by  Rachel  were  as  singular. 
One  Bureaux,  then  In  America,  sent 
the  "receipt  of  an  old  physician."  A 
calf's  foot  was  to  be  cooked  In  a  pint 
ft  milk.  This  broth  was  to  be 
strained  through  a  sieve  and  then 
sugared,  or,  if  one  preferred,  orange 
flowert  were  to  be  added.  The  milk 
then  jellied  was  to  be  eaten  with  a 
spoon.  Mayor  Pichard  advised  horse  i 
chestnuts  roasted  and  reduced  to 
powder.  Anothei  recommended  hfearty 
meats,  generous  wines,  mineral  wa- 
ters and  Blaneard's  Iron  pills.  Mr. 
Rouch  advised  her  to  drink  a  water 
thus  prepared:  Take  a  pint  of  spring 
water  and  boll  in  it  two  sheep's  feet, 
two  heads  of  lettuce,  a  handful  of 
watercress,  five  or  six  leaves  of  white 
chicory,  a  grated  carrot,  a  pinch  of 
woodbine,  a  half-ounce  of  white  gum 
arabic,  an  ounce  of  sugar  candy  and 
four  crushed  snails.  Mr.  Foulquler 
de  la  Marniere  was  cured  of  con- 
sumption by  sleeping  In  a  cow  stable, 
and  he  offered  Rachel  that  of  his 
father-in-law.  Perhaps  these  and 
other  prescriptions  still  more  singular 
relieved  t'  e  boredom  of  the  actress. 


When  her  death  was  Imminent,  a  ] 
dozen  Jews  nnd  Jewesses  came  from 
Nice  to  intone  the  funeral  chant  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  they  sang  from  the1 
Psalms  until  she  was  no  more.    It  - 
was  11  o'clock*  at  night  and  an  un- 
foreseen rain  beat  against  the  shut-  • 
ters  of  her  chamber.   Dr.  Tarn  pier, 
the  physician  who  attended  Rachel, 
nnd  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  her  last  I 
hours  which  Is  now  rare,  states  as  a 
scientific  fact  that  the  approach  of 


watery  meteors  can  shorten  the  denth  i 
;  agony,  or  make,  it  coincide  with  a 
(Change  in  the  weather.  "But  the 
faith  of  many  Israelites  does  not  ad- 
mit this  simple  explanation.  In  the 
eyes  of  people  who  profess  this  faith, 
a  like  coincidence  proves  that  the 
angels  weep  and  welcome  the  soul  of 
the.  person  who  has  just  departed." 

And  when  Rachel  died,  the  people 
of  Cannet  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
flames  rising  from  the  villa.  They 
hastened,  believing  the  villa  was  on 
fire.  Yet  there  was  no  trace  of  such 
an  accident  in  the  house. 

At  the  gravfe  in  Pere  Lachaise  the 
chief  rabbi  prayed  in  Hebrew  and 
tiien  protested  against  the  rumor  of 
Rachel's  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Arsene  Houssaye,  who  wished  always 
to  be  considered  witty,  added  in  his 
memoirs  that  the  rabbi,  seeing  the 
Baron  de  Rothschild  near  him,  said 
between  two  psalms:  "I  did  well  to 
sell  my  Credit  Mobilier;  it  was  high 
time.  It's  dropped  100  francs." 

The  dramatists,  the  writers,  the  fa- 
mous and  the  humble  were  near  this 
grave,  and  as  Figaro  observed,  "trag- 
edy was  represented  only  by  the  ab- 
sence of  M.  Ponsard."  And  near  the 
grave,  with  violets  as  a  last  gift,  was 
Virginie  Dejazet,  whose  lover,  Bert- 
rand, had  been  stolen  from  her  by  the 
woman  In  the  coffin. 

Tremont  Theatre. 

After  a  long  and  successful  season 
the  Tremont  Theatre  closed  its  doors 
for  a  brief  vacation  last  evening, 
when  "The  Girl  In  the  Taxi"  came 
to  the  end  of  Its  run. 

Sept.   6,   Louis  Mann   In    "The  Man 
Who  Stood  Still,"  by  Jules  Eckert  Good- 
man. First  time  here;  two  weeks, 
j    Sept.  20,   "The  Candy  Shop."  First 
time  here;  six  weeks. 

Nov.  1,  "The  Love  Cure,"  by  Edmund 
Eysler  and  Oliver  Herford.   First  time 
'  here;  four  weeks. 

|    Nov.  29,  Elsie  Ferguson  In  "Such  a 

,  Little  Queen,"  by  Channing  Pollock."  '■ 
First  time  here;  two  weeks. 

!  Dec.  IS,  "Follies  of  1909,"  by  Harry  E.  J 
Smith  and  Maurice  Levi.  First  time ! 
here;  three  weeks. 

Jan.  3,  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  I 
by  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wlggln  and  Char- 
lotte Thompson.    First  time  here;  nine 
weeks.  , 

March  7,  Raymond  Hitchcock  In  "The 
Man  Who  Owns  Broadway,"  by  George 
M.  Cohan.   First  time  here;  nine  weeks. 

May  9,  "The  Girl  In  the  Taxi."  with 
Carter  de  Haven,  by  Anthony  Mars, 
adapted   by   Stanislaus   Stange.  First 

1  time  here;  nine  weeks. 

Park  Theatre. 

When  the  curtain  fell  upon  "The 
Man  from  Home"  at  the  Park  Thea- 
tre, last  evening,  It  ended  the  season 
that  had  lasted  from  September  to 
July.  Every  attraction  presented  was 
new  to  the  Boston  stage.  The  sum- 
mary: 

Sept  2,  Emmett  Corrlgan  in  "Kee- 
gan's  Pal,"  by  Paul  Wllstach;  2% 
weeks.  t 

Sept.  20,  Thomas  A.  Wise  and  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  In  "A  Gentleman  from 
Mississippi,"  by  Harrison  Rhodes  and 
Thomas  A.  Wise;  14  weeks. 

Dec.  13,  Fannie  Ward  In  "Van  Al- 
len's Wife,"  by  Forrest  Halsey  and 
Lee  Arthur;  two  weeks. 

Dec.  27,  Ruth  St.  Denis  in  Hindu 
dances;  one  week. 

Jan.  2,  William  Hodge  in  "The  Man 
from  Home,"  by  Booth  Tarkington 
and  Harry  Leon  Wilson;  27  weeks. 

//  /  f 

WALNUTS    FOR    FIERCENESS,  j 

The  men  and  women  who  insist 
that  we  should  all  live  chiefly  on 
nuts,  even  when  we  are  physically 
unable  to  climb  trees  or  throw  sticks 
at  branches,  will  welcome  the  news 
that  the  fierce  bulls  raised  for  Mexi- 
can arenas  are  fed  on  English  wal- 
nuts. Whether  chestnuts,  pecan  nuts, 
almonds,  butternuts,  hazelnuts  or  the 
world-famous  nuts  of  Brazil  would  be 
ae  stimulating  a  diet,  we  leave  to 
learned   students,  natural  and  un- 
licensed doctors,  theorists  and  manu- 
facturers of  health-saving  foods.  A, 
r.riter  in  the  Referee  of  London  at- 
tributes a  bellicose  disposition  to  ill- 
ehosen  food.    "People  who  lead  Bed- 
entary  lives  and  who  eat  starch  in; 
the  form  of  potatoes,  bread  and  pie; 
crust',  and  also  flesh  meats  of  various  j 
kinds,  unconsciously'  replenish  their' 
deposit  of  cantankerousncss."     In  j 
mythology  there  were  horses  that  fed  j 
on  human  flesh,  and  iS^^e-do  not  err. 


nils  ol  Colchis,  with  braxen  feet 
breathing  fire,  were  made  the 
j  Irritable  by  a  diet  of  human 
lesh.  Marco  Polo  saw  prodigious 
irild  and  fierce  ofxen,  the  beyaminl  In 
ribei.  where  the  people  had  a  dis- 
Hjreeabte  knack  of  raising  thunder 
Storms  at  t. ill;  and  in  Bengal  he  saw 
>\en  almost  as  tall  as  elephants;  and 
n  the  Tinevelly  and  Madura  regions 
he  saw  oxen  and  bulls  worshipped, 
but  he  said  nothing  about  the  diet 
of  these  beasts.  The  man  that  eats 
only  fruit,  nuts  and  vegetables  that 
grow  above  the  ground  is  said  to  be  of 
a  pacific  nature,  and  his  manners  are 
certainly  mild,  sometimes  squashy. 
Yet  these  Mexican  bulls  are  fed  on1 
nuts  to  make  them  frisky  and  dan-, 
gerous.  Verily,  this  is  a  little  world  j 
of  great  wonders. 


SICK-ROOM  COURTSHIP. 

Whenever  in  the  tragl-comedy  of 
life  a  bachelor  or  widower  marries 
a  trained  nurse,  there  is  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise from  his  relations  even  when 
they  are  not   looking  forward  ava- 
riciously to  his  death.    The  indiffer- 
L>nt  as  regards  the  disposal  of  his 
[properly  shake  wise  heads  or  make 
[jocose  remarks.    Yet  what  is  more 
natural  than  this  coronation  of  con- 
valescence?  For  once  since  he  left 
'his  mother's  care  the  patient  has 
!  been  waited  on  with  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy.  If  he  has  never  been  married, 
•  he   realizes   man's    helplessness  in 
time  of  sickness,  his  loneliness.  Male 
1  friends  may  inquire  after  him.  They  | 
(may  even  visit  the  sick  room,  but 
J  their  attitude  is  not  unlike  that  of 
[  the  emotional  landlord  who  looked 
at   Artemus   Ward    for   a  moment 


when  he  was  down  with  a  fever  in  a 
Western  town  and  said:     "I  never 
could  bear  to  see  any  one  die." 
The  flippant  may   say  that  the 
urse  is  now  trained  for  the  capture 
!  a  husband.   It  might  be  more  just- 
■  said  that  she  is  trained  to  be  an 
dmirable  wife,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
11  women  are  not  so  trained.  She 
;  scrupulously  neat  in  every  way, 
nd  mcny  otherwise  estimable  worn- 
n  are  negligent  in  matters  of  the 
oilet.    She  is  quiet  in  her  move- 
aents;  she  has  a  light  walk,  a  light 
ouch.    She  knows  that  food  should 
>c  served  daintily.    She  also  knows 
he  value  of  reticence.    She  refuses 
o  be  irritated  or  excited.   The  man 
s  persuaded  that  she  never  took  the , 
like  interest  in  any  other  patient.  He 
is    constantly    observing    her.  He 
tsould  tell  the  number  of  her  waist  '; 
buttons  and  whether  her  hair  has  a 
tendency  to  curl  on  the  nape  of  the', 
neck.   As  be  is  dependent  on  her,  he 
also  becomes  so  accustomed  to  her 
thai  be  misses  her  if  she  leaves  the 
room,  and  the  night  watches  are  re- 
lieved by  thought  of  her.    Nor  does 
the  nurse  if  she  consents  to  wed  the 
patient,  throw  oft  a  mask,  turn  slat- 
tern and  a  shrew. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  nurse  is 
willing  to  wed  the  patient.   She  sees 
liim  when  he  is  downcast,  peevish, 
cowardly,  grotesque,  complaining  of 
a    little   pain,    unreasonable,  fussy 
Qhour.  his  dry  toast.    The  beard  of 
a  week  does  not  make   him  more 
heroic.    He  chatters  about  himself 
and  his  business,  or  he  asks  her  im- 
pertinently  about  her  early  life.  A 
trained  nurse  pays  the  highest  com- 
piiment  to  the  character  of  a  man 
when  she  consents  to  marry  him,  for 
ihe  knows  him  through  and  through, 
fh  hts  glory  and  in  his  shame.  Per- 
Itaps  to  her  all  men  are  children,  and 
pier  love  toward  one  in  particular  la 
(maternal  both  in  the  present  and  for 
fthe  future. 


V'1      !<Mr  . 

COLOR  AND  HEAT. 

Forty  years  ago  or  more  it  was  I 
generally  believed  In  New  England 
that  boys  and  men  who  wore  red 
flannel  underclothes  In  winter  were 
warmer  and  more  comfortable  than 
those  who  wore  white  flannel  under 
clothes  of  equal   or   even  heavier 
weight.     Thick   clothing  was  then 
considered  indispensable  In  winter, 
and  chest  protectors  of  buckskin  and 
flannel  were  worn  by  many  next  the : 
skin.    Houses,  schools,  offices  ana 
shops  were  kept  at  summer  heat,  and  j 
in    many    instances    the  Internal' 
warmth  was  so  great  that  furniture 
cracked.   Little  by  little  there  was  a 
swing  to  the  other  extreme.  Now 
many     wear     light-weight  under- 
clothes the  year  ronnd,  and  some 
men  wear  knee  drawers  and  short- 
sleeved    undershirts    in  December. 
The  theory  that  red    flannels  are 
warmer    than    white    ones  excites 
homerlc  laughter.    But  now  comes 
Capt.  J.  M.  Phalen,  U.  S.  A.,  with  a 
paper,  "An  Experiment  with  Orange 
Red  Underwear  in  the  Tropics,"  in 
which  he  records  experiments  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
red  Is  five  degrees  warmer  man  the 
white  in  hot  countries.  Meanwhile 
Prof.  Henry  J.  Cox  of  Chicago  insists 
that  on  a  hot  day  a  man  in  black  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  ts  twenty  degrees 
hotter  than  if  he  was  dressed  in 
white.   Yet  what  trousers  are  hotter 
than  those  of  white  duck,  and1  what 
are  cooler  than  those  of  yellow  nan- 
keen, which,  alas,  are  now  not  easily 
obtained  in  this  country?    Have  ex- 
periments been    made    with  blue, 
gTeen,  violet?    The  chief  calefacient 
in  summer  is  the    white  starched 
shirt  with  stiff  collar,  fixed  or  ad- 
justable.   Prof.  Cox  does  not  state 
whether  the  black  and  white  clothes 
used  in  the  experiments    were  of 
equal  weight.    There  are  still  stick- 
lers for  propriety,  who  wear  frock 
coats  and  plug  hats    when  Sirius 
I  rages  at  high  noon. 
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"Sapho,"  founded  on  Daudet's  noyeL 

Cast: 

Joan  Gauesin  Richard  BuUlcr 

Dechelette  William  Balfour 

Undo   Cesalre  .Harry  Brooks 

Fla mailt  James   S.  Barrett 

t interna  William  H.  Evarts 

CaoudaJ  Charles  Stevens 

Joseph  Anna  Kiley 

Madame  Heltema  .Florence  Ham 

Julie  Olive  Rea  Temple 

Aunt  Divonne  Eleanor  Brownell 

Alice  Dore  Ruth  Copley 

Fanny   LeGrancl  ("Sapho")  

Charlotte  Hunt 

KEITH'S. 

George  Macfarlane  and  Viola  Gillette 
in  "Accidents  Will  Happen." 


HAMMERSTEIN   IN  LONDON. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  is  as  irrepressible 
as  he  is  enthusiastic.   He  is  enamored 
of  opera,  and  he  will  be  faithful  to 
his  love.    Having  promised  not  to 
piye  perfoi  nances  of  grand  opera  in 
Now  York,  he  now  Iooks  toward  Lon- 
don.   Mr:  Beecham,  the  son  of  the 
wealthy  P'1   manufacturer,  has  taken 
opera  as  a  hobby,  as  other  men  golf.j 
or  the  collecting  of  first  editions,  and 
though  he  is  prepared  to  spend  large 
sums,   he  declares  that  Londoners 
are  not  an  operagoing  folk;  that  the 
opera  at  Covent  Garden  is  only  an 
amusement  of  society.    If  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein   should   produce   opera  in 
London  as  he  did  at  the  Manhattan, 
he  would  at  least  surprise  the  gen- 
eral publn  and  he  might  thus  gain 
liberal  support.   He  hi  audacious,  and 
he  has  an  unusual  faculty  for  engag- 
ing singers  who  are  talked  about,  and 
who  draw,  please  ail  excite  large 
audiences.    He  was  born  under  a 
jjucky  and  c.peratic  star. 

AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL-Lind-  j 
say     Morison     stock     company  in 
-Caught  in  the  Rain."  by  William  | 
Collier  and  Grant  Stewart.  Cast: 

Dick  Crawford  Wilson  Melrose 

Fame.  Maxwell .  . .  Edward  F.  Nannery 

Krvce  Forrester  Theodore  Friebus 

lob  Livingston  ™ch fifton 

George  Thompson.-.George  DeCarJeton 

Andrew  Mason  3ohn  Meehan 

David  Bertram  Frank  BmtthMM 

.Take  Schneider  L™1*  ™  *' 

Andy  Cronin  J°""  MacNiel 

George  Washington  White  ■■■  ■  

be    8  William  Hasson 

Muriel  Mason  Rosalind  Coghjan 

Violet  Mason  

Mrs.  Menden  nose 

Nellie  Gardner  Mary  Sanders 


Several  of  the  acts  at  Keith's  last 
night  were  as  refreshing  on  a.  hot 
night  as  a  plunge  in  the  ocean  or  a 
fresh  wind  from  the  mountains. 
They  were  as  tonic  to  the  audience 
which  showed  its  appreciation  in 
prolonged  applause.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  of  George  Macfarlane 
and  Viola  Gillette,  formerly  of  "The 
Beauty  Spot."  who  appeared  in  a  lit- 
tle skit  called  "Accidents  Will  Hap- 
pen "  To  hear  Macfarlane's  rich 
ba«s  voice  and  see  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  winsome  Miss  Gillette 
was  -a'tjreatlj.. "  a 

-Je'-rr.our  Brown  and  Nat  Aver, 
Bostbn  boys,  filled  up  nearly  half  an 
hour  with  capital  bits  of  song  and 
humor.  They  are  excellent  enter- 
t  uners  and  their  new  song,  "Chan, 
teclcr  "'  was  a  hit.  Their  specialties 
are   original   and   timely  and  both 

"The'' possibilities  of  the  work  that 
can  be  done  on  a  hot  night  by  one, 
in  perfect  phvsical  condition  was  well 
!  illustrated  by  Bobby  Pandur  and  his 
brother  These  exponents  of  physi-| 
cal  culture  gave  an  entertaining  dem- 
onstration of  strenuous  acrobatics. 

"Baseballitis"  is  a  comedy  that 
brings  the  fan  within  his  own  home. 
The  wife,  stung  to  tTie  quick  by  the 
inattention  of  her  husband,  who  is 
constantly  at  haseball  games  and 
clubs,  advertises  for  a  star  boarder. 
She  gets  one,  but  unknowingly  it  is 
a  chum  of  her  husband's,  who  gives' 
her  the  fright  of  her  life.  The  skit 
is  well  done  .  by  Arthur  Avers,  Jo- 
seph Redman  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wis- 
dom. , 
The  first  vaudeville  presentation  of 
-La  Grande  Pandore,"  by  Mrs.  John 
Colby  Abbott,  was  not  highly  appre- 
ciated. A  lecture  on  dress  of  centu- 
ries ago  failed  to  strike  a  very  re- 
sponse chord  in  last  night's  audi- 
ence   Perhaps  it  was  the  weather. 

Josephine  Joy  is  a  New  England 
Conservatory  girl  who  has  been  an 
understudy  to  Fritzi  Scheff.  She  has 
some  of  the  mannerisms  of  the  sin- 
ger and  has  a  good  voice. 

Other  acts  were  De  Dio's  pony  cir- 
cus, Douglas  and  Mascrop  sisters  and 
Work  and  Ower,  European  acrobats. 

BURR'S  PISTOLS. 

The  Herald  spoke  last  Sunday  of 
collectors,  their  mania  and  their  zeal. 
It  then  failed  to  mention  the  singu- 
lar tribe  that  finds  pleasure  in  form- : 
ing  a  museum  of  weapons  that  havej 
killed  famous  men  and  of  memora- 
bilia connected  with  the  hangman, 
the  sworder,  the  electrician  of  the 
chair  in  a  word  with  aH,the  final  dis- 
posers   of    justice    or  injustice. 
There  is  no  reference  here  to  hands 
of   criminals   and   pieces   of  Jack- 
ketch  s  rope  that  may    be   used  In 
I  witchcraft;    for   witchcraft   is  still 
I  practised  in  many  civilized  countries, 
Seven  in  lonely  villages  of  the  north; 
I  ln  City  districts  where  Ignorant  for- 
eigners swarm;  on  southern  planta 
tions. 

Of  close  kin  to  the  collector  of 
gruesome  relics  is  the  man  that 
prides  himself  on  the  possession  of 
pistols,  rifles,  rapiers  used  In  cele- 
brated duels.  Only  last  week  a  man 
appeared  In  a  Louisville  police  court, 
and  as  a  full  answer  to  the  charge 
that  he  had  kicked  a  negro  boy  in 
the  face  proudly  asserted  his  de- 
scent in  a  straight  line  from  Aaron 
Burr  and  as  a  proof  showed  the 
pistols  that  were  held  by  Burr  and 
Hamilton.  Where  have  not  these 
pistols   been  shown?  What  stories 


Save"  not  Seen  told  about  them?  The 
pistols  -were  last  seen  by  Bostonlans 
lit  an  inn  kept  for  many  years  at 
Mashpee  for  the  benefit  of  flBhermen 
and  less  Industrious  visitors  to  the 
Cape.  The  landlord  did  not  favor 
all  hie  guests.  If  they  simply  paid 
their  bill  and  said  "Good  evening." 
they  left  In  Ignorance  of  the  sacred 
relics;  but  if  there  was  Judicious 
praise  of  the  fried  bananas,  th« 
chickens  and  the  tub  butter  In  which 
the  landlord  for  some  reason  took  a 
pride  that  was  Inhuman,  the  pistols 
were  produced  with  a  solemnity  that, 
turned  the  little  dining  room  into  a 
shrine.  Then  there  was  a  tale  that 
tried  the  patience  of  the  stoutest 
soul.  According  to  the  landlord  these 
pistols  were  at  one  time  In  the  pos- 
session of  Daniel  Webster,  and  thei 
inference  was  that  the  godlike  Dan-| 
lei  bequeathed  them  to  the  landlord's 
father.  The  tale  In  all  Its  length 
and  with  all  its  details  was  heard  In 
silence.  Woe  to  him  that  Inter- 
rupted! Landlord  Holmes  died  some 
years  ago.  Where  now  are  the 
pistols?  From  long  telling  of  the 
story  he  had  come  to  believe  in  it  Im- 
plicitly.; His  exultation  In  the  actual 
possession  was  equalled  only  by  that 
of  Rawdon  Crawley  bequeathing  to 
Becky  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo  the 
pistols,  his  best  pair,  with  which  he 
had  shot  the  captain. 

ANTI-SIEGFRIED. 
Siegfried    Wagner's    opera  "Der 
Kobold,"  produced  a  few  years  ago  at 
i  Hamburg,  was  bisseii  when  It  was 
recently  pti  formed    at   Berlin,  and 
newspaper-  have  coinmented  on  the 
event  as  "Anti-Wagnerian."    This  Is 
doing  Siegfried  too  mr.cn  honor.  The 
Anti-Wagnerian,    if    he    exists,  is 
nsalnst  the  illustrious  father's  theo- 
ries and  boiesome  parages,  for  even 
the  warmest  admirer  of  Richard  now 
admits  ths  existence  of  tedious  pages 
lb  "The  Rlig"    Slegirled  Is  hardly 
worth  the  distinction     Studying  to 
be  an  architect  he  waa  persuaded  by 
bis    mother  to    turn    musician  that 
there  mlgh'  be  a  dynasty  at  Bayreuth, 
and  he  ano  hts  mother  have  there 
done  the  ^reat  Richard  much  harm. 
The  demonctratlon  at  Berlin  wasonlj 
against  a  t:iesorne  opera— for,  accord- 
ing to  report.  "Der  Kobold,"  as  are 
the  other  operas  of  Siegfried,  Is  dull 
Berliners  have  in  all  limes  held  pub- 
lic frankness,  to  be  au  artistic  duty 


AGGRESSIVE  INDIVIDUALITY. 

They  that  urge  men  to  be  Individ- 
ual and  conspicuous  In  dre*S9  in  the 
desire  of  accentuating  personality, 
enlivening  the  landscape  and  giving 
color  to  conventionally  drab  streets 
should  mark  the  fate  of  Mr.  Chenken 
of  New  York  and  of  Mr.  Ounther  of 
Ogden,  Utah.    Mr.  Chenken.  asking 
for  the  renewal  of  a  pushcart  license, 
blazed  with  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious minerals,  and  was  looked  on 
with   suspicion.     Mr.  Ounther,  dis- 
embarking on    a    New   York  pier,, 
arrayed  gallantly  in  cowboy  costume 
and  balancing  a  rifle  over  a  shoulder, 
excited  the  attention  of  the  surveyor 
of  the  port,  and  lo,  Mr.  Gunther  was' 
found  to  have  goods  in  excess  of 
those  declared  by  him.-  Sobriety  in 
dress  would  have  served  the  two,  and 
they  would  have  passed  in  the  crowd. 
There  is  no  sociological  or  aesthetic 
reason  why  a  pushcart  man  should 
not  wear  diamonds,  or  why  a  citizen, 
now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  New 
York  as  an  editor,  should  not  dress 
as  a  cowboy;  but  in  each  Instance 
the  particular  occasion  demanded  i 
conventional  appearance. 

/U-Ch    I  4     I  <j  l» 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


Mr  J  M.  Barrie  says  that  he  al- 
ways likes  to  have  a  dictionary  on 
the  table  when  he  is  at  work;  th, 
presence  of  the  book  gives  him  a 


w,        s   the  old  dictionary— and  the 

modern  one  is  eoon  old— is  to  some 
more  than  a  very  help  in  time  of 
trouble.  It  Is  more  to  them  than  a 
Corrector  •  of  spelling  or  a  compila- 
tion of  definitions.  When  Gautier.  a 
young  man,  first  called  on  Baude- 
laire.' the  latter  asked  him  impres- 
sively whether  he  was  fond  of  read- 
ing dictionaries,  not  consulting  them 
but  reading  them,  as  he  would  read 
Balzac  or  Dumas. 

Another  part  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Sir  James  A.  H. 
Murray,  has  i-ist  been  published.  It 
Includes   words    from  "Sauce-alone." 
(the  name  of  a  plant)  to  -Scouring. 
Tim  particular  part   of   the  eighth  j 
volume    is    edited    by    Mr.    Henry  | 
Bradley.   When  Dr.  Kurnivall  died  a 
feu  days  ago,  many  newspapers  stat- 
ed that  he  was  the  editor  of  this  dic- 
tionary.    He   may  haye  assisted  in 
the  collection   of   material,   but  his 
name  has  never  appeared  in  any  vol- 
ume as  editor  or  sub-editor. 

The  July  part  records  3157  words, 
while  the  Standard,  within"  the  same 
limits,  records  2048,  and  the  Century 
2055.  Dr.  Johnson  admitted  only  84. 
The  Oxford  contains  14,204  illustra- 
tive quotations,  and  In  these  quota- 
tions the  general  reader  will  find 
much  entertainment.  The  Standard 
contains  only  in:'  quotations;  the  Cen- 
tury 1393;  and  Dr.  Johnson's,  735. 

Let  us  today  consider  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's treatment  of  a  few  American- 
isms. 

"To  have  the  say"— that  is,  to  be  In 
command,  is  noted  as  a  pure  Ameri- 
canism, and  the  earliest  quotation  Is 
from  Owen  Wister's  "Virginian" 
(1902).  Surely  the  readers  for  the  dic- 
tionary have  been  negligent.  There 
must  be  instances  of  this  phrase  in 
American  literature  before  that  date. 

"Scab,"  a  workman  who  refuses  to 
join  an  organized  movement  on  be- 
half of  his  trade,  was  originally  an 
Americanism.  The  earliest  quotation 
is  from  "Select  Cases  Stat"  of  New 
York"  (181)):  "The  offending  mem- 
ber was  then  termed  a  'scab'  and 
wherever  he  was  employed  no  others 
of  the  society  were  allowed  to  work." 
And  this  dictionary  admits  "scab 
beer."  and  classes  "scab-mite"  (the 
Itch-mite)  as  an  Americanism. 

"Scallywag"  Is  also  entered  as  or- 
iginally an  Americanism  from  west- 
ern New  York.  There  are  variants  as 
"scallawag,  scallwag.  scalawag,  scal- 
lowag,  skallewag."  The  origin  Is  ob- 
scure. In  the  United  States  the  word 
was  a  name  for  undersized  or  ill-con- 
ditioned cattle.  The  III  favored  and 
leantleshed  klne  seen  by  Pharaoh  In 
his  dream  were  "ecalla wags."  Was 
this  the  original  use  of  the  word,  and 
whence  came  the  word  with  refer- 
ence to  scapegraces  or  other  cattle? 
Was  It  Invented  suddenly,  as  Mr.  John 
W.  Kern  of  Indiana  coined  the  word 
"whlrllglgfrery"  a  few  days  ago  to  ex- 
plain Mr.  Roosevelt's  going  to  that 
state  to  speak  In  behalf  of  Senator 
Beverldge?  Nor  should  It  be  forgot- 
ten that  In  the  south  a  "scallywag" 
was  a  native  white  who  was  willing 
to     ri  cept     the  reconstructionary 


y  »a»  cnj»„eo  uk-  hoaxer 
*itr i  despair  and  alcohol.)  Xmv  the 
Word  s.  l.ottiscU?  of  course  is  nof  an 
Americanism,  but  the  only  use  of*  the 
verb  "to  srhottlsehe"  noted  here  is  bv 
Mark  Twain:  »»I  po)ked  and  schot- 
tisched  with  a  Step  peculiar  to  my- 
self—and the  Kangaroo." 

To  "scissor"— to   clip    out  extracts 
from  a  newspaper,  appeared  in  the 
Dublin   University  Magazine  as  far 
back  as  18B5,  but  the  noun  a  "seis- 
sorer"  is  entered  here  as  an  Ameri- 
canism  and   the   Cornell    Reveiw  of 
1878  is  quoted.    The  journalistic  use 
of  "scoop."  noun  and  verb,  was  orig- 
inally   American.     (And    there  are 
other  purely  American  uses  of  the 
verb;    as   to   take    oysters    with  a 
dredge;  of  a  right  wl-ale's  feeding  by 
taking  in  large  mouthfuls  of  br;t.) 
The  phonetic  Journal  in  1886  remarked  1 
that  "a  Scooped'  city  editor  is  a  dis-  | 
agreeable  man  to  argue  with."    The  | 
first  Journalistic  use  of  the  verb  in ' 
literature  is  here  given  to  the  Christ- 
ian World  in  1884. 

The  verb  "to  scoop"  as  applied  to 
a  singer's  abuse  of  the  portamento, 
or  sliding  in  a  slovenly  manner  from 
one  interval  to  another,  is  not  ad- 
mitted. 


The  verb  "to  scoot"— probably  of 
Scandinavian  origin— is  used  both  In 
Scotland  and  In  this  country,  meaning 
"to  slide  suddenly,  as  on  slipperv 
ground"  and  J.  C.  Neal  in  his  "char- 
coal sketches"  spelled  it  "skute"  with 
the  meaning  "to  go  suddenly  and 
swiftly."  It  was  originally  a  British 
nautical  slang  word,  often  written 
"scout"  and  it  became  obsolete  early 
in  the  lot li  century,  while  "the  mod- 
ern 'scoot'  was  apparently  imported 
into  -general  British  use'  from  the 
United  States."  The  word  "scooter," 
a  simple  plough  with  a  single  handle 
used  for  marking  furrows,  etc..  is  an 
Americanism.  Ho  is  the  verb  "to 
score"  meaning  to  scold  severely.  Ia 
.this  a  figurative  use  of  "to  mark 
by  cuts  of  a  whip"  as  in  Shake- 
speare's "let  us  score  their  backs?" 
Wo  find  no  reference  to  the  American 
use  of  "sawdust"  in  "sawdust  game." 
Nor  lias  any  American  editor  appar- 
ently thought  of  introducing  Monti- 
gny's  scinlillometeras  a  means  of  valu- 
ing correctly  the  worth  of  copy  for  a 
humorous  column.  There  are  other 
words  in  this  new  part  of  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  to  which  we  may  refer 
later. 


I  comic  pictures  be  thrown  upon  a 
screen?  Will  the  service  be  anec- 
dotical,  a  swapping  of  stories?  Will 
the  congregation  rise  in  the  invoca- 
tion to  mirth  and  remain  standing 
until  the  interlocutor  says  in  a  sub- 
cellar  voice:  "Gentlemen,  be  seated"? 
These  and  other  problems  may  be 
'duly  and  effectively  solved.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  no  passing  of  the1 
plate,  and  no  .  reference  to  Baude- ' 
laire's  theory  that  laughter  is  inhu- 
man, fiendish. 

A  cornet  in  church  is  tragic;  but 
much  can  be  done  with  a  fiddle. '  The 
i  fiddler  of  Dooney,  according  to  Mr. 
Yeats'  poem,  had  a  cousin  a  priest 
in  Kilvarnet  and  a  brother  in  Ma- 
harabuiee. 

When  we  come  at  the  end  of  time 

To  Peter  sitting  in  state, 
He  will  smile  on  the  three  old  spirits 

But  call  me  first  through  the  gate 
For  the  good  are  always  the  merry 

Save  by  an  evil  chance, 
And  the  merry  love  the  fiddle, 

And  the  merry  love  to  dance. 

And  in  the  new  church  "All  hands 
•round"  may  serve  as  a  benediction. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 
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per."     known    In  connection 
lilway  tickets,  appeared  in  the 
of  Oct.  5.  lSSH;  but  the  Word 
common  use  before  that.  The 
known   as   scamps   are  found 

American  waters, 
inner":  "a  tall  glass,  used  for 
'*er  and  ale,  and  containing 
louble  the  quantity  of  an  or- 
tumbler."    We    are   glad  to 
s  important  word  dignified  by 
•ate  article.    "Of  obscure  orlg- 
d   the  word    come   from  the 
ng^veggpi  or  from  the  prairie 
nei  r   A  Boston  newspaper  fur- 
»    the    first    quotation    (1886)  • 
ie.    A  beer  garden.   Mr.  Schweit- 
( referring   to   the.  music):  'Dot 
•Meyerbeer.'    Mr.   Hooligan  (ex- 
ij'jln  view  of  the  fact  that  onlv 
•cnooner  stands  on  the  table  be- 
}"e  two  gentlemen):    'Ye're  a 
its  my   beer  "    1886— but.  Mr 

hi       that  year,  and  the  word 

nn-  ,"!L    ,,e  do  not   ""w  speak  as 
e,,    *™tln«  »  tradition.  "Schoon- 
i,.,     „'   18  ""known  to  us.  In  Great 

mVld  otmce.  °°ner  Sh°uld  contain  " 

 .  -V 

the^xVa*  In""1  ,°„'1an(-,n«r  school  In 
nectlcnt  w  *  VlllasP  on  Con- 
necticut river,  prudent  parents 
frowned  on  the  waltz  and.  were  as 
with  hfr'nSrl  "  " as  M  Byron 
were  tauihr  HPlPb,ra,°fl  "°°,n  UV 
sni,»m.  ir  t  ,e  L»ncers  and  the 
e  Wa?  allo«ed.    (There  was 

n  nn     wff/      " *      fl"r"1  VOung 

man  .  with    waxed    moustache  ' came 

rou7UaSf"Vrl,C,d  ;,,lfl  announced  a 
.  of  Jpssons   in   waltzing.  He 

clmraKT A™1  as  a  dangerous 
new  Sn  1  J I  M        "lnus  Persons  with 
•  illagl'nn  e       rilS  ''  'rl  l  ,vPt  Into  the 
'      .'  J,'  ■  pSJ[# no.  'iar|n  in  waltz- 
|.  "nwrled  to  t!    hi      s      "  "'as 

i  il      P    !■      rri  '       ' ' '  ""'  "'    1  ml  ''- 

',,-X,  AL-      TJloi, i|. son  with 


Bra 
ban 
and 
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O  BE  JOYFUL1 
A  group  of  preachers  and  evangel- 
ists will  erect  in  a  few  weeks  a  place 
of  worship  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
meeting  house  to  be  known  as  "the 
Church  of  Happiness."  This  group  is 
"Incorporated,"  possibly  "limited." 
The  new  church  will  be  known  for 
"music,  merriment  and  laughter."  A* 
the  prospectus  tujnounces:  "The  old 
hell  of  the  old  religion,  with  its  flam- 
ing fires,  Its  dancing  imps,  in  leather 
hides  and  hoofs,  its  catacombs  of 
bones  and  dead  hopes,  its  fumes  of 
sulphur,  is  a  thing  of  the  past."  It 
also  appears  from  this  prospectus 
that  crime  is  batched  only  where 
there  Is  no  mirth.  "Depravity  flour- 
ishes in  the  shades  of  darkness."  And 
so  Victor  Hugo  fondly  believed  that 
crime  would  not  exist  when  educa- 
tion was  universal,  whereas  in  these 
days  education  is  Indispensable  to 
those  who  would  succeed  brilliantly 
in  crime;  and  so  we  once  heard  A. 
Bronson  Alcott  say  that  the  millen- 
nium would  come  as  soon  as  every 
worklngman  owned  the  complete 
works  or  Plato,  forgetting  that  some 
deep  thinkers  looked  upon  the  Re- 
public as  a  subtly  immoral  book. 

"Music  and  merriment  will  be  the 
important  features  of  the  new  re- 
ligion." The  music  now  sung  by 
quartet  choirs  in  many  churches  of 
the  old  order  Is  sufficiently  frivolous. 
In  this  new  church  will  the  psalter  be 
chanted  in  rag  time?  Will  hymns  be 
sung  to  Joyous  tunes  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  as  Lowell  Mason  and 
others  borrowed  from  the  opera  for 
the  choir  loft?  The  task  of  provid- 
ing appropriate  music  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult, for  a  well-balanced  choir  direc- 
tor is  one  whose  taste  balances  be- 
tween his  salary  and  the  wishes  of 
the  congregation.  But  where  Is  the 
merriment  to  come  from?  Will  the 
man  on  the  platform — pulpit  is  a  too 
sombre  word — read  from  comic  week- 
lies and  10-cent  Jest  books?  The  very 
1  thought  of  it   is  depressing.  Will 


In  the  obituary  sketches  of  Mr. 
Langdon  W.  Moore,  who  recently 
made  a  good  ending  in  a  New  Hamp- 
shire village  after  a  few  years  of  a 
quiet,  blameless  life,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  autobiography  of  the 
once  distinguished  burglar.  The  book 
is  well  worth  reading  for  its  matter 
and  Its  style.  George  Borrow,  when 
he  was  asked  how  he  had  learned  to 
write  straightforward  and  sinewy 
English,  answered  that  he  owed  much 
to  the  Newgate  Calendar,  for  he  had 
edited  one  edition  of  that  admirable 
work.  Mr.  Moore  was  as  direct  in 
narrative  as  he  was  when  actively 
pursuing  his  profession.  He  neither 
underrated  nor  overestimated  the  dif- 
ficulty of  a  task.  Triumphant,  he  was 
not  vainglorious,  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  story  he  resembled  Gen. 
Grant  or  Julius  Caesar  rather  than 
Ucnvenuto  Cellini.  Nor  should  his 
frequent  tributes  to  the  assistance  of 
a  sympathetic  woman  be  forgotten. 


This  book  was  the  favorite  reading 
\ot  a  white-haired  and  retired  banker 
whom  we  knew,  and  he  would  often 
exclaim  after  a  chapter — for  he  read 
and  reread  the  volume — "Moore  must 
be  a  fine  fellow;  I  should  like  to  know 
him."  There  are  few  writers  of  auto- 
biographies who  so  win  the  readers. 
Casanova  was  undoubtedly  a  black- 
guard, and  many  are  ashamed  to  say 
ln  a  clear  bell-like  voice  that  they 
have  read  his  reminiscences  either  in 
the  Paris  or  the  Brussels  edition. 
Leland  tells  an  entertaining  story  to 
this  effect  in  his  memoirs:  how  at 
.  a  supper  In  Cambridge  or  Boston,  sev- 
<  eral  well-read  guests  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  the  tall  and  swarthy 
adventurer,  and  only  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  had  the  courage  to  say 
he  had  heard  of  the  book.  Thackeray 
borrowed  from  It  for  his  "Barry  Lyn- 
don," but  made  no  acknowledgement. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography 
la.  of  course,  delightful  reading,  but 
would  you  have  felt  at  ease  In  his 
company'  Would  you  not  have  feared 
his  searching  eye  and  his  silent  or 
I  mild  rebuke  for  your  foolish  acts? 
I  Dr.  Franklin  was  surely  the  original 
of  Jonas  in  the  Rollo  hooks.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  descriptions  of  him 
is  purely  fictitious,  the  one  in- 
vented by  Herman  Melville  in  "Israel 
Potter,"  in  which  young  Israel  in 
Paris  meets  the  philosopher  and  John 
Paul  Jones.  "Israel  Potter,"  a  cap- 
ital book,  should  be  reprinted  ln 
jEveryman's  Library. 


Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  a  bril- 
liant man,  also  a  mystic  even  in  his  { 
daily  life,  but  his  account  of  his  ad-  j 
ventures  does  not  Inspire  the  wish 
for  confidential  relations.  Cellini 
would  have  cut  your  throat,  narrated  \ 
the  deed  to  the  admiration  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  ended  by 
thanking  the  Lord  for  his  fure  pro- 
tection. There  is  Rousseau's  Con- 
fessions, which  were  read  when  we 
were  young  on  the  sly,  hoping  to  find 
things  therein  that  were  not  there. 
Would  you  have  been  comfortable 
with  him  on  a  desert  island,  or  on  a 
foot  journey?  Would  he  have  had 
one  thought  for  your  comfort?  Would 
he  have  shared  the  cost  of  a  meal? 
But  he  would  have  talked  gloriously 
about  the  necessity  of  a  return  to 
Nature  and  he  would  have  told  you 
entertaining  facts  about  Mme.  de 
Warens. 


accounts  of  the  mill  at  Reno  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  pictures  taken  there 
would  teach  boys  lessons  of  sober? 
ness,  patience,  industry,  manMness 
nor  did  he  write  in  labored  iron"- '.  One 
might  argue  that  Mr.  Moore's  auto- 
biography should  for  the  same  rea- 
sons be  in  the  hands  of  every  bright- 
er Vm™tl0Ul  b°y'  As  «  '«nera. 
her.  Mr.  Moore  brought  forward  many 
objections  against  too  close  imitation 
of  his  conduct  and  often  displayed  a 
lively  sense  of  high  morality  The 
Autobiography  is  a  far  more  moral 
work  than  the  volume  published  re- 
cently which  purports  to  be  the  life 
of  Daniel  Drew. 

j.  The  Sunday  Herald  (July  10),  re- 
viewing a  life  of  Rachel,  the  actress, 
gave  a  list  of  singular  prescriptions 
sent  to  her  by  cranks,  charlatans  and 

I  ignorant  admirers  when  she  was  dy- 
ing of  consumption.  A  Spanish  phy- 
sician announced  a  few  weeks  ago 

[tnat  he  had  discovered  a  simple  and 
effective  cure,  and  that  he,  Dr.  Ca- 
mina,  cured  himself  of  the  disease  by 
a  diet  of  dried  figs  and  wine.  The 
patient  should  eat  12  figs  a  day  and 
wash  down  each  fig  with  a  draught 
of  wine.  "These  should  be  taken  not 
less  than  four  hours  after  the  prin- 
cipal meal  of  the  day."    If  figs  are 

|  eaten  in  this  manner  they  will  "de- 
stroy   all    pulmonary    affections  by 

.  making  the  blood  circulate  rapidly 
through  the  lungs." 


This  reminds    us    that  Professor 
Deycke  of  Hamburg  has  invented  the 
'Nastin"  treatment  for  leprosy.  "The 
treatment  consists  of  the  subcutane- 
ous injection  of  nastin— a  bacterial 
fatty  body  in  oily  solution  combined 
with  benzoyl  chloride."  Thus  are  the 
bacilli  destroyed.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary,   however,    to    continue  the 
treatment  at  intervals    for  several 
years,  and  results;  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  and  also  the  individual  con- 
dition of  the  patient.   Might  not  this 
treatment  be  given  in  America  as 
well  as  In  the  Persian  Gulf  or  ln 
British  Guiana?  Every  now  and' then 
'  some  unfortunate  living  in  or  passing 
through  this  country  is  suspected  of 
leprosy.    He  Is  at  once  isolated  and 
shunned.  Some  physicians  swear  that 
he  Is  suffering  or.iy  from  a  harmless 
skin  disease:  perhaps  he  has  a  bad 
case  of  eczema.    Others  swear  that 
he  has  the  true  leprosy.  While  there 
is  this  acrid  dispute  the  poor  wretch 
is  feared  as  though  he  were  a  roaring 
lien  escaped  from  a  menagerie.  If  he 
Is  obliged  to  travel,  he  is  thrown  into 
a  freight  or  box  car  and  food  and  i 
drink  are  thrown  at  him.   His  condi-: 
tlon  would  not  have  been  worse  In 
mediaeval  times  when  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  ring  a  bell  or  clap  a 
stick  against  his  beggar's  dish  to  an- 
nounce   his    dreaded   approach;  or 
when  confined  in  an  English  home  for 
lepers  he  would  have  been  fed  chiefly 
on  salmon,  because  in  those  days  the 
fish  was  so  cheap  that  servants  re- 
belled when  it  was  served  to  them. 


Some  may  have  smiled  at  the  in- 
junction against  "crowing  cocks  and 
cackling    hens"    at    Templeton,  but 
Herbert  Spencer  would  have  heartily 
approved.    He  related  at  length  and  I 
with  the  lack  of  humor  characteristic 
of  him  the  story  of  a  cock  disturbing 
his  synthetic  philosophy  and  the  at-  | 
tempt  to  give  relief  without  a  violent  j 
surgical  operation  on  the  cock.  An 
inverted  bucket  restored  the  philoso-  I 
pher's  peace  of  mind  for  a  time.    But  I 
early  cocks  are  not  the  only  disturbers 
at  a  country  inn.    The  stablemen  rise 
at  a  surprisingly  early  hour  and  dis- 
course  on  topics  of  the  day  with  ora-  | 
torical  voices.    Before  them  the  little  j 
birds  loved  by  the  poets  chatter  until 
them  seem  to  the  city  man  tossing  in 
bed  as  large  as  the  great  auk  or  the 
plumed  ostrich.   The  domestics  in  the 
inn  are  not  sluggards,  nor  do  they  | 
wear  rubber  soles,  nor  are  the  pots  | 
and  pans  sheathed  in  velvet.    And  j 
when   the   guests   have   breakfasted  ] 
and  are  on  the  veranda  their  din  with  i 
that  of  little  Lucy  and  Johnny  racing 
Up  and  down  confounds  cocks,  birds, 
stablemen,  so  that  they  are  silent. 
For  peace  there  is  only  the  city  with  | 
its  conservative  noise  or  the  ceme- 
tery. The  latter  is  visited  occasionally 
by  a  commemorating  brass  band. 


Mr.  Moore's  autobiography  was  of  a 
healthy  tone.  A  few  days  ago  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Evening  Post  of  New 
York  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 


ON  THE   WHITE  HOUSE. 

Some  rubbed  their  eyes  ln  wonder 
when  they  read  that  lightning  rods 
were  to  be  placed  on  chimneys  and 
points  of  the  White  House  at  Wash- 
ington to  "arrest"  tne  lightning,  for 
they  were  under  the  impression  that 
rods  or  conductors  were  of  little  use 
and  in  some  instances  might  be  dan- 
gerous, as  an  inviter  of  what  would 
otherwise  pass  by,  like  the  Levite, 
on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  lightning-rod  man  drove  all 
over  the  country,  voluble  and 
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,  and  he  also  drore  "a  brave  trade 
the  fears  of  man."    Not  even  a 
hou6e  was  unprovided  with  a 
For  some  reason  or  other  he 
into  disrepute  and  was  classed 
„  a  social  pest,  with  the  sewing 
machine  agent  and  the  widow  solicit- 
ing   subscriptions    for  "Prominent 
men  of  Hockanum  county"  with  steel 
engravings.     Did  Herman  Melville's 
story,  which  was  first  published  in 
Putnam's  Magazine,  aid  in  the  reac- 
tion?    This  story,  characterized  by 
an  unsympathetic  reviewer  at  the 
time  as  grotesque  verbiage,  was  In- 
cluded   with    "Bartleby,"  "Benito 
Cereno."  "The  Bell  Tower"  and  "The 
Encantadas"  In  a  delightful  volume, 
"The  Piazza  Tales."     According  to 
Melville  the  lightning  rod  man  chose 
the  time  of  thunder  storms  for  his 
travelling,  and,  while  the  thunder 
was  crashing,  showed  his  sample: 
"An  elevation  of  five  feet  above  the 
house  will  protect  twenty  feet  radius 
all  about  the  rod.     Only  $20,  sir— a 
dollar  a  foot.   Hark!  Dreadful!  Will 
lyou  order?    Will  you  buy?    Shall  I 
[put  down  your  name?    Think  of  be- 
ting a  heap  of  charred  offal,  like  a 
haltered  horse  burnt  in  his  stall;  and 
all  in  one  flash!" 

In  the  city  the  timid  think  little 
about  the  protection  of  a  rod.  They 
are  persuaded  that  they  will  escape 
in  the  crowd.  They  talk  wisely  about 
networks  of  wires  and  consequent 
diffusion.  In  the  farmhouse  cottage, 
bungalow,  summer  palace,  vanity 
leads  the  dwellers  to  fear  particular 
attention,  selective  markmanship 
above.  They  would  fain  put  by  the 
honor.  They  hope  faintly  that  the 
bolt  will  strike  Jones'  flagpole  which 
I  shows  he  is  "in  residence,"  Brown's 


pravlty  Of  Inanimate  things.  There 

la  the  light  overcoat,  which  wher 
carried  over  an  arm  Is  singularly 
heavy,  and  suggests  a  paradox  as  in- 
genious as  that  of  the  sole  leather 
valise  which  apparently  weighs  more 
when  It  is  empty  than  when  it  is 
full.  No  matter  how  carefully  you 
adjust  this  overcoat,  it  is  tricky  and 
rebellious.  The  collar  Is  bound  to 
touch  the  ground;  the  sleeves  are  not 
to  be  kept  from  flapping;  the  centre 
of  gravity  Is  constantly  shifting.  We 
have  seen  men  endeavoring  to  carry 
a  pet  cat  under  an  arm.  A  light  over- 
coat squirms  in  a  way  that  wduld  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  any  cat. 


systems,  which  must."  and  do  in  the 

long  run,  prove  most  detrimental  to 
health;  and  thus  the  good  which  Is 
gained  in  the  country  environment  Is 
entirely  lost." 

Not  only  Is  the  breakfast  a  hurried, 
tumultuous  meal;  the  hour  for  lunch- 
eon is  shortened:  there  Is  no  time 
for  true  devitalization  at  the  club  in 
the  afternoon.  The  suburbanite  talks 
excitedly;  he  pours  down  cooling  or 
heating  drinks,  and  smokes  furiously 
with  an  eye  on  the  clock.  In  his 
haste  he  Is  often  led  toward  intem- 
perance. There  is  no  more  pathetic 
sight  than  that  of  a  man  in  pleasant 
company  refusing  ale  in  its  native 
pewter  or  a  cheering  cocktail  of  the 
lighter  sort  because  he  will  thereby 
miss  a  train.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
punctual  at  dinner,  but  his  boast  of 
this  virtue  does  not  console  his  wife 
for  the  irritability  that  follows  his 
thought  of  what  he  left  behind  him. 
As  soon  as  dinner  is  over  he  at  once 
goes    to    his    neighbor's,  restless, 
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tall  willow,  or  the  spire  of  the  meet- 
ing house.     At  night  they  light  a 
(candle  or  a  lamp  to  see  the  storm 
!  clearly.     Robinson  splashes  himself 
I  all  over  with  water  and  stands  on  a 
i  rug  in  the  centre  of  his  bed  cham- 
1  ber  till  the  roar  becomes  a  surly 
mutter.     But  neither  Robinson  nor 
Ferguson  says  to  himself:  "I'll  order 
lightning  rods  tomorrow,"  for  they 
have  been  led  to  -believe  in  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  conductors. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  en- 
joys a  thunder  storm,  though  many 
show  bravado  afterward,  as  Panurge 
'at  sea  played  the  brave  fellow,  and 
they  speak  of  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  storms  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  locality,  as  an  advantage 
to  their  real  estate.  Few  fear  a 
stroke  of  presidential  lightning,  but 
possibly  Mr.  Taft  wishes  to  takei 
every  precaution  against  a  second  j 
term. 

MLN  AND  TH1NUS) 

Our  old  friend  and  valued  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Lucien  B.  Henderson 
called  on  us  last  Monday,  when  the 
weather  was  hot  and   humid,  and, 
•without  waste  of  time  in  conventional 
compliment  and  inquiry,  asked  why 
some  one  had  not  found  a  way  of1 
applying  the  force  of  negative  gravity 
to  men's  drawers.   "In  weather  like, 
this,  you  may  have  observed,  it  isj 
the  tendency  of  drawers  to  approach 
the  ground,  while  the  undershirt  can- 1 
not  be  prevented  from  rising.  You 
may  remember  Frank  Stockton's  tale 
U»f   negative    gravity.    Why  cannot 
drawers  at  least  be  kept  in  proper 
position  by  utilization  of  this  force. 
Ajid  at  the  same  time  the  shirt  should 
be  controlled  by  positive  gravity. 
Mr.  Henderson  spoke  with  much  feel- 
ing, and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  an 
end  he  fished  for  the  lower  garment. 
We  reminded  him  that  Dr.  Maginn  in 
Ms  "Maxims  of  O'Doberty"  plumed 
himself  on  the  invention  of  tape  sup- 
ports for  drawers,  but  Mr.  Henderson 
answered  that  tapes  were  efficacious 
onlv  in  case  of  suspenders;  that  when 
a  belt  Is  worn  a  man  is  the  victim  of 
so-called  natural  laws. 

This    misbehavior    of    drawers  is 
another  instance  of  the  de- 


There  was  a  stage  coach  accident 
near  Yosemite  last  Sunday.  The  coach 
went  over  a  cliff  as  It  was  rounding 
a  sharp  curve.  In  tales  and  sketches 

of  western  life  in  the  old  and  glo-  ^p^ng70  t'a*^e  up 'the'  "liquid  'thread 

rious  days  a  coach  would  sometimes  If  lle  na(j  not  been  hurried  at  the 

ko  round  *  curve  on  only  two  wheels,  Porphyry,  in  a  genial  glow  he  would 

.   „,.„,  "eiHrtintr  of  '  have  looked  forward  to  a  quiet  even- 

and  there  was  constant    skirting  oi        ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

precipices."    The  joy  of  the  driver  ajou(j  from  some  improving  book  ori 
was  in  thus  frightening  passengers  narmiessly  snoozed  on  the  veranda, 
from  the  East  and  in  exciting  the  aa- . 
miration  of  the  hardened,  blase  na- 1 
'  tives    No  doubt  there  were  accidents 
in   the   famous    years.    The  driver 
would  be  a  little  too  venturesome, 
but  as  one  told  Artemus  Ward  on  a 
stormy  night  when  the  stage  was 
rocking  wildly  in  its  flight  down  a 
°teep  pass,  the  prudent  driver  after 
an  accident  examined  the  passengers. 
If  any  were  severely  wounded,  he  fin- 
ished them  with  the  king  bolt,  for 
dead  people  did  not  sue,  they  were 
"not  on   it."     The   glory  of  stage 
coaching  is  departed. 

Silas  Hoffman,  who  died  recently 
In  New  Jersey,  was  named  In  news- 
papers as  "the  hermit  of  Bedminster," 
but  hermits  are  not  what  they  for- 
merly were.  This  one  slept  for  years 
in  a  bed  chamber;  a  devoted  sister 
cared  for  him;  he  had  been  silent  for 
over  25  years.  The  true  hermit  lived 
in  a  practical"  cell,  usually  a  cave  or 
a  rude  forest  hut.  He  was  unattend- 
ed He  was  a  fount  of  wisdom  when 
not  a  babbling  brook.  On  the  stage 
he  is  almost  always  an  imposing  bore 
—as  in  "Der  Freischuetz"— and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  was  an 
appalling  bore  in  real  life.  Suppose 
that  one  of  them  had  been  caught 
and  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
razor  and  the  barber's  shears.  Would 
not  the  virtue  have  gone  out  of  him, 
as  benevolence  did  out  of  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Casby  after  Pancks  was 
through  with  him? 


The  old  hermit  was,  after  all,  a 
theatrical  chancer,  too  often  on  the 
point  of  throwing  off  his  disguise  and 
appearing  as  a  wronged  eldest  son, 
disappointed  lover,  banished  duke. 
Pretending  to  live  on  roots  and  herbs 
and  water  from  the  spring,  he  did 
not  refuse  broken  meats  from  the 
-neighbors,  a  flask  or  jug  now  and 
then,  or  gifts  from  passersby.  Even 
St.  Simon  on  his  pillar  had  food 
hoisted  up  to  him. 

William  Lole,  better  known  as  the 
old  Hermit  of  Newton  Burgoland 
which  Is  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouck,  and 
living  as  late  as  the  last  Sixties,  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  recluse  or  ascetic. 
He  drank  his  beer,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hermit  in  Dr.  Johnson  s 
I  lines:  he  smoked  his  pipe,  he  ate 
heartily  and  omnivorously;  yet  he  in- 
sisted that  he  was  a  hermit,  because, 
forsooth,  he  was  "an  abettor  of  free- 
i  dom  "  Mr.  Lole  had  12  suits  of 
clothes  and  20  hats  of  different  forms, 
with  some  emblem  or  motto  on  each 
one,  and  one  of  these  hats  cost  £5. 
man  thus  hampered  could  have 


American  Drama  by  a  Cau- 
casian in  Which  the  Motive 
Is  Miscegenation. 

■  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

"Roxana,"  a  social  drama  in  three 
acts  by  George  Rockhill  Craw,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Sterling  Publishers  of 
Chicago,  who  take  pains  to  inform  the 
reviewers  that  the  author  is  a  Cau- 
casian, although  some  southerners  have 
charged  him  "with  being  a  mulatto,  a 
'yellow  genius,'  and  'one  of  those  un- 
fortunate persons  of  color  who  gnaw 
!  continually  at  the  impassible  bars  be- 
tween them  and  unrestrained  admixture 
with  the  white  race.'  "  The  play  is  for 
the  library  rather  than  the  stage,  and 
not  only  because  its  production  in  north- 
ern and  western  cities  might  stir  up  a 
riot  between  two  races.  "Roxana"  is 
a  zealous  tract,  and,  unfortunately,  at 
the  end  the  purpose  of  the  tract  is  not 
wholly  clear.  The  motive  is  the  ques- 
tion of  miscegenation,  as  in  Mr.  Shel- 
don's "The  Nigger,"  and  in  "Where  the 
Trail  Divides,"  if  the  word  "miscegena- 
tion" be  used  in  its  broadest  sense. 


study  the  hi. me  It  •  ..f  head  hunters.  | 
Unfortunately  he  does  notsllke  to  spell 
"negro"  with  one  "g."  H>  hates  and 
loathes  the  race.  He  does  not  believe 
In  educating  the  negro,  and  he  would 
gladly  hang  Turner  and  burn  his 
school  to  the  ground  with  Its  black 
students  Inside  it.  He  said  this  once 
in  the  presence  of  Koxana,  who  was 
deeply  pained. 

Roxana  has  told  Mr.  Lee  nothing 
about  her  early  life  except  that  her 
father  and  mother  were  legally  mar- 
ried and  she  was  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  union,  and  that  there 
had  been  nothing  in  her  own  conduct 
or  in  the  lives  of  her  parents  and  rel- 
atives that  had  not  been  wholly  law- 
ful and  respectable.  Mr.  Lee  Is  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  these  state- 
ments, though  his  friend  Conners 
cannot  understand  her  reticence. 
One  night  a  strange  Incident  oc- 
curred, and  Mr.  Conners  related  it  to 
Mr.  Lee.  

"I  entered  Mrs.  Thome's  garden  by 
the  side  gate,  and  walked  in  to 
gather  a  few  of  the  blossoms.  There 
was  a  moon,  but  for  a  moment 
clouds  obscured  it,  and  in  the  semi- 
darkness  I  ran  into  Roxana.  I  took 
her  for  the  mulatto  maid,  and  to  re- 
assure her  said,  'It's  all  right,  Ella. 
It's  Mr.  Conners.'  Just  then  the 
moon  came  out  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  Roxana  who  stood  before  me. 
'Roxana!'  I  cried  in  surprise,  T  took 
vou  for  Ella.'  "  . 

Lee— You  dolt.  Ralph !  She  should  have 
struck  you  in  the  face. 

Conners— It  was  tactless  of  me. 

Lee-I  should  think  so  !  What  did'  she 
say? 

Conners— That  is  the  strange  thing. 
(Rises  and  faces  Lee.)  She  said:  "All 
cats  are  black  at  night."  There  was  a 
fearful  self-loathing  In  her  voice.  Then 
she  hastily  led  the  way  to  the  front 
porch.  It  seemed  as  If  she  were  crying. 

£,ee— I  do  not  blame  her.  To  be  taken 
for  a  damned  nigger  wench ! 

Conners-But  the  remark !  Was  it  not 
odd?  (Sits.) 

Lee— No;  white  cats  are  black  at  night. 
(Sits.)  Her  mind  was  lightning  to  give 
you  such  an  answer.  The  Irony  was 
splendid. 

Conners-But  why  "cats"?  It  is  not  a 
lofty  metaphor. 

Lee  (Angrily.  Rising)-Your  vague 
suspicions  ana'  Questionings  of  Roxana's 
motives  are  intolerable. 

Then  Conners  adds  that  he  thought  he 
saw  the  dark  form  of  a  man  crouching 
in  the  shrubbery,  but  Mr.  Lee  is  not  at 
all  disturbed. 


Roxana  Is  "a  beautiful,  well  formed 
j  brunette  of  24  and  of  average  height." 
I  Her  mother  was  an  octorcon  and  her 
father  a  quadroon.  She  has  a  brother, 
a  tall  and  well  proportioned  negro, 
j  "dressed  simply  and  in  good  taste, 
I  his   clothes   being  neither   new  nor 
I  shabby,"  and  his  bearing  Is  "modest, 
but  sure."    He  is  prescient  of  the 
Lincoln  Industrial  and  Normal  Insti- 
tute, and,  as  a  mulatto  maid  remarks 
in  the  opening  scene:   "To  think,  Miss 
Roxana,  that  he  has  been  received  at 
the  front  door  of  the  White  House!" 
Ella  is  no  ordinary  maid  of  all  work, 
She  says   to  her  mistress:  "Miss 
Roxana,  what  is  there  in  life  for  me? 


No  man  thus  hamperea  coum  i^vc    noxa.ua,  Wii»>.  »  -  ---- 

been  an  "abettor  of  freedom."    And;  1  have  progressed  far  beyond  the  in 
 +ao    in    his    eardftn     x.n..'..«i    UA,i«^ai<<ao    n?    ih  a  neeri 


Mr.  Lole  served  tea  In  his  garden 
for  a  shilling  or  sixpence  a  head  and 
he  wrote  and  printed  little  pamphlets 
and  tracts.  This  was  no  true  hermit. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  for  a  man 
wishing  to  live  alone  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  meditation  to  find 
a  desert  or  solitude  without  a  fatigu- 
ing Journey  to  a  remote  land.  The  rich 
that  buy  up  tracts  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  Adirondacks  do  not  ar- 
range for  a  hermitage  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates,  and  if  a  cell  or 
retreat  were  provided  the  inmate 
would  never  be  sure  of  quiet.  And 


telleclual  boundaries  of  the  negro 
people.  I  crave  the  manners  and 
thought  and  civilization  of  the  white 
race.  I  long  for  equality  In  their  so- 
cial scale.  But  what  is  there  for  me? 
Only  the  dark  and  hopeless  sea  of 
social  ostracism."  In  othe>-  words,  the 
Euxlne  or  Black  sea,  or  possibly  the 
Yellow  sea,  since  she  Is  a  mulatto. 


The  brother,  Wellington  Turner,  has 
contrived  that  Roxana  should  receive 
the  education  of  a  white  woman  and 
be  reared  as  a  white  woman,  and  in 
the  town  where  she  lives  she  is  ac- 
would  never  be  sure  oi  «u.<=,  cepted  as  white.     She  is  a  sculptor 

where  is  quiet  to.be  found  in  these  of  talent>  and  is  delighted  at  the 
days  and  nights?  Not  necessarily  in  ^ug^t  0f  her  statue  of  Hermes  for 
the  country.    Only  a  few  days  ago  Lincoln  Industrial  and  Normal 

Dr.  Harris,  the  medical  officer  of  the    _    ....       ~.  („.,h^m,>r,i  in 


Ijr.  rim  i  is.  Luc  —  ,  . 

Islington  Borough  Council,  in  his  re- 
port commented  adversely  on  the  in- 
creasing tendency  of  Londoners  to 
live  out  of  town.  It  is  his  belief  that 
the  suburbanite  works  in  the  city 
under  high  pressure  in  order  to  catch 
a  fast  train  to  his  home,  and  that 
the  strain  tells  on  him.  "And  so  t 
is  with  others  who  undergo  this 
daily  rush,  hurry  and  excitement  of 
train  travelling,  which,  apart  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  incidental  to  this 
mode  of  travelling,  cause  a  wear  ana 
tear  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous 


Institute.  She  is,  furthermore,  in 
love  with  Mr.  Gordon  Lee,  who  loves 
her  madly.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  collector  and 
an  explorer.  He  had  been  among  the 
marauding  tribesmen  of  northern 
Tibet,  and  he  brought  back  from  that 
country  odd  boots,  a  drum  made  of 
two  skulls,  a  sword,  a  long,  keen- 
bladed  dagger  and  other  ornaments 
for  Roxana's  library.  He  is  now  about 
to  go  to  the  Philippines  that  he  may 


Mr.  Lee  is  not  partial  to  statues  in 
brenze  and  he  is  disturbed  when  Rox- 
ana, having  told  him  that  as  a  sculp-i 
tor  she  should  prefer  bronze  for  a  man 
and  marble  for  a  woman,  indulges 
herself  in  this  burst:    "I  am  remind- 
ed of  a  day  when  I  was  wandering 
through  one  of  the  galleries  of  the 
eld  world.    In  a  corner  was  a  bronze 
Mercury  and  a  Venus  in  marble.  The 
dark  and  naked  body  of  the  god  con- 
trasted sensitively  with  the  soft,  white 
form  of  the  goddess.    Her  undraped 
limbs  were  gently  luminous.   His  were 
tense  and  shadowy.    There  in  that 
ancient  corner,  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man, sculptured  by  a  master,  seemed 
yearning  for  each  other.   At  last,  they 
w«re  drawn  together  in  a  wild  em- 
trace,  and  mingled  in  my  whirling 
brain— the  light  with  the  dark,  the 
white   with   the    black,   the  marble 
with  the  bronze." 

Mr.  Lee  is  trembling  and  white,  but 
Mr.  Conners  just'y  says:  "It's  the 
artistic  temperament!  It  was  a  rhap- 
sody!" He  goes  out  and  the  lovers 
fondle  each  other  and  talk  of  their 
wedding  day.  Mr.  Lee  leaves  Rox- 
ana and  forgets  to  take  a  book  with 
him.  He  comes  after  it  and  discovers 
Roxana  kissing  her  brother,  Mr. 
Turner  of  the  Lincoln  Industrial  and 
Normal  Institute,  full  on  the  lips.  Mr. 
Lee  Is  welcome,  but  he  manages  to 
shriek:  "It's  the  marble— and— the 
bronze"  and  he  rushes  out. 

Turner  upbraids  his  sister  for  not 
having  told  Lee  everything  and  for 
not  having  told  her  two  brothers  of 
the  betrothal.  Nor  can  the  proud 
Turner  stomach  his  sister's  belief  In 
any  "taint"  in  her  blood.  He  begs  her  to 
disclose  the  secret  to  Lee.  She  cannot. 
She  goes  to  a  framed  photograph  on 
the  wall,  a  photograph  of  the  gradu- 
ating class.  No,  She  cannot  give  up 
Ruth  Hayes  and  Edith  Scott  and  the 
best  of  them.  At  last  she  threatens 
to  tell  Lee  and  all  of  her  friends. 
"I  will  go  to  them  all  and  say:  Look 
on  me,  Roxana  Holmes,  your  white 
friend!  Her  real  name  is  Turner,  for 
she  is  a  liar  and  a  cheat.  She  is  fair 
without,  but  foul  within!  She  is  a 
whited  seulchre— a  negress,  by  her 
blood."  This  she  will  say  and  then 
stab  herself,  but  she  looks  out  of  the 
window,  sees  Mr.  Lee  returning  and 
hurries  her  brother  out  of  the  kit- 


chen  do 

Mr.  Lee  has  come  bfek  to  kill  Rox-  I 
ana's  blackamoor.    He  has  not  th« 

heart  to  slay  her,  butSie  has  the  time 
and  the  Inclination  to  talk.  He  tries 
to  think  that  Roxana  had  endeavored 
to  test  his  love,  or  that  It  was  all  an 
Illusion;  but  Roxana  will  not  lie.  The 
negro  was  embracing  her.  It  suddenly 
occurs  to  Lee  that  the  negro  was 
Turner,  and  he  believes  that  Roxana 
Is  enamored  of  him  because  he  is 
black.  When  she  indignantly  denies 
the  charge  he  cites  authorities  for 
similar  instances:  Burton's  "Arabian 
Nights,"  Shakespeare's  "Othello," 
Dunbar's  "Spirit  of  the  Gods,"  Daw- 
son's "African  Nights,"  Phillip's  "A 
Question  of  Color  "  He  omits  Leon- 
ard Merrick's  "The  Quaint  Compan- 
ions 


pulsi ,  f~to  audiences  intprr>pToa  in 
problems  of  sociology,  not  perplexed 
by  the  presentation  of  an  idea,  not 
unduly  squeamish.  A  production  on 
the  stage  even  In  a  city  where  the 
rights  of  the  negro  are  respecterl 
would  be  a  rash  experiment;  for 
pages  of  the  dialogue  might  easily 
induce  yawning,  and  there  are  se- 
rious scenes  that  would  excite  laugh- 
ter, though  they  were  acted  with  in- 
tensity. 


It  is  said  that  Paderewskl's  ner- 
vous affection  of  the  shoulder  and 
arm  muscles  has  returned,  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  rest  for  a  long 
time.  Let  us  hope  that  the  report  of 
his  poor  condition  is  exaggerated. 
Maeterlinck's  wife,  Georgette  Le- 
No  wonder  that  Roxana  goes  J  blanc,  wishes  to  sing  in  "Mefistof- 


to  him  and  says:  "Gordon!  Look  at 
me."    A  great  light  breaks  on  him. 

Roxana  (Half  rising  In  agony)— Oh, 
stop !  It  Is  too  horrible.  Gordon !  I  can 
endure  It  no  longer ! 

Lee  (Rising  hastily)— Why,  Roxana! 
My  dear,  what  is  it  7 

Roxana— (She  leans  forward  with  her 
elbow  on  her  knee  and  her  cmn  in  her 
palm,  looking  straight  ahead.  Her  voice 
Is  even,  oYy,  and  hard.)  Tour  son  Is 
black  as  hell 


Lee  at  once  has  the  horrid  remem- 
brance of  Mr.  Turner;  but  Roxana 
tells  him  the  truth.  Lee  feels  it  his 
duty  to  kill  her,  but  this  he  cannot 
His  civilization  forbids  him  to 
slay  his  wife  and  son  and  it  will  not 
permit  him  to  "assimilate"  them. 
Roxana  knows  what  to  do.  "We  are 
going  to  my  brother,  to  work  for  the 
dawn  of  day.  •  •  •  The  sky  has 
cleared.  I  know  a41  values  now— of 
preludlce,  and  love,  and  hate— and 
that  little  ohild  in  there  means  more 
to  me,  Gordon,  than  you  ever  did  or 
ever  could."  Lee  softens.  "To  my 
ermi!  Here,  here  in  my  arms,  no 
matter  who  or  what  you  are!  Rox- 
ana, my  wife,  my  love."  But  for 
Roxana  her  love  la  all  past.  Then 
Lee  accuses  her  of  ruining  his  life. 
She  answers:  "Some  people  start 
with  a  ruined  life." 
Lee — Tou  mean  among  the  negro  race  7 
Roxana— Yes. 

Lee— But  am  I  to  blame  for  that? 

Roxana— Tou  and  your  people  are 
much  to  blame. 

Bearing  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she 
leaves  the  house. 

Mr.  Lee  sinks  heavily  into  a  chair, 
with  bis  face  In  bis  hands.  After  a 
while  be  gets  up  and  lowers  the  lamp  a 
little;  then  goes  to  the  window  and 
sends  the  shade  to  the  top.  He  stands 
looking  out,  his  face  upturned,  calm 
and  resigned.  "I  will  wait  here  for  the 
dawn.  (He  smiles  sadly  but  fondly.) 
Perhaps  It  will  bring  'a  gentler  day.'  " 
And  then  "the  curtain  softly  falls." 


ele"  in  Italy.    She  would  also  like  to 

recite  or  sing  Maeterlinck's  songsv 
and  each  one  would  be  preceded  by 
an  explanatory  lecture  and  "com- 
mented upon"  by  a  string  quartet 
hidden  behind  a  curtain. 

A  tablet  has  been  put  on  the  house 
where  Richard  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich,  stating  the  day  of  his  birth. 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  tablet  are 
bas-reliefs^pne  of  a  young  girl  sing- 
ing, the  OBer  representing  a  boy 
playing  a  Horn. 

A  prize  of  10,000  crowns  is  offered 
by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Society 
of  Friends  of  Music  in  Vlennt  to  cele- 
brate in  1912  the  100th  year  of  ita 
existence.  The  composition  must  be 
an  important  work  for  mixed  chorus 
and  orchestra,  with  or  without  solo- 
ists. The  text  is  reft  to  the  choice  of 
the  composer,  but  it  must  not  have 
any  political  character,  and  if  It  is 
not  written  in  ^German,  there  must 
be  an  accompanying  translation. 
The  composer  can  be  of  any  nation- 
ality. The  latest  day  of  reception  will 
be  May  1,  1912*  The  Jury  will  be 
made  up  of  Carl  Goldmark,  Robert 
Hlrschfeld,  Hermann  Kretzschmar, 
Daniel  de  Lange.  Ferdinand  Loewe, 
Gustave  Hahler,  and  Franz  Schalk. 

Rubinstein's  "Bal  costume,"  writ- 
ten originally  for  the  piano,  four 
hands,  has  been  made  Into  a  ballet 
and  produced  at  Prague,  with  the 
title  "Madame  la  Mode." 

Hugo  Lelchtentrltt  thus  sums  up 
the  last  season  in  Berlin:  "Opera: 
Nothing  or  next  to  nothing;  excellent 
choral  works  by  Taubmann  and 
Sgambati;  good  symphonies  by  Phll- 
ipp  Scharwenka,  Volbach  and  Rach- 
maninoff; enigmatical  work  by  Re. 
ger  and  Scrlablne;  chamber  music 
worthy  of  attention  by  Reger,  Dirk, 
Schaefer,  Scalero.  Phlllpp  Schar- 
wenka." There  were  over  1000  concert*. 


HAMMERSTEIN  FURENS. 


Mr.  Oscar  Hammersteln  Is  reported 


If  only  the  baby  had  not  been  black ! 
Then  the  secret  might  have  been  kept, 
unless  in  time  a  grandchild  had  re- 
vealed It.  But  Turner  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  bis  words  when  he  reminded  as  3avinS  tnat  he  suffers  from  nervous 
Roxana  before  the  marriage  of  "the  prostration;  that  he  returns  to  New 
caprices  and  persistence  of  the  races  York  to  breathe  restoring  and  In- 

when  the  blood  is  mixed."  .,  .  _  , 

  vlgorating  air.   He  seems  ruffled,  per- 

And  what,  pray,  is  the  solution  of  turned  in  mind.  Not  because  the 
this  riddle?  Should  Roxana  In  spite  Miinhattan  Opera  House  is  closed  to 
of  her  love  have  told  Lee  the  secret.  , 

of  her  birth  and  resigned  herself  to  Productions  of  grand  opera;  not  on 
lcneliness  or  a  husband  of  her  own  account  of  anything  said  about  con- 


race,  a  husband  of  comparatively 
light  complexion?  If,  as  a  sculptor. 
Bhe  admired  the  strength  of  a  statue 
In  bronze,  why  did  she  not  fall  In  love 
with  a  negro,  even  if  her  old  school- 
mates, Ruth  Hayes  and  Edith  Scott, 
had  turned  up  their  Caucasian  noses" 
Was  it  Lee's  duty  to  accept  the  bur- 
don  and  the  disgrace,  for  to  a  man  of 
his  education  and  prejudices  the 
mixture  of  races  was  disgraceful? 
In  Mr.  Sheldon's  drama,  the  southern 
woman  persists  In  her  love  for  her 
honored  husband,  the  Governor,  al- 
though she  knows  there  is  negro 
blood  in  his  veins,  although  Immedi- 
ately after  the  discovery  of  the  taint 
she  abhorred  him. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Craw 
wishes  his  play  to  be  considered  as 
an  argument  against  the  education 
of  the  negro,  for  the  argument  la  fal- 
lacious and  irrelevant.  No  white  man 
would  necessarily  be  led  Into  court- 
ship of  n  mulatto,  quadroon,  octorroon, 
simply  because  she  had  been  graduat- 
ed with  honors  from  some  university. 

In  Mr.  Edeson's  play  the  Indian 
weds  a  white  woman,  who  proves  to 
be  unworthy  of  him,  though  there  is 
this  excuse  for  her:  Boredom  on  the 
remoto  and  lonely  farm,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  noble  Indian 
Is  something  of  a  prig. 


"Roxana"    may  well 
nniong  the  "unpleasant" 
1  fow  scenes  that  are  dram 
ly  argumentative  n 


be 
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classed 
8.  The 
and  not 
be  re- 


tracts by  those  who  w^re  In  his  com- 
pany; but  because  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  Russia.  He  does  not 
think  the  refusal  of  entrance  was  due 
to  his  race  or  to  his  hat:  "I  think  it 
was  a  matter  of  instigation,  and  I 
think  It  was  a  professional  matter  at 
that.  I'm  going  to  go  to  the  roots  of 
that  thing  as  soon  as  I  can  get  in 
touch  with  Washington."  And  so  Mr. 
Hammersteln,  who  smiled  on  the 
caprices  of  Miss  Mary  Garden,  and 
did  not  blench  before  the  fury  of  a 
tenor,  Is  at  last  upset,  and  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  President  Taft's  vacation 
will  be  disturbed. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  was 
any  "Instigation"  on  the  part  of  an 
unfriendly  rival,  some  personal 
enemy.  Mr.  Hammersteln  has  thou- 
sands of  friends.  The  great  public  Is 
his  friend  and  admirer.  Nicolas 
Chamfort  said  that  he  divided  his 
friends  Into  three  classes,  those  who 
loved  him,  those  who  were  Indiffer- 
ent toward  him,  and  those  who  de- 
tested him.  Mr.  Hammerstein  has 
no  reason  to  be  thus  cynical.  He  has 
not  deceived  the  public,  and  the  public 
remembers  this  gratefully.  But  Mr. 
Hammersteln  as  manager  was  auto- 


cratic, and  he  ruled  alone.  He  was 
the  Tsar  of  the  operatic  world,  and  If 
some  of  his  singers  were  unruly  there 
was  Philadelphia  for  them  as  a  Si- 
beria. Could  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  feel  easy  over  his  approach? 
Could  he  bear  a  brother  near  the 
throne? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Hammerstein  is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  a 
dangerous  man;  he  disturbs  the  peace 
of  foreign  opera  houses;  he  has  a  be- 
guiling manner  and  a  golden  voice. 
The  Russians  are  proud  of  their  opera 
and  ballet  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow. For  years  they  have  imported, 
regardless  of  ocst,  singers  and  dancers, 
as  Catherine  the  great  Tsarina  im- 
ported philosophers  from  France.  For 
years  the  two  cities  have  been  to 
opera  folk  as  capitals  in  El  Dorado. 
And  of  late  the  Russian  government 
has  cherished  Its  own  singers,  al- 
though a  few  have  been  lured  to  Bos- 
jton  and  New  York.  Is  it  any  wonder 
jthat  Mr.  Hammerstein  in  Russia 
would  be  persona  non  grata?  For  al 
though  he  has  promised  that  he  will 
not  give  operatic  performances  in 
New  York  and  certain  other  Ameri- 
can towns,  there  are  great  cities  in 
Europe  In  which  he  might  be  operatl- 
cally  energetic. 


11 


learn  that  French11  barbers  brought  In  i 
the  brush  about  1756.  and  that  the  cus-  I 
torn  of  having  newspapers  in  a  barber's 
shop  was  Introduced  In  England  about 
1725.  >  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  comments 
on  the  disadvantages  of  a  dry  shave 
and  mentions  butter  as  a  succedaneum 
for  soap,  but  does  not  recommend  it. 
It  all  depends  on  whether  It  Is  the  best 
family  butter,  whether  It  be  tub  or  print 
"The  brush,  though  less  thought  of, 
perhaps,  than' any  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  shaving.  Is  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant item.  Taste  varies  ifrom  a  scrub- 
bing brush  to  one  as  soft  as  silk.  The 
great  thing  to  avoid  is  the  brush  that 
|  sheds  Its  bristles."  Where  is  there  suoh 
:a  brush?  Its  price  should  be  far  above 
I  rubles.  The  soft-voiced,  persuasive 
1  clerk  to  the  apothecary  shop  will  en- 
'tice  you  into  buying  a  brush  of  badger's 
bristles,  saying  that  each  touch  will  be. 
as  a  caress,  but  Is  this  brush  really  any 
better  than  the  homely  one  that  costs  a  I 
third  of  the  sum?  Did  not  Capt.  Du-  I 
quesne  urge  recently  the  Introduction  of  | 
Manchurlan  hogs  Into  America  so  that  i 
patriotic,  old  and  young,  should  have 
bo  fear  of  a  famine  in  bristles?  But  the 
gallant  captain  said  nothing  about  the 
quality  of  the  Manchurian  bristles. 


tf  If/* 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


Any  one  given  to  reading  might 
reasonably  infer  that  there  was  noth- 
ing new  to  be  said  about  shaving,  bar- 
bers and  razors.  He  remembers  South- 
ey's  elaborate  calculation  to  show  how 
a  man  who  lets  his  beard  grow  will 
have  time  to  learn  several  languages 
In  the  course  of  his  life  and  master  at 
least  two  or  three  encyclopedias.  He 
remembers  Leigh  Hunt's  delightful  es- 
say on  beards;  Cobbett's  advice  to 
young  men;  the  statement  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair  concerning  the  advisability  of 
teaching  a  youth  to  shave  with  cold 
water  and  without  the  aid  of  a  glass; 
the  Inimitable  story  of  the  barber  In 
"Ths  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"; 
the  accounts  of  the  incredibly  long- 
bearded  pictured  In  the  volumes  of 
Klrby;  the  explanations  of  the  bibli- 
cal text  in  which  the  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  shaving  a  nation  with  a 
razor  that  Is  hired;  the  fondness  of 
George  Meredith  for  the  word  "whls- 
kerage";  the  slang  terms  for  various 
forms  of  facial  ornamentation  In  hair 
from  "Zvmos"  to  "Piccadilly  weepers"; 
the  little  articles  abonut  whiskers  by 
Mr.  Frank  Richardson  which  English 
readers  accept  as  exceedingly  humor- 
ous*, historical  facts,  as  that  Julius 
Caesar  was  shaved  closely  and  fully, 
that  the  Venetian  blondes  painted  by 
Titian  Included  a  razor  in  their  toilet 
equipage,  that  the  first  barber  in  Rome 
came  from  Sicily  and  that  razors  were 
Imported  Into  England  from  Palermo 
before  tho  tools  of  English  make  were 
famous,  that  now  the  English  razors 
have  been  driven  out  In  large  measure 
by  thone  "made  In  Germany" — he  re- 
members all  this  and  more.  Is  it  pos- 
sible at  this  late  day  to  say  anything 
new  about  shaving?  Our  friend  Mr. 
Luclen  B.  Henderson  told  us  last  week 
that  In  his  opinion  the  story  of  Sisy- 
phus, who  was  condemned  by  Pluto  to 
roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill  a  huge  stone 
which  constantly  recoiled,  was  merely 
symbolical  of  the  boredom  of  dally 
shaving,  but  this  was  purely  whims  - 
cai,  for  wo  have  no  authentic  portrait 
of  Sisyphus  and  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  smooth-faced  or  bewhlskered. 


Tet  some  Ingenious  person  succeeded 
In  writing  over  a  column  "Man  Before 
the  Mirror"  for  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  although  he 
avoided  mentioning  what  we  have  Just 
run  together  and  said  nothing  new,  the 
column  was  easy  reading.  A  carper 
might  object  to  the  title,  for  there  have 
been  mafi  who  were  unwilling  to  stand 
before  ^a  looklng-glaes,  as  Marshal 
Suwarrow;  and  In  one  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann's wild  stories  an  adventurous  Ger- 
'  man  the  head  of  a  blameless  household, 
sojourning  In  Venice,  was  persuaded  to 
give  his  looking-glass  reflection  as  a 
pledge  of  love  to  an  Italian  woman,  so 
that  when  he  returned  hie  children  were 
dismayed  at  seeing  no  papa  In  the  mir- 
ror though  he  sat  directly  in  front  of 
one.  We  once  read  In  boyhood  days  a 
story  of  a  man  who  had  murdered  some 
one  brutally,  and  ever  afterward  he  was 
haunted  whenever  he  looked  into  a 
glass  by  the  apparition  of  his  victim 
grinning  horribly  over  his  shoulder.  For 
weeks  we  brushed  our  hair  at  random. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect In  saying  that  the  early  barber 
used  no  brush  and  that  his  basin  was 
curved  to  fit  the  throat.  Figaro  In  Ros- 
sini's opera  uses  no  brush  and  he  wields 
a  farce-comedy  razor.  But  who  first 
handled  a  brush?  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette Is  willing  that  we  should  burst  In 
Ignorance.  Let  us  turn  to  "the  EJytmo- 
logical  Compendium;  or  Portfolio  of 
Origins  and  Inventions,"  by  William 
PulTeyn  (2d  edition,  1830).  a  book  that  Is 
full  of  surprising  Information  much  or 
which    Is    untrustworthy.     We  there 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Is  disappointing 
on  the  subjeet  of  the  razor.  To  call  it 
"a  fickle  Jade"  is  not  enough.  There 
should  be  some  definite  advice  as  to  the 
best  way  to  care  for  it.  Some  recom- 
mend the  "rest  cure,"  but  there  are 
razors  so  ungrateful,  so  churlish  that 
they  will  not  respond.  Nor  Is  it  given 
to  every  one  to  have  a  razor  for  each 
day  of  the  week,  handsomely  marked, 
so  that  there  will  be  sure  rotation! 
Even  the  seven  may  go  simultaneously 
on  a  strike.  Macaulay  had  razors  ga- 
lore; they  were  never  in  condition,  and 
shaving  was  to  him  a  gory  operation. 
Certain  African  tribes  take  youths  ar- 
riving at  manhood  Into  the  woods,  where 
they  undergo  ordeals  that  they  may  be 
brave  warriors.  (There  Is  a  curious 
story  based  on  this  custom  In  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France  for  this  month).  Why 
should  not  our  boys  be  taught  the  care 
of  a  razor?  It  Is  not  enough  to  answer: 
r  "Let  them  use  a  safety  one."  The  lat- 
ter is  a  less  heroic  weapon,  but  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Roosevelt 
on  this  subject  In  the  Outlook.  We  are 
confident  that  he  would  Insist  on  the 
element  of  personal  risk.  There  Is  no 
use  in  putting  faith  in  this  or  that  strop. 
The  razor  is  thereby  dulled  unless  the 
boy  Is  taught  the  use  of  the  strop.  Ed- 
ucation is  still  superficial  but  the  care 
of  the  razor  might  well  be  classed  with 
the  humanities, 

|    In  the  country  we  have  seen  strong 

men  preparing  for  the  weekly  shave  on 
l  Sunday  morning,  keeping  Saturday 
night  by  the  use  of  a  grindstone,  but  a 
grindstone  is  seldom  found,  even  In  the 
most  sumptuously  appointed  city  flat. 
The  sole  of  a  slipper  was  once  In  rash- 
Ion  but  youth  is  impetuous,  and  there 
Is  risk  of  accidents.  Should  there  ever 
be  shaving  against  the  grain?  Yes. 
there  is  fad  need  of  broader,  more  lib- 
eral education. 


AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL— The  Lind-  j 
say  Morison  stock  company  in  "The  | 
Clansman,"  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  Cast:  ! 

H  Ben  Cameron  Wilson  Melroso  1 

\  William  Pitt  Shrimp  Richard  Pitman 

Silas  Lynch  Theodore  Frlebui 

Auatln  Stoneman  Edward  F.  Nannary 

Dr  Richard  Cameron. ...  William  C.  Mason 

'  Nelae   William  J.  Hasson 

I  Gus  George  F.  Smlthfield 

Aleck   Louis  Thiel 

I  Dlok.  David  Stanwood 

1  Elsie  Stoneman  Rosalind  Coghlan 

Evfc   Rose  Morison 

Nellie  Graham'.'.'.'  Mary  Sanders 

Flora....  Grace  Lothrop 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  The  Char- 
lotte Hunt  stock  company  presents  a 
dramatization  of  Marie  Corelll's 
"Thelma"  with  the  following  cast: 

Sir  l\ull|j  ]nt:..  k  ,  ii, -,,,n  Unuaiii  linblet 

George  Lorlmer  .luhii  Diriitou 

Olar  Golmar  ....William  Balfour 

Sigurd  Harry  Brooks 

Sir  Frnncis  Lennon  James  S.  Barrett 

l.or  l  Wlnslelgn  Frank  Fey 

Rev.  Mr.  Dyceworthy  William  Evarts 

Vlndi-mar  Svenson  Thomas  V  Rooncy 

 Albert  Hlckey 

pitta  oilTC  Rea  Temple 

r.H-ly  WJnslelgb  Eleanor  Brownell 

Violet  Vere  Dorothy  St.intun 

 Flurenee  Ilnle 

 Charlutte  limit 


Lnvi 

The!  ran 


KEITH'S. 


•'His  Local  Color"  and  "Maid  of  Mys- 
tery" Features  of  Bill. 


Keith's  was  filled  last  night.  The  cool 
weather  maty  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it;  but  the  bill  was  good  enough 
by  itself.  Of  10  numbers,  there  was 
not  one  that  could  actually  be  called 
weak,  while  the  headliners  were  up  to 
the  best  vaudeville  standards. 

"His  Local  Color"  was'  the  name  of 
a  little  play  given  by  Miss  Una  Clay- 
ton, supported  by  Rutherford  Davles 
arfd  Miss  Mona  D.  Ryan.  Of  this  piece 
a  critic  has  complained  that  it  has 
been  written  for  the  star  alone,  and 
demands  of  art  Ignored.  This,  alas, 
seems  true,  but  who  cares?  Nobody 
did  last  night,  and  Miss  Clayton  gave 
a  bit  of  character  acting  that  would 
excuse  a  more  daring  violation  of  dra- 
matic convention.  The  street  waif, 
dressed  In  the  finery  she  found  in  the 
artist  s  studio,  and  receiving  the  lat- 
ter s  sweetheart,  believing  her  to  be  a 
rival  candidate  for  her  model's  Job, 
was  cleverly  done.  There  Is  some 
pathos  at  the  close,  but  not  too  much 

the  chief  funmakers  of  the  evening 
were  Jack  Connelly  and  Miss  Margaret 
Webb,  In  a  musical  sketch,  "A  Storm- 

Ji  "  Tnls  was  one  of  the  Hvelies 
things  seen  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Coa 
nelly,  as  an  expert  piano  manlpu 


to  thought 
i  of  a  lot 
ttest  piece 

"companl-' ' 
nnelly  had 

IjutrbtT  She  has  a  pleasant  manner  and 
a  rweet  and  powerful  voice,  and  might, 
do  even  better  In  serious  work. 

l»u-  Maid  of  Mystery"  was  the  title 
of  what  was  described  on  the  bill  as 
.i  sensation  from  the  East,  "The  Gre- 
cian worship  dance."  This  dance,  the 
audience  was  Informed  was  typical 
of  that  performed  at  Ionia,  Greece, 
300  B.  C.  If  a  woman  loved  a  man 
an.l  found  him  untrue,  she  would  en- 
ter the  temple  and  perform  this  dance 
until  so  exhausted  that  It  often  meant 
death. 

This  promised  well,  and  the"  mys-  1 
terlous     maid     gave     a  performance 
which  probab'.y  came  up  to  expecta- 
tions.   She  U  a  young  woman  of  con- 
siderable acrobatic  skill,  and  moved 
with  a  freedom  little  Impeded  by  the 
light  draperies  she  wore.    Her  move- 
ments were  graceful,  and  at  times  she 
really  did  give  an  impression  of  sin- 
three  McOrades  as  archers,  hlgh- 
ancers.  boomerang  throwers  and 
things,   gave   a   novel    act.  The 
rang  throwing  was  a  slight  affair. 
Br.  The  performer  swung  a  ball 
end  of  a  cord  and  made  it  hit  a 
piece  of  bent  wood    which  was 
pinning  out  over  the  audience, 
■ually  spun  back  to  the  stage. 
Fannie  Pish  whistled  some  solos 
ably.  Those  vivacious  twins,  the 
Sisters,    danced   gracefully,  but 
singing  voices  lack  certain  desir- 
e  (jualltles.      Lew  Hawkins  gave  a 
■  w  reminiscences  and  songs  and  such, 
ad  was   well  received.  Charles  King 
ind    Miss   Elizabeth   Brlce   gave  some 
lever  musical  comedy,  and  Stelllng  and 
tevelle   were  amusing   eccentric  gym- 
rtists.   The  Kinetograph  wound  up  the 
orogram.   

"TU  QUOQUE." 


Ins  Interpreted,  moans  In  the  l.m- 
_ltt_  of  ine  vulgar:  "You're  an- 
other." 

By  reason  of  Mayor  Qaynor's  re- 
fusal the  just  may  suffer  with  the] 
unjust.    The  earnest  student  of  soci- 
ology and  the  nlert  reporter  will  be 
deprived   of   human   documents  for 
copv.    The    thief-catcher    may  be 
handicapped.    The  boisterous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  idle  cheers  and  amuses 
him  that  must  soon  return  to  his 
task;  must  his  whole  night  be  drab? 
Over  sixty  years  ago  Gautler,  com- 
plaining of  restrictive  ordinances  In 
Parts,  remarked  that  a  cafe  phospho- 
rescent  with  crystal  and  lights,  a  res- 1 
taurant  from  which  a  joyous  mur- 
ctur  escaped.  Intimidated  the  bandit 
and   the   assassm    in   their  sinister 
work.    "In  a  great  capital  the  an- 
cient   difference    between    day  and 
night  should  not  exist.   Midnight  and 
noon  should  be.  as  on  the  dial,  the 
same  figure  In  a  Parisian  day  " 
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Some  one  writing  recent  y 

bacco  mourned  the  absence  Barrle^s 

ture  on  the  subject.  Save 

well  known  e«ort   it   s    chapter,  de- 

second-hand  books  and  he  w°u,about 
references    to    many   vo'".        of  the 

'  i^aoV7nafonnrclio1S^N\h7Slr;John 


New  Tork  is  still  perturbed  over 
the  refusal  of  Mayor  Gaynor  to  grant 
"all   night   licenses"    to  restaurants 
which  are  kept  open  "merely  to  rois- 
terers and  not  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  really  need  a  place  to  eat 
and  drink  after    the    usual  closing 
hour."  It  is  not  easy  for  those  whose 
dav  of  work  ends  at  5  or  6  P  M.  and 
who  sup  or  dine  domestically  with 
bed  in  view  before  midnight  to  real- 
ize that  there  are  many  -who  labor 
when  they  are  asleep,  who  feel  the 
need  of  food  and  drink  at  hours  that 
arc  abnormal  to  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens, including  mayors  and  self-ap- 
pointed regulators  of  public  morals. 
Roisterers  are  often  found  In  restau- 
rants frequented  by  the  nocturnally 
industrious,  who  in  turn  are  often 
found  eating  in  gay  restaurants,  pro- 
vided they  are  conveniently  situated. 

The  word  roisterer  is  derived  from 
an  old  French  word  meaning  rustic 
or    countryman.    When    Mr.  Zenas 
Field  of  East  Zoar  and  Deacon  Hath- 
away of  Hockanum  Ferry  go  to  New 
York  they  wish  to  see  the  sights,  and 
ever-open  restaurants  have  a  pecul- 
iar fascination  for  them  by  reason  of 
the  glare  and  the  din  in  which  night 
birds,    some    of    them  gorgeously 
plumed,  are  at  ease  and  thrive.  These 
night  birds  are  not  all  necessarily 
birds  of  prey;  some  are  males  and 
females  of  regular  habits,  but  their 
regularity  would  be  irregularity  to< 
those  that  adjust  their  lives  to  the] 
conventional    clock.    For   there  arej 
isome,  who,  to  quote  from  the  auto- 
biographic epitaph  of  James  Albery, 
'  walk  beneath  the  moon  and  sleep  be- 
neath the  sun.    They  are  in  the  mi- 
nority;   but   has   not   the   minority  i 
rights  even  under  sumptuary  laws? 

It  has  long  been  decreed  in  the' 
United  States  that  men  and  women, 
natives  and  foreign  visitors,  should 
le  permitted  to  eat  and  drink  in 
hotels  and  restaurants  only  at  cer- 1 
tain  hours.  If  a  traveller  arriving  in 
a  country  town  or  small  city  after  3 
p  M.  is  hungry,  he  Is  obliged  to  go 
hungry  to  bed.  The  landlord  smiles 
and  points  to  the  notice:  "Dining 
room  is  closed."  There  was  a  time 
in  Boston  when  a  belated  traveller 
was  told  that  he  had  no  business  to 
be  hungry  or  thirsty  after  a  certain 
hour  prior  to  the  arrival  of  his  train. 
There  was  possibly  a  night  lunch  cart 
in  the  neighborhood.  In  New  York 
there  has  been  for  years  a  higher 
civilization,  and  now  it  is  feared  that 
here  will  be  a  return  to  the  dark 
-es  that  Boston,  long  the  target  of 
aid  jests,  will  now  be  able  to  en- 
iving    "Tu  quoque,"  which  be- 


The  late  August  Renner  * 
caravan."  Is  not  the  obituary  notice 
of  the  successful  and  respected  man 

(MS- «45£srs 

train;  of  pilgrims  and  sand  "tor ms  m 
the  desert;  of  strange  mirage  and  tow 
ered  cities  that  mock  approach,  oi 
jinnee  imprisoned  in  soaring  pillars  be- 
cause they  defied  the  might  of  So  omon. 
of  marvellous  nights  with  r^eciwtions  or 
more  marvellous  deeds  when ■  Harun  a 
Ttnsohid   in   his   boredom   put  on  ais 

^enage'rana   hVaVVhe^ylng  ag 
tTe^ro^ring^of   pacing   and  cramped 
beasts.   This  "caravan"  went  only  worn 
Somerville    to    Boston,    but  the 
itself  is  charged  with  oriental  romance. 


Dr  Crlppen.  In  whom  the  London  po- 
lice placed  a  confidence  that  was  truly 

seur   alive  in  the  art  of  waistcoats. 

informant  saw  him.  Five  ™a[£jr*™£. 
waistcoats  do  not  seem  to  us,,exlraya). 
gant  or  immoral,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
l>r.  Crippen  had  a  sunset  or  °me«£ 
waistcoat  for  each  day  ln  the  year. 
Even  Mr.  Delmas,  counsel  or-at-  aw, 
now  visiting  in  San  Francisco  took 
only  85  cravats  with  him,  and  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  severa  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  Dr.  Crlppen  s  collec- 
tion  of  waistcoats  would  no  doubt  seem 
meagre  to  the  Honorable  Bath-House 
John  of  Chicago. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Crlppen's  favorite  waist- 
coat was  not  red.  Descriptions  of  gar- 
ments worn  on  famous  occasions  are 
often  loose.  For  years  it  has  been  said 
that  Theophile  Gautier  wore  a  red 
waistcoat   on   the   night    when  Her- 

ft°  fs  no5Mmprobable  that  Dr.  Crlppen  s 

yet  one  that  knew  him  sa  d  he  was 
tender-hearted  and  gentle...    He  d«Jn  t 

mg  garments,  clashing  In  colors? 

An  interesting  book  might  be  writ- 1 
ten  on  the  sartorial  and  toilet  taste  of 

Z?Bl!ES&.  an%S|  with  an  gg 

forth  attargul.  pale  lemon  c°»orea  k 

who    murdered    Mr    ,  ana  ivi. 
their  baby  and  the  apprentice  u "'-t.  . 
Mr    and    Mrs.    Williamson   and  their 
housemaid,  when  h* 0  quott 
erand  compound  massacre    «a«nv— -al- 
from  De  Quincey's  famous  al 


red    spot    somewhat    bigger    tnan  a 

flea-biting."  

How  well  they  wrote  in  those 
daysl  Note  these  words  from  the 
account  of  Nova  Hlspanla  by  Henry 
Hawks  a  merchant:  "There  remains 
"me  among  the  wild  people  that 
unto  this  day  eate  one  another  I 
have  seene  the  bones  of  a  bpaniara 
That  have  bene  as  clean e  burnished, 
as  thougn  it  had  bene  done  by  men 
that  had  no  other  occupation  And 
many  times  people  are  carried  away 
bv  them,  but  they  never  come  againe, 
whether  they  be  men  or  women. 
Mark  the  sobriety  and  the  force  of 
the  diction.  How  Mr.  Jack  London 
and  h  s  fellows  would  have  spun  out 
the  narration  and  what  a  mess  they 
would  have  made  of  it. 

The    wish    that   young  Dyrenforth 
should   be   protected  against  women 
_n    aa-es  'and   conditions  reminds 
one  of  the  theory  of  the  elderly  gen- 
,  tleman  in  Hardy's  "Two  on  a  Tower," 
'who^e/leved  that  all  boys  should  be 
reared  ln  a  barrel  and  fed  througn 
bung  until  they  were  o  d  enough 
to  evade  the  wiles  and  snaies  of  the 
pursuing   sex.    But   exactly   at  what 
age  is  this  ability  shown?    The  old 
do   not   escape,   nor   does  philosophy 
harden  the  heart,  or,  if  the-  ancients 
were  right    the  liver,  the  seat  of  the 
passions     Death  is  the  only  cooler. 
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--^"ESdlS  Pos^onaas 

%°£^yb£  48ydnWTe  2£ 
took  up  their  *™*^Jl%ngs  ^n  he 
poser,  put  on  ^,  "nf  .ymphony  or  a 
sat  down  to  write  a  «mp  s 
mass.  Wagner  found  sUks  an  nQt 
an  aid  to  inspiration.  flwtnycla8a  nerve 
a  murderer  of  ,the  nrsi  jfi 
himself  by  donn\ng  a  mOstumgance  fey 
gorgeous  or  of  .^i^ty?  There  are 
?eason  of  Its  »»mpllcit y^  ompl,8h 
aymbollsts  who  about  io  daughter 
the  murder  of  a  «"etnemselves  ln 
^aUck\nadrebeUpyar»r  in  the  matter 
of  shirt  etuds 


TOO  VARIED  ACTIVITIES. 

A  Chicago  clergyman  says  that  the 
demands  upon  his  profession  are  to- 
day intolerable.    This  statement  will 
surprise  some  who  have  been  led  to 
think  that  less  is  now  expected  of  a 
minister  than  in  the  years  gone  by. 
For  example,  in  cities,  parochial  calls 
are  no  longer  expected  by  congrega- 
tions.  The  clergyman  may  be  Invited 
to  a  formal  or  informal  dinner;  he  is 
welcomed  In  hours  of  trial;   but  a 
parishioner  is  not  offended  if  in  the 
course   of   the   year   the  clergyman 
does  not  pay  a  perfunctory  visit.  And 
in  many  churches  there  are  not  so 
many    services.'  But    this  Chicago 
minister  talks  of  the  "expansion  of 
church  activities"  and  complains  be- 
cause he  is  asked  to  be  at  the  head 
of   institutional    enterprises,  charity 
trustee,  bond  broker,  gymnasium  di- 
rector, chief  settlement  worker,  etc. 
etc    He  therefore  resigns  his  office. 

The  position  of  a  minister  in  New 
England  at  least  has  been  changed 
materially  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  might  not  be  impertinent  to  in- 
quire whether  ho  has  not  lost  some- 
what in  authority  and  influence.  In 
many  towns  in  the  Sixties  his  influ- 
ence was  great  because  he  was  not: 
supposed  to  be  actively  interested  in  | 
worldly  affairs.  At  town  meeting,  for 
example,  the  lawyer,  the  storekeeper, 
the   expressman,   the   farmer   in  a 
smock  frock  all  spoke  on  terms  of 
equalltv.     It  was  seldom   that  the 
minister  rose  to  his  feet  to  urge  an 
improvement  in  the  management  of 
the  schools,  in  support  of  an  appro- 
priation   for    roods,    or    to  object 
against  the  building  of  an  unneces- 
sary bridge.   He  was  supposed  to  at- 
tend to  spiritual  affairs,  to  baptize, 
marry,  bury,  comfort  the  mourner, 
and  above  all  to  preach  sound  doc- 
trines.   As    a    rule,    he  was  remote 
from  the  dally  routine  of  life,  even 
at  the  supper  table  of  his  warmest 
admirer   among   the   vestals   of  tm 
.  i...^v,     sometimes  his  head  was  in 


theological  ^nWllsV  goner. illy   ho  was 

Kulleless  In  business  matters.  Never- 
theless his  lnlluence  though  out- 
wardly unexcrted  was  great  and  un- 
mistakable, for  his  life  was  blame- 
less, and  his  calling  was  then  re- 
spected above  all  others.  There  was 
a  theocrntic  flavor  to  the  democracy 
of  those  New  England  years. 

Today  many  wish  that  a  clergy- 
man, as  well  as  a  college  president, 
should  be  first  of  all  a  shrewd  and 
tactful  man  of  business.  He  must 
build  up' the  church.  His  name  should 
be  constantly  before  the  public.  He 
should  express  his  views  on  all  sub- 
jects, from  flying  machines  to  the 
pictures  of  the  mill  at  Reno.  His 
sermons  should  always  be  on  topics 
of  the  day,  "up  to  date,"  "snappy." 
He  should  be  popular,  "in  touch  with 
all  modern  movements."  Is  it  not 
possible  while  he  thus  wears  out  his 
life  he  loses  in  true  influence;  that 
the  spiritual  soon  escapes  him  or  is 
confounded  with  the  grossly  mate- 
rial? ^  

MEN  aSd  THINGS 


That  was  a  pleasant  story  about  a 
Frenchman  who.  having  lived  in  New 
York  many  years  ago,  now  enjoys  his 
days  in  Vernon.  France,  by  displaying 
an    American    flag    and    running  an 
-American  bar."    The    American  bar 
in  London.  Paris,  or  any  other  European 
city  is  generally  a  hideous  mockery,  a 
snare  and  delusion,  although  it  may 
be     provided     with     a  .toot-^l\ot3 
pendant    towel,    and  dishes    of  food 
that    attract    flies    and    thrlsty  rev- 
ellers.    These    bars    are    an  incen- 
tive    to     abstinence.  Something ;  m 
our  heart  tells  us  that  the  establish-! 
ment  in  Vernon  is  the  real  thing,  the 
German   visiting    his    fatherland  after 
long  absence   ln  the  United  States  s 
seldom  contented  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  he  returns.    The  New  York  bar- 
keeper who  in  George  Moore  s  story  had 
long  dreamed  of  ending  his  days  in  Ire- 
land could  not  endure  the  monotony  or 
life  in  his  native  land.    He  missed  the 
din,  the  vocabulary,  the  scrapping,  and 
he   too,  went  back  never  to  see  Ireiana 
again.   But  many  Frenchmen  who  have 
made  money  in  American  cities  spend 
it  prudently  in  Paris  or  a  smaller  city 
of  their  beloved  France  and  there  they 
die.    We  remember  one  in  a  pension  at 
Neuilly.    He  had  kept  a  novelty  shop 
in  New  York,  and  by  his  thrift  and  in- 
dustry he  accumulated  what  was  to  mm 
a   fortune.     Ingenious   smuggling  also 
aided  him.   He  had  one  great  grief,  his 
son  had  died;  and  he  had  a  minor  grier 
but  real ;  his  pet  dog.  a  foolish,  worth- 
less beast,  was  sorely  afflicted  with  a 
"Ver    solitaire"    for    which  pumpkin 
seeds  were  of  no  avail.    The  ex-shop- 
keeper spent  his  winters  with  his  wire 
and  dog  near  Paris.    His  amusements 
were  simply;  he  cut  out  brackets  with 
a  saw;  he  led  out  his  dog  fot  a  con- 
stitutional;  he  lunched  at  some  little 
restaurant  ln  Paris  and  read  ln  a  care; 
occasionally  he  went  to  the  theatre.  He 
was  never  weary  of  talking  about  New 
York,  and  he  remarked  dally  at  dinner 
that 'water  cresses  were  good  for  the 
health.    He  had  a  summer  house  at 
Vernon.  If  M.  Fosset  is  still  living  we 
like  to  think  of  him  lounging  at  that 
American  bar,  not  stranded  on  It  lor 
he  was  a  temporate  man.  and  talking 
about    the    old    days,    the    prices  he 
charged,  and  baffled  custom  house  offi- 
cers. 


So  Lllll  Lehmann  will  visit  America  in 
the  fall  of  1911  to  sing  in  concert.  She 
was  61  years  old  last  November  and 
by  an  ingenious  mathematical  compu- 
tation it  will  be  seen  that  she  will  be 
63  in  November.  1911.  Adelina  Pattl  still 
sings  occasionally  and  she  was  born  in 
1843.  Marcella  Sembrich  sings  frequently 
and  she  is  only  52.  The  three  may  be 
said,  and  without  irreverence,  to  be 
members  of  the  old  guard.  Mme.  Leh- 
mann is  an  indefatigable  person.  She 
prepares  festivals,  engages  the  singers 
and  directs  personally  the  productions. 
Now  and  then  she  gives  a  recital  or 
even  sings  in  opera.  She  has  written 
more  than  one  book,  and  some  years 
ago  she  showed  clearly  that  Bayreuth 
had  fallen  far  below  the  standard  pro- 
posed and  maintained  by  Wagner  by 
proving  that  the  price  of  soups  and 
puddings  at  the  inn  had  gone  up  since 
1882.  When  Mme.  Lehmann  last  sang 
ln  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  one  of  her  as- 
sociates was  Mr.  Victor  Maurel,  a  fas- 
cinating Don  Giovanni  in  spite  of  his 
years,  and  Mme.  Lehmann  then  hoped 
to  find  him  an  honorable  position  as 
"artistic  director"  of  some  opera  house 
in  Berlin.   

It  is  often  said  that  famous  6lngers 
refuse  to  leave  the  stage,  after  their 
voices  are  only  a  whisper  of  a  glorious 
past,  because  they  are  avaricious.  They 
know  that  the  American  public  at  large 
is  good-natured  and  that  in  its  eyes  and 
ears  a  prima  donna  is  always  a  prima 
donna  until  Death  adds  her  to  his  un- 
rivalled company. 

Singers  as  many  men  and  women 
who  do  not  sing,  are  undoubtedly  fond 
of  money  but  vanity  is  in  this  Instance 
a  more  potent  factor  than  avarice.  The 
singer  would  miss  "the  roaring  and  the 
wreaths,"  the  sight  of  the  expectant 
and  applauding  crowd,  the  recall,  the 
bowing  curtesying.  scraping,  the  trip- 
ping in  and  out.  The  singer  lives  on 
applause  and  the  Incense  of  flattery, 
and  like  Browning's  Bishop  ordering  his 
tomb  she  wishes  to  taste  "good,  strong, 
thick,  stupefying  incense-smoke."  Her 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  opera  house, 
which  has  its  own  peculiar  atmosphere, 
different  from  that  of  any  other  public  I 
building,  and  ln  any  other  air  she  finds  . 
no  health  or  even  life. 


It  is  possible  that  France  and  Ger- 
many wni  come  to  Mows  over  the  ques- 
tion of  champagne,  for  France  has  com- 
P  ained  to  the  German  foreign  office 
about  the  practice  of  giving  the  name  of 
champagne  to  a  German  concoction 
which  pleases  the  Kaiser  and  his  more 
chauvinistic  subjects— although  it  its  ru- 
mored that  the  Kaiser's  butler  serves 
Jo  his  master  the  real  article  in  a  bottle 
labelled  "made  in  Germany."  The  Ger- 
man champagne  costs  from  one-tenth 
to  one-half  the  price  of  good  French 
wine,  but,  as  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  N.  Y.  Sun  truly  states, -it  pro- 
cures 10  times  the  amount  of  repentance 
for  the  money.  Who  was  it  that  some 
years  ago  quoted  with  reference  to  the 
German  champagne. 

How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  It  was — 
But  then,  how  it  was  sweet! 
Americans  for  some  years  put  an  ab- 
surd value  on  this  French  wine,  and 
to  some  champagne  Is  still  known  fa- 
miliarly   as  "wine"— hence    the  "wine- 
opener."   There  still  are  men  who  think 
they  have  not  dined  if  they  have  not 
put  down  a  full  bottle.  Just  as  30  or  40 
years  ago  at  the  freshman  class  dinner  I 
at  Yale  a  quart  was  expected  to  stand 
by  each  plate  to  prove  the  manhood  of 
each  member     But  champagne  is  not 
a   good   steady"   drink,   for  it  disar- 
ranges the  human  clockwork,  and  men 
who  have  learned  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves look  upon  this  wine  as  something 
for  a  festival  occasion  and  there  to  be 
drunk  in  moderation.    When  a  man  is 
very  tired  a  pint  well  iced  is  a  wondrous 
restorer.   If  a  dinner  threatens  boredom 
—and  a  formal  dinner  without  some  in- 
toxicant is  usually  tedious— a  glass  or 
two   set    tongues    wagging  cheerfully. 
But  if  a  man  wishes  to  experience  a 
genial   glow  that    turns    him   Into  a 
philanthropic  soul  for  at  least  three  or 
four   hours   and   makes   him   at  once 
tolerant  of  fellow-guests  and  even  his 
host,    he   should    drink   burgundy  al- 
though it  paints  the  nose  and  affects 
the  joints. 

The  Herald  commented  recently  on  the 
ability  of  American  delegates  at  the 
missionary  conference  in  Edinburgh  to 
make  short  and  pointed  speeches.  The 
people  of  Berne,  In  Switzerland,  suffered 
from  long-winded  after-dinner  speakers 
and  they  Anally  devised  this  remedy, 
which,  it  Is  said,  is  now  in  force.  A  man 
wearing  a  bear's  skin  stands  near  the 
speaker,  and  if  the  latter  begins  to  wan- 
der, to  Indulge  in  digressions,  to  be  un- 
duly anecdotlcal  or  reminiscent  to  en- 
Joy  his  own  wit.  to  flounder,  the  bear 
advances  solemnly  and  puts  a  paw  on 
the  speaker's  mouth. 


How  stories  wander  down   the  cen- 
turies   from    country    to    country  and 
though  they  may  assume  a  local  color 
remain  unmistakably  the  same!    A  rustic 
In  Thomas  Hardy's  "Far-from  the  Mad- 
ling  Crowd"  Is  lost  and  he  rushes  about 
shouting   his   name  and  adding  "Lost 
man!  Lost  man!"    This  story  was  told 
>f  a  villager  In  Chelsea,  Vt..  years  be- 
'ore  Hardy  was  born.    A  friend  writes 
o  us  from  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  about 
in  Amerlran  woman  shopping  in  Lau- ! 
lannc  and  asking  for  a  certain  kind  of 
•loth  at  one  of  the  prlncipnl  «drygoods 
"hops.     The    girl    behind    the  counter 
old    her   they   djd   not   keep   it.     The  | 
\nierl.-an  was  surprised,   for  she  had 
•ought  that  kind  of  cloth  at  that  very 
hop  the  year  before.     A  floor  walker 
fas  summoned,  and  he  said:   "YeB,  I 
mow  we  used  to  keep  It,  but  there  was 
o  much  demand  for  it  that  we  had  to 
;lve  It  up."    Long  ago  the  story  was 
old  of  a  Cape  Cod  storekeeper  who  did 
lot    order  a    fresh    supply   of  certain 
oods  because  they  were  so  much  in 
emand  that  he  was  "bothered  all  the 
Ime  by  having  to  run  to  the  shelf." 
And  this  simple  tale  Is  told  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine  and  In   western  Massa- 
chusetts.   No  doubt  It  Is  told  whereve 
there  Is  a  village  store. 


sake  y  a,  like  accompanying  privilege. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  the  present  rep- 
resentative of  a  publishing  housa  long 
famous,  insisted  that  "noxious  litera- 
ture" included  other  works  than  those 
of  an  immoral  or  impure  tendency. 
He  characterized  as   noxious  books 
that    "express   false   and  perverted 
views  on  religion,  social  questions  and 
politics."  And  he  gave  this  as  his  rea- 
«on:    "Because  people  'can   be  seen 
reading  them  without  being  put  to 
shame  and  because  readers  of  them 
can  talk  about  them    openly."  Mr. 
Murray  declared  that  the  books  by; 
Henry    George,     Karl     Marx  and 
Nietzsche  and  the  doctrines  they  ex- 
press are  doing  immense  harm  in  the 
British  empire,  and  they  are  extreme- 
ly noxious.  What  a  fine  old  crusted 
Tory!  Would  he  have  these  books  and 
others  of  a  politically  liberal  nature 
:  burnt    in    a  public  square    by  the 
hangman?   What  a  censor  Mr.  Mur- 
ray would  make!  In  comparison  with 
his  views,  those  of  Mr.  Anthony  Com- 
stqck  would  be  as  loose  as  ashes.  The 
world  is  not  informed  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Murray's  remarks  excited  laugh- 
ter, or  whether  any  one  reminded  him 
that  his  house  was  once  censured  for 
publishing  the  extreme  views  of  one 
Byron.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Murray  only 
added  to  the  alarm  over  the  German 
Invasion  and  forthcoming  devastation 
by  foreign  aeroplanes  and  dirigible 
balloons,  for  a  deputation  is  to  visit 
the  Home  Secretary  to  confer  with 
him  about  these  books.  The  office  of 
this  man  is  not  a  sinecure.   He  earns 
his  money,  and  perhaps  he  will  feel 
it  his   duty  to   read   the   works  of 
Nietzsche  in  the  new  edition. 


ff/€> 


Another  atory  sent  by  this  Boston- 
Ian  exiled — and  he  has  the  audacity  to 
speak  of  Mr.  James  the  novelist  as 
"Harry"  James — why  not  "Jack" 
Rockefeller  or  "Charley"  Eliot? — 
[might  be  told  In  Dresden,  but  we  were 
under  the  Impression  that  the  Vien- 
nese had  nimbler  wits.  This  Ameri- 
can was  In  Vienna  about  the  middle 
of  December  and- bethought  him  of  a 
pocket  diary  for  the  following  year. 
He  went  to  one  of  the  chief  stationers 


but  all  the  diaries  gave  only  the 
days  of  the  week,  or  else  only  the 
days  of  the  month,  not  both.  "On  my 
telling  him  that  I  was  looking  for  a 
diary  that  gave  both*  the  days  of  tin- 
week  and  the  days  of  the  month,  he 
exclaimed:  'But  that  sort  of  dlarv 
would  be  ridiculous;  It  would  be  good 
for  only  one  particular  year!'  I  ad- 
mitted this,  but  still  Insisted  that 
that  was  the  kind  I  wanted.  To  which 
t.e  r«P,V,e<I:  .J011.  I  couldn't  keep  a 
diary  like  that;  what  should  I  do 
with  those  that  were  left  on  my  hands 
at  the  end  of  the  year?'" 


"NOXIOUS  LITERATURE." 
London  publishers  recently  gave  In- 
teresting if  not  valuable  testimony 
"before  a  conference  on  public  mor- 
als and  means  of  bettering  them." 
They  were  so  ungallant  as  to  say  that 
women  write  the  greater  number  of 
books  that  are  objectionable  as  far 
as  morality  is  concerned,  and  that 
women  are  more  eager  than  men  to 
buy  these  books.   Why,  then,  should 
'not  these  novels,  treatises,  essays  be 
■tamped  on  the  cover  "For  women 
only,"  so  that  a  man  anxious  as  to 
!  his  standing  In  the  community  may 
not  be  seen  buying  without  knowledge 
or  reading  a  pernicious  volume  In  the 
railway  carriage?  Now  that  women 
[are  obtaining  their  rights,  man,  the 
I  poor  worm,  should  be  protected  in 
I  every  way  from  annoyance  and  cor- 
I  ruptlon.  It  Is  popularly  believed  that 
I  French  maidens  marry  in  order  that 
I  they  may  read  French  novels  freely 


DESTRUCTIVE  REVISION. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  to  be  more 
changes  in  the  Bible.  Learned  men 
have  met  together  at  Princeton. 
Where  the  old  version  is  "obscure" 
there  will  be  clearness.  "Where  It 
is  Infelicitous  In  choice  of  word,  that 
will  be  set  right."  Words  that  have 
become  obsolete  will  be  replaced  by 
modern  equivalents.  "Let"  In  the 
sense  of  "hinder"  Is  said  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  revisers.  Why  should 
not  "Hamlet"  be  similarly  Improved? 
"By  heaven!  I'll  make  a  ghost  of 
him  that  lets  me,"  cries  the  Prince, 
impatient  of  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 
And  "let"  In  the  sense  of  to  hinder 
is  in  even  small  dictionaries,  though 
It  may  be  marked  "archaic."  and  the 
noun  "let"  is  still  in  usage,  as  in 
"without  let  or  hindrance." 

Changes  in  the  text  of  the  King 
James  version  are  always  to  be  re- 
gretted, if  only  for  the  sake  of  litera- 
ture. The  Bible  In  the  old  and  fa- 
mous version  has  entered  into  the 
speech  of  English-speaking  people, 
although  the  phrases  and  terms  do 
not  now  lard  so  thickly  the  dally 
conversation  of  New  Englanders  or 
dissenters  In  Great  Britain.  The 
passages  that  have  encouraged  and 
J  comforted  thousands  are  still  clear 
I  enough.  The  story  of  Joseph  anri 
that  of  Ruth,  the  poetry  of  the 
Psalms,  the  sublime  flights  of  Isaiah. 
Ezeklel  and  Habukkuk  are  not  to  be 
1 1mproved  by  a  twentieth  century 
rhetorician.  The  wall  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  Is  still  more  poignant  than  that 
of  Leopard!  or  Fitzgerald's  Omar. 
The  book  of  Job  sttll  soars  above 
I  the  fussy  grammarian.  And  are 
the  four  Gospels  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  schoolboy? 

Even  the  quaint  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  old  translators  should  not 
|  be  disturbed.  Let  there  be  margi- 
nal annotations  if  necessary,  but  let 
the  text  itself  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected. No  doubt  the  great  major- 
ity of  readers  have  wondered  at  the 
speech  of  King  Rehoboam  put  Into 
his  mouth  by  the  young  men  that 
were  grown  up  with  him:  "My  father 
hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
will  chastise  you  with  scorpions," 
and  have  pictured  thf  ruler  brand- 
ishing a  whip    with    arachnids  of 


j    uon    or      unpleasantly  strong 
terms    f0r  more  &entee)  equIvalems 

and  there  will  be  concessions  to  the 
[Polite  spirit  of  the  period     It  is  a 
Pity  that  the  Book  of  Books  Is  thus  I 
a  prey  to  verbal  tinkers.  ( 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

"Rita"  continues  to  give  her  impres- 
sions of  society  in  this  country.  She 
brought  letters  of  introduction  and  has 
evidently  been  welcomed  in  the  inner- 
most circles,  for  she  heard  there  and 
noted  "quaint  expressions"  that  amused 
her.  as  "I  had  a  perfectly  elegant  time." 
"She  sort  of  freezed  me."    We  missed 
I  in  her  last  article  the  fine  old  classic: 
I  "Miss  Maud,  your  Brooklyn  friend  has 
|  came,"  but  "Fmj-eal  glad  to  see  you," 
|  "I  was  Just  tickled  to  death."  and  other 
j  favorite   expressions   always    heard  in 
:  our    best  society— among  our  best  people 
as  the  shopkeeper  says— were  faithfully 
| recorded. 

Our  visitor  regrets  that  Americans  do 
not  import  "a  few  good  English  tailors" 
so  that  coats  will  not  be  furnished  with 
shoulder    cushions    and    trousers  will 
not  bulge  and  bag  and  collect  dust. 
Some  of  our  gilded  youth  import  clothes 
made  in  London,  and  they  do  it  in  this 
manner:    The  London   tailor  sends  a 
representative     to     certain  American 
cities.    A  friend  advises  you  to  have  a 
few  suits  and  an   overcoat   made  by 
"artists;   men   who    make   clothes  for 
army  officers,  actors  and  a  duke  or 
two."    You  call   at   a   hotel   and  are 
shown   respectfully   to   a   room  where 
samples  are  in  great  profusion.  The 
cloth    is   excellent;    the    patterns  are 
neither  too  loud  nor  too  chaste.  The 
prices  are  given  In  pounds,  and  thus 
seem  ridiculously  low.    You  order  free- 
ly.   The  Englishman  makes  compara- 
tive little  use  of  a  tape  measure.  He 
eyes   you    from   different   positions  in 
the  room  as  though  he  were  taking  a 
mental    photograph.     Every    now  and 
then   he  smiles,  and  the  smile  is  not- 
reassuring.     He   has  evidently  noticed 
that  your  right  shoulder  Is  higher  than 
your  left;   that  you   have  a  shameful 
paunch  for  your  years;  that  your  legs 
are  misfits.    He  looks  at  you  now  as 
through  a  teodollte.    Perhaps  the  Eng- 
lish tailors  fit  by  measuring  horizontal 
and  vertical  angles.    You  are  surprised 
that    he    does    not    take    your  thumb 
marks.   Perhaps  he  has  been  In  the  East 
and  among  the  Arabs  learned  "Klya- 
fah.    that  form  of  divination  by  which 
the  personal  history  of  a  man   Is  In- 
hered from  his  form  and  appearance. 
Schematomancy.  we  believe  this  art  is 
named  In  English.  Just  as  the  art  of 
Knowing  human   beings  by  the  condi- 
tion of  their  boots  and  the  manner  of 
wearing  them  is  called  by  a  physician 
In  Basle  "Scarpology."    Nor  does  this 
English  measurer  or  jurveyor  note  down 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  any 
book.    What  a  memory  he  must  have! 

While  you  are  waiting  for  these 
clothes,  you  refer  from  time  to  time 
at  the  Porphyry  -to  your  "English 
tailor. '  You  do  not  make  a  brutally 
ostentatious  announcement;  vou  do 
not  lead  up  to  the  subject  awkward- 
ly, after  the  formula,  "Speaking  of 
bunions,  how's  your  mother-in-law?" 
You  begin  by  discussing  the  tariff. 
VVL  ,aPProachlng  campaign.  Senator 
Aldrlch.  and  Incidentally  vou  say 
"Now  take  the  matter  of  clothes.  I 
pay  for  a  summer  suit,  unlined  coat 
what  they  call  Indian  weight,  made 
In  London  to  my  measurement,  only 
£10  6s."  Then  In  answer  to  polite  In- 
quiry, polite  for  the  sake  of  conver- 
sation, or  possibly  framed  to  lure  you 
on  to  amusing  personal  disclosures. 
Of  course."  you  add  slvly.  "I  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  duty.  I  don't  know- 
how  they  manage  It." 
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At  last  the  garments  arrive.  They 
come    done   up   In    coarse  wrapping 
paper  and  thick  twine,  without  ad- 
dross  of  consignor.    They  are  sadly 
muBsed.  as  though  they  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  In  kegs,  or  In  a  box  of 
hardware,  or  been  worn  by  a  steerage 
steward".     They  are   expressed  from 
Jamaica  Plain  or  Melrose,  sometimes 
from  New  York.    You  don  them  ami 
give  one  look.    Each  of  these  export- 
ing London  tailors  has  a  correspond- 
ent  In   Boston   who    Is   supposed  to 
remedy    'slight   defects."     The  final 
success  of  a  suit  depends  on  the  good 
nature    of    this    correspondent.  Our 
friend  Kugene  Golightly  made  19  visits 
to   one    much    enduring   man  before 
any  «oe  of  his  suits  was  presentable. 
And  then  it  Is  so  unpatriotic  to  en- i 
courage  foreign  Industry,  so  disloyal 
to    take    advantage    of  smuggling:! 
How  much  more  to  be  commended  is 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
who  has  nad  his  few  suits  during  the  I 
last  dozen   years   made   by   the  best 
tailors  on  Cape  Cod.  from  East  Sand-1 
wich    to    South    Truro!     But    let  us 
again  consider  "Rita's"  views. 

"Why,  oh!  why,"  asks  "Rita,"  "does 
not  an  American  understand  the  proper 
use  of  the  dinner  coat,  or  know  wlfen 
to  wear  a  white  tie,"  for  "Rita"  is 
guilty  of  referring  to  a  cravat  as  a 
"tie."    "I  have  seen  a  gray  tie  and  a  ! 


gray  vest  Worn  with  a  dress  coat." 
large  nippers  and  not  unlike  a  little  Pr°bably  by  the  young  Alciblades  In 
lobster,  not  knowing  that  a  whip  of  Npw  York-  who  said  In  her  hearing: 
scorpions  was  made  of  knotted  cords  '.t^J*^  °f  fleezed  me-"  Probably  at 
or  armed  with  plummets  of  lead  or  1 1°  dl™er  fableAwh"e  «»•  ""«ed  flow- 


Isteel  spikes.    And  to  these  readers 
the  threat  of  the  arachnids  Inflicting   decoration  or 
I  pain  was  by  far  the  more  terrific 


ers,     for    In    America,    according  to 
JRita,''  few  flowers  are  used  for  table 
the  living  rooms. 


It  is  true  that  the  proper  use  ,if  fhsn 
white  cravat  is  not  fuilv  underlto^dl 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land.  There  are  physicians  and 
dentists  who  wear  it.  thinking  thus  to  1 
make  a  thoroughly  professional  appear 
ance-  and  sometimes  with  a  celluloid 
fS"*f-  aTherhe  are  misguided  beings  who 
think  a  white  cravat  should/  ao  in- 
variably with  a  frock  coat.  Last  season 
at  the  opera  we  were  pained  to  see  a 
white  cravat  worn  with  a  house  coat 
and  -a  gibus  hat.  and  there  are  Bos- 
tonians  of  high  degree  who  commit  the 
solecism  of  a  swallow-tail  with  a  black 
cravat  and  derby  hat  and  glare  haughti- 
ly at  the  unknown  in  the  foyer  But 
aberrations  in  costume  are  to  be  "seen 
everywhere.  An  African  chief  will  exult 
in  a  plug  hat  and  a  breech-clout.  Even 
ni i  England  we  have  seen  strange  sights 
Then  there  is  the  observance  of  custom' 
\Ve  once  saw  Edward  Lloyd,  the  Eng^ 
lisii  tenor,  and  Faure,  the  French  bari- 
tone, sitting  on  the  platform  of  the 
Trocadero  at  a  performance  in  th°  ■,  f- 
ternoon  of  Gounod's  "Mors  et  Vita  " 
led  by  the  composer.  Faure  wore  what 
LiL,  I>ow*n,  as  evening  dress  and  no 
gloves,  then  the  conventional  dress  of 
male  concert  singers  in  Paris,  whether 
the  performance  were  at  night  or  In  the 
day.  Lloyd  wore  a  heavy  and  long 
frock  coat,  a  white  cravat  and  k  d 
gloves  of  a  light  and  shrieking  color. 
iHe  looked  singularly  out  of  place, 
lerely  because  he  was  dressed  In  Paris 
ccordmg  to  the  English  manner  and 
ppropnately  for  Albert  Hall. 

Rita"  spares  neither  the  cradle  nor 
(the  grave.  She  describes  the  American 
child  as  "one  of  the  saddest  of  beings." 
land  "as  atrociously  dressed  as  are  the 
French."  The  little  girl  has  no  hair. 
"The  American  boy  has  the  weirdest 
and  strangest  of  garments,  and  his  hats 
are  modelled  on  his  father's.  The  ef- 
fect Is  positively  ludicrous  to  English 
eyes."  Now  the  adjective 
means  awakening  superstitious  feeling 
uncanny,  concerned  with  the  super- 
natural, but  allowing  "Rita"  her  use  of 

lil**Z°ld't,et.u?  ask  wn>'  she  wonders 
at  the  hats  of  American  boys.  English 
schoolboys  for  years  have  worn  hats  of 
the  stovepipe  variety.  Are  these  hats 
not  modelled  on  those  of  their  fathers' 
Again  the  question  comes  up,  where 
has  "Rita"  studied  American  homes 
dress,  manners,  speech?  In  some  re- 
mote village  of  New  Jersey?  Or  has 
she  confined  herself  to  diligent  reading 
of  comic  supplements  in  Sunday  news- 
papers? 

We  have'  referred  to  Dr.  Garrler's  ex- 
position of  scarpology,  the  art  of  know- 
ing men  and  women  by  glancing  at  their 
feet:  Thus  "a  man  who  wears  out  the 
toe  and  the  external  edge  of  the  sole 
simultaneously  Is  a  crook."  This  Basle 
physician  can  tell  your  character  from 
your  boots  If  you  have  worn  them  a 
month.  We  see  him  exulting  in  a  hotel 
hall  at  night,  anticipating  "Boots"  In  his 
visit.  But  this  theory  is  an  old  one  and 
it  (s  revived  at  stated  Intervals,  as  are 
the  theories  of  telling  character  by  ears 
noses,  mouths,  teeth.  Years  ago  in  some 
comic  weekly,  a  series  of  "Basement 
studies"  with  illustrations  was  pub- 
llrhed.  The  observer  looking  through  a 
window  saw  only  the  feet  of  pas^ersbv 
In  the  street.  There  were  pictures  of 
the  feet  and  ankles  with  a  text  of  char- 
acter study.  A  huge  foot  does  not  neces- 
sarily Indicate  generosity,  nor  is  the 
wearer  of  an  iron  heel  necessarily  des- 
potic. The  shoemaker  has  more  "to  do 
with  the  character  and  the  durability  of 
the  boot  than  has  Jones  with  his  "guf- 
|fln«"  or  Mrs.  Jones  coquettlshly  shod. 

BELAIfD  VIEWS 


Irving  Babbitt's  New  Work  on 
"The  New  Laokoon"  Is 
from  Other  Days. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mr.  Irving  Babbitt,  in  his  "New  Lao- 
koon; an  Essay  on  the  Confusion  of  the 
Arts,"  under  the  head,  "Suggestiveness 
,ln   Romantic  Art,"  discusses  program 
music  and  color  audition.  The  pages  de- 
voted to  th'e  two  subjects  are  among  the 
j  least   important  In   the  ,book.   and  the 
treatment  may  be  Justly  characterized 
as  superficial.    Mr.  Babbitt  begins  by 
saying  frankly   that   he  takes  up  the 
subject  of  program    music  with  some 
I  trepidation,  '  partly  because  of  my  own 
incompetence,  partly  because  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  controversy  that  surrounds 
the  whole  subject."  He  regrets  the  lack 
of  agreement  in  the  definitions,  and  he 
aLor!ce  Quotes  two  definitions,  widely 
differing,  both  absurd. 

Mr.  Babbitt  apparently  holds  the  "Ox- 
ford History"  and  Mr.  Edward  Dann- 
reutner,  in  high  respect  as  authorita- 
tive; and  it  Is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
he  roads  the  more  conservative  articles 
111  .t?''?,ve  5  Dictionary  with  a  childlike, 
I  pathetic   faith.    In  his  own  pages  he  I 
shows  little  knowledge  of  musical  his-  i 
tory,  and  he  wriles  with  a  curious  lack 
I  of  sympathy  for  the  music  of  ultra-  I 
modern  composers.    Nor  is  he  always 
strictly  accurate  in  statements  of  fact, 
as  when  he  says  that  "Huber  set  out  to 
orchestrate    one   of  Arnold  Boecklin's 
pictures.      The  reference  Is.  of  course, 
to  a  symphony  by  Huber.  which  is  some- 
times called  the  "Boecklin"  .symphony. 
|  It  contains  a  set  of  variations 'each  one 
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[  suri'osod  by 
lends  of  the 
iutlon  of  the 
a  tones.  The 
ment  Is  also 
tested  by  on» 
ter's  pictures. 
•  fair  when  he 
it  to  give  tnu- 
lie  Cathedral, 
mpted  to  give 
stische's  phll- 


"  ;.  ...     Schumann  was  pre««-nl  at  some 
EffiSnn  ceremony  In  the  cathedral,  am 
5.K«n  ho  wrote  "a  certain  movement  in 
Uu  "vmnhonv  In  E  fiat  major  he  had, 
ihat'ceremon'y  In  mind.    Slrauss  has  °!"  I 
•f  5  —ith  Homeric  laughter  that  he  at- 
?  Jr„t\j  to  find  musk-al  expression  for! 
i?.  .     h.'    nh«loaophy     He  has  written 
*^  om  nentary  on  certain  texts 

token  from  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra. 

Reading  the  various  deflnitlons  ot 
nrogram  music  Mr.  Babbitt  may  well 
have  b*en  perplexed;  but,  he  surely 
•ees  that  the  one  in  the  "Oxford  His- 
tory" is  no  definition  at  all,  but  a 
aoecles  of  spiteful  epigram:  "A  curl- 
of.Vhvbrid  I.  e.  Music  posing  as i  an 
unsatisfactory  kind  of  poetry.  This 
H.Hn  Hon  \s  as  false  and  unscientific 
IS  li  is  malicious.  It  Is  as  joollsh  as 
the  other  definition  quoted  by  Mr 
Babbitt-  "program  music  Is  the  onl, 

"te^unTte'y  "for  Mr.   Babbitt.  In 
Us  admiration  for   Rousseau  he  ac- 
J-Ants  the  French  sentimentalist  as  a 
compeer  and   a  theorist  of  Import- 
ance—and he  also  accepts  Rousseau  s 
definition  of  program  music  as  'pos- 
sibly  still   unsurpassed."     He  quotes 
.from  Kousseau  as  follows:     "One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  musician 
Is  to  be  able  to  paint  things  that  are 
inaudible    whereas    It    is  impossible 
for  the  painter  to  depict  things  that 
are  Invisible.     And  the  greatest  mir- 
acle of  an  art  that  acts  only  through 
'  movement  Is  Its  power  to  present  Im- 
ages of  everything,  even   the  image 
ot  repose.    Sleep,  the  calm  of  night. 
solltu<le.  silence  Itself  enter  into  the 
pictures  of  music."    This  reminds  ono 
of  the  remark  of  Cabaner.  a  sixth-rate 
composer    but  an  extraordinary  man, 
who  said"  that  if  he  were  to  portray 
silence   in   tones,   he   should  need  at 
least   three   brass   bands.  Rousseau 
goes  on   to  say  that  music  achieves 
these  paintings,  "by  arousing  through 
one  sense  emotions  similar  to  those 
that  are  aroused  by  another    •    •  • 
bv  substituting  for  the  inanimate  Im- 
age of  an  object  the  emotions  that  its 
actual  Image  stirs  In  the  heart  o£  the 
beholder.    Music  can  render  not  mere- 
ly the  agitation  of  the  sea,  the  roar- 
ing of  flames  In  a  conflagration,  the 
flowing  of  brooks,  the  falling  of  rain, 
ox  swollen   torrents;  but  It  can  paint 
the  horror  of  a  frightful  desert,  dark- 
en the  walls  of  a  dungeon,  quiet  the 
'tempest,  make  the  air  clear  and  calm. 
I  and  diffuse  from  the  orchestra  a  new 
J  freshness   over   the   groves.     It  does 
not  represent  these  objects  directly, 
;t  awakens  in  the  soul  the  same  sen- 
i  timents     we     experience    on  seeing 
them." 

But   to   dilate    with   the  appropriate 
'emotion  when  hearing  music,  the  hearer 
!  must  be  In  a  measure  prepared.    If  a 
I  symphonic     poem     be     entitled  "The 
I  Ocean,"  one  hearer  may  even  see  flying 
flsh  and  dolphins,  hear  the  chatter  at 
I  the  captain's    table,    be    reminded  of 
:    poker  in  the  smoking  cabin,  and  shovel- 
I  boar.l  on  deck;  another  may  anticipate 
'  la    lyric    passage    descriptive    of  deck 
I  courtship;  a  third  may  meditate  on  the 
>  I  wonders  in  the  depths  below;  the  whole 
1  I  audience  hearing  boisterous  music  will 
'    say  at  once:  "A  storm  at  sea."    If  there 
were  no  title,  if  the  work  were  cata- 
J  Mogued  "Rhapsody"  or  "A  Tone  Poem," 
that  same  boisterous  music  might  seem 
to  one  a  tone  picture  of  a  battle  or  of  a 
popular  uprising;  to  another  the  strife 
of  a  noble  soul  against  abhorrent  forces. 


nuartet  In  A  minor  or  a  symphony  in 
D  major  must  have  had  some  program 
in  his  mind;  his  creative  force  must 
have  been  put  In  activity  by  something 
outside  of  music.  And  what  then  be- 
comes of  absolute  music? 

Let  us  quote  here  a  definition  by  Dr. 
Hugo  Rlemann  to  which  Mr.  Babbitt 
does  not  refer:  Program  music  is  muatc 
which  should  be  understood  as  a  pres- 

i  entatton  of  a  more  closely  character- 
ized mental  or  exterior  Incident  or  event. 
The  hearer  of  this  music  does  not  aban- 
don himself  without  prepossession  or 
prejudice  to  the  Impression  of  a  succes- 
sion of  tones,  but  he  follows  with  a 
critical  ear  the  connection  between  the 
program  and  the  musical  composition; 
or  program  music  is  that  by  which  the 
fancy  of  the  hearer  Is  excited  in  a  more 
determined  manner  than  by  ambiguous 
absolute  music  which  Is  free  from  any 
program.  . 
i  In  other  words,  program  music  ex- 
1  presses  something  definite.  Absolute 
music  is  without  reference  to  another 
i  art  or  to  any  external  object  of  a  con- 
ception.  LiiLi 

\s  Is  well  known,  there  are  some  who 
insist  that  music  cannot  express  any- 
thing except  a  musical  idea  unless  there 
be  explanatory  circumstances,  as  words 
to  be  sung  or  declaimed,  an  accompany- 
ing program  or  stage  situation,  action, 
scenery. 


It  has  b'oen  said  that  program  music 
Is  that  which  was  suggested  by  a  defi- 
nite program  and  Is  accompanied  by  a 
verbal  argument  which  the  composer 
wishes  to  be  printed  on  a  concert  pro- 
gram   when   his    work    is  performed. 
This  definition  Is  -  perhaps  too  narrow. 
It  has  also   been  said    that  program 
music  la  directly  the  opposite  of  "abso- 
lute music,"  1.  e.,  music  that  contains 
only   musical   Ideas.     What   Is   to  be 
said,  then,  about  Beethoven's  "Corlo- 
lanus"  overture?    There  Is  the  title, 
which  forbids  the  hearer  to  think  of 
Julius  Caesar  Napoleon  or  Bismarck — 
.but  there  Is  no  definite  argume  t,  and 
Blow  many  know  Collin's  trag.  dy  for 
hrhlch  Beethoven  wrote  the  overture? 
%X  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  story  of 
Roman  pride  as  told  by  Plutarch  and 
later  by  Shakespeare  La  known  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  audience;  but  In 
this   Instance  each   hearer  Is  left  to 
And  in  the  music  what  he  can.    He  may 
eay,  "This   !.s    the  Corlolanus  motive, 
and  that  theme  typifies  Volumnla,  or 
the    mother's    appeal,    and    the  final 
;  measures  are  as  a  dirge."    This  may 
1  be   but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
that   which   was   In   Beethoven's  mind 
I  When  he  wrote  the  music;  whether  he 
Were   mindful   of   the   tragedy    as  a 
I  whole  cr  whether  he  wrote  in  accord- 
Maee  with  a  detailed  program. 
fcTOn    the    other    hand,    when  Berlioz 
{wrote    his    "Fantastic"    Symphony  he 
I  followed    an    elaborate    program;  he 
;  wished  to  enlarge  and  heighten  a  short 
I  and   fantastically  tragic   story  by  the 
aid  of  music.    But   the   "King  Lear" 
'  overture  of  Berlioz  has  no  program. 
Are  the  "Corlolanus"  overture  and  the 
"King  Lear"   overture  to  be  classified 
as  program  music? 

Frederick  Nlecks.   the  author  of  an 
"''-"borate  and  futile  book  on  program 
■Ic,    would   answer.    "Yes";    for  as 
Thomas  Browne  writing  about  the 
den  of  Cyrus    found    the  quincunx 
-erythmg  on  earth.  In  the  sky  above, 
U>(n  the  waters  under  the  earth,  so 
'ieck«  finds  program  music  every- 


Mr.  Babbitt  may  well  be  amazed  at 
the  conflicting  definitions  and  theories 
Take,  for  example,  the  latest  book  oi 
Dr  Jules  Combarleu.  "La  Musique  et 
la  "  Magle."  In  which  the  author  con- 
cludes that  "profane"  song  came  from 
"sacred"  song,  and  that  the  latter  was 
derived  from"  the  music  .that  accom- 
panied the  practice  of  magic.  Dr.  com- 
barleu believes  that  all  music  Is  ex- 
pressive; that  there  is  always  a  pro- 
gram in  the  mind  of  the  composer  who 
does  not  write  music  without  being  in 
an  emotional  condition  and  is  unable, 
volens  nolens,  to  write  without  com- 
municating some  of  :his  emotion.  Jo 
make  inexpensive  mus:c.  in  the  psy- 
chological and  not  the  artistic  meaning 
of  the  term,  a  composer  "would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  in  a  wholly  unemo- 
tional condition,  unimpressionable,  anct 
even  beyond  a  state  of  indifference  as 
beyond  one  of  emotion.  It  is  true  that 
one  can  give  one's  self  up  on  music 
paper  to  a  purely  scholastic  exercise, 
devoid  of  anything  that  can  move  or 
charm;  but  dryness,  apathy,  hardness, 
the  want  of  dash,  warmth,  color— alt 
this  shows,  like  enthusiasm,  a  certain 
mental  condition.  To  be  boresome  is 
still  to  be  expressive." 

Dr  Combarleu  mentions  Max  Reger 
as  a  composer  who  natters  himself  that 
he  is  a  stranger  to  any  idea  of  a  con- 
crete model,  that  he  uses  tones  only  in 
formal  architecture.  In  France  there  s 
Eugene  d'Harcourt,  who  in  his  analysis 
of  Beethoven's  symphonies  passes  oyer 
the  "Pastoral"  and  the  Ninth  on  the 
ground  that  these  works  are  not  ex- 
amples of  music,  for  they  have  a  fixed 
and  determined  program.  He  would 
probably  say  that  the  two  symphonies 
were  another  form  of  art.  I  remember 
that  Edward  MacDowell  when  he  first 
heard  the  earlier  tone  poems  of  Richard 
Strauss  said:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
Strauss  has  found  out  a  new  art.  This 
Is  not  music  as  music  has  been  known 
to  us." 

Then  there  Is  this  perplexing  problem: 
How  is  it  that  by  universal  consent 
the  power  of  expressing  sentiment  is  at- 
tributed to  music  when  the  sentiment 
considered  by  itself  has  nothing  In  com- 
mon with  the  art  of  combining  tones: 

But  between  the  psychic  model  that 
is  to  be  translated  into  tones  and  the 
sonorous  language,  intervenes,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Combarleu,  a  spontaneous 
act  which  gives  form  to  the  model  and 
confers  on  the  language  the  power  of 
realization,  viz..  an  act  of  imagination. 
The  composer  takes  the  timbre  of  this 
or  that  instrument,  rhythm,  intensity  of 
sound,  consonance,  dissonance,  melodic 
line  movement,  all  the  material  of  musi- 
cal 'construction  and  writing,  and  with 
all  this,  following  instinctive  associa- 
tions of  ideas,  he  creates  images  of  love 
entreaty,  all  that  is  "intimate"  and 
psychic. 


tho  Oxford  History  of  Mualo;  ho  evi- 
dently considers  Berlioz's  Memoirs  aa 
a    trustworthy    document;    he  notes 
"The    weakness    of    Berlioz    and    In  I 
aoneral  of  the  whole  modern  school 
fn  devotional  music.  In  the  expression; 
of  what  l»  above  tho  reason  with  the 
accompanying   sense  of  awe   and  e!e-i 
vatlon  and  restraint."  He  cites  as  a 
shocking  example  of  "noise  ami  .son- I 
nationalism"    tno    Requiem    Mass  of 
Herlloz.      Has   he   ever  heard   a  good! 
performance  of  this  work  or  does  he 
take  Mr    Dannrouther's  word    oi  It? 
It  is  true  that  the  "Dies  Irao"  In  this 
Requiem  contains  passages  that  are 
stupendous.  But  Is  not  not  possible  that 
the  Last  Judgment  will  be  a  6 ome- 
what    sensational    affair,    not  con- 
ducted with  Ihe  quiet  discretion  that , 
characterizes  entrance  or  annual  ex- 
aminations in  college? 

Mr'.  Babbitt  Inquires  Into  the  "musical 
value,"  of  the  piercing,  dissonant  trum-  , 
pet   note   by   which   the   fatal  sword 
thrust  in  Strauss'  "Don  Juan"  is  repro-  I 
sented.      "To  ask  such  questions  is  to 
answer  them  "      First  of  all.  Strauss 
hS  Tot  S  that  this  trumpet  note 
represents  a  sword  thrust.     He  left  this 
to  commentators  and  hearers.     He  eft 
the   effect   to   hearers   of  imagination. 
But  Mr    Babbitt  Is  not  inclined  to  bo 
fair  to  Strauss,  and  all  he  can  say  of 
the  "Domestic"  symphony  is  that  It  Is 
"musical  fustian." 


We  must  go  back  to  the  saying  of 
Walt  Whitman  that  all  music  is  what 
awakes  from  you  when  you  are  re- 
minded by  the  instruments.  Music  is  in 
the  ear.  the  mind,  the  soul  of  the  hearer. 
No  two  hearers  are  affected  In  exactly 
the  same  way.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  oboe  sounds  exactly  the  same  to  any 
half-dozen  In  an  audience.  The  hearer 
must  meet  the  composer  at  least  half- 
way. Mr.  Gradgrind  may  enjoy  music 
that  appeals  to  him  by  solidity  of  struc- 
ture by  its  conventional  architecture. 
What  will  the  poor  man  make  out  of 
Loeffter's  "Pagan  Poem"  or  Debussy  s 
"Afternoon  of  a  Faun"? 

On  page  161  of  Mr.  Babbitt's  book 
we  And  these  words:  "Just  as  the 
romantic  writer  seeks  to  preserve  the 
innocence  of  the  mind,  and  the  roman- 
tic painter  the  Innocence  of  the  eye,  so 
the  romantic  musician  strives  to  pre- 
serve the  Innocence  of  the  ear,  which 
often  means  In  practice  an  Jgnoranoe  of 
the  great  traditions  of  his  art  and  an 
absence  of  serious  reflection.  Perhaps 
no  one  pushed  this  notion  of  origi- 
nality farther  than  certain  Russian 
composers."  «.  J 

But  who  are  the  great  romantic 
musicians?  Bach.  Beethoven  Schu- 
mann. Chopin.  Berlioz,  Liszt  Wagner 
were  among  them.  Does  Mr.  Babbitt 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  great  tradition, 
that  they  were  not  men  of  serious  re- 
flection? And  why  not  be  explicit 
and  name  these  "certain"  Russians, 
evidently  dangerous  persons  so  that 
their  music  may  be  avoided  by  the 
young?   p 

Nothing  In  Mr.  Babbitt's  chapter  on 
program  music  is  more  amusing  than 
his  treatment  of  Hector  Berlioz.  He 


At  the  beginning  of  his  pages  on  Pro- 
gram Muslo  Mr.  Babbitt  states  that 
"the  development  of  music  during  the 
last  century  has  simply  followed  usu- 
ally  at  a  considerable  interval  the  lit- 
erary development.  For  example,  much 
of  the  musfc  of  Richard  Strauss  and 
Debussy  reflects  moods  that  would  al- 
ready seem  somewhat  .antiquated  If  ex- 
pressed in  lterature."  W as  not  the 
music  of  Berlioz  an  Important  part  of 
the  romantic  movement  In  France  to  be 
i  considered  with  the  drama  of  Hugo ,  and 
Dumas  the  elder,  the  prose  oi ^Chateau- 
briand the  early  poems  of  Hugo  tne 
paintings  that  struck  the  Academicians 
with  horror,  the  feuilletons  of  Gautler? 
Was  there  ever  a  composer  more  Influ- 
enced   by    contemporaneous    art  and 

th^faUhtahneLcalefof  Claude  Debussy? 
Are  the  moods  of  Mallerme.  Verlalne. 
Maeterilnck  "old  hat"?  What  are  the 
moods  "  much  of  Richard  Strauss'  mu- 
3-  That  would  now  seem  "somewhat 
antiquated"  if  expressed  in  literature? 
The  dominant  moods  are  those  of  varied 
•heautv  and  overwhelming  strength, 
moods  that  have  been  thought  to  be 
Eternal  in  art.  however  forms  of  expres- 
sion may  change. 

It  is   evident   that  Mr.   Babbitt  has 
little  patience  with  modern  tendencies.  | 
He  prefers  the  primary  color  that  will 
wash  and  is  warranted  to  defy  sun  and  | 
Tain   to  the  nuance.    He  traces  in  the, 
romanticism  of  19th  century  France  a1 
tendency  toward  "a  hypertrophy  of  sen- 
sation and  an  athrophy  of  ideas."  What 
fs  to  be  thought  of  a  critic  who  writes: 
"Lamartlne's1-  ideas   begin   to   look  « 
rious   when    compared    with   those  oi 
Hugo";  o"  can    say   of   an    exqu.s  te 
Doe!  "Traces  of  cerebration  may  be  dis. 
covered  even  in  Verlalne  compared  with 
JktZl  nt  the  later  svmbohsts"? 
S°^0e  wonde'r  'that  Mr. .  Babbitt  declares 
,k'  .  r-rnv's  "Elegy    is  the  best  £<ng- 
example  of  verse  that  is  musical 
••bv  the  subtle  plending  of  vowels  and, 
consonants  so  as*to  avoid  ever ithe  »u«- 

,tbo ■•Ulalume-  the  "Elegy" 

as  a  purely  musical  composition  seems  ; 

pedestrian.   

The   discussion    of   color-audition  is 
singularly  imperfect.    In  another  part 
Of  the  book  Mr.  Babbitt  discusses  Fr. 
Castel' s   color-clavichord,   but  nowhere 
does  he  refer  either  respectfully  or  iron- 
ically to  the  many  experiments  made  by 
physicians  in  France.  Switzerland.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  or  to  the  serious  lit- 
erature on  the  subject,  beginning  wlt.l 
I  the  treatise  by  Hoffmann,  not  E.  T  A., 
the  novelist,  composer,  conductor,  from 
Iwhom  he  quotes.    He  speaks  of  Baude- 
,  lalre's  theory  of  perfumes  and  colors 
land   sounds   corresponding  to  one  an- 
!  other;  of  the  conflicting  views  of  Kim- 
I  baud  and  Ghll;  and  of  course  he  gives  a 
description  of  the  mouth-organ  invented 
by  Des  Esseintes.'  the  hero  ot  Huys- 
'  mans'   "A  Rebours."    Mr.  Babbitt  dis- 
misses the  subject  with  the  easy  state- 
ment that  the  habit  of  interpreting  light 
or  color  In  terms  of  sound  is  nearly 
always  a  sign  of  nervous  disorder.  He 
has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  careful 
experiments  made  on  normal  subjects 
to  whom  certain  musical  instruments  or 
certain  musical  compositions  suggested 
certain   colors.    "We  are  living  In  an. 
age."  says  Mr.  Babbitt,  "that  has  gone 
mad  on   the  powers  of   suggestion  In 
everything   from  its  art  to  Its  thera- 
peutics.   Even  the  art  of  dancing  has 
caught  the  contagion,  and  Is  not  con- 
tent to  count  simply  as  dancing,  but 
must  needs  be  a  symbol  and  suggestion 
of  something  else,  of  a  Greek  vase  or 
example,   or   a  Beethoven  symphony. 
Alas,  poor  Isadora,  Maud.  Ruth,  and  the 
rest    of    them!     And    yet    among  the 
Greeks,  whose  art  was  so  pure  and  se- 
rene, dancing  was  symbolical  sugges- 
tive of  something  else,  Mr.  Baboltt. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  In  a  vo'ume 
which  contains8  much  that  is  valuable 
both  in  the  way  of  correction  and  sug- 
gestion the  Pages  about  music  should 
be  distinctively  of  the  black  walnut 
p"riod  of  criticism. 


WITH  PEN  IN  HAND. 

M.  Marcel  Prevost  has  for  many 
years  studied,  women  for  the  sake  of 
copy  and  literary  reputation.  If.  dis- 
gusted with  Parisian  life  and  bored 
by  the  solemn  meetings  of  the  Acad- 


naturc  and  dwell  with  North  Amerl-  I 

can  Indians,  he  would  no  doubt  in-ij 
alst  on  being  known  as  "The-Man- 
That  -  Understands-Women,"  though) 
to  some  of  his  readers,  especially) 
women,  he  may  seem  the  double  ofl 
the  novelist  in  Leonard  Merrick's] 
short  story,  who,  proud  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  sex  and  read  for  his  In- 
sight into  woman's  heart,  blundered 
irretrievably  when  he  had  a  rare  opri 
portunity  to  put  his  ability  to  th« 
test,  and  thus  saddened  two  lives,  al- 
though the  experience  Inspired  this 
epigram  in  his  most  popular  novel: 
"Our  bitterest  remorse  Is  not  for  ourj 
sins,  but  for  our  stupidities." 

In  a  volume  of  sketches.  "Femi- 
nltes,"  recently  published,  M.  Pre- 
vost declares  that  In  a  woman's  let- 
ters the  subject  has  seldom  any  con- 
nection with  Its  object.  The  inherent 
Irrelevance  of  women  is  shown  also 
by  their  purchasing  hats  that  do  not 
cover  the  head,  parasols  that  do  not 
shield  them  from  the  sun,  shoes  that 
hinder  the  wearer  in  walking.  A 
woman,  writing,  does  not  purpose  to 
reveal  her  own  thoughts  but  "to  pro- 
duce a  certain  train  of  thought  in 
the  recipient."  The  tone,  not  the 
words  of  a  letter,  should  be  consid- 
ered. If  a  woman  is  particularly 
persuasive,  she  is  endeavoring  to  di- 
vert your  attention  from  the  truth; 
if  she  Is  warm  in  expression  of  af- 
fection, she  is  plotting  treachery;  if 
she  threatens,  she  wishes  "to  conceal 
her  own  cause  for  fear";  if  she  is  in- 
different, it  is  because  she  is  hiding 
the  anguish  inflicted  by  you  (or  some 
one  else).  Thus  does  M.  Prevost.  to 
preserve  his  reputation  as  an  agree- 
ably cynical  writer  and  a  sounder  of 
woman's  heart,  speak  in  substance 
concerning  women's  letters. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  M.  Prevost  did  not 
read  the  letters  of  Miss  Smith  of 
Stamford,  Ct.,  to  young  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  before  he  drew  his  generalize 
tions  and  expressed  them  jn  polished 
French.  These  letters  are  unusual, 
not  on  account  of  the  terms  of  en- 
dearment, as  "Honey  Lamb,"  "Dear 
Lil'  Ruzzie"  and  other  synonyms 
for  "Tootsle  Wootsie,"  not  on  ac- 
count of  phrases  of  affection  in  Ger- 
man in  which  adjectives  and  nouns 
do  not  always  agree  in  gender,  but 
by  reason  of  the  general  contents, 
not  too  amatory,  charged  with  high 
spirits,  graphic,  entertaining.  Miss 
Smith  says  that  she  likes  to  write 
letters,  sees  no  harm  in  indulging 
the  caprice  of  a  moment,  and  thinks 
the  letter  should  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  read.  She  laughs  at  the 
idea  of  her  wooing  a  man  thirteen 
years  her  younger.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Griswold,  when  he  took  these 
letters  seriously  and  believed  that  he 
was  Miss  Smith's  "lietfer  Siegfried," 
the  illuminating  book  of  M.  Prevost 
was  not  published.  It  should  be 
Englished  at  once  and  put  into  every 
young  man's  hands.  4 
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MEN  AND  THINGS 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  to 
The  Herald:  "I  was  much  pleased  this 
morning  when,  reading  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  notes  for  ni"  colossal 
work — and  I  have  made  marked  prog- 
ress the  last  fortnight — I  found  an 
allusion  to  an  ancient  form  of  ther- 
mos bottle.  When  Kllhwch  In  'The 
Mablnoglon'  asks  Yspaddaden  Pen- 
kawr  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
Olwen,  Yspaddaden  Penkawr  among 
many  demands  asks  Kllhwch  for  the 
blood  of  a  Jet-black  sorceress.  T  will 
not  have  the  blood  unless  I  have  It 
warm,  and  no  vessels  will  keep  warm 
the  liquid  that  is  put  therein,  except 
the  bottles  of  Gwyddolwyd  Gorr.  which 
preserve  the  heat  of  the  liquor  that 
Is  put  Into  them  In  the  east,  until 
they  arrive  at  the  west."  Unfortu- 
nately I  do  not  know  the  date  of 
Gwyddolwyd  Gorr's  death,  nor  even 
that  of  Kllhwch's  or  of  Yspaddaden 
Penkawr's.  and  I  do  not  find  any  In- 
formation In  the  encyclopedia  In  the 
village  library.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  assist  me?  I  shall  be  glad 
to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  In  a 
footnote,  which  will  be  properly  In- 
dexed. I  should  prefer  the  answers 
to  be  In  English,  for  I  read  Welsh 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

"I  observe  that  John  D.  Prince 
;  writing   recently    to    the    New  York 


Sun  concerning  the  meaning  and  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  Chaugogga- 
Ko  ggm  an  chauggagogoggchaubena- 

gunggamaug.  the  name  of  a  lake, 
states  that  Mashpee  Is  'near  Cape 
Cod.'  'Near  Cape  Cod!'  It's  on  Cape 
Cod.  Not  merely  for  the  summer,  not 
merely  glued  on;  but  It  is  a  part  of 
the  Cape,  it  Is  the  Cape.  There  Is 
Mashpee  pond,  Mashpee  river,  Indian 
Meeting  House,  not  to  mention 
Quaker's  Hup.  Alas  the  blood  of  the 
noble  Red  Man  .  no  longer  flows 
there  In  an  unsullied  stream.  It  is 
mixed  with  a  negro  or  Portuguese 
strain.  But  Mashpee  Is  the  same,  yes- 
terday,  today,  and  forever. 

"I  visited  for  a  few  days  a  friend  who 
Is  a  maniac  on  the  subject  of  dally  cold 
baths.  He  is  constantly  talking*  about 
his  morning  bath,  how  he  enjoys  it,  how 
It  preserves  his  youth  and  hardens  his 
system.  Yoti  reasonably  Infer  that  he 
was  denied  this  privilege  until  late  in 
life.  His  bathroom  is  a  primitive  affair, 
and  hot  water  Is  brought  in  a  tea-kettle. 
His  cook  Is  often  late  In  rising  and  the 
early  bath  Is  then  necessarily  cold.  Now 
although  I  am  reasonably  clean  and 
take  due  care  of  my  person.  I  dislike 
an  early  shock,  possibly  because  I  have 
ft  valvular  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  away  before 
I  have  completed  a  work  that  will  be 
of  Inestimable  value  to  humanity.  'Come. 
Johnson,  it's  time  to  get  up.  Tour  bath 
Is  ready.'  The  house  Is  small  and  pri- 
vacy la  tumultuous.  If  I  did  not  take 
the  bath  my  host  would  know  it  and  I 
should  be  subject  to  his  Jeers  or  silent 
contempt.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do.  I  went  Into  the  bathroom,  locked 
the  door,  sat  In  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
the  tub  and  made  a  vigorous  splashing 
with  my  hands  until  I  thought  It  was 
eafe  to  stop.  Then  I  dashed  water  on 
the  floor.  At  breakfast  my  host  said 
gleefully:  'There's  nothing  like  a  cold 
plunge  In  the  morning,  Johnson,  Is 
there?'  And  I  answered:  Tou're  right, 
old  man.'  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  Per. 
haps  I  forgot  to  use  a  bath  towel,  or  the 
soap  was  too  dry." 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  part  of  the 
Oxford  Kngllsh  Dictionary  recently 
published,  the  part  including  "Sauce- 
alone"  and  "scouring."  "Sauce-alone," 
by  the  way,  la  the  name  of  a  tall 
hedge-weed  formerly  used  as  a  flavor- 
ing for  salads  and  sauces.  It  Is  also 
known  as  Jack  of  the  nedges.  Some 
used  it  Instead  of  garlic;  others  liked 
it  with  salt  flsh. 

"Sauerkraut"  apparently  came  Into 
English  literature  as  early  as  1617, 
when  It  was  spelled  "sower  crawt."  It 
was  recommended  as  highly  anti- 
scorbutic. 

The  word  "sausage"  appeared 
earlier,  in  the  14th  century.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Bologna  species 
was  regarded  as  a  luxury:  "He 
brought  them  of  his  Hollnesses  bread 
and  wine  and  other  rarities,  as 
Bolognean  Sassages  and  such  dain- 
ties." It  Is  pleasant  to  see  the  vul- 
gar "sassage"  and  "sosslge"  recog- 
nised. It  Is  also  pleasant  to  learn 
that  the  word  Is  applied  to  certain 
kinds  of  India  rubber:  "Mosamblque, 
good  stlckleas  sausage;  sausage  sott- 
ish." And  how  Is  sausage  defined  In 
Its  modern  and  widest  use?  "A  prep- 
aration of  comminuted  beef,  veal, 
pork,  mutton,  or  a  mixture  of  these, 
either  fresh,  salted;  pickled,  smoked 
or  cured,  with  salt,  spices,  flour 
(sometimes  with  the  addition  of  fats, 
blood,  sugar  vegetables,  etc.),  stuffed 
Into  a  container  made  from  an  Intes- 
tine, stomach,  bladder,  nr  other  ani- 
mal tissue."  We  miss  any  reference 
to  "hot  dog,"  but  a  quotation  to  Illus- 
trate "sausage-poisoning'  (1876)  in- 
forms us  that  400  cases  of  sausage 
poisoning  occurred  in  Wurtemberg 
alone  during  the  preceding  So  years. 
"Allantiasis"  may  seem  to  some  a 
more  genteel  term  for  sausage-pois- 
oning.   

"Savey,"  practical  sense,  gumption, 
as  found  In  Jamleaon's  Scottish  Dic- 
tionary (1826),  as  well  as  In  stories  by 
Bret  Harte,  but  In  the  former  It  Is 
spelled  "Savle."  The  verb  "savey,"  to 
know.  Is  found  as  "scavey,"  a  negro 
word,  In  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vul- 
gar Tongue  (1786).  It  Is  negro-Eng- 
lish, and  plgeoD-Engllsh.  after  the 
Spanish  "Sabe  usted,"  "you  know." 

There  Is  no  explanation  attempted 
of  the  word  "scamel,"  which  has  vexed 
so  many  commentators  of  Slink.  - 
>are's  'Tempest":  "I'll  get  thee 
ung  scamels  from  the  rock."  The 
definition  taken  from  Stevenson's 
'Birds  of  Norfolk,"  Is  not  accepted  as 
of  value, 

"Been  on  a  scheme"  means  "been  on 
a  spree,"  and  as  such  appears  In  Dr. 
Johnson's  "Idler."  Was  the  phrase 
ever  common  In  New  England? 


you  know  why  you  are  like  the  Phari- 
sees? Because  you  appear  unto  men 
too  fast."   

"Scotch,  often  "elliptlcally  (the  sub- 
stantive being  contextually  known)  e. 
g.,  for  Scotch  whiskey;  also  a  glass 
of  Scotch  whiskey."  Tes,  yes.  but 
there  Is  no  quotation  with  reference 
to  hot  Scotch,  and  a  recipe  Is  missed. 
Scotch  chocolate  Is  brimstone  and 
milk.  Scotch  coffee  Is  hot  water  fla- 
vored with  burnt  biscuit;  neither  of 
th'jm  Is  to  be  recommended  as  a  steady 
or  a  summer  drink. 

Americans  travelling  in  England 
wonder  at  the  pronunciation  of 
"schedule"  in  that  country.  The  orig- 
inal spelling  was  "cedule"  or  "sedule." 
The  regular  spelling  "schedule"  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  pronunciation  survived/  the 
original  spelling. 

AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL — The  Lind- 
say Morison  stock  company  in  "The 
Blngvllle  Bugle,"  a  comedy  drama  in 
four  acts  by  Newton  Newkirk.  Re- 
vised and  ^staged  by  J.  R.  Pitman. 
Cast:      /S+  ft  »U.  M 

Bijab  Barker  jt  ■««?  Wilson  Melrose 

Nat  Weathersby  f  Theodore  FTieMis 

Hen  Weathersby..  Edward  F.  Nannery 

Seth  Dewberry. . .  JArSC. .  .William  H.  Leahy 

Bud   Hinckley  Richard  Pitman 

Ku-tv  Giles  William  J.  Hasson 

Am«  Hlllver  William  C  Ma«on 

Harre  Himes  George  F.  Smituneid 

Angust  Kopf  •  L""l«  F.  Tliiel 

Mlllr  Underwood  Rosalind  (  oghlan 

Amelia  Tucker  Msry  Sanders 


Polly  Skinner. 


Morison 


Madeline  Gray     .Katherlne  rilntoo 

Mehltable  t'ndcrwood  Valarle  Valalre 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  Charlotte 
Hunt  and  her  stock  company  in  the 
first  performance  on  any  stage  of 
"The  Man's  Game."  by  G.  Hembert 
Westley.  Cast: 

George  Stanwood  Richard  Buhler 

John  Elton  William  Balfour 

Boaa  DonnelW.  •   -Harry  Brooks 

Matthew  Raeburn  James  S.  >Barreu 

Arthur  Maple  -John  £unton 

Corlna   Albert  H'ckey 

Dorothy  Elton  Olive  Rea  Temple 

Mr*   Maple  Eleanor  Browne.ll 

Lulu  Johnson  Dorot  by  Stan  ton 

Eleanor  Dean  ,  Charlotte  Hunt 

KEITH'S. 


"Order  of  the  Bath"  and  "The  Maid 
of  Mystery"  Leading  Features. 


igue  into  a  really 
[  pushing  Capt. 
tub.  Laura  Burt 
ik  the  chief  parts 


Many  of  us  were  taught  In  youth 
that  a  "scholar"  meant  one  who  had 
acquired  learning  In  the  schools,  a 
learned  person,  and  that  we  were 
"students."  The  word  scholar  first 
meant  "one  who  Is  taught  In  school," 
and  In  England  It  Is  now  especially 
applied  to  a  boy  or  girl  attending  an 
elementary  school.  "Scholar,"  a  learn- 
ed person,  did  not  come  Into  English 
literature  till  about  three  centuries 
after  the  word  with  the  original  mean- 
ing. 

Some  object  to  the  word  "scientist." 
It  was  apparently  coined  by  Whewell 
In  1840.  'We  need  very  much  a  name 
to  describe  a  cultivator  of  science  In 
goneral.  I  should  incline  to  call  him  a 
scientist."  "Solent  Irian'.  |«  „  poor  sub- 
stitute, _ 

"Scorch,"  to  cycle  or  motor  at  high 
1,  finds  a  place.  The  French  say 
furious  rider  he  burns  the  pave- 
,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a  slang 
applied  to  the  driving  of  Jehu, 
ion  ot  Nlmshl,  hy  exasperated  or 
ring  Hebrews.  This  reminds  us 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers  was  In 
utomoblle  stopped  In  New  York 


J    Keith's  Theatre  presents  a  well  bal- 
I  anced  bill  this  week.   It  Includes  an  anl- 
|mal  circus,  a  one-act  skit,  monologues, 
singers  singly  and  In  quartet.  "The  Maid 
of  Mystery,"  who  dances,  and  the  kln- 
ttograph.    And  the  greatest  of  these  Is 
the  klnetograph.  It  has  some  very  funny 
^pictures  about  how  the  Four  Hundred 
i  go  slumming  and  how  the  slummers  re- 
turn the  compliment.    It  has  also  some 
falnly   amusing   pictures   showing  how 
Sambo  caught  a  chicken. 

"The  Ordt-r  of  the  Bath"  was  the 
name  of  the  one-act  sketch.  It  present- 
ed the  embarrassments  of  Capt.  Lantl- 
cern,  British  army,  and  Mildred  Chip- 
perfleld,  society  girl,  suffered  when  they 
got  locked  Into  a  bathroom  In  Lady 
Mlntern's  country  house  In  Wales.  Cer- 
tainly the  setting  was  unconventional. 
I  but  In  the  acting  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  Indelicacy.  The  actors,  however, 
missed  a  great  chan 
erately  Interesting  du 
comical  farce  by  r 
Lantlcern  Into  the  ba 
and  Henry  Stanford  t 
end  Olive  Walker  the 

Julia  Frary,  the  singing  comedian,  was 
good  natured  enough  to  Jest  about  hei 
size.  She  made  the  house  roar  when  she 
said  she  knew  that  she  ought  to  be  a 
piano  mover,  but  she  "loved  her  art." 
Paul  Barnes,  the  "exhilarating  mono- 
logulst."  Just  arrived  from  England, 
told  a  number  of  funny  stories.  The  best 
was  about  the  couples  In  the  South  sta- 
tion who  kissed  each  other  good-bye 
whenever  a  train  left,  and  then  moved 
on  to  wait  for  the  departure  of  the  next 
train. 

"The  Maid  of  Mystery"  presented  the 
Grecian  worship  dance.    A  note  on  the 
program  explained  that  this  dance  was 
typical    of    that    performed    at  Ionia, 
Greece.  300  B.  C.    The  Maid  of  Mystery 
wore  white  veils  about  the  lower  part  of 
her  face.    She  also  wore  orange  colored 
filmy  draperies  and  many  spangles.  The 
setting  for  her  dance  was  the  Interior 
B  of  a  cireek  temple,  with  a  tall  goddess, 
I  a  flame  burning  before  her,  and  some 
steps  on  which  the  dancer  died.  The 
|  dance  was  chiefly  very  difficult  gymnas- 
tics, supple  swaylngs  of  the  body  and 
twistlngs  of  the  limbs. 

If  "typical,"  the  Greek  maidens  of 
800  B.  C.  must  have  been  spineless. 
The  act  was  Interesting,  though  It 
was  a  disappointment  to  have  the 
dancer  die  Just  when  she  began  real- 
ly to  dance. 

Sam  Watson's  barnyard  circus  in- 
cluded trained  dogs,  who  could  Jump 
rope,  a  trained  cat  that  could  stick  to 
the  dog's  back,  trained  roosters, 
trained  geese,  a  trained  pig  and  a 
trained  donkey.  The  Temple  quartet 
sang  melodiously,  and  the  "Taking  of 
the  Third  Degree"  was  vivaciously 
Illustrated  by  Ned  Monroe  and  Frank 
Ely  Mack,  black  face  comedians. - 

On  the  program  were  also  La 
.Maize.  Bennett  and  La  Maize,  acrobats 
and  clowns.  Charles  De  Haven  and  Jack 
Sidney,  entertainers  and  "Chalk"  Saun- 
ders crayon  comedian. 

WUMAN   IN  JAPAN". 

The  occidental  Idea  of  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  Japanese  women 
is   derived   largely   from    novels,  as 
Plerrt     Loti's    "Madame  Chrysan- 
I  theme"  and  "La  Troisie-me  Jeunesse 


and  even  "The  Mikado."  The ; 
Marchioness  Yorisaka  in  Claude  Far- 
rere's  powerful  novel,  "La  Batallle," 
a  novel  well  worth  reading,  gives  an- 
other view  of  the  Japanese  woman, 
in  which  her  character  remains  In- 
scrutable to  those  of  western  birth, 
traditions  and  education.  Mr.  Her- 
bert G.  Ponting's  study  of  Japanese 
women  In  his  "In  Lotus-Land  Japan" 
may  serve  as  an  enlightener  and  a 

i  corrective. 

It  is  not  a  compliment  to  liken  a 
Japanese  woman  to  a  butterfly,  for 

I  she  regards  the  "cho-cho"  as  the  em- 
blem's, of  frivolity   and  inconstancy, 

I  and  she  has  been  trained  to  be  loyal 
to  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her 

[Emperor.  The  geisha  is  wholly  mis- 
understood by  the  great  majority  of 

'travellers  and  writers,  also  by  the 
most  ingenious  librettists,  and  she  is 
confused  with  a  far  different  being, 
the  inmate  of  the  yoshiwara.    Nor  is 

i  the  Japanese  woman  merely  a  play- 

)  thing  or  a  drudge  in  the  house  of  her 
husband;  she  is  absolute  mistress, 
dearly  loved,  highly  respected,  a  true 
helpmate.  As  is  well  known,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  foreigner  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  sacred  home  of  a  Japanese. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Pontlng  enjoyed! 
a  special  privilege,  and  he  found  in 
the  Japanese  wife  all  the  qualities  ( 
that  men  esteem  in  woman.  "She 
was  sagacious,  strong  and  self-reli- 
ant, yet  gentle,  companionable,  and 
sweet — a  very  ministering  angel  of 
forgiveness,  tenderness,  and  mercy." 
Her  patriotism  has  long  been  fa- 
mous, and  It  was  shown  gloriously 
in  the  war  with  Russia,  in  her  devo- 
tion to  the  wounded — and  Russians 
were  nursed  In  the  hospitals  with 
the  same  attention  and  skill  as  the 
Japanese — in  her  brave  submission 
when  her  dear  ones  fell  for  their 
country.  It  was  General  Kurokl  that 
said:  "Japan  owes  as  much  to  her 
women  as  to  her  soldiers;  they  are 
the  best  In  the  world— we  hope  they 
may  never  change." 

And  are  they  changing?  Are  they 
assuming  another  character  with 
European  dress?  In  M.  Farrere's 
novel  the  Marchioness  seemed  to  the 
French  painter  and  the  American 
woman  on  her  yacht  a  Parisian  of 
the  more  reckless  brand;  but  did  she 
coquet  with  the  Englishman  merely 
to  aid  her  husband,  the  naval  officer, 
in  obtaining  information  for  the  sea- 
fight?  Was  she  Imprudent  with  the 
Italian  Prince?  Yet  when  her  hus- 
band was  killed  on  his  vessel,  the 
Marchioness  Yorisaka.  clothed  in 
mourning  of  the  ancient  manner, 
went  to  the  Buddhist  convent  at 
Kyoto,  to  don  the  shirt  of  haircloth, 
to  die  there  "honorably." 


li 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

Mr.   Edmund  Russell  has  long  been 
jknown  as  a  self-appointed  authority  on 
finger  rings  and  on  manners  and  thhigs 
[in   the   east;    Indeed,    as    an  oriental 
sociologist,  he  is  said  to  surpass  the 
baron  In  "Ermlnle."   It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
:  find    him    writing   about   the  dress  of 
]  men,  especially  as  there  Is  no  young 
'Alclblades  In  New  York  or  Boston  who 
'determines  the  fashions,  and  taste  In 
Chicago  Is  not  always  chaste.    Nor  has 
It  been  the  custom  for  a  President  of 
the  United   States  to  decree  whether 
trousers  should  be  checked  or  striped 
and    settle   other    Important  aesthetic 
matters.    King  Edward  VII.  exerted  his 
Influence  firmly,  but  quietly,  and  with 
a  benignant  smile.  Of  all  the  presidents 
since  Buchanan,  Chester  A.  Arthur  was 
the  only  "dressy"  man.    For  this  rea- 
son   and    because    he    was  familiarly 
known  as  "Chet"  before  he  fttled  the 
President's  chair  with  marked  dignity 
a  cigar  was  named  after  him. 

Mr.  Ward  McAllister  was  so  busy 
putting  New  Yorkers  In  their  respective- 
ly proper  places  and  In  counting  his 
Four  Hundred  that  he  wrote  and  spoke 
little  or  nothing  about  dress.  Mr.  E. 
Berry  Wall  was  In  his  day  an  admir- 
able model,  and  it  Is  surprising  that  he 
has  not  been  nominated  for  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  Many  regret  that  the  sarto-- 
rial  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal 
has  not  seen  fit  to  publish  his  articles 
In  book  form  at  a  reasonable  price, 
with  an  edition  de  luxe  containing  por- 
traits of  "classy  dressers"  and  pictures 
of  the  changing  fashions  of  the  last  lo 
years  for  collectors;  but  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  assures  us  that  he  has  drawn 
freely  from  this  reservoir  of  informa- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  his  own  colos- 
sal work,  ,rMan  as  a  Political  and  So- 
cial Beast,"  and  will  give  the  a<''»°r 
due  credit.  Dr.  Ernest  Castelll  of  New 
York  deserves  respectful  attention.  The 
Morning  Telegraph  said  of  him  some 
Laaonths   ago-     "His    ties    are  always 


mated  to  delicious  collars.  There  Is 
always  just  a  touch  of  Italian  fancy  In 
them,  but  so  subdued  that  it  Is  only 
visible  to  those  who  understand  the 
more  intimate  Italian  nature." 


At  present  Mr.  Russell  seems  to  be 
throning  it  alone  and  he  Is  to  be  praised 
for  being  human  and  epigrammatic 
rather  than  pontifical.  How  excellent 
this  advice:  "Don't  pull  the  knees  of 
your  trousers  in  company— it's  better  to 
be  baggy  than  fussy."  Young  men 
should  ponder  this.  William  Cobbett 
never  gave  sounder  advice  in  the  man- 
ual that  should  be  every  youth's  bed- 
side book.  We  have  seen  men.  young 
and  old,  plucking  their  trousers'  knees 
in  parlor,  street  car  and  on  the  ver- 
anda. This  habit  compounded  of  van- 
ity and  thrift,  should  be  sternly  dis- 
countenanced. It  is  hard  to  say  who  is 
the  more  objectionable;  the  man  that 
thus  wishes  to  preserve  a  crease  or  the 
woman  that  keeps  pulling  down  her 
skirt  from  fear  least  her .  ankles  may 
be  seen.   

Mr.  Russell  is  right  when  he  says  two 
suits  are  better  than  one.  for  suits 
should  be  worn  alternately  that  they 
may  rest  from  too  daily  shock.  It  is 
given  to  every  one  to  own  two  business 
suits,  two  suits  for  afternoon  teas  and 
diess  trousers  for  rainy  weather  and 
dress  trousers  for  the  full  exposure  at 
the  opera.  The  young  man  is  too  often 
like  the  poor  widow  who  is  obliged  to 
buy  coal  by  the  basket.  Were  we  as 
rich  as  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  or 
even  as  the  late  Mr.  Harriman,  who  left 
to  the  surprise  of  his  friends  only  $71.- 
063.707  and  a  few  cents,  we  should 
have  a  pair  of  boots  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  31  razors,  and  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders for  each  pair  of  trousers.  Let 
no  one  say  flippantly,  "You  would  then 
have  two  pair  of  suspenders,"  for  in 
the  first  place  the  gag  would  be  only 
a  modification  of  the  one  in  "Prince 
Pro  Tern":  "I  wish  I  had  a  dollar  for 
every  bottle  of  champagne  I've  opened 
In  my  life.  I'd  have  Just  three  dollars." 

Only  the  awe  In  which  Mr.  Russell 
is  held  prevents  us  from  questioning 
this  statement:  "It  is  customary  to 
sport"— even  aesthetes  drop  condescend- 
ingly Into  familiar  speech— "a  black 
frock  coat  with  pearl-gray  underpin- 
nings, but  as  light  emphasizes,  it  is 
much  better  to  give  character  to  the 
chest  by  wearing  the  coat  light  and  the 
trousers  dark— this  increases  personal 
expression,  though  it  is  rarely  done. 
We  should  like  to  hear  expressions  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  A  pepper  and 
salt  coat  with  dark  unmentionables  does 
not  appeal  to  .us. 

This  Is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Russell  thinks  that  spats  always  look 
"spatty";  that  they  become  only 
"broken  down  colonels  with  red  noses 
and  gold  headed  canes."  Why  should 
not  spats  look  "spatty"?  When  Arte- 
mus  Ward  heard  his  daughter  sing- 
ing- "Why  do  summer  roses  fade? 
he  answefe-1,  because  it  Is  their  "biz; 
let  'em  fade."  But  spats  become 
highly  respectable  men,  In  fact  are 
an  outward  expression  of  inward  re- 
spectability. The  wearer  should  b" 
tall  and  spare,  with  short  gray  hair 
or  hair  tinged  with  gray;  a  little, 
active  man,  who  has  seen-  towns  and 
known  their  Inhabitants;  a  member 
of  a  long  established  club,  whose 
order  for  a  dinner  shows  such  taste 
and  Intelligence  that  even  the  stew- 
ard Is  moved  to  personal  attention; 
not  a  loquacious  man.  but-  one  of 
pointed  sentences  and  attentions  thai 
spur  curiosity;  temperate  but  with 
an.  unerring  knowledge  of  vintages, 
brews,  distillations;  an  elderly  man 
who  once  had  a  romance  in  his  llfp 
and  Is  kindly  cynical.  No  fat  man 
should  ever  wear  spats.  Let  him  be 
condemned  to  Congress  gaiters. 

"Not  long  ago,"  says  Mr.  Russell, 
"a  pink  shirt  was  looked  upon  as  a 
pathological  absurdity  •  •  •  Now 
every  color  has  crept  Into  our  haber- 
dasher's windows.  Even  when  badly 
done,  this  Is  a  promising  sign."  And 
to  Mr.  Russell  no  doubt  an  ox-blood 
shirt — the  color  was  In  fashion  some 
years  ago — was  a  step.  But  was  a 
pink  shirt  regarded  as  a  pathological 
absurdity  until  recent  and  more  en- 
lightened days?  A  Philadelphia!-, 
wrote  an  obituary  poem  many  years 
ago — we  quote  from  memory,  for 
books  that  have  helped  us  are  now 
out  of  reach,  and  the  man's  name  may 
be  spelled  Incorrectly: 

The  Death  Angel  smote  Alexander  McGue 
And  gave  him  protracted  repose. 

lie  wore  a  pink  shirt  and  a  No.  9  shoe 
And  he  balanced  a  wart  on  his  nose. 
Or  was  the  wart  pink?    And  does  the 
vrb  "to  balance"  come  from  the  pa- 
thetic ballad  about*  the  falseness  ot 
Rose: 

She  married  a  man  on  the  tight-rope. 

Who  balanced  a  wart  on  his  nose. 
It  matters  not.  the  lamented  McGue 
was  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the 
color  pink.  And  we  share  with  Mr 
Russell  his  passion  for  vivid  colors. 
Why  should  the  wealthy  dress  as  a 
rule  In  sombre  garments?  It  was  in 
1842  that  Theophlle  Gautler  complained 
of  Parisian  millionaires  that  they 
were  dressed  "as  you  and  I  are 
dressed,  like  a  lawyer,  a  poet  or  a 
Janitor,  In  this  horrible  modern  cos- 
tume, a  funereal  domino  Invented  by 
envy  and  ugliness,  beneath  which 
neither  the  rich  nor  the  beautiful  are 
to  be  recognized  in  this  grand  masked 
ball  of  existence  under  a  constitu- 
tion." And  Gautier  added  that  if  he 
were  monarch  he  should  compel  M.  de 
Rothschild  to  have  24  drummers  In 
cloth  of  gold  precede  him  whenever  | 
he  walked  in  the  street,  and  retainers 
mounted  on  magnificent  steeds  should] 
follow  him;  and  the  banker  himsolfl 
should  wear  the  breastplate  of  Aaroc. | 
the  high  priest,  made  of  gold,  of 
and  of  purple  and  o 
fine  twined  linen,  an' 
tings  of  stones,  eve 
stones — sardlus,  topaz,  carbuncle;  em 
erald.  sapphire,  diamond;  ligure,  agate 
amethyst;  beryl,  onyx,  jasper;  all  <">< 
In    gold    In    their  inclosrag: 


-  vi  £uiu.  ui  uiue, 

)&  scarlet  and  of 
nW  set  In  it  set- 
erl  four  rows  of 


utd  any  weaitny  American  w.ilk  to 
Motors'  meeting  or  to  the  hall  In 
U-h   n   university   will   honor  l\lni 

.w  Yorisers  In  the  early  firtles  were 
rv  flamboyant  than  they  are  today, 
tries  Astor  Hrlsted  In  his  entertaln- 
"Tho  Upper  Ten  Thousand"  de- 
l.od  Mr.  l!lnl  Simpson  ut  a  water- 
place,  dressed  In  a  blue  cutaway 
h  gilt  buttons,  white  trousers  with 
le  blue  stripes,  a  check  shirt  of 
rmous  crimson  pattern,  a  red  and 
le  cravat,  no  waistcoat,  and  wide 
jroldered  braces.  And  Many  4flas- 
i  In  his  country  home  wore  a  shawl 
tern  dressing  sown,  orange  cashmere 
hout.  and  rose  silk  within,  very  wide 
it  blue  trousers,  slippers  of  the  same 
it  embroidered  in  sold,  a  blue  and 
[to  silk  cravat,  and  a  red  smoking 
,  and  his  person  gave  forth  a  corn- 
Id  odor  of  French  sachets,  German 
>gne  and  Turkish  tobacco. 

Ir.  Russell  should  not  only  write;  he 
uld  so  from  town  to  town  and  lec- 
s  in  appropriate  costumes.  This  Is 
luty  he  owws  to  society  and  his  art. 
Turveydrop  tore  himself  away  from 
dear  son,  to  show  himself,  as  usual, 
ut  town.  (i 


"EXCLUSIVE." 
»•  A  man  In  Washington,  D.  C.  re- 
ceived   authority    from   the  District 
Commissioners  a  few  days  ago  to  In- 
spect   the    521    saloons    (refined  or 
drunkeries)     and     wholesale  liquor 
places  in  the  city,  and  for  this  pleas- 
ant task  he  will  receive  J1000  a  year. 
Not  that  he  needs  the  money.    He  is 
'  doing  this  work  for  his  health,  on 
the  advice  of  his  family  physician. 
.  The  worker  is  described  as  a  society 
[•man.  golfer,  athlete  and  a  member 
f£t    -exclusive    clubs."    For  several 
irs  he  has  been  "closely  identified 
with  the  best  and  most  exclusive  so 
'  cietv  here." 

Is  not  this  word  "exclusive"  over- 
worked?   It  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  newspaper  daily.    The  embez- 
zler  who  ran   away   moved  in  the 
••most  exclusive  society"  of  the  little 
hillside    town.     Mr.  .Moriarty.  who 
died  in  the  manufacturing  city  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
belonged  to  an  "exclusive  club."  Miss 
Tottie  Swirllngton,  who  is  going  on 
the  stage  next  month,  was  not  only 
"born  for  the  stage"  but  her  acting 
In  private  theatricals,  and  especially 
her  Egyptian  dance,  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  at  the  last  entertain- 
ment   of    the    "Exclusive  Veronica 
Club."    There  is  no  sense  of  propor- 
tion, no  discrimination,  no  compli- 
ment in  the  use  of  this  adjective  to- 
day.  The  club  may  be  on  Beacon  or 
Blossom    street;    in    New    York  or 
Lima.  Ohio,  or  over  a  barber's  shopi 
in  Hockanum  Ferry;  let  any  one  of 
its    members    rob,    murder,  commitj 
suicide,     be     drowned,     be  .  elected 
selectman  or  sent  to  Congress,  that 
club  is  for  the  purpose  of  news  "ex- 
clusive." 

Paul  Verlaine,  shortly  before  his 
death,  regretted  bitterly  that  his  son 
was  not  a  waiter  in  a  cafe  instead  of 
being  a  petty  officer  in  the  army,  for 
in  the  cafe  he  would  have  seen  men 
[of    all    sorts    and    conditions  and 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world.  No  doubt  this  Washingtonian, 
tired  of  "the  best  and  most  exclusive 
society,"  enjoys  his  work  of  inspec- 
tion.   It  is  easy  to  see  him  anxious 
about  the  inches  of  froth  in  the  beer 
mug,    the    quality   of   the  whiskey 
when  the  customer  or  patient  or  vic- 
tim says.  "George,  the  usual!"  ada 
mant  In  the  matter  of  free  lunch,  in- 
exorable over  the  cleanliness  of  the 
napkir.s  or  jack-towels,  recommend 
ing  that  the  foot  rail  be  a  few  inches 
higher  as  an  aid  to  sparkling  conver 
sation.    Now  he  sees  the  world,  the 
microcosm  and  the  macrocosm.  Now 
he    sees    that  "excluslveness"  is  a 
comparative    term,    often  fictitious, 
often  a  sham.    And  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  the  course  of  his 
duty  he  will  meet  members  of  the 
"exclusive"  clubs. 


choose  a  husband.  Only  in  Isolated 
cases  is  that  so  Usually  a  woman  is 
ready  to  accept  a  man  she  is  thrown 
against,  and  Invariably  she  knows  he 
doesn't  approach  her  Ideal."  She  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  the  time  will 
come  when  a  woman  will  not  accept 
a  man  unless  he  Is  able  to  show  a 
certificate  of  mental  and  physical  fit- 
ness. 

Years  ago  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his 
"Utopia"    recommended    that  when 
there  was  talk  of  marriage  the  wom- 
an should  undergo  the  careful  scruti- 
ny of  the  mother  and  sisters  of  the 
proposed     husband,     who     in  turn 
should  be  pronounced  sound  and  ac- 
ceptable by  the  male  relatives  of  the 
bride    to    be.    Before    Sir  Thomas 
wrote,   deep   thinkers   were  equally 
concerned  over  the  welfare  of  the 
race.    In  more  modern  times  there 
have    been    anticipators    of  Lady 
Dockrell.    Bernard  Francois  Balzac, 
the  father  of  the  novelist,  a  man  that 
,  might  have  escaped  from  a  fantastic 
I  tale  of  Hoffmann,  wrote  many  curi- 
ous volumes,  among  them  a  history 
of  hydrophobia  in  which  he  attacked 
the    dog    in    a    manner    to  grieve 
Messrs.  Maeterlinck  and  Merwin.  and 
he  declaimed  against  the  liberty  al- 
lowed any  one  to  marry  without  a 
previous  examination.    "If  they  are 
scrofulous,  consumptive  or  imbeciles, 
it  matters  not;  they  are  always  good 
enough  to  marry,  and  this  is  why  the 
French  race  is  disappearing."  The 
physicians     Toulouse     and  Robin 
sounded  no  louder  alarm  in  more  re- 
cent days. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  marriage 
Is  the  result  of  propinquity.  Each 
one    seeks    a    mate,   and  some,  as 
Thackeray,  insist  that  if  a  woman! 
sets  about  it  she  can  marry  any  man 
she  chooses.    It  is  also  true  that  as 
a  rule  a  man  and  a  woman  about  to 
marry  know  little    of    each  other's 
character.    The  woman  Is,   as  in  a 
shop  window,  skilfully  dressed.  The 
man  is  on  his  good  behavior.  She 
does  not  recognize  his  inherent  self- 
ishness, for  to  her  he  displays  gen- 
erosity, as  a  lure.    Her  wilfulness, 
petulance,  lightheadedness,  extrava- 
gance are  to  him  only  pleasing  co- 
quetry.     A  year  after  the  wedding, 
the   two  begin   to   understand  each; 
other.  Then  should  come  mutual  for- 
bearance and  tact,  if  there  is  to  be 
happiness.    And  who.  pray,  without 
fear  or  prejudice,  is  to  furnish  iron- 
clad   certificates    of    character  and 
physical    fitness    that   will  convince 
the  authorities  in  a  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony,  and  guarantee  the 
happiness   that  comes   from  perfect 
mating? 


women,  where  correct  taste  and  del- 
icacy and  Judgment  afford  so  much 
scope  for  distinction."  Thus,  there 
is  an  attempt  to  drive  man  from  a 
profession  he  has  long  adorned,  to 
reduce  his  opportunities  for  sup- 
porting himself  honorably. 

His  hope  Is  In  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  women  for  many 
years  have  preferred  to  have  their 
hair  dressed  by  males.      The  hair 
dresser  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  a 
famous  character  in  his  day.  and 
his  memoirs  are  still  read.  His  fame 
was  not  eclipsed  even  by  the  favorite 
of  the  ladies  whose  sad  fate  was  de- 
scribed by  Aubrey  Beardsley  in  a 
ballad.    Time  would  fail  us  in  list- 
ing the  names  and  relating  anec- 
dotes   of    distinguished    male  hair 
dressers  down   to   the   present  day 
when  one  of  them  gives  his  romantic 
name  to  a  "wave."    The  popularity 
of  the  male  in  this  capacity  has  been 
recognized    in  comedy  which   is  a 
corrective  looking-glass  of  manners. 
Over  half  a  century  ago  the  hair 
dresser 'Perroquet  was  a  gay  dog  in 
Clalrville's  "Le  Club  des  Harts  et  le 
Club  des  Femmes."  At  this  woman's 
club  there  was  loud  talk  for  the  abo- 
lition of  marriage  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  man.  but  all  the  members 
adored  Perroquet.  The  scholar  Isaac  | 
Vosslus    enjoyed    having    his  hair 
combed   rhythmically,   and  women, 
having  the  longer  hair,    should  be 
the  more  soothed  when  languid,  mel- 
ancholy or  too  exalted.    Now  piano 
teachers  assert  that  male  pupils  as  a 
rule  have  the  finer  sense  of  rhythm. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 
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WITH  REFERENCES. 
Lady  Dockrell  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  annual  Congress  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  de-l 
clared    that    "woman    must  realize 
[Ojat  upon  her  depended  the  ascent  or 
nay,  the  very  existence  of 
"It  Is  a  popu- 
IrVlea."  said  Lady  Dockrell,  "that] 
has    about    five  mem 


"lcent. 
^r-  human  race. 


IN  THEIR  HAIR. 

Women   continue   to   assert  their 
rights    in    England.       Perhaps  we 
should  say  "ladies,"  for  in  English 
newspapers  there  is  seldom  mention 
of  a  woman  or  of  women.    A  writer 
for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Is  indig- 
nant because  man  presumes  to  dic- 
tate to  "ladies"  in  what  fashion  they 
must  wear  their  hair,  how  they  must 
!wash    it,    etc.,    and   assumes  offen- 
sively a  prescriptive  right  to  dress  a 
"lady's  hair"    and    call    himself  a 
"hair  expert"  or  "artiste."    The  ar- 
ticle Is  headed    "Men    and  Ladies* 
Hair"      It  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  women  have  no  hair.    Is  it  not 
always  the  "bearded  lady"  and  not 
the  "bearded  woman"? 

Reading  this  clarion  call  for  re- 
form in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  we 
learn  that  those  presumptuous  men 
know    nothing    of    the  chemistry, 
physiology  and    nutritive  processes 
of  the  hair;  their  ignorance  is  colos- 
sal  and    dangerous:    they   are  not 
compelled  to  pass  examinations.  The 
male  hair  dresser  "makes  up  by  ef- 
frontery what  he  lacks  In  knowledge 
or  taste.  If  one  could  take  statistics 
It  would  be  found  that    there  are 
twenty  or  more  baldheaded  men  to 
one   bald   woman."       Therefore,  a 
stern  logician,  man  should  not  be 
allowed    to    dress    woman's  hair 
though  he  himself  should  have  Ab- 
salomic    locks.    "Ladies'  hair  dress- 
ing is  a  fascinating  occupation,  and 
one    that  is  eminently    suited  for 


Our  blood  ran  cold  when  we  read  of 
the  dangers  encountered  in  the  Fenway 
by  the  studious.    It  was  only  last  sum- 
mer that  a  young  woman  from  Maine 
"frequented    the    Fenway   for  study." 
She    was    absorbed    in   her    writing— a 
fountain  pen  would  have  been  in  har-  ; 
mony  with  the  rural  scene — when  she  i 
was  "accosted  by  a  masculine  degener-  j 
ate"    whose    language    was  shocking, 
whose  behavior   was  that  of  a  satyr.  | 
Fortunately  there  was  an  honest  work- 
man nearby,   who,    hearing  her  shrill- 
edged  shrieks,  left  his  Job  at  the  risk  or 
losing  it  to  save  her. 

As  a  student  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology, also  as  a  lover  of  nature,  we, 
too.  have  frequented  the  Fenway,  al- 
though we  never  tried  •  to  write  there. 
The  sight  of  bright-eyed  little  children 
on  Sunday  morning  throwing  stones  at 
the  ducks  and  swans  and  screaming  at 
them  while  their  parents  stand  by  and 
smile    fatuous    approval    confirms  the 
theory,  for  which  there  is  so  much  evi- 
dence, that  children  are  inherently  cruel, 
at  school,  at  play,  with  their  mates,  and 
toward  older  human  beings,  four-legged 
beasts,  birds  and  creeping  things.     1  lie 
sight  of  John  close  to  Lucy  on  a  bench, 
with  the  two  awkwardly  silent  as  we 
pass,  awakened  pleasant  memories  and 
leads  us  to  think  hopefully  of  the  world  s 
future     The  fat  elderly  man.  esteemed 
In  the'  community,  giving  his  poodle  an 
airing  is  a  decoration  to  the  landscape. 
We  have  seen  many  sights  in  this  Fen- 
way,  amusing,   sad.   strange,   cheer  ng. 
but  we  have  never  seen  a  "masculine 
degenerate"  lurking  or  dashing  by.  Per- 
'<  haps  there  was  only  one  and  the  young 
1  woman  from  Maine  was  the  sole  ob- 
server.    King  Lorenzo  XVII— we  think 
he  was  the  17th  in  line— did  not  enjoy 
'  his  drink  of  milk  on  account  of  an  m- 
I  truding    grasshopper.      The  assurance 
that  there  was  only  one  on  the  jarm 
I  did  not  console  him.    "And  I  got  him. 
Would  that  we  could  see  "La  Mascotte 
again  with  Mme.  Paola-Marle  as  Bettlna! 
I  The  world  went  very  well  then. 


delighted  and  encouraged  »e\  era  j  uu us  , 
women,  the  conductor,  the  poll "m»n 
and  the  whistle  for  at  loast  21  hours, 
was  locked  up  ns  ft^Mj 
riotous  fellow,  some  »°n  of  H  Hal  flushea  , 
I  with  Insolence  and  rum?  Vv  hat  induce- 
ment  Is  there  for  any  one  of  us  to  be 
courteous,  In  the  Fenway  or  in  a  tiolley 

car?   , 

I  A  man  complained  recently  that  the 
newspapers  were  dull.  They  are  never 
dull  to  one  truly  Interested  In  the  rec-  . 
ord  of  dally  life  and  In  the  deeds  of 
men  and  women.  Only  last  Wednee-  I 
day  a  little  paragraph  set  us  a-dream- 
Ing.  It  was  In  a  description  of  the 
borough  president's  "newly  renovated 
quarters"  at  the  City  Hall  of .New 
tfork.  "Artistic  bronze  gates  open  to 
a  Luxuriously  appointed  suite  done  in 
white  and  gold.  «ubdued  daylight 
fllckers  down  through  a  dome-shaped 
skvllght  on  rosewood  tabled  desks  and 
comfortably  upholstered  chairs  A 
mantel  and  fireplace  of  «n°wy  white 
marble  complete  the  scene.  Do  st  like 
the  picture?  The  old  description, 
■'built  Substantially  of  Rock  Island 
granite  and  finished,  throughout  with 
Honduras  mahogany"  applied  to  public 
buildings  some  years  ago  seems  cheap, 
paltry  in  comparison. 

In  another  newspaper,  crowded  with 
entertaining  and  valuable  Information, 
we  read  that  the  Inventor  of  the  hoUsl 
annunciator  Is  no  more.    He  died  in  a 
New  Jersey  almshouse,  probably  pre- 
ferring it  to"  the  hotels  in  that  state. 
And   this  led  us  to  ponder  inventor.: 
and  their  fate.    How  ignorant  we  all, 
are  concerning  inventions,  even  tnoug.i 
we  may  read  diligently  P^nt  office 
reports   and   thus   form   °UJ  "ter?h£< 
st  vie     For  example,  who  invented  tlie, 
corkscrew?    The  Statement  that  t  was 
Invented  by  a  man  in  Maine  is  not 
credited  by  acute  thinkers.     Who  in- 
vented  the  little  contrivance  for  re- 
moving  beer    bottle   caps?     we  are 
mentioning  only  simple  but  indlspen 
sable  things.     Did  Hunt  or  Howe  in 
vent    the    sewing    machine?  bnouia 
Morse  have  the  full  glory  for  the  tele- 
eiaifh*    In  our  boyhood  we  knew  three 
fr  ventors     One,  who  invented  a  neces- 
sary machine  for  the  making  of  paper 
died  'penniless.     One.  th?  inventor  of 
»  screw  that  could  be  driven  with  a 

ily  of  strong  waters  And  t  h  e  s  e  1  ^e^ 
!  iefl  at  the  same  time  in  a  village, 
where  their  inventions  were  taken  as 
W  matter  of  course.  In  how  many  ln- 
»S "has the i  true  inventor,  the  man 
whSsringenulty  revolutionized  a  proe- 
2&?  suppled  aV  want  benefited  man- 
i,7„!  heen  fitly  rewarded?  is  u  i J« 
that'thS??  is  almost  always  need  or  a 
.second  and  minor  inventor,  to  comp l  e 
1  the  machine  or  device  and  to  mane  in*. 
tMne  marketable?    The  appearance  of 

completes  the  tragedy. 


It  is  possible  that  this  "masculine  de- 
generate" was  merely  a  studious  person 
who  wished  to  Interchange  thoughts  and 
was  sadly  misunderstood.    No  doubt  his 
appearance    was    unprepossessing.  If 
Socrates  or  Aesop  had  appeared  sudden- 
ly from  behind  a  bush  the  young  woman 
from  Maine  might  have  been  startled, 
shocked,  frightened    Nor  is  it  always  pru- 
dent for  a  man  to  address  a  woman.  young 
or  old,  when  he  entertains  the  kindest 
intentions.    Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Skene 
of  Bronx,  60  years  old,  a  highly  respect- 
able-looking   person,    "with  benevolent 
eves"     He   sat   down   next   a   young  ] 
woman  in  a  car  of  an  "L"  train  and 
said:    "Maid,  you  are  very  beautiful 
You  are.   in   fact.  ,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  ever  saw."    He  stated  this  as 
a   historical   fact,    as   though  he  were 
living  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon     She    moved    away.     Then  Mr. 
Skene  sat  down  by  another  and  said 
"I  would  fain  hold  converse  with  jou,  for 
your  eyes  are  simply  enchanting.  But 
No.  2  would  hear  no  .more.    Mr.  Skene 
worked  his  way  through  the  train  dis- 
tributing graceful  compliments  in  court- 
ly speech,  until  the  conductor,  In  trill 
l  instance  the  honest  workman,  roared  at 
him:    "Chop  that."    With  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  Mr.   Skene  answered:  you 
are  the  finest  conductor  I  ever  saw.  As 

I  was  saying,  sweet  princess   .The 

motorman  started  to  blow  his  whistle. 
Mr  Skene  did  not  grow  angry.  ■*  re- 
markably fine  piece  of  ™°h»n«m{,. 
And  when  a  policeman  took  him  in 
charge  he  assured  him  that  he  was 
"without  question  the  most  splendid 
euardlan  of  the  peace  in  the  worw. 
Would  it  be  believed  that  this  good  old 
man,  Mr.  Skene,  who  was  applying 
practically  the  precept,     bpean  a  l""u 


Nor  are  the  London  newspapers  dull 
to  the  judicious  reader.  At  the  Ennls- 
klllen  Quarter  Sessions  it  appeared  that 
a  debtor,  a  young  errand  boy,  was 
forced  to  hand  over  his  eye  to  his  cred- 
itor a  dealer  in  clothes  There  Is  nat- 
urally the  thought  of  Shylock  and  the 
story  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  told 
even  more  entertainingly  by  Gioya""1 
Fio?ento  in  1558;  more  entertainingly, 
we  say  for  In  Shakespeare's  comedy 
therl  ?s  no  fair  woman  of  Belmonte 
for  whose  beauty  Glannelto  tost  two 
richly  laden  ships  and  thus  ruined  the 
merchant  his  adopted  father,  and  Por- 
ul  is  but  a  pale  reflection  of  this 
SSwJn  wh/>  at  last  as  Giannetto's  wife, 
13  \te  fudge's  robe  and  brought 
the  scheme  of  the  Jew  to  nought.  It 
may  Mre  be  said  that  the  errand  boy  s 
"ye  was  of  glass.  Having  lost  it  he 
laved  money  enough  to  buy  a  substi- 
tute but  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  24 
shillings  from  his  employer  to  go  -to 
Dub  in  to  have  the  eye  fitted.  He  paid 
off  iV  shillings  of  the  debt  and  got  a 
better  lob  at  a  hotel  in  London,  where- 
upon tne  draper  refused  to  give  him  a 
reference.  Meeting  the  boy,  he  fright- 
ened him  into  handing  over  his  eye  as 
security  for  the  9  shillings.  Then  the 
bov  lost  his  job,  for  with  one  eye  he 
was  persona  non  grata  to  his  landlord 
and  his  guests.  They  should  have  re- 
membered the  wondrous  tale  of  the 
Three  "calendars  and  queried  as  to  the 
romance  of  the  lost  eye  The  boy  sued 
and  recovered  £2  from  the  draper.  One 
story  like  this  in  a  newspaper  saves  it 
from  the  reproach  of  dulness. 

Reading  a  Paris  Journal  we  learn  that 
the  undertakers'  men  are  rebellious  be- 
cause of  their  costume  and  because  the 
fashionable  hour  of  burial  conflicts  with 
that  of  their  mid-day  meal.  They  wish 
tr,  wear  a  cap  instead  of  a  top  hat  of 
shinv -  leather,  heavy,  black,  forbidding, 
lugubrious.  At  present  these  men  cast 
a.  ~loom  over  a  funeral.  With  a  cap 
and  well  fed  would  they  not  be  incon- 
gruously Jovial?  In  their  graveyard 
clothes  they  are  not  welcome  at  res- 
taurants. Driven  from  one  by  the 
natronne,  the  leader  discharged  this 
shot  from  the  threshold:  "Very  well, 
madam,  but  we  shall  return  one  of 
these  days." 

POOR  PU88. 

Men  and  women  have  suffered  se- 
verely or  died  horribly  this  summer, 
from  cat  bites,  and  the  most  amia- 
ble pet  in  kitchen,  apothecary  shop 
or  malthouse  Is  now  under  suspicion. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  in  his  "L'Olseau 
Bleu,"  a  play  so  charming  and  so 
beautiful  that  we  shudder  to  think 
of  it  In  an  English  version  "adapted 


X 

V 


The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  commenting 
on  the  "rare  effectiveness  of  Mississippi 
•hooting"  quoted  from  a  ballad  by  John 
Hay,  and  quoted  as  follows: 

Tliey  piled  the  hodlee  around  the  door: 
Tliere  muai  n»T»  l>*eii  »  cord  or  more- 
Hay's   poem   was   published   first  In 
Harper's  Weekly,  and  these  lines,  as  we 
remember,  were: 

They  plied  the  »tlffi  outsld*  the  door. 
They  raide.  I  reckon,  n  eonl  or  more. 
No  doubt  this  version  of  the  lines  Is 
u  curate,  for  we  have  not  seen  the 
since  the  week  of  first  publlca- 
but  we  would  swear  In  court  to 
■"  for  "bodies."    And  reading  the 
r>n  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  we  recalled 
Harry  T.  Baker's  letter  about  al 
quotations,  which   was  published 
long  ago  In  the  New  York  Evening 
•\fr.   Baker   referred   to  a  mis- 
Inn  made  by  Matthew  Arnold  In 
i'Iv  of  George  Sand  as  an  uncom- 
\  Interesting  example   of   an  au- 
velatlon  of-  his  own  leading  char- 
c  by  his  slip  of  memory  Then. 
Baker  says,  there  are  authors 
berately  alter  a  word  In  quot- 
order  to  apply  the  sentiment  to 
1  purpose."     Hazlltt   has  been 
of  doing  this.    Coleridge  oh- 
hls  trick  of  quotation,  and  said 
sued  a  lack  of  original  thought. 
;>l»rldge  was  most  unfair,  hut 
  never  pardoned  HazMtt's  studv 

rgh 
paid 


f"r    American   taste"    pMSfff"  B: 

company    including    at    least  one 

young  woman  of  "personality,"  and 
before  audiences  accustomed  to  the 

pieces  of  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan,  In 

troduces  the  cat  Tylette  as  the  sub- 
tle and  treacherous  enemy  of  man- 
kind. M.  Maeterlinck's  love  of  dogs 
and  bees  is  well  known.  What  has 
he  against  poor  Puss,  whether  Puss 
be  black,  a  tortoise  shell.  Angora, 
Persian,  raccoon,  extra-toed  as  on 
Cape  Cod,  or  the  humble  and  de- 
spised haunter  of  roofs  and  alleys? 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  famous 
men  that  were  passionately  fond  of 
cats;     Mahomet,    Tasso,  Petrarch, 
Cardinal   Richelieu,  Chateaubriand, 
Baudelaire,  Champfleury.   Gautier — 
the  list  is  a  long  one.  Champfleury 
wrote  an  essay  on  this  affection  for 
cats,  and  in  his  book  are  nearly  100 
woodcuts  which  show  how  nations 
have  honored  them  plctorially  from 
the  Egyptian  to  the  Japanese.  There 
was  Gotfrledmind,  "the  Raphael  of 
Cats";     the     Dutchman  Cornelius 
Wlscner;  the  Englishman  Burbank. 
But   although   the    Egyptians  paid 
cats   devotional    honor   and  buried 
them  with  pomp  and  ceremony  at 
Bubastis,  although  the  cat  often  fig- 
ures as  a  hero  in  folklore  and  fairy- 
land,    thousands     are  prejudiced 
against  the  beast,  and  some  are  in  a 
cold   sweat  and  their  hair  rises  if 
one,  though  unknown  to  them,  be  in 
the  room.      The  calmer  amd  more 
philosophical,    discounting   all  tales 
of  witchcraft,  would  approve  the  de- 
scription  given   by  John  Bossewell 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century:  "He  is 
slye  and  wlttie,  and  seeth  so  sharp 
ly  that  he  overcommeth  darkness  of 
the  nighte  by  the  shyninge  lighte  of 
his  eyne.    In  shape  of  body  he  is 
like  unto  a  Lptoparde,  and  hath  a 
greate    mouthe.    He   doth  dellghte 
that  he  enjoyeth  his  libertle;  and  in 
his  youth  he  is  swifte,  plyante  and 
merye.     He  maketh   a   rufull  noise 
and  gastefulle,  when  he  proffereth 
to  flghte  with  another.      He  la  a 
•  ••>»♦  li<-  beaste  when  he  is  wllde,  and 
falleth  on  his  feete  from  most  high 
places,   and  never  is  hurte  there- 
with." 

"He  doth  dellghte  that  he  enjoy- 
eth his  llbertie."  This  Is  the  reason 
why  many  hold  the  cat  In  disrepute. 
The  cat  will  play  with  you  when  It 
suits  her  fancy  and  convenience. 
Montaigne  suspected  this.  She  al- 
ways seeks  he?  own  comfort,  Is  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  comfort  of 
others,  lives  solely  for  her  own 
pleasure.  In  this  respect  she  close- 
ly resembles  human  beings,  but  as 
■he  is  franker  in  living  her  theories 
of  life,  she  thus  becomes  Intolerable. 
When  she  is  black  she  Is  sinister  In 
spite  of  the  superstition  that  this 
strange  crosser  of  the  threshold 
brings  good  luck.  The  memory  of 
gibbering  witches  on  aeroplanes  of 
their  day,  or  at  the  Sabbath,  or 
working  a  spell  near  the  chimney 
will  not  out.  Nor  is  the  tale  of  Poe 
forgotten. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


brated  hat.   

The  man  of  quotations  in  conversa- 
tion Is  generally  a  formidable  bore, 
whether  he  strive  to  show  wit  of 
learning.  Sancho  Panza  would  be  more 
companionable  without  his  proverbs. 
The  practice  of  quotation  In  political 
speeches  has  disappeared.  Mortimer 
Collins,  a  fanciful  novelist  and  poet 
how  too  little  read,  said  that  Horace 
wrote  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
ing quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  we  doubt  whether  an  argument 
or  an  appeal  Is  now  pointed  there  bv 
a  quotation  either  in  Latin  or  in 
Greek.     How   would    a   quotation  in 

, Latin,  even  from  one  of  the  first  six 
books  of  Virgil,  strike  Congress? 
Would  Senator  Aldrich  be  Impressed 

|  or  persuaded  by  a  pertinent  passage 
from  Juvenal  or  Horace  In  the  mouth 
of  an  Insurgent? 

In  dally  life  we  hear  and  see  more 
misquotations  than  quotations.  "The 
misquotation  microbe."  wrote  an  un- 
known essayist  several  years  ago,  "Is 
a  dangerous  and  aggressive  creature, 
the  more  so  because  It  Imparts  Its  ag- 
gressiveness to  its  victims  It  is  the 
careless  or  unlearned  man  who  checks 
his  sound  and  well-read  brother  for 
making  what  he  conceives  to  be  a 
mistake.  If  contradicted,  he  supports 
his  statement  by  arguments — that  is, ; 
reiterated  and  passionate  assertion  ! 
and  even  when  shown  the  original 
passage  Is  unconvinced,  and  goes 
away  grumbling  to  himself  that  he  Is 
sure  he  has  seen  his  version  some- 
where, '• 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  make 
a  list  of  common  misquotations.  Let.1 
us  consider  a  few,  giving  first  the  er- 
roneous version,  and  then  the  correct 
one. 

c?veree-th,   a    multitude  of' 
fi.  i     'Charity  shall  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  sins." — i  peter  lv  g 

••u3h.Vongue  )8  an  unruly  member." 

But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame:  It 
Is  an  unruly  ev(l." — James.  Ill  8 
_  "^""•th  as  the  gentle  dew."  "Drop- 
of  Venice  "8  *e"tle  raln  "— "Merchant 


would  8a;,'  to  hi 
"Maria,  that  young 
bore:  he  Is  an  Ignoramus."  a  physician 
once  remarked  at  the  Porphyry  that  he 
should  not  think  of  pronouncing  "pare- 
sis" correctly  unless  at  a  meeting  of 
doctors,  for  he  would  at  once  be  sus- 
pected of  Illiteracy, 


„«i  ,e  eve>n  tenor  of  their  way."  "The 
noiseless  tenor  of  their  wa v."-Gray's 
hSSPi  Jhe  noiseless  te-nor  is  often 
„ea«-d      church,  seldom  In  opera  never 

?n2.af£w  *  muslc  dra™-s-  He  is  some- 
times known  as  a  tenorino. 

H'   !.nis    1    know,    and    know  full 
f.i..      •  Brown's  "Doctor  Fell" 

somI"'  -Th-  ,hat  .n»,h  "°  music  In  his 

n?m..tf  ••    ^,Tan, ,hat  ha,h  no  music  In 

nl.m»f  f   -  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Falls    like,   Lucifer    never    to  rise 

again  "    "Falls  like  Lucifer  never  to 

hope  again  "-"Henry  VIII  " 

..CTFre.sh    f!fMs    and    pastures  new." 
f  resh  woods  and  pastures  new."— "Ly- 

cldas. 

"Just  cause  and  Impediment."  "Came 
PrayeV.  ""•'"""""■"-Book  of  CoS 

k«!..T**.*«uVer  tnus  from  childhood's 
h2,ur..  ever  tnu»  ,r°m  childhood  s 

hour  —Moore. 

i.«*y  -B51a"  v.de5ree3    and  beautifully 
less'"-Prior        degrees  a>nd  beautifully 
"A  wel  er|eet  and  a  flowing  sail."  "a 
harn         ""d  a  flowlnB  8ea  -Cunnlng- 

ih.^,',^"  ?rPek, meets  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war."    "When  Greeks  joined 

H.T,'"!  Ih'n  wa"  the  tug  of  war.-L.Xa' 
inanlel  Lee. 

"And  not  a  drop  to  drink."  "Nor  an\ 

dr0?  t"d,r,n!«"- .The  Ancient  Mariner  ' 

thi«»"  "»ait»n.ow,ed5a  18  a  dangerous 

thing  "-Pope      Iea,1nln«  18  a  dangerous 

There  are  misquotations  of  another 
class,  quotations  letter  perfect  yet  er- 
roneous  because  the   meaning  of  tlio 
author  Is  wholly  changed,  for  the  sen 
tence   Is   not  completed.    Perhaps  the 

m,°J,tcIfm2U8eln.?.tance  one  I'ne  from 
the  speech  of  Ulysses,  in  Shakespeare™ 
s-ngufar  In  certain  ways  Inexpiable 
tragedy  "Trollus  and  Cresslda  "  l"ys-' 
ses  Is  endeavoring  to  arouse  Achilles 
(rom  his  sulky  Inaction.  "One  touc"  S 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  k  n  ' 
This  sentence  seems  complete  in  Itself 
JiM.U  alway*  quoted  In  optlmisli- 
spirit,  as  much  as  to  say  that  all  na- 
trons are  brothers,  quick  to  respond  to 
J«?Ifl  ?motl0"9-  whereas  the  whol° 
sentence  Is  an  expression  of  pessimism 
man  reflection  on  the  character  7f 
One  touch 

Th8t  b"oLWg1.wd?n'   C°n"nt  Pral- 
Though    they  are   made  and  moulded  of 


And  It  might  be  argued  that  "Falls 
like  Luelfer,  never  to  rise  again."  Is  bet- 
ter than  the  original  line,  whoever  wrote 
It,  Shakespeare  or  Fletcher,  Milton 
wrote  "Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that 
strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa."  We 
are  accustomed  to  hear  the  line  "Thick 
as  autumn  leaves  In  Vallombrosa." 
This  condensed  version  conveys  the 
Idea,  and  a  practical  man,  "a  man  of 
few  words,"  would  prefer  It, 

Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  men  of  much  reading  who  are  con- 
stitutionally unable  to  quote  correctly, 
and  some  who  cannot  quote  at  all.  The 
latter  are  restful  companions,  Memorv 
plavs  queer  pranks,  We  know  a  man 
who  can  recite  glibly  and  correctly  lim- 
ericks, foolish  or  gross,  that  he  heard  at 
school,  although  ne  made  no  effort  to 
memorize  them,  and  he  cannot  repeat 
without  stumbling  two  lines  from  any 
admired  poet  or  essayist,  not  even  from 
Shakespeare  or  the  Bible. 

EVOLUTION  OF 
DRAMATIC  IDEA 

Jules  Guillemot  Writes  of  His 
Study  of  the  Art  of 
French  Writers. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mr.  Jules  Guillemot's  "L'evolutlon  de 
l'ldee  dmmatlque  ehez  les  Maltres  du 
Theatre  de  Cornellle  a  Dumas  file,"  pub- 
lished recently  by  Perrln  &  Co.,  Paris, 
was  crowned  In  1908  by  the  Professional 
Association    of   Dramatic   and  Musical 
witirism.    The  author  chooses  as  mot- 
toes this  saying  of  Cornellle:  "It  Is  cer- 
tain that  there  are  precepts,  for  there  Is 
u>  art;  but  It  Is  not  certain  what  they 
SI?,-- and..JLhl8  8*Jrln*   of   Dumas  the 
younger:    "Dramatic   exigencies,  which 
tne  young  call  conventions  when  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  them."    His  aim 
IS  to  show  that  the  famous  unities  have 
been    respected    by    the    best  French 
dramatists,  and  that  because  a  play  Is 
well  made"  It  Is  not  necessarily  unim- 
portant or  uninteresting.    He  also  shows 
i,at  51*  .feat  dramatists  did  not  dis- 
dain  their   "trade."     But  all   this  he 
proves  by  Inference,  for  he  passes  In 
reviews  the  ideas  and  theories  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  dramatists,  and  I 
leaves  to  them  the  responsibility  of  as-  i 
MTUOB.     The  reader  may  derive  from 
the  various  opinions  material  for  a  gen- 
eral critical  study  of  the  primordial  and 
necessary  conditions  of  dramatic  art  as 
it  Is  known  in  France. 


of   nature   niakea  the 


rhole 


made  and 

thlnga  patt. 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  tilt 
More  laud  than  silt  o'er  dusted  " 

It  may  be  said  that  the  misquotation 
In  some  Instances  Is  more  concise  more 
pungent,  than  the  original.   It  may  also 
be  said  that  when  the  misquotation  Is 
general  It  becomes  a  part  of  the  Inn 
guage  and  should  pass  uneontradirt8^" 
The  purist  Is  sometime?  caught  tr  pni1^^,y,,,l,5a  al 
,n  hlf  co,reetl<>n.   How  often  this  sum  !  lncubator. 
mer  has  "Speed  the  parting  guest"  be.™      r,  , 

%W  J?.  ??P?'«  "atlre  VeUlfnes  are  lists  i„/ike22Jr,Jf.?Ke^.t,!»t  great  art 


Dramatic  art  Is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  every  art  Is  t»ught  and  has 
.  .teachers,  as  architecture,  music, 
painting  acting  sewing,  cooking,  pick- 
ing pockets.  ,TDramatlc  art  Is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  universal  rule.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  dramatist  clothed  in  au- 
thority has  ever  had  the  idea  of  Im- 
parting his  secrets  to  young  colleagues." 
When  Abraham  Dreyrus  aa'.evi  Pall- 
leron  how  he  wrote  a  play,  the  latter 
answered:  "I  may  perhaps  astonish 
but  on  my  soul  and  con- 
science, before  God  and  man,  I  declare 
unto  you  that  I  know  nothing  about  It 
you  know  nothing  about  It,  no  one 
knows  anything  about  It,  and  the  au- 

The  dramatist  In  labor  Is  an  uncon- 
scious being,  and  his  work  Is  one  of  in- 
stinct rather  than  of  will.  Believe  me, 
Li-  J  88  1n-  eyerythlng,  the  most  cun- 
ning does  that  which  he  can.  and  If 
he  succeed^  he  says  that  he  did  t 
purposely  This  I,  the  truth.  A  drama- 
tist sometimes  knows  what  he  wished 
«  e°;  rvttrely.  thaJ  wnlch  he  has  Tone; 
■m^0.1i^no.w,n»;  how  he  d'd  it-that  Is 
said  fn  M-  And.  Dumas  the  younger 
InrrJ".  "a  preface  to  "Theatre  des 
.  .  i  .    '     A  man  can  become  a  skilful 

fear&l  ■ma,J£mark?,ble  draughtsman .  a 
learned  musician.  He  cannot  become  a 
dramatic  author  If  he  Is  not  one  from 

s?,Voeryw8tart-  There  18  no  school?™ 
studio,  where  one  s  taught  to  com- 
pose a  pay,  as  one  learns  modellins 
counterpoint  or  drawing."  ",oael,lnS. 

Mr.    Gulllomot   evidently    does  not 
know  that  In  et  least  one  American 
university    Ingenuous    youths    w  in" 
tructed  In  the  arj  of*  writing  play,, 

'great 


inmU!iat  "°,me  fondl>'  "ope  thl 
American  dramatist"  will  soar  broart 
winged  and  exulting  from  this  lltUc 


In 

fFor 
beat, 

going  guest.' 
.  orally  in  the 


I,  who  hoTd  sage  Horn  ',"?,  ,  1  JfJ*  a"d  ffreJt  waters  do  not  a  ways 
»°meTthefl  coming  WgT  {Kl  ^^.ZlLB*™*  .  theories. 

quoter.  but  BjS  tratVe'lltloK/S 
"Odyssey"   (book  v"  N  OI  tne 


are  '"tlnctively  geniuses  who.  fired  by 
inspiration,  dbey  laws  which  it  would 

th»  critical  Ti1.6  c.reatlve  faculty  and 
gethar  in  th«  aculty  .are  seldom  to- 
getner  in  the  same  skull.  Yet  there 
are  dramatists  who  have  expressed 
ond  satire  rresh"ih  the -mind.";'?  alf T  \Z%  ' *£} Li"  f^'»««  to'Vhe'r 

:9r^...lhe  parting  .guesr'hjs  Me'  jhrlnkil^^nrXetone^f  ftMr  "'o  *n 
used  by  thou.,  Shaw.  ol   Mr   *»•  B 

line  of  the]    There  are  prefaces  that 


"speed  the  parting^est?"*  How  Z'ny 
oan  truthfully  say  that  they  have  read 
P°Pe>  version  of  Horner's  poem  and  re 
member  the  phrase?  And  (a  Pope's  sic- 


famlllar  phrase 
sandu  who  never 


lfU!s 
read 


wno  nas  anticipated  your  deparlure.  with  »h«  .  are  Prefaces  t 
with  lll-concealea  pleasure,  "ep,!ed  \\\$  bv.  h  f  he  work  that  follows,  a 
going    guest  "    he    might    not    correct  tier^  P".0"1"  by  Colerldg, 

you  as  he  shakes  your  hand,  but  after  8  studJ'  of  Baudelalro  Th 
I  you   were  out  of  hearing  distance  he 


that  vie 
as  Swln- 
Gau- 
The  series 


of  Tudor  translation  Is  o'onsnimniTu 
for  the  excellence  of  the  pro?aces  and 
there  are  some  admirable  exan,|)l,-^n 
Everyman's  Library.  Some  ™f 
Mr.  Shaw's  prefaces  to  h^Vys  fo 
the  plays  themselves.  Then  tnere  are 
prefaces  that  are  frankly  exp lanatorv 
or  polemical.  The  great  plavs  0f  the 
ancients  had  no  prefaces  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "Tartuffe"  and  that  preface 
Is  concerned  with  objections  m-Vde 
against  the  comedy-drama  and  with 
the  effort  to  crush  It.  With  Vol  tare 
It  became  the  fashion  to  write  nrif 
fh2!"  Mi  'here  are  those  who  beHeve 
that  the  p»efaces  of  Dumas  the 
v°unger  will  preserve  his  nam"  even 
rheestagemll]e"  haS  «la*™™r™  from 

the  «art'e«t  prefaoes,  those  of  the 
17th  century,  the  dramatist  Justified  his 
choice  of  a  subject.  Indicated 1  the 
?»HaCee'  *?olPted  out  'he  historical  ma- 
terial, anticipated  unfavorable  criticl"m 

°hnne,Pn'«ed  to  T,'1'08'  He  seldom  spoke 
about  his  own  theory  of  dramatic  art 

».h?IKleWi1  Jwrote  hls  "Tr°l8  Dlscour-," 
which  still  deserve  respectful  study.  Hi« 

of  n  ^l10?,  f0r  Ari3totle,  with  his  unities 
of  place,  time  and  action,  was  unbound- 
?L  £2  decIared  that  the  precepts  of 
the  Greek  were  for  all  time  and  for  all 
people;  that  they  would  be  capable  of 
producing  effects  as  long  as  there  wlT 
be  theatres  and  actors.    Cornellle  hi- 

iae.ywwth..>rL8totle  as  an  artlcle  of 
faith  that  the  -hero  who  suffers  and  i« 
persecuted  should  be  neither  wholly 
wicked  nor  wholly  virtuous,  more  virtu- 
ous than  wicked,  fallen  into  undeserved 
misfortune  by  some  act  of  human  weak- 
ness that  Is  not  a  crime;  that  the  De--. 
secutlon  and  danger  should  not  come 
from  one  hostile  or  indifferent,  but  from 
one  who  ought  to  love  the  sufferer  and 
be  loved  by  him.  He  did  not  find  It 
necessary  at  the  end  of  a  play  to  recom- 
pense good  deeds  and  punish  bad  ones 
At  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  ri'ri 
rteks  by  o'erleaping  the  confines  and  he 
cried  aloud  that  the  old  rules  "banished 
many  fine  things  frafr*>our  theatre  "  In 
all  that  he  wrote  about  his  art  Cornellle 
was  noble  and  serene. 
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Racine's  views,  as  expresed  In  pref- 
aces, are  more  personal  and  restless 
He  speaks  of  the  success  of  this  or 
that  tragedy,  of  the  crowd  at  this  or 
that  performance.  He  complains  of 
critics.  He  points  out  the  merits  of 
his  plays,  tells  why  they  should  en- 
dure. He  did  not  shrink  from  self- 
advertisement,  from  puffery.  At  times 
he  whined,  as  in  the  first  preface  to 
"Britannlcus":  "I  pity  deeply  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  man  who  works  for  the 
public."  He  himself  had  had  enough- 
he  would  throw  away,  his  pen.  He 
abused  Cornellle  In  words  that  will 
ever  be  a  reproach  to  the  abuser.  Yet 
he  could  write  In-  a  higher  strain, 
-'pprikins'  "f  his  "Phcd-rc."  he  re- 
marked how  the  sli;^ht"t-t  faults  wert- 
punlshed — and  here  he  did  not  agree 
with  Cornellle — how  the  passions 
were  presented  only  to  shottr  the  re- 
sultant disorder,  how  vice  was  paint- 
ed with  colors  that  caused.  Us  defor- 

mlty  to  be  recognized  and  hated,  and 
he  added:  "This  Is  properly  the  aim 
that  every  man  working  for  the  pub- 
lic should  propose  to  himself."  And 
he  Insisted  that  the  theatre  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  was  a  school  where 
virtue  was  taught  as  thoroughly  as 
in  the  porch  or  the  grove  by  the 
philosophers.  He  softened  the  plot 
of  "Phedre,"  In  that  his  Hlppolytus 
was  accused  only  of  having  the  In- 
tention to  violate  his  stepmother.  "I 
wished  to  spare  Theseus  a  confusion 
which    might    have    made    him  less 

|  agreeable  to  the  audience."  No  won- 
der thaf  Mr.  Guillemot  smiles  at  this 
sandpapering  of  the  story  according 

I  to  Euripides   and   Seneca,   and  asks 

I  what  If  Racine  and  Theseus  were  liv- 
ing today.  "Deceived  husbands  have 
hecome  such  sympathetic  charaoters 

;  that  Theseus  would  be  the  first  in 
our  time  to  demand  the  version  ot 
Seneca  and  Euripides." 


It  Is  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr. 
Guillemot  does  not  refer  to  the  many 
brilliant  articles  of  Theophler  Gautier 
which  are  found  in  the  six  volumes 
of  his  "Historic1  de  l'Art  Dramatlque." 
In  a  foot  note  he  states  that  Gautier 
held  the  theatre  in  horror  and  made 
little  or  no  attempt  to  conceal  it.  and 
he  corroborates  the  statement  of  the 
de  Goncourt  brothers  that  Gautier 
said  before  them  "Mollere  writes  like 
a  blackguard,'1  by  saying  that  he 
himself  onoe  heard  Gautier  make 
the  same  speech. 

Over  70  years  ago  Gautier,  as 
dramatic  critic,  was  never  weary  of 
attacking  tragedy  as  a  form  a  drama- 
tic art.  He  Insisted  that  If  life  were 
to  be  represented  there  should  be  ac- 
cessories, changes  of  scene  costumes 
"Real  life  is  shifting,  complicated, 
diffuse.  The  old  tragic  repertory  Is 
composed  only  of  monologues  cut  Into 
acts  and  flanked  by  confidants,  com- 
plaisant echoes  making  the  rhyme 
and  narrations.  A  portico  with  green 
columns,  an  office  chair  recovered 
with  leather,  one  or  two  figurants, 
five  or  six  curtains  torn  from  the  first 
windows  at  hand  to  make  cloaks  and 
draperies  were  enough  for  this  sort 
of  tragedy.  Some  one  may  respond 
that  the  old  tragedy  Is  superior  to 
the  modern  drama.  I  reply  to  this 
that  no  one  at  any  theatre  today 
would  accept  a  play  by  Racine  and  if 
It  were  by  accident  received  l{  would 
surely  be  hissed.  Each  century  has 
Its  literary  fashions;  ancestors  are 
venerable:  but  in  all  the  theatres  of 
the  world  fathers  and  grandfathers 
are  always  ridiculous."  And  Gautier 
praised  Rachel  because  she  Infused 
nervousness,  Irony,  fierce  and  re- 
strained passion,  modern  and  roman- 
tic qualities  Into  the  old  tragedies 
and  "played  the  drama  of  our  time 
with  verses  made  two  centuries  ago." 

.i  i^r.-  Pv"11^1".04   recognises   the  fact 
hat  In  the  20th  century  the  old  tragedy 
is  out  of  fashion,  held  In  such  disfavor 
that  It  Is  produced  In  a  shame-face 
nmnner    and    under    the  hypocrltl 
name  of  "etudes  antiques."    The  au 

ence  of  today  cannot  endure  the  

onous  solemnity  of  the  heroes- 
kings,  Roman  emperors  fabiil 


lml- 
i  de- 


*  legends  of  the  Greeks  to  them 
Ire  national  traditions.  Cornellle 
id  R.tclne.  as  Imitators  of  Grecian 
•thoil.s,  should  have  taken  Verolnge- 
rlx.  Roland.  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Dngnes- 
In  and  other    national  heroes  and 

Bo  a  hen  Racine  took  for  "Bajazet," 
subject  of  contemporaneous  adven- 
ture, which  de  Ceiy.  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  had  related  to  "several  per- 
sons of  quality.''  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  defend  his  audacity.  "1 
•hould  not  advise  a  dramatist  to  take 
for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  an  action 
so  modern  as  this.  If  It  took  place  In 
the  country  where  he  wished  his 
tragedy  to  be  performed  nor  to  put  on 
the  stage  heroes  known  to  the  majority 
of  the  audience,"  He  argued  that  a 
stage  hero  was  held  In  respect  accord- 
lust  to  his  distance  from  the  spectator. 
A  far-off  country  was  In  this  respect 
tike  a  long  stretch  of  time;  "because 
people  put  hardly  any  difference  be- 
tween that  which  Is,  If  I  may  say  so, 
a  thousand  years  from  them  and  that 
which  Is  a  thousand  leagues  away." 
The  Parisian  looked  on  the  Turk  then 

!as  an  ancient.  And  Racine, 
ng  to  make  Constantinople  more 
remote,  called  It  in  the  tragedy  Byza.i- 
tlum. 

In  the  second  prefaoe  to  "Berenice." 
the  dramatist  praised  himself  for  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  subject. 
"For  a  long  time  I  have  wished  to  see 
If  I  could  make  a  tragry  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  action  that  was  so  greatly 
to  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  because 
this  Is  one  of  the  first  precepts  that 
they  have  handed  down  to  us."  RacHre 
contradicted  those  who  asserted  that 
this  rule  of  unity  of  action  was 
founded  only  on  caprice  or  because 
there  was  a  lack  of  Inventive  faculty. 
According  to  Racine  a  multitude  of 
things  which  can  scarcely  happen  In 
a  week  do  not  crowd  a  day  in  man's 
life;  and  invention  lies  in  making 
something  out  of  nothing';  a  simple 
action  must  be  sustained  by  "violence! 
of  the  passion,  beauty  of  sentiment,! 
and  elegance  o'f  expression." 

One  more  quotation  from  the  pre- 
face. "I  conjure  them  (unfavorable 
critics)  to  have  a  sufficiently  good 
opinion  of  themselves  not  to  believe 
that  a  play  which  moves  them  andi 
elves  them  pleasure  can  be  wholly 
against  the  rules.  The  chief  rule  Is  to 
please  and  to  move;  all  other  rules  are 
made  only  to  .arrive  at  this  first  one."! 
To  please,  is  the  rule  of  rules.  The 
others  are  the  means. 

Mollere  said  the  same  thing  In  nearly 
the  same  words.  As  I  have  already  re- 
marked, his  preface  to  "Tartuffe"  is  im- 
portant, but  as  a  writer  of  comedies  he 
wrote  few  prefaces)  "Laughter  has  no 
need  of  explanation."  To  this  Mr.  Shaw 
would  not  Fay  "Amen." 


manners,  and  If  It  strikes  .persons  It 
I  Is  only  by  reflection.    As  I'ranle  says 

I' In  the  "Critique  de  l'Ecole  des 
Kemmes":  "Let  us  not  apply  to  our- 
selves the  strokes  of  general  censure; 
iri  us  prom  oy  tne  lesson  If  we  oan 
nnd  not  make  It  appear  that  there  Is 
referenoo  to  us.  All  the  ridiculous 
portraits  exhibited  on  the  stage 
should  be  looked  at  by  everybody 
without  mortification.  They  are  pub- 
lic mirrors."  Over  and  over  again 
Mollere,  when  he  was  accused  of  per- 
sonal attacks,  answered  that  his  de- 
sign was  to  paint  maners  without 
assailing  Individuals.  "As  It  Is  the 
business  of  comedy  to  represent  In 
general  all  the  fallings  of  mankind 
nnd  chiefly  of  the  men  of  our  oentury, 
It  is  Impossible  for  Mollere  to  depict 
a  character  which  someone  does  not 
imeet  in  the  world." 

And  because  Mollere  with  simpli- 
city and  an  unerring  touch  portrayed 
human  and  universal  types  his  works 
have  aged  less  than  those  by  oomio 
dramatists  of  the  18th  oentury,  less 
than  comedies  of  the  19th,  less  even 
than  comedies  by  men  now  living. 
Nor  was  he  alone  a  playwright  of 
France,  for  the  majority  of  his  types, 
the  Jealous,  the  misers,  the  foolish 
husbands,  the  too  familiar  servants, 
the  hypocrites,  the  lovers,  the 
pedants  as  drawn  by  him  are  as  true 
to  nature  In  one  hemisphere  as  In  the 
other. 


Of  all  men  of  the  18th  century  the 
one  that  wrote  the  most  notes  prefaces, 
commentaries,  letters,  advertisements 
about  his  dramatic  works  was  Voltaire; 
for  Diderot  and  Beauinarchals  in  their 
views  of  the  theatre  belong  to  the 
dawn  of  the  19th  century.  If  Voltaire 
was  not  pre-eminently  the  man  of  his 
century,  It  was  because  his  tendencies 
were  backward  Instead  of  forward.  It 
Is  true  that  In  certain  matters  of  de- 
tail he  was  a  reformer,  but  In  his  soul 
he  was  ultra-conservative,  and  he  swore 
by  Aristotle  and  the  three  unities.  Thus 
we  find  him  saying  In  the  preface  to 
his  "Oedlpe":  "One  action  cannot  pass 
In  several  places  at  once.  If  the  per- 
sons whom  I  see  are  at  Athens  in  the 
first  act,  how  can  they  be  in  Persia  in 
the  second?"  He  was  an  Indefatigable 
theorist,  a  master  of  advertisement  al- 
ways writing  dedicatory  epistles'  to 
Popes,  Empresses,  Kings,  even  to  sim- 
ple English  merchants.  No  one  knew 
better  how  to  launch  a  play  or  to  guide 
it  by  any  means  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sibility of  success.  "If  I  dare,"  says 
Mr  Guillemot,  "and  If  I  did  not  fear 
to  shock  our  fathers  who  have  placed 
him  so  high,  I  should  say  that  he  Is  the 
King  of  'Cabotins.'  "  And  nothing 
could  be  more  virulent  and  abusive  than 
Voltaire's  attacks  on  hostile  critics. 


In  the  preface  to  "Tartuffe"  the 
dramatist  defended  himself  with  biting 
Irony  against  those  who  had  accused 
him  of  Irreverence  and  blasphemy.  In 
the  preface  to  "Precleuses  Ridicules"  he 
disclaimed  any  Intention  of  offending  the 
true  "precleuses";  he  attacked  only  the 
ridiculous  ones;  a  fine  distinction,  but 

|  Mollere,  beginning  In  Paris,  did  not  wish 
to  antagonize  an  influential  part  of  the 

mobile.    In  the  preface  to  ^'Tartuffe," 

nnre  of  the  protection  of  the  King,  he 
assailed  his  enemies  vigorously.  He 
Galled  attention   to  the   fact  that   the  I 

-character  of  Tartuffe  was  never  In 
doubt,  that  there  was  not  a  word  or 

faction  which  did  not  disclose  him  as  a 
wicked  man. 

f  Now,  in  view  of  this  express  state- 
ment of  Mollere,  what  Is  to  be  said  of 
"the  pamphlet  of  Coquelln  In  which  the 
actor  outlines  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  part  and  maintains  the  theory  that 
Tartuffe  should  be  played  as  a  sincere' 
bigot,  a  person  acting  in  good  faith? 

Accordfoig  to  Mollere.  Marquises,  the 
precleux,  physicians  and  others  had  not 
made  an  outcry  because  unworthy  rep- 
resentatives had  been  satirized  In  his 
tomedles,  and  why  should  hypocrites  be 
Indignant?  "If  the  business  of  comedy 
Ik  to  correct  men's  vices,  I  do  not  see 
Why  there  6hould  be  any  privileged  per- 
sons." To  those  who  argued  that  all 
comedies  were  immoral,  the  dramatist 
replied:  "I  admit  that  there  are  places 
Hat  It  Is  better  to  frequent  than  the 
theatre,  and  If  any  one  wishes  to  blame 
'all  things  that  are  not  directly  con- 
rned  with  God  and  our  salvation,  the 
nedy  should  be  Included  among  them, 
a  I  do  not  find  it  a  bad  thing  that 
Is  condemned  with  the  rest:  but.  let 
it  be  granted,  as  it  Is  true,  tnat  exer- 
heiaes  of  piety  suffer  from  Intervals,  and 
that  men  have  need  of  entertainment,  I 
'maintain  that  nothing  more  Innocent 
than  comedy  can  be  found." 

Mr.  Guillemot  adds:  "Mollere  might 
[also  have  truly  said  that  comedy  in  It- 
|  self  is  neither  good  nor  bad;  it  Is  only 
a  tool,  adapted  to  work  for  good  or 
evil  according  to  the  workman  who  uses 
|  It"   

And  the  dramatist  spoke  of  the  rules, 
which  to  some  were  the  greatest  mys- 
ytorles  In  the  world.    "They  are,  however 
only  some  light  observations  which  com- 
mon sense  has  made  on  that  which  fan 
.  take  away  the  pleasure  which  one  finds 
In  this  sort  of  poem.    *  •   •   I  should 
-  like  to  know  if  the  great  rule  of  all  rules 
Is  not  to  please,  and  If  a  theatrical  piece 
which  ha*  attained  Its  goal  has  not  fol- 
lowed a  good  path?"     "A  usurped  v.'c- 
jr,"  says  Mr.  Guillemot,   "Is  only  a 
islng  triumph,  a  surprise  of  the  mn- 
nt.    It  Is  without  possible  duration. 
It  Is  without  foundation.  The  public, 
believe,  Is  still  the  best,  the  mr-st 
'rested   the  surest  judge.    If  men 
form  the  minority,  because  they 
anywhere,  they  are,  neverthe- 
.he  long  run.  the  directing  body; 
'.v  not  traditions,  commonplaces, 
re  them  sooner  or  later  this 
introl  of  Ideas?'' 


Everyone  knows  Voltarle's  character- 
ization of  "Hamlet"  as  "the  fruit  of  a 
drunken  savage's  Imagination" ;  but  In 
the  same  dissertation  on  tragedy 
which  serves  as  a  preface  to  "Seml- 
ramls"  Voltaire  admits  that  there  are 
sublime  things  in  "Hamlet"  "worthy  of 
the  greatest  geniuses."  Mr.  Guillemot  Is 
not  outraged  by  Voltaire's  attack  though 
he  points  out  the  extravagance  of  it.  He, 
himself  thinks  Shakespeare  an  un- 
balanc?d  genius  and  later  in  his  book 
he  raps  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  the 
elder  over  the  knuckles  for  their  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  English 
dramatist.  He  Is  much  more  disturbed 
by  Voltaire's  abuse  of  Sophocles  and  his 
"Oedipus  Rex,"  and  Voltaire  said  of  ths 
Greek  dramatists :  "Their  works  no 
doubt  deserve  to  be  read ;  and  If  they 
are  too  defective  for  approval,  they  are 
so  full  of  beauties  that  they  should  not 
be  wholly  despised" !  He  even  went  so 
far  whsn  speaking  of  masterpieces  In- 
spired by  the  severe  rule  of  unity  of 
time  to  Ignore  the  "Oedipus  Rex"  of 
Sophocles.  "The  action  should  not  last 
ever  three  hours.  'Cinna,'  'Andromaque,' 
'Bajazet,'  'Oedipe' — whether  It  be  that 
of  the  great  Corn  ?ille  or  that  of  M.,  de  la 
Motte,  or  even  mine,  if  I  may  dare  to 
mention  it,  do  not  last  longer." 

In  his  preface  there  are  two  Voltalres; 
the  vain  man  wishing  to  speak  always 
of  himself;  the  man  of  wit  and  brains 
who  watches  over  himself  and  Is  afraid 
that  he  may  make  himself  ridiculous. 
When  he  pretended  to  have  translated 
his  dreary  "L'Ecossaise"  from  the  Eng- 
lish he  described  the  piece  as  one  of 
high  comedy  with  a  dash  of  simple 
comedy.  "The  honest  man  smiles  at  it 
with  the  mental  smile  that  is  preferable 
to  the  laughter  of  the  mouth.'1 

It  was  creditable  to  Voltaire  that  he 
protested  against  a  crying  abuse  of  his 
period:  the  presence  of  spectators  on 
the  stage;  and  he  Insisted  that  the 
habit  had  deprived  France  of  many 
masterpieces.  (Yet  the  finest  French 
tragedies  were  produced  when  this 
abuse  was  high  in  fashion.)  The  pres- 
ence of  spectators  on  the  stage  de- 
stroyed illusion  and  was  harmful  to 
stage  management.  Movement  and  ex- 
terior activity  were  impossible. 

Still  more  Important  was  this  ob- 
servation in  the  preface  to  "Mari- 
anne": ."One  of  the  first  rules  Is  to 
paint  the  heroes  such  as  they  have 
been  or  rather  as  the  public  has  im- 
agined them;  for  It  Is  far  easier  to 
lead  men  by  the  ideas  they  have,  than 
by  wishing  to  give  them  new  ones."  I 
A  dramatist  should  not  attempt  in  a 
historical  play  to  give  to  a  celebrated 
character  any  other  physiognomy 
than  that  attributed  to  him  without 
oontradlctlon  by  tradition,  however 
vulgar  It  may  be.  The  stage  has 
nothing  In  common  with  a  chair  of 
history.  Does  a  dramatist  present  to 
an  audience  Philip  II.  of  Spain?  He 
should  stand  out  thoughtful  and 
sombre  against  the  background  of  the 
!  inquisition.  Suppose  there  are  'doc- 
uments  recently  discovered  to  show 
that  Philip  II.  was  amiable  and  smil- 
ing. The  dramatist  should  not  know 
of  their  existence.  In  the  theatre  the 
dramatist  has  no  time  to  confute  pre- 
judices or  combat  long  accepted  Ideas. 

And  harsh  as  Voltaire  was  in  his 
treatment  of  Shakespeare,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  It  was  to  the  English  the- 
atre he  owed  the  boldness  of  putting 
on  the  stage  the  names  of  Kings  and 
ancient  families  of  France.  "It  ap- 
peared  to    me    that    this  Innovation 


tragedy  heretofore  unknown  to  •us,  1 

Furthermore  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  laugh  at  the  opinion  of  "Tout 
Paris."  He'  wrote  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  about  his  "Adelaide  du  Oues- 
cllr,":  "You  know  what  I  mean  by 
the  public;  It  Is  not  the  universe,  as 
other  scribblers  have  said  In  past 
times.  The  public,  as  far  as  books 
nre  concerned,  is  composed  of  40  or 
SO  persons.  If  the  book  Is  a  serious  one ;  of 
400  or  500  when  the  book  Is  a  pleasant 
>ne;  and  of  about  1100  or  1200,  when 
there  Is  talk  about  a  play.  There  are 
always  In  Paris  more  than  600.000  who 
never  hear  anything  of  this  kind 
mentioned  ' 

WISE  SAWS. 

"S.  S.,"  In  an  entertaining  article 
published  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  asserts  that  to  produce  a  book 
of  epigrams  on  woman  "requires 
nothing  but  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  spelling  and  the  courage, 
necessary  to  put  the  result  on  the 
market,"  for  whatever  one  says 
about  woman  Is  true,  and  he  shows 
that  If  there  is  truth  In  the  maxim, 
"A  woman  Is  as  old  as  she  looks," 
It  Is  also  true  that  a  woman  Is  sel- 
dom as  old  as  she  looks.  "A  woman 
|  Is  as  old  as  her  dearest  woman 
|  friends  say  she  is"  should  be  coupled 
with  "No  woman  is  as  old  as  her 
dearest  woman  friends  say  she  is." 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  It  Is  easy  to 
coin    maxims    since  Rochefoucauld 
showed    the    trick,    and    there  are 
others  who  go  back  to  the  Proverbs, 
that  anthology  of  wise  saws  Incul- 
cating prudence,  thrift,  temperance, 
and  also  a  regard  for  self  that  Dr. 
Franklin  never  surpassed  as  "Poor 
Richard,"   that  the  Immortal  Jonas 
|  of  the  Rollo  books  never  approached 
I  in  deed  or  speech.    But  the  majority 
of    the    more    modern  compilations 
;  have  little  force  or  wit  and  are  dull 
reading,  witness  tne  "Thoughts"  of 
Ange  Goudar,  who  in  the  rabble  met 
by    the    swarthy    and  adventurous 
Casanova    wrote    about    opera,  did 
blackguard  deeds,  and  dedicated  his 
"Pensees"  to  the  Pompadour.  There 
are  485  of  these   thoughts  and  not 
one  of  them  Is  so  illuminative  as 
"Home  is  where  the  hat  is,"  said  by 
a     Bostonian     who     scatters  epi- 
grams.  Hazlitt   was   fired  to  write 
his     "Characteristics"     by  reading 
Rochefoucauld,  and  In  a  prefatory 
note    he    stated    that,    while  each 
maxim  should  contain  the  essence  or 
groundwork  of  a  separate  essay,  It  is 
necessary  to  avoid  paradox  or  com- 
monplace.   Hazlitt,  with  all  his  wit 
and  knowledge    of   human  nature, 
was   only  fairly  successful   in  this 
task;.    The  book  is  too  often  bitter 
with  the  tang  of  personal  disappoint- 
ment, splenetic,   waspish.       This  Is 
seen  especially  In  his  maxims  about 
woman,  and  there  are  thirty  or  more 
of  them  out  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four,   a  moderate  proportion, 
when  we  remember  that  women  and 
eating  are    the    two    themes  that 
chiefly  interest  man  when  he  Is  con- 
versing at  ease  with  his  fellow.  Even 
women  smile  at  the  famous  epigram 
in  Figaro:  "He  that  marries  for  the 
second   time    does    not   deserve  to) 
have  lost  his  first  wife";  but  they 
would  resent  the  maxims  of  Hazlitt 
except  this  one:  "To  marry  an  actress  j 
for  the  admiration  she  excites  on  the 
stage  Is  to   imitate   the  man  who 
bought  Punch,"  and  actresses  would 
not  admit  the  exception.    The  Inge- 
nious "S.  S."  might  And  difficulty  in 
framing    maxims    contradictory  to 
these  two.    His  statement  concern- 
ing the  average  modern  saw  with  I 
reference  to  woman  is  true. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


A  man's  club  is  to  a  woman  a  creation] 
of  her  Imagination  unless  there  be  a 
dining  room  in  It  to  which  she  is  ad- 
mitted. There  are  some  women  whol 
are  convinced  that  even  the  Porphyry 
is  a  sink  of  abomination;  that  its  chaste! 
living  rooms  are  the  scenes  of  horrid 
orgies;  that  members  may  be  dlscov-; 
ered  (to  use  the  vocabulary  of  stage 
directions)  at  any  hour  throwing  dice, 
drinking  till  they  fall  to  the  floor  and! 
are  lost  to  the  world,  gambling  till  they; 
lose  city  house  and  seaside  bungalow  I 
and  are  prepared  to  stake  a  wife  against! 
any  sum  from  $10,000  to  $100;  nor  will ! 
these  women  be  persuaded  that  the  club: 
Is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  art  and 
letters.  There  are  other  women  who! 
take  a  view  less  condemnatory  but  still 
grotesque. 


hand  there  Is  no  reason  why  a  saloon  j 
or  a  club  should  be  more  attractive  to 
your  husband  than  his  own  sitting  room. 
Perhaps  he  likes  to  smoke  and  sit 
around  with  his  coal  oIT.  Thou  let  him 
smoke  all  he  likes  and  even  take  his 
shoes  off  if  his  feet  are  tired.  Perhaps 
lie  likes  the  club  because  he  can  read 
there  without  interruption."  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  writer  takes  a  more  tern, 
perate  view  of  a  man's  club,  one  that 
might  be  characterized  as  flattering.  She 
pictures  groups  of  leading  and  coatless 
citizens  lolling  in  easy  chairs,  smoking 
lone  nines  and  displaying  belts  or  neatly 
embroidered  suspenders.  Some  who  en- 
tered with  shoes  full  of  feet,  are  now 
bootless  and  their  feet  rest  on  the  centre 
table  among  the  magazines  and  comic i 
French  weeklies. 

"I'ei  haps  he  likes  the  club  because  he 
can   read   there   without  Interruption." 
O   unconscious   irony!     Does    she  not 
know  that  a  man  reading  in  a  club  Is  ;:t 
once  a  mark  for  the  confirmed  chatterer, 
the  -dispenser  of  anecdotes,  the  rider  who 
does  not  leave  his  hobby-horse  check  id 
in  the  strangers'  room,  the  poor  wretch 
who  was  ruined  when  some  one  charac- 
terized him  as  a  raconteur?    The  bore 
]  approaches  amlablv;  he  often  offers  a 
I  propitiatory  drink.    He.  begins:  "Don't 
I  let   me   disturb   you.     Go   on  reading. 
When  you  are  through  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  something  I  heard  this  morning. 
When  I  heard  it  1  said  to  mvself  I  hope 
Smituklns  will  be  at  the  club  this  after- 
noon, for  I  know  he  will  appreciate  the 
story.  It  is  such  a  reflection  on  human 

nature.   Oolightly  met  me,  and  "  And 

then  you  are  forced  to  hear  a  long- 
wlndel  version  of  a  story  that  was  first 
told  to  you  in  the  intermediate  school 
in  a  short  and  brutal  manner.  You  ob- 
ject to  stories  and  anecdotes  even  when 
they  are  of  the  most  refined  nature,  for 
they  are  seldom  told  to  suit  you.  and 
you  are  sure  that  you  could  tell  them  in 
a  more  brilliant  manner.  Old  Auger 
labors  away,  flounders,  repeats  himself, 
almost  misses  the  point,  and  you  feel 
obliged  to  laugh.  The  merriment,  thong'! 
it  comes  fronn  a  foi'cc.l  draught  atti.u'.s 
i  other  members,  and  the  conversation 
becomes  general  and  inane.  In  the  front 
room  there  is  a  boisterous  discussion  of 
the  Crippen  case;  lie  another  room  Fer- 
guson is  telling  at  length  about  his  new 
"bungalow,"  the  one  with  23  bathrooms. 
You  wish  to  finish  reading  the  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  pamela  bush  in 
Arizona,  and  you  go  upstairs  to  "the 
silent  room."  /The.  placard  has  been 
taken  down,  and  the  room  is  reserved 
for  a  committee  meeting. 


In  the  ideal  club  there  will  !:e  remote 
and  padded  cells  in  which  inveterate 
disputants  and  hardened  raconteurs 
will  be  confined  when  they  fpel  (he  Tury 
coming  on  them  with  ignora:it  or  will- 
ing victims.  To  insure  suppression  ^f 
noise  Prof.  Nussbaum  of  Hanover,  who 
has  made  Interesting  experiments  !i  r 
'nearly  25  years  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
private  houses  should  be  invited  to  the 
club  as  expert  and  guest.  He  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  lhat  to  deaden  sound 
'(partition  walls  should  be  of  solid  clav: 
>tjat  quickly  hardening  lime  mortar  is 
pi«ferable  to  a  clay  mortar:  that  the 
floor  should  be  sanded  and  cork  mats 
be  put  over  the  sand;  that  the  ceiline.- 
should  be  lined  with  a  layer  of  zinc  or 
lead.  Of  course,  there  should  be  an 
aperture  In  the  door  through  which 
sandwiches  and  drinks  may  bo  pissed. 


The  Herald  referred  some  week  ago 
to  M.  Andre  de  Fotiquieres  whose  visit 
to  Ihls  country  is  Impending  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  distinguished 
Frenchman  does  not  find  delight  in  the 
dross  of  American  men.  "The  Ameri- 
can's necktie  is  atrocious.  His  shoe.! 
are  awful.  His  trousers  are  ill  fitting. 
His  hat  is  absurd.  His  waistcoats- 
bah'"  M.  de  Fouquieres  thinks  that  all 
men  should  wear  corsets.  At  last  a 
defender  of  American  men  and  th^Ir 
dress  has  picked  up  the  gauntlet,  and 
ceclared  that  the  American  Is  the  be*l 
dressed  -man  in  the  World.  The  de- 
fender's name  Is  Mr.  Louis  Martin  Eni- 
mpns,  and  he  lives  in  Richmond  Ind 
which,  as  he  says,  In  his  letter  to  the 
society  editor  of  the  World  Is  the  "art 
centre  of  the  central  West."  "I  can 
show  you  in  this  city  hundreds  of  well 
dressed  men  of  taste  and  who  show  art 
in  dress."  Mr,  Emmons  speaks  with 
authority:  "As  to  my  social  standing  I 
refer  you  to  the  Second  National  Bank 
to  the  president  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  president  of  the  Country  Club  or 
any  prominent  person  In  this  city'  of 
art  and  refinement."  We  regret  that 
his  portrait  was  not  published— full 
length— with  his  letter. 
■  We  learn  from  other  sources  that 
Mr.  Emmons  is  "Richmond's  most 
fashionable  dresser.  He  has  long  been 
the  local  arbiter  in  men's  fashions" 
He  leads;  the  others  follow.  The  fact 
that  he  is  "engaged  in  the  merchant 
tailoring  business"  should  not  preju- 
dice the  reader.  Indianapolis  has  lone 
been  recognized  as  the  literarv  cen- 
Jr,e  of^th,e'  Uni,ted  States,  arid  Mr. 
Lloyd  Osbourne's  colony  of  geniuses 
in  California  Is  not  yet  planted.  Why 
should  not  Richmond,  Ind.,  be  the 
sartorial  centre?  Does  Mr.  Emmons 
allow  legboots  which  are  still  worn 
by  western  statesmen?  A  Joint  debate 
between  him  and  M.  de  Fouquieres 
would  surpass  In  interest  any  since 
that  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 

A  man  In  Canaan.  Ct..  told  several  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  would  die  on  his' 
birthday.    He  kept  his  word,  through 
the  aid  of  a  sunstroke.  There  are  sev- 
eral   Instances    of    distinguished  men 
prophesying   the  day   of   their  death 
and  fulfilling  their  prophecy  and  thev 
are  recorded  in  books  like  "The  Won'- 
|ers  of  the  Little  World."  "A  View  of  I 
Human   Nature,"   etc.     Perhaps  theU 
most  memorable  instance  among  Ens-  " 
lish-speaklng  men  is  that  of  Robert  i 
Burton,  the  author  of  "The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy."  who  determined  tnTday 
of  his  death  from  calculations  of  his 
own  nativity.    Anthony  Wood,  speak- 
ing of  the  exactness  of  this  caicifi!.  . 
tfott,   said:    "Several  of  the  students 
did   not    forbear    to    whisper  a-nong 
themselves    that    rather   than  there 

"t  \  h»  *pSt  mlstak,)  ' "  the  calculi- 1 
tion.  he  sent   up  his  soul  to  heaven 


ij  should  die.  but  not  a  natural  death. 
I  When  the  day  came,  life  seemed  as 
I  sweet  to  him  as  It  did  lo  .Mr.  Petulen- 
gro.  George  Burrow's   gypsy  friend, 
I  and   he   was  not   willing   to   miss  the 
I  sight  of  the  stars,  the  wind  on  the 
1  hetth.  Irony,  candlelight,  the  juices  of 
i  meat,  wine  In  the  straw  Mask;  so  our 
I  Italian   did  not  venture  abroad,  but 
|  stayed  In  his  library,  refusing  admit- 
tance.   As  he  was  at  work  books  fell 
on   hltn   from   upper  shelves  and  he 
was  found  dead.  0 

Suppose  the  prophecy  does  not  come 
true,  and   the  man  survives  the  self- 
I  appointed  day  of  his  death?   Is  he  se- 
cretly ?lad  or  sorry?   Even  his  friends 
Jeer,  but  there  Is  the  consoling  thought 
I  that  h?  still  sees  the  sun,  that  he  can 
||  stretch   his  legs.     In  nine  out  of  ten 
J  suicide  compacts  It  Is  the  man  that  hesl- 
I  tates   after   the   woman   has   kept  the 
I  agreement;  he  shoots  wildly,  or  In  the 
I  river  calls  for  help. 


Just  ire  Kapper  of  New  York  took  oc- 
casion to  remark  from  the  bench:  "I 
shoulfl  like  to  eradlcat?  the  popular  im- 
pression   that    the   pedestrian   has  no 
rights  In  the.  street."   The  case  brought 
I  before  him  was  one  In  which  an  arro- 
j  gant  chauffeur  played  the  leading  part. 
I  Charles  Lamb   In   the   country  missed 
I  the     "awet     security"     of  London's 
I  streets.    How  Ironical  the  phrase  now 
I  sounds!   In  city  street  or  on  state  road 
I  the  chauffeur  really  believes  he  has  the 
I  right  of  way.    Occasionally  as  he  nears 
I  a  crossing,  as  at  the  dangerous  corner 
I  of  Massachusetts  avenue  and  Boylston  j 
I  street,  and  sees  a  pedestrian  he  conde-  ! 
stends  to  wava  his  hand  as  much  as  to 
say   "You  may  cross   before  me."  but 
I  only  when  some  other  vehicle  forbids  I 
I  his  swift  passln*.   On  the  highway  even 
I  the   most   reasonable  chauffeur  is  un- 
willing to  allow  any  one  any  right,  ex- 
I  cept  In  the  cas»  of  a  faster  automobile. 
1  We  heard  one  say  recently :  "What  do 
J  you  think?   An  old  farmer  actually  had 
\  the  nerve  to  stop  his  horse  in  the  road 
linear  his  barti  while  he  got  out  to  pick 
I  up  his  whip.    And  there  I  was  coming 
J  behlnc.  him." 

COLONIALTHEATRE— First  perform- 
I  ance  here  of  "Three  Million  Dollars,"  a 
I  musical  cotnedy  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf, 
David  Kempner  and  Anatol  FViedland. 

Ri'Uliiiilil  Orden  Bruee  Murk  Smith 

Dudley  Stephens  Oeorse  I.vderaer 

Oaeftuey  O   Bruce  George  Barbler 

Paul  Carrot'bers  Arthur  Conrad 

Phil  Atkins   ooola  A.  Simon 

Jslie    Fulton  '   Jnllet? 

I  Ml«i  Phoebe  Laoi.  (trace  Grlawold 

Belle  Carruthera   C'arolyD  Gordon 

Henrietta   I.anintnn  Dorothy  Brenner 

Mile.  Fillette  Folalr*  Frances  Alain 

Flora  Eaton   Georitc  Olp 

Malwl  Fatnii  ....... .  JuHa  E*»tm»n 

I  Mrs. Homer  Van  Pelt.. . .'.  Mar  Boley 

|  MAJESTIC  THEATRE— The  Char- 
lloi'te  Mont  stock  company  presents  the 
I  drama  of  "Carmen."  Cast: 

I  Don  Jose        irv   niehard  B»M* 

Don  Miinuel  Biracda  .WIUUBl  |'»lfo,!r 

Lac*.  M-n.|.«  J"'"H.r?y  b™*" 

I  I.lllas  Fiitla...   •  •  •  • ; r,rtm*n 

1  S>r*eonf  rutin  nea  Temple 

I  Theresa  «   Florence  Half 

IZnra  <•«  Dorothy  Stanton 

I  Dolores  Charlotte  Hunt 

I  Carnten  .»>   ^imms.. 


KEITH'S. 


Frank  Lalor  Causes  Laughter  with 
Hie  Musical  Comedy. 


but  fof^" 

1  given*  In  Admiration  of  what  followed, 
they  danced  on  snow  shoes. 

Refreshing  also  were  the  dialogues 
and  Jokes  of,  Felix  Adler,  who  was 
billed  as  a  breeze  from  the  West,  and 
who  lived  up  to  the  appellation.  Ed- 
wards, Murray  and  Tlerney,  who  pre- 
sented "Twenty  Minutes  In  a  Rath- 
skeller," were  amusing,  and  were  ap- 
plauded In  their  song,  "We're  on  the 
Way  to  Reno." 

Kelly  and  Kent  In  their  dialogue  of 
nonsense  were  entertaining,  and  par- 
ticularly good  In  their  Impersonation 
of  Bowery  types.  In  an  act  advertised. 
Kenney,  Nobody  and  Piatt,  only  two 
actors  were  seen.  The  third  figured 
conspicuously  as  the  butt  of  most  of 
the  Jokes.  Walker  and  Sturm,  racquet 
spinners  and  jugglers  made  their  first 
appearance  here. 

Folk  songs  of  Dixie  were  inter- 
preted by  the  Misses  Turner.  The  kine- 
tograph  showed  "Messenger  Dogs," 
and  "Pete  has  Nine  Lives." 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

Mr.  Gus  Hill  calls  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  hustler  and 
says  that  this  fact  is  now  "proven" — 
he  spurns  "proved,"  although  that 
participle  is  correct  while  "proven"  Is 
thought  by  some  to  be  more  genteel 
— for  he  will  Immediately  produce  a 
melodrama  "based  on  the  greatest  sen- 
sation of  the  20th  century,  viz.:  the 
alleged  crime  of  Dr.  Hawley  Harvey. 
Crippen."  The  play  will  be  In  four 
acts,  "and  the  production  is  already  In 
the  hands  of  the  scenic  artists." 

Of  course,  the  part  of  Inspector  Dew 
will  be  the  one  eagerly  anticipated. 
That  of  Hawkshaw  in  "The  Ticket  of 
Leave  Man"  will  fade  into  Insignifi- 
cance and  the  only  detective  part  com- 
parable is  that  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes 
as  he  figures  In  "The  Red  Mill."  Un- 
fortunately for  the  playwright,  there 
is  dispute  over  the  exact  words  used 
by  Inspector  Dew  whan  he  first  ad- 
dressed Dr.  Crippen.  According  to  one 
reporter  the  Inspector  blandly  said: 
"This  Is  Dr.  Crippen,  I  believe,  which, 
reminds  one  of  the  meeting  of  Stanley 
and  Livingstone.  Another  reporter 
represented  the  Inspector  as  saying: 
"This  is  Dr.  Crippen,"  as  though  be 
had  added:  "why,  bless  my  soul."  A 
third  gave  a  conventionally  dramatic 
touch:  "In  the  name  of  the  law." 
Others  assert  the  Inspector,  disguised 
as  a  merry  sea  dog,  merely  said:  j 
"That's  my  man." 


"The  Speckled  Band"  at  the  AdelpTfC 
"The    rock-python,    which    has  been 

c?2\  fSF  tne,  n^me  Part  ln  the  latest 
Adelphl  melodrama,  is,  needless  to 
say,  not  a  venomous  serpent  Yet 
when  we  remember  that  one' of  Its 
victims  rushed  out  of  her  rooms  to 
fall  dead  in  her  sister's  arms,  we  have 
clearly  to  deal,  not  with  strangula- 
tion (as  she  could  not  in  that  case 
rlnr"5  „rhr2Wn  off  the  snake  and  run 
out  of  her  room),  but  snake  bit* 
Probably,  however,  the  audience  will 
thank  the  author  for  the  thrills  he 
provides,  without  reflecting  on  the 
singularity  of  a  medical  man  having 
edited  so  fearsome  a  combination  as 
cobra  and  python." 


Given  a  thunder  storm,  an  Egyptian 
mummy  not  less  than  2000  years  old, 
a  deceased  wife's  will  to  break,  and 
a  pair  of  lovers,  and  you  have  the  In- 
gredients of  the  tabloid  musical  com- 
edy that  Frank  Lalor  presented  at 
Keith's  last  night,  accompanied  by 
much  laughter  and  applause.  Felix 
Dippy  was  a  crusty  old  pater  famll- 
las  who  couldn't  flirt,  because  his 
wife's  will  said  he  mustn't.  So  he 
took  to  collecting  antiquities  and 
quarrelling  with  his  prospective  son- 
in-law. 

Then  suddenly,  during  a  thunder 
shower,  Queen  Electryliptus,  his  fa- 
vorite mummy,  unbottled  herself, 
walked  out  of  the  mummy  case  and 
began  to  ogle  the  old  man.  She  re- 
minded him  of  a  lot  of  things  that 
happened  2000  years  ago.  when  they 
strolled  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  when 
rhey  were  tigers,  when  they  wer« 
Jelly  fishes,  when  they  were  one.  The 
old  man  began  to  remember  every- 
thing but  the  tigers.  He  shied  at  that 
returning  to  tiger  days  because  Elec- 
tryliptus overtowered  him  by  about  a 
foot  and  outweighed  him  by  about  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  final  tableau 
finds  the  will  broken,  the  lovers  for- 
given, unci  the  antiquarian  cured  of 
his  orust Iness. 

Pone  In  broad  burlesque  the  sketcn 
brought  roars  of  laughter  last  night. 
Frank  Lalor  In  his  pantomime  showed 
no  little  art  In  not  overdoing  his 
part.  He  was  well  supported,  partic- 
ularly by  Mile.  Rayo  whose  dancing 
gave  a  lighter  touch  to  the  comedy. 

The  Mlllman  troupe  performed  on 
the  wire.  Aside  from  the  wonder  of 
seeing  women  skip  across*,  a  tight 
wire  and  curtsey,  the  buoyancy  of 
dancing  In  the  air  was  an  -idde-l 
feature.  The  dancers,  one  of  them 
was  announced  In  the  program,  but 
there  were  two  bounding  up  from 
I  the  wire  pirouetting  In  mid  ali>  and 
lundlng  back  again,  were  partlcu- 
rlv  graceful. 

The  fascination   ln   the  art   lay  not 
ily  In   the  Interest  In  the  muscular 
nt  but  In  appreciation  of  the  grace 
id  unusual  beauty  of  the  dancing. 
There   wae  a  snow   storm   early  in 
e  program.     Had  it  been  presented 
«t  week   It   would   have   been  even 
iore    appreciated.      As    It    was.  the 
jdlenoe  was  refreshed  to  see  the  con- 
Itl  flakes  floating  to  the  stage,  and 
,  poo  Fred  and  Eve  Mozart  stamp  on 
now    shoo"    for    warmth,  and 
blow   their  finger   Ur*.     After  a  oMa- 


The  melodrama  should  abound  to 
thrilling  incidents.  It  might  open  with 
Miss  Leneve  In  the  dentist's  chair  hav- 
ing he-  teeth  extracted,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  neat  set.  upper  and  lower.  Ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  remembering 
the  dentist's  room  ln  "You  Never  Can 
Tell,"  might  point  to  a  similarity  .,t 
stage  betting,  but  the  conversation  In 
the  melodrama  would  necessarily  be 
amorous,  not  jocose  or  didactic.  Anoth- 
er powerful  scene  should  be  one  on  the 
deck  o'  the  Montrose  when  Third  Offi- 
cer Mc  wat,  seeing  the  large  safety  pin 
that  fastened  the  trousers  and  waist- 
coat of  "John  Robinson's  son,"  knew  at 
once  the  sex  of  the  disguised.  And  yt»t 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  might 
contraoict  Mr.  Mowat's  assertion  that 
'  no  normal  man  would  think  of  doing 
this."  We  have  seen  stern  men  in  the 
woods,  trappers,  hunters,  fishermen. 
M*lng  safety  pins  to  Connect  drawers 
with  trousers. 


Inspector  Dew  has  been  treated  flip- 
pantly by  some  of  the  young  lions  of 
the  press  chiefly  because  he  was  living 
up  to  his  part  and  carrying  out  the  fine 
old  crusted  traditions.  He  Is  In  the 
direct  Hoe  of  Inspector  Bucket  and 
Sergt.  Cuff.  He  is  a  man  of  picturesque 
dirgulset  and  he  Is  never  without  a 
dark  lantern.  "H-s-s-s-s!  My  foot's 
asleep'  "  ■  He  Is  ready  for  the  stage;  he 
was  born  for  It. 

There  Is  a  good  paragraph  ln  Mr.  W. 
Carew  Hazlltt's  sloppy  introduction  to 
the  essays  and  criticisms  of  Thomas 
Griffiths  Walnewright.  This  Walne- 
wright,  essayist,  sensualist,  forger,  pol. 
•oner,  makes  the  mistake  of  crossing 
the  channel  for  a  day  or  two  In  Eng- 
land. He  was  In  an  Inn  In  Covent  Gar- 
den. "By  one  of  those  chances  which 
are  Incapable  of  explanation,  a  noise  In 
the  street  attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  pushed  aside  the  blind  for  a  moment 
to  see  what  It  was.  Some  one  outside 
(Was  heard  to  exclaim:  'That's  Walne- 
wright. the  bank  forger!'  Bow  street 
and  Covent  Garden  are  neighbors;  the 
speaker  was  Forrester,  the  runner,  who 
had  seen  my  hero  In  France  and  in- 
stantly recognized  him.  He  was  ar- 
rested, charged  and  locked  up." 

Forrester,  the  Bow  street  runner!  He, 
'too,  was  of  the  noble  line  that  will  not 
end  with  Inspector  Dew.  It  is  true  that 
the  Inspector  let  Dr.  Crippen  escape,  but 
when  he  was  told  that  he  was  on  the 
Montrose  he  found  him,  and  the  arrest 
was  In  true  melodramatic  manner.  A 
little  "sneak  music"  was  all  that  was 
needed. 

The  public  taste  has  been  debauched 
by  the  methods  of  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  the  slobbering  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Watson  for  him.  We  doubt 
if  even  Hawkshaw,  jumping  up  from 
behind  a  tombstone — "I,  Hawkshaw, 
the  detective"— would  now  be  effec- 
tive. With  the  entrance  of  the  ama- 
teur burglar,  faultless  in  evening 
dress,  there  was  need  of  the  amateur 
detective  with  his  hypodermic-Injec- 
tion apparatus.  We  are  not  bo  foolish 
as  to  deny  the  entertainment  fur- 
nished readers  by  Sir  A.  Conan  Dovle. 
and  we  wish  only  for  more  of  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  but  on  the 
stage  give  us  Inspector  Dew. 

This  reminds  us  that  a  Londoner, 
writing  lo  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  com- 
plains of  Conan  Doyle's  poetic  license 
with  snakes  aa  shown  ln  his  drama 


And  while  we  are  talking  about  crim- 
inals and  detectives,  let  us  not  forget 
Mr.  Bertillon.  with  his  new  device  for 
identifying  an  old  offender.  Mr.  Bertll-' 
Ion  Insists  that  there  are  thousands  of 
different  shades  of  hair.  By  detecting 
the  exact  color  and  texture  of  the  pris- 
oner s  locks  the  authorities  will  have 
another  sure  means  of  identification 
Suppose  the  criminal  dyes  his  hair:  dif- 
ferent hairs  dye  very  differently,  and  to 
dye  would  only  rivet  the  identification 
while  if  you— that  is.  the  criminal- 
should  shave,  the  hair  would  grow 
again.  Only  a  prescription  for  sudden 
and  permanent  baldness  will  help  this 
industrial  class.  To  some  there  are 
many  heads  of  hair  that  look  alike 
They  do  not  ponder  the  words  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne:  "For  even  in  things 
[alike  there  is  diversity;  and  those  that 
,do  seem  to  accord  do  manifestly  dis- 
agree. •  •  •  There  was  never  any- 
thing so  like  another  as  in  all  points  to 
concur;  there  will  ever  some  reserved 
difference  slip  ln  to  prevent  the  identity; 
without  which  two  several  things  would 
not  be  alike,  but  the  same,  which  is 
Impossible." 

The  Herald  mentioned  a  few  day •  l' 
ago  instances  ln  which  men  had  propr-^y 
sied  the  day  of  their  death  and  I 
scrupulously  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  1 
B."  sends  us  a  note  to  the  effect  that' 
Ahmed  Samin  Bey  wrote  to  his  friend 
Shevket  Bey  Klbrilsi  that  he  would 
certainly  be  murdered",  and  he  gave  In- 
structions for  his  burial.  But  Ahmed 
Samin  Bey  had  been  seml-offlclallv 
Informed  that  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress,  and,  with  all  due  respect 
to  "T.  B.,"  we  fail  to  see  why  this  Turk- 
ish case  should  be  classed  with  those 
.mentioned.  That  persons  should  prophe- 
sy their  death  on  their  birthday  and 
that  they  should  fulfil  the  prophecy 
without  suicide  Is  a  matter  for  wonder 
To  quote  again  from  the  learned  leech 
of  Norwich:  "But  in  persons  who  out- 
live many  years,  and  when  there  are 
I  no  less  than  365  days  to  determine  their 
lives  In  every  Year;  that  the  first  day 
I  should  make  the  last,  that  the  tall  of 
|  the  snake  should  return  Into  its  mouth 
I  precisely  at  that  time,  and  they  should 
i  wind  up  upon  the  day  of  their  Nativity 
Is  Indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence' 
which,  though  Astrology  hath  taken 
witty  pains  to  salve,  yet  hath  It  been 
very  wary  in  making  predictions  of  it." 

■  I 
The  Irony  of  ironies  would  have, 
been  the  disclosure  that  "Mr.  Robin- 
son" was  Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  highly 
.  respectable  person  bearing  an  unfortu- 
j  nate  resemblance  to  Dr.  Crippen  and 
that  the  hopeful  son  with  a  skilfully 
Inserted  safety  pin  was  his  son  A 
portrait  of  Inspector  Dew  at  that  mo- 
ment would  have  delighted  thousands 
"A  little  man,"  this  Dr.  Crippen! 
"with  a  bald  head  and  prominent 
eyes."  We  saw  a  man  answering  this 
description  only  yesterday  In  Boyl- 
ston street.  Somo  weeks  or  months 
ago  a  bank  clerk  named  Keeskemethy 
of  Budapest  vanished  with  about  $20.- 

000  In  cash.  Within  a  week  the  miss- 
ing man  was  seen  In  270  different 
places,  and  30  arrests  of  innocent  per- 
sons were  made.  An  army  officer,  a 
burgomaster,  a  priest  and  a  rich 
nobleman  were  among  those  identified 
by  the  foreign  colleagues  of  Inspector 
Dew,  and  the  nobleman  reported  to  the 
police  by  proprietors  of  two  restau- 
rants,   was    arrested    twice    ln  one 

SHAKESPEARF  AT  HARVARD. 

Coburn   Players-   Have  to   Give  "As 
You  Like  If  Indoor*. 

Rain  drove  the  Cobum  Players  and 
their  assembling  audience  Indoors  last 
evening  at  Harvard  only  a  few  moments 
before  the  performance  of  "As  You 
Like  It"  was  to  begin  "Under  the  trees. 
Everybody  hurried  to  Sanders  Theatre, 
and  after  a  wait  while  things  were  got 
ready  the  play  was  giver,  or.  the  bare 
stage. 

Though  the  lack  ot  even  natural 
scenery,  especially  appropriate  to  this 
■piece,  was  a  drawback  the  actors  gave 
an  Interesting  and  Intelligent  presenta- 
tion, much  enjoyed  by  'ho  spectators 
that  filled  a  large  portion  of  the  house. 
It  was  a  kindly  audlei.ee.  liberal  with 
Its  applause,'  1 

That  the  players  were  abie  to  hold 
the  attention  un£er  the  circumstances 
was  not  the  least  of  the.  things  to  their 
credit  Mrs.  Coburn  wa«  a  winsome 
Rosalind  and  Mr    Coburn  «  manly  and 

1  pleasing  Orlando  Mr.  Peters  played 
Jacques  well,  delivering  the  familiar 
lines  with  skill  Mr.  Duncan  was  espe- 
cially effective,  &»  Touchstone. 

The  cast: 

Frederick  George  Ourrte 

Jnrquea  Frank  Peter* 

Aim.  I.-  William  Arnold 

t»   Beau  William  Arnold 

Churlea  Charlna  Henderson 

OtlTrr   ■  .Clmrlea  Fleming 

JlCquea  ,le  Boy*  fecll  Magnus 

Orlnn.lo    Mr.  Cobum 


Adam'  Rovdon  Erlynne 

Touchstone  .   .Auguattn  Duncan 

Conn   •'  3  Kennedy 

Sylvlua  Walter  J.  Connolly 

William  Icoydon  KrljDno 

Rosalind  Sirs.  Coburn 

Celia  .Miss  Amelia  Barleon 

Pheb*  Miss  Theodosln  de  Coppat 

Audrey  Mlaa  Allca  Wilson 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  pub- 
lished a  few  days  ago  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  thief  of  Kansas  City,  who 
might  Justly  be  characterized  as  an  in- 
surgent rather  than  a  stand-patter,  for 
he  has  reformed.  Nevertheless,  he 
still  uses  in  correspondence  the  vocab- 
ulary of  his  old  profession.  The  Even- 
ing Post  says  by  way  of  a  preface  that 
few  vocabularies  of  trade  are  more 
puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  than  that 
of  the  burglar,  and  his  varies  accord- 
lrg  to  the  locality.  Thus  the  "hold-up 
man"  of  New  York  may  be  the  "gun 
in  St.  Louis,  or  the  "stick-up"  in  San 
F'rancisco.  The  Evening  Post  adds  a 
glossary  that  the  letter  may  be  intel- 
ligible. 

In  1859  George  W.  Matsell,  special 
justice,  chief  of  police,  an  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  National  Police  Ga- 
zette, compiled  "Vocabulum;  or,  the 
Rogues'  Lexicon."  His  purpose  in  com- 
pilation was  to  aid  the  general  reader, 
especially  the  student  of  police  news; 
to  educate  policemen  and  magistrates; 
also  to  assist  readers  of  the  National 
Pel  Ice  Gazette,  to  whom  "this  work 
will  prove  invaluable,  as  it  will  ena- 
ble them  to  understand  and  fully  com- 
prehend language  that  the  editors  and 
correspondents  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  use  In  order  to  convey  the 
Ideas  as  understood  by  rogues  ln  gen- 
eral." 

This  "Vocabulum"  also  contained  a 
short  story,  "Scene  in  a  London  Flash- 
Penny"  (a  flash-penny  was  a  house  re- 
sorted! to  by  rogues  of  both  sexes),  a 
translation  of  a  short  account  ln  rogues' 
slan  of  one  Tim  Sullivan's  adventures; 
a  letter  In  slang  by  "Nhoj  Yellek" 
(John  Kelley),  "The  Gambler's  Flash." 
ln  which  there  Is  an  explanation  of 
"craps"  with  the  delightful  senteince; 
"Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  on 
this  game,  but  as  It  has  not  received 
the  s.ime  condemnation  from  the  moral 
portion  ol  the  community  that,  dice  has, 
Bostonians  pctronlze  it" — and  the  ex- 
planation begins  "a  game  peculiar  to 
Boston"  and  ends,  "the  game  is  so  child- 
ish that  It  is  ten  times  more  dangerous 
than  any  other,  and  gamblers  have  no 
trouble  ln  'roping  In'  men  to  play  at 
It  who  would  faint  with  horror  at  the 
sight  of  a  pack  of  cards"  ;  the  "Techni- 
cal Words  and  Phrases  Used  by  Billiard 
Plavers" ;  "Brokers'  Technicalities  ln 
Brief"-  "Technical  Words  and  Phrases 
In  General  Use  by  Pugilists"  and  a 
charming  poem  of  which  the  first  verse 
runs  as  follows : 

Oh!    Where  will  be  the  culls  of  the  blng 
A  hundred  stretches  hence? 

The  bene  mort*.  who  sweetly  sing. 
A  hundred  atretchea  hence? 

The  autum-cacklers.  autum-coves. 

The  Jolly  blade  who  wildly  roves; 

And  where  the  buffer,  bruiser,  blowen. 

And  all  the  cop*  and  beaks  so  knowln' 
A  hundred  atretchea  hence? 

This  elegaic  poem  Reserves  to  be  pub- 
lished with  the  versified  studies  ln 
slang  by  W.  E.  Henley. 


Let  us  compare  certain  terms  used  by 
the  ex-thief  of  Kansas  City  with  terms 
admitted  by  Matsell  to  his  "Vocabu- 
lum." ' 

"Bulls."  Policemen  or  detectives. 
"Green  bulls,"  new  men  on  the  force.  I 
In  the  "Vocabulum,"  a  bull  Is  a  loco- 
motive, bulldogs  are  pistols,  and  bull- 
traps  are  rogues  who  personate  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money. 
Policemen  were  known  to  Matsell's 
rogues  as  Bobbies,  booly-dogs,  coppers, 
cops.  A  "cake"  was  an  easy  fool  of  a 
policeman,  a  flat  cop. 

"Fall  Guy."  The  victim  of  a  robbery 
or  confidence  game.  In.,  the  "Vocabu- 
lum" a  guy  Is  a  dark  lantern, 

"Mug  book."  The  rogues'  gallery. 
"Mug"  In  the  "Vocabulum"  Is  the  face, 
or  a  simple  fellow. 

"Making  a  plant."  Arranging  with  a 
thief's -associates  to  betray  him.  In  the 
"Vocabulum."  a  planter  was  one  who 
hid  stolen  properly  and  to  plant  was 
to  bury,  to  conceal.  "Plant  your  wids 
and  stow  them"  meant  "be  careful 
what  you  say." 

"Dip."  Pickpocket,  was  also  in  use  ln 
Matsell's  time;  "dip"  also  meant  a  kiss 
ln  the  dark.  To  dip,  was  to  pick  a  pock- 
et, but  "dipt"  meant  pawned.  There 
are  many  words  for  pickpocket  in  the 
"Vocabulum":  "Autum-dlvers"  were 
pickpockets  who  practised  in  churches. 
(An  "autum-bawler"  was  a  parscn;  an 
"autum-cove,"  a  married  man;  an 
"autum-cackler,"  a  married  woman). 
Other  words  for  pickpocket  were 
"diver,"  "file,"  "fork,"  "foyster." 
"gun,"  "klrkbuzzer"  (who  practised  In 
churches),  "knuck,"  "reader-merchant" 
(who  worked  in  and  about  the  banks). 
The  "file"  was  generally  accompanied 
by  two  mates,  one  of  them  the  "Adam 
tyler,"  the  other  the  "bulker,"  or 
"staller."  They  jostled  the  victim,  or 
"ramped"  him,  while  the  "file"  picked 
the  pocket  and  handed  the  plunder  to: 
the  "Adam  tyler."  The  "stall"  was  a 
man  who  concealed  as  far  as  possible 
the  manipulation  of  the  one  trying  to 
pick  the  pocket. 


|  "Gun."  Burglar;  hold-up  man.  This 
Is  an  old  word  for  a  thief.  To  gun  was 
to  watch,  to  look  at.  "The  copper  gunned  | 
me  as  If  he  was  fly  to  my  mug"  being 
Interpreted  meant  "the  officer  looked  at  I 
me  as  though  he  knew  my  face."  "Gun" 

I  was  apparently  not  used  then  for 
"pistol." 

"Pennyweighter";  one  who  makes 
specialty  of  stealing  diamonds,  usual 
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A  street  car.  In  the  "Vo- 
rattle"  Is  a  hackney  roach, 

ig  cove"  a  coachman, 
kpocket  with  a  wide  repu- 
le  ••Vocabulum"  an  ace  of 
word  for  widow. 


•ening  Post  makes  no  reference 
irs  compilation.  The  compiler 
In  1S59  that  the  rogue's  vocab- 
a  language  of  great  antiquity, 
entured  to  add  "that  it  may  be 
,ck  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Ipsey  bands."  There  are  slang 
les  us  far  back  as  the  little  one 
pr,  the  dramatist,  but  all  the 
ies  are  necessarily  Imperfect, 
rmer  and  Henley's  "Slang  and 
Jogtes,"  an  exhaustive  work 
intains  monumental  blunders  on 
.  of  Mr.  Farmer.  It  Is  a  pity 
nley  died  before  he  wrote  the 
The  short  essay  he  contrib- 
ute Pall  Mall  Magazine  was 
sketch  for  an  elaborate  study. 
I  too  soon;  for  he  also  left  un- 
e  preface  he  should  have  wrlt- 
the  Bible  published  In  the  series 
r  translations.  ~~ 


There  are  singular  words  in  the 
HToc-abulum."  Ackruft.  water  thief; 
agogare,  anxious  impatient;  ballum  ( 
Kacura.  a  ball  where  all  the  dancers 
are  Uisreputable;  charity  prescot,  a| 
waistcoat;  consolation,  assassination;  i 
togus  tobacco;  gnostic,  a  smart  fel- ; 
low:  rybuck,  all  right;  plaiul,  go 
home;  pegtantrum,  dead;  namased, ! 
ran  away;  Ivy-bush,  a  very  small- 
faced  man  who  has  much  hair  on  his 
face  and  head;  a  convict  is  japanned 
when  the  chaplain  pronounces  him  to 
bo  converted — these  are  only  a  few 
queer  words.  Many  of  the  terms 
were  known  in  the  18th  century  or 
before  that  to  rogues.  "Adam  tiler" 
Is  In  the  appendix  to  the  history 
and  adventures  of  Bampfylde-Moore 
Carew,  the  "King  of  the  Mendicants." 
Bo  Is  "Balum  Kancum."  "a  dance 
where  the  company  both  male  and 
female,  dance  in  their  birthday  suits." 
"Autem  divers"  was  a  term  applied 
TlOt  onlv  to  pickpockets,  but  to  church- 
r wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor. 
To  "h'ke"  was  to  run  away.  There 
^are  frequently  variations  In  spelling: 
thus  a  church  Is  sometimes  'autem." 
sometimes  "autum,"  as  in  the  '  vo- 
cabulum." 


The  meaning  of  certain  words  In 
this  "Vocabulum"  has  changed  mate- 
rially Thus  "boodle"  In  1869  meant 
a  quantity  of  bad  money.  "Heeler" 
meant  an  accomplice  of  the  pocket- 
book  dropper;  he  stooped  behind  the 
victim  and  struck  one  of  his  heels  as 
if  by  mistake  and  so  the  victim's  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  pocketbook 
on  the  ground. 

Would  that  there  were  chairs  of 
comparative    slang    in    our  universi- 
ties'   Without  training,  a  student  Is 
lost  and  perplexed  examining  the  dic- 
tionaries   nor  is  It  given  every  one 
I  to  own  them    for  some  are  rare  and 
'  errensive     There  are  dictionaries  of 
tnc  vocabularies  of  many  trades.  One 
Of  printers'   slang  In   French   is  pe- 
culiarly Interesting.    The  slang  dic- 
tionaries published  in  French  alone 
would  fill  many  shelves,  and  the  one 
of  words  found  In  the  works  of-  sym- 
bolists is  not  the  least  entertaining. 
There  is  a  bibliography    of  French 
slang  dictionaries  with  rich  annota- 
tions that  should  not  be  overlooked 
'b-c  the  collector,  who  should  also  be 
sure  that  he  has  the  two  editions  of 
CaDt  Grose's  "Dictionary  of  the  vul- 
srar  Tongue"    The  second  volume  of 
Arlstide   Bruant's    outrageous  slang 
dict'onarv  has  unfortunately  not  been 
li>ubii=hed-  at  least  we  have  not  seen 
Fanv  announcement  of  it,  and  the  com- 
Imletine  volume  has  been  eagerly  an- 
Itlcipated  by  lovers  of  these  '  footpads 
land  loafers  of  speech." 

PLECTRA"  IN  HARVARD  YARD 

Sum  Players  Give  English  Version 
of  Euripides'  Work. 


1     MEN  AND  THINGS 

There  are  Americans  who  think  them-| 
selves  slighted  If  they  are  not  addressed 
on  envelopes  as  "Esq."  They  may  not 
own  land  or  have  held  office;  they  may 
have  no  clear  Idea  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  title;  they  are  secretly  offended 
If  "Mr."  stands  before  their  name.  They 
would  tell  you  that  In  England  "Mr."  is 
applied  to  tradesmen,  and  they  are  not 
impressed  by  the  tact  that  Mr.  John 
Milton.  Mr.  John  Hampden  and  other 
men  of  pith  and  considerable  reputa- 
tion down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy.  Mr.  John  Morley  (before  he  was 
promoted)  and  prominent  statesmen  or 
politicians  are  not  commonly  known  as 
"esquires."   

It  Is  true  that  there  are  Englishmen 
who  insist  on  being  "esquired"  from 
ftar  lest  they  be  taken  for  inferior 
beings.  One  of  them  protested  In  a 
letter  that  was  published  to  the  joy  of 
all  with  a  sense  of  humor.  He  was  stay- 
ing in  a  Tunbrldge  Wells  boarding 
house,  and  he  ordered  newspapers  from 
a  vulgar  person  who  kept  a  news  stand. 
The  vulgar  person  sent  In  his  account 
addressed  "Mr.,"  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply; 

"I  must  also  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  although  you  know  I  have 
an  Independent  income  and  have  had  a 
college  education,  and  am  heir  to  my 

aunt,  Lady   ,  you  will  address  me 

on  your  envelopes  as  'Mr.'  I  am  not  an 
upstart  or  retired  tradesman,  but  have 
been  independent  all  my  life,  and  my 
father  and  grandfather  before  me. 

"Futhermore,  my  brother  Walter  is 
owner  of  the  London  line  of  steamers 
to   and  M.  A.  of  Orier  College.  Ox- 
ford. My  brother-in-law  is  also  a  dep- 
utv  county  court  judge  and  one  of  the 
royal  commissioners  to  Mauritius.  They 
ha've  all  been  presented  at  court,  and 

we  have  peers  dining  at  our  table  in  

Gardens.  Lord   and  Lord   are  in- 
timate friends  of  my  brother,  and  if  you 

doubt  it  you  can  write  to  Lord   at  

St.  James's  Park. 

"Of  course  if  von  did  not  know,  there 
is  an  excuse.  I  do  not  write  this  to 
Dut  side  on.  as  no  gentleman  does  that, 
but  there  are  certain  rights  and  a  proper 
pride  that  rules  everyone." 


who  has  no  title  as  a  clergyman  or  a 

phvslclan  or  a  lawyer,  or  any  legal  or 

Well  defined  and  accepted  title,  as 
■Mr"  If  he  Is  worthy  of  acquaintance, 
he  will  wish'  for  no  other  address. 
Never  mind  the  books  of  etiquette. 
From  them  you  will  learn  that  "Pear 
Mrs  Tltudlcum"  presupposes  Intimato 
relations  while  "My  dear  Mrs.  Thudi- 
cum"  is  formal.  And  why.  oh.  youth- 
ful   Spriggins.     should    you  write, 


The  rendering  of  the  English  rhym- 
ing version  of  Euripx'es*  "Electra," 
which  the  Coburn  players  gave  last 
evening  in  the  Harvard  Yard,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Summer  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  was  well  attended. 

On  a  stage,  with  an  arboreal  back- 
ground, over  which  grea:  oaks  lowered, 
with  the  simplest  of  properties  for  ac- 
cessories and  the  audience  sitting  In 
darkness  the  fateful  tragedy  and  sub- 
ornation 'of  matricide  wa-  wrought  out, 
with  sincerity,  intelligence  and  in  the 
main  "  a  mastery  of  text  and  interpre- 
tation which  made  the  occasion  delight- 
ful both  to  persons  primarily  inter- 
ested in  Greek  literature  and  as  well 
to  those  interested  chielly  in  acting  as 
•  an  art.   The  cast: 

I  Clytemnestra  Theodosla  de  Coppet 

,ra   .-...Mrs.  Coburn! 

nre«t<>(i  Coburn 

pelade- .".'.".".'.'.'...'Walter  J.  Connolly 

lra«io-   Augustln  Duncan 

BEJydueces .   William.  Raymond 

I  The  outraged,  vengeful^  matricidal 
rand  horror-smitten  offsp.'ng  of  thj 
T&lre-  and  Queen  of  Argos,  Electra  and 
i  Orestes,  were  well  depicted  by  Mr.  and 
I  Mi«  Coburn.  Of  the  lesser  parts,  Mr. 
''Ervlynne's  old  man  was  an  admirable 
:lstudv  of  senility  and  servitor  loyalty. 
I'M)  Currie  made  the  messenger  s  nar- 
EaYive  of  the  killing  of  Aeglsthus  by 
fOrestes  a  triumph  of  graphic,  realts- 
narratlve.  The  Castor  of  Mr.  Dun- 
had  a  dignity  of  manner  and  sonor- 
of   speech   which   made   the  brlefl 


Now  Cleon  with  his  million  acres  in 
England  has  no  right  solely  on  account 
of  land  to  the  title  "esquire."  Property- 
does  not  Include  rank.  The  word  "es- 
quire" was  originally  given  to  a  person 
of  gentle  birth  who  carried  the  shield 
and  performed  honorable  service  for  a 
knight..  The  esquire  was  in  turn  J 
■knighted  when  he  deserved  the  honor. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  status 
of  an  esquire  was  granted  as  a  title  of 
honor  without  duties.  This  practice  Is  j 
obsolete.  A  knight  commander  of  the 
bath  has  the  right  on  his  installation  to 
name  .three  esquires,  and  the  eldest  and 
other  sons  of  peers  are  only  esquires  in 
.the  eyes  of  the  law.  Barrlsters-at-law 
are  always  allowed  the  title;  so  are  all 
persons  that  hold  an  office  of  trust 
under  the  crown,  and  are  character- 
ized in  their  commissions  as  esquires— 
as  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  etc.  At  public  func- 
tions esquires  precede  those  who  have 
i  not  that  rank  Here  is  the  order  as 
given  bv  Mr. '  Lancelot  Trelawney,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion in  this  paragraph:  "Baronets' 
younger  sons,  knights'  younger  sons, 
colonelsT  king's  counsel,  doctors  of  the 
three  learned  professions,  esquires, 
gentlemen,  yeomen,  tradesmen,  artisans, 
laborers."  But  at  present.  Mr.  Trelaw- 
ney savs  the  distinction  in  England  is! 
small,  for  there  is  a  great  number  of! 
esquires  and  it  is  not  often  easy  for  a 
hereditary  esquire  to  prove  his  title.  In 
the  country  a  man  who  is  prominent  \ 
the  government  of  the  shires  is 


C.&U1T Brown.  Jones  and'  Robinson: 
Gentlemen"?  Jones  may  not  be  a 
SJSn  and  the  other  members  of 
the  flrm  may  resent  his  Inclusion, 
hough  he  is  useful  to  them  as  a 
wicked  partner.  Why  do  you  not 
write  "Dear  Sirs"?  Even  "You  tins' 
would  be  preferable  to  the  genteel 
•Gentlemen"  from  whom  you  order 
or  whose  bill  you  dispute.  The  editor 
of  a  newspaper  is  for  some  reason  or 
other  mcrelv  "Sir,"  and  the  writer  of 
a  complaining  letter  throws  the  terms 
of  address  in  his  teeth. 

The  President  of  the  Berlin  police 
ha«-  forbidden  under  severe  penalties 
'the  admission  of  children  under  14 
hwith  or  without  parents  to  moving 
picture  shows  after  9  P.  M.  "The  step 
is  taken  owing  to  the  Increased  use 
of  pictures  of  crime  and  immorality 
in  these  exhibitions."  But  is  no  one 
immoral  or  criminal  before  9  P  M.? 
Or  arc  the  pictures  of  crime  and  in  - 
noralit  exhibited  only  after  this 
"our''  Or  are  children  under  U  more 
susceptible  to  evil  Impression  after  9 
P  M  ?  Here  are  questions  for  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson. 

He,  by  the  way— Mr.  Herkimer  John, 
son-asked  us  when  he  was  In  Boston  a 
few  days  ago,  how  we  repelled  men 
wishing  to  borrow  money  without  giving 
them  offence.  We  answered  truthfully: 
"Ah,  Mr.  Johnson,  no  one  has  paid  us 
tlie  compliment  for  several  months." 
He  then  .told  us  that  after  long  thought 
and  unfortunate  experience  he  had  hit 
unon  a  plan.  He  is  now  provided  with  a 
trick  bankbook,  which  shows  the  mvari- 
bie  balance  of  $13.43.  "I  say  'I  wish  I 
could  accomodate  you,  but  I  have  Just 
caid  mv  insurance,  my  expenses  have 
been  unusually  heavy  on  account  of 
doctors'  bills;  I  have  only  $2  In  my 
Docket  and  that  is  every  cent  I  have  in 
the  bank.'  This  settles  most  of  them; 
but  one  man  looked  at  the  balance  and 
said  'Can't  vou  let  me  have  $10?  You 
will  still  have  something  left  to  your 
credit.'  "    .  «f. 


band  as  Victor  Hugo  said  of  .Shake- 
speare; "I  accept  him  In  bulk."  She 
may  go  so  far  as  never  to  read  the 
essaya  and  poems,  lest  she  might  be 
prejudiced  against  them  In  spite  of 
her  love. 

When  there  Is  dissension  In  the  house- 
hold of  a  literary  man  It  is  because 
the  wife,  a  superior  person,  becomes 
tired  of  playing  the  hypocrite.  She 
longs  to  cry  out:  "Why  do  you  write 
such  stuff  ?"  Or  she  sins  as  Gil  Bias 
sinned  before  the  Archbishop,  and 
warns  her  husband  that  his  last 
novel  showed  a  falling  off  In  the  in- 
vention, the  dialogue>  and  the  style. 
She  wishes  no  longer  to  be  an  echo, 
a  shadow. 

The  wise   husband,  judge,  physi- 
cian, merchant,  essayist,  consults  his 
wife.    "I  value  your  opinion,  for  the 
instincts  of  women  are  surer  than 
the  judgments  of  men."  Fluttering 
with  Joy  and  pride,  she  talks  at  ran- 
dom, and  he  listens  Intently,  without 
interruption,    without  contradiction. 
Having  paid  her  marital  homage  and 
riveted  affection,  he  goes  about  his  j 
|  business,    decides,    diagnoses,,  buy*.  V 
and  sells,  writes  as  he  thinks  best.  I 
At  night  he  says:  "I  followed  your 
advice,  my  dear."  Nor  does  she  take 
ithe  pains  to  ask  for  proof  of  the  as- 
sertion.   "How  could  he  have  done  i 
otherwise?" 


THE  PLAYS  OF 

BE, 


Walt  Whitman  spoke  in  one  of  his 
poems  of  "the  terrible  doubt  of  appear- 
ances."   Mr.  Remy  de  Gourmont  thus 
summed  up  the  life  of  Jules  Renard.J 
whose  death  was  duly  chronicled  in  The 
Herald'     "The    world    thought  Jules 
Renard  in  sound  health  and  he  was  a 
verv  sick   man;   it   thought   him  rich, 
ind "he  was  poor:  It  thought  him  happy, 
'and  he  had  already  wished  to  kill  Him- 
self; it  thought  him  philosophic,  and  he| 
I  could  not  bear:  the  appearance  of  criti- 
cism; it  thought  him  remote  from  polit- 
ical vanities,  and  he  was  bitterly  en 
eaeed  in  parish  wars;  it  thought  mm 
Parisian,  and  he  was  profoundly  rustic^ 
it  thought  him  a  naturalist  in  art.  ana 
he  ^especially  iond  of  Victor  Hugo 
it  thought  him  skeptical,  and  he  read 
Pascal-    it   thought   him  gay.    and  ne 
was  sad.    In  Ilk!  manner  we  know  our 
contemporaries;  and  this  does  not  pre. 
vent  us  from  judging  them  froin attr  b- 
uting  intentions  to  them,  .from  measur- 
mg  their  mind,  penetrating  into  their 
thought  and  characterizing  their  soul." 


in     llic       u  v  c  iniitii  t    " *     v».w    —  -  —  —  — < 

ferred  to  as  "squire."  and  these  squires  i 
are  as  a  rule,  descendants  of  the  old 
knight*  and  esquires  of  days  of  chiv- 
alry.   

It  would  be  hard  to  say  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  esquire  In  America. 
Some  might  say  that  members  of  legis- 
lative bodies,  counsellors  at  law,  justicesj 
f  of  the  peace  may  reasonably  be  ad- 
I  dressea'  "Esq ;"  but  no  reasonable  mar. 
j  among  them  all  would  be  offended  if 
the  address  on  the  envelope  began  with 
:  "Mr."     It    is    a    curious    fact  that 
"Mister" — "Mr."       uncontracted — seems 
grotesque,  belittling.  It  is  not  so  with 
"Monsieur,"  "Signor,"  "Herr,"  "Senor." 
And  yet  "Mister"  is  only  a  form  of  the 
brave"  word  "Master."  and  so  was  "Mis- 
tress" originally  a  most  honorable  word. 
What  a  pity  that  "Missis"  is  heard'  m  its 
place !   

Old  John  Bolterman  sold  rum  and 
made  a  fortune.  Mr.  Bolterman  died 
and  left  a  son  J.  Fortescue  Bolterman, 
Esq.,  who  refers  to  his  father  as  a  mer- 
chant prince;  "he  retired  from  business 
to  enjoy  his  declining  years."  If  the  son 
receives  a  letter  addressed  "Mr.  J-.  F. 
Bolterman"  he  glarea  at  the  envelope, 
describes  the  writer  as  low-bred  and 


is 

'  of  speech  which  made  the  br.iff!  vexed  for  an  nour  0r  two.  There  are  \ 
itation  of  the  messengers  from  the  bp  in  all  countries,  probably  among  j 
s  seem  to  spectators  a  natural  ana.  g_    We  nave  se2n  nogs  that  were 

for*,  impressive  climax  to  a  ter-       bbjPl  toward  other  dogs,  and  toward 
cene  of  remorse  and  fearsome  f"°£mv  f,ressed  men  and  women,  Messrs. 
of  the  fact  that  the  firs    frui t*  ]™™™"h in  !;'  an  1  Merwin  would  no  doubt 
gcance,  however  Justifiable,  w-ere  E*"*™^  abut  woula  they  not  admit 
her  than  ««    toihw      o  d£P  ute  u        lsometimes  corrupted  by, 
to  anticipate  the  diWne  Jus-  tnat^ aog  masters? 


ECHOING  WIVES. 

The  wife  of  a  New  York  Judge 
suing  for  divorce  stated  in  her  testi- 
mony that  her  wedding  voyage  was 
not  a  happy  one.  Her  husband  was 
irritable,  kicking,  fuming,  nagging- 
He  objected  to  her  having  any 
money  of  her  own,  and  he  wished 
her  Income  to  be  his.  She  stated 
that  he  said  to  her  more  than  once: 
"I  just  want  you,  my  wife,  to  be  an 
echo  of  my  mind,  to  shine  by  my 
reflected  light." 

As  in  many  marriages,'  there  was 
here  a  lack  of  tact  on  each  side.  No 
man,  not  even  a  New  York  Judge, 
who  had  a  sense  of  humor,  would 
have  declared  openly  this  wish  to  be 
mentally  supreme.    He  would  have; 
,  undertaken     quietly    the    task  of 
moulding  his  wife's  opinions  to  suit 
himself,  to  flatter  himself.    Men  are 
vainer  than  women,  and  nine  hus- 
bands out  of  ten  wiah  incense,  thick 
land  pungent,  to    be  swung   at  all 
|  hours  beneath  their  nostrils  by  the 
|  beloved  one.      Take  the  case  of  a 
j  literary  man.    It  has  been  said  that 
he  should  never  marry,  for  his  life 
is  necessarily  a  selfish  one;  he  dis- 
likes to  be  disturbed;  he  is  thinking 
constantly  of  his  work — that  is,  of 
himself — he     cannot     endure  the 
slightest  adverse  criticism.  There 
is  truth  in  the  objection  to  these: 
marriages,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
authors  have  had  and  have  devoted 
wives   who  aid  and  comfort  them. 
And  in  what  manner?    By  putting 
aside   their  own  standard   of  criti- 
cism and  admiring  blindly  the  prose  j 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Jules  Guillemot  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished volume.  "L'Evolution  de  l'ldee 
Dramatlque,"  which  was  discussed  in 
The  Herald  of  last  Sunday,  passes  over 
Diderot's  many  prefaces  and  disserta- 
tions relating  to  the  theatre  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  an  eminent 
dramatist;  yet  he  admits  the  influence 
of  Diderot  and  ranks  Dumas  the  young- 
er as  the  most  illustrious  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Dumas,  who  was  also  a  pupil, 
indeed,  a  son  of  Beaumarchais. 

In  America  we  know  the  two  great 
comedies  of  Beaumarchais  chiefly  by 
the  operatic  librettos  based  on  them. 
Probably  not  nine  out  oKten  hearers 
of  Mozart's  music  in  this  city  have 
clear  idea  of  the  plot  of  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro."  Da  Ponte.  the  librettist, 
provided  an  acceptable  text  for  Mozart, 
and  the  latter  by  his  music  Idealized 
the  characters  of  the  original  comedy.  ) 
The  sentimental  Cherubino  of  Mozart, 
for  example,  is  a  far  different  being 
from  the  uneasily  erotic  youngster  of  ] 
the  dramatist.  The  hearer  of  this  ■ 
music  who  understands  the  coquetry) 
of  Susanna  and  the  sadness  or  the 
countes?  has  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
general  intrigue  in  which  the  rabble  of 
plotters  is  concerned;  nor  could  he 
1  understand  why  the  comedy  was  con- 
sidered immoral  by  French  audiences 
when  it  was  fir.st  produced;  nor  could 
'  lit  be  easily  persuaded  that  this  com- 
edy even  hinted  at  the  approaching 
revolution,  much  less  gave  the  signal 
to  the  sharp  division  of  the  clashes 
the  fierce  hatred,  the  reign  of  terror 
and  bloodshed. 

The  many  pages  devoted  by  Mr.  Guil- 
lemot to  Beaumarchais  are  among  the 
most   interesting  and  valuable  or  tne 

Beaumarchais  was  tired  of  kings  strut- 
ting on  the  stage,  tired  of  the  eternal 
solemnity  of  the  ancient  drama,  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  prestige  of 
distance.  He  argued  that  if  a  specta- 
tor is  interested  In  the  hero  of  a 
tragedy,  it  is  because  the  hero  Is  a  man 
and  unhappy.  The  higher  the  rank  of 
the  hero,  the  less  does  his  suffering 
touch  the  average  spectator  who  is 
moved  most  when  the  woe  of  a  char- 
acter on  the  stage  might  easily  be  his. 
The  interest  we  all  feel  in  the  happiness 
or  unhappiness  of  a  person  is  l*T?™y. 
egoistic.  Beaumarchais  concluded  that 
there  is  no  morality,  no  Interest  on  the 
stage  without  a  secret  relationship  be- 
tween the  dramatic  subject  and  the 
spectator. 

Diderot  had  stated  that  plays  should 
be  written  in  prose  rather  than  In  verse, 
and  the  matter  was  thus  settled  for  his 
admirer  Beumarchals,  who  in  his  prose 
endeavored  to  be  "natural."  He  strove 
after  a  dialogue  that  should  be  lively, 
hurried  curt,  "the  tumultuous  and  true 
speech  of  the  passions."  And  so  he  and 
his  contemporaries  introduced  inter- 
rupted phrases,  words  that  allowed  the 
hearer  to  foresee  that  which  should  fol- 

|,0Iri  his  "Eugenie"  he  introduced  entr'- 
actes of  a  singular  nature  In  order  to 
maintain  Illusion.    The  dramatic  action 
should  not  cease  until  the  final  fall  of, 
the  curtain.    Thus  after  the  second  act  j 
the  maid  Betsy  tries  on  before  the  look- 
ing glass  a  gay  hat  of  her  mistress. 
\fter   the   fourth   act   a  bell   is  rung 
several   times   and    the    Baron  crosses 
the  stage  with  smelling  bottles— which 
as  Beaumarchois  informs  us  shows  to  , 
the    audience    that    Eugeule    Is    in  a 
pitiable  condition.     "It  would  be  well 
If  the  orchestra  durine  tills  wait,  played  | 
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too  much  disquieted 
lover  her  to  allow  the  thought  that  there 
lis  the  making;  of  music"  for  enjoyment. 
§V  foolteh  remark  and  U  Is  surprising 
fhat  Beaumarchals  did  not  recognize 
■the  fact  that  dramatic  art  is  above  all 
fcrts  necessarily  conventional,  that  there 
^  ,n?.thta?  Salned  by  seeking:  realism  in 
childish  details. 

The  preface  to  the  "Barber  of  Seville" 
is  modern  in  spirit;  It  mocks  every- 
thing Including  the  dramatist  a  mock- 
ery that  Edmond  About  and  his  imita- 
tors, who  still  live,  put  In  fashion  long 
afterward. 

In  this  preface  are  remarks  about 
operas  and  plays  with  music;  thev  are 
shrewd  and  worthy  of  consideration 
but  they  must  no*  now  detain  us. 

.  The  preface  to    "The    Marriage  of 
,1  igaro      is    especially    Interesting  by 
.reason     of     its     theories  concerning 
,  morality     in  stage  plavs     Some  had 
.found  fault  with  the  Countess  Almaviva 
Jiie  unhappy  and  still  virtuous  Rosir.e' 
or  her  weakness  of  heart.  Beaumar- 
■haJs  answered  that  In  a  comedy  an 
irdlnary  woman  may  be  shown  strug- 
illng  against  a  weakness  as  though  she* 
.vete  a  queen  in  «  tragedy.    To  those 
jUio    were  shocked    at   the  aight  of 
i- igaro.    an   "Insolent  valet"   daring  to 
ontend  with  his  master,  the  dramat'st 
epileci:      o  how  I  regret  that  I  did 
iot   make   a    bloody    tragedy    on  lids 
.loral  subject!  Putting  a  dagger  in  the 
and  of  the  outraged  husb^id,  whom  J 
hould  not  have  named  FigJro.  I  should 
,    /     if  hl.m  ,nob,V  »tab  the  vinous 
u.l   In   his  Jealous   fury;   and   as  be 
i-oil Id  have  avenged  lily  honor  in  «•! 
ut_and    roaring    verses,    and    as  in 
••alous  man.  a  general  in  the  army  at 

iiiWOU  ave  nad  for  a  rival  some 
•rrlnle  tyrant  reigning  wickedly  mvr 
crushed  nation;  all  this,  verv  far 
~om  our  own  life,  would  not  nave 
ounded  the  feelings  of  any  one.  a. id 
le  cry  would  have  been  raised  B  a\ o 
play  that  is  highly  moral:"  '  I 
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The    dramatist,  said 
as  the  right  to  attack 
lilng     It  s  satire  is  r 
omedy,    if    prudes,  c 
to  go 


Beaumarchals. 
any  one  and  a::y 
ot  permitted  In 
orrupt  persons, 
unpunlsned.  the 


of  conventional  plays  will  drive 
l  to  "frivolous  opera-comlquo," 
auC  t0  llttIe  theatres  where 
liberty,  banished  from  the 
itage.  has  been  converted  into 
a  license,  where  youth  Is  fed 
le  foolishness  and  loses  with 
and  morality  the  taste  for 
and  masterpieces."    And  so  It 

written  today, 
one   might    answer   that  too 
ire.  too  lively  painting  of  fol- 
vlces   might   harm  morality. 
Htats  replies:     'Tt   |fl  neither 
the  Incidents  In  IU  train  that 
Leeency  in   the  theatre;  It  Is 
of  lesions  and   morality.  If 
\ai\  weak  or  timid,  does  not 
>ad  his  subject  to  the  end.  his 
imes  equivocal  or  vicious  " 
•rallty  that  should  be  exacted 
consists  in  this;    ,n  the  in- 
nat  occur,  in  the  denouement 
«"  ave  W(.  should  r»cog- 

i        '  g  '        a  mn:1  of  sln- 
lorty  purpose,  and  his  pjay 
ave  a  love  for  that  which  Is 
a  lii, 'red  and  horror  of  that 
£X*}       ;Yr-    Guillemot  adds; 
artei   all,  the  theatre's  sole 
t  to  moralize.  I  admit  that  an 
H  write  ,.ome,]ies  that  are  'not 
that  Is  to  «ay,  which  do  Bot 
i  >j-  an}  good  sentiment,  and  , 
iJUen  in  us  a  bad  one  We 
nt  ourselves  with  this  mini-  I 
ie  theatre  becomes  odious  to 
•n  and  women  and  to  all  who 
reeling  when  the  dramatist 
imin,  doe.-  not  dare  to  bring 
ion  to  his  theme  and  writes 
»t  la  equivocal  and  vicious. 1 

'|V  V  nj'"'  0111  own  time 
dials  did  not  dare  to  foresee 
.ii  condition),  lie  announces 
*.  'eandalous  theories  often 
>ie  purpose  of  procuring  for 
little  noise  and  advertise- 
rs La  Bruyere  who  said: 

 u,K  p,fvatea  your  mind  and 

unpires  noble  an. I  generous  sentiments 
•  not  seen  for  nnj  other  rule  by  which 
.  oi.ir.'  if.,  uorli.  i  i.  good  an, I  made 
y  the  hand  of  a  workman."  For 

workman'-  we  should  today  say  "mas- 
ter." 


And 
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As  the  author  of  'Hamlet'  would  say, 
whom  Victor  Hugo  names  here— the* 
Lord  knows  why!— 'Gllles  Shakespeare": 
'words,  words,  words.' "  Hugo  begins 
by  denying  the  existence  of  "rules"; 
then  he  recognizes  them  both  general 
and  special.  Rules  made  to  suit  his 
own  purpose,  and  therefore  to  be  re 
spocted!  And  rules  of  Aristole  and  of 
others  are  merely  catalogued  without 
comment. 

There  is  one  dominating  thought  in  all 
Hugo's  contradictory  and  bombastic 
statements:  the  ugly  has  its  place  in 
nature,  and  therefore  shotdd  have  it 
in  art.  "Physical  ugliness  is  only  a 
question  of  more  or  less  agreeable  mise 
en  scene,"  says  Mr.  Guillemot.  Hugo 
believed  that  moral  ugliness,  vice,  crime 
should  have  its  honored  place  on  the 
stage;  that  the  grotesque  has  an  equal 
right  with  the  eublime.  But  there  were 
monsters  In  the  classic  drama  as  Nero 
In  "Brltannicus,"  Cleopatra  in  "Ro- 
dogune."  Hugo  here  proclaimed  noth- 
ing new. 

Mr.  Guillemot  has  no  patience  with 
this  preface  which  he  attacks  In  sub- 
stance and  detail,  which  he  leaves  only 
to  assail  the  vanity  of  the  author,  his 
false  modesty  his  lack  of  logical 
'thought  "Could  not  one  say  of  this 
Hugo,  who  makes  himself  so  little,  what 
a  witty  trial  Justice  at  Rouen  said  to 
Dumas  the  elder  one  day?  Questioned 
as  to  his  profession,  Dumas  answered: 
'I  should  say  dramatic  author  were  I 
not  In  the  country  of  Cornellle.'  'Say  It, 
Monsieur  Dumas,'  said  the  Normand 
kindly,  'there  are  degrees.'  "  And  Mr. 
Guillemot  compares  Hugo  and  Dumas 
the  elder,  and  points  out  their  resem- 
blance in  vanity.  If  the  two  were  to 
speak  to  the  Lord,  Hugo  the  half- 
Spaniard,  would  treat  him  as  a  rival 
power;  Alexandre  Dumas  as  a  com- 
rade. 

Dumas  the  elder  was  so  busy  writ- 
ing plays  that  he  had  little   time  to 
write  prefaces  to  defend   them  or  to 
state  his  theories  about  dramatic  art. 
The   preface   to   "Les  Demoiselles  de 
Saint  Cyr"  Is  first  of  all  a  delightful 
onslaught  on  Jules  Janln.  who  had  re-  I 
ferred  to  the  lobster  as  "the  cardinal 
of    the    ocean."     This    preface    la  a 
triumph  of  raillery,  a  masterly  exhi- 
bition of  Janln's  Ignorance,  but  it  con- 
tains   nothing  about    the  dramatist's 
art.     In   the  preface  to  "Madame  de 
Chambly"    the    author    tells    how  he 
found  his  ending  for  the  piece  on  "one 
of  those  blessed  days  when  God  seemed 
I  t#  send  us,  for  our  human  creation,  a 
ray  of  hj.s  own  light."    The  preface  of 
Dumas  the  elder  is  the  modern  preface 
ir,  its  full  flower;  the  playwright  opens 
his  arms,  heart,  suite  of  rooms,  alcove, 
I  to  the   reader.     Beginning  with  this 
genius  of  a  mulatto,  the  playwright 
pokes  the  public  in  the  ribs  In  his  fa- 
miliarity.   And  so  there  are  dramatists 
today    who    in    prefaces   and  articles 
I  about  their  plays  are  first  of  all  their 
own  press  agents. 

The  Romanticists  founded  no  school: 
they  created  nothing.  The  now  despised 
Scribe,  who  ruled  the  French  stage  for 
many  years,  is  still  an  Influence,  al- 
though he  Is  called  a  mere  carpenter 
who  bu'lt  for  money  to  please  a  bour- 
-geolse  public  without  thought  of  art  or 
any  Ideal.  The  younger  Dunn 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  dram 
should  know  man  as  Balzac 
the  theatre  as  well  as  Scribe  would  be 
.the  greatest  dramatic  Author  that  ever 
lived.  There  were  some  who  fought 
I  Scribe  bitterly  when  he  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  as  Theophlle  Gau- 
tler.  Today  little  remains  of  the  mass 
of  stage  stuff  left  by  the  adroit  mover 
of  puppets.  "To  refuse  him  any  place 
In  the  history  of  the  theatre  would  be 
absurd;  It  would  be  equally  absurd  not 
to  recognise  his  baleful  Influence." 

Scribe  wrote  only  one  preface  and 
that  was  for  an  Insignificant  vaude- 
ville which  reflected  on  "counter-Jump- 
ers who  wished  to  play  at  being  gentle, 
men."  They  formed  a  cabal  and  the 
preface  was  of  an  explanatory  nature. 
He  was  probably  miserly  In  his  advice 
to  young  dramatists,  and  he  certainly 
did  not  scatter  It  broadcast  in  prefaces. 


those  who  read 


of  the  hu 


Has  the  thesis 


manlty  to  whicl 


Ufsh  and  blood 


1  ha  belongs. 


Not  when  the  drama  goV"  „  ,m*fal°Y 
uninterrupted,  and  whef  11  V  llc!ked- 
revealed  in  the  action  The  t  !s 
Intolerable  on  the  staire  .  thesis  is 
author  substitutes  hims-lf 
.his  characters  and  wins  to  Tf  of 
(Too  often  Dumas  In  h<  "  iJ&J*?*"™* 
zeal  became  the  lecturer  vihil^L  aand 
tion  disappeared.  >vmie    he  ac- 
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Too  often   Dumas  in 
ecame  the 
sappeared. 
The  Herald  has  alreadv  aunt**  , 
remarks  of  Dumas  the  youn^o-     ,  the 
the  folly  of  attempting  jo  LThTn  school 


art  of  writing  plays.  Duma_s 
much  to  say  on  this  subject  laI 
•    on  realism.     "The  true 


on  ideal - 
artist  has 


a  far  higher  mission  than  to  r^if^ns 
that  which  is.    •    •    .  h"  iVzZeTu 
makes  real  the 
Dumas  was  not 


real  that  he  sees,  and  make^f  fUe 
ideal  that  he  feels."     Duma «f  £?al  the 


positive  as  to  the  fixed"  value  of".  noc 
[of  art;  he  saw  there  were   nfin?/- ^uIes  ' 
52!B9«Li»         application2  of  "the  rules' 


For    nstance,  should 


Play  be  prepared '"should'"!?/ audience 
oe  in  the  secret?  How  much  has  he»n 
written  on  this  subject  alone!  " 

Dumas  reminded  the  critics  that  <■ 
amatiats    were   constantlv  crltfei, 
eir  own  work,  that  thev  knew  In  a 
vance  weak  spots,  ineffective  scenes  or 

dialogue.  1  have  seen  certain  talented 
and  conscientious  critics  put  unerringly 
a  finger  on  the  defective  spot.    *    »  * 

iv hat  should  have  been  done  there" 
tn  i!ie  essent'al  laws  of  the  drama  were 
to  him  as  follows:  "Reality  at  bottom 
possibility  n  the  events,  ingenuitv  Tri 
the  means.  But  "reality"  does  not  here 
Si  t?  ^fUfi  The  publlc  come,  to 
•nUio/ °  °Jt8Ide,of,  ltself-  "  nee<Js  an 
elusion,  a  consolation,  an  ideal  which 

hJL  ,actcomPany  it  some  time  after  it 
?i?S  }?n  .us'  Rather  than  find  again  in 
i»heJh15tre  lhe  "amies  it  elbow?  dally. 

ld  ratner  stay  at  home  and  with 
good  reason.  * 

Dumas  believed  that  a  plav  should 
ft°wpar'r  'd,eas  and  be  written  as  though 
v,re£e0nIy  ±°  read-  H"  believed  that 
^e.f^a,tre  should  be  a  Powerful  means 
;h„so.?laI/ege"eration-  He  believed  in 
the    "useful    theatre."     "Let  us  Inan- 

SU.™.**  'fc  USefuI  theatre'  at  the  risk  of 
c™  n,1f  ^  aP°stIes  of  art  for  art's  sake 
seJn=«  t  7, he  Phrase  is  wholly  devoid  of 
n«r^;t,£Ht.erature  t.hat  nas  n°t  view 
perfectibility,  morali-zation.  the  ideal,  In 

heW.°,hv  'm  U8fruI'  is  a  and  un" 

™«J  r^.  ♦ilt*.wature-  born  dea<J  "  But 
ma^r0t,th^theatre  be  an  intelligent  dis- 
tho  l°S  Pl""as.  preaching  morality  as 
of  .ar.l.V  fe"  mto  mysticism  in 
the  preface  to  "La  Femme  de  Claude." 

wi^Se,.r0re{a?f,s  are  excellent  reading, 
witty,  stimulating,  at  times  paradoxical! 
"IWaVS  Polemical,  full  of  human  feel- 

I  hf •  t^TL^T8  ..^yy  eI°q«ent:  and  In 
the  pieface  to  "L'Etrangere"  there  are 
Cf°Und.Iy  "melancholy  reflections  on  the 
SnhL^6?  the  wri,er  knows: that  the 
public  no  longer  walks  by  his  side,  that 
,n,i  m  o"11  r,PPe<l  It  or  fallen  behind; 
?k«  m^ /oncluslon  is  superb  In  Its  pride: 
f«  ,u  wa?  a  cr°wd  cannot  raise  Itself 
L°ri.„A  Phll,osoPh'o  height  which  the 
experience  attalned  through  thought  and 


drat 
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the 
ng 
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not 
who 
and 


„Jh?  '  »"Je  to  be  said  about  the 
wr?»t?n  Kaeea0f..  About:  of  the  letter 
of  R»?ri5^.Sardoy  about  "La  Haine"; 

Mr *  r 6  n.S  preface  to  "Vae  Vlctls." 
PalHeron  ^Lem0t    *,t,°ps    reall>'  with, 
hf     „  °,1  who  frankly  confessed  that 
Slav    "Tt,"01    teU    howthe   wrote  i. 
The  more  modern  dramatists 


e  derth^^^^y  of'musrfth1 

die*Voni™.e.,ihoVtn-      Mr  GulIIe- 
conservatlve  by  nature.  Hi« 


BeaumarchalK  had  been  reproached 
i  .i  s*Vle.  Mark  his  answer:  "My 
mi  ■  f  t  ,f  ""fortunately  I  liad  a 
1  should  force  myself  to  forget 

when  I  wrote  n  comedy;  for  I  know 
,i  nothing  more  Insipid  in  tile  theatre 
nn  these  foolish  paintings  of  one 
■>ior,  either  blue  or  pink,  where  It  is 

.,aya ,.,tnP  author  whoever  he  may 
v',u  ^  l'^1,  he  took  a  suhject,  lie 
vr-Kcd  the  characters.  "I  know  netti- 
ng about  what  they  will  sai ■;   I  am 

■  >*>  with  what  they  will  do.  When 

■  ley  ,iie  well  in  motion,  I  v.  rite  un- 
.'•£  their  swift  dictation,  and  am  sun 
,     u  }     -     will    not    deceive    hip,  that 

_shall  recognize  Baslle,  who  has  not 
igaro's  wit,  who  e,s  not  the  high 
Mne  or  the  count,  who  has  not  the 
-iOnaltlvcnens  of  the  .  ountess,  the 
Kale'y  of  Suzanne,  the  rogiieishness 
Tr.th"  I'age  and  no  one  of  them  the 
Mibllniity  of  liiid'olson;  each  of  them 
speak*  his  own  language'  and  may 
ihe  God  of  the  natural  preserve  them 
trom  speaking  any  other.' 

And  yet  in  this  comedy  there  are 
many  "author's  speeches."  All  the 
characters  ure  witty,  and  the  wit  is 
too  often  that  of  Beaumarchals  him-, 
self,  not  of  Figaro.  Baslle.  or  the  1  1 
our.t.  N'everthelf  ss  neaumarchals  In- 
troduced admirable  and  lively  dia- 
logue and  natural  dialogue  when  he 
forgot  himself  and  did  not  go  in 
uest  of  sallies.  ' 

ntlilsts.  with  Hugo  at  their 
according  to  Mr.  Guillemot 
fliers  not  constructors,  and 
was  almost  exclusively  nega- 
Hugo  and  his  disciples  may 
\  phantom  that  still  haunted 
stage,  but  no  school  was 
their  efforts.  Mr.  Guillemot 
i  his  ridicule  of  toe  once 
ice  to  "Cromwell."  "a  superb 


The  exquisite  comedies  of  the  Mus- 
»et  are  without  prefaces  and  his  views 
on  dramatic  art  are  found  only  in 
his  poem  "La  Soiree  perdue." 

Emlle  Augier  wrote  two  prefaces, 
and  the  one  to  "Llonnes  pauvres" 
contains  remarks  about  censorship 
"One  concedes  fully  to  the  theatre 
the  power  of  working  harm;  its 
power  to  do  good  is  denied.  You  say 
that  the  theatre  has  never  reformed 
anyone.  I  admit  it;  but  the  same 
objection  could  be  brought  against 
moral  treatises  and  pulpit  eloquence 
The  purpose  of  the  theatre  Is  not  to 
correct  some  person;  it  is  to  reform 
everybody.  Individual  vice  cannot  be 
suppressed,  but  contagion  can  be  sup- 


 ,u  ,oi  nim 

the  wordi'.f  .hPWml;  ed  say-  to 
„       ,  ..?'  ,he   narrator  " 


lc   o-i~;_."i —  .  l"e  trouble, 

i„.s.'.fantic   In   its   folly.  Jfr. 


be  a  man  to  tniir  ^iVi. ' ,_  ".nerner  Ho 
mu 
oth 


;  a  man  to  talk  with  in  close 
union  over  a  stoop  of  wine  I 
her  question. 


com- 
s  an- 


the  engines  of 
theatre    is  the 


ed,  and  of  all 
human  thought  the 
most  powerful." 

Angler  wrote  this  play  with  Kd- 
ouard  Koussler  and  he  was  asked 
wh  ch  part  he  wrote.  "We  should  be 
seriously  embarrassed  In  answering 
for  our  play  was  written  In  perfect 
mental  cohabitation.  To  be  sure  of 
not  deceiving  ourselves,  we  will  do  as 
those  spouses  who  say  to  each  other- 
Tour  son.' "  ' 


e„re  ,waR  miicb  to  »>e  written  about  - 
the   prefaces  of   Dumas    the  vounecr 
and  Mr.  Guillemot  devotes  over  50  nates 
to  them,  for  Dumas  was  the  most  ISZ 


if  ul 


tile  writer  In  technical  explanations 
that  the  dramatic  art  of  the  19th  cent- 
ury knew.  I*p  was  the  of  Beaumar- 
chals rather  than  of  Dumas  the  elder- 
there  was  the  same  warlike  spirit  tlv> 
same  polemical  obsession  the  ;»mp 
sparkling  wit.  The  preface  of  Dunws 
gradually  became  a  profession  of  fa  th 
".".m"  |-Sl">ll'ct8-  sociological,  economic 
political,  religious.  And  :he  preface  to 
a  pla>  was  also  a  commentarv  thp 
pecessary  complement,  so  that  the  read' 
pT  knev  the  full  thought  ot  the  dra 
matte  author.  "My*  work,"  sa?d 
Dumas,  "is  a  part  of  my  Interior  being 
t  is  so  truly  the  product  of  my  obser- 
vations reflections  personal  Impre.i- 
that  It  Is  truly  a  part  of  mvself 


Ions, 


iora,  and  which 


that  t  give  on  the 
and  he  conrludt 
imiiiatie  author 


audience,' 
c  will  be  a 
not  give  to 


APART  FROM  HIS  WORK. 

The  second  series  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Dino's  Memoirs  has  been  pub- 
published  in  an  English  version. 
There  is  much  small  talk  about  fash- 
ionable and  political  men  and  wom- 
en, and  there  are  refreshingly  frank 
remarks  about  those  who  are  Bow 
traditionally  great.  Her  Judgment 
may  have  been  mere  prejudice,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  entertaining— and  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  see  a  woman  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  reputation  at  its 
face  value  and  relying  on  her  own 
Instinct  and  observation.  Balzac 
went  Into  her  neighborhood  to  buy 
an  estate  and  persuaded  a  friend  to 
take  him  to  call  on  her.  "Unfortun- 
ately," she  wrote,  "it  was  dreadful 
weather,  and  I  had  fo  Invite  him  to 
dinner."  She  was  delighted  when  he 
left  the  house.  "He  did  not  attract 
me;  his  face  and  bearing  are  vulgar, 
and  I  Imagine  his  ideas  are  equally 
so.  Undoubtedly  he  is  a  clever  man, 
but  his  conversation  is  neither  easy 
nor  light,  but  on  the  contrary,  very 


dun.  *  •  •  He  alms  at  the  extra, 
ordinary,  and  relates  a  thousand  in- 
cidents  about  himself,  of  which  I  be- 
lieve none." 

Let  "X"  be  substituted  for  Balzac 
and  let  "X"  stand  for  any  man  of* 
great  reputation  as  novelist,  essayist 
Poet,  any  one  that  writing  has  shown 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  heart 
wit,  imagination;  is  not  a  man  or  a 
woman  meeting  him    for    the  first 
time   at   table   or  in  drawing-room 
disappointed?    Is  not  the  best  of  the 
man  In  his  work?    It  may  here  be 
said  that  the  life  of  Balzac  is  still  to 
be  written  and  that  the  later  biog- 
raphies or  studies  of  the  man,  as  the 
anecdotical    little   volume   by  Seche 
and  Bertaut,  Mr.  Frederick  Lawton's 
more   elaborate   book.    The  strange 
I  chapters  in  "Balzac  Ignore"  by  Dr. 
I*abanes,  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  novel- 
ist, who  certainly  had  rare  and  ad- 
mirable qualities,  even  if  his  lack  of 
money  obsessed  his  life. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Duchess 
In   this  instance  is  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many  today  who  are  vexed 
because  the  Hon  does  not  roar  or  be- 
cause they  suspect  that  his  mane  Is 
a  little  mangy,    if  the  guest  is  com- 
paratively silent,  he  is  at  once  voted 
a  dullard  or  "impossible."    If  he  Is 
encouraged  to  talk  about  himself,  his 
work,  his  beliefs,  there  is  alwavs  a) 
Duchess  to  find  his  flow  uninterest- 
ing and  muddy.    A  brilliant  talker 
is  often  a  greater  bore  than  the  just- 
ly  celebrated  teredo,  or  shipworm.  If  | 
he  is  silent  for  a  moment,  what  a' 
relief  to  hear  plain,  ordinary  Jones' 
say  something  sensible  about  tobac- 
co, or  discuss  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  North  Shore  and  the 
Cape!    The    stupidest    dinners  are 
those  to  which  the  host  invites  a 
dozen  of  "the  most  brilliant  men  in 
town"  to  meet  a  "distinguished"  vis- 
itor.   The  conversation  then  is  com- 
monplace, possibly  because  this  wit 
or  that  raconteur  is  afraid  that  if  he 
coruscates,  the  others  will  retail  his 
stories  and  epigrams  the  next  day  as 
of  their  own  invention. 


V 

A  CARICATURIST. 


'1 


Edward  L.  Sambourne,  the  chief 
cartoonist  of  Punch  for  the  last  nine 
years,  did  not  display  the  academic 
force  of  Tenniel  or  the  versatility  of 
John  Leech,  his  predecessors  in  po- 
litical caricature,  for  though  Leech 
is  now  known  to  the  world  chiefly  by 
his  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  he 
shone  as  a  designer  of  political  car- 
toons, and  those  directed  against 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  man  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  were  as  savage  in  their  inten- 
sity as  the  cartoona  of  England's 
statesmen  were  humorous.  Sam- 
bourne  could  not  possibly  have  de- 
signed the  cartoons  of  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone  that  added  to  Tenniel's 
fame.  (He  might  have  justly  said 
that  he  was  not  so  fortunate  in  sub- 
jects.) Yet  he  served  Punch  well, 
was  often  entertaining,  was  always 
patriotic,  and  he  had  a  sense  of 
lvalue  in  seizing  the  chief  subject  for 
weekly  pictorial  comment,  though  in 
the  choice  he  was,  no  doubt,  assisted 
by  his  colleagues.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  future  years  Sambourne  will 
be  better  known  as  the  illustrator  of 
books — witness  the  delightful  pict- 
ures in  the  burlesque  "Sandford  and 
Merton"  —  than  by  his  connection 
w  ith  Punch,  Just  as  Tenniel  Is  known 
as  the  portrayer  of  Alice  in  her  sur- 
prising adventures  to  thousands  who 
have  forgotten  his  political  cartoons 
from  the  time  of  our  Civil  War. 

The  political  caricaturist  may  be 
remembered  as  a  name,  but  his. car- 
icatures soon  outgrow  popularity. 
How  many  are  familiar  with  Gill- 
ray's  gross  cartoons  which  were  once 
the  talk  and  the  terror  of  Europe? 
Who  remembers  the  political  car- 
loons  by  Stephens  in  Vanity  Fair  or 
the  remarkable  3erles  of  unsigned 
portraits  of  famous  men  of  those 
years — the  series  that  included  one 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  he 
peared  "waiting  for  the  applaus 
The  more  powerful  cartoons  of 
are  buried  in  the  heavy  volum 
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Harper  s  Weekly,  though  reproduc- 
tions In  miniature  are  to  be  found 
in  the  biography  of  the  artist.  There 
Is  a  Keppler  Album,  but  the  most 
characteristic  cartoons  of  that 
irenlus.  the  cartoons  that  were  eag- 
erly anticipated  from  week  to  week, 
»nd  with  II.  O.  Runner's  editorial  ar- 
ticles made  Puck  a  mlghu  Influence 
In  the  land,  are  not  In  this  Album, 
and  the  volumes  that  contained  them 
•re  now  exceedingly  rare. 

It  Is  the  same  In  other  countries. 
Caricaturists  of  manners  entertain 
fenerations  that  follow  them  long 
afterward.  The  political  caricatur- 
ist Is  soon  a  memory,  a  name  men- 
tioned respectfully  by  those  who  do 
not  know  his  work,  and  his  cartoons 
are  seen  only  by  collectors,  histor- 
ians, students  of  costumes,  manners, 
familiar  conversation. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  battles  between  the  Chileans 
and  the  Peruvians  were  fought  with 
a  ferocity  that  recalled  ancient  hand- 
to-hand  conflicts  when  the  soldiers 
with  the  shorter  swords  were  victori- 
ous. Photographs  of  South  American 
battlefields  showed  more  ghastly 
sights  than  those  of  the  Russian-Turk- 
ish conflicts  painted  by  the  lover  of 
peace  who  ironically  went  down,  on 
a  Russian  vessel  in  the  war  with 
the  Japanese.  Greater  than  any  hero 
on  a  South  American  plain  was  Sen- 
ora  Montt  in  New  York  by  reason  of 
her  daring  deed:  She  made  "a  thor- 
ough tour"  of  a  hotel  kitchen. 


Housekeepers  say  that  the  mistress 
of  the  house  should  visit  the  kitchen 
and  examine  the  ice  chest  dally  with- 
out regard  to  the  temper  or  feelings 
of  the  cook.  The  philosophical  sociol- 
ogist concludes  that  the  man  or  wom- 
an who  keeps  out  of  the  kitchen,  how- 
ever amiable,  gentle,  neat-handed  the 
cook  may  be,  Is  wise,  if  he  or  she  is 
t  to  eat  food  prepared  therein.  He  ad- 
mits that  there  are  shining  and  ap- 
parently spotless  kitchens — kitchens 
that  could  offer  without  shame  the 
floor  as  a  dining  table — nevertheless, 
he  shakes  a  wise  head. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  books 
Of  gossip  in  English  is  "Middle  Tem- 
ple Table  Talk"  by  W.  Q.  Thorpe,  F. 
S.  A.,  a  barrister  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Thorpe,  speaking  of  the  few  kitchens 
that  can  be  shown,  mentioned  that  of 
the  Reform  Club,  London,  that  is  in- 
spected by  members  and  their  friends 
in  the  day  time;  "but  even  there,  a 
sense  steals  on  you  that  it  is  as  well 
not  to  go  too  far,  and  the  visitors 
cast  a  hasty  glance  round  and  then 
retire,  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science or  any  other  sake."  If  this 
be  so  in  England,  how  dangerous  an 
examination  in  tropical  countries! 
There  was  the  sad  case  of  a  young 
Scotch  sugar  planter  who,  arriving 
at  Mauritius,  started  out  gaily  to  In- 
vestigate his  kitchen.  "He  returned 
saddened  and  silent,  proceeding  first 
to  the  cellarette  for  a  glass  of  Glen- 
livat  straight.  His  spirits  did  not  re- 
vive, a  sober  melancholy  settled  upon 
htm,  he  withdrew  himself  from  the 
\society  of  his  fellowmen,  took  to 
{■reading  Dr.  McGawke's  sermons,  and 
eventually  died  young." 

Mr.  Thorpe  tells  of  an  English- 
woman In  the  East  who  engaged  a 
Chinese  cook  and  boasted  of  his  su- 
periority over  the  local  "Bobbachies." 
A  friend  disputed  John's  pre-eminence 
and  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  kitch- 
ens should  be  visited.  The  Goaness 
arrangements  were  wretched  and 
filthy.  On  a  chipped,  hacked  and 
scarred  table,  oiled,  smoked  and 
stained  with  juices  of  all  kinds,  the 
cook  minced  meat,  chopped  onions, 
made  rolls  and  pastry  and  slept  at 
night.  AH  shuddered,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  John  led  the  way  proudly  to 
her  kitchen,  where  the  scene  was  de- 
lightfully different.  "The  pots  and 
pans  glistened  like  sliver,  the  table 
was  cleanly  washed,  everything  was 

™.°r<ler'  a,?,d  tne  ml°st  sat  the 
Chinaman   himself,   with  a   glare  of 

2?oihiactl?P  -on  his  features,  and 
washing  his  feet  In  the  soup  tureen." 

When  we  think  of  the  way  thousands 
live,  not  the  wretchedly  poor  in  Ameri 
can  tenement  houses  or  In  India,  but 
men  and  women  with  a  regularly  paid 
salary,  slack  in  domestic  rule  and  In  the 
care  of  their  bodies,  indifferent  toward 
flies,  not  disturbed  by  exposed  drains, 
the  description  of  the  life  of  man  as 
given  in  Hobbes'  "Leviathan"  no  longer 
seems  preposterous:  "Short,  brutal,  and 
nasty."  It  is  true  that  descriptions  of 
nastiness  are  often  more  disagreeable 
than  the  fllthiness  itself:  witnefs  Dean 
Sswift  s  Directions  to  Servants"  and 
certain  foul  poems  by  him.  If  your  di- 
gestion is  treacherous  and  it  is  hard 
for  you  to  decline  Invitations  to  pomD- 
.  ous  feasts,  read  Swift's  directions  to  the 
«ook.  If  you  are  tempted  to  frequent 
restaurants,  remember  that  waiters  are 
human  and  careless.  The  Boston  stew  In 
Xn  oyster  house  was  once  thus  dis- 
JlFuished  from  the  box  stew  "The 
ston  stew  is  one  in  which  the  waiter 
ts  his  thumb  In  serving  " 
•  young  wife  often  exclaims:  "I 
athter  live  In  one  room  and  get 
-n  meals  than  live  in  any  board- 
■se.    But  this  is  an  exaggerated 


guard  to  preserve  her  self-respect  and 
the  love  of  her  Adolphus.  It's  a  brave 
ni.iii  that  bolls  into  his  Maria's  dress- 
ing room  when  she  Is  not  prepared  for 
■a  visitor.  There  should  be  a  peculiar 
privacy,  an  air  of  mystery.  That  Is  a 
constant  allurement  Some  students  of 
life,  as  the  late  George  Glsslng  firmly 
believe  Hint  in  an  Ideal  marriage  the 
husband  and  wife  should  live  In  sepa- 
rate houses  or  apartments;  or  at  least 
in  rooms  in  separate  houses.  Even  after 
the  wedding  ceremony,  the  husband 
should  call  on  his  wife  as  on  any  other 
woman,  and  she  should  ba  at  llbertv  to 
say  that  she  is  not  at  home.  She  should 
ask  him  to  dine  or  sup  with  her.  He 
should  continue  to  woo  her  bv  invit- 
ing her  to  the  theatre  or  the  opera  with 
the  inducement  of  a  supper  afterward. 
She  too  could  keep  In  a  romantic  con- 
dition of  mind  by  visiting  him,  almost 
stealthily,  lost  neighbors  might  talk, 
by  examining  at  times  his  wardrobe 
and  Inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the 
domestic  service.  The  old  saw  about 
familiarity  has  not  lost  Its  teeth. 

It  Is  true  that  a  pretty  woman  never 
looks  prettier  than  when  her  fair  arms 
are  raised  behind  her  head  In  the  act  of 
dressing  or  adjusting  her  hair.  But  the 
coiffure  ^of  late  has  demanded  the  inser- 
tion of  rats.  It  matters  not  whether 
these  rats  are  made  of  hair  that  be- 
longed by  nature  to  another  or  are 
made  out  of  Maria's  hair  that  has  fallen 
out  and  been  treasured — the  wise  hus- 
band does  not  wish  to  know  whether 
Maria  Is  obliged  to  make  these  inser- 
tions. He  prefers  her  art  to  nature, 
provided  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  her  art. 

Or  why  should  Maria  be  obliged  to  see 
Adolphus  in  the  act  of  shaving.  The 
razor  is  in  brutal  or  crazed  hands  a 
lethal  weapon.  There  is  a  race  that 
prefers  It  as  a  minister  of  hatred  or  re- 
venge to  the  stiletto  or  the  revolver, 
Nevertheless  Adolphus  shaving  is  not  a 
heroic  figure.  Lathered,  he  is  grotesque. 
Nor  is  Adolphus  with  his  head  bursting 
through  a  refractory  shirt  the  Hawkin- 
son  that  is  esteemed  in  the  community, 
of  influence  In  flnacial  circles,  chairman 
of  prominent  committees. 


a>;ilc  and  showed  skill  of  no  mean  abll- 
K 

Al  Carleton,  monologlst,  was  as  en- 
•Wrtalnlitir  a-s  ever  In  a  style  all  his 
own.  He  had  many  new  Jokes  and 
sonxs. 

'l  h  Fmplre  Comedy  Four  which  has 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  was 
amusing  ns  usual.  Miss  Angela  Dol- 
ores made  her  first  appearrince  here  in 
a  sketch,  "Cupid  at  Home,"  She  played 
It  capitally,  and  was  well  supported 
by  Joseph  Sullivan  and  George  Anson. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Stuart   narrow  made  I 
shr.dow  and  smoke  pictures,  nnd  thai 
United     Slates     submarine  "Salmon" 
Mas  shown  in  the  klnetograph. 

AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL.  Lindsay 
Morison  stock  company  in  "Girls,"  a 
farclal  comedy  In  three  acts,  by  Clyde 
Fitch.  Cast. 

jftml*  Gordon  Klenncr  Gordon 

Vlomt  r,in..silo«-n  Mary  Sender* 

K.il,   West  Kathrrlne  Clinton 

Litfnlc  Purcel!  Rose  Mofison 

wnnett  VnUfte  Valalre 

Kagy  Holt   WIN,,,,  Melrose 

gSOff)       sprnglie  Rdwnrd  p.  Nunnery 

Kraut  Loot  M  Theodore  i,,iebns 

JbuiH  Willis  R.  ,s.  F,T,.m;in 

Anpiistus  Dennett  William  .T.  Hassou 


Never  to  be  apart,  never  to  be  sepa 
ratjd  for  a  moment  was  the  amorous 
cry  before  the  wedding.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter for  Adolphus  and  Maria  to  be  apart 
when  either  one  is  perforce  a  more  or 
less  amusing  sight,  provided  either  one 
has  a  sense  of  humor.  Undue  famili- 
arity is  in  many  instances  the  path 
that  leads  surely  to  the  divorce  court. 
A  wife  complained  a  f?w  days  ago  in 
New  York  that  her  husband  had  poked 
her  playfully  in  the  ribs  with  his 
wooden  leg  and  her  lawyer  argued  that 
this  action  was  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment.  The  action  was  unduly  fa- 
miliar if  the  husband'  thought  his  use 
of  the  leg  only  jocose. 


SKETCH  BY  DR.  SAYWARD. 

Dr.  William  H.  Sayward,  Jr.,  Tech  '93, 
it,  the  author  of  "For  Massa  George,"  a 
sketch  which  had  its  first  presentation  j 
et  the  Bijou  Dream  yesterday.  The  prln-  j 
eipal  part  is  played  by  John  Hailam. 
Dr  "Sayward  is  a  son  of  William  H. 
Sayward  of  the  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  fact  remains,  however,  and  it  is 
amazing,  that  in  thousands  of  lives  love 
is  not  killed  by  the  poverty  that  necessi- 
tates close  quarters.  Louisa,  though  at 
times  slatternly,  run  down  at  the  heel, 
is  always  adorable  to  her  Eugene,  and 
to  her,  Eugene,  is  always  the  hero,  the 
one  man  whom  she  would  serve  ana' 
cling  to,  though  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
should  come  to  life  and,  radiant,  woo 
her  in  the  dingy  little  flat. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Merry 
Widow,"  an  operetta  in  three  acts. 
Cast: 

Popoff  R-  E.  Graham 

Natalie  Ivy  Scot' 

Prince  Danllo  Charles  Meakins 

Soma  Mabel  Wither 

Camille  de  Jolidon  Harold  Blake 

Marquis  Cascade  Charles  Wr.  Kaufman 

Raoul  de  St.  Blioohe  F.  P.  McGlrr 

Khadja  Harry  Burgess 

Melltza  Srsic\,  HnA?Zy 

Nova  Kovlch  F.  J.  McCarthy 

Olga  Brandt  Leona  Brandt 

Nieh  ;;.Fre,d  £T?ar 

Praokovia  Minnie  Olton 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "The 
Chinatown  Trunk  Mystery,"  author's 
name  not  printed  on  the  program. 
Cast: 

Arthur  Vincent  

Leon  Lang  

Chong  Sons  

Can  O'Toole  

Elsie  Sagcl .  \~.Cora  Quinten 

Marion  Gray.  Mazie  Oliver 

Chinatown  May  <Ana  Harrington 

Nellie  McCune   ^lna  Harrington 


J  A.  Gustam 
. .  .J.  O.  Hewitt 
i\  A.  Yelvington 
.  .  Kd  Lawrence 
Hide  Bancroft 


KfcllH'S. 


Dr.  Hermann  Pleases  and  Mystifies 
with  Electrical  Feats. 


Dr.  Carl  Hermann,  the  tamer  of  elec- 
tricity, headed  a  well-balanced  bill  at 
Keith's  yesterday.  He  carries  an  im- 
posing display  of  electrical  apparatus 
and  the  amusing  manner  in  which  he  per. 
forms  Irs  feats  much  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  assistants  from  the  audi- 
ence is  not  the  least  amusing  part  of 
his  performance.  Dr.  Hermann's  trick 
■  of  lighting  with  his  body  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  held  by  an  attendant  won 
!  much  applause.  . 

The  Kaufman  brothers,  the  "original 
I  modern  minstrel  men,"  made  their  first 
i  appearance  in  this  city,  and  presented 
;an  entertaining  act.  There  was  not  a 
dull  moment  in  their  turn,  and  good 
'voices  hclo  make  the  act  go. 
I  Se-gt  Brennan,  who  claims  the  world  s 
I  championship  in  Diabolo,  lived  up  to  his 
I  reputation.  There  have  been  many  cli- 
!  abolo  acts,  but  the  easy  and  graceful 
[manner  in  which  he  handled  the  diabolo 
'  Kept  the  audience  astonished. 

The  Misses  Banchu  and  Alger,  two 
prettv  girls  from  Kentucky,  had  a  sing- 
ing act  with  novel  features.  Their  song, 
"The  Old  Teeter  Swing,"  In  which  the 
singers  were  dressed  as  children,  was 
among  their  most  effective  selections. 

The  Alexandroff  troupe  of  Ituss  an 
lingers  and  dancers  presented  a  dancing 
aet  out  of  the  ordinary  The  troupe, 
which  was  made  up  of  five  girls,  two 


CHILD  SUICIDES. 

The  Herald  published  a  few  days 
ago  an  article  about  child  suicides 
that  appeared  originally  in  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
The  article  contained  interesting 
statistics  concerning  such  suicides  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Prussia, ' 
but  no  allusion  was  made  to  Dr. 
Creidenberg's  studies  in  Russia.  Child 
suicides  have  assumed  alarming  pro- 
portions of  late  years  In  that  coun- 
try, for  in  one  year  436  children  In 
the  government's  schools  killed  them- 
selves. The  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren left  letters  of  explanation.  Their 
reasons  for  suicide  are  thus  classi- 
fied: "Twenty-four  per  cent,  owing 
to  nervous  diseases,  22.3  per  cent  for 
reasons  too  vaguely  stated  to  enable 
classification;  21.8  per  cent,  trouble 
with  teachers  and  fear  for  result  of 
examinations;  15.2  per  cent  family 
quarrels;  11  per  cent,  erotic  reasons; 
various  misunderstandings  at  home 
or  in  school,  5  per  cent.  Amongst 
the  boys  inherited  maladies  and 
erotic  reasons  take  the  first  places; 
among  the  girls,  trouble  with  teach- 
ers or  parents."  There  is  In  Russia, 
furthermore,  a  strange  relationship 
between  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  number  of  child  sui- 
cides. Thus  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1903,  before  the  revolution,  there 
were  113  cases;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  70;  during  the  revolts 
in  1905  only  46;  in  1906,  when  the  gov 
ternment  began  to  prevail,  77;  in  1907, 
vwhen  repression  was  at  its  height,  151 
As  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal  well  says:  "Few  per- 
sons except  the  students  of  such 
subjects  are  aware  how  common 
suicides  among  children  are,  or  in  re-j 
sponse  to  what  trivial-seeming 
causes  they  are  committed."  When 
"Jude  the  Obscure"  was  published 
Mr.  Hardy  was  assailed  hotly  for  the 
scene  of  the  children's  suicides. 
"Absurd,"  "preposterous,"  "incredi- 
ble," were  the  mildest  terms  applied 
to  it.  And  so  before  him  Charles 
Reade  was  laughed  at  by  the  wise 
for  certain  details  of  the  flood  in 
"Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,"  as  when 
the  force  of  the  water  stripped  shoes 
and  stockings  from  women's  bodies. 
But  the  scene  in  "Jude  the  Obscure" 
had  occurred  in  England  within  the 
memory  of  Hardy's  youngest  reader, 
and  it  has  since  often  been  repeated 
in  several  countries  with  slight  varia- 
tions teince;  and  floods  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania  have  played 
precisely  the  pranks  described  by 
Reade,  who  was  scrupulously  care- 
ful in  matters  of  detail. 

Even  the  Prussian  statisticians 
wonder  at  child  suicide  and  talk  of 
the  joyful,  happy-go-lucky  period  of 
youth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  children 
are  as  sensitive  as  grown  persons,, 
probibly  more  sensitive.  They  real- 
ize first  of  all  that  they  are  children! 
and  are  therefore  regarded  as  not 
wholly  responsible  beings;  that  theyj 


often  unappreciated.  They  are  singu- 
larly alive  to  Injustice  and  petty 
tyranny.  Too  often  they  are  ruled 
by  caprice  rather  than  judgment  and, 
brooding  over  neglect,  misapprehen- 
sion or  ill-deserved  punishment,  they 
are  forced  to  believe  that  they  are 
superfluous  beings  and  should  be  out 
of  the  way. 

-*"S- 

OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
John  B.  Studley,  the  actor,  was  of 
no  significance  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  playgoers.  If  by  some 
miracle  he  had  been  enabled  to  act 
before  them  last  season  as  In  years 
long  gone  by  he  acted  with  Forrest 
or  Laura  Keene.  they  would  not  have 
understood  his  art;  they  would  have 
found  him  robustious,  stentorian, 
for  he  belonged  to  the  old  heroic 
school,  heroic  in  tragedy  or  melo- 
drama. He  was  once  a  favorite  at 
the  Bowery  in  New  York,  though  he 
never  appealed  to  the  newsboy  with 
the  force  of  the  illustrious  Klrby. 
"Wake  me  up  when  Kirby  dies." 
And  what  plays  produced  here  last 
season  would  Studley  have  thought 
worthy  of  his  skill?  An  old  man — 
for  he  was  eighty-two  when  he  died 
— poor,  but  too  proud  to  ask  for 
help,  he  dreamed  of  the  days  when 
"Pizarro"  and  "Jack  Cade"  thrilled 
audiences,  when  "The  Duke's  Motto" 
crowded  the  theatre,  when  Shakes- 
peare's Richard  the  Third  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  historically  truthful  char- 
acter. We  are  told  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  modern  school  of 
plays  and  actors. 

The  old  melodrama  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  old  tragedies  in  which 
Studley  shone,  an  imposing  figure, 
tall,  stately,  deep-voiced,  are  seldom 
seen  now  on  our  stage.  The  elderly 
theatre-goer  at  times  thinks  to  him- 
self that  he  would  like  to  see  "Venice 
Preserved"  again,  "The  Tower  of 
Nesla."  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,"  and  plays  that  once  were 
tavorltes  with  them.  Even  "Belphe- 
gor  the  Mountebank"  is  not  known 
to  the  elderly  playgoer's  grandson. 
Is  the  younger  generation  sophisti- 
cated, or  was  th^  older  one  naive? 
Perhaps  the  grandfather  would  now 
find  the  old  plays  preposterous  and 
dull,  as  impossible  in  1910  as  "The 
Stranger."  And  If  the  plays  were  to 
be  revived,  where  are  the  men  and 
women  to  act  In  them?  There  may 
still  be  veterans  In  humble  strolling 
companies,  or  In  little  scenes  given 
in  western  shows.  Now  and  then 
one  appears  in  a  minor  part  in  some 
modern  play  and  makes  his  or  her 
colleagues  seem  as  amateurs.  But 
the  great  ma  jority,  reared  in  the  old 
manner,  careful  In  accuracy  and  dic- 
tion, acquainted  with  the  traditions 
of  the  "grand  style" — the  style  that 
now  seems  to  U3  artificial  if  not 
ridiculous — are  doddering  In  an  Ac- 
tors' Home  or  quiet  in  the  grave- 
yard. 

Studley  was  one  of  the  school  that 
Is  now  extinct,  and  while  he  was  not 
among  the  great,  he  was  a  sound  and 
well  trained  actor.  No  wonder  that 
In  his  last  years  he  preferred  to  sit 
in  Charley  Brlttlng's  place  with  the 
sight  of  old  play  bills  and  relics  of 
those  whom  he  once  knew  and  hon- 
ored; no  wonder  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  plays,  the  actors,  or 
the  audiences  of  the  last  years. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  Herald  has  received  a  letter 
from  a  Bostonian,  deeply  interested 
In  all  things  that  pertain  to  humanity, 
an  honored  citizen  who  has  lived  In 
Europe  as  an  exile  for  several  years. 

"So  Johnson  has  licked  Jeffries,  has 
he?  Well,  I  don't  mind,  though  my 
sympathies  are  generally  with  the  old 
established  champion.  But  I  don't 
like  Jeffries'  face;  his  physiognomy 
looks  to  me  distinctly  criminal.  It  Is 
high  time,  though,  for  the  anti-prize 
fight  folk  to  shut  up;  we  don't  want 
any  more  sentimentalism  In  sociology. 
I  hardly  think  I  could  stand  seeing  a 
prize  light  myself;  for  I  know  I  have 
never  yet  seen  even  a  close  play  at 
■aseball— I    have    always    found  my 

es  shut  when  the  time  came  But 


'  tms   Is   no   sound   argument  against 
prize  fighting  on  general  principles. 
Neither  Ik  the  commercialism  of  the 
thing   a    good    basis    for  argument 
against    it,    any    more    than  against 
,Caru.--o'e     singing.   And     If    any  one 
tfcles     to    affirm    that    prize  fighting 
(Ulnot  up  to   the  level  of  our  times, 
ljult  let  him  consider  the  draught  it 
ha<!    Bark  numbers  don't  take  In  all 
thl.t  gate  money.     I  dare  saj-  a  well 
f"(.ght  mill  is  rather  above  than  be- 
llow the  ethical  plane  of  more  than 
half    its    audience.      Probably    60  per 
cer.t.  would  prefer  to  see  foul  play — 
on  the  side  they  were  betting  on.  The 
thing  is  truly  an  object  lesson  In  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing." 

We  take  exception  to  our  correspon- 
dent's remark  about  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Jeffries'  face.  This  face  was  seen 
by  him  only  In  a  newspaper  cut,  and 
the  statesman  with  the  Ciceronian  feat- 
ures, the  mild-eyed  philanthropist  and 
the  falreet  maiden  with  a  spotless  soul 
generally  appear  in  the  newspaper  as 
though  they  were  degenerates  who  had 
been  studied  by  Lombroso.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Jeffries,  when  photographed, 
was  probably  not  wholly  In  mental  re- 
pose. Young  Mr.  Wisperton.  who,  in 
his  white  flannel  suit,  tempts  women 
to  send  him  American  Beauty  roses,  if 
photographed  when  he  were  hearing  a 
?  ew  topical  song  or  a  symphony  by 
Bruckner,  would  undoubtedly  look  like 
a  desperate  villain. 


The  revolving  years  have  brought 
again  the  dear  old  familiar  story  of 
thH  intention  of  the  Italian  government 
to  raise  the  Imperial  galleys  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Neml.     "The  minister 
of  education  has  promised  to  contrib- 
ute." etc.     The  under  secretary  haa 
started  to  Investigate,  accompanied  by 
deputies  and  a  diver.    It  would  mani- 
festly be  out  of  place  for  the  upper 
secretary  to  undertake  the  task.  And 
again  there  Is  the  old  question  wheth- 
er these  galleys  were  built  by  Caligula 
or  by  Tiberius,   or  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  ehrlne  of  "DlanaTaurlda" 
on  the  hillside.    This  time  the  story  Is 
told  at  length  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
Why  should  the  name  of  Caligula 
be  associated  with  one  of  these  gal- 
leys merely    because  a    pipe  that  was 
recovered    bears    his    name*  Cains?  It 
Is  true  that  the  Emperor  Caligula  had 
two    famous    galleys.     Sueponlus  de- 
scribes  them    in   the   section  begin- 
ning: "In  the  devices  of  his  profuse 
expenditure,  be  surpassed  all  the  prod- 
I  ;gals  that  ever  lived;  Inventing  a  new 
k  n. l  of  bath    with  strange  dishes  and 
Mippers,  washing  in  precious  unguents. 
">th  warm  and  cold,  drinking  pearls  of 
Immense  value  dissolved  In  vinegar,  and 
I  serving  up   for   his  guests  loaves  and 
I  other  victuals  modelled  in  gold;  often 
I  saying,  'that  a  man  ought  either  to  be 
u  good  economist  or  an  emperor.'  "  This 
I  colorless   translation    is   by  Alexander 
Thomson,  revised  by  T.  Forester.  Would 
that  we  had  before  us  the  version  of 
l'hllemon  Holland,  to  whom  words  were 
as  gems  and  phrases  as  ropes  of  pre- 
cious stones.    Now  for  the  galleys:  Ho 
built  two  ships  with  10  banks  of  oars, 
after  the 'Llburnlan  fashion    the  poops 
of  which  blazed  with  Jewels,  and  the 
sails  were  of  various  parti-colors.  They 
were  fitted  up  with  ample  baths,  gal- 
leries and   saloons,  and  supplied  with 
a  great  variety  of  vines  and  other  fruit 
trees.    In   these  he  would  sail  in  the 
daytime  along  the  coast  of  Campania, 
feasting  amidst  dancing  and  concerts  of 
music.     But  how  did  these  galleys  find 
their  way  to  Lake  Neml?   It  should  ho 
remembered,    however,    that   under  the 
reign  of  Caligula  theatregoers  were  pro- 
tected, for  he  ordered  the  manager  of 
the  spectacles  to  be  scourged  In  fetters 
during  several  days  successively,  and 
he  burned  alive  In  the  centre  of  the 
ireua  an  Ingenious  gentleman  who  had 
Introduced    In    a   farce  a  line  with  a 
double  meaning.    The  Emporor  William 
had   Imperial  predecessors  in  the  cen- 
sorship of  art. 

And  what  was  this  temple  of  "Dlan- 
na  Taurida"  on  the  hillside?  It  will  be  j 
remembered  that  according  to  the  story; 
as  t'>M  by  Euripides,  Artemis  saved 
Iphlgenia  from     the  knife,  took  her 
away  and  set  her  down  to  be  her  priest- 
ess In  the  land  of  the  Tnurl,  who  pos- 
sessed an  image  of  the  goddess  which  1 
bad  fallen  from  heaven.   Orestes  bore  i 
away  this  Image  with   Iphlgenia  and 
was  ordered  by  Athena  to  build  a  tem- 
ple at  Halae  In  Attica,  where  Artemis 
the  Tauropole  should   be  worshipped 
and  this  law  observed: 

At  each  high  fostlvnl, 
A  rword  In  record  of  thy  death  ondone, 
Shall  touch  n  man's  throat,  and  the  red  blood 
run — 

One  drop,  for  old  religion's  sake. 

But  why  should  there  have  been  a 
Diana  Taurida  near  Lake  Neml? 


Court,  has  written  out  of  his  exp 
lence  a  book  entitled:  "Thirty -Five 
Years  in  the  Divorce  Courts."  We 
learn  from  it  that  the  ready  and 
voluble  witness  usually  falls  victim 
to  the  opposing  counsel;  that  servant 
girls  make  the  best  witnesses;  that 
many  of  the  well  dressed  women  who 
frequent  the  court  do  so  because 
"they've  got  no  other  'ome";  that  the 
writing  of  love  letters  Is  an  art  con- 
stantly practised.  There  are  care- 
Bully  drawn  portraits  of  eminent 
judges,  among  them  one  of  Lord 
Gorell.  who  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  divorce  court  was  a  "social 
hogstye,"  and  sought  relief  by  living 
in  the  country  and  raising  Berkshire 
pigs.  He  complained  that  scent,  one 
of  the  curses  of  his  court,  gave  him 
headaches.  This  reminds  us  that 
consumptives  at  Davos  complain  bit- 
terly of  women  at  the  hotels  who 
use  such  strong  perfumes  that  only 
Oriental  scents  are  to  be  breathed,  in- 
stead of  mountain  air.  Russian,  Ger- 
man, Austrian  and  Italian  women  are 
said  to  be  the  worst  offenders. 

Mr.  Fenn  states  one  curious  fact 
In  connection  with  the  divorce  law  as  1 
it  exists  in  England:  "A  husband  may 
'no  longer  put  duress  on  his  wife  to 
remain  in  his  house  longer  than  she 
wishes.  If  she  chooses  she  may  leave  ' 
him  at  the  church  door,  and  the  mar- 
riage which  has  been  effected  In  the 
church  may  be  broken  at  that  moment 
by  the  wife  walking  away,  and  there 
Is  no  power  which  can  bring  them 
back  to  a  state  of  marriage." 

There  is  a  good  story  about  the 
first  brief  held  by  the  late  Sir  Frank 
Lockwood.  Several  companies  were 
concerned  in  the  case,  and  Mr.  Lock-1 
wood  thought  the  solicitor  had  marked 
his  brief  in  an  illiberal  manner.  "Im- 
mediately after  his  tall,  stately  and 
Imposing,  but  then  unknown,  figure 
had  risen,  he  was  checked  by  a  dis- 
tressed voice  froar.  the  bench,  saying- 
'And  pray,  what  do  you  appear  for?* 
'One.  three,  six,  my  lord,'  Instantly 
answered  Mr.  Lockwood.  naming  the 
smallest  sum  for  which  a  barrister 
may  .come  into  court,  and  feeling  that 
he  had  secured  his  point." 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


A  contributor  the  the  New  York  Sun 
argues  that  the  derisive  epithet 
"chump,"  meaning  "a  dull,  thoughtless, 
stupid  person."  may  be  derived  from  the 
Italian  "clompl."  Florentines,  who  In 
the  14th  century  belonged  to  the  woollen 
art,  one  of  the  arts  and  trades  known 
*s  "artl  mlnorl,"  were  known  as 
••clompl."  "Is  there  any  likelihood  that 
the  appellation  'clompl.'  whose  pronun- 
ciation In  Italian,  excepting  the  Inst 
vowel.  Is  so  much  like  ours  for  'chump.' 
has  descended  to  us  with  no  variation 
in  Its  sense  or  meaning,  that  is,  as  a 
slang  word  for  blockhead*" 

This  reminds  us  of  Eugene  Field's  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  "corker,"  the 
well  known  laudatory  epithet.  "Corker," 
said  Mr.  Field,  "comes  from  the  Greek 
Word  'korka,'  meaning  the  adorable 
one. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Ingenious  Monteslnoe.  the 
country  of  Peru  was  the  ancient  Ophlr 
to  which  Hiram,  the  king  of  Tyre,  sent 
in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  ser. 
vants  of  Solomon"  to  fetch  from  thence 
gold  and  take  It  to  Solomon  to  add  to 


thousands  of  englishmen  as  "Mustard 

and  Cress,"  a  page  that  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  once  referred  to  as  "Custard 
and  Mess."  Mr.  Sims  was  for  a  long 
time  entertaining  witii  stories  about 
the  theatre  and  actors,  gypsies,  good 
eating,  ghosts  and  especially  mysterious 
murders.  Of  late  he  has  been  too  much  | 
Interested  in  politics  and  in  hurrahing 
for  protection.  Ten  years  ago  he  would 
have  risen  superbly  to  the  opportunity 
presented  by  Dr.  Crlppen,  This  Is  what 
he  did  write:  "We  are  told  that  the 
description  given  by  Scotland  Yrard  of 
I  the  decamping  'doctor'  was  a  perfect  | 
*  pen  picture.  Quite  so— a  Crlp-pen  pic-  i 
ture."  Does  not  this  take  us  back  to  I 
(he  burlesques  of  our  younger  days 
when  the  British  Blonds  first  came 
over  with  "Ixion?"  Mr.  Sims  also 
writes:  "A  button  inscribed  'I  am  not  ; 
Crlppen'  is  having  a  large  sale  among 
clean-shaven  middle-aged  men  with 
gold  glasses."  And  he  is  guilty  of  this, 
for  which  there  is  no  possible  excuse: 
"There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that 
the  doctor's  favorite  quotation  i3  'Where 
early  fa's  the  Dew."  '  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  Englishmen  still  revere  the  pun 
and  maintain  stoutly  that  the  worst  Is 
the  nest  one.   

The  modern  male  American  novelist 
wisely  says  little  about  his  heroine's 
dress.  He  leaves  this  information  to 
the  illustrators  whose  heroes  all  re- 
semble the  young  men  In  the  back  of 
the  magazines  recommending  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  collar,  whose  women 
are  gleefully  sipping  some  substitute 
for  alcoholic  drinks  or  playing  on  a 
i mechanical  piano  to  the  delight  of  three 
generations  assembled  in  the  parlor. 
M.  Gomez  Carlllo  contributes  to  the 
Revue  Bleue  and  article  on  "Psychology 
of  Fashion."  He  Informs  the  world  that 
Mallarme,  the  exquisite  symbolist  and 
potent  Influence  In  French  Hterature 
for  many  years  wrote  the  fashion  ar- 
ticle In  a  well-known  Paris  weekly, 
not  because  he  needed  the  money,  but 
because  he  liked  the  subject.  Even  the 
Parisian  novelists  with  all  their  study 
Of  women  are  shy  or  hopelessly  wrong 
In  description  of  roSlumes.  We  re- 
member that  M.  Paul  Bourget  awaken- 
ed the  laughter  of  fashionable  Paris 
by  representing  one  of  his  heroines,  a 
grande  dame,  wearing  corsets  that  no 
woman  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main would  have  looked  at,  so  loud 
was  the  color,  so  absurd  the  price.  It 
I-  said  that  M.  Anatole  France  also 
makes  a  sad  mess  of  It  when  he  at- 
tempts to  particularize  dress.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  had  little  to  say  about  ma- 
terial color,  or  fashion  of  cut.  The 
much  despised  Georges  Ohnet  Is 
praised  as  the  most  skilled  in  matters  of 
dress  and  ornament. 
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that  the  word  Is  akin  to  the  Icelandic 
"kumbr,"  meaning  log?  "Chump"  has 
long  meant  in  English  provinces  a 
thick  log  of  wood  for  burning,  hence 
also  the  thick  end  of  a  loin  of  veal. 
1  hen  there  is  the  ohump-chop.  In 
Southeast  Worcestershire,  according  to 
Mr.  Jesse  Salisbury's  little  dictionary. 

chump"  was  applied  to  the  head.  "He's 
off  his  chump"  meant  "He's  out  of  his 
mind."  What  need  of  going  to  Florence 
and  the  Florentines? 


The  Figaro  of  Paris  apropos  of  the 
dog  ehow  In  the  Court-la-Relne  in- 
quired whether  dogs  are  stupid.  The 
Inquiry  seems  preposterous.  Only  the 
other  day  a  little  dog  venturing  from 
hjji.home  to  go  some  distance  on  a  state 
road  of  the  fane,  ran  Into  three  or 
four  dogs  near  the  bridge  between  Cen- 
trevllie  and  Osterville.  He  fared  bad- 
ljr,  but  contrived  to  run  back  to  his 
home.  There  he  told  his  story  to  his 
companion,  a  huge  mastiff,  who  went 
hack  with  him  to  the  bridge  and  gave 
the  dogs  a  sound  thrashing.  But  the 
Figaro  cited  the  case  of  M.  Jean  Rlohe- 
pln's  dog  named  Cantal,  who  one  day. 
knew  that  he  was  lost.  Cantal  did  not 
atUmpt  to  smell  his  way  home.  He 
Jumped  into  a  cab,  held  out  his  neck  to 
the  coachman  and  thus  showed  his 
master's  name  and  address  so  that  he 
might  be  driven  home.  M.  de  Crolsset 
told  the  story  and  said  Cantal  should 
not  be  applauded  for  his  sagacity,  for 
he  did  not  act  on  canine  principles;  he 
forgot  that  he  was  dog  and  he  hauYlost 
the  faculty  of  finding  his  way.  'Thus 
when  we  blame  a  dog  for  being  stupid, 
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The  Sun,  In  a  headline,  characterizes 
the  word  as  "grand  and  Impressive." 
An  admirable  characterisation;  yet 
there  are  some  who  would  like  to  know 
whether  "chump"  is  among  the  com- 
paratives or  superlatives.  To  us  it  Is 
more  condemnatory  than  "bonehead"  or 
''fathead."  Is  a  sensitive  man  more 
hurt  when  lie  Is  called  "ass"  or  even 
"wise  ass"?  An  ass  may  be  an  honest 
one.  good-natured,  with  a  cheerful.  In- 
vigorating bray.  There  have  been  little 
books  written  by  wise  men  In  praise  of 
the  ass,  showing  that  he  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  ass*  he  has  been  called;  but 
who  has  ever  spoken  even  in  lest  a  good 
word  for  the  "chump"?  The  "smart 
Aleck"  has  a  certain  amount  of  brains: 
he  often  stands  at  the  head  of  his  class 
in  school;  he  may  be  a  counsellor-at- 
law,  a  specialist  In  medicine,  looking 
anxiously  from  the  pulpit  to  see  whether 
a  reporter  is  In  the  congregation,  prom- 
inent In  town  meeting,  a  ready  letter 
writer  to  newspapers.  It  Is  true  that  a 
chump  is  not  necessarily  a  cad,  but  he 
Is  inclined  to  be  sullen,  and  he  Is  often 
malicious  In  his  dulness.  A  "smart 
Aleck"  would  be  the  first  to  move  from 
the  end  seat  In  a  street  car;  he  would 
do  it  with  a  flourish  and  insist  on  con- 
versation. The  chump  would  not  budge, 
though  a  cripple  or  a  blind  man  were 
helped  to  the  running  board.  But  how 
would  an  exact  person  differentiate 
"chump"  and  "lump"— "Johnny  the 
lump"?  A  lump  Is  certainly  slow- 
witted,  but  Is  not  his  nature  finer  than 
that  of  the  "chump"?  The  lexicons  aro 
all  Imperfect— even  tho  New  English 
one  and  Wright's  Dialect  Dictionary. 


The  minute  Richardson  allows  Mr. 
Grevllle  to  describe  the  person  of  the 
celebrated  Miss  Harriet  Byron  for 
four  pages,  but  there  is  not  a  word  in 
this  description  about  her  dress.  An- 
thony Trollope  described  some  of  his 
women  at  amazing  length.  Take  the 
portrait  of  Caroline  Waddlngton  in 
"The  Bertrams."  There  are  nearly  150 
words  about  her  eyes.  We  are  In- 
formed that  her  hair  was  "very  dark 
— not  black,  but  the  darkest  shade  of 
brown";  that  It  was  long  and  soft  and 
glossy,  and  that  no  stray  Jagged  ends 
showed  when  the  bonnet  was  re- 
moved. But  a  quotation  will  show  the 
old-fashioned  manner  the  grand  style 
as  It  seemed  to  novel  readers  of  the 
lato  fifties:  "She  had  the  forehead  of 
a  Juno;  white,  broad  and  straight,  not 
shining  as  are  some  foreheads,  which 
seem  as  though  an  Insufficient  allow- 
ance of  skin  nad  been  vouchsafed  for 
their  covering.  It  wbb  a  forehead  on 
which  an  angel  might  long  to  press 
hla  lips — If  angels  have  lips,  and  if, 
as  we  have  been  told,  they  do  occa- 
sionally descend  from  their  starry 
heights  to  lova  the  daughters  of 
men."  Now  Trollope  was  a  matter-of- 
fact'  novelist;  photographic  in  his 
manner,  conventional  In  his  views  ex-  ! 
cent  toward  the  church  life  in  a 
cathedral  city;  not  underrating  the 
worth  of  an  income  that  would  insure 
good  hunting,  a  well  furnished  dinner 
table  and  domestic  happiness;  yet  he 
thought  he  owed  these  flowery  de- 
scriptions to  his  readers.  Thackeray 
wns  more  impressionistic  and  dis- 
creet—  witness  his  description  of 
Beatrix  coming  down  the  stairs  or  of 
Ethel  with  Cllve  or  Farlntosh.  Charles 
jltende  was  epigrammatic.  His  strokes 
of  description  were  few,  audacious, 
vivid.  But  the  more  modern  heroine 
Is  supposed  to  describe  herself  by 
action  and  by  speech.  We  are  some- 
times told  that  she  Is  tall,  or  that  she 
Is  a  brunette,  or  that  she  is  red 
haired;  for  the  most  part  she  it  left  j 
to  the  Imagination  of  the  reader,  and 
the  novelist  does  not  assume  the  task 
of  the;  society  reporter. 

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Sims  for  a  min- 
ute. He  Is  sorely  distressed  at  the 
scarcity  of  fruit  in  London.  "On  a 
certain  day  last  week  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen  in  Covent  Garden  re- 
ceived fiOO  boxes  of  foreign  fruit.  On 
the  same  day  last  year  he  received 
1 2,000  boxes."  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  best  apples  of  New  England  are 
exported  and  are  sold  in  London  at  a 
price  cheaper  than  that  asked  for  the 
best  that  remain  and  are  sent  to  Bos- 
ton. 

Who  read's  the  poems  of  "Barry 
Cornwall"  today?  Yet  his  name  is  not 
unknown  in  villages  of  this  common- 
wealth, for  in  a  little  store  far  from 
literary  reviews  and  critical  discus- 
sion we  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  box  of 
Barry  Cornwall  cigars,  and  the  price 
made  the  poet's  name  familiar  among 
the  humblest  Portuguese. 
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George  R.  Sims  has  for  years 
ittsjn  and  compiled  a  page  of  the 
ferie,   and   this   pago   Is   known  to 


GHOST  STORIES. 

A  writer  In  the  Literary  Post  as- 
serted that  ghost  stories  are  easily 
written,  for  there  is  no  need  for  the 
observance  of  probabilities.  For  this 
statement  he  ia  taken  to  task  by  the 
London  Globe,  which  replies  that  to 
write  a  modern  ghost  story  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter,  that  this  manner  of  tale 
has  gone  through  three  stages.  There 
was  first  the  plain  narration;  then 
the  story  that  tricked  the  reader; 
cow  there  is  the  story  that  deals  with 
"delicate  theories  of  hypnotics  and 
balances  itself  between  pure  science 
and  applied  occultism." 

Probably  the  most  impressive  ghost 
story  ever  written  is  "The  House  and 
the  Brain"  or  "The  Haunted  and  the 
Haunters"  as  it  is  also  called.  This 
frtory  undoubtedly  upset  the  nerves 
cf  every  one  who  read  it  and  it 
haunted  the  memory  as  long  as  mem- 
ory lasted.  But  the  writer,  Bulwer, 
was  singularly  interested  in  occult 
subjects,  and  this  story  though  it  was 
written  years  ago,  is  still  modern.  It 
is  far  removed  from  the  ghost  story 
as  understood  by  Anne  Radcliffe  and 
her  disciples  or  by  compilers  of  such 
works  as  "Tales  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der." Fitz  James  O'Brien  wrote  two 
ghost  stories  that  are  still  modern. 
"The  Lost  Room"  and  "What  Was 
It?"  Le  Fanu  was  a  master  of  the 
mystery  that  brought  a  shudder,  but 
his  tales  were  of  the  old  school,  and 
his  purpose,  as  that  of  others  whose 
stories  now  provoke  a  smile,  was 
that  of  the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick:  to 
make  the  flesh  creep.  The  stories  by 
Bulwer  and  O'Brien  are  to  be  classed 
with  the  singularly  disagreeable  ghost 
story  by  Henry  James,  with  Kipling's 

"They",  with  the  plague  tale  of  the 
Incubus  published  some  years  ago  In 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  The  London 
Globe  is  safe  in  saying  that  a  modern 
ghost  story  is  not  easily  written. 

Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  difficulty 
far  to  seek.  The  old  stories  with 
headless  horsemen,  wailing  appari- 
tions, clanking  chains  at  midnight, 
cold  blasts  preceding  the  entrance  of 
a  sad-faced  woman  in  the  long-closed 
bed-chamber,  are  hopelessly  out  of 
fashion.  The  thought  of  a  rocking 
chair  in  motion  in  the  gaunt  room  of 
a  remote  farm  house,  rocking  with- 
out cause  and  only  at  a  certain  time 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  mod- 
ern imagination.  As  in  Hood's  poem 
the  suggestion  of  a  haunting  spirit  is 
now  more  terrible  than  the  sight  of 
the  spectre  would  be.  The  late  Fred- 
eric W.  H.  Meyers  gave  the  reason 
in  his  "Human  Personality  and  its 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death."  The  crop 
of  fictitious  ghost  stories  furnishes  a 
proof  of  "The  persistence  of  precon- 
ceived notions."  "For  they  go  on 
being  framed  according  to  canons  of 
their  own  and  deal  with  a  set  of  im- 
aginary phenomena  quite  different 
from  those  which  actually  occur." 

A  man  may  well  be  uncomfortable 
from  a  vague  dread  while  attempting 
to  sleep  in  a  house  that  has  observed 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  generations; 
for  he  has  discussed  the  theory  that 
walls  may  be  receptive  and  under 
certain  conditions  give  out  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  long  after  the 
actual  crime  or  horror. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

The  Herald  has  received  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  in 
his  most  serious  vein  as  an  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology. 

"WAUKEEPIT,  Aug.  12, 1910. 
"To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

"I  have  been  visiting  for  a  week  in 
a  village  near  Clamport  and  often  | 
wearied  by  the  conversation  on  my  I 
host's  veranda,  disconcerted   by  the 
amazing  activity  of  the  young  at  ten-  j 
nis  and  in  the  ocean  when  they  are 
not  on  the  links  or  motoring  at  the 
rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  afraid  of 
afternoon  calls  or  teas  at  the  Casino, 
I  have  spent  much  time  at  the  store 
with  profit  to  myself  and,  as  I  fondly 
hope,  to  humanity,  for  I  have  acquired 
valuable    material    for   my  magnum 
opus,  to  which  I  have  before  this  re- 
ferred, but  not  immodestly.  Making 
myself  welcome  by  buying  a  box  o 
smoking  tobacco  at  a  ridiculously  lo 
price,  I  have  listened  to  the  talk, 
the    storekeeper    and    his  cus' 
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riot  school  nor  I*  art  neglect 
ere  U  Illuminative  criticism  of 
cBwottar'a  quartet  that  gives 
is  In  the  Town  Hall,  and  there 
least  two  portrait  painters  piy- 
elr  trnde.  There  Is  also  gossip 
the  financial  condition  of  cot- 
and  villagers.  There  Is  this 
nee  between  the  talk  here  and 
I  Porphyry:  there  la  a  greater 
less  In  expression  of  thought. 


port  when  H  wns  In  all  ways  detmnt-i 

•ul.  The  men  and  women  sojourning 
there  for  the  summer  formed  a  colony 
with  simple  views  of  life.  They  rest- 
ed, they  talked  on  subjects  that  weie 
of  advantage  to  the  soul,  yet  they 
were  not  prigs  but  human  beings, 
who  found  pleasure  In  Ashing,  bath- 
ing driving  along  wood-roads,  over 
moors  by  ponds  and  er.mhcrry  l>o;;s. 
I  ovlng  the  wild  tlowers,  they  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  elaborate  gardens 
with  carefully  prepared  clay  Reds. 
They  dressed  plainly,  but  they  were 
at  ease  In  their  clothes,  which  became 
them.  Some  were  well-to-do,  but 
there  was  no  talk  about  money  and 
anv  one  that  dally  advertised  h  s 
wealth  would  not  have  enjoyed  his 
I  stay.  _____ 

••Now  all  this  Is  changed,  and  the 
change  was  Inevitable  In  Clamport  as 
it  was  In  villages  of  Long  Island  or 
at  any  colony  like  that  of  Onteora  In 
the  Catskllls.  The  rich  have  so  much;  I 
why  cannot  they  let  the  men  and 
women    of   moderate    means  lead 


pros- 
He 

The 
plays 
the  ln- 


I   "Mr    William   Hazlltt  once  wrote  a 
Hour  essay  about  the  manner  in  which 
[country  people  regarded  city  men  that 
[sojourned  among  them  for  a  time;  how 
I  these    cltlaens    and    their    wives  and 
[daughters   were  deliberately    and  mo- 
Irosely  misunderstood  and  maligned.  His 
(own  experience  In  the  country  was  not 
(fortunate  and   when   he.  visited  It  ho 
(was  distressed  In  mind,  suspicious,  cyn- 
Bcal-  furthermore  he  was  given  to  deep 
Ipotatlnns  of  strong  waters,  and  when 
In©  abjured   them  "he  was  a  slave  to 
(stronger  tea.      Nowhere  on  the  Cape 
'have  I  found  this  attitude  of  villagers 
toward   cottagers  find   other  "summer 
people  "    Nowhere  have  I  suspected  any 
natlve'of  even  thinking:  'Halloo!  Here's 
a  stranger!    Let's   throw  a  brick  at 

"I  am  aware  that  here  as  In  other 
villages  throughout  New  England,  and 

In  fact  throughout  the  land,  the  city 
I  man  believes  that  the  natives  charge 
Ihlm  exorbitant  prices  for  meat,  eggs, 
fish  milk,  garden  truck;  that  they 
I argue  'Our  season  is  a  short  one;  he  s 
Irlch;  "let's  soak  him.'  This  belief  Is  in 
I  many  cases  unfounded.  The  cottager 
Idoes  nm  bear  in  mind  that  the  season 
Is  short:  that  the  price  of  grain  and 
fo.lder  Is  high;  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  to  he  reckoned  with;  that 
fruit  broueht  from  the  city  is  perisha- 
Ible  and  trade  in  it  is  a  gamble.  The 
I villager  thinks  all  cottasers  have  plenty 
I  of  money;  otherwise  how  can  a  man 
I  afford  to  have  two  homes,  and  spend 
I  much  time  away  from  his  business: 
I how  can  he  afford  to  loaf  on  a  veranda 
lor  waste  hours  driving  a  little  ball. 
|The  thought  that  all  cottagers  are  not 
I millionaires  does  not  enter  his  head. 
I Mr.  Wlnterbottom  may  earn  a  modest 
I  income  by  writing  for  magazines;  Mr. 
ISmlthers  mav  be  a  lawyer  with  a  small 
Ipractlce;  Mr.  Hurlstone  may  be  in  poor 
I  health  and  helped  by  his  relatives;  it 
I matters  not;  the  fact  that  the  three  can 
llive  In  a  cottage  and  are  not  seen  actu- 
lally  at  work  settles  it:  They  have 
Imonev  and  if  they  do  not  spend  it 
I  recklessly,  they  are  thrifty,  'near.' 

!•  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  villager 
has  good  cause  to  complain  of  some 
cottagers'  evil  though  unconscious  in- 
fluence over  the  women  of  the  vil- 
lager's family.  There  are  some  wom- 
en from  the  city  who,  with  their 
daughters,  are  always  on  parade. 
They  dress  In  "Waukeepit  as  they 
would  In  town  at  the  height  of  the 


not  on  friendly  terms  with  Nature; 
"hey  are  rather  afraid  of  her,  and  they 


are  not  comfortable  until  they  have 
surrounded  themselves  with _  artificial 


sights  and  sounds.  Their  restlessness 
Is  contagious.  Their  extravagance 
raises  the  cost  of  living  for  all.  Little 
by  little  they  obscure  favorite  views 
that  have  for  years  been  open.  1  hey 
close  paths  and  woods  that  have  been 
free    since    the    Indians    fished  and 

""."-There  will  soon  be  no  spot  along 
the  shore  where  the  man  of  small  in- 
come will  be  safe.  He  will  be  forced 
?o  move  as  were  the  first  dwellers  by 
ne^nvadlng  whites  And  if  CO  agers 
are  thus  affected,  how  Is  it  with  the 
villagers" 
"Y 


fours  In  the  bonds  of  sociology 

"HERKIMER  JOHNSON." 
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SEASON  WEAK 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  dismissed  the 
summer  theatrical  season  of  1910  In  Lon. 
Uon  as  not  a  remarkable  one.  It  was 
darkened  by  the  death  of  King  Edward 
VII.,  and  it  caused  many  managers 
anxiety.  "The  management  of  a  London 
theatre  seems  to  become  a  more  des- 
perate gamble  each  year.  There  are  a 
great  many  theatres;  the  seats  in  them 
are  very  expensive;  salaries  get  higher 
instead  of  more  reasonable;  and  Mi* 
ideas  some  managers  hold  of  what  con-j 
stltutes  an  attractive  dramatic  enter-J 
talnment  are  really  beyond  all  compre- 
hension. Any  number  of  bad  plays 
have  been  produced— Including  several 
from  the  French,  as  though  our  own 
'dramatists  had  been  proved  incapable 
of  originating  bad  plays— and  the  everj 
present  necessity  of  providing  this  or 
that  'star'  actor  or  actress  with  a  suffi- 
ciently long  and  dominant  character  has 
been  a  further  contributory  to  the  public 
gloom  and  to  that  'deadly  stillness  of 
the  Inner  sepulchre'  which  has  prevailed 
in  a  good  many  theatrical  box  offices 
during  the  past  six  months." 

It  appears  that  the  most  interesting 
event  of  this  season  was  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman's  experiment  with  a  repertory 
house.  New  plays  by  Messrs.  Shaw, 
season,  as  they  would  have  dressed  at  Galsworthy,  Barrie  and  Barker  were 
Saratoga   and    Newport    In    the    old    produced  in  quick  succession.  Several 

 .„..„„,  „,...  „«  hntel   life  when    of  these  plays  did  not  meet  with  suc- 

flamboyant  days  of  hotel  lire  wnen    cesg  ag  fa_  &g  the  paym„  pub,lc  was 

costly  costumes  and  dazzling  jewels  concerned."    "H.  M.  W.,"  the  dramatic 

were  donned  merely  for  the  walk  en  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  writes 

the  long  verandas.    Their  little  girls  sensibly   about   those   productions,  be- 

u  t    "  R  '     ,  ,      ...  lieving  that  a  reoertory  theatre  in  which 

are  dressed  absurdly  for  country  life.  new  piays  are  produced  at  the  rate  of 

iThis  fuss,  this  splurge  affects  thevll-  one  or  two  a  week  has  little  chance  of 

!laee  airls  and  often  the  older  women,  success.    "Each  play  is  at  once  reviewed 

They  conv  the  prevailing  coiffure  and  at  length  In  the  press;  the  memory  of 

lexaee  rate  it    Their  Sunday  best  is  the  one  before   is  driven   out  by  the: 

Ihardlv  good  enough  for  an  errand  to  clash  of  its  successor,  and  the  public 

lthe  store  or  for  the  gathering  at  the  become  bewildered  as  to  what  they  will 

InostofTl'e  while  the  mail  is  distribut-  see  if  they  visit  the  house.    The  first 

l  ing     They    fret   at   the    thought   of  essential  In  an  institution  of  this  kind  isl 

I  housework,  and  at  times  they  flatly  to  establish  a  reputation,  not   for  the 

I  rebel.    Would  a  cottager  like  to  em-  production  of  new  plays,   but  for  the- 

I  plov  one  to  help  In  the  kitchen,  to  artistic  acting  of  good  plays,  new  or 

I  act  as  nursery  maid?  In  Clamport  not  old." 

a  girl  is  to  be  had  for  this  purpose.  '        _  „ 

I  no   matter  what  wages  are   offered.  Thus  does  "H.  M.  W.,"  perhaps  un-. 

I  and    these    girls   need    money.     The  consciously,  echo  the  opinion  of  Goethe 

I  mothers  of  some  have  told  me  that  talking  about  his  experiences  as  a  thea- 

I  Jane  and  Maria  sulk  over  the  work  tre  manager  in  Weimar  to  Eckermann. 

I  at   home.    These  girls  see  the  ones  Goethe  deplored  the  passion  for  produc- 

[  f rom   the    city   enjoying    themselves!  ing  new  plays  or  operas  that  might  be 

day    and    night;    they    cannot    rise  seen  only  a  few  times  In  a  season.  He 

I  above  envy.   Their  dream  is  to  live  in  regarded   the    time    In   preparation  as 

I  the  town  and  possess  things,  though  wasted  when  new  pieces  were  performed! 

these  things  be  only  cheap  imitations  In  rapid  succession.   The  players'did  not 

of  those  that  make  them  discontent-  have  opportunity  to  master  thoroughly 

Th%v  have  no  eyes  for  the  sea  and  their  parts  and  bring  out  all  that  was 

ds.  clear  sky  and  undlmmed  stars;  in  them.    Audiences  did  not  have  time 

to  make  up  their  minds  about  the  play. 
For  practice  is  as  necessary  to  an  audi-' 
ence  as  to  a  company  of  players. 


reason  that  It  dealt  with  Ulcus  un 

life  rather  than  with  'aituatl 
'Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  In  credited,  r 

or  wrongly,  by  .some  of  his  friend: 
hopelessness  as  to  the  Immediate 
peots  of  the  Theatre  of  Ideas 
Is  quite  needlessly  pessimistic, 
comparative  failure  of  certain 
at  the  Puke  of  York's  was 
evltable  consequence  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  presented.  If 
•Misalliance'  had  heon  given,  as  the 
much  Inferior  'Getting  Married  was.  at 
the  Havmarket,  for  a  'run,'  It  would 
have  drawn  the  town.  In  spite  of  the 
perfectly  conscientious  dislike  which 
some  of  the  critics  displayed  toward 
It  The  Intellectual  Theatre  Is  not 
dead  The  recent  successes  of  'Don  and 
•The  Blue  Bird'  and  of  the  revival  of 
•The  Importance  of  Being  Lamest 
prove  that."  ____ 

Wlnthrop  Ames  has  been  talking 
amiably  with  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  about  the 
prospects  of  the  New  Theatre  this  com- 
ing season.  As  his  company  will  visit 
Boston  In  April  his  remarks  are  of  In- 
terest to  us.  Is  It  possible  that  the  pro- 
duction of  unfamiliar  plays— "Don. 
"Strife."  "The  Nigger,"  "Sister  Beat- 
rice "  disconcerted  the  public  of  Boston 
last  aoason  and  that  this  public  would 
have  preferred  old  plays?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  was  the  reason  for  the  shaoby 
reception  of  this  excellent  company. 

"Twelfth  Night."  beautifully  produced 
drew  a  pitiably  small  audience,  which 
could  not  have  guessed  beforehand  how 
ineffective  Miss  Russell  would  be  as 
Viols, 

Mr  Ames  will  produce  this  season 
Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  and  eleven 
other  pieces.  "By  the  nature  of  our 
policy  one-third  of  them  must  b.e  clas- 
sical productions"  and  by  "classical, 
Mr.  Ames  means  plays  which  have  been 
accepted  as  standard  for  more  than  100 
years— A  definition  that  might  easily 
excite  discussion. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  would  give 
new  authors  a  chance,  and  he  answered 
shrewdly:  "There  are  so  few  really 
good  pkiys  written.  Of  the  large  num- 
ber read  for  us  last  year  only  a  very, 
very  few  showed  the  least  signs  of 
dramatic  Instinct.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons are  writing  plays  without  knowing 
the  technic  of  the  drama." 

There  was  talk  of  Mr.  Baker's  young 
men  at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Ames 
thinks  the  course  is  of  value  "in  that 
It  will  inspire,  if  nothing  more,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  drama;  it  will  at  least 
furnish  intelligent  theatregoers;  it  cer- 
tainly furnishes  an  Ingredient  which 
will  grow."  Some  of  the  young  men 
may  turn  out  dramatic  critics,  and  Mr. 
Ames  admits  graciously  that  a  dramatic 
critic  may  be  "useful  to  managers  for 
advertising  purposes,"  and  they  may 
"furnish  theatregoers  with  sufficient 
information  to  make  a  selection  of  what 
thev  want  to  see."  But  the  highest  ser- 
vice that  a  college  course  in  the  drama 
does  for  the  theatre,  according  to  Mr. 
Ames,  is  "the  recognition  that  it  gives 
to  the  art  of  playwriting." 


may  have  a  more  enviable  position 
Berlin  and  be  willing  to  keep  It. 


The  season  will  open  at  the  New 
Theatre  about  the  middle  of  September 
with  "The  Blue  Bird."  Mr.  Acton  Davies 
lays  that  one  of  the  actresses  has  al'- 
ready  begged,  for  superstitious  reasons 
that  she  should  not  be  compelled  to 
take  the  part  either  of  the  Lime  Tree  or 
the  Lemon.  There  is  only  one  out 
this  pleasing  jest.  There  is  no  lime 
tree  or  lemon  in  the  list  of  personages 
The  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  lin- 
den, fir.  cypress,  chestnut,  poplar,  wil- 
low; and  there  is  the  ivy  plant. 

And  will  this  charming  play  be  "pop- 
ular" in  America?  It  has  great  success 
in  Russia — it  was  first  played  at  Mos- 
cow, in  190S;  its  success  in  London  is 
known  to  all  that  are  interested  in 
theatrical  matters.  Mr.  Ames,  wishing 
to  correct  the  impr.ession  th'at  the  play 
is  for  children,  says  that  while  the  piece 
will  please  children,  the  poetry,  the 
philosophy,  the  "real  essence  of  the 
story'.'  will  escape  them,  as  the  satire 
in  "Peter  Fan"  escaped  them.  "Though 
'Peter  Pan'  was  one  of  the  biggest  sue-i 
cesses  of  the  decade,  it  failed  to  please: 
many  adults  because  they  were  blind  to 
its  real  meaning.  You  know  in  every 
brain  there  is  a  blind  spot;  it  may  be 
a  blindness  for  color,  which  is  the  most 
commonly  known,  or  it  may  be  a  blind- 
ness in  understanding  the  subtlety  of) 
meanings.  For  that  reason  "Peter  Pan' 
seemed  childish  and  silly  to  the  poetry 

blind  'The  Blue  Bird'  in  the  same  way] 
will  be  thought  by  many  to  be  worthless 
beyond  its  spectacular  value.  There  is,; 
however,  a  deep  meaning  in  'The  Blue 
Bird,'  which  is  the  real  raison  d'etre  of 
the  play.  Children  will  enjoy  it — yes. I 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given — 
but  it  is  not- essentially  a  child's  play."] 
At  the  New  Theatre  the  leading  parts 
will  be  taken  by  grown  actors. 


rankest  perfume  Is  sweeter  to 
them  than  fragrance  of  pines  or  the 
smell   of  the  earth   smiling  after  a 
/shower;    they    would    exchange  the 
|not«s  of  the  song-sparrow,  the  'chro- 
Imatic  reed'  of  trie   whippoorwill,  the 
lcf»ll  of  th"  Bob  White  or  the  bluejay, 
lthe  debate  of  crows  on  the  salt  marsh 
|at  daybreak  for  one  waltz  squeaked 
land  scrapea  by  an  orchestra  for  dan- 
Icing.   Those  girls  do  not  copy  the  ex- 
!  ample  of  the  simply  dressed  among 
lthe    wealthy   cottagers.    They  doubt 
lthe  wealth  of  the  parents,  for  they 
see  no  sign  of  it  on  the  back  of  the 
child. 


Another  feature  of  the  London  sum- 
mer season  was  an  elaborate  Shake-1 
speare  festival  at  Her  Majesty's,  In 
which  a  larger  number  than  ever  be- 
fore of  the  poet's  plays  were  presented. 
Miss  Nellson-Terry  "suddenly  sprang 
into  sympathetic  notice  by  a  very  easy 
and  technically  finished  performance 
of  the  part  of  Viola."  Still  another 
feature  was  the  Othello  of  the  Sicilian 
actor    Giovanni    Grasso.      The  Irish 


The  Herald  reviewed  not  long  ago  Mr. 
Hector  Fleisehmann's  "Rachel  Intlme." 
The  memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino, 
second  series,  contains  a  frank  criticism 
of  the  actress,  who  In  1838.  the  time  of 
this  criticism!  was  taking  Paris  by 
storm  and  making  the  dry  bones  of  the 
classic  drama  live. 

"I  was  not  at  all  pleased.  They  all 
acted  very  badly,  though  Mile.  Rachel 
is  not  so  bad  as  tfie  rest.  They  played 
•Andromaque,'  in  which  she  took  the 
part  of  Hermoine,  the  part  of  irony, 
scorn  and  disdain.  She  went  through  it 
accurately  and  Intelligently,  but  there 
is  no  sympathy  or  attraction  in  her  act- 
ing. She  has  a  thin  voice,  is  neither 
pretty  nor  beautiful,  but  very  young, 
and  might  become  an  excellent  actress 
if  she  had  good  training.  The  rest  of 
the  company  is  wretched.  I  was  very 
bored,  and  returned  home  benumbed." 


Players  met  with  deserved  success 
"Nor  do  these  village  girls  see  that    two   "almost   ferociously  pessimistic" 
L.  ,    ,         ■■        ...  pieces  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Robinson,  "a  couple 

they  are  more  In  harmony  with  coun-  £f  entertaining  comedies  by  Mr.  Will- 
life  and  are  the  ones  to  be  envied.-  iam  Boyle  and  a  delightful  farce  by 
re  are  rich  persons  who  are  trying   Lady  Gregory  called  'The  Image  '  " 

T  .      „,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  produced     a  fine 

(her  cottagers.  I  remember  Clam-  pll^r  caned  'The  Strong  People.'  deal- 
ing with  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  :n  America,  but  his  admirers  .li- 


lt Is  announced  that  Mr.  Welngartner, 
the  conductor  and  director  of  the  Court 
Opera  House  at  Vienna  and  the  con-, 
ductotf   of   the   Philharmonic   concerts,  I 
purposes  to   resign   his  positions  and  I 
;there|is  already  talk  of  his  successor.  I 
Dr.  Muck  is  named  by  some,  and  he  isl 
I  reported  as  saying  that  the  musical  lifej 
j  In  Vienna  offers  greater  inducements  to] 
i  him  tman  does  the  life  in  Boston.   If  he 
should  be  chosen  as  Mr.  Welngartner's 
I  successor,    he    would   probably  accept, 
!  and  tliis  would  be  a  disappointment  to 
many} who  have  been  looking  forward  to 
his  riturn  to  this  city.   That  he  Is  [not 
whollt'  happy  in  Berlin  la  the  secret  of  ' 
1' "v  I    His    colleagues,  Richard 


"Perclval."    the   Paris  correspondent1 

of  the  Referee  (London),  noting  the; 
death  of  Delphlne  Ugalde,  once  a  fam- 
ous opera  singer  In  Pnrls,  writes  about 
his  visit  to  her  last  summer  when  she 
was  "86  years  old."  "She  was  a  tiny,1 
beautiful  old  lady,  In  a  big  sun  bonnet, 
very  deaf,  nlrtost  blind,  and  charming 
still.  She  talked  to  me  about  the  late 
King  Edward  whom  she  remembered 
as  'un  bambin  dcllcleux.'  For  her  great 
pride  was  that  she  sang  to  Quetm  Vic- 
toria, and  that  among  her  audience 
that  evening  were  seven  reigning  kings 
and  queens.  The  quavering,  high-pitched 
voice  which  told  me  this  had  charmed 
Europe  when  our  parents  were  In 
knickerbockers.  She  could  remember 
Pattl's  first  performance,  had  been  a 
patroness  of  Gounod,  and  had  lent 
money  to'  the  elder  Dumas.  And  she 
died  a  few  days  ago!  But  the  thing  1 
shall  always  remember  from  that  after- 
noon's conversation  at  Merville  is  the 
last  sentence  of  it:  'Forgive  me,'  she 
said,  as  I  went,  'forgive  me  for  being 
no  longer  young.'  She  was  one  of  les 
plus  grandes  aniourruses  of  the  last 
century,  and  she  could  not  forget  It, 
though  she  was  eighty-six." 

According  to  Riemann's  "Music  Lex- 
ikon,"  Delphlne  Ugalde.  who  was  born 
Beauce,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1829,  so  she 
was  onlv  In  her  81st  year  when  she 
died.  She  sang  first  at  the  Opera,  then 
nt  the  Opera  Comlque,  'and  afterward 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  In  1866  she 
was  manager  of  the  Bouffes  Parl- 
siens.  She  not  only  taught  singing; 
she  wrote  the  music  for  an  opera. 
"Perclval"  says  she  was  the  first 
French  actress  who  "went  out  on 
tour."  This  statement  is  a  surprising 
one.  Rachel  toured  In  the  French 
provinces  before  Mme.  Ugalde  was 
famous,  and  Rachel  was  by  no  means 
the  first.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Gounod  had  Mme.  Ugalde  In  mind  for 
Marguerite;  but  she  preferred  to  take 
part  in  an  opera  by  Masse,  "La  Fee' 
Carabosse,"  that  was  forgotten  long 
ago. 


Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc  and  her 
husband,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  are 
making  preparations  for  a  perform- 
ance of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at 
their  castle  at  St.  Wandrille. 

"Macbeth"  as  an  opera,  with  music 
by  Bloch,  will  be  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  with  Lucienne  Breval 
as  Lady  Macbeth.  No  opera  based  on 
this  tragedy  has  succeeded. 

Mme.  Rejane  and  Lucien  Guitry  will 
play  in  "The  Child  of  LoVe"  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  Paris,  next  January. 

"A  concert  hall  that  will '  cost  4,000,- 
000  crowns  will  be  built  in  Vienna." 
Is  not  the  cost  exaggerated? 

The  patient  Griselda  has  again  in-  j 
spired  a  composer.  Richard  Mandl) 
has  written  a  symphonic  poem  which 
he  has  named  after  her.  It  is  in  five 
movements  and  for  mezzo-soprano,  fe- 
male chorus,  organ  and  orchestra. 

The  "Societe  francaise  dee  Amis  de 
la  Musique"  in  Munich  will  hold  a 
music  festival  Sept.  18-20,  to  show  sys- 
tematically the  development  of  French 
classic  and  modern  compositions. 
There  will  be  three  orchestral  concerts 
and  two  concerts  of  chamber  music 
and  songs.  Among  the  prominent  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  musicians  inter- 
ested as  "patrons"  are  Messrs.  d'Al- 
bert,  D'raesike.  Fried,  Humperdinck, 
Mahler,  Richard  Strauss,  Weingartner. 
Mo.tl,  Neitzel,  Nikisch,  Sauer,  Steinbach. 
The  name  of  Siegfried  Wagner  is  also 
on  the  list.  We  miss  the  name  of  Dr. 
Muck,  although  his  associates  in  the 
Berlin  Opera  House  are  among  the 
patrons. 

An  opera,  "Der  Talisman"  (book  by 
Fulda),  by  a  woman,'  Adela  Maddison, 
will  be  produced  at  Lelpslc  in  Novem- 
ber. A  pupil  of  Gabriel  Faure,  she  has 
lived  for  some  years  in  Berlin.  As  a 
composer  she  is  known  only  by  a  few 
songs. 

The  first  act  of  Richard  Strauss 
new  opera  is  already  printed,  but  it  Is 
kept  jealously  from  the  public. 

Mathllde  Mikier,  to  whom  Richard 
Wagner  wrote  over  80  letters,  died  re- 
cently, very  old,  at  Mayence,  and  be- 
queathed the  letters  to  the  firm  of, 
Schott's  Sons.   

There  is  no  satisfactory  life  of  Robert; 
Schumann  in  English.  It  was  said  a| 
few  years  ago  that  Mr.  Richard  Aldrichi 
of  the  New  York  Times  was  at  work  on 
one.  Probably  the  most  important  biog- 
raphy of  Schumann  is  by  Von  Wasle- 
lewski  A  fourth  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  has  been  published  by  Breitkopt 
&  Haertel.  It  contains  additional  let- 
ters, an  investigation  of  his  sojourn  in! 
Vienna,  and  more  Information  about  his 
relations  with  Wagner  and  the  nature 
of  his  insanity  and  death. 

Max  Bruch,  who  is  in  his  73d  year 
and  not  in  the  best  of  health,  retires 
from  his  duties  as  teacher  at  the  royal 
academic  high  school  for  music  in  Ber- 
lin and  from  all  governmental  duties. 

What  will  become  of  the  autograph 
score  of  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,'  now] 
that  Pauline  Viardot  is  dead?  ^fil 
D'Annunzio's  "Citta  Morte"  has  been 
arranged  by  the  author  as  an  opera 
libretto  Raoul  Pugno,  well  known  here 
as  a  pianist,  and  Nadia  Boulanger  are 
writing  the  music.  ,  ' 

A  new  symphony  of  little  worth  by 
Mozart  has  been  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Royal  Library  In  Berlin.  It  was 
written  in  1770-71,'  when  Mozart  was  in 
Italv  and  about  14  years  old. 

When  "Thais"  was  performed  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  Odessa,  Miss  Vanbrandt 
as  the  heroine  was  dressed  chiefly  in! 
rarlands  of  camellias.  The  Menestrel 
says  the  effect  was  such  that  the  audi- 
'  ence  left  the  hall  and  the  performance 
was  abandoned. 

Here  is  a  pleasing  commentary  on  the 
life  of  a  musician  in  France.  The  posi- 
tion of  choir  organist  at  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Rennes  is  vacant.  An 
advertisment  assures  candidates  of  a 
salary  of  $200. 


Mr  Heldane,  6peaklng  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  r?port  on  army  ex- 
penditure, said  that  the  excess  of  outlay 
In  1908-09  was  du»  to  the  play  "An  Eng- 
lishman's Home.''    The  play  encouraged 


y>e  In  the  House  cried  out:  "Well  you 
I  can  t  expect  two  plays  like  that." 
,    An  adaptation  of  Mr.    H.   G.  Wells' 
"Kipps"  will  be  produced  in  London. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke's  new  play  "The  Man 
from  the  Sea"  will  be  produced  about 
the  middle  of  mxt  month,  with  Robert 
Loralne  sje  the  hero.    Mr.  Loralne  as 
"Mr.  Jones,"  does  reckless  things  in  an 
aeroplane,  for  he  is  enthusiastic  about 
1  flying. 

Miss  Cecilia  Loftus'  Imitation  of  Miss 
Pavlova  is  called  "A  Suggestion  of  Pav- 
lova." 

Mine.  Liza  Lehmann  brought  out  some 
of  her  new  songs  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don July  21:  A  setting  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
"Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  "Five  Little  Love 
Songs,"  and  Browning's  "Incident  of  a 
French  Camp."   "It  cannot  be  said  that 
any  of  these  compositions  show  advance 
j  of  the  composer's  talents.    Too  often  it 
1  seems  as  thougii  the  music  had  been 
J  written  with  a  low  estimate  of  the  vocal 
I  abilities  of  amateurs." 
J    "Lancelot"  of  the  Referee  found  that 
[Richard  Martin's  gestures  as  Des  Grieux 
1  in  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut"  were  "at 
,  times  deficient  in  the  elaborateness  of 
the  period." 
When     Mr.     Beecham     brought  out 
I  Mozart's    little    opera,    "The  Impre- 
Jsarlo."  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  July 
I  23,  the  first  scene  from  the  second  act 

of  Sheridan's  "School  for  Scandal" 
was  Interpolated,  for  Mme.  Pfeil  to 
prove  her  abilities  as  an  actress  to 
the  impresario  Frank. 

A   Parisian    journal    recently  pub- 
|  H.shed     the     following  advertisement: 
"Dramatic  author,  35  years  old,  tall, 
.ark.  witty,  dresses  well  and  has  a 
rrtain   situation    in    the     world  of 
ashion  and  letters,  would  be  willing1 
:r.  marry  a  young  lady  or  a  widow 
[with  a  dot  of  f.500,000." 

They  have  been  giving  Shakesper- 
111  out-of-door  performances  in  Ger- 
lany.    Actors  and  actresses  attached 
3  the  School  for  Acting  of  the  Ger- 
lan  theatres,  accompanied  by  a  full 
ichestra    gave   a  performance   In  a 
erlln  suburb  of  "Midsummer  Night's 
Team,"    with    woods   for     a  back- 
round,  and  the  moon  for  chief  light. 
The    Pilgrim    Players   of  Birming- 
am  appearing  in     London     !n  Mr 
eat's  "The  King's  Threshold"  were 
rnsured  for  constant  and  deliberate 
ilspronunciatlon.        "E"      and  "o" 
1  re  turned  Into  "a."    "Thus  we  had 
reference    to    an    'oldast    pupil,'  to 
ham'  Instead  of  them.  'Gard'  Instead 
wt  God,  'carled'  Instead  of  called  and 
other  strange  flowers  of  speech  too 
numerous  to  mention." 


'  The  young  girl,  Ellie,  Is  to  pose  as  Gal- 
atea, and  Jeannie  learns,  when  she  Is 
draping  her.  that  the  girl  Is  her  own 
daughter  by  this  lover.  Ellie  declares 
that  she  Is  prepared  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  living  in  comfort, 
and  she  welcomes  the  advances  of  a 
rich  Frenchman.  A  vulgar  model,  Freda, 
who  dislikes  Jeannie,  plies  her  with  ab- 
sinthe until  she  becomes  intoxicated.  I 
"when  in  the  early  morning  of  the  next 
day  the  Frenchman  breaks  Into  the 
room,  the  girl,  disgusted  with  the  turn 
affairs  have  taken,  stabs  herself  to  the 
heart  in  the  presence  of  her  horrified 
mother."  A  woman,  Mrs.  Alice  Chapin, 
wrote  the  play.  She  also  took  the  part 
of  Jeannie. 

An  adaptation  of  Tennyson's  "Prin- 
cess" was  produced  In  the  grounds  of 
Asburton  House  at  Putney  June  25 

Another   word   about    the  repertory 
theatre.    Mr.  Herbert  French  of  Lon- 
don names  these  practical  difficulties 
of  the  repertory  plan:    "Extreme  cost- 
liness through  the  need  for  additional 
advertising,  to  explain  the  change  of 
bill  to  the  public,  and  for  cartage  of 
scenery,   complexity   an'd  laboriousness 
for  the  theatrical  staff  and  unattrac- 
tiveness    for    authors    who    lose  the 
profits  of  long-run  royalties."    He  be- 
lieves in  the  straight-run  method  in  a 
theatre     partially     endowed.  "How 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  group  of  wealthy 
and     artistic     men     to     relieve  same 
one  first-class  theatre  of  the  burden 
of  rent,  which  often  amounts  to  £200 
a  week.    It  would  then  become  possible 
to  risk  producing  in  the  evening  bill 
plays  of  ideas  such  as  Shaw's  'Mrs 
Warren's    Profession.'   Granville  Bar- 
ker's   'Waste.'   Galsworthy's  'Justice'; 
aesthetic  or  poetic  plays.such  as  Mr' 
Yeats'  'Green  Helmet':   in  alternation 
with  plays  in  which  the  lyric  idea  is 
paramount,  such  as  Rostand's  'Cvrano 
do  Bergerac'  Synge's  'Playboy  of  the 
Western     World,'     'Hannole,'  Ibsen's 
'Pretenders.'.  'Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur 
Poirier,"    'La    Course    du  Flambeau.' 
•Julius  Caesar.'  and  'Hamlet,'  because 
bankruptcy  would  not  stare  the  man- 
agement in  the  face  even  If  a  series  of 
plays  ran  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
only.    Then,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  It  would  become  possible  to 
provide  a  drama  both  of  varietv  and 
of  quality.     Long  runs  would  not  be 
debarred,  but  they  would  not  be  abso- 
lutely required,  and  authors  might  be 
appeased    for    their   shorter    runs  by 
higher  proportionate  royalties." 


UnTte?  ^\Amazons  ^ay  even  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  refer  to 
oung  women  In  riding  dress  who,  mak- 
ing their  way  to  the  school,  ape  man's 
strut  and  swagger;  nor  do  we  have  in 
mind  women  who  do  surprising  feats  on 
|tne  tennis  court  or  In  vaudeville  We 

^,n\sc^nttySdaau?g0h,°efr  Sf^W 
nent    building    contractor"  resldlnT^n 

Ifl^co^lexfon^a^nc^^en^ 
iwhomanak1nd.'"iSSTUht  IsVplfy  *„  ^( 
.Issued  a  challenge,  or  even  a  defiance 
"deflw'0rl<1  "ave  applauded  ffi 

„.£?en  v.ther£  ls  tne  w"e  In  Plttsbunr' 
,hh°  ^l1    ner    husband    bectu III  ,hf 

th0afalnhun,daer  \,bU17'ar-  ?  wcVdo 
M»nS£.£,  I?  er  s'm"ar  circumstances 

answer  vvh^hi.  'atf  at  n,f?ht  shouId 
answer  n  hen  their  wives  call  Everv 

woman  should  know  how  to  handle  a 

gun.   They  should  take  lessons  In  target 

'  fleVIt  1  d,d  I  ^as  SCSI 

nea.  is  years  ago.  Women  should  be 
taught  how  to  shoot  to  kill."  Her  hus- 
band expressed  himself  as  pleased  w"th 
^Uraife  I!"1  her  accuracy  of  Tim 
But  did  she  shoot  with  a  rifle  or  a  re- 
"«Vy.'  ?  ""usket  or  a  bedroom  cannon 
Gun"  Is  vague  In  these  days,  though 

«  A  y.°,un*.  woman  that  Issues 

a  defl  should  always  shoot  with  a 
"gun"  and  the  intention  to  "win  out  " 
so  that  her  skill  can  be  "proven  " 


sack;  but  "In  this  common»=.i.u 
have  heard  countrvwAV"     wea,tn  w<? 
differently  of  a  Sm7ii  ^t"  JLpeak 

"poke"  ory"^tiaufem'aII1thasnnboaenaS  4 
sary  to  go  to  the  Trent, not  "eces- 

and  to  fr.nk  moo^  n^^hrCy1^8  I 
to   eat   saleratus    bread   1  „    /J.  ,y  d 
hear   sound  old   En|  ish   word/1"  l2 
Phrases,  °"sn   words  and 


This  brings  to  mind  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette's  review  of  Mr.  Yeats'  "Green 
Helmet,"  and  as  it  Is  not  too  long,  here 
It  Is:  'We  had  Mr.  Yeats  In  his  sym- 
bolical vein  again  last  night  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  one-act  play,  'The  Green 
Helmet.'  As  one  of  the  characters  sang: 
'Himself  on  the  wind  Is  the  gift  that 
he  gives.'  Its  period  ls  'the  heroic  age,' 
Its  scene.  Ulster,  and  Its  objective 
theme  a  gentleman  who  asks  another 
to  cut  his  head  off  on  condition  that 
the  beheaded  shall  be  permitt..!  sub- 
sequently to  repay  the  little  attention 
to  the  beheader.  The  offer  U  accepted, 
and  the  head  Is  duly  whipped  off;  and 
a.  year  later  the  victim  turns  up  again, 
physically  complete  and  perfectly  com- 
fortable, and  pleasantly  proposes  the 
payment  of  the  other  part  of  the  con- 
tract. And  when  the  executioner  of 
twelve  months  before  honorably,  but 
much  to  his  wife's  distress,  offers  his 
tiead  to  the  visitor's  sword,  magnani- 
mity steps  In,  and  he  U  allowed  to  keep 
It,  The  curtain  therefore  falls  upon 
what  may  he  described  as  'a  happy  end- 
ing.' Subjectively,  it  Is  all  no  doubt 
rery  profound  and  subtle  and  far- 
reaching;  but  as  nine  separate  persons 
whose  opinion  we  asked  as  to  Its  mean- 
ng  were  prompt  with  nine  entirely  dlf- 
erent  Interpretations;  and  as  our  own, 
he  tenth,  had  nothing  In  common  wltii 
:he  other  nine,  we  propose  to  leave  thai 
■  Me  of  the  work  alone  for  the  present, 
ind  to  leave  Interpretation  to  others 
intll  we  have  either  seen  It  again  or 
read  It,  At  present  It  strikes  us  as 
based  partly  on  the  story  of  Saint  Denis 
>f  France',  who,  having  had  his  head 
ut  ofT.  promptly  tucked  It  under  his 
irm  and  walked  about  with  complete 
•ase;  and  partly  upon  the  rbvme  of 
Koko  In  'The  Mikado.'  to  the  effect 
1  hat  'Who's  next  to  be  decapitated.  Can- 
lot  cut  off  another's  head.  Until  he's 
?ut  his  own  off.'  One  point,  however,  Is 
>erhaps  worth  noting  now.  Although  It 
s  all  written  In  a  rhyming  ballad  metre, 
>n  even  more  artificial  medium  than  the 
hymed  Alexandrines  of  the  French 
<tage,  such  of  it  as  was  lucid  also 
tounded  quite  natural:  and  there  were 
Ines,  particularly  towards  the  end. 
hat  had  a  good  deal  of  energy  In  them, 
m  the  whole,  however,  and  pending  a 
nil  Illumination  as  to  the  meaning  ut 
t  all,  we  rather  wish  that  'himself  on 
he  wind'  was  not  quite  so  excessively 
he  gift  that  Mr.  Yeats  gives.  We  prefer 
himself"  on  the  earth,  even  though  he 
were  but  daintily  touching  It.  a  la  Pav- 
lova, with  one  delicately-extended  toe." 

A  one-art  piece.  "Le  Reportage  de 
Monsieur  Plouf."  has  been  successful 
the  Amblgu,  Paris.  "Plouf.  in  the 
(rests  of  his  paper,  pretends  to  be  a 
glar,  and  breaks  Into  a  museum.  He 
s  In  through  a  window,  tips  the 
xdlan.  and  while  he  has  gone  off  to 
.  supper  a  real  burglar  comes  The 
guardian  takes  him  for  another  journal- 
ist and  lets  him  burgle.  The  whole 
thing  Is,  of  course,  absurd,  though  some- 
thing very  like  It  really  happened  at  the 
Louvre." 

Chocolat,  the  clown  of  the  Nouveau 
Cirque,  Paris,  has  received  the  "acad- 
emic palms"  for  his  beneficence  toward 
children.  For  many  years  he  has  visited 
children's  hospitals  and  amused  the  suf- 

There  is  another  drama  with  a  "skil- 
fully managed"  fight  In  It.  this  time  be- 
tween a  wicked  professional  and  a  vir- 
tuous blacksmith.  "Gretna  Green."  a 
"pnglistlc  playlet."  was  produced  at 
Sadler's  Wells.  July  12. 

"A  Modern  Medea."  in  one  act  (Re- 
hearsal Theatre.  London.  July  8),  ls  not 


George  Rlgnold.  who  as  Henry  V. 
was  for  a  time  the  matinee  Idol  In 
our  cities,  now  lives  In  Australia  in  a 
house  overlooking  Sydney  harbor.  An 
actor  writes  of  a  visit  to  him.  "I  went 
out  to  see  George  Rlgnold,  now  74 
years  old.  He  lives  up  a  remote  creek  1 
on  the  side  of  a  precipice,  with  the  i 
sea  at  the  bottom.  We  dined  on  the 
varandah,  and  the  view  was  sublime 
He  !s  the  great  Henry  V.  of  our  boy- 
hood, and  has  settled  out  here  to  end 
his  days:  but  he  still  sits  up  like  an 
old  Vlklns  chief,  and  Is  hale  and 
hearty.  He  has  the  Henry  V  Agin- 
court  flag  flying  over  his  bungalow 
with  a  swan  on  It,  and  he  is  wor- 
shipped out  here  by  everybody" 

H.  B.  Irving  and  Miss  Dorothy  Balrd 
will  make  a  tour  In  Australia  next 
year. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


There  are  essays  on  amazons  from 
that  In  Heywood's  "Book  of  Women" 
to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton's  excursions 
In  his  account  of  Dahomey  and  his 
journey  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  King, 
j  but  there  Is  no  authoritative  treatise  on 
amazons    as    there    la    on  mascottes. 

£°  .Ao,Yb}  ¥.T-  "erklmer  Johnson  wilt 
do  full  justice  to  the  subject  In  his 
Man  as  a  Political  and  Social  Beast"- 
possibly  there  will  be  a  volume  de- 
\oted  to  amazonB;  for  a  circular  Just 
received  announces  that  this  colossal 
work  will  be  extended  to  23  volumes 
feleohant  folio,  sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion) and  the  first  volume  will  positive- 
ly appear  on  the  ISth  of  next  December 
There  has  been  delay  on  account  of 
some  ridiculous  pecuniary  misunder- 
standing between  the  publisher  and  the 
gifted  sociologist.  Mr.  Johnson  will  of 
course  make  use  of  Prof.  Dall  'Osso'a 
discovery  at  Belmonte. 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  Prof. 
Dall'  Osso  has  discovered  the  sepul- 
chres of  two  Amazons  burled  at  Bel- 
monte "In  their  panoply  of  war  be- 
neath their  chariots,"  and  It  Is  also  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  these  Ama- 
zons  wore  ear-rings  of  amber,  pos- 
sibly as  a  remedy  against  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  or  against  the  lightning 
stroke;  for  amber  has  several  uses. 
The  Rev.  John  Wesley  did  not  be- 
lieve In  Amazons.  Reading  Mr. 
Dobb's  "Universal  History,"  he  noted 
In  his  Journal:  "t  still  doubt  of  many 
fnmous  Incidents,  which  have  passed 
current  for  many  ages;  to  Instance 
in  one,  I  cannot  believe  there  was 
ever  such  a  nation  a/  the  Amazons 
In  the  world."  Yet  Wesley  believed 
Implicitly  the  wild  stories  told  him 
by  visionaries,  old  and  young-,  of 
their  adventures  In  the  country  of 
spirits.  And  thus  did  he  resemble 
Mr.  Blckerstaff's  little  godson,  who, 
according  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  did 
not  dollght  in  Aesop's  Fables  because 
he  did  not  believe  thev  were  true,  for 
which  reason  he  had  turned  his 
studies  Into  the  lives  of  Don  Belllanls 
of  Greece.  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  the 
Seven  Champions.  The  essay  Is  one 
of  Steele's  most  delightful  composi- 
tions, but  would  Sir  Richard  be  wel- 
comed today  by  the  editor  of  any 
magazine  or  tea-table  miscellany? 

Now  we  believe  In  Amazons  past, 
present  and  to-come.  Amazons  have 
lived  In  divers  ages  and  provinces.  We 
accept  the  African  QuVen  Medusa,  as 
well  as  Lampedo  and  Marthesla.  The 
warriors  In  Scythla;  Penthesllea  who 
Inspired  a  grim  tragedy  by  von  Klelst. 
a  poor  symphonic  poem  by  Hugo  Wolf 
and  a  fair  overture  by  Goldmark;  the 
cruel  Northern  Queen  who  bent  trees 
that  they  mimht  spring  back  with  cap- 
tive men  as  ripe  fruit;  the  glorious  Tha- 
lestrls  who  went  out  "with  thre  hun- 
dred ladles  of  her  sex.  all  well  mounted 
and  compleatly  armed"  to  woo  Alexander 
the  Great  as  he  was  marching  through 
Hlrcanla.  We  believe  In  the  Amazons 
seen  by  Lopez  da  Aglra  and  his  men. 
These  women  fought  in  Brazil  with 
bows  and  arrows,  tut  only  to  aid  their 
husbands.  "There  were  of  these  women 
upon  divers  partef  of  this  river  who 
sJ!el,n8L  tne  "P«nl*rdea  fighting '  with 
their  husbands  came  in  to  succour  them 
and  shewed  themselves  more  valiant 
[he^n  their_husbandes;  for  which  cause 
Amazones 


Senator  Heyburn  of  Idaho  should  not 
be  so  fussy.    "Dixie."  the  tune  to  which 
he  objected  when  the  band  played  It  at 
a  reception  given  to  a  congressman.  Is 
a  good  tune,  the  most  characteristic 
tune  associated  with  the  national  spirit 
of  this  country.    The  tune,  with  the 
words,  was  Invented  by  a  northern  man. 
a  negro  minstrel,   Dan  Emmett.  and 
sung  by   Bryant's   minstrels  In.  New 
lork  before  the  firing  on  Sunter.  That 
the  South  chose  It  with  other  tunes  as 
a  national  song  simply  shows  that  the 
southerners   had  good   taste.     It  was 
first  a  northern  tune;  then  a  southern 
tune;  now  It  Is  the  tune  of  a  whole  and 
united   nation.     The   tune  "America." 
English  by  birth   serves  four  or  five 
countries  as  a  national  anthem.  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  Is  an  old  Eng- 
lish  drinking  song   "To   Anacreon  In 
Heaven.  '    It  is  almost  as  hard  to  sing 
by   reason  of  compass  and  Intervals 
as   'Jerusalem  the  Golden."    It  Is  true 
that  the  senator  In  "The  Dodge  Club" 
?.fi8  thrilled,  hearing  It  on  the  Plnclan 
Hill.    'There  ls  our  national  anthem — 
I  the    commemoration    of    national  tri- 
umph; the  grand  upsoarlng  of  the  vic- 
torious American  eagle  as  It  wings  Its 
everlasting    flight    through    the  blue 
empyrean  away  up  to  the  eternal  stars'" 
"Yankee  Doodle"  Is  a  mystery.    No  one 
knows  the  origin  of  the  tune  or  of  the 
words,  though  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  hair-trigger,  cock- 
sure opinions  have  been  printed.  James 
de  Mllle,  a  Canadian,  characterized  the 
air  by  a  list  of  adjectives  as  long  as 
lists  strung  together  by  Rabelais.  "The 
nlr  Is  rash,  reckless,  gay.  triumphant, 
noisy,    boisterous,    careless,  heedless 
rampant,  raging,  roaring,  rattle-braln- 
Ish.     devil-may-care-lsh.  plague-take- 
the-hlndmost-lsh;    but    solemn,  stern 
hopeful,     resolute,     fierce  menacing,' 
strong,  cantankerous  (cantankerous  Is 
entirely  an  American  idea),  bold,  dar- 
ing—words fall."    And  how  much  more 
could  be  written  In  praise  of  "Dixie"! 


{  a  boy*  his 
that  f  '1 


A  student  of  life  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  Kentucky  Is  delighted  be- 
cause they  use  the  good  old  English 
words,  "buss"  for  "kiss,"  "gorm"  for 
"muss,"    "poke"    for    a  small  bag. 
Buss  Is  a  good  word.    Falstaff  uses 
It  In  "Henry  IV."  and  It  Is  common 
In  old  ballads.    We  have  never  heard 
It  In  New  England,  but  "gorm"  ls  an 
old  Northamptonshire  word,  to  smear 
to  dirty,  and  we  have  heard  it  fre- 
quently   In    village    use,  sometimes 
with    reference    to    a    greedy  sloppy 
bf-y:  "There  he  sat,  gormlng  away " 
Gaumy     In  the  same  English  prov- 
ince means  sticky,  as  with  smeared 
'sugar  or  treacle,  and  the  New  Eng- 
and  word  with  reference  to  smear- 
'"B    Kjuttony    may    thus  be  spelled 
£.  a,!'  8Peak  ot  "buying  a  pig  |n  a 
poke,    for  tinko  used  to    mean  a  small 


O  TEMPORAi     O  MORES! 

A  letter,  dated  Boston,  was  pub- 
lished recently  In  the  New  York  Sun 
The  writer,  or  writers,  tor  the  letter 
was    signed    "Two    Victims,"  com- 
plained that  manners  are  decaying  or 
are  already  decayed.   It  appears  that 
there  are   young   men.  "unattached 
young  cubs."  who  accept  invitations 
to  dinner  and  never  return  the  cour- 
tesy, "even  by  making  the  conven- 
tional dinner  call."  A  "scion  of  a  'fine 
old  Southern  family'  "  invited  to  d.ine 
with  a  young  lady  visiting  the  two 
victims  and  made  one  of  a  theatre 
party,   did   not   call   afterward,  al- 
though the  guest  stayed  for  three 
weeks.   "He  is  a  man  of  some  leisure, 
not  to  say  means."    Another  man, 
about  to  marry -a  woman  who  is  a 
stranger  to  Boston,  ate  two  meals  on 
a  holiday  in  the  victims'  house;  he 
was  afterward  invited  to  a  week-end 
house  party,  which  he  accepted,  but 
he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  nor 
did  he  send  a  letter  of  explanation. 
The  "two  victims"  are  sure  that  his 
bride  will  find  Boston  chilly.  These 
offenders,  and  others  like  them,  come 
of  "ostensibly  good  families,  and  are 
college  bred." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  old  books  on 
etiquette  and  in  manuals  for  gour- 
mands and  gourmets  there  was  rigid  I 
Insistence  on  the  duty  of  an  after- 
1  dinner  call,  the  "visit  of  digestion."  A 
time  for  this  visit  was  appointed, 
and  any  delay  was  regarded  as  an 
act  of  unpardonable  rudeness.  But 
jwe  have  changed  all  that.  Visiting 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  as  far  as 
the  male  is  concerned.  He  may  drop 
in  at  afternoon  tea,  if  he  thinks  that 
he  will  meet  women  worth  his  while 
— without  regard  to  the  hostess — or 
If  he  have  nothing  better  to  do.  But 
the  formal  call  in  Boston  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  except  among  families 
that    preserve    the    old  traditions, 
families  that  lead  quiet  lives  and  do 
not  welcome  newspaper  notoriety. 

The   young   men   specifically  com- 
plained of  may  not  have  liked  the 
dinner,  the  visiting  young  woman,  or 
the  play.  Their  conduct  was  undoubt- 
edly, rude.    Nor   would    It   be  any 
reasonable  answer  if  one  of  them 
should  say:     "I  did  not  know  that 
'Two  Victims'  kept  a  set  of  books  and 
entered  'one  dinner'  or  'one  theatre! 
party'  against  any  one  of  us."  Visit- 
ors from  other  cities  sometimes  ex- ' 
press  the  opinion  that  neither  the 
young  men  nor  the  young  women  of 
I  Boston  wear  the  fine  flower  of  cour- 
tesy; that  the  girls  show  little  re- 
spect toward  the  middle-aged;  that 
the  young  men  at  house-parties  and 
balls  are  barely  civil  toward  young 
women  who  come  from  another  town 
even  though  their  hostesses  are  wlll- 
I  Ing  to  give  satisfactory  certificates 
concerning  birth  and  rearing  and  the 
I  strangers  themselves  are  attractive. 
This   apparent   rudeness   may  come 
I  from  shyness,  as  Insolence  ls  some- 
:  times  a  defence  for  self-conscious- 
ness.   The  modern  parent  In  Boston 
seems  almost  helpless  In  the  presence 
of  the  assertive  child.    Frank  Stock- 
ton described  amusingly   the  parent  j 
at  bay.    In  these  days  the  parent  I 
does'  not  have  the  courage  to  stand 
at  bay. 


AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL  —  The 
Lindsay  Morlson  Stock  Company  in 
"Q'llney  Adams  Sawyer,"  dramatized 
rrom  the  novel  of  the  same  name,  by 
Justin  Adams.  Cast: 

I  rS'i'lF'l  t*,*m'„  Saw.T«"  Theodore  FHohns 

m!?™  w""""?,'  ",,nr"  ''•  Connor 

Hlr.im  Maxwell  William  ReW.Hf 

u.Ser%H.fl.',.0n William  Maiwi 
H.T\vZi\n William  I..al,r 

Sam  inn      „■  •  I a"L.-'"':? 

Benonl   Hill. BLi  Freeman 

^;«„?h '^,nam:::::::K«t&^„n 
m.&  stt.  ::;:.:.:.  ValltiV'£m. 

.  .   0o,nl'  reniherroi 
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oPERA  HOPSE— "The  Shoe- 
,    author's  name  omitted  on  the 
gram.  Cast: 

•hone  Pete  Jack  Sharker 

tua  BUI  Jack  Bharkey 

n  rierson  Thomns  W.  Faber 

»T  Mack  John  H.  Moore 

nle  Roberta  Arthur  A.  Prams 

ey  Torn  Oladts  Wilcox 

a  Goldberg  Mlas  Hattla  Remp»l 

rn  Plcrson  Miss  Maaie  Harrison 

■lei  Hamilton  Miss  May  Noble 

rls  Goldberr  Harry  Fields 
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Ml «i  Rose  Pltonof  dived  Into  vaude- 
ville last  night  at  Keith's  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  It.  The  audience  did.  too,  and 
she  smiled  her  frank  and  boyish  smile 
and  retired  amid  handclapplngs  with  a 
basket  of  flowers  almost  as  big  as  her- 
self. 

George  Decost,  Mlas  Pltonof's  instruo- 
'tor  at  the  Dorchester  bath,  introduced 
flier.  First  he  told  all  about  the  swim 
to  Boston  light— how  difficult  it  was, 
how  many  strong  men  had  tried  It,  and 
all  but  one  had  failed,  and  then  how 
his  pupil  did  It.  Miss  Pltonof  came  run- 
ning out  In  a  little  white  dress,  looking 
in  the  glimpse  the  audience  got  much 
younger  than  her  advertised  15  years. 

A  moment  later  she  pranced  back  on 
the  stage  again  In  short  red  tights  as 
the  ourtaln  went  up  disclosing  the  fa- 
miliar mirrored  tank.  She  6howed  the 
"Pltonof  kick,"  a  swimming  stroke  much 
like  the  ordinary  breast  stroke  except 
for  the  action  of  the  legs.  Then  she  i 
dived,  after  the  accepted  fashion  and  | 
seemed  to  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  all. 
Every  once  In  a  while  the  audience 
clapped. 

It  was  a  kindly  crowd,  and  very  curl- 
'Ous  to  see  the  girl  who  had  done  the 
I  long  and  difficult  swim.    In  Boston,  the 
turn   is   interesting  because  everybody 
i  knows  where  Boston  light  is  and  what 
a  Job  it  is  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
!  getting  there  by  dint  of  sheer  muscle 
and  courage.   That  was  why  the  specta- 
tors were  so  pleasant  toward  the  young 
swimmer.    In  New  York,  for  instance, 
where  nohodr   but   the  seafarers  ever 
heard  of  Boston  light,  it  is  possible  to 
Imagine    that    audiences    wouldn't  be 
greatly  interested 

Th«rre  were  some  other  enjoyable 
things  on  the  bill.  Billy  Gaston  and  Isa- 
belle  D'Armonu,  late  of  musical  comedy, 
for  Instance.  She  is  very  pretty,  and  he 
I  has  a  nonchalant  way  of  dancing  and 
1  singing  and  talking  nonsense  that  is 
usually  effective.  Their  act  is  novel  and 
da'ntv-  a  pleasure  because  It  is  differ- 
ent and  done  with  enthusiasm  that  Is 
catching.  „    ,  _, 

Then  there  are  Avery  and  Hart.  They 
are  colored  men.  on>  a  trim  young  chap 
with  a  nimble  tongue;  the  other  a  long, 
awkward  fellow  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
dazed  wonderment.  The  slender  one  up- 
braids the  lankv  one  for  his  conduct  at 
a  party,  and  it  is  very  ludicrous.  Then 
they  wind  up  with  what  starts  out, 
apparently,  to  be  the  time-worn  speech 
of  thanks  and  ends  up  in  a  way  novel 
and  laughable.  The  comedy  of  the  pair 
is  fresh  and  clean,  their  business  hap- 
pilv  conceived  and  carried  out  with 
skill. 

"The  Horse  Trader"  is  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  trick  mule,  only  the  mule 
i.s'four  horses.  A  fat,  retired  Eng- 
lish merchant,  who  doesn't  know  a 
fetlock  from  a  headstall,  tries  to  ride 
them  The  opportunities  for  comedy 
are  obvious,  and  equine  and  human 
Performers  let  none  of  them  slip. 

Julie  Ring  and  Company  play  a 
familiar  sort  of  farce.  «U  Is  al'  about 
a  girl  who  gets  in  a  college  boy  s 
loom  by  mistake  and  has  a  difficult 
and  embarrassing  time  getting  out 
Done  with  spirit,  it  wins  much  laugh- 

teAnother  sketch  on  a  program  which 
abounds  In  them  ls^*h«~  ?L 
Flats,"  done  by  C.  B.  Ward.  Kathrin 
Klare  and  Alice  I*  Ward  The 
vounger  woman  and  the  man  provide 
most  of  the  fun. 

Mrs  William  Annls  and  her  eom- 
panv.  which  Includes  a  tenor  who  stalks 
before  the  footlights  with  one  white 
glove  and  the  other  dangling  carelesslj 
in  his  hand  furnish  a  little  music.  Al- 
Ifred  Gill  the  violinist,  played  "The 
Mocking  Bird"  to  the  great  delight  of 
"verybody.  He  might  have  given  an 
encore,  though  none  of  the  rest  got  the 

ChOthers  on  the  bill  were  Vlttorla  and 
Giorgetta.  hand  balancers:  Phi  and 
Nettle  Peters  comedians.  The  klneto- 
graph  showed  how  New  York  looked 
before  It  grew  up 

MR.  RUSSELL'S  RULES. 

Mr.  Henry  Russell,  director  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  has  made  two! 
rules  for  next  season  which  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  subscribers  and 
others.  The  first  rule  Is  this:  No  one| 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Opera  House 
after  the  curtain  Is  raised  until  thei 
end  of  the    scene.    Boxholders  arej 
exempt  from  this  rule,  "as  the  loca- , 
tlon  of  their  seats  permits  them  to 
enter  or  leave  without  inconvenience) 
to  others."  This  rule  is  reasonable  in 
all  respects,  although  we  would  have 
,jt  extended  so  that  nobody  would  be' 
Emitted  after  the  overture  has  be- 
The  boxholders  deserve  their 
tlege  If  only  by  reason  of  their | 


There  was  no  instance  of  chattering 
about  topics  of  the  day  or  laughing 
either  In  a  general  or  boisterous  man- 
fter  during  u  passionate  or  dull  sceno 
on  the  stage.  There  was  the  utmost 
respect  shown  toward  others  In  the 
audience  and  toward  the  singers. 
Some  may  say  that  this  rule  will  in- 
convenience dwellers  In  the  suburbs 
and  "they  that  go  down  to  the  West 
in  broughams";  that  there  will  in- 
evitably be  delay  on  stormy  nights; 
that  those  in  carriages  and  automo- 
biles at  the  end  of  the  long  line  will 
suffer.  But  grand  opera  is  a  thing  of 
pomp  and  ceremony.  The  swell  in 
|  Punch,  when  asked  how  he  succeeded 

in  tying  a  miraculous  cravat,  an-! 
swered:  "I  give  my  whole  mind  toj 
It."  The  operagoer  should  give  hla 
whole  mind  to  the  performance;  he 
should  prepare  for  it;  he  should  sac- 
rifice everything  else  to  it.  A  similar! 
rule  about  latecomers  has  worked  ad- 
vantageously for  years  at  Symphony 
concerts.  They  that  purposely  enter 
the  Opera  House  late  that  they  may 
be  seen  will  have  ample  opportunity 
for  self-display  during  the  intermis- 
sions. 

The  other  rule  is  even  more  com- 
mendable: "In  the  future  it  will  be 
considered  a  breach  of  the  rules  of 
the  Opera  House  to  accept  encores  or 
in  any  way  acknowledge  the  audi- 
ence during  the  acts."  The  singers 
have  been  notified  of  this,  and  Mr. 
Russell  asks  the  co-operation  of  the 
audience.  In  this  he  does  well,  for 
the  audience  last  season  was  as  much 
to  blame  as  any  singer.    It  is  true 


that  certain  singers, 
among  the  most  prominent,  evidently 
expected  applause  the  moment  they 
came  on  the  stage;  anticipated  a 
repetition  of  a  favorite  aria;  bowed 
gratefully  and  thus  interrupted  an 
emotional  scene,  but  the  audience  en 


mer  out  in-  i hut  h«%9h  run  the  house  I 

"nicely"  1"  1"  r  absence  soon  finds  out 

the  vanity  of  his  boast  Mrs.  Jellyby, 
deeply  interested  in  Borrloboola-Gha 
and  the  natives,  neglected  shamefully 
her  house  and  dinners  were  served 
almost  raw  by  tho  young  woman 
with  a  flannel  bandage  in  a  slovenly! 
manner,  but  It  never  occurred  to  the 
eminent  philanthropist  to  train  her 
mild,  bald,  spectacled  husband  to 
roast  the  beef,  to  make  the  pudding 
and  to  serve  them. 

There  are  households  in  America 
whore  men  successfully  take  the 
place  of  women  as  cooks  and  second 
girls.  These  men  are  generally  Japan- 
ese, Chinese,  Italians  or  negroes.  The 
orientals  are  admirable  in  every  way. 
Their  quietness  alone  commends 
them.  In  a  story  by  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant an  escaped  convict  was  an  ex- 
emplary lady's  maid  until  he  was  de- 
tected in  his  disguise.  But  the  aver- 
age New  England  woman,  no  matter 
how  ardent  she  may  be  In  her  labor 
I  for  women's  rights,  would  111  brook 
the  idea  of  a  man  puttering  about 
In  the  kitchen.  Nevertheless  hun- 
dreds of  young  girls  marry  without 
the  slightest  instruction  in  housework 
and  are  dependent  on  what  are  ironi- 
cally termed  intelligence  offices.  Is 
there  not  something  in  Mr.  Sims'  pro- 
posal? And  is  it  necessarily  humil- 
iating to  the  pride  of  man? 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

There  was  cheering  nows  from  New- 
port R.  I.,  early  in  July.  The  cottagers 
decreed  that  early-to-bed  should  be  the 
fashion.  Entertainments  beginning  with 
an  elaborate  dinner  and  ending  with 
and  they  were!  dancing  were  all  over  before  midnight, 


and  at  p  A.  M.  the  cottagers  were  seen 
riding  or  driving  or  walking  or  sitting 
on  the  veranda  reading  some  improving 
book,  as  George  Finlay's  "Greece  Under 
the  Romans"  or  the  Life  °f  D,d"  e' 
Drew  They  had  perhaps  Pandered  the 
dictum  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson:  "\\  ork 
will  not  really  hurt  any  one  who  can 


couraged  them.    There  are  moments  j  eat  ami  by  these  reports 

when  unusually  fine  singing  or  act- 
ing compels  the  tribute  of  Instantan- 
eous applause.  This  should  be  thun- 
derous, but  not  long  continued.  The 
time  for  general  appreciation  Is  at 
the  end  of  an  act. 


/flr.  >7<° 


MEN  IN  THE  KITCHEN 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  dramatist, 
poet,  journalist,  and  as  mere  man  in- 
terested in  the  sale  of  a  hair  tonic,  is 


These  men  and  women,  after  all  were 
not   idlers,    frivolous,    eager  to    sit  at 
table  with  a  chimpanzee  as  guest  or 
honor  or  to  give  a  dinner  to  sumptu 
ously  stabled  horses.    They  had  been 
maligned     Nor  were  observers,  socioi 
oglsts  and  humanitarians  seriously  dis- 
turbed when  on  Aug.  12  there  was  a  de 
parture  from  the  conventional  when 
there  was  dancing  on  the  sands  tQ  JHM 
music  of  negro  mandolmists.  wltn  <¥gT 
n^r  served  in  a  tent.    Some  depl«red  the 
fact  that  after  the  lance  the  guests  all 
took  a  seabath,  and  Mnt; *v  11 
for  there  was  comparatively  little  nine 
be'ween  food  and  bath,  but  as  long  « 
peacock  was  not  served  the  risk  was 
comparatively  slight.    In  the .days .  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  oegan 


teresteu  m  l.ic  =>"^  ««•  "  ■ — *    ~  the  ancient  Romans,  wara  r^ek 

urging  in  the  Referee  the  whole  and  to  bo  corrupted,  the  eating  of  Peacoc* 
rounded  education  of  the  British  boy.l  ^S^A*  K*' 


This  education  should  be  free  and  it 
should  include  sewing  and  cooking. 
Not  that  this  ideal  boy  should  neces- 
sarily be  trained  as  a  chef,  as  a  daz- 
zling virtuoso  to  be  ranked  with 
Vatel  and  Soyer,  but  as  a  plain  cook 
for  home  use.  He  should  be  a  good 
roaster  and  broiler  and  he  should  be 
"versed  in  the  art  of  pie,  pudding  and 
tart,  and  the  lucrative  skill  of  the 
oven."  Southerners  will  not  agree  to 
Mr.  Sims'  belief  that  "men  are  in- 
variably better  cooks  than  women  if 
once  they  take  to  it,"  and  they  will 
point  with  pride  to  "Mammy"  in  the 
quarters,  but  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  discuss  this  question.  Mr.  Sims  ar- 
gue? that  woman  is  ousting  man 
from  the  labor  market.  "Every  year 
the  number  of  girls  and  women  whose 
employment  takes  them  from  home 
all  day  long  increases,  and  in  many 
homes  the  women  are  now  the  wage- 
earners.  The  domestic  side  of  home 
life  must,  then,  either  be  neglected  or 
the  men  who  are  kept  at  home  be- 
cause their  places  have  been  taken  by 
women  must  learn  to  undertake  the 
domestic  duties." 

Anthropologists  will  at  once  say 
that  there  are  historical  precedents] 
for  this  division  of  labor;  that  in  old! 
times  there  were  nations  amongj 
whom  the  custom  prevailed  that  the 
women  should  govern,  wage  war  or 
repel  Invaders,  hunt  and  fish,  while 
the  men  were  expected  to  look  after 
the  house,  weave,  cook,  and  do  other 
things  that  now  arc  regarded  as  es- 
sentially feminine  tasks  and  occupa- 
tions These  men  were  undoubtedly 
trained  from  boyhood,  for  no  man  is 
suddenly'  a  cook  or  an  expert  in 
chamber  work.  Any  husband  who 
assures  his  wife  departing  for  a  sum- 


The  news  that  was  published  on  the 
13th  inst.  was  a  wind  that  scatters  the 
fog  of  doubt.  A  cottager  who  Is  most 
prominent  this  season  for  her  dancing 
parties  gave  a  brilliant  bail.  She  has; 
"an  eye  like  an  eagle,  scanning  her 
guests  for  two  purposes,  one  to  see  they 
are  bavins  a  good  time,  and  the  other 
to  see  thit  no  person  is  Present  that 

sr.1  «s&£ 

atnnuab&tftra 

The  hostess  answered     But  ^neve  ^ 

ihtrs^'4"oUr  sfcgB  ubny 

This  pleasing  incident  in  the  sum- 
mer iife  of  high  society  at  Newport 
suggests  an  essay  on  unbidden  gues* 
as  they  are  to  be  observed  In  melo- 
drama, farce,  opera,  ballad  and  ro- 
mance. The  mysterious  stranger  is 
sometimes  the  Fiend  himself  orjome 
poor  ghost  who 


must  be  snug  in  his 

k'ometilnefh^rpracucal  Joker  or  th. 

he  was  Mr  — -— .  »"»  ' ■  t  several 
ln    ^6  hf°Wasnlngton    where  perhaps 

Sable  distinction,  for  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  repor ter    hat  young 

ingredient  of  wit.  and  every  surprise, 
oartv  should  have  at  lea; at  Darty" 
A  deliberately  P.^^.^^otn  a  bo« 
is  a  cruel  imposition  that  is  ouu 


IK  expense  to  a  struggling  clergy  - 

„,    Sunday  school  teacher,  min  su- 

ST  with  "a"  'parVv'"  nm-ened6  byVeur- 
nrlse  In  this  Instance  the  surprise i 
would  have  been  irresistible  11 'no ^ne, 
had  known  Mr.  — — -.  now  °^fa^0 

bottese  a°nd  S««A^H&wSi« 

a  lighter  heart  and  more  a  ry  steps 

guy?"  'MliHn 

"That  portion  of  young  society  that 
likes  to  be  thought  sporty  and  ori- 
ginal." As  though  there  could  be 
anyhtlng  original  in  entertainment  at 
this  late  day!  As  though  everything 
had  not  been  done  and  seen  In  the 
Rome  of  the  emperors,  In  the  Bagdad 
of  Harun  al-Raschld,  ln  the  Nineveh 
Of  Semlramls,  in  the  London  of 
Charles  II  and  the  Paris  of  Louis  XV. 
Tntre  was  a  fine  old  Roman  swell 
who  had  seen  it  all  and  was  the  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream  of  his  day.  He 
wrote  on  his  tablets:  "I  am  tired  of 
doing  the  same  things,"  and  then  he 
killed  himself.  In  this  way  Perhaps 
he  found  something  new  and  at  last 
experienced  a  thrill.  , 

In  like  manner  are  not  hosts  ana 
guests  bored  beyond  measure  by  see- 
ing the  same  faces  at  dinners  and, 
dances?  There  is  the  same  succession 
of  dishes;  there  is  the  same  chatter  the 
the  same  anecdotage.  and  the  variations 
on  a  theme  of  scandal  are  necessarily 
cast  in  the  old  form.  The  theme  Itself 
cannot  be  new;  there  Is  only  a  change 
iof  name.  Again  we  say,  how  welcome, 
an  unbidden  guest,  some  one  from  a 
foreign  court  or  far-off  Isle  over  wnich 
he  may  rule  as  Clunies-Ross  over  the 
bolos  and  Keeling  Islands,  some  editor 
of  a  comic  weekly,  a  hunter  after  dime 
museum  freaks,  or  some  talkative  per- 
son escaped  from  his  keeper. 

Sergt.  Mitchell  is  described  as  a 
pleasant  faced  young  man  with  a  fresh 
English  complexion  and  of  average  size. 
"There  is  about  him  nothing  to  suggest 
the  sleuth."  On  the  steamer  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  stock-broker.  But 
how  should  the  ideal  detective  look?  We 
pass  over  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  for  he 
was  a  detective  only  for  magazine  pur- 
poses and  for  Mr.  Gillette.  Inspector 
Bucket  was  stoutly  bulU,  steady-look- 
ing, sharp-eyed,  of  about  the  middle 
age  He  dressed  in  black.  So  did  Ser- 
geant Cuff  in  "The  Moonstone";  r 
grizzled,  elderly  man.  miserably  lean, 
hatchet-faced,  with  a  dry  and  yellow 
skin  steely  light  gray  eyes.  "His  walk 
was'  soft;  his  voice  was  melancholy; 
his  long  lanky  fingers  were  hooked 
like  claw's  He  might  have  been  a  par- 
son, or  an  undertaker,  or  anything  else 
you  like,  except  what  he  really  was. 
The  sergeant  wore  a  white  cravat.  This 
thing  is  certain.  The  ideal  detective 
must  have  a  searching  eye.  "The  eye 
that  never  sleeps";  and  it  is  still  more 
melodramatic  when  he  has  two  of  them. 
What  did  those  voyagers  on  the  steam- 
er •  expect?  That  Sergeant  Mitchell 
should  appear  each  day  in  a  different 
disguise?  That  he  should  have  a  varie- 
ty of  false  whlske\*s.  ranging  from  Pic- 
cadilly weepers  to  Galway  sluggers, 
from  mutton  chop  to  zymos?  That 
handcuffs  should  clatter  in  his  left  coat 
tall  pocket  and  that  he  should  flash 
a  dark  lantern  on  his  midnight  ale  and 
Welsh  rabbit?  That  he  should  stop 
this  woman  or  that  man  on  the  deck 
with  "Husssssssh!  I'm  a  detective,"  or 
go  about  shouting  the  fact  like  Hawk- 
shaw  ln  Tom  Taylor's  play?  Sergeant 
Mitchell  for  the  time  being  was  not 
a-detecting;  he  was  merely  a  passen- 
ger It  Is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  said  anything  if  he  had  seen  the 
appearance  of  a  cold  deck  in  the  smok- 
ing cabin.   

There  has  naturally  been  much  com- 
ment, serious  and  flippant,  on  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  collection  of  "up-to-date 
short  stories,"  standard  works  of  fic- 
tion and  volumes  of  railway  statistics 
for  Dr.  Eliot's  five-foot  shelf  ln  the 
cars  of  the  Burlington  Railway  Com- 
pany. A  New  York  bookseller  said  not 
long  ago  that  the  author  read  by  almost 
everybody  Is  Alexander  Dumas  the 
elder.  "All  kinds  a»nd  conditions  of 
people  ask  for  Dumas.  I  sell  one  copy 
to  a  man  in  overalls  and  the  next  to  a 
wearer  of  a  high  hat.  There  seems  to 
be  no  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  color 
when  It  comes  to  Dumas,  and  I  figure 
it's  because  we  all  of  us  like  a  "real 
story.'  "  And  yet  tno  volume  of  Dumas 
was  included  ln  this  railway  library.  A 
volume  of  short  stories  about  railway 
accidents  and  about  murders  and  ghosts 
connected  with  railways  wouhl  please 
the  ironist,  who  going  to  sea  would 
choose  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor," 
"Foul  Play"— the  list  might  be  extended 
at  great  length.  The  Chinamen  who 
la'elv  crossed  ln  the  chain  room  of  an 
Atlantic  steamer  should  have  been  pro- 
vided with  Capt.  Mayne  Reld's  "Boy 
Tar,"  whose  discomforts  must  have 
been  akin  to  theirs. 


OYSTERS  ON  TREES. 

The  travellers  who  told  strange 
tales  and  were  regarded  by  their  con 
temporaries  as  liars,  entertaining  per- 
sons, ingenious,  but  liars,  are  nearly 
all  vindicated.  Herodotus  is  now  con- 
sidered as  too  scrupulous  concerning 
truthfulness  in  narration.  Marco  Polo, 
we  now  know,  could  not  tell  the  whole 
truth,  as  Mr.  John  Maseneld  puts  it; 
"he  had  to  leave  his  tale  half  told  lesl 
be  should  lack  believers,  when  ht 
came  back  from  the  East" ;  for  th« 
j&ast  was  then,  to  the  European,  "a 
I  misty  unknown  country,  full  of  splen 
I  dors  and  terrors,"  and    all    that  hi 


!ius  and  that  our  Lord  was  born 
'here."  How  Bruce  was  laughed  at 
md  scorned  because  he  Insisted  that 
kbyssinians  cut  steaks  from  living 
attle,  and  there  was  a  race  that  lived 
in  lion's  flesh  to  keep  down  the  num- 
ier  of  the  destroyers!  When  the  dar- 
ng,  heroic  giant  of  a  man  died  of  a 
all  in  handing  a  lady  to  a  carriage, 
there  were  some  who  saw  heaven's 
ironical  vengeance  on  a  fabulist.  Wit- 
ness in  our  own  day  the  abuse  heapec 
on  Du  Chaillu  and  Landor. 

We  know  now  that  there  are  pig- 
mies and  gorillas;  that  there  are 
sheep  whose  tails  weigh  fifty  pounds 
or  more.  Nearly  all  the  "ancient  lies" 
about  men,  women  and  beasts  turn 
out  to  be  truths,  and  again  we  are  re- 
minded that  oysters  grow  on  trees. 
The  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
confirms  the  story  that  to  some  has 
been  a  preposterous  legend.  Capt. 
Kerr  of  Baltimore  has  seen  these  oys- 
ters, no  doubt  eaten  them.  "Oysters 
of  good  flavor,"  says  the  report,  "are 
quite  plentiful  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Island;  they  are  usually  attached 
to  the  roots  and  lower  branches  of 
the  mangrove  trees  at  the  shore."  And 
so  the  early  voyagers  to  the  Islands  of 
the  west  were  not  reckless  liars.  Mr. 
John  R.  Phllpots  alludes  to  these 
"legends"  lu  his  "Oysters,  .And  All 
About  Them"  (vol  I.,  pp.  67-69).  The 
common  mangrove  and  others  of  its 
tribe,  rhizophorae,  along  tropica^ 
shores  root  in  the  mud  and  form  for- 
ests below  high  water  mark.  Numer- 
ous root-like  projections  support  the 
stems,  and  these  stems,  when  the  tide 
goes  out,  and  on  margins  of  great 
rivers,  are  often  covered  with  oysters. 
This  species  Is  called  the  tree  oyster, 
"Ostra  arborea."  The  negroes,  wlshr 
lng  to  eat,  lop  off  a  branch  which 
:s  usually  heavy  enough  for  any  one 
man  to  carry.  Mr.  Phllpots  Judicious- 
ly says,  referring  to  "legends"  that 
n  re  now  recognized  as  matter  of  fact 
truths:  "How  wise  is  it,  then,  to 
guard  against  extremes!  The  scepti- 
cism on  which  some  pride  themselves 
Is  closely  allied  with  the  credulity 
they  affect  to  despise." 

And  now  we  may  confidently  expect 
a  consular  report  that  will  prove  the 
existence  of  the  unicorn  with  alt  his 
pleasing  traits  elsewhere  than  In  her- 
aldry. Vertomanus  Baw  two  in  an 
•  rlental  preserve  and  they  were  ten- 
derly cared  for,  but  since  his  day  they 
have  been  so  scarce  that  they  are  now 
reckoned  fabulous.  Even  Mr.  Roose- 
velt did  not  kill  one  In  Africa. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Elena  D.  Smith, 
ho  for  five  years,  bb  Albert  C.  Martl- 
ez.  wore  male  attire,  consorted  freely 
ilth  men  in  business  relations  and  In 
antes  for  recreation.  Is  an  extraor- 
Inary  one.  extraordinary  chiefly  for  the 
act  that  she  escaped  detection.  Yet 
here  have  been  other  Instances  of  slml. 
>r  masquerading  that  have  been  still 
nore  extraordinary,  as  that  of  Catarlna 
le  Kraitso.  known  ».«  the  nun-lleutenunt, 
vho  escaped   from   a  Spanish  convent 


ilng  woundeU  severely  In  a 
at  Cuzco  returned  to  Spall 
pensioned'  by  Philip  IV.,  and 
j pea red  mysteriously  on  a 
it  at  the  landing  place  of 


ered  at  Alx-la-Chapelle,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Velasquez  was  amongst 
those  who  painted  her,  for,  idolized  by 
all  classes  in  Spain,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  her  portrait. 


And  where  did  De  Quincey  And  au- 
thority! for  a  curious  foot  note?  The 
text  reads:  "Biscuit  is  one  of  the  best 
things  I  know,  even  if  not  made  by  Mrs. 
Bobo."  The  foot  note  is  asr  follows: 
"Who  is  Mrs.  Bobo?  The  reader  will 
say,  "I  know  not  Bobo.'  "  Possibly  but 
for  all  that,  Bobo  is  known  to  Senates. 
From  the  American  Senate  (Fridav, 
March  10.  1854)  Bobo  received  the  am- 
plest testimonials  of  merits  that  have 
not  yet  been  matched.  In  the  debate  on 
William  Nevlns'  claim  for  the  extension 
of  his  patent  for  a  machine  that  rolls 
and  cuts  crackers  and  biscuits,  thus 
spoke  Mr.  Adams,  a  most  distinguished 
senator,  against  Mr.  Badger:  "It  is 
said  that  this  is  a  discovery  of  the 
patentee  for  making  the  best  biscuits 
Now.  if  It  be  so.  he  must  have  got  his 
invention  from  Mrs.  Bobo  of  Alabama; 
for  she  certainly  makes  better  biscuit 
than  anybody  in  the  world.  I  can  prove 
by  my  friend  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Clay) 
who  sits  beside  me,  and  by  any  man 
who  ever  stayed  at  Mrs.  Bobo's  house, 
that  she  makes  better  biscuit  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world;  and,  if  this  man 
has  the  best  plan  for  making  biscuit,  he 
must  have  got  It  from  her."  Hence- 
forward I  hope  we  know  where  to  apply 
for  biscuit."  According  to  De  Quincey. 
this  remarkable  debate  took  place  in  the 
Senate  in  1854.  The  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Bobo  In  the  text  and  the  foot  note  could 
not  therefore  have  been  In  De  Qui-ncey's 
story  as  first  published  in  Taifs  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  in  1847.  two  months  and 
a  half  after  the  appearance  of  the  article 
In  the  Revue  des  Deux.Mondes,  and  thev 
were  probably  added  when  he  reprinted 
the  story  in  1S54  In  a  volume  of  the  col-1 
lectlve  edition  of  his  writings. 


There  have  been  other  famous  In- 
stances of  women  escaping  detection 
'and  passing  for  men  until  death. 
There  was  a  highly  esteemed  surgeon  ' 
In  the  English  army,  one  that  was 
honored  with  degrees  and  decorated. 
It  Is  said  that  his  sex  was  suspected 
at  a  dinner  of  military  officers  but 
he  passed  as  a  male  as  long  as  he 
lived.  There  was  Mile,  de  Maupln. 
who  dressed  ns  a  man  and  had  wlldi 
[adventures.  Even  when  she  was  n 
Iprlde  of  the  Paris  opera,  she  was  fond' 
I  of  donning  man's  dress  and  sallying 
forth  to  pick  quarrels.  It  Is  related 
that  she  slew  three  men  In  duels  In 
one  night.  It  was  she  that  suggested 
tho  heroine  of  Theophlle  Gautlcr's 
romance.  I 
She  and  Mary  Frith  and  the  Ambree 
woman,  successors  to  Quch  martial 
I  ladles  as  Marflsa.  Bradaoiant  and 
Brltnmart  are  not  to  he  confounded 
with  women  like  Catnrlna  awl  Mrs. 
'Smith  who  wished  to  be  taken  for 
men.  'Mary  Frith,  better  known  as 
Moll  Cut-purse,  or  the  Roaring  Girl 
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j  Nor  Is  there  any  place  here 
for 'a  discussion  concerning  the  true 
character  of  the  Chevalier  d'bon. 


Cataiina  was.thus  vlcscrlbed  by  a  con-  ! 
•  mporaneous    historian:     "She    Is    ot  j 
arge  size  for  a  woman,  without  hav-  [ 
ng  the  stature  of  a  fine  man.   She  ha-; 
10  throat  or  bust  to  speak  of.   Her  fig- 
ire  is  neither  good  nor  bad.    She  has 
•lock  hair  short  like  that  of  a  mm.  and 
lomaded  In  the  mhlon.   She  Is  dressed  i 

ke  Spaniard.  Her  gait  Is  elegant  and 
nrht,  and  she  carries  a  sword  well.  She 
ISJ  •<  martial  air.  Her  hands  alone  haye 
i  something  feminine  about  them,  and 
this  more  in  their  pose  than  In  their 
fliape.  Finally  her  upper  lip  is  covered 
ivlth  a  slight  down,  which,  without  be- 
ng  actually  a  mustache,  yet  gives  a 
jertaln   virile  aspect  to   her  pnyslog- 

Her  memoirs,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  herself,  were  made  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Alexis  de  Valon  In  the  Hevue 
des  Deux  Mondes  (1847)  and  from  this 
article  Thomas  De  Quincey  undoubtedly 
derived  the  material  for  his  story.  "The 
Spanish  Military  Nun."  which  Is  good 
reading  for  summer  or  any  other  season. 
The  memoirs  were  clumsily  written,  but  | 
De  Quincey  "Vlequlnceyfled"  and  glorified  j 
them.    Is  he  the  sole  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Pope  Urban  VIII.  hear- 
ing Catartna's  adventures,  gave  her  a  1 
general  license  to  wear  henceforth  In  all 


It  Is  a  lamentable  fact  that  In  cer- 
tain Instances  women  have  adopted  male 
dress  bpcause  as  women  they  were  uni- 
ble  to  obtain  work.  Their  purpose  has 
been  honorable,  and  they  have  often 
prospered  and  been  classed  as  men  until 
the  end.  When  women,  who  have  cor 
milled  crimes  or  been  associated  throw 
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demon  of  perversity,  which  urges  even 
sentimentalists,  or  expectant  belrs,  to 
snicker  at  funerals.  And  how  few  wom- 
en on  the  stage,  when  they  wear  male 
dress  are  able  to  walk  like  a  man!  Peg 
Wofflngton,  they  say,  was  one  and 
Charles  Reade  refers  to  her  gait  In  his 
romance.  Adelaide  Phillips  walkeM  iik^ 
a  man  In  "Fatlnltza.  '  hoytn  \\  ainer 
bore  herself  like  a  man  as  the  Page  In 
"The  Huguenots,"  but  the  list  Is  not  a 
long  one.  Nor  is  It  given  to  many  to 
wear  ma*  dress  to  their  own  advan- 
tage as  far  as  a  handsome,  dasbine 
appearance  Is  concerned.  There  are  men 
who  can  masquerade  as  pretty  girls. 
This  has  often  been  seen  In  Boston  In 
Cadet  and  college  shows,  and  recent  In- 
stances of  this  are  known  to  all  fre- 
tiuenters  of  vaudeville  houses.  The  or- 
dinary page  In  opera,  the  girls  in  sol- 
diers' march  are  too  evidently  women 
incongruously  dressed. 

In  connection  with  the  pageant  at 
Peterboro,  N.  H..  with  music  by  Ed- 
ward MacDowell.  it  may  interest  some 
to  know  that  the  late  composer  was 
eminently  successful  with  his  use  of 
the  divining  rod  for  finding  water  on 
h's  farm.  He  himself  would  smile  at 
the  suggestion  that  there  was  magic 
in  his  skill,  yet  he  was  a  Celt  and 
there  were  times  when  he  dreamed 
dreams  and  was  conscious  of  the  gift 
of  second  sight.  That  there  are  men 
who  can  find  water  with  a  rod  is  be- 
yond doubt  and  peradventure;  that 
there  are  many  more  who  with  the 
same  rod  cannot  find  water  Is  equally 
certain.  The  evidence  for  the  faculty 
lor  "dowsing"  Is.  given  In  Prof.  W.  F. 
Barrett's  two  articles.  "On  the  So- 
c.illed  Divining  Rod."  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research  (vol.  xili.,  pp.  2-282; 
vol.  xv.,  pp  130-383).  It  would  ap- 
i  pear  that  this  power  of  discovery  does 
,  not  depend  on  the  dowser's  conscious 
knowledge  or  observation.  "It  forms 
a  subliminal  uprush;  but  whether  It  is 
akin  to  genius,  as  being  a  sub-con- 
s<  ious  manipulation  of  facts  accessible 


cific  sensibility  to  the  proximity  of 
running  water),  is  a  question  which 
will  be  variously  decided  In  each  spe- 
cial case."  The  dowser  is  not  hypno- 
tized before  he  finds  the  water;  but 
he  is  often  thrown,  perhaps  by  self- 
suggestion.  Into  a  state  that  resem- 
bles a  light  hypnotic  trance.  "The 
perceptivity  of  central  organs,  in  an 
unfamiliar  direction,  is  stimulated  by 
concentrated  attention,  involving  a 
certain  disturbance  or  abeyance  of 
perceptivity  in  other  directions."  Di- 
vimation  by  ro\3s,  or  "baguettes"  is 
common  in  the  East.  Marco  Polo  tells 
a  singular  story  of  this  practice  by 
which  the  astrologers  and  magicians 
of  jengiz-Khan  declared  to  their  mas- 
ter whether  he  would  conquer  Un- 
Khan  In  battle. 

ur  u*f  ~  l   :j.  P 

IN  THE  MIND'S  EAR. 

Many  will  mourn  with  Mr.  Edi- 
son the  loss  of  certain  records  for 
the  talking  machine,  records  of 
voices,  as  that  of  Gladstone,  of  Ed- 
ward VII..  of  Tolstoi.  The  chief 
singers  now  living  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profession  will  be  surer 
of  immortality  In  this  respect,  and 
their  willingness  to  sing  for  a  record 
has  no  doubt  been  more  liberally  re- 
paid than  that  of  Count  Tolstoi  for 
example.  It  seems  hardly  possible, 
however,  that  there  are  no  records 
of  the  voices  now  lost;  or  was  King 
Edward  only  once  persuaded  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  posterity? 

Theophlle  Gautier  in  1847  apro- 
pos of  the  death  of  Mile.  Mars  wrote 
prophetically  as  follows:  "Some  day 
perhaps  when  criticism,  made  per- 
fect by  the  universal  progress,  .will 
have  at  its  disposition  the  means  of 
stenographic  notation  te  fix  all  the 
nuances  of  an  actor's  art.  there  will 
be  no  cause  to  regret  all  this  genius 
dispensed  in  the  theatre,  a  loss  for 
the  absent  and  for  posterity,.    As  mem 

have  forced  light  to  shed  images  on 
a  polished  plate,  so  they  will  arrive 
at  the  reception  and  preservation  of 
sonorous  waves  by  a  matter  still 
more  subtle  and  more  sensitive  than 
iodine,  and  thus  they  will  conserve 
the  performance  of  an  air  by  Mario, 
a  tirade  of  Mile.  Rachel,  or  a  couplet 
of  Frederick  Lemaitre:  they  will 
thus  preserve,  hung  on  the  wall,  the 
serenade  in  "Don  Pasquale,"  the  im- 
precations of  Camllle.  Ruy  Bias' 
declaration  of  love,  daguerreotyped 
one  night  when  the  artist  was  in  the 
vein.  What  a  loss  for  Talma  and 
Malibran  that  they  tame  too  soon!" 

And  yet  Is  it  not  better  to  hear  in 
the  mind's  ear  the  voices  of  famous 
men  and  women?  The  tones  of  Cle- 
opatra wooing  Mark  Antony  are 
surely  more  caressing  now  that  cen- 
turies have  passed  than  when  they 
were  uttered  on  the  barge  or  in  her 
palace  at  Alexandria  Malibran  never 
sing  as  she  sings  in  the  verses  of 
de  Musnet.  There  was  never  a  con- 
itralto  that  haunted  the  hearer  as 
this  one  imagined  by  Gautier.  Would 
Cordelia's  voice  be  soft,  gentle  and 
low  in  any  record?  The  Eustacla  Vye 
of  Thomas  Hardy  had  a  voice  like 
unto  the  viola.  Had  we  heard  her 
speak,  there  might  have  been  a  dis- 
turbing provincial  accent.  Lincoln's 
voice  Is  still  nobly  sonorous  in  the 
Gettysburg  address.  A  man  or 
woman  throwing  tone  into  a  phono- 
graph cannot  be  wholly  free  from 
self-consciousness.  Suppose  th»t 
Tolstoi  should  be  represented  by  the 
talking  machine  as  querulous,  Glad- 
stone as  merely  the  rhetorician  of 
Disraeli's  taunt.  King  Edward  as  a 
man  of  years  with  a  rich,  fruity 
German  accent?  There  Is  a  privacy 
that  magnifies,  embellishes.  endear3. 
Why  should  a  machine  be  allowed 
to  disturb  or  destroy  illusion? 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

In  the  volume  of  Mme.  Jenny  The- 
narU's  memoirs  published  recently,  the 
recollections  of  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  Comedle  Francaise, 
there  is  a  portarit  of  her  great-grand- 
mother as  Hermione  in  "Andromaque." 
The  picture  is  after  the  portrait  by 
I  David,  and  Madeleine  as  Hermione 
I  displays  a  coiffure  and  wears  a  head- 
dress, hat  or  cap  with  tall  and  waving 
plumes,  that  would  today  seem  ex- 
travagant it  seen  in  street  or  at  an 
afternoon  tea.  The  costume  itself  was 
almost  or  wholly  contemporaneous 
rather  than  classical.  There  was  not 
even  the  attempt  to  give  tha  effect 
of  a  window  curtain  worn  as  classic 
drapery.  And  so  when  Voltaire's  , 
"Semiramis"  was  revived  at  Paris  In 
1837  one  of  the  actresses  wore  a 
mediaeval  costume  with  the  crown  of 
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a  countess  and  a  deep-pointed  waist 
Mile.  Georges,  who  took  the  part  of 
the  Queen,  was  praised  by  Gautier  for ' 
the  magnificent  and  antique  character  i 
of  her  costume.  She  wore  a  starrv 
diadem,  sharply  pointed,  glittering 
with  gems,  Asiatic  and  Babylonian  in 
style,  something  between  the  aureole 
of  a  goddess  and  the  crown  of  a 
queen.  This  pressed  under  a  golden 
circle  her  black  hair  studded  with  dia- 
monds, as  the  hair  of  Night.  From 
her  white  shoulders  fell  in  rich  and 
abundant  folds  an  imperial  cloak 
green  hued  and  sown  with  palms  of 
gold  over  a  white  and  embroidered 
tunic.  Mile.  Georges  thus  answered 
the  idea  conceived  by  Gautier  of 
Semiramis,  "the  colossal  queen  of  an 
immoderate  world;  Semiramis,  whose 
(powerful  hand  sustained  In  air  the 
/hanging  gardens,  who  from  the  height 
'of  her  throne  ruled  a  circle  of  demi- 
gods and  nations  of  kings." 

Seeing  this  picture  of  Hermione 
dressed  for  the  French  stage  of  1783,  we 
were  reminded  of  an  interesting  article 
by  "S.  K.  P.,"  published  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  The  writer,  compelled  by 
a  youthful  relative  to  Inspect  her  collec- 
tion of  picture  post  cards  bearing  pho-  i 
tographs  of  her  favorite  actor,  dis- ' 
courses  agreeably  about  old  prints  of 
actors,  which  were  bought  "plain"  and 
then  colored  by  children.  (Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  wrote  an  essay  about  such 
portraits,  "A  Penny  Plain  and  Two- 
pence Colored.")  After  the  paint  was 
applied,  details  of  dress,  ornaments, 
weapons,  were  adorned  with  a  tinsel 
Jewel,  gummed  on  the  plain  print.  There 
was  "Mr.  Smith  as  the  Pirate  of  the 
Black  Sea."  Thus  was  he  represented: 
"His  blue  silk  coat  is  lined  with  black, 
and  he  wears  a  short  kilt  of  crimson 
satin,  the  genuine  material  let  into  the 
picture.  A  breastplate  of  shining  silver 
scales  covers  his  black  heart,  and  he  is 
armed  to  the  teeth.  A  pistol  silver  and 
crimson,  is  truculently  levelled  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  pirate  Is  not  look- 
ing; Its  fellow  hangs  In  his  belt,  bal- 
anced by  a  wicked,  sharp  knife,  and  the 
left  hand  brandishes  a  silver  sword.  To 
complete  the  horror,  the  Pirate  wears  in 
his  daring  cocked  hat  a  silver  skull  and 
crossbones,  and  a  row  of  these  cheerful 
emblems  adorns  the  skirt  of  his  cloth- 
ing. Pirates  were  pirates  in  those  days, 
and  knew  how  to  dress." 


And  yet  what  was  this  pirate  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  Capt.  Hook  in  "Peter 
Pan."  sporting  a  three-holed  cigarholder, 
preparing  the  poisonous  draught,  or 
listening  for  the  warning  clock  within 
the  belly  of  the  monster?  Nor  could 
any  old  print  of  once  favorite  theatre 
pirates  equal  the  rude  cuts  in  "The 
Pirates'  Own  Book,"  published  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  a  half  century  or  more  ago. 
Query:  Why  "Pirates'  Own  Book"? 
"The  Boys'  Own  Book"  was  the  delight 
of  hundreds  of  youngsters  in  the  six- 
ties. The  book  stood  on  a  shelf  with  a 
little  volume  in  green  boards,  which 
related  the  adventures  of  Alexander 
-Selkirk,  with  the  Franconla  6torles.  with 
the  Marco  Paul  series,  and  a  few  of 
the  Rollo  books.  The  wondrous  tales  of 
Capt.  Mayne  Reld  came  later.  This 
"Hoys'  Own  Book"  was  a  treasure  house 
of  curious  Information  about  out-of-door 
,  and  Indoor  games.  There  was  no  book 
like  it.  The  "American  Boys'  Own 
Book"  followed  and  it  was  more  sump- 
tuously published,  but  the  appeal  to 
patriotism  was  not  a  compensation  for 
the  quaint  wood  cuts  of  the  earlier 
volume.  Would  that  we  could  see  a 
copy  of  "The  Boys'  Own  Book"  today? 
The  old  editions  were  out  of  print  years 
ago.  Have  there  been  reprints?  But 
why  should  pirates  wish  for  a  book 
that  reflected  bitterly  on  their  views  of 
life  and  methods  of  business?  The  title 
"Pirates'  Own  Book"  would  lead  even 
i  the  wariest  under  the  Jolly  Roger  to 
I  expect  pages  of  practical  advice  con- 
cerning the  more  profitable  routes,  a 
chart  of  the  Spanish  Main,  the  care  of 
cutlasses,  directions  for  finding  the 
treasure,  ingots,  moidores,  doubloons, 
pieces  of  eight,  altar  equipage  burled  by 
Illustrious  predecessors,  the  proper  way1 
of  arranging  the  plank  for  the  cele- 
brated and  final  walk,  etc.,  etc.  The 
disappointment  of  these  black-bearded 
purchasers  must  have  been  keen. 


j  Thrice  fortunate  is  he  that  now  in  the 
philosophic  years  is  able  at  leisure  to 
look  over  the  books  he  read  as  a  boy,  to 
pore  again  with  Joy  over  the  same 
pages.  Neither  Burton's  nor  Payne's 
edition  of  "The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights"  is  comparable  with  the  big 
1  thick  volume,  a  translation  from  Gal- 
land's  French;  with  the  queer  and 
abundant  pictures  copied  from  a  French 
edition.  There  Is  no  handbook  of  this 
city  that  equals  in  interest  "Marco 
Paul's  Adventures  in  Boston."  with  the 
picture  of  the  phosphoric  light  on  the 
Common,  and  of  Franklin  place,  with 
the  shrubbery  that  hid  for  a  time  the 
fishing  pole  bought  by  Marco  against  the 
bettor  promptings  of  his  conscience.  On 
page  125  there  Is  proof  that  the  Common 
was  an  orderly  place,  even  on  Fourth  of 
July  night.  "It  was  not  yet  dark,  so 
that  Marco  could  see  the  various  groups 
of  which  these  long  processions  were 
composed  very  distinctly,  and  he  ob- 
served that  all  their  countenances  In- 
dicated satisfaction  and  pleasure.  They 
advanced  In  an  orderly  and  noiseless 
manner,  except  that  now  and  then  a 
group  of  sailors  or  rude  boys  came 
crowding  by.  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the 
scene  by  singing,  or  loud  vociferation." 
It  is  a  mistake  for  hoys  or  their  parents 
to  give  such  books  away  or  to  let  them 
be  thrown  Into  the  dust-bin.  They 
should  be  haded  down  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Time-honored  tomes! 
The  same  my  sire  scanned  before. 
The  same  my  arandslre  thumb-ed  o'er, 
The  same  hi*  sire  homeward  bore. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  the  works  of 
Laurence  Sterne,  A.  M  .  printed  bv 
John  Teth,  at  Harrisburgh,  in  1804.  Tb' 
set  was  broken  long  ago.  and  there 
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Bain    onK    «    volume    of  "Tristram 
■handy"  and  one  of  »«rmons.  but  who 
Would  «xi-h*n(t»  them  for  a  new,  fom- 
nlete   miui  set?    There  Is  »  portrait  of 
fit*rn«   with    tha   traditional    forefinger  | 
applied  to  the  traditional  forehead,  and  , 
under  tin*  author  Is  a  scene  from  "Tris- 
tram"   On  a  flyleaf  la  "No.  79.  This, 
ho>.k  bf'i.'Ma-  to  Chelsea  Social  Library. 
J.,    ,    j     .1  ■     The  Chelsea  Is  probably 
that  of  Vermont.     And  In  what  year 
did  some  grandfather,  or  father,  for- 
«et  to  return  the  two  volumes?  And 
are  the  other  three  now  In  this  Social 
Llbrarv   or  were  they  thoughtfully  re- 
tained with  the  two  and  afterward  lost 
In  «ome  moving  or  thrown  away?  Nor 
should  school  books  be  sold  or  cast  aalde 
it  Is  a  pleasure  to  feel  tha  covers  of 
f>  lion's    "Greek    Reader."    though  the. 
owner  no  longer  can  translate  the  slm- 
elest  sentence  of  Aesop  or  Luclan.  and 
Cornelius    Nepos    la    still  sententious, 
though    unintelligible.      But    we  have 
wandered    far    from    actors   and  their 
portraits. 

It  may  justly  he  aald  that  nearly 
all  plcturee  of  famous  actors  ajid  act- 
resaes    are   amusing,    in    fact,  comto 
portraite    SO  or  «0  years  after  they 
were  taken.    Thla  is  especially  true  of  | 
actress**  on  account  of  coiffures  and  | 
costumes    Look  at  the  charming  woim-  ' 
•n  in  the  davs  of  chignons  or  of  hoop 
■  ktrte.    Look' at  portralta  that  decorate  I 
the  fover  of  a  theatre  or  the  walls  of 
a  ohop-house.    There  are  portraits  of 
the    Cushman    sisters.    Forrest,  the 
Booths,  that  are  now  burlesque  figure*. 
Th«  a-roup  of  the  Yokes  family  fives 
no  idea  of  the  three  women.  .Jhey 
are  consplcuoua  by  reason  of  wild  ar- 
rangements  of   hair,  strangely  fash- 
ioned dresses  and  ornaments  that  might 
be  described  as  massive  and  concrete. 
Go  farther  back,  and  the  portraits  are 
more  and  more  ludicrous.     Nor  have 
manv    Illustrators    of    9hakespeare  s 
Slavs  been  fortunate.     The  once  ad- 
mired Boydell  gallery  ie  as  a  cham- 
jjer  of  horrors.     There  are  excellent 
nlrtures  by  Bmirke,  Meadows  Leslie 
rilhert     but    old    editions  Illustrated 
with  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses 
in     various     part*     provoke  homeric 
laughter      Fiftv  vears  from  now  the 
nhotngraphs   of  •  personalities  '  reign- 
ing in  191 J  may  also  excite  mirth  and 
derision. 


which  ends  In  her  death.  This  Is  very 
fantastic  but  there  is  a  decided  touch 
of  Imagination  «n  the  way  it  Is  done 
and  It  a  not  unimpressive  This  msi 
act  as  a  matter  if  fact,  la  much  the 
best  musically,  and  the  atmosphere  or 
tha  scene  has  been  well  caught.  it 
should  be  explained   further  that  the 
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musical  possibilities  of  the  story  centre 
hi  " 
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round  a  habanera,  the  tune  of  which  is 
associated  with  the.  remorse  of  Ramon 
us  at  the  moment  of  his  crime  the  girl; 
had  been  taking  part  In  this  character- 
istic Spanish  dance     In  the  second  act 
It  is  danced  again  while  the  ghost  ap-  [ 
pears  and  It  Is  heard  once  more  at  the 
end  •  •  •  The  opera  Is  extremely  short.  | 
three  quickly-moving  acts  (and  a  pro-, 
lorue  not  given  lust  nightl  and.  but  for 
the  habanera,  there  is  little  else  to  arrest  . 
the  attention;  there  Is  no  need  for  any-  > 
thing  else  and  the  composer  has  clever- 
ly enough  seen  this,  a  no  has  not  unduly 
hampered  the  action   by  solos  for  the 
characters   ♦  •  •  The  music  flows  along 
easllv   and   Is  not   overburdened  with 
elaboration  of  effect;  the  expression  Is 
direct." 

There  was  talk  of  producing  this  opera 
In  New  York  with  Mr  Victor  Maurel 
as  Ramon.  The  dramatic  nature  of  the 
part  appealed  to  Mr.  Maurel  strongly. 

It  is  not  at  all  Improbable  that  "Ha- 
banera" deserves  still  warmer  praise. 
The  London  critics  are  not  always  cou- 
rageous in  the  expression  of  opinion 
concerning  the  merits  of  an  unfamiliar 
work  operatic  or  symphonic.  They  also 
follow  traditions  In  criticism.  Thus  the 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who 
has  Just  been  quoted,  did  not  hesitate 
to  write  last  month:  "Meyerbeer  s 
operas,  like  those  of  Verdi,  respond  well 
enough  to  fine  qualities  of  representa- 
tion they  are  so  Immensely  effective, 
so  that  given  these,  one  need  not  spend 
a  wholly  dull  evening,  for.  of  course  it 
is  always  interesting  to  hear  executive 
skill  of  a  first-rate  order  if  the  whole 
result  mav  not  be  exactly  opera  in  Its 
most  appealing  form."  Only  a  London- 
er would  think  of  running  together 
the  names  of  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer. 


{BOSTON  OPERA 
PROMISES  WELL 

1  Prospectuses  are  generally  agreeable) 
(reading,  and  that  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Companv  for  next  season  is  no  excep- 
tion The  list  of  the  singers  inspires  con- 
fidence even  if  a  few  of  the  old  guard 
are  retained,  who  might  better  be  allow- 
ed to  serve  in  some  company  that  Ge- 
nghis audiences  in  Lisbon  or  Buenos 
Ayres.  I  mention  the  latter  city,  know- 
'  fwJ  full  well  that  opera  is  pei  f  ormea 
Ser»  on  T  grand  scale!  but  If  audiences 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  applaud  de- 

^a^prol-aTto^uch^  f  Went  and  trem- 

atbbc.^he°errsao8f  ^nfa^Ln'ha 
sang  here  as  a  member  of  the  Metropoll- 

W"v°e^Staof"e"Sewlll  introduce  a  new 
Bu»lan6»tt.    He  will replace  In  this 

STSU  ftno* «  'esTh  fcouf and  I 
JS,  beat  was  creditable  in  view  of  nat- 
ural limitations  of  f'**^/^*.*  Char- 
ity and  Intellectual  grasp  of  the  cnar 

-^f^S^^aK 
vatory.  hIetttffk0{hetnP« :   Debussy   that  is 

32.  Prod^Cfon^  was  brought  out^as 

nSS-S.  fongTmp-^d'  was' 
: heard  as  a  pleasant  idyl- 

'  .  There  is  a  promise ,  « ^ist- 
Isolde,"  and  it  Is  to  be  nop™ 
Toscanini  anti- 
performance  wilt  not  be  eager  y  ,  bor. 
cipated.  for  Mr  Hertz  is  arousa  . 
er  in  the  orche stra  1  %  lne yard  a 
WX*^      of  Humperdlnck's 
do    t0    the     sco;.e         aii  stiH  remem- 
:  "Kings'  Chldren      We  all  stm  £  ding 
fcer  his  boisterous  and  coar  e  ^e  b 
Kj   -Haensel  and  Gretel.  ^nere 

££m?£d  whVchP  h^s  been  described  by 
5*?™  i?  writing  about  the  performance 
^CCovent  Garden  July  IS  as  "a curiou. 
5n<1  not  uninteresting  work,  rawer  an 
Sneriment  perhnps.  than  an  achlcve- 
Sm  oi real  value,  but,  at  any  rate, 
Soroism/ well  for  the  composer  a  tu- 
mromisin  hlg  librettist. 

K  PortrTy-  "the  effect  oi  remorse  upon 
e  mind  of  a  man  who.  in  a  fit  oi  jeai 
*     ra-e     had     murdered    his  own 
her   the  brother  being  betrothed  to 
irl  he  himself  had  secretly  loved 
done  by  the  appearance  of  tne 
a  man's  ghost  and  by  mysteri- 
es chantlmr  at  his  grave  while 
.j"        ar,A   i ho  elrl  lav  flowers 


This  same  critic  hearing  "Lakme 
was  moved  to  write:  "Delires  was 
most  inspired  when  writing  pure 
French  music,  and  with  a  different 
locale  the  opera,  while  gaining  in 
homogeneity,  would  also  have  been 
on  a  more  uniform  level."  Now  the  one 
charm  of  "Lakme"  is  its  exotic  flavor. 
Eeliber  was  always  a  graceful  writer, 
a  fluent  melodist,  with  a  fine  sense 
of  rhythmical  values  and  marked  taste 
in  his  instrumentation.  His  talent  is 
best  displayed  in  the  ballets  Cop- 
pella"  and  "Sylvia."  In  "Lakme  the 
purely  French  music  is  conventional 
In  suavity  or  glitter.  Take  for  In- 
stance the  quintet  in  the  first  act,  it 
is  only  Opera  Comique  music  In 
Auber's  Inferior  manner.  So  too  the 
duet  for  women's  voices  In  Jhe^rst 
lot  la  commonplace.  But  when  Deli- 
be?  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the 
boulevard  and  give  oriental  ,ftxPJes- 
Vion  he  was  interesting  and  often 
srfccessful-as  in  the  ballet  music, 
as  in  Lakme's  temple  son 

There  will  be  dispute  over  the  isou 
sontt"  as  ong  as  the  opera  Is  m  the 
repertory  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says 
th?s  ada'  is  -niresome.  with  Its  absurd 
ricky  refrain."  Whether  it  is  tiresome 
or  not  depends  on  the  manner  In  which 
it  is  sung  When  it  is  sung  only  as  con- 
cert al?  with  regard  to  smoothness  and 
eleeance  of  performance  or  as  the  tri- 
umph over  technical  difficulties  it  may 
wTll  be  called  a  bore.  The  aria  may  be 
sung  with  true  dramatic  significance 
so  that  the  music  seems  to  be  the  ..at- 
ural  expression  of  the  reason  for  the 
song  £nd  the  singer's  emotions  when 
she  knows  that  this  air  we  I  worn  to 
her  may  betray  her  lover  to  her  father  s 
vengeance  As  the  "Bell  Song"  was  not 
nlyTn?  but  Interpreted  here  by  Mme 
Lipkowska,  its  effect  was  great,  though 
the  notes  themselves  have  been  sung 
here  more  brilliantly  by  others  Mme. 
Lipkowska,  as  Lakme,  was  thinking 
first  of  her  lover  then  of  the  spng  The 
great  majority  b£  singers  think  only 
of  the  music.  Gerald  to  them  is  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind. 

The  list  of  singers  for  next  season  Is 
an  imposing  one.  and  not  merely  be- 
cause Mr  Caruso  is  named.  The  more 
tenors  of  reputation  in  a  company  the 
better  for  when  a  company  boasts  of 
only  one  first-class  tenor,  he  has  the 
manager  and  the  audience  at  his  mercy. 
Nor  is  it  a  good  thing  for  any  tenor 
to  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  pro- 
prietary right  in  any  part.  Mr  Caruso 
still  has  a  great  name,  although  it 
would  be  foolish  to  say  that  his  voice 
is  now  as  pure  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago  or  that  It  still  has  that  peculiar 
and'  magnificent  quality  that  once  set 
him  apart  from  other  tenors.   It  was 


i;  the  only  merit  of  this  tenor,  as  of 

other  alnjera  of  hla  Jf«M-^e l8-WneTthe? 
voice  and  he  is  nothing.    He.    b  '  ' 

a,rf ^  SSSW  ^rne^'pos^s^ 

nnreP  a  cadence,  multiply  the  opposi- 
tion of  shaded  and  Rccompltah  all  sorts 

never  tried  to  Interpret  you  have  oniy 
?o  hear  his  pitiable  singing  as  Don  Jose 

ln«T3KmonniV  music  in  which  he  finds 

^U^ne^V^S 
H^_ls  the  poorest  music  of  Young 
??iT  No  more  expression  than  style; 
no  sire  ?or«pr«»i™  singing;  not  a 
SSsplclon  of  that  which,  for  the  great 

veritable  artist  singing  is  a  means 
not  an  end,  the  means  of  reaching  the 
Pntenaeat  and  truest  express  o n.  For 
our  illustrious  tenor  singing  is  merely 
the  complacent  showing  off  of  tncKs, 
first  ami  foremost  the  means  of  do- 
ing sound';  the  higher  parts  of  his  art 
are  unknown  and  closed  to  him. 

"Moreover,  this  incomplete  and  vul- 
gar singer  s  completely  null  as  an 
actor!  Of  course,  his  stature  and 
features  are  not  such  as  naturally 
Teem  made  to  represent  heroes  and 
lovers  But  no  one  would  think  of 
i.,  ff  ifice  s0  many  others  as  little 
favored,  he  knew  how  to  transfigure 
hamseeif  by  expressive  intelligence  of 
countenance,  by  suppleness,  force,  and 
depth  of  play.  The  misfortune  is  that 
wePsee  in  the  illustrious  tenor  none  of 
these  things,  not  even  the  desire  to 
hate  them  'Whatever  the  piece .and 
role  he  has  to  play  he  shows ;  h.mse if 
lmperturbably  ind  fferent  to  th,e  chat  - 
acter  and  the  situation;  he  walks 
through  the  action  as  if  he  were  a 
stranger  to  it  and  did  not  understand 
it  having  for  his  sole  preoccupation 
to'  plant  himself  before  the  footlights 
and  give  out  his  voice  effects  to  the 
nubile.  It  is  enough  that  he_  should 
appear  on  the  stage,  with  the  sans 
gene'  of  his  bearing  and  his  common- 
place gestures,  for  the  illusion  to  flee 
straight  away,  for  drama  and  poetry 
to  vanish." 


The  quotation  Is  a  long  one,  but  Mr. 
Lalo's  remarks  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  They  may  be  prejudiced, 
for  Mr  Lalo  is  first  of  all  chanvinlsti- 
cally  French  nor  has  he  natural  sym- 
pathy for  Italian  operatic  expression  or 
Italian  singers  of  the  modern  school 
but  the  analysis  is  carefully  made,  and 
it  needed  not  the  heightened,  fervid 
rhetorical  expression  that  reminds  one 
of  an  advocate  before  a  jury  There  is 
much  truth  In  what  Mr.  Lalo  says  about 
Caruso's  lack  of  artistic  taste  and  his 
indifference  of  late  years  toward  the 
public,  an  indifference  that  occasioand 
comment  when  he  sang  last  season  in 
the  Boston  Opera  House. 

Mr.  Lalo  speaks  of  Verdi's  "Alda"  as 
a  mediocre  work  In  which  the  orchestra 
plays  only  the  part  of  an  accompani- 
ment, and,  hearing  performances  of  this 
opera  and  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut," 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  whether 
Mr  Toscanini  is  really  a  great  orches- 
tral  leader.     The   Italian    led  "Otello" 
and  "Falstaff"   with  animation,  move- 
ment  and   color,   "but  these  are  gifts 
which    appear   in   all    his  countrymen 
when  they  direct  works  of  their  own 
I  blood."    Mr.  Lalo  wishes  to  hear  per- 
I  formances  of  Bach's  Passion  according 
!  to   Matthew,   Beethoven's   Ninth  Sym- 
i  phony,  "The  Masterslr.gers  of  Nurem- 
I  berg"  and  "Parsifal"  led  by  Mr.  Tos- 
!  canlni  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind 
;  as  to  the  Italian's  precise  rank  in  the 
I  list  of  conductors.  Mr.  Lalo  Is  evidently 
!  a  prudent  person,  except  in  the  case,  of 
|  tenors.  Cannot  Mr.  Toscanini  oblige  him 
i  next  season?  Does  he  not  owe  it  to  him- 
self that  Mr.  Lalo  should  have  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  a  maturej — and  be- 
lated—judgment? 


Would  t  hat  It  were  possible  to  abate 
the  nuisance  of  late  comers  In  theatres , 
of  Boston!  The  evil  has  grown  greatly 
within  the  few  last  years,  and  few  first 
Scene"  of  plays  are  intelligible  to  those 
promptly  In  their  seats.  Some  may  say 
that  when  performances  are  announced 
to  begin  at  8  o'clock  they  of  en  do  no 
begin  until  16  or  20  minutes  ater;  that 
when  tho  hour  for  the  raising  of  the 
curtain  is  announced,  a.  8:16  the  play  ia 
even  then  late  In  beginning;  but  though 
this  may  be  so  In  certain  Instances, 
there  are  always  late  comers.  Some 
monthi "ago  an  ordinance  which  made 
ft  a  misdemeanor  for  the  manager  of  a 
theatre  to  permit  late  comers  at  a  play- 
house to  be  seated  till  after  the  curtain 
was  rung  down  on  the  act  being  pre- 
sented was  brought  before  the  council 
Judiciary  committee  In  Cleveland.  The 
city  Bofioltor  recommended  that  the  pen.  1 
laity  of  imprisonment  should  bo  elm In- 
nted  and  the  fine    mposed  for  violation 

0  We"  ordinance  should  be  .."not  less 
than  Viti  nor  morn  than  »1U».  tsui  an 
oXaM'ke  this  would  not  positively 
reform  the  manners  of  the  public,  it 
wouW  exasperate  both  managers  and 
late  comers  At  present  many  are  an- 
noyed In  the  theatres  not  only  by  late 
comers  but  by  persons  who  insist  on 
X  out  at  the  end  of  each  act.  to 
Imofe  to  drink  to  breathe  street  air. 
t™  talk  about  the  play,  or  from  sheer 
restlessness,  and  there  are  some  wh0| 
would  think  all  enjoyment  lost  were 
they  not  seen  going  up  and  down  a 

U  Even  afSltehe  audience  In  the  Boston 
Opera  House  will  be  persuaded  to  ab- 
stain from  applause  in  the  course  of  an 
let  there  will  always  be  some  to  ap- 
nfaud  boisterously  at  the  end  without 
regard  to  final  orchestral  measures  es- 
necially  when  these  measures  are  piano. 
They  that  are  fond  of  preserving  jUu- 

1  sions  in  the  opera  house  would  ask  thatl 
there  should  be  no  applause  until  the! 
end  of  the   performance.     There  was 

!  talk  about  "mistimed  applause"  In  Lon- 
don last  June,  and  one  critic  wrote: 
"Applause,  however,  is  not  only  mis- 
time at  the  end  of  scenes,  but  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  of  late  in 
this  respect,  principally,  of  course,  in 
operas  of  a  modern  type,  and  would-be 
interrupters  are  quickly  silenced  as  a 
rule.  In  more  old-fashioned  works  ft 
would  probably  seem  strange  for  an  act 
to  proceed  without  any  demonstration  of 
approval,  and  might  even  create  an  Im-  ] 
pression  that  the  performance  was  going 
badly.  Wagnerians  know  the  places 
where  applause  is  to  be  dreaded;  the 
most  tiresome  outburst  of  all,  perhaps. 
Is  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  of 
'Siegfried,'  for  here  the  orchestra  sua- 
denly  drops  to  a  piano  and  gives  us  one 
of  the  most  delightful  little  bits  of  scor- 
ing in  the  whole  'Ring.'  It  is  very  an- 
noying not  to  be  able  to  listen  to  this 
quietly."   

Some  have  found  the  waits  at  the 
Boston  Onera  House  too  long.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  majority  of  the 
operas  performed  should  end  at  a 
late  hour.  When  there  are  unusually 
heavy  and  elaborate  scenes,  mere  is 
reasonable  excuse  for  a  long  wait; 
but  there  are  many  operas  that  could 
end  easllv  at  10:45  or  surely  by  11 
V  M  It  is  said  that  long  waits  give 
tlie  audience  an  opportunity  for  "so- 
cial reunions"  and  thus  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening;  but  much 
can  be  said  In  10  mlnute*>ana  after 
15  minutes  there  is  generally  a  forced 
draught  for  gaiety  and  there  is  ill- 
disguised  yawnings.  Then  there  are 
the  persons  living  in  the  suburbs  who 
should  be  considered. 


this  quality  that  gave  him  his  reputa- 
tion for  as  a  singer  of  bel  canto  he 
was"  surpassed  by  Mr.  Bonci  when  he 
first  came  to  this  country,  and  Mr. 
Caruso  as  an  actor  has  neither  force 
gface,  nor  distinction.  The  success  of 
next  season  in  the  Boston  Opera  House 
will  fortunately  not  depend  on  Mr. 
Caruso's  appearance  or  on  that  ot  any 
one  singer  Mr.  Russell,  as  is  well 
known.  Is  a  believer  in  an  ensemble  of 
merit  rather  than  in  the  display  of  a 
star  and  Boston  audiences  are  no  longer 
contented  with  'he  mere  announcement 
that  the  distinguished  Signor  X.  or  tne 
celebrated  Mml.  Y.  will  take  the  lead- 

inMrPPlerre  Lalo  in  his  savage  and  evi- 
dently prejudiced  view  of  the  late  sea  ; 
son  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  company 
in  Paris  was  particularly  severe  on  Mr. 
Caruso  Mr  Lalo  says  that  the  tenor 
rTfi^r  ha/i  "a  great  voice."  and  that 
?heeVreer  ^  not  af  once  .be  contradiction 

Qualities  were  charm  of  timbre  ana 
ease  of  emission— a  charm  and  ease 
which  were  truly  incomparable.  We 
Ld  the  unpleasant  surprise  this  year 
?  tha  t  this  celebrated  voice  has  lost  | 

few  brilliant  notes  with  agu  .iy  a  no 
hS\haeVnweithlifahntguo^:s  \X  and| 


The  rules  governing  late  comers  and 
applause,  rules  recently  announced  by 
Mr.  Russell,  h^ve  already  been  dis- 
cussed editorially  by  The  Herald.  They 
will  surely  be  commended  by  every- 
body, commended  in  theory;  but  when 
Brown's  dinner  is  late,  so  that  he.  Is 
tardy;  Jones'  street  car  Is  stalled  and 
Robinson's  automobile  breaks  down, 
will  there  not  be  a  clamor  in  the  foyer 
for  exceptions  to  the  rule?  will  there 
not  be  an  attempt  to  cajole  or  frighten 
ushers? 

The  audience  is  askeM  to  co-operate 
in  the  work  of  governing  applause,  so 
that  this  recognition  of  singers  will  take 
place  only  after  the  fall  of  a  curtain. 
The  request  is  reasonable  and  compli- 
ance should  be  advantageous  to  all.  A 
tenor  who  has  been   singing  in  opera 
houses  of  southern  Europe  and  South 
America  Is  not  easily  convinced  that  a 
northern  audience  is  not  impatient  to 
1  applaud  him.    He  has  hardly  learned 
that  a  singer  addressing  another  singer 
I  on  the  stage  should  look  at  the  man  or 
I  woman,  and  not  face  the  audience  and 
]  throw  out  tones  of  an  emotional  appeal 
'to  the  chandelier;  that  when  he  has  sung 
1  of  the   flower   he   kept    in   prison,  he 
i  should  not  turn  from  Carmen  and  bow 
i  gratefully  to  the  applauding  audience. 
Mr.  Kussell  says  that  the  singers  have 
been 'instructed  not  to  appeal  for  recog- 
nition and  not  to  be  aware  of  any.  In- 
structions have   no  doubt  been  given 
that  they  should  not  in  future  give  tick- 
eta   to   sharp-sighted    enthusiasts  who 
will  welcome  noisily  their  entrance  and 


The  operatic  season  promises  to  be 
a  brilliant   one.     The  public  knows 
that  the  operas  will  be  carefully  and 
handsomely  put.  on   the  stage:  that 
there  will  be  attention  to  details-  that  ( 
I  the  chorus  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
performance.    Now  that  the  prices  of 
setts  have  been  raised,  the  public  has 
I  a  right  to  expect  grand  opera  given 
'in  all  respects  In  the  Brand  manner, 
and  all  those  who  considered  intelli- 
eentlv  the  performances  last  season 
lave  no  doubt  concerning  the  success 
of  the  future  as  far  as  the  works  put 
on  the  stage  r.re  ooncerned.  Whether 
the  p-eat  public  I*  ready  at  Present 
for    so    many    performances    at  the 
prices  now  established  remains  to  be 
seen      It   is   certain  that  the  public 
fist    season    was    liberally  educated, 
ind  that  there  is  general  Interest  and 
pride*  in  th« ^  institution  which  Boston 
Swes  primarily  to  the  musical  en thu 
-lasm.  the  uncommon  generosity  ana 
the  civic  Pride  of  Mr.  Jordan. 

Mr   Jaques-Dalcroze.  the  Swiss ;  com- 
noser  and  writer  about  music,  stated  re- 
cently Fn  an  article  on  "Education  by 
I  Rhythm"   that  schools  of  music  which 
fnrrnerlv  were  frequented  solely  by  born 
!  Scmns  highly  endowed  with  t£e  tal- 
:  ents   of   audition    and   Innate  rhythm, 
now  attract  all  those  who  merely  like 
music,  though  they  may  be  naturally 
.devoid  of  the  Qualities  that.make  a  mu- 
Islcian.   He  also  asserted  that  o u t  o *  M 
lnlani<=t«    with    conservatory  diplomas 
?he"e  il  at  most  only  one  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  key  from  another  or  of 
'  improvising  four  measures  in  an  original 
or  merely  agreeable  manner,    'or  of  In- 
terpreting music  on  his  own  account, 
without  tfie  help  of  those  ever-increasing 
annotations    with    which  present-day 
composers  are  obliged  to  burden  their 

PNCoerS'Uoes  he  regard  the  present  curric- 
ulum of  musical  studies  as  satisfac- 
tory. "Unless  a  pupil  be  already  a  musi- 
cian he  will  never  become  one  by  means 
of  those  studies.  The  course  of  studies 
is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  days  or 
lach  and  Mozart.  Today  as  then  the 
nlanlst  or  violinist  is  obliged  by  con- 
servatory rules  to  study  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint and  the  history  of  music.  But 
musical  teaching  In  Bach's  time  was  fit. 
ted  to  the  aptitudes  of  the  pupils  of  his 
dav  who  were  musicians  of  natural 
talent  These  same  studies  are.  how- 
ever insuf  ficiewt  in  this  generation,  since 
the  'type  of  student  has  completely 
changed,  and  lacks,  for  the  most  part, 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  musician 
The'e  qualities  comprise  delicacy  or 
hearing,  emotional  temperament,  sens* 
of  rhvthm.  not  to  mention  imag  nation 
and  the  power  to  express  it.  It  is  only 
when  these  different  qualities  are  united. 


SPan^r^Z.l^^y^VW  ">™™«B  ofV&Srie  and^Tunded  a 

capable  of  making  a  real  artist  of  h!m."*  woman's  club. 

  Let  us  enjoy  the  thought  of  famous 

Mr.  Emerson  Whlthorne,  an  Amerl-  men  and  women  without  the  appli- 1 

;onrk.'TnP  Lon'doTand  ma'dT'th?'  In?  «*  Bertlllon  measurements  and 

iiouncement:     "In  giving-  this  recital  the  taking  of  thumb  prints.    The  boy 

of  my  own  compositions,  I  have  two  •„  tn  h.  rUtiori  who  nrmidlv  awrts 

motives:     I   wish   to   show   my   col-  iB  10  De  P"lea  Proudly  asserts 

'•agues  and  the  critics  some  of  my  Wonderland  hand-in-hand  with  Alice 


TJrcVrTL^V^ri  I1?  *«*y         «d  sophisticated. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


e  best  work  of  my  first  period 
Mr.  Arbos,  who  was  for  a  year  the 
concert  master  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  and  the  leader  of  the 
Arbos  quartet,  has  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Madrid  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Seven  years  ago  he  was  ap-  The  Herald  has  received  a  long 
pointed  the  permanent  conductor  of  letter  from  Mr  Herkimer  Johnson 
this  orchestra  and  then  four  concerts  Hfi  hno  ""  A"  "el*lmer  Johnson, 
were  given.  Last  season  the  concerts  6 . nas  much  to  say  about  the  mis- 
numbered  45,  and  the  receipts  were  understanding  with  his  publishers 
on  er  $40,000.    Mr.  Arbos  gave  the  high- ;  that   has   retarded   the   appearance  of 


est  class  programs,  and  Introduced 
works  of  Bach,  which  were  received 
v  ith  the  greatest  possible  interest — 
in  fact    there  was  perhaps  more  in 


his  colossal  work  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  sociologists,  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional,    in     Eucope,     Asia,  Africa, 


terest  shown  in  the  works  of  this  com- |  the  three  Americas  and  the  Islands 
poser  than  In  any  other,  and  in  the  of  the  sea;  but  what  he  says  is  con- 
smaller  cities,  where  an  orchestral  con-  fldehtlal  and  should  be  respected 
crt  had  never  been  given  before,  the  Yet   we   may   be   permitted   to  state 

that  the  first  volume  of  "Man  as  a 
Political  and  Social  Beast"  will  be 
published  on  Dec.  23,  instead  of  Dec. 

— still  in  time  as  a  Christmas  gift. 
Mr.  Johnson  gives  a  plausible  reason 
for  not  repaying  a  small  loan — but 
this,  too,  is  confidential,  and  also  per- 
sonal— unfortunately.  The  letter 
contains  a  few  pen-portraits  of  promi- 
nent cottagers  at  Clamport,  but  al- 
though   Mr.    Johnson    might  swear 


nthusiasm  was  often  surprising. 

WORCESTER  CO.  FESTIVAL. 

'  The  53d  annual  festival  of  the 
tt'oroester  County  Musical  Association 
Rill  be  held  In  Mechanics'  Hall, 
Worcester,  beginning  Monday,  Sept.  26, 
ind  continuing  through  Friday,  Sept. 
There  will  be  five  concerts  and 


...   ,  _  ,      _.  that  like  Hamlet  he  is  not  splenltive 

ight  public  rehearsals.    The  works  to    and  rash,  yet  there  is  a  tendency  to 


produced  are  "Omar  Khayyam" 
rst  part),  mmslc  by  Granville  Batt- 
le Wednesday  night.  Sept.  28;  Ber- 
z's  "Damnation  of  Faust,"  Thursday 
;ht,  Sept.  29,  and  artists'  concert  Fri- 
v  night,  Sept.  30.  There  will  be 
mphony  concerts  Thursday  and  Fri- 
y  afternoons.  Yolando  Mero,  ithe 
ingarlan   pianist,    will   play  Friday 


caricature,  and  one  description  seems 
Incredible:  that  of  a  wealthy  cottager 
who  claiming  Scottish  ancestry.  Is  pre- 
ceded by  a  bagpiper  in  the  appropri- 
ate and  oprrect  costume  and  playing 
native  ajrs  every  time  he  goes  to  the 
postoffice  or  enters  the  store  to  leave 
a  princely  order  from  golf  balls  to 
an  agate  funnel,  from  kerosene  to 
_na  Llssst  concerto*""Miss  Nina  print  butter.  But  here  is  a  passage 
imltrleff,  the  Russian   prima  donna.   that  may  entertain  the  general  reader. 

ill  sing  in  America  for  the  first  time,   

ter  which  she  will  join  the  Metro-  "I  read  with  lively  interest  the  state- 
)litan  opera  company  She  will  be  ment  that  Dr.  Crlppen,  leaving  Canada, 
>ard    in    Berlioz  s    work    Thursday  .  .     „       „       '        '  , 

ght  and  also  on  artists'  night.  The  Pre»ented  Mr.  Labbe,  his  personal 
her  soloists  will  be  Berrlck  von  guard,  with  a  copy  of  Anthony  Trol- 
orden.  tenor;  Margaret  Keye«  con-  iope>  'Earrhester  Towers'  and  gave 
alto,  and  Frederick  Weld,  bass.  Sixty-     /.  ,  _    ..         .  _ 

e  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  °ther  volumes  by  Trollope  to  Gov. 
chestra  will  be  led  by  Mr.  Strube.  |  Moran  and  Mrs.  Phillips.  The  fact  that 
le  festival  conductor  Is  Dr.  Mees.         Dr.    Crippen    appreciates  "Barchester 

Towers'  with  the  delightful  account  of 
Signora  Madeline  Vesey  Neronl  at  Mrs. 
■  Proudle's  reception,  and  with  the  de- 
fserlptlon  of  the  Rev.  Obadlah  Slope's 
person  and  adventure*,  will  lead  many 
Mr  Edward  Fry,  ex-lord  justice  and  to  think  better  of  him.  and  to  hope  that 
member  of  an  archaeological  so-    he  may  be  <■  lea  red  even  of  suspicion. 

.  ,  °  .       For  Trollope's  novels  are  not  enioved 

•ty,  has  carefully  examined  into  the  Ihy   restless,   changeable   souls.  There 
>ry    of   Lorna    Doone    as    told    by   are  some  who  put  off  learning  golf  and 
~»   ,_  u,_  _  „  .  ,     say,  'I  am  keeping  It  for  my  old  age." 

ackmore  in  his  well-known  novel,  and  after  they  are  tired  of  golf,  there 
'  now  hands  down  the  opinion  that    will  still  be  time  for  backgammon  and 

__„    „ „  j    Di  .  j   _„  ii     j      . .    .    Trollope's  stories.    We  no  way  approve 

rnu  and  Rldd  never  lived;  that  tnl8  Opinion.  Trollope  wrote  for  men 
>re  were  no  maraudfrg  Doones  on    and  women  of  all  ages.    If  the  young 

would  read  him  thoughtfully,  they 
would  be  saved  from  many  a  sad  mesB 


REAL  CHARACTERS. 


moor.     "  'Lorna  Doone'  Is  a  mag- 


niiicent  story,  but  the  efforts  to  give    In   love  and  In  other  business.  There 


it  basis  of  fact  provide  painful  read- 
ing for  those  who  desire  the  progress 
"f  historical  studies."  O  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion! 

If  Lorna  and  Rldd  never  lived  as 
far  as  the  postman  and  the  tax- 
gatherer  were  concerned,  they  never- 
theless met  and  loved  and  there  were 
Doones  that  went  marauding.  For 
the  great  poet  and  the  great  novelist 
have  the  power  of  creating  characters 


are  golden  lessons  also  for  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old. 


I  "I  took  some  books  to  Clamport  this 
summer  for  Might  reading,'  for  what  Is 
known  as  'light  reading'  Is  invaluable  to 
the  student  of  sociology.  Among  the 
■novels  were  Trollope's  'Three  Clerks.' 
an  admirably  told  story  which  should 
be  put  Into  every  young  man's  hands 
j  together  with  William  Cobbett's  'Ad- 
vice to  Young  Men'  and  Benjamin 
Franklin's  'Autoblograhpy.'  I  doubt 
whether  this  novel  is  well  known  to  the 


that  are  more  real  to  thousands  than  prp-ent     generation     that  encourages 

„„„  .  "  'quick  sellers."  I  also  reread  'The  Ber- 

ire  tne  dwellers  In  apartment  houses  trams,'  another  excellent  story.  When 

ir  those  elbowed  In  the  street      Don  11  rame  ,0  the  latest  novels— for  there 

Quixote  is  a  more  familiar  figure  than  ^i^^^ryXoiii^  l°X 

any  King  of  Spain  and  he  still  lives  '*rred   to  read  again   some  novels  by 

though   he  no  longer  charges   with  VF'SirS^"^^^^?^ 


are  now  looked  at  rather  contemptuous- 
ly by  the  young  literary  lions.  Is  this  a 
sign  of  age  on  my  part?  I  also  read 
Prescott's  'Conquest  of  Peru'  to  gain 
an  Idea  of  the  present  condition  of  that 
marvellous  country  now  annoved  by  the 
bubonic  plague,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bec- 


mce  at  windmills  on  the  Cape,  but  Is 
interested  in  business,  philanthropy, 
political  and  social  reforms.  Squire 
Western  is  atMl  the  Tory  squire  op- 
posed to  new-fangled  notions..  Major 

p  ndonnl.  to,  his  chair  in  every  clubl  S^oZ^r^eV  th^'Tn 

L  tid    is  arranging   an   advantageous  I  Burnet's  'History  of  his  own  Times  '  as 

— '  In  the  description  of  Sir  Anthony  Ash- 
Mr.  Mi-  ley  Cooper:    'He  had  the  dotage  of  as- 

and 
eath. 
>«  Henry 

Ms  rents  through  n  grasping  aeent  /ane:    'He  was  a  man  of  dark  notions 


marriage  for  his  nephew. 


tau-ber  is  the  chief  of  promoters  and  t.r0,o?£  'n  him  to  a  great  degree. 
Mr    p„«i  „  „„.„  w  ,      ,  "     fancied    that    our    souls,    after  v3< 

ur.  Casl.y  now  benevolently  collects  lived  in  stars.'  and  in  that  of  Sir  II 
his  rents  through  a  graspine  aeent  Vane:  'He  was  a  man  of  dark  no 
i"he  Thru.  m„«,i,„.  8        in     religion.     Inclinable     to  Orlgen's 

ne.  Three  Muskete.-rs  are  the  flower  opinion  of  universal  salvation,  and  the 
of  the  French  army  and  Monte  Cristo  aoctrlne  of  pre-existence.'  Some  one 
Is  a  greater  nnwo-  fv,„„  tj    .       recommended  to  me  'Goethe's  Conversa. 

\  I,  ~T  pmver  than  Mr-  Rocke-  ilons  with  J.  p.  Eckermann'  and  though 
l oner.     The  Westerner  eagerly  seeks  mv  ('Prmln  was  painfully  acquired  by 

Hip  nlace  ,vh.™  tt  »      -r.  listening  to  waiters  In  beer  halls  a>id 

I      P  ace  where  Heater  Prynne  was  restaurants  In  Munich  and  Berlin   I  am  I 
humiliated  In  the  sight  of  stern-faced  Ploughing  the  two  volumes  with  fair 
women.      We  talked  with  p«i    m  i    fuccess.  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  the 
ru.      we  talked  with  Col.  Mul-  longer  words.  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
nerry  hellers  only  yesterday.      Last  ,entlon  to  a  prophecy  by  Goethe  about  i 
week  Eustacla  Vve  left  hPr  h„.i.,^  tne  Panama  Canal,  especially  as  I  have  I 

vye  lert  ner  husband  never  seen  an  allusion  to  this  forecast 
and  ner  portrait  was  in  the  news-  either  In  connection  with  the  French 
p.  ■  ts.  endeavor    that    stripped    hundreds  of 

Th»  i  middle  class   Frenchmen   and  French- 

i  ne  nistorlans  may  assure  us  that  women  oA.  their  savkigs  or  apropos  of 

William  Tell  never  existed,  but  every  the  PTeseAt  WOrk;  

school-boy    knows   better.     We   arej    "It  was  In  February.  M27,  that  Goethe 
now  informed  that  Richard  the  Third!  spoke  to  Eckermann  about  Alexander 
was  an  exemplary  monarch  and  gave  von  H,""boldfs  book  concerning  Cuba 
an    enlightened    patronage    to    boy  antl  Co,omD,a-   Humboldt's  viewe  about 
choirs,   but   the  scowling   villain   of'°  ra"al  tbroUBh  ;h-*  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
hakespeare  and  Clbber  was  the  real  n,:l,  int"Mt'd  Goethe  greatly,  and  he 
kr  that  called  for  a  horse  on  Bos    *P        °J  ^  posslbllltJ'  of  flnd1"*  a 
OI  th  Field       T  „      f  m0re  ^vantageous  region;  of  the  use 

nl XFX  ,  L"cr«la  Borgia  pols-  of  streams  flowing  Into  the  Gulf  of 
JW  ner  husbands  and  lived  a  shock-  Mexico;  of  the  Incalculable  effect  that 

fe.  In  spite  of  th»  ip^rnoH  t<„ii  a   ranrtI  would   have   on   civilized  and 

»  .  ot  tnu  learned  Italians  barbarous  nations.    He  then  wondered 
attempt  to  prove  that  she  was    whether  the  United  States  would  al 


United  States  had  a  decide,!  tendency  to 
extend  westward.  'In  30  or  40  years  this 
country  will  have  acquired  and  peopTefl 
the  great  tracts  of  land  the  other  side 
or  the  Rocky  Mountains.'  Then  there 
will  be  large  cities  on  the  coast,  for  na- 
ture has  provided  roomy  and  safe  har- 
bors, and  there  will  be  much  traffic 
between  China,  the  East  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  It  would  then  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  well  as  highly  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  a  shorter 
route  for  merchant  vessels  and  war- 
ships between  the  East  an'd  the  West 
than  the  tiresome,  disagreeable  and 
expensive  one  around  Cape  Horn 
l  'Therefore  I  say  again,  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  the  United  States  to 
bring  into  effect  a  passage  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  United  States  will 
obtain  this." 

"  'I  should  like  to  live  that  I  might 
see  this,"  said  Goethe,  'but  I  shall  not 
live  so  long.  I  should  also  like  to  live 
to  see  a  connection  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  but  this  undertaking 
would  be  so  gigantic  that  I  doubt  its 
accomplishment,  especially  if  our  Ger- 
man resources  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration. And,  thirdly  I  should  like  to 
see  the  English  in  possession  of  a  Suez 


29 


novels  "themselves  devoid  of  JfiaT 
which  might  excite  discussion?  Many 
of  us  remember  the  year  when  it  was 
asked  in  the  street,  "Who  stole  tho 
moonstone?"  When  the  "morality"  or 
the  "immorality"  of  "Griffith  Gaunt," 
"Two  on  a  Tower,"  and  "A  Terrible 
Temptation"  was  a  subject  of  debate. 
Later  there  was  excitement  over 
"Tess"  and  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  al- 
though as  serial  stories  they  were 
blue-pencilled  by  editors  in  fear  of 
prudish  readers. 

The  great  race  of  English  novelists 
seems  to  be  extinct,  for  Hardy, 
though  living,  writes  no  more  in  prose 
of  men  and  women  contending  with 
nature  and  with  fate.  Even  if  there 
were  novelists  of  a  high  rank,  it  is 


canal.    I  should  like  to  see  these  three    doubtful  whether  the  public  of  today 


great  things,  and  for  their  sake  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  trouble  of  endur-ng 
some  50  years  more.' 

"There  are  two  other  things  that  now 
Impress  me  after  having  read  nearly 
370  pages  of  this  correspondence.  I  ob- 
served In  The  Herald  a  short  time  ago 
a  discussion  of  the  word  'chump,'  its 
origin,  the  precise  degree  of  vitupera- 
tion In  this  epithet  The  question  was 
raised  whether  a  sensitive  man  would 
prefer  to  We  known  as  a  'chump'  or  a 
'lump.'  Now  Goethe  was  Insisting  that 
a  man  who  wished  to  raise  himself,  to 


would  be  excited  over  instalments  of 
their  stories.  When  the  serial  form 
of  publication  was  in  fashion,  there 
were  rebellious  voices,  as  is  shown  by 
the  story  of  the  New  Yorker  who  ar- 
rived late  one  night  in  a  Western 
town.  There  was  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion and  bells  were  ringing.  "What's 
up?"  asked  the  New  Yorker.  "Don't 
you  know  that  'Judith  Shakespeare'  is 
at  last  completed?"  replied  a  native. 
"Yes,"    answered    the    New  Yorker 


.  be  a  complete  and  well-rounded  being, 
should  study  Shakespeare,  Mollere,  'and     darKly,    but  'Nature's  Serial  Story'  is 
I  above  all  things,   the  ancient  Greeks!    still  to  be  continued."  Whatever  the 
i  and  always  the  Greeks."  To  this  Eck°r- 
|  mann  answered  that  if  this  were  true 
all  philologists  and  theologians  would 
be  excelling  persons.    Ooethe  made  the 
reply:   'A  "lump"    remains    always  a 
"lump."  "    'Lump'  In  German  means  a 
rapscallion,    a    blackguard,    a  ragged 
dirty,  shabby  fellow,  also  a  skinflint  a 
i  curmudgeon,  and  'Bin  alter  Lump'  may 
well  be  translated  'an  old  hunks.'  But 
the  word  also  means  a  good-for-nothing 
fellow.    It  Is  my  belief  that  In  Goethe's 
sentence  'Lump'    should    be  Englished 
'chump.'    Perhaps   the   Goethe  8ociety 
will  consider  this  question  in  Its  next 
'Yearbook.'  ^/jV^rt- 

"The  other  thing  that  Impressed  me 
was  Goethe's  olympian  cVMbm  when  he 
was  Informed  that  his  plan  for  the  new 
theatre  at  Weimar  would  not  be  adopted 
Eckermann  wag  highly  excited  Goethe 
soothed  him.  'A  new  theatre  is  always 
only  a  new  woovlplle  which  an  accident 
sooner  or  later  will  set  on  fire.'  And 
Goethe  applauded  the  Grand  Duke  for 
saying  that  his  new  theatre  should  make 
money.  'Shakespeare  and  Mollere  had 
no  other  aim.  They  wished  first  of  all 
to  make  money  with  their  theatres  ' 
Goethe  reasoned  In  the  Duke's  case  that 
If  a  theatre  were  to  make  money  the 
performances  would  necessarily  be  of  a 
high  order. 

"  'It  must  have  the  ablest  management 
the  actors  must  be'  of  the  best  and 
goovl  plays  must  continually  be  given  so 
that  the  attractive  power  to  fill  the 
house  every  evening  will  not  wane.' 
\\  hat  a  contrast  to  tjie  talk  of  certain 
modern  upltfters  of  the  stage  who  chat- 
ter about  art  and  blush  If  mention  Is 
made  of  the  pecuniary  result!  And 
Goethe  was  for  many  years  a  theatre 
manager.  But  I  must  go  to  work  In 
my  own  little  garden  The  proofs  of 
the  section  on  -Bar-room  Towels-  Their 
Origin  and  Proper  Use,'  are  now  be- 
fore me." 


"TO  BE  CONTINUED." 
The  mother  of  Mr.  William  de  Mor- 
gan in  the  biography  of  her  husband 
says  that  the  latter  used  to  read  to 
•her  the  novels  of  Dickens  that  came 
out  In  monthly  parts.  "He  would  say, 
'We  shall  have  a  Pickwick  (or  what- 
ever it  might  be)  tomorrow';  and  on 
the  flrat  day  of  the  publication  we 
had  read  and  commented   upon  It." 
Their  pleasure  was  once  the  pleasure 
of  many  In  the  days  when  novels  by 
Thackeray.  Dickens.  Trollope,  Reade, 
Wilkle  Collins, ,  Hardy,  Black,  Black- 
more  and  others  were    published  In 
aerial  form  in  monthly  magazines  and 
1  In  some  Instances  in  weeklies.  Each 
|  part  as  u  appeared  was  widely  and 
!  often  hotly  discussed  and  there  was 
the   excitement    of   anticipation,  as 
there  was  in  Paris  when  coachman 
and  "grande  dame"  followed  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  heroes  of  Dumas  the 
I  Elder  and  Eugene  Sue  as  related  in 
|  the  newspaper 'feuilletons.  In  the  case 
of  Collins  there  was  curiosity,  chiefly 
concerning   the   development   of  the 
plot  and  the  solution  of  a  mystery 
Sometimes  there  was  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  authorship,  as  when  the 
opening"    chapters    of   Hardy's  "Far 
|  From  the  Madding  Crowd"  were  at- 
tributed by  some  to  George  Eliot;  or 
when  there  was  wild  guessing  as  to 
jthe  author  of  "The  Woman  Hater" 
!  until  the  Individuality  of  Reside  was 
unmistakable. 

There  are  serial  stories  today  in 
magazines,  but  how  tamely  they  are 
welcomed  by  the  public!  Is  It  because 
the  form  of  publication  Is  III  suited  to 
the  time  In  which  we  live,  or  are  the 


cause  may  be,  readers  have  now  lost 
one  of  the  greatest  of  joys — the  joy  of 
anticipation.  m 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— Wright  Lori- 
mer  in  "The  Shepherd  King,"  a  biblical 
drama  in  four  acts.   The  cast: 

David  Wright  Lorimer 

J«s««  Daniel  Gllfether 

Mother  of  David  Berenice  Belknap 

Ozera  E.  Melrose 

Shammah  W.   H.  Brown. 

Ablnadab  Paul  Burnham 

Ella . .  . :  Alex  Bergstrom 

Ahtmelech  O.  E.  Both 

Adora  Ruth  Copley 

£*ul  Charlea  D.  Herman 

Jonathan  J.  Irving  White 

Princess  Mlchal  Margot  Merrlam 

Princess  Merab  Alma  Chester 

Prince  Plialtl  W.  J.  Connolly 

Capt.  Doeg  H.  B.  Humphrey 

°mar  Harry  Cowan 

AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL  -  The 
Lindsay  Morlson  Stock  Company  In 
"The  Liars,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Cast  : 

Christopher  Peering  Theodore  FTlebns 

hdward  Jalkner  John  MW  hnn 

.llbert  Nepenn  Edward  F.  Xannarv 

A"°TAf  ^JfP^0  James  Hcrblln 

f re^l'e,J.Tn,,Ion  Wjrley  Birch 

Archibald  Coke  Harry  Brooks 

„      CTWpln  Rose  Morlson 

Beatrice  Valerie  Valalre 

,I,OI|y  Mary  Sanders 

"HIS....  Holly  Hollls 

Rosamond  Katherlne  Clinton 

Jessica.**.  Kleanor  Gordon 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-Morrlson 
and  Hefferlln  present  Elinor  Glyn's 
"Three  Weeks."  Cast: 

Paul  Verdayne  William  H.  Ferris 

French  waiter  John  Payette 

D'm,   ^  Jack  C.  Grey 

v?„   George  Z.  Herbert 

King  of  Sardalla  William  H.  Barwaid 

Sf°* •  ■  •  Marcella  Forncste 

\  erchoff   e  Coman. 

Queen  of  Sardalla  MUs  Jeanne  Towle? 


KEITH'S. 


Rose    Pitonof    Begins    Her  Second 
Week  on  Stage. 


Miss  Rose  Pitonof,  the  16-year-old 
[Dorchester  girl  who  greeted  the  light- 
house keeper  at  Boston  Light,  after 
jSwimmlng  from  Charlestown  bridge,  is 
the  head-liner  at  Keith's  again  this 
week. 

Since  making  her  vaudeville  debut  a 
week  ago  Miss  Pitonof  has  acquired 
more  poise,  and  her  act  yesterday 
showed  the  effect  of  her  greater  famil- 
iarity with  the  stage.  She  has  added 
several  new  styles  of  diving  to  her  rep- 
ertoire, but  the  feature  of  her  turn,  as 
before,  is  her  exposition  of  the  Pitonof 
stroke. 

Hsr  act  Is  one  of  many  good  things 
on  the  bill.  Two  plays  have  places  on 
the  list,  but  they  are  of  widely  different 
character.  One  is  "The  Little  Stranger," 
a  story  of  the  race  track,  and  in  it  can 
be  seen  the  hand  of  George  V.  Hobart. 
who  has  written  several  successful 
sketches  along  similar  lines.  It  tells 
the  story  of  an  old  trainer  who  plays 
|  his  last  $5  on  Little  Stranger,  a  60  to  1 
shot.  But  like  race  track  players  he 
bellevs  In  "hunches"  and  the  "hunch" 
In  this  instance  happens  to  be  that  a 
little  stranger  is  expected  shortly  in 
the  trainer's  homo. 

Little  Stranger"  doesn't  win,  but  the 
trainer  is  made   to   believe   so   by  a 
wealthy  owner  who  cashes  the  Little 
/Stranger  ticket  calling  for  $306.  Joseph 
I  Hart   presents   the   piece   with  George 
I  Pierce  as  the  horse  owner,  Paul  Dull- 
,  zell    as   the   old    trainer   and  Richard 
Webster  as  the  old  servant. 

"The  Soldier  of  Propvllle"  Is  the  title 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Esmonde'a 
play.  They  are  at  Keith's  for  the  first 
time.  Tho  sketch  Is  even  more  dra- 
matic than  the  name  might  to  indicate, 
and  affords  Mr  Esmonde  opportunity 
for  an  excellent  portrayal  of  Old  Jim, 
the  old  soldier,  at  once  porter  of  Proo- 
vllle  Tavern  and  several  other  things 


30 


J.  W 

Char! 
mat 


w\     «Wr-  «>Ofl     pounds  Of 

*  roKTan>  h  is  It -  -iing  old- 
Tho  voices'  are  Kood.  and 
Instated  upon  several  en- 

lowns  and  flying  ring  ex- 
•\hvay8  stir  appreciation, 
uri*  of  that  na'ure  on  tha 
rJVf„ "      0l\e   u   by  Rice, 
„h„  >,,..•  nn  elevated 


ment      Alf    Grant    and  Ethel 
with  Jingle  and  Jest:  Puff  and 
as    hard    shoe    dancers,  and 
Miller,    who   told   stories  and 
rigs,  were  others  on  the  list. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


and  spiritual.  When  he  found  her,  ho 
purposed  to  take  her  to  himself  and 
to  keep  her  for  himself  till  death. 
And  he  announeed  this  purpose  with 
a  foree  that  shook  the  chandelier, 
made  the  windows  rattle,  aet  the  dog 
a-howllng  and  disturbed  the  parents 
in  the  room  above.  The  young  man  of 
the  hallad  was  a  tine  example  of  an 
egoist  and  prig,  but  the  song  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  We  hear  It  now: 
■When  or  how  I  first  shall  me — heal 
her."  There  were  other  songs  of  this 
lcriod:  "Looking  Back;"  "Oh,  Pair 
Jove!  Oh,  Fond  Dove;"  "If  Thou 
Could. at  Know,  Douglas." 

These  advertisers  are  in  general  more 
particular  than  the  hero  of  "My  Queen." 
Here  is  a  miner  In  Denver  who,  wish- 
ing a  wife,  has  written  to  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald. He  would  like  a  beautiful  blondo 
from  a  to  35  years  old.  She  must 
weigh  from  i:'5  to  150  pounds  be  of  a 
loving  nature,  and   she  must  hav 


  .  1  "nice,  snug  sum  of  ready  cash.  The 

In  solte  of  the  high  price  of  food.;  wrtter  tB  ft  nilner  and  he  would  probably 
_      S  th«  rountrv  are  advertls-  prefer  a  Boston  blondo  with  some  shares 

tnen  all  over  the  countr>  urr  «  v   n.mmet  and  Hecla.    He  adds:  "  Find 


lng|  for  wives,  and  perhaps  the  high 
price  of  food  Is  the  cause  of  this  Im- 
perious desire  for  the  state  of  matn- 
roonv     It  Is  said  that  when  times  are 
hard  the  booksellers  and  the  managers 
of  theatfes  reap  rich  harvests-  Mans 
of  these  advertisers  specify  their  w  I she* 
and  their  needs.    They  are  not  like  Mr. 
R   hard    Bowler    of    Minnesota.  Mrs. 
Be ler  laft June  sued  for  a  divorce  in 
fhe  Hennepin  county  court    and  a  leged 
that  her  husband  had  a  spirit  afflr.lt> 
with  whom  he  flirted.    As  she  said  n 
her  complaint.  "Neither  mirth,  nwlody 
nor  music  will  attract  her  husband  from 
his  spiritual  love."     In  street  cars  he 
h  militated    her    by    flirting    with  hit. 
"etheHal     goddess."      The  distinction 
drawn  bv  Mrs    Bowler  between  '  mel- 
ody" and  "music"  shows  that  she  has 
observed  acutely  the  tendencies  of  the 
ultra-modern  composers,  but  this  gitt 
of  discrimination  does  ,n°l  ^^L".™! 
for  Mr   Bowler's  dropping  the  BUbstttt 
tlal  in  his  wish  to  catch  the  shadowy 
and  immaterial.  _____ 

Mr    Bristol  of  Connecticut  describes 
himself  as  having  steel  blue  eyes  and 
an  assured  position.   He  is  well  set  up. 
athletic  and  only  30  years  old.    As  a 
boy  he  wis  poor;  life  was  a  struggle; 
now  he  wishes  to  choose  a  wife  from 
■•the  ranks  of  poor  and  honest  working 
ati  ls  "    He  argues  that  the  poor  <glri 
has  a  warmer  heart  and  Is  more  appre- 
ciative of  a  good  home.  ' 'Rich  g iris  i are 
vain  and  do  not  know  how  to  run  a 
house  "      He   Is  not   particular  about 
beauty    His  bride  must  be  between  20 
|  and  30  years  old,  and  she  may  be  a 
I  widow,    provided    she   have   only  one 
1  child.   He  is  not  fussy  about  her  creed, 
and  she  may  be  American,  German. 
Irish,  French  or  Italian-American.  As 
an  ethnologist  Mr.  Bristol  is  apparently 
narrow-minded.    His  horizon  should  oe 
extended.  Were  we  to  marry,  we  should 
think  serioiisly  of  a  Hungarian,  Rou- 
manian,   Bulgarian    or  Montenegrian. 
Spanish  women  are  said  to  grow-  rap- 
idly  obese,    but    they    are  wonderful 
I  creatures  when  they  are  caught  young 
There    are    Scandinavian    women  use 
unto  a  page  of  Grieg's  music  Russian 
women  of  the  middle  or  peasant  class 
make  devoted  wives.  There  are  women 
,of  Asia  that  should  be  thoughtfully 
considered   when  a  man   has  all  trie 
world  before  him.    The  polygamlst  in 
the  earlier  centuries,  when  the  custom 
was  approved,  should  have  had  all  na- 
tions represented  In  his  happy  home. 


of  Calumet  and  Hecla.  He  adds:  '  Find 
the  right  lady  for  me  among  your  many 
tine  ladles  In  Boston."  Some  one  should 
send  htm  a  Social  Register  so  that  he 
could  write  directly  to  Miss  — — -  or  to 

Miss  •  tiut  we  are  told  that  the 

Social  Register  does  not  specify  whether 
i  subscriber  Is  a  blonde  pi;,  a  brunette. 
"I  want  a  romance  with  an  kastein 
blonde."  Of  course  If  the  Denverite 
wishes  a  blonde  he  should  have  one 
but  it  is  now  recognized  that  a  brunette 
wears  better!  both  In  pleasant  or  stormy 
weather;  she  resists  the  approaches  of 
time  and  preserves  her  lines  .  ror  « 
longer  period 


Sonologist  whlll I  suspect  him  of  effeml- 
nainy'one  respeot  the  modern  brakeman 

•  ion  his  diction  are  clearer  and  he  has 

rn^mm 

nftrtiM  Si  be  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  draw  all  eyes  unto  It 


The  Italian  barbers  of  New  York  are 


those  prlvato  badges. 

But  arc  tho  French  alone  In  this 
passion?   Are  not  decorations  eagerly  | 
Bought  In  Germany  and  lesser  coun- 
tries? About  thirty  years  ago  an  Ital- 
ian decoration  was  openly  marketed! 
in  Berlin.    There  were  a  few  Amerl- 
can  musicians  who  bought  It  at  aj 
comparatively   low   price   and  were 
thus  associate  members  of  some  mys-, 
terlous  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Musicians  are  as  eager  In  Germany 
as  town  officers  and  owners  of  fac- 
tories for  these  ornaments.  Singers, 
from  Theodor   tteichmann  to  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  have  sported  a  glit- 
tering row  in  Boston  at  Symphony 
concerts.    On  the  other  hand  Anton 
Rubinstein,  who  had  all  the  decora- 
tions that  were  really  worth  while, 
wore  no  one  of  them.    Some  of  the 
little  kingdoms  decorate  natives  and 
foreigners  for  the  sake  of  revenue. 

Within  recent  years  the  free-born 
American  has  developed  a  singular 


ordinance  •."■"■••o  --;They  have  held  a    American  has  cieveiopeu  -  

n?eeU^orV^  fancy  for  buttons  as  ornaments  of 

atlon.   to  which  .  barbers^  ot_a  wplUeni  ^    This  button  is  the  badge  of 

one  society,  and  that  one  Is  the  badge 
of  another.    "Button,  button,  who  s 


It  Is  impossible  for  an  earnest  student 
Of  anthropology  and  sociology  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Bristol's  reason  for  preferring 
a  poor  girl.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
poor  girl,  one  that  has  never  known 
the  vanity  of  riches  and  the  vanity  of 
things  attainable  through  the  possession 
of  wealth,  often  turns  out  to  be  capri- 
cious   discontented,    extravagant.  ine 
more'  she  has  the  more  unhappy  she  Is. 
A  girl  brought  up  luxuriously,  who  has 
every  wish  gratified,  has  often  shown 
the  world  her  contempt  for  her  life  and 
her   indifference   toward   the  material 
thtng3  valued  preposterously  by  climb- 
ers  snobs  of  all  sorts,  and  those  born 
envious   by  marrying  a  man  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  or  even  a  poor  man, 
and  helping  him  make  his  way.  She 
cave  as  an  absurd  reason  that  she  lovea 
and  respected  him;  that  she  believed  in 
hhn;  that  she  wished  to  see  her  hus- 
band   doing    something.     Nor   does  it 
follow  Mr.  Bristol,  that  becauste  a  girl 
Is  poor,  she  is  therefore  not  vain;  nor 
because  she  Is  poor.  Is  it  safe  to  argue 
that  she  can  run  a  house.    There  are 
many  poor  girls   who  know  little  or 
I  nothing  about  cooking  and  will  not  oe 
I  persuaded  to  learn.  -j  1 
Mr.  Armstrong  of  Lee  Is  less  ex 
pllclt,  though  he  admits  that  he  would 
I  prefer  a  woman  from  New  York.  He 
Is    62    years    old    and  consequently 
wishes  a  young  wife.    "I  want  some 
one  I  can  call  my  own.'    This  is 
pathetic  cry    though  Mr.  Armstrong 
probably  does  not  realize  the  pathos. 
"Fifty  photographs  of  young  women 
have  been  sent  to  him."    Has  he  no 
friend  In  whom  he  trusts,  no  friend 
who  will  whisper  in  his  ear:  "Never 
Judge  a  woman  by  her  photograph. 
M-\  Armstrong  should  read  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Merrick's  novel.  "The  Quaint  Com- 
panions,"   and    see   what  disappoint- 
ment, what  agony  was  caused  by  the 
~  sending  of  a  photograph  which  was 
that  of  a  handsomer  woman  than  the 
sender    Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  farmer,  a 
prosperous  one.  H<e  would  not  buy  a 
horse  or  a  cow,  seeing  only  a  photo- 
graph.   


No   one    of   these   advertisers  has 
thought  of  trying  the  plan  of  Thomas 
Day  the  author  of  "Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton  r  Perhaps  we  have  told  this  story 
before,  but  it  is  one  that  should  be 
told  at  least  once  a  year.    Mr.  Day 
had  a  fortune  of  £1200  a  year.  Edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  he  spent  some jiura- 
°",  in  Franca,  where  he  heard  the 
gospel  of  education  according  to  Jean 
Jacques0  Rousseau,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  marry  a  girl  thus  eau 
rated    He  visited  orphan  asylums  and 
foundling  hospitals  J.nd -selected I  two 
eirls.  Sabr  na  and  Lucretia.  laKing 
them  he  gave  a  written  promise  that 
within  a  vear  he  would  place  one  of 
them  with  a  respectable  tradesman, 
glvmg  £100  to  bind   her  apprentice 
and  that  he  should  maintain  her,  if 

E  V5o^lcHeca?rokhethr^o;?o 

eipmie    l'"=  eirls    caught  the 

Sabrlna.  who  was  only  \l  year s  cm, 

ferfntev^  h^f  If ; 

Then  Mr    Day  endeavored  to 
Qitirlna  a  fit  companion  as  hls>  w  re, 
hn?  when  he  dropped  melting  sealing 
wax  on  her  arms,  she  flinched  and  she 

HsHtSCheearm  ^ ?esth\ernddeUty.  % 
w,oulda\enehWpret%nded  secrets  wh,ch 

ErflWTftSSra  0hethne^r- 
^s^wo^^ee^rotT! 

£Ua?dir?e  school  She  married  a  barrister, , 
boarding  sc"  „  aiwi  Mr  nay  pensioned 
and  w-h^L    Mr    Day  finally  married  a 


atlon.   to  which   oa.         have  written 


lainieu   v>.i>.  ~-   . 

r^V"v>Tiii"  in  eomprelienslon  Qr  ln,^ 

teala  S  bTa',. 
ber^wel-e^so  -r^  under  the 


The 


got  the  button?"  is  one  of  our  na-| 
tional  games.  The  child  is  father  of 
the  man. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


linen 
make 


Years  ago  there  was  a  favorite  song 
with  music,  by  Blumenthal  if  we  are 
not  mistaken.  This  song  was  entitled 
"My  Queen."  Rising  young  tenors 
used  to  sing  it  with  great  expression 
(young  women  also  used  to  sing  It, 
often  Tn  parlors  at  dusk,  and  thus  ln- 
tirrated  to  bashful  wooers  that  they 
ed  the  bill  of  requirements).  The 
r  first  wondered  when  or  how 
Bhould  meet  her;  what  the  first 
He  then  expressed 
size 


consented  to  live  ™tn  '     n  Perhaps 

SM^  W  n0t  followlns 

his  example. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

In  the  country  the  summer  cottager  is 
persistent  In  his  zeal  to  ornament  na- 
ture. He  honestly  believes  that  a  flag- 
pole-a  liberty  pole  as  we  used  to  call  them 
it  in  our  village-is  decorative.  Ti  e 
smaller  his  house,  the  taller  the  pole 
and  the  bigger  the  flag.  Some  fly  a  flag 
to  show  that  they  are  "in  residence, 

fN°orwthtehree  flaeg  ^^^Uon'a?1  emblenmbfs 
XrnneVu^ing  to  be  used  on  all.  oc- 

pe«e  M.  Tn^V^  .££ 
feewfrrer0pTa,„r  WtETn.^! 
^P&  or  ^rHome'"'  ot 

pulpose^nd  be  of  fdvantage  to  passing 

automobilists.  

An  order  has  been  Issued  that  all 
brakemen,  train  announcers,  and  gate- 
men  of  the  Erie  railroad  shall  hence- 
f^i.th  -dear  creased  trousers  and  be 
clean  shaven.  This  order  should  soon  be 
revoked  especially  in  the  case  of  b.ake- 
men  The  brakeman  should  be.  a  heroic 
figure.  He  should  at  once  Inapire  confi- 
dence and  command  respect.  A  clean 
^h»ve  mav  betray  a  weak  mouth,  a  chin 
f«S  unto  a  poached  egg.  as  was  the ichta  . 

EhS  °ar  tfme"  »T5Kg 
•  h«  names  of  locomotive  engines  and 

SsTnd6  SfflfflSW 
ur    the    towns    through    which  they 

?fe8vVmoVt0Centr:ahiewhoVse  tenders  were 
^  Tneh  Kr^r  wf  J 


bers  were  aiso  'u'?bVr  surgeons,  or 
denomination  or  Bai  oer  °  «  °  ere 
Barber  Chirurgeons    and  .others  we^e 

not  allowed  to  'fvi>1t°1e  chronicler,  "It 
this  operation,    says  the  enron        .  ^ 

being  ,  \ii  k  o   a  pble  was  al- 

grasp  a  staff,  a..s'uRk  Surgeon,  to- 

ways  kept  .by  the  Barper  o    ^  Q  ing 

gei5eforWtvlng ■  Uie  patient's  arm.  W'hen 
used  for  tying  u  c  h »        th    tape  was 

tt!,PedPt°oeiT'aSthatt  hey  'might  be  both 
^hoomn^when  wanted  On  a  per- 
son coming  '»b«hb  ™l  and  bouna 
disengaged  from  the  pole  ^ 

round  the  arm.  anu  „>ter  \t  was 
into  the  person  s  h«a     alter  ^  in 

?h"s  state  The  pofe  and  tape  were  of  ten 

V  ?fed     At  lengtn.  instead  of  hang- 
l  b°  hllt'  the  identical  pole  used  in  the 
ins    Vinn    a   oole   was   painted  with 
I  operation,  a .   pole    wa     i  q£  tne 

rea\PpoleTnditsbandagings,  and  thus 

came  the  sign."_  

The  Barber  Surgeons'  Company  of 
London  was  long  a  right  honorable  and 
nompous  body  on  which  kings  cast  fa- 

»e"«d,  feuTa  flstive  gatherings  be- 
?o8re  the  fear  aof  microbe  made  cow 
ards  of  us  all. 

A^^l  I  <f  L£jJS3, 

DECORATED. 

Chambolin  in  "Le  Fardeau  de  la 
Liberte"  by  the  ingenious  M.  Tristonj 
Bernard,  visits  an  old  clo'  man  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  a  decoration. 
He  tells  the  dealer  that  he  was  born 
in  mediocrity  and  reared  in  it,  nor 
has  he  ever  departed  from  it.   He  has 
rendered  substantial  service  to  his 
countrymen,  for  since  his  childhood 
he  has  never  set  before  them  the  per- 
nicious example  of  a  brilliant  action, 
and  he  has  thus  not  unduly  excited 
them.    "I  have  seen  persons  drowning 
in  the  ocean,  and  I  have  restrained 
myself  to  call  for  help  and  to  ap 
plauding  the  rescuers.    I  have  neve 


Mr.  Francis  H.  Skrine  sent  recently 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
ord  of  social  life  in  the  17th  century 
Esauire  Wallop  on  a  July  day  in  16Mb 
g^fthe  young  men  of  White  Church 
half  a  buck  and  also  a  gume a  There 
were  about  30  at  the  feast,  and  they 
then  agreed  upon  articles.  Among  the 
articles  were  these:    "2nd.   that  no 
married  persons  he  Invited  to  the  feast 
except  William  Butler,  John  Temple, 
Thomas  Allen  and  Alexander  Neave 
who  were  the  first  actors  in  getting 
the  beast,  and  that  they  shall  have 
the  same  privilege  as  the  young  men 

ga?PUea«  The 
stewards  shall  bring  in  a  bill  oi  k 

two    for  succeeding   stew  ards  every, 
vear    5th,  that  the  new  elected  stew 
Irds  shall  give  one  shilling  apiece,  to 
be  spin?  for  the  good  of  the  company. 

Mr  Skrine  Is  pleased  to  consider 
this  meeting  as  a  dining  club.  our 
clubs  originated  in  the  convivial  gath- 
erings which  became  general  after  the 
confiscation  of  the  P^P^  "fnit Ves 
mediaeval  guilds  and  confraternities 
S f  Henry  VIII.  A  knot  of  men  on  jol- 
u\y  intent  used  to  dine  or  pup  togeth- 
er at  some  tavern,  and  'club  their 


founded  an  asylum,  I  have  never  pre 
sided  at  a  shooting  match.    I  nave 
never  shown  industrial  products  at 
an  Exposition.    I  therefore  ask  ot 
you,  Monsieur  Requin,  the  favor  ot 
wearing   illegally   and  illegitimately, 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  I 
The  craze  of  Frenchmen  for  wearn 
ing  a  ribbon  in  the  lapel  of  the  coat 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  jesting 
Frenchmen  themselves  ™rote 
ingly  on  this  theme  before  M.  Ber-, 
nard  put  his  Chambolin  on  the  stagey 
witness  "Decore."  the  droll  tale  by 
Guy    de    Maupassant;    witness  tM 
story  of  the  Frenchman,  who,  having 
left  Paris  for  some  unworthy  reasonj 
was  finally  caught  and  identified  be, 
cause  he  was  the  only  man  m  th 
province  who  had  not  received  th 
desired  ribbon.  We  are  now  informec 
that  when  a  Frenchman  is  not  en 
titled  to  display  a  governmental  deco 
ration,  he  sports  the  insignia  of  som 
private  society,  and  the  badge,  ribbon 


Sen"  to°paey  theCscore.'"This-new  de- 
S«ture  foreshadowed,  and  Perhaps 
?ii2-eested,  the  co-operative  piinclpie 
which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  our , 
economic  relations.  Its  later  develop- 
ment is  •  undoubtedly  an  instance  of 
co-operative  housekeeping.' 

Reading  this,  we  remembered  din- 
in"  clubs  that  met  In  Boston  for  a 
season  or  two  and  were  then  dis- 
solved without,  agreement  and  to  the 
regret  of  some  of  the  members.  We 
do  not  refer  now  to  any  club  formed 
for  a  sDeclnc  purpose;  to  discuss  pol- 
itics   social    br    economic  problems, 
business  in  general  or  to  further  any 
particular  industry   or   art      We  do 
not  refer  to  any  club  where  a  mem- 
ber was  expected  to  speak  "landing 
or  was  allowed  to  propose  a  toast 
Nor  do  we  refer  to  large  social  clubs 
that  "tender  a  banquet"  to  a  leading 
citizen.    The  word  "banquet"  was  not 
applied  originally  to  a  pompous  and 
i     two  lien  feast.    A  banquet  was  what 
we  now  call  a  dessert:  Fruit,  sweet 
meats   etc.,  and  it  was  usually  placed 
I  separate  room,  whither  the  guests 
went  a?ter  they  had  dined    Bufort  says 
in  the  "Unnatural  Combat': 
We'll  dine  In  the  great  room,  but  let  the 

music  M  . 

*.nd  banquet  be  prepared  her*. 

I-i  private  houses  the  banquet  or 
dessert  was  often  eaten  in  an  arbor 
„,  eardtn  house.  But  a  banquet  to- 
day Is  an  elaborate  performance, 
generallv  with  music  and  speeches, 
and  although  temperance  and  pro- 
hibition and  "natural  food"  societies 
give  banquets,  the  modern  word  im- 
plies the  consumption  of  wine, 
which  is  "opened"  in  floods. 


"  in  floods. 

hould  not  consist  of  I 
ibers  and  If  four  of  I 

.    _     J  ,  ~ ,.     an  thA 


A  dining  club  sh 
over  a  dozen  members 
them  are  absent  at  a  dinner,  all  the 
better.  There  should  be  no  reciter 
of  monologues,  no  punster,  no  one 
that  drops  into  a  foreign  language, 
no  unduly  sensitive  person.  A.  man 
that  has  Just  returned  from  a  long 
European  Journey  should  be  Ineligi- 
ble for  at  least  a  year,  and  he  that 
is  fcr  the  first  month  enjoying  his 
own  automobile  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  before  he  is  picked.  There 
should  be  no  guests.  Jones  may  be 
fond  of  Robinson;  he  may  speak  of 
h°m  as  a  clubable  man.  and  even  as 
"one  of  God's  own" ;  it  does  not  tollow 
that  Smith  and  Brown  and  Ferguson 
who  like  Jones,  will  like  Robinson  This 


is  an  elemental  principle  of  good  fel'0" 
,  ^0<!0ttA  t<1  0rten  a  close  copy  of  anl     »      b  t  it  l8  aaUy  ignored.    Hence  the 
or  rosette,  is  often  a  i     smp,  ontane0us  introoXictions .  I 

official  decoration,  so  that  tne  curs  ^  Jonns„ni..  or  Y 

istry  of  the  Interior  has  sent  a  cir-     wan  Johnson,"  or  "Two  good  fel- 


lows"  ought   toTinow "  each  ©titer,"  or 

'Smithers,  shake  hands  with  Johnson" — 
all  hideous  formulas,  and  you,  Smithers, 
are  at  once  badly  disposed  towards 
Johnson,  who  in  turn  glares  at  you  and 
is  barely  civil.  No,  the  "amusing"  guest, 
the  distinguished  -visitor,  whe>  is  "always 
the  life  of  ths  party,"  according  to  Jones, 
will  descend'  on  the  club  as  a  wet 
blanket.   

This  dining  club  should  meet  in 
some  informal  place,  as  a  room  in  a 
beer-house,  where  the  cooking  is  sim- 
ple and  good.  Each  member  should 
order  according  to  his  taste  and 
stomachic  and  mental  condition  and 
each  one  should  pay  his  own  score. 
The  members  should  feel  at  liberty  to 
say  whatever  comes  into  their  heads 
and  they  should  be  good  listeners. 
There  should  of  course  be  no  absurd 
rule  about  dress.  The  Ideal  room 
would  be  one  with  a  sanded  floor  in 
an  old-fashioned  tavern,  but  this 
species  of  tavern  has  disappeared. 
Mr.  George  Moore  has  much  to  say 
about  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
tavern  on  literature  and  art,  and  he 
cites  the  taverns  of  the  Elizabethan 
days  and  of  the  years  when  Dr.  John- 
son bow-wowed  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  The  modern  club  is  a  sorry 
substitute.   

And  how  about  the  composition  of 
a  dining  club?  We  remember  re- 
gretfully two  clubs  of  this  nature. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch  sat  at  the  head 
of  one.  There  were  two  lawyers,  a 
physician,  two  publishers,  an  archi- 
tect, the  editor  of  a  magazine,  three 
or  four  newspaper  men,  a  city  officer, 
a  novelist,  and  two  or  three  others. 
The  membership  of  the  other  was 
made  up  of  two  architects,  four  paint- 
ers, a  publisher,  a  musician  and  a 
newspaper  man.  The  dinners  were 
anticipated  eagerly.  There  was  good 
and  stimulating  talk.  One  of  the 
clubs  met  for  two  seasons;  the  other 
lasted  only  one.  Why  did  they  break 
up?  Swinburne  says  in  a  memorable 
poem  that  marriage,  and  death,  and 
division  make  barren  our  lives.  They 
also  break  up  dining  clubs. 


trusted  to  Mme.  Granger,  who,  by  a 
truly  providential  chance,  discovered  in 
one  of  our  ministers  a  godfather  hith- 
erto unknown,  and  skilfully  made  use 
of  his  Influence."  The  director  at  that 
time  was  M.  Perrln.  Mme.  Thenars!, 
bearing  no  ill-will  toward  the  theatre, 
dedicates  her  memoirs  to  M.  Jules 
Claretie,  saying  that  the  sympathetic 
name  of  the  present  director  will  bring 
good  luck  to  her  book. 

M.  Claretie,  not  to  be  outdone  In 
courtesy,  contributes  a  little  preface 
In  which  he  states  that  In  these 
memoirs  he  has  found  remarks  that 
he  himself  made  in  years  gone  by.  "I 
have  applaudeU  you  at  the  Comedle 
Francaise  when  you  brought  there 
your  youthful  spirit.  You  have  since 
added  to  your  skill  as  an  actress, 
your  talent  as  a  writer.  You  have 
'monologued'  and  wittily,  as  did  the 
two  Coquelins  now  dead.  You  have 
taught,  and  if  your  good  artistic  ad- 
vice has  formed  pupils  whom  I  could 
name,  I  hope  that  the  recital  of  your 
trials  will  perhaps  stop  more  than 
one  young  girl  on  the  threshhold  of 
the  theatre,  of  the  theatre  that  at- 
tracts, intoxicates,  and  deceives,  'for 
everyone  today  dreams  of  writing  for 
tone  theatre  or  of  appearing  on  the 
stage.'  'You  wish  then  to  amuse 
yourself  as  a  devil  in  a  font  of  kero- 
sene?' said  your  adviser  M.  Got  who 
•had  a  habit  of  speaking  picturesquely 
and  with  brutal  truthfulness.  You 
have  described  good  naturedly,  and 
with  a  touch  of  melancholy,  the  life 
of  an  actress  who  begins  with  her 
heart  full  of  hope  and  then  perceives 
that  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  her 
hopes."  And  M.  Claretie  says  other 
agreeable  things,  like  a  gallant 
Frenchman,  in  his  little  preface. 


How  hard  It  Is  to  hear  good  talk! 
There  la  talk  enough,  chatter  about 
books,  painting,  music,  architecture, 
surgical  operations,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, even  politics,  but  it  Is  usually 
shopkeepers'  talk,  or  this  one  Is  oracu- 
lai  and  does  not  brook  interruption, 
or  that  one  has  too  keen  an  Interest 
In  his  own  doings  and  advancement. 
X  discussing  the  drama  or  literature, 
talks  as  though  he  were  addressing 
a  class.  Y  Is  unflinchingly  orthodox 
and  should  always  wear  a  frock  coat 
and  a  high  collar.  Z  shauld  be  illus- 
trated by  a  stereoptlcon.  There  is 
seldom  any  real  Interchange  of  opin- 
ion, any  helpful  friction  or  contradic- 
tion. The  best  talk  Is  unbuttoned,  and 
each  one  in  the  group  should  be  re- 
ceptive. The  physician  should  feel  at 
.  u  •<•  to  say  that  drugs  are  uncertain, 
of  ten  dangerous  remedies  without  fear 
.1  losing  his  professional  and  social 
:tandlng.  Another  should  have  the 
'out  age  #W  assert  that  some  of  the 
lecoratiohs  In  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary are  Incongruous  In  that  they  are 
lot  essentially  mural  or  that  the  Cam- 
bridge school  of  poets  is  greatly  over- 
•ated.  Paradoxes  should  be  welcomed, 
l'here  should  be  preparatory  schools 
or  dining  clubs.  A  course  in  the  De 
3oncourt  Journal  might  be  helpful, 
.  et  the  members  of  the  famous  club 
hat  met  at  a  Parisian  restaurant  were 
[oo  Belf-consclous,  and  they  often 
talked  as  though  they  suspected  Ed- 
mond  of  taking  notes  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  posterity. 


At  the  ordinary  social  club  there  Is 
too  much  coddling  of  a  little  talent.  A 
young  member  writes  a  novel  and  lo, 
It  Is  a  "wonderful"  picture  of  modern 
life.  Another's  symphonic  poem— as  yet 
unperformed— is  a  "masterpiece."  Why 
should  the:©  be  talk  about  foreign 
painters,  after  Gamboge  has  exhibited 
ids  interiors  and  Brushley  his  Impres- 
sionistic landscapes?  In  every  i  hair  Is 
seated  a  man  "who  has  done  something, 
sir."  And  so  a  social  club  easily  be- 
comes a  mutual  admiration  society,  and 
even  the  writer  of  doggerel  Is  persuaded 
;o  take  himself  seriously.  The  Hano- 
verian King  In  Thackeray's  Inscription 
lor  a  monument  was  not  the  only  one 
to  give  "an  enlightened  patronage  to 
bad  oysters."  The  dining  club  of  the 
highest  order  Is  a  chastener  or  a  cor- 
rective, But  as  man  grows  older  he  is 
less  gregarious,  closer  In  his  views  of 
life  to  those  of  the  hermit  elephant.  His 
spirits  are  no  longer  high.  He  com- 
i  'ains  of  tho  thick  smoke  In  the  beer- 
hall.  l,entile  soup  no  longer  tempts 
him.  Speak  of  beer,  and  he  shakes  his 
head  and  says  something  about  the 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  There  comes 
a  time  even  In  the  life  of  Mr.  Rounder 
when  he  does  not  wait  for  the  last  car. 
.\t  a  dining  club  he  would  play  the  part 
of  the  mummy  at  the  Egyptian  feast. 


jenny  nours 

FAME  RECALLED 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mme.  Jenny  Thenard  of  the  Comedle 
Francaise  has  written  her  memoirs.  The 
volume,  entitled  "Ma  Vie  au  Theatre: 
Choses  vues;  Choses  vecues,"  is  pub- 
lished by  Felix  Juven,  Paris.  Mme. 
T.'ienard  left  the  Comedle  Francaise 
enrly  In  the  eighties,  chiefly  because 
sha  was  not  allowed  to  play  the  part 
of  Marie  Anne  in  Erckmann-Chatrlan's 
"Hantzau,"  although  Chatrlan  had  writ- 
ten It  for  her.  To  quote  her  own  words: 
"The  part  of  Mme.   Ranlsau  was  it, 


The  first  half  of  the  book  is  the  more 
entertaining,  and  the  most  vivid  pages 
are  those  in  which  Mme,  Thenard  tells 
of  her  life  before  she  became  a  dwel- 
ler In  the  house  of  Moliere.  She  begins 
by  Rioting  the  woman  who  explained 
her  enthusiasm  for  autumn  by  saying 
that  the  fall  of  the  year  permitted  her 
to  regret  summer  the  more  keenly. 
Mme.  Thenard  must  be  now  nearly  60 
years  old.  She  was  a  little  girl  In  18S4, 
and  she  played  in  public  for  the  first 
time  in  1876.  Now  she  finds  it  pleasant 
to  think  of  past  years.  "Love  Itself  Is 
most  beautiful  In  packets  of  letters  tied 
with  ribbon  and  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  classic  drawer.  •  •  •  Women  are  no 
longer  jealous  of  you;  men  no  longer 
find  you  desirable  and  they  have  par- 
doned you  your  resli 
And  so  Mme.  Them 
story    without  mall 

amiable  and  lovers  of  scandal  will' And 
almost  nothing  to  repay  their  search. 


>f  long  ago.' 
?JIs  her  simple 
gossip  le 


Mme.  Thenard  Is  of  a  family  that  has 
long  been  illustrious  on  the  French 
str.ge.  Her  great-grandmother  Marie 
Madeleine  Perrln,  made  her  debut  In  1777 
when  she  was  20  years  old  In  a  play  by 
Voltaire.  When  this  great  grandmother 
was  a  little  girl.  Baron  Thenard,  the 
father  of  the  distinguished  chemist,  gave 
her  a  gold  bonbonniere  with  his  name 
engraved  on  It.  and  said:  "This  is  the 
name  you  must  henceforth  bear,  and  it 
will  aid  you  later  In  becoming  a  great 
artist."  Grimm  who  was  not  easily 
pleased,  praised  her  acting  and  Voltaire, 
I  before  whom  she  recited  when  she  was 
about  to  play  for  the  first  time,  said: 
"You  are  more  afraid  of  yourself  than 
of  me.  my  child!  Why  should  you  be? 
You  have  beautiful  eyes  and  a  large 
mouth;  you  are  sincere;  let  your  heart 
speak!  '  She  married  an  actor  who  was 
vain  and  cruel,  and  he  abandoned  her 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  and 
left  her  to  care  for  her  two  sons  and 
his  two  children  by  a  former  marriage, 
whom  he  had  forced  her  to  adopt.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Hebertistes.  he  sought 
refuge  at  her  house  and  was  there  ar- 
rested with  one  of  his  sons.  They  were 
guillotined  with  Camllle  Desmoulins, 
Danton  and  others,  and  she,  a  royalist, 
was  imprisoned.  She,  too,  would  have 
hen  guillotined,  but  she  was  with  child 
and  her  execution  was  postponed. 

The  child  was  born  In  prison,  and  was 
Mme.  Thenard's  grandmother,  a  fan- 
tastical, domineering  woman,  whose 
children  would  say  apologetically  when 
he  was  unendurable:  "Mamma  Is  still 
In  her  Revolutionary  days."  Released 
|from  prison,  she  played  until  she  left 
jthe  stage.  In  1S19.  She  was  famous  in 
both  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  was  one 
of  the  company  chosen  to  play  under 
I  Napoleon's  orders  before  audiences  of 
Kings  in  Germany.  He  said  to  her  one 
night:  ''Mme.  Thenard.  you  have  given 
birth  to  fine  children;  you  are  Indeed 
worthy  of  belonging  to  this  Comedle 
Francaise,  the  glory  of  our  country, 
while  the  Opera  Is  only  vanity." 

The  old  lady  was  blind  for  17  years 
refore  her  death— she  lived  to  be  92— 
and  the  Joy  of  those  last  years  was  to 
repeat  lints  from  plays  with  her  par- 
rot trained  to  speak  the  replies.  When 
her  body  was  exhumed  in  1877  they 
I  found  in  the  coffin  the  bust  of  a  sketch 
'for  a  statuette  by  Houdin,  represent!  i  > 
her  as  Merope,  letters  from  all  her  chil- 
dren and  their  school  reports 


One  of  her  sons,  a  sparkling  come- 
dian, was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  o'i 
account  of  his  wife's  health  Melancholy 
hastened  his  end.  The  younger  son 
Antolne.  an  actor  of  refinement,  suf- 
fered from  the  shock  of  seeing  as  a  boy 
at  school  "people  doing  harm  to  each 
other,"  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
His  son,  Etienne,  esteemed  as  a  singer 
In  Paris  and  in  Brussels,  died  when  he 
was  only  30  years  old,  from  a  cold  con- 
tracted on  l?avlng  the  opera  house.  He 
composed  operettas  ana'  romances.  His 
wile,  a  charming  actress,  made  a  singu- 
lar ending.  She  was  proud  of  her  little 
feet,  and  wore  tight  shoes.  A  tumor  ap- 
peared on  the  sole  of  one  of  her  feet,  and 
an  operation  was  necessary.  Sh»  died 
from  the  effects  of  It.  Shortly  before 
hoy  deato  she  said  to  her  grand  daugh- 
ter: "Ninl,  I  am  taken  by  the  foot  It  Is 
i  •  ssary  to  suffer  to  be  beautiful  but 
this  time  the  suffering  is  too  great  " 
Tne  night  of  Etlenne's  death,  his  mother 
living  In  the  second  story  which  had 
no    balcony,    stopped    playing   loto— the 


reel  tnem.     bne  cried  out:  "My  git, 
son  is  sick,  I  am  sur?  of  It,  for  I  hearo 
two  knocks  on  the  window."  Her  com- 
panions protested  ana  the  game  was  re- 

,  siimed  Again  she  stopped  and  ex- 
claimed ;   "Let  us   kneel,   my   children ' 

I  Etienne  is  dead,  let  us  pray  for  him. 

'  The  grandmother,  Louise  Thenard- 
Durand,  as  has  been  stated,  was  fan- 
tastical and  imperious.  She  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  appeared  at  the 
Comedie-Francaise  as  a  soubrette  and 
married  a  swell,  Masson  de  Puit-Neuf 
secretary  to  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  a 
companion  of  that  eminent  rake  After 
the  duke  was  stabbed  by  Louvel  this 
Masson  founded  the  concerts  of  the 
Champs-Elysees  with  Musard  as  con- 
ductor. Mme.  Musard.  a  beautiful  worn 
an.  was  the  cashier  and  drew  custom 
Later  she  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Napoleon  III.  Masson  left  Musard, 
founded  the  Concerts  Lafitte,  became  ad- 
ministrator and  treasurer  of  Figaro  He 
alvvays  had  an  excellent  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  was  formal  even  in  his  own  I 

family.  His  daughter,  the  mother  of 
Jenny,  studied  singing,  appeared  at  the 
Opera,  and  soon  afterward  married  a 
rich  man.  He  died,  and  at  Bayonne  she 
married  a  banker  of  that  town,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  Jenny.  Ferdinand 
Thenard,  her  uncle,  was  a  baritone,  who 

|  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Conservatory, 

i  sang  for  a  while  in  the  opera  house,  but 
left  the  stage  to  be  an  engraver.  Work 
done  by  him  for  Napo'.eon  III.  is  still 
esteemed.     All    the    Thenards  became 

I  white-haired  when  young;  the  great- 
grandmother's  hair  began  to  be  frosted 
at  28;  the  grandmother's  at  30  was  al- 

!  ready  pepper  and  salt,  and  Ferdinand's 
was  wholly  white  at  22. 

i  In  the  fifties  Jenny  and  her  mother 
'  lived  at  Etretat.  which  was  then  far 
from  being  fashionable.  A  cottage 
could  be  rented  for  $12  a  year.  Tur- 
bots  were  sold  at  40  cents,  and  a  plat- 
ter of  shrimps  cost  10  cents.  It  is 
true  that  the  cottage  was  a  shabby 
affair  The  father  bought  for  $320  a 
large'  lot,  on  which  he  built  the  first 
house  in  the  region  that  had  wall- 
paper and  locks.  There  was  a  fine 
lawn  and  a  garden  with  pear  trees. 
Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Jenny  as  chil- 
dren picked  the  pears.  There  were 
good  neighbors  and  distinguished  vis- 
itors: Dumas  the  elder,  Adrien  De- 
courcelles  Alphonse  Karr,  Mme.  Rose 
Cherl,  Mme.  Doche,  who  created  the 
leading  part  In  "La  Dame  aux  Ca- 
mellas";  Lla  Felix,  the  sister  of 
Rachel;  the  painters,  Gerome.  Corot, 
Troyen,  Boulanger;  Cremieux,  a  libret- 
tist for  Offenbach.  There  were  no 
elaborate  dresses,  there  was  no  cere- 
mony. Across  from  the  Thenards' 
house  Montepin  and  Ponson  du  Ter- 
rall  would  work  at  a  melodrama. 
Jenny  would  call  them  at  4  P.  M.  for 
sandwiches.  They  were  so  absorbed 
they  would  not  hear  her.  "Die,  then, 
you  wretch,"  Montepin  would  shout; 
"die,  then!"  And  Jenny  would  run 
down  the  stairs,  calling  to  her  mother 
to  have  the  bread  and  butter  ready, 
for  M.  de  Montepin  had  killed  his 
man.  The  men  wore  sailors'  shirts 
and  the  women  short  woollen  petti- 
coats with  waists  to  match.  There 
was  only  one  bath  house  on  the  beach, 
and  that  belonged  to  the  Thenards, 
and  Dumas  would  dare  Jenny,  then  an 
expert  swimmer,  to  go  far  out  after 
his  enormous  hat,  his  "bombayo." 
Those  were  happy  days! 

Jenny  showed  skill  in  drawing  and 
coloring,  and  Corot  encouraged  her. 
In  Paris  she  studied  with  Belloc,  the 
director  of  a  governmental  school  of 
design.  She  drew  both  from  models 
and  from  memory,  and  this  exercise 
of  her  memory  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  her  In  her  stage  life.  "I 
strumrred  on  the  piano  a  little,  but 
my  mother  was  too  good  a  musician 
to  have  the  patience  to  give  me  les- 
sons." Jenny  never  thought  that 
later  she  would  be  obliged  to  support 
herself,  and  life  as  a  student  and  at 
Etretat  was  sweet  to  her.  The  fisher- 
men amused  her.  One  day  her.  father 
said  to  old  Coquln:  "You  ought  to 
remember  something  about  the  revo- 
lution. You  saw  It  here,  and  there 
were  atrocious  scenes  in  the  country 
round  about."  Father  Coquln  scratched 
his  head,  "Oh.  yes.  '93.  Yes.  I  suspected 
something  was  going  on,  for  one  day 
I  saw  two  gendarmes  pass  througn 
the  town."  He  could  not  understand 
why  Parisians  took  sea  baths.  "What 
pleasure  can  they  find  In  that?  I 
never  took  a  bath  but  once  in  my  life. 
That  was  when  I  washed  some  sheep." 
There  was  need  of  a  light  on  the 
beach,  and  all  contributed  toward  it 
either  by  work  or  gifts:  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant, who  was  then  14  years  old; 
'Offenbach's  children,  and  those  of 
MUlaud,  Journalist  and  playwright. 

In  Paris  the  future  actress  frequented 
the  theatres  and  saw  actors,  musicians, 
poets.  The  boulevards  were  then  the 
whole  of  the  world  to  Parisians  and 
Aurellen  Scholl  once  said  that  he  really 
ought  to  go  on  a  Journey:  "Some  time 
I  shall  go  as  far  as  the  Madeleine."  She 
often  sat  in  the  prompter's  hole  at  the 
Opera-Comlque.  Running  against  Mey- 
erbeer, whom  she  did  not  know,  she 
|  heard  him  scolding  Marie  Cabel.  who 
created  the  part  of  Dlnorah  and  she 
begged  him  to  be  kind.  Her  favorite 
theatre  was  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  when 
Lenialtre.  Rouviere,  Bocage  and  Du- 
maine  thrilled  the  town  in  melodramas. 
The  public  then  went  to  the  theatre  for 
pleasure.  "It  would  not  have  accepted 
the  Idea  of  going  to  attend  a  course  in 
psychology,  or  of  seeing  a  spectacle 
worthy  of  a  museum  of  horrors." 

"Nevertheless,"  she  writes,  "dramatic 
art,  little  by  little,  raised  Itself.  Dumas 
the  younger  Feuillet.  Augier,  Sardou 
made  it  less  bourgeois  by  producing,  one 
after  the  other,  their  plays  with  a 
thesis,  and  these  will  remain  the  founda- 
tion and  the  strength  of  our  modern 
drama.  The  'plays  of  witty  sayings1  will 
disappear  as  evaporates  the  champagne 
foam  of  which  they  have  the  piquancy 
and  lightness;  but  'Les  Effrontes,'  'La 
Dame  aux  Cnmelias,'  'L'Etrangere,' 
'Le  Marlage  d'Olympe,'  'Le  Gendre  de 
M.  Polrler'  will  always  be  considered  not 
only  as  Irreproachable  literary  models, 
but  also  as  the  most  complete  personi- 
fication of  an  epoch." 
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The  public  then  delighted  in  his- 
torical dramas,  which,  acted  with 
authority  and  with  a  untiy  In 
performance,  gave  often  a  com- 
plete Illusion.  "Why.  then,  does 
not  this  sort  of  play  succeed  today? 
It  Is  because,  thanks  to  the  new  fash- 
Ion,  actors  seldom  fgorm  a  company 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
They  run  from  theatre  to  theatre  and 
are  constantly  changing  scenes  and 
associates.  This  happens  as  a  rule: 
For  a  single  piece  some  well  dressed 
women  and  some  well  cravatted 
young  men  are  engaged.  They  sur- 
round, as  larks  a  roast,  the  male  or 
female  star — for  there  are  male  stars 
and  they  also  have  their  court — for 
whom  the  piece  has  been  written. 
These  mediocre  satellites  will  pro- 
nounce only  some  phrases  reduced  to 
their  simplest  expression,  for  it  is 
necessary  that  the  star  should  say 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  text, 
and  as  soon  as  the  play,  stillborn,  or 
with  a  run  of  100  performances,  dis- 
appears from  the  billboard  they  sepa- 
rate and  go  to  seek  their  fortune  else- 
where. I  do  not  deny  the  efforts  and 
talent  spent  for  some  years  in  re- 
modelling the  form  of  our  plays.  I 
admire  sincerely  the  masters  of  to- 
day, Lavendan,  Brieux,  Donnay,  Ros- 
tand, Guinon,  Hervieu.  Capus.  who  are 
already  classic;  but  I  have  often  seen 
the  spectator  astonished  or  perplexed, 
hearing  certain  dramas  which  the 
author  left  to  him  to  unravel  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will,  which,  through 
weariness  or  indifference,  he  always 
neglects  to  do.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  at  the  end  of  a  performance  re- 
marks after  this  manner:  'Well  my 
friend,  do  you  think  that  Gerniaine 
will  make  it  up  with  her  husband? 
Will  he  take  her  back?'  And  the  dear 
friend  will  answer:  'What  do  I  care? 
I  know  this,  my  wife  has  not  found 
her  boa.  and  it's  late.    Good-wight!'  " 


Mme  Thenard  objects  to  the  lateness 
in  beginning  a  play.  When  the  curtain 
rises,  seldom  before  10  P.  M.,  the  audi- 
ence is  already  tired.  The  burden  of 
the  day  has  been  felt  even  by  the  lazy. 
"How  pale  and  drawn  are  the  faces 
seen  in  the  passageways  during  the  in- 
terminable waits!" 

Nor  does  she  approve  the  darkness  of 
the  hall  during  the  performanc  of  an 
act.  The  attention  of  the  audience  is 
thus  concentrated,  is  the  excuse.  "I  do 
not  believe  that  this  German  custom, 
indispensable,  it  appears,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  hear  wthout  moving  and 
with  closed  eyes  the  operas  of  Wagner, 
Is  advantageous  to-  our  dramas  and 
comedies.  It  seems  to  me  on  the  con- 
trary that  laughter  and  tears  are  more 
easily  awakened  when  the  spectators 
see  themselves,  look  about,  and  are  in 
communication.  And.  what  an  impres- 
sion is  made  on  the  actors  who  move 
about  In  front  of  a  black  hole,  blinded 
by  the  footlights  and  perceiving  noth- 
ing, except  now  and  then  applause. 
They  do  not  act  better  than  they  did 
before.  There  is  sometimes  a  lack  of 
the  excitement  that  comes  to  them 
from  boxes  and  orchestra  chairs  when 
I  they  see  animated  and  sympathetic 
,  faces.  There  was  indeed  a  continual  ex 
change  of  ideas  and  sentiments  between 
the  stage  and  the  audience,  and  perhaps 
for  this  reason  the  actors  thought  them- 
selves always  obliged  to  speak  distinctly 
and  not  to  turn  their  backs  at  every 
moment  to  the  public. 

"There  were  no  long  processions  no 
naked  women  as  there  are  at  present, 
no  extravagant  stage  settings  with 
floods  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
No;  but  there  were  good  actors  and 
spirit  and  vivacity  on  both  sides  of 
the  footlights  and  the  communication 
of  minds  that  is  called,  I  believe, 
telepathy.  •  •  •  Yes,  I  defend  this 
dear  theatre  of  the  boulevards  with 
|  all  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  joys  it 
once  gavt  me.  Alas,  I  hear  It  con- 
tinually abused  today  by  those  who, 
as  I,  have  laughed  and  wept  there  so 
much.  They  bow  down  before  the 
symbolists,  the  rummagers  in  mental 
conditions,  and  others  of  like  kidney; 
but  I  remember  this  theatre  with 
emotion;  I  salute  respectfully  the  old 
comrades  that  are  no  more;  those' 
artists  so  great,  simple,  modest  who 
never  gained  700  francs  a  night'  who 
perhaps  would  never  have  dared  to 
drearn  of  such  salaries,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  their  taient,  had  the  good  sense 
to  remain  'theatre  folk'  until  the  end." 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out.  j 
Mme.  Thenard's  recollections  of  life  at  j 
Etretat  and  In  Paris,  which  she  visited 
at  the  time  of  the  Commune,  to  see  her 
father,  are  interesting.    Gambetta  was 
fond  of  her  father  and  wrote  to  console 
Jenny   at  Etretat'  that  dismal  winter. 
One  morning  a  carrier  pigeon  came  with 
a  letter  from  Gambetta  with  the  half  of 
a  bank  note  of  100  francs:     "You  are 
probably  wlt^ut  money,  my  children.  I 
do  not  know  whether  papa  can  send  you 
some  but  In  any  event  here  Is  a  little, 
and  you  will  soon  receive  the  other  half 
of  the  note.   Keep  well;  think  of  France 
and  us."    There  was  terror  at  Etretat 
when  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  was 
announced.   Mme.  Thenard  hid  portraits 
of  Talma  and  Mile.  Mars  in  a  shawl,  a 
miniature  of  Napoleon  III.  in  her  stays 
and  some  bank  notes  in  her  stockings. 
She  then  sat  in  her  parlor,  bonneted,  ; 
with  the  shawl  In  one  hand  an  an  um- 
brella In  the  other.   "My  friends,  I  shall 
receive   these  vandals,    for   I   am  not  I 
afraid  to  speak  to  them.   I  have  already  i 
seen  two  Emperors.   But  it  is  necessary  | 
first  to  hide  our  little  girls;  these  bar- 
barians might  ravish  them." 

So  Jenny  was  put  in  the  cellar  and 
Laure  in  the  laundry.  Jenny  was  not 
frightened;  she  made  her  escape  and 
found  the  dean  of  the  fishermen,  the  j 
mayor  of  Etretat,  smoking  his  pipe ; 
seated  on  a  post  In  the  square.  Jenny 
asked  him  if  the  Germans  were  coming 
avid  Father  Vatinel  answered:  "It  may 
be  but  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do? 
If 'they  come,  these  fellows  will  come. 
We  can  speak  to  them."  Uhlans  arrived, 
and  Jenny  recognized  an  officer  who 
before  the  war,  studying  medicine  In 
Paris,  knew  her  family  and  married 
one  of  her  friends.  He  assured  her  the 
people  would  suffer  no  harm.  The  sol- 
diers were  on  their  way  to  Havre 
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tiilnc  for  a  Journalist  or 
no  new  «""*•  hook  to  which 
ot>r  ii    wi  tie  •  Memoirs  ot 

"  *™  •  »"<,  isth  and  19th 
u  JT  *  thus  written.  Sometimes 
,Mr*  ivere  self -laudatory  and 
v  IwuMtowof  art.  Sometimes 
ro  nubilshed  chteflv  to  annoy 
'  i  'ft«oclate«  And  there  are 
nurnortln*  to  be  authentic  mo- 
at are  only  gross  libels  on  the 
"titer  Mme  Clalron  thus  suf- 
itelv  There  are  autobiographies 
sh  comedians  and  singers  that 
•itton  by  literary  men,  as  the 
Stchael  Kelly,  published  as  an 
"aphv  but  really  written  b> 
e  Hook  It  Is  often  said  that 
t.f  Pauline  Markham  was  writ- 
no  less  a  man  that  Klchard 

Qrant'Whlte.   , 

"American  men  this  summer  are  grad- 
ually getting  Inured  to  the  'no  haf  cru- 
rtde  which  Is  well  started  In  London 
and  Vienna  The  hat  Is  a  superfluous 
Srtlcle  of  man's  wearing  apparel.  It .ae- 
■5  the  head  of  needed  air  and  sun- 
Shine  retards  the  growth,  and  ln  man> 
!?i?n,\.-i '  kills  the  hair,  and  is  a  source 
'  ?r/om-eVtience  and  considerable  ex- 
>  ••  And  so  on.  and  so  on. 
this  is  singularly  behind  the  time. 
■  nn  fl  have  been  published  two  or 
'"seasons  ago  when  it  was  the  fash- 
„r  bovs  and  young  men  at  summer 
ts  to  so  about  hatless.  There  were 
n  men  who  adopted  the  fashion, 
sorne  wew  seen . hatless  and I  endeaj - 
rtn  he  at  ease  n  city  streets,  ine 
nn  even  then  was  not  a  new  one. 

ih  about  bare  headed  That  prying 
'  ac°"„  Suetonius.  Informs  us  that 
g°r^Ur  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
Jhed  wUh  his  heaS  bare  ln  all  kinds 
cnea  »»■■         „        ..  was  sensitive 

»ad  covering. 

.  f,,en  he  did  endure 

l^fr'uin^and  mad-raging  ^howre 
Li=  la  a  shabby  translation  of  tne 
Srous  passage  In  Sylvius  Itallcus: 

j;e%UInSanoS°-|mbres.  coeHque  ru- 
Inam. 


in  the  Vnited  Stntes  In  like  manner 
Judge  Vunn  has  ruled  that  a  man 
may  legally  name  himself  or  acquire  a 
name  by  reputation,  general  usage, 
and  habit. 
Men  change  their  names  for  various 


reasons;  to  inherit  property;  because 
their  parents  had  no  sense  of  humor 
and  did  not  foresee  that  a  grotesquely 
named  son  would  suffer  lu  business, 
or  not  live  up  to  the  name;  or  they 
are  influenced  by  reasons  that  to  the 
great    majority   seem   snobbish,  for 
Thomson  suddenly  determines  to  be 
known   as   Thompson   with   a  "p"; 
Smith  prefers  to  be  Smythe.  or  there 
is  the  use  of  hyphen  between  a  second 
Christian  name  and  the  surname.  The 
i  hyphen  is  thought  to  confer  distinc- 
tion. John  S.  Smith  was  esteemed  as 
a  business  man  and  as  a  citizen.  His 
wife  developed  social  ambitions.  The 
name  developed  with  them.  John  Sag- 
amore Smith  served  for  a  while;  J. 
Sagamore  Smith  succeeded  in  turn; 
and  now  the  highly  respectable  fam- 
ily Is  known  to  fellow-climbers  as 
"the  dear  Sagamore-Smiths."  But  in 
the  street  and  at  the  club  "Sagamore 
Smith"  is  still  called  Jack  Smith;  he 
is  counted  a  good  fellow  and  is  not 
held  responsible  for  his  wife's  daring 
performances  on  the  social  ladder. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  supersti- 
tious about  names,  and  thought  that 
some  brought  good  luck  and  others 
were  guide  posts  to   disaster.  Their 
i  superstitions  prevailed,  so  that  even 
l  in  the  17th  century  the  Ingenious  Mr. 
!  Bayle  felt  himself  obliged  to  combat 
them,  which  he  did  with  fine  irony  In 
his  curious  book,  "Divers  Thoughts 
I  Written  to  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
lion  the  Occasion  of  the  Comet  which 


,„,,    w,  ito    for    the    operatic  stage. 

These  unfamiliar  operas  were  not  in 

undue  proportion,  and  the  repertory, 
as  a  wh.ile.  includes  works  that  are 

known  and  approved.  Operas  to  bo 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
l  house  are  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut,'' 
Massenet's  "Manon"  and  "Thais. 
Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Verdi's 
"Othello,"  Converse's  "The  Pipe  of 
Desire"  and  Thomas'  "Mignon." 

There  will  be  performances  at  pop- 
ular  prices   on    Saturday  evenings, 
and  the  promise  Is  made  that  "some 
of  the  best  artists"    will    then  be 
heard.   There  should  be  good  perfor 
mances  at  popular  prices.   The  pub- 
lic plainly  showed  last  season  that, 
it  did  not  care  to  hear  inferior  sing- 
ers even  at  low  prices.   Such  indiffer- 
ence is  to  a  manager  one  of  the  dis- 
advantageous results  of  generous  edu- 
cation of  a  community.   The  higher 
the    standard    set    on  subscription 
nights,  the  higher  must  be  the  stan- 
dard on  "popular  nights"  if  the  house 
is  to  be  filled.   Nor  will  a  Boston  pub- 
lic be  satisfied  with  one  good  singer 
whose  associates  are  mediocre  or  bad. 

The  list  of  conductors  has  been 
strengthened.  Mr.  Andre  Caplet  is 
already  known  here  as  a  composer 
whose  music  of  the  ultra-moder.ii 
school  has  been  produced  by  the 
Longy  Club.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Toscamni. 
No  doubt,  the  management  is  as  yet 
unable  to  make  any  positive  announce- 
ment about  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  a  fine 
performance  of  "Othello"  or  "Tristan 
and  Isolde"  without  him. 

All  in  all  the  prospectus  should 
encourage  support  and  quicken  antici- 
pation.   Some   have    feared   lest  the 


We  are  also  aware .  that :  Kato^om- ■ 
mental.     There    are  h     e  nea<is 

mmimm 

tabeous.    a  modern  states- 

Stsed    Tnd    uncomfortable.  Julius 
esar  represented  in  faultless  evening 
j"„* T  and   a   plug  bat  would  seem  a 
ntecoue    figure.     Mr.    Bryan   or  Mr. 

cw,i  in  a  toga,  hatless.  speak- 
"  violently  from  the"  back  platform  of 
^parlor  car  would  also  be  grotesque. 


'  Meanwhile  Dr.  D.  B.  Delav&n  calls 
«i  Idea  that  undue  exposure  of  the 
Xk  and  throat  rends  to  strengthen 
hfVparts  a  popular ^fallacy.  It  is  a 
fallacy  he  argues,  because  the  Bakl- 
mos  do  not  indulge  ln  this  Practice. 
He  m:  "ht  as  well  argue  from  this  sen- 
"'„"•  of  Montaigne,  maintaining  that1 
laU  living  creatures  are  furnished  by 
I  rat  •rl  as  are  plants  and  trees,  with 
suftiMent'  furniture  to  defend  them- 
!»ive-  from  the  injury  of  all  weathers: 
?-A  cer  a?£  man  demanded  of  on.  of 
our  'oytrlng  rogues,  whom  in  the  deep 
of  frosty-  Winter  he  saw  wandrtng  up 
2nd  downe  with  nothing  but  his  shirt 
about  Mm.  and  yet  as  blithe  and  lusty 
as  an  other  that  keepes  himself  mat-  , 
«;/.n;i  wraDt  In  warme  furres  up  to 
the  eares7hoPw  he  could  have  Patience 
to  go  so.  'And  have  not  you.  good  sir  | 
(answered  he)  'your  face  all  bare?  I 

1  imrf  go  oe'k  We  are  assured 

by  on*   London  hatter,  the  one  with 
whom  Alice  dined,  the  one  whom  Ten- 
nlel  drew,  that  the  Homburg  hat  will 
'hi.   the  r roper    "headware"    this  au- 
rtumn    the  cornet  thing,  the  cheese, 
!i  and  to  be  wholly  definite  the  StUton. 
lThc    colors    range    from    paie  s»ec 
Ireen  to  drrk  grays  and  browns  Our, 
nltur  shows  26  different  tints^'allof 
iwh'ch  are  ln  perfect  taste."    We  have 
Kdered  them  all:  One  for  each  day  of 
■he  month  and  five  in  case  of  accident 
1  to  the  e  thers. 


on  the  Occasion  of  the  Comet  wn..»  ,  ^  .  -  become 
appeared  in  the  month  of  December  Boston  Ope.  a  ^  Metropolitan. 
X6S0."   There  is  much  jfc u«  in    me  el    ™  .  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

spite  of  Juliet's  question.  Foreigners 
who  settle  in  this  country  find  that, 
names  honored  in  the  land  they  left 
are   ridiculous,   or  in  some  instances: 
indecent,  when  spoken    in  English. 
Their  petition  for  a  change  is  reason- 
able.   Parents,  wishing    to  preserve 
family  baptismal    names,    often    do  I 
their'  offspring    much   harm.  Bible 
names  are  no  longer  thought  indis- 
pensable even  among  the  most  strait- 
laced,  and  if  there  are  three  daugh- 
ters in  a  family  ' they  are  now  not 
named  Jemima,   Kezia,   and   Keren- 1 
happuch,  even  though  the  father  re-' 
joices  in  the  name  of  Job.  There  are 
names  that  belie  characteristics  and 
the  station  of  the  bearer,  names  o, 
distinguished  heroes,  geniuses  in  art 
and  science.  Some  years  ago  a  seedy- 
looking  person,  penniless  and  rude  in 
speech,  gave  his  name  in  a  New  York 
court  as  Harold    Plantagcnet.  The 
judge  frowned  and  asked  him  for  his 
real  name.  After  hemming  and  haw- 
ing the  prisoner  admitted  that  he  had 
been  baptized  Percy  Fortescue,  and 
that  his  surname  was  Montressor. 


/tit? 
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A  NOTE  ON  NAMES. 

A  young  woman  whose  name  Is 
Fannv  Streimer  sued  as  Fay  Darling 
for  a  breach  of  promise.  The  defend- 
ant demurred  and  set  forth  that  the 
I  latter  name  was  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  litigation.  Judge  Smith  of 
New  York  overruled  the  demurrer  and 
said  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  fo 
assume  a  name  and  sue  under  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  judicial  sanction.  "At 
common  law  a  man  could  change  his 
iime  'without  intervention  of  either 
vereign,  the  courts,  or  parlia- 


THE    NEXT    OPERATIC  SEASON. 

The  official  prospectus  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company  for  the  second 
season  has  just  been  published.  There 
had  already  been  various  announce- 
ments   concerning    singers  engaged, 
new   operas  to  be  performed,  rules 
adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the 
audience  and  for  the  aesthetic  devel 
opment  of  the  institution.     The  list 
of  singers  is  now  complete— and  yet 
Mr.  Russell,  an  indefatigable  discov- 
erer of  voices  in  foreign  and  remote 
nooks,  may  add  to  it  at  any  moment. 
This  list  is  an  imposing  one.      It  is 
especially    strong   in   dramatic  and 
lyric  sopranos,  in  tenors  and  in  bari- 
tones.    Some  may  miss  the  name  of 
any  truly  famous  coloratura  soprano, 
but  the  repertory  contains  compara-' 
lively  few  operas  for  which  a  great 
interpreter  of  florid  song  is  demanded, 
and  there  are  singers  already  known 
to  the  public  who  will  be  adequate 
in  these  operas  of  a  brilliant  if  by- 
gone school. 

The  unfamiliar  operas  will  be  Puc- 
cini's "Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 
Laparra's  "Habanera,"  Massenet's 
"Werthor."  Converse's  "The  Sacri- 
fice" and  Debussy's  little  cantata. 
*The  Prodigal  Son,"  his  earliest  work 
importance,  music  that  he  did 


Mr.  Russell  is  director  here;  for  he 
is  a  man  of  strong  individuality,  an 
ambitious  man  of  constant  surprises, 
who  would  never  consent,  to  play- 
second  fiddle,  though  the  instrument 
were  made  at  Cremona  by  a  master. 

MEN  AND  THINGS  j 

Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  to  The 
Herald  a  letter  that  is  of  a  persona 
•md  sociological  nature.  We  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  sensi- 
tive. His  exterior,  if  not  rude  cou.d 
hardly    be    called    BUper-rehned  Wa 

brand  of  cigars  that  must  oe  n 
Xt  lfker  ahn|  cg£  ^h/maW; 

the  letter.   -■ 

"Clamport.  Sept.  2. 1910. 
"The  editor  of  The  Herald:    About  a 
month  ago  I  sent  you  notes  on  cot- 
tagers by  the  sea  or  among   he  moun 
tatns.  and  commented  on  their  influ 
ence  over  the  life  and  manners  of  na 
!  five  villagers.    I  wrote  as  an  observ 
ing  sociologist,  without  undue  p,  e  n- 
dice   without  passion.  ,inV  ,L  ,-fst-l 
nations  on  the  uneae Ir^.  *  «t| 
lessness  of   the  ricn.    o=> v        loee  to 
suddenly  rich,  when  thej  ar e  c LO ee 

nature.    The  ™flK'  ™L!e«r  appll-! 
eral   character    and  they   were  vy 
cable   to   cottagers   from  J  I 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico     ^th  fcW 
tomary  courtesy    > ^^etches  for 
I  notes,  which  are   mere  um  0pus, 

elaborate  pages ,  of  m> 0^daSnn0Ut  become! 
concerning  which  it  u  "     T  mic;hti, 

I  me  to  speak  at  a^g^JJJ^SH 
be  suspected  of  sol'c,,^|  a  letter  of  a 
"Last  week  I  recerveu  n( 
most  unpleasant  kind,  le 
course,  the  letter  °f  an  anony m  ,  lea 
to  use  the  word  invented  oy  ^  _ 
pade.  Even  ye0^lptproranonyrnous 
feW«tl«^S*»  blush,_readingj 


lure  of  the  complaint  and  the  animus 

of  the  writer.  Although  as  a  student  of 
sociological  subjects,  as  an  investigator 
whose  onlv  object  Is  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  I  must  at  times  oppose  accepted 
theories,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep 
free  from  personal  encounters  of  tne 
kind  that  disgraced  so  many  thenlog  ans, 
tarnished  the  fame  of  Milton  and  less- 
ened the  glorv  of  discoverers,  Inventors, , 
masters  in  science,  art  an'd  literature. 
Renan  was  once  asked  why  he  did  not 
reply  speedily  to  a  villainous  attack  He 
answered  In  substance  that  only  a  fool- 
ish man  replied  immediately,  as  thougn 
he  were  hurt  or  offended.  'Write  noth- 
ing, say  nothing,  but  wait  your  oppor- 
tunity. Your  antagonist  will  at  last 
think  you  have  forgotten  the  Incident, 
and  he  will  be  oft  his  guard.  He  will 
make  some  grievous  slip.  Then,  when 
he  is  least  expecting  an  attack,  hammer 
the  life  out  of  him.' 

"It  is  true,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have 
sat  at  rich  men's  feasts;  that  I  have 
been  bored  on*  yachts;  that  I  prefer  to 
rlo'e   from  the  railway  station  to  my 
cottage  in   an  automobile  rathsr  than 
in    the    stage — chiefly    because    I  feel 
safer,  for  the  devil-wagons  do  not  re- 
spect the  stage  even  when  it  has  the 
right    of    way    and    is    carrying  the 
United  States  mail.  It  Is  also  true  that 
I  have  smoked  th3  cigars  of  the  rich 
and  sampled  their  rum.  I  use  the  word 
Turn'    in    its    generic    sense,  including 
all   stimulating  drinks   from  burgundy 
to    porter,    from    chartreuse    to  appi- 
brandv.  It  Is  also  true  that  I  am  oc- 
casionally seen  at  an  afternoon  tea— 
for  I  am  married,  and  marriage  has 
its    obligations.    By    going    to    a  tea, 
though  secretly  against  my  will,  I  sac- 
rifice a  pawn,  ana'  obtaining  ln  Vaturrt 
a  willing  consent  to  visit  the  city  tor 
a  few  davs — for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing  in   the   Public   Library   I   gain  a 

QU"in'have  nothing  against  the  rich 
whether  they  inherited  from„^nQche,snt°r! 
mho  imported  black  ivory  and  shipped 
back  strong  waters  to  the  heathen  o 
acquired   vast  sums  by   their  inven- 
tive skill.  Napoleonic  daring,   or  by 
methods    that   are    not   approved  by 
stern  moralists.    These  rich  Persons 
amuse  me:  they  entertain  me;  they 
finish  me  material  for  my  colossal 
work;  they  are  Indispensable  to  me. 
Posterity  would  not  forgive  me  It  1 
did  not  study  them.  The  men  are  not 
nalf-oad,  as  our  English  friends ,  say 
when  they  would  be  eulogistic.  They 
Tre  oftendellghtful  companion*  The 
rich,    through    long  .  inheritance,  are 
often  simple  in  their  views   of  life 
Their  swelling  dinners  and  the  lux 
urlance  of  their  homes  are  for ^  their 
s-uests    rather    than    for  themselves. 
The  wives  and  daughters  of  these  men 
are  never  flamboyant  in  their  dress. 
Thev  Ire  nSt  laden  down  with  jewels 
for  veranda  display.    And  what  man 
especfally  as  h'e  nears  the  grave.  *e 
not  like  to  see  a  woman  tastefully 
dressed  and  adorned? 


tV™  T  and  phrases  of 
certain  gross  terms  ana  y ^  ond. 
abuse  addressed  to  your  w«  P 

ent.    Lot  me  O"111"'  .Vi'L  lt  is  bet- 
cule's  comrlaint.    Perhaps  it 
ter  to  quote  passages,  after  tney 
be""wN-Uargeavou  Mr.  Johnson,  railing 

them    to  be  seen   with  mem.  v» 
they 'invite  you  to  their  dinners  do 
you  not  accept?    Do  you  nJ&  fladly 
«it   in   their   automobiles?    Have  i ou 

teas''  Do  you  ever  refuse  a  c»Bal_"  ,t 
cooling  drink  offered  by  a  host?  Don  t 

osUeu^rycuraneiaUbo^ok^dyo 

have  an  elaborate  summer  place  with 
tennis  courts,  the  latest  devices  for 
obtaining  water,  a  bathroom  for  each 
o-nest  telechoncs  on  the  lawn  anu 
Snder  the  pergola— in  other  words 
why ^  should  he  not  be.  as  comfortable 
as  in  the  city?  Why  yhou>d  no t  his 
wife  and  daughters  indulge  them 
selves  in  striking  coiffures  and  in 
handsome  costumes?' 


"On  the  other  band  there  are  rich 
men  who  are  a  .long  time  in  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  wealth  thrust  upon 
them  <Uone  with  them,  you  of  ten.  find 
them  companionable.  They  are  at  times 
conTciousPof  the  fact  that  ^oney  « 
not  the  only  thing  desirable.  They  ask 
vou  questions  that  they  may  learn. 
Thev  indirectly  compliment  you  on 
you,  skill  shown  in  a  game,  your  ac- 
nuaintance  with  artists,  your  stock  of 
ni  scellaneous  and  useless  £t°rmatlon. 
Rut  when  a  man  of  this  type  13  In  a 
crowdhe  often  shows  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  'bounder.'  He  is  bumptious, 
overbearing  too  auriferous.  He.  too.  has 
hla  losses  and  he  named  the  sums 
wtth  a  jaunty  air.  as  though  a  beach 
plum  bush  had  failed  to  bear  this  sum- 
mer Why  should  not  this  type  be  dis- 
cussed in  print?  Why  should  not  his 
influence  oh  weak  men  and  women  of 
humble ?  life,  and  on  villagers  to  whom 
money  necessarily  means  much,  be  -n- 

jurlous?   , 

"It  is  also  true  that  cottagers  of  small 
income  are  little  by  little  made  un- 
comfortable by  the  thoughtless  and  ex- 
travagant rich.  Women  feel  the  con- 
trast more  than  men.  When  everybody 
in  the  neighborhood  owns  two  or  three 
automobiles  and  us¥s  one  to  gf  only 
half  a  mile,  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
him  that  cannot  afford  even  a  second- 
hand machine  are  at  last  unhappy. 
Their  state  of  mind  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended; it  is  not  philosophical;  but  it 
Ts  human.  The  husband  finds  that  the 
prices  of  food  and  labor  in  .  the  village 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  invasion  of 
the  rich.  There  is  no  longer  simplicity 
in  dress.  Women  wear  expensive  cos- 
tumes at  little  entertainments  as  though 
they  were  at  a  formal  luncheon  in  the 
city  The  man,  if  he  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  smiles  at  all  this-except  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  food.  He  smiles 
It  the  incongruity,  the  absurdity  of  this 
splurge "n  the  face  of  indifferent  nature 
Women  are  not  all  constituted  in  this 
manner  They  begin  toflnd  themselves  out 
of  place.  They  would  prefer  to  live  where 
everything  is  simple.  And  where  is  this 
niace  to  be  found?  They  are  not  con- 
P'*1-?        ,v.»  ..n.^iinn  that  everyone  l: 


HoTed  by  the  reflection  that  everyone  is 
WndVdisposed  toward  them-  that  they 
are  invited  to  the  various  parties  That 
fs  not  enough;  when  they  accept,  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  pretentious  cos- 
tumes by  the  pompous  nature  of  the 
Btallty.  They  say  to  themselves: 
'I  never  can  return  this. 

"There  are  as  many  snobs  among  those 
of  moderate  means  as  there  are  among 
the  rich;  and  the  snobbishness  of  the  poor 
U  nerhaps  the  more  objectionable.  Let 
us  accept  even  the  suddenly  rich,  as  we 
nccem  any  phenomenon  of  nature.  Let 
us  study  them;  let  us  acknowledge  thoir 
good  qualities,  and-  be  warned  by  thoir 
Ixample.  It  is  all  only  a  question  of  de- 
cree If  we  had  their  money,  we  might 
he  more  absurd  and  wholly  intolerable. 
To  refuse  their  acquaintance  when  they 
are  amiable,  would  be  not  only  foolish, 
it  would  be  snobbish  and  to  a  complete 
and  rounded  sociologist  this  acquaint- 
ance as  I  have  said,  is  ne.-essary 

"HERKIMER  JOHNSON.'" 


COURUIFE 


Mme.  Jenny  Thenard's  Views 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
■  The  -earlier  pages  of  Mme.  Jenny  The- 
nard's "Ma  Vie  au  Theatre"  were  re- 
viewed in  The  Herald  last  Sunday  and 
the  article  ended  with  an  account  of  the 

[  manner  In  which  Edmond  Got  prepared 
Jenny  for  the  Comedle  Prancaise. 
There  were  other  teachers,  her  grand- 

I  mother,  who  was  then  81,  vivacious  and 
exquisite  in  matters  of  the  toilet,  for  she 

'  said  to  Madeleine  Brohan,  who  compli- 
mented her  on  her  elegance:  "Constant 
care,  Madeleine,  is  the  beauty  of  the 
old";  there  was  also  Mme.  Plessy,  the 
once  famous  Mme.  Arnould-Plessy,  the 
woman  of  supreme  distinction  and  per- 
fect diction,  of  whom  noble  dames  took 
lessons  In  deportment.  Jenny  first  met 
her  in  the  foyer  of  the  theatre.  This 
foyer  was  not  sumptuously  furnished, 
but  it  was  richly  "Inhabited."  Besides 
the  actors  and  actresses,  Dumas,  Feuil- 
let.  Marshal  Canrobert,  Lavolx,  the 
paint.-.'-  Giraud  frequented  it.  The  vul- 
gar sight-seers  were  not  welcomed,  nor 
were  strangers  who  entered  dressed  as 
Jf  they  were  about  to  visit  the  cata- 
combs. 

Mme.  Plessy  had  a  mind  of  her  own. 
Waiting  one  night  in  the  foyer  for  her 
call,  she  saw  a  prominent  banker.  He 
hardly  touched  his  hat  with  a  finger, 
but    erred   out   in    self-satisfied  tones: 
"Good  evening,  Ma'ame   Plessy!  How 
are  you?"  She  arose,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
On  his  hat.   an-wered:   "Good  evening, 
•lr.    I  do  not  know  you."   She  left  the 
foyer.    T"e   banker   also   left,    hat  In 
hand,  and  never  returned.  And  she  could 
I  be  malicious.    Sophie  Crolzette  wished 
I  to  take  lessons  of  her,  but  Mme.  Plessy 
was  unwilling:    "No.  she  has  her  own 
I  atyle.  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  train 
I  her  in  my  way."   Sophie  came  to  play 
la   part  In   "L'Aventuriere"   that  Mme. 
I  Plessy   had   played   some   time  before. 
I  The  latter  asked  Jenny:  "How  did  Ma- 
da-me  Croizette  play  the  part?"  "Very 
well,  Indeed."    "Poor  woman!  so  much 
the   better   for   her."    And   then  Mme. 
Plessy    added:    "There    are  surprises 
which  truly  afford  pleasure." 

Jenny  took  her  lessons  of  Mme.  Plessy 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Her  teach- 
er never  kept  her  waiting.  "To  be  well." 
•he  said,  "It  Is  necessary  to  get  up  in 
[winter  at  6  and  in  summer  at  5." 

Got  c'eclded  that  Mme.  Thenard, 
though  she  was  only  about  20  years  old, 
■hould  play  character  parts  and  also  the 
Vluennas. 

"Understand;  the  older  you  grow  the 
better  you  will  then  be." 

Mme.  Thenard  answered:  "This  Is  a 
dreadful  Idea.  And  so  I  shall  he  the 
mother  of  Barre  who  Is  60,  and  the 
mother  of  Mme.  Plessls,  and— of  all  the 
Others.  This  will  be  ridiculous."  To  add 
to  her  disgust  Perrln,  the  director,  meet- 
ing her.  said  crossly:  "You  have  an 
Idiotic  idea  of  playing  old  woman  parts 
with  your  physique!  It's  foolish.  But 
after  all,  that  Is  your  business." 

The  night  of  her  first  appearance  ap- 
proached. Mme.  Thenard  sent  cards  to 
Influential  critics.  There  was  need  of 
protection,  for  Mme.  Jouassin,  angry  be- 
cause the  newcomer  took  her  parts,  was 
not  only  disagreeable,  but  threatening, 
and  on  the  first  night  as  soon  as  Mme. 
Thenard  came  on  the  stage,  there  were 
hisses  In  the  balcony  where  the  sup- 
planted and  her  husband  were  sitting. 
Afterward  this  bilious  woman  asknowl. 
edged  her  wrongdoing  and  the  two  were 
irlends  The  reconciliation  was  the  re- 
ward of  Mme.  Thenard's  attention  to 
Mme.  Jouassin  suffering  from  seasick- 
ness on  a  channel  boat. 

The  newspapers  were  well  disposed 
toward  Mme.  Thenard;  she  enjoyed 
the  life  on  the  stage  and  she  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  rank  and  brilliance  of 
the  suhs'-rlbers  whom  she  met,  from 
the  Duke  de  Massa  to  the  Princess 
Metternlch.  "What  charming  rela- 
tions there  were  then  between  the 
audience  and  the  arrlsts!  We  were 
not  curiosities  dressed  to  make  the 
reputation  of  costumorsat  their  pleas- 
ure. Our  dresses  had  very  little  to  do 
with  our  success,  and  the  audience  as 
a.  whole  cared  much  less  for  that 
which  we.  wore  than  for  what  we 
epoke.  I  remember  that  in  the  win- 
ter of  1ST*  I  played  with  my  dear 
Coquelin  cadet  and  Reichenberg  In 
over  20  performances,  and  I  was 
dressed  practically  in  the  same  cos- 
tume. This  did  not  prevent  me  from 
having  at  least  as  much  success  as 
many  women  now  have  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly dressed,  or  undressed,  as 
jou  please.  M.  de  Beyens,  then  the 
Belgian  minister,  answered  charm- 
ingly when  I  excused  myself  one  night 
for  the.  simplicity  of  my  costume.  "I 
hear  you  with  too  much  pleasure  to 
look  at  ycur  dress.  My  attention  la 
divided  between  your  eyes  and  your 
mouth,  and  never  is  paid  to  your  cos- 
tume " 

Mme  Thenard  observed  that  In  those 
ycare  the.  young  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  always  interested  in  the  new- 
comers; the  old  members  were  hostile. 
Mme.  Favart.  for  instance,  was  re- 
proached by  tnem  for  a  fiiult  in  articu- 
lation. She  had  all  her  teeth  taken  out 
and  a  full  set  of  false  teeth  put  In  so 
that  she  could  speak  better;  but  this 
act  of  heroism  did  not  serve  her,  and 
at  the  Comedle  Franealse  she  was  al- 
ways effaced.  (I  saw  Mme.  Favart  at 
the  Odeon.  Paris,  in  the  eighties,  when 
ahe  played  the  tragic  part  of  the  mother 
In  Paudet's  "L'Arlesienne,"  and  her  per- 
formance was  memorable  for  Ub  author- 
ity, intensity  and  pathos.) 


according  to  her  own  taste;  how  with 
her  whims  and  capriees  she  was  con- 
stantly the  talk  of  r-ans.  There  Is  the 
story  of  her  ascensions  in  a  captive  bal- 
loon wrtten  by  her  and  illustrated  by 
Clairin. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  some  to  sneer 
at  the  Alsatian  tales  of  Erckmann-  ; 
Chatrian.    Zola  was  ponderously  funny  I 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  them.  The! 
production  of  their  "L'Ami  Fritz"  on 
the  stage  naturally  was  anticipated 
In  Paris  with  emotion.    For  the  word 
Alsace  was  as  a  trumpet  call  to  re- 
venge.  The  rehearsals  were  conduct-  ! 
ed  by  Chatrian.     Mme.   Thenard  de- 
nies indignantly  the  rumor,  "the  odi-  | 
ous  legend,"  that  he  was  not  at  h£art  i 
patriotic.     Every   tone   of  nis   voics,  | 
she  says,  betrayed  the  immense  love 
he  had  for  his  country.     During  re-  i 
hearsals   he.   would  tell   tales  of  his 
province.    Straddling  a  chair,  he  had 
the  appearance  of  riding  through  a 
land  of  dreams.    He  saw  again  the 
great  plains,  the  footpaths,  the  shady 
nooks.    "Ah!  if  you  knew  how  beau- 
tiful it  is  there,  these  cottages  with 
flowers  and  climbing  vines,  these  fine 
forests  of  fir  trees  which  throw  out 
perfume  and  let  fall  from  their  limbs 
a  blue  light.    But  we  should  not  think 
too  much  of  all  these  things;  we  can 
no  longer  be  gay."  The  actors  learned 
from  him  sane  and  generous  ideas, 
love   of   country,    nature   and  labor. 
Erckmann  was  seldom  seen;  it  was 
Chatrian  who  was  "maid  of  all  work" 
In  the  collaboration. 


Victor  Hugo  is  not  so  pompous,  so 
pontifical  In  these  pages  as  in  the  jour- 
nal of  Edmond  Got.  He  is  always  gal- 
lant at  rehearsals,  rather  given  to  kiss- 
ing the  younger  members  of  the  com- 
pany to  show  his  appreciation  of  their 
talent  and  beauty.  "When  he  indicated 
an  intonation,  a  movement,  he  did  not 
show  impatience,  and -he  was  exceeed- 
ingly  polite  in  his  speech.  He  always 
began  his  remarks  with:  'I  should  pre- 
fer you  to  do  this."  and  he  always  ended 
'I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not 
forget  this.  I  thank  you.'  "  He  was  fa- 
vorably disposed  toward  Mme.  Thenard, 
who  was  playing  Dona  Josepha  in  "Her- 
nanl."  "W'th  that  wig,  my  child,  you 
remind  me  of  a  rose  under  the  snow; 
but  you  should  lessen  the  fire  of  those 

eyes  or  the  snow  will  soon  melt."  He 
asked  her  to  his  house,  where  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  "young  and  true 
artists."  Mme.  Drouet  was  the  host- 
iess.  .  "She  was  Indeed  the  worthy  friend 
the  poet  needed.  Her  face,  that  once 
;  was  beautiful,  preserved  a  serene 
spirituality;  she  was  the  soul  of  the 
house."  It  appears  that  Hugo's  dinners 
Were  not  "very  succulent,  not  even  very 
abundant."  but  the  guests  came  to  talk, 
and,  above  all,  to  listen  to  Hugo.  Din- 
ner was  at  6  P.  M.  At  8:30  the  poet 
received  all  comers,  often  workmen  who 
only  wished  "to  see  him."  He  would 
talk  simply  and  kindly  with  them,  while 
M.-ndes.  Meurlce,  Vacquerie  and  other 
admirers  and  Intimate  friends  were 
grouped  around  him.  The  conversation 
was  about  art  the  theatre,  literature, 
and  the  guests  left  at  10:30. 


Mm>- 


Thenard     gossips  pleasantly 


In  those  days  the  players  did  not 
think  they  had  "arrived"  because  they 
had  stepped  on  the  stage.  Ther«>  wan 
the  utmost  attention  paid  to  diction. 
The  public  of  1878  when  It  went  to  the 
theatre  demanded  that  prose  or  verse 
should  hi-  spoken  perfectly.  It  came 
to  hear;  it  demanded  that  it  should  be 
able  to  hear.  There  waa  care  for  "la 
mlse  au  ton." 

"We  did  not  then  know  those  man- 
agers whose  artistic  ignorance  la 
equalled  only  by  their  rapacity.  We 
would  have  been  astonished  If  any 
one  had  told  us  that  some  day  persons 
would  be  born  who,  without  dreaming 
of  the  high  art  of  the  theatre,  would 
pack  comedians  like  trunks  and  make 
them  play  anywhere,  In  city  halls, 
dance  halls,  markets,  barns,  and  oeca 
sionally  wi  theatres,  with  troupes  pitch 
forked  together." 


There   are   morallzatlons  over  the 

pitiable    lot   of   the   actor.  Bressant 
farewelled  the  stage  in  187S.  Today, 
If  the    name   of   this  actor   is  pro- 
nounced, people  gupe  and  say,  "Who 
was    this    Bressant?"     "Is    not  this, 
alas,  the  fate  of  all  actors?    The  pic- 
ture Is  sometimes  found  In  the  front 
of  a  junk  shop;  the  book  on  the  quay 
tn  the  box  of  pamphlets  for  five  sous; 
the  score  on  the  desk  of  a  musician 
Of  a  tingle-tangle;  but  what  remains 
Of  the  actor  or  the  singer?  Doubtless 
some  names  come  sounding  down  the 
generations — Lekaln,    Uachel,  Talma, 
Frederick    Lemaltre;    Wut   how  many  | 
people  of  .talent  fall  into  oblivion  at  j 
the  end  of  same  years!     The  oldest, 
may    still    smile,    remembering    that  > 
they  have  heard  them;  but,  apart  from! 
this.   no*,  a  remembrance,   not  a  re- 
gret." I'  was  to  Bressant  that  Lavolx 
said  one  day:  "In  your  case  the  spec-  I 
tators    have    at    least    the  pleasure, 
when   one   announces   'Monsieur   the  j 
count,'  to  see  a  true  count  come  on 
the  stage." 

Madeleine  Brohan  was  unwilling  to 
have  a  farewell  benefit.  "Why  this 
manifestation?  Those  of  our  associates 
who  detest  us  are  sp  happy  at  our  de- 
parture that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
them  the  Joy  of  seeing  us  publicly  with- 
draw. and>  we  have  not  the  right  of 
afflicting  those  who  love  us  by  the  sight 
of  our  own  trouble.  It  is  better  to 
leave,  simply  to  leave."  "She  was 
right,"  adds  Mme.  Thenard.  "I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  for  a  woman  it 
is  best  that  she  should  leave  the  stage 
at  the  height  of  her  talent,  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  terrible  word  which  one  day 
falls  on  her  as  a  club  wreathed  in  roses- 
"She  is  still  charming.'  " 


There  are  entertaining  views  of  life 
behind  the  scenes.  The  mother  of  the 
actress  does  not  escape  good  humored 
observation.  "One  day  1  heard  this 
remark  of  a  mother  of  tragedy  to  a 
mother  of  song:  'Madame,  when  my 
daughter  dines  with  her  'gentleman 
friend'  I  make  myself  a  lettuce  salad 
with  red  eggs.  You  understand?  I 
am  then  alone,  and  red  eggs  are  more 
gay.'  "  Another,  although  her  daugh- 
ter had  a  large  income,  was  con- 
itantly  watching  the  servants.  As 
the  was  once  about  to  take  coffee,  she 
incovered  the  sugar  bowl  and  broke 


my  sugar!"  "But  the  bowl  Is  full." 
'"Yes,  but  the  fly  is  not  there."  "What 
do  you  mean?"  "Every  night  I  catch 
a  fly  and  put  it  in  the  sugar  bowl  If 
the  fly  is  there  tne  next  morning,' the 
maid  has  not  touched  the  sugar;  if 
it  is  not  there,  she  has  robbed  me" 
Then,  pointing  to  the  bowl  with  a 
melodramatic  gesture,  she  cried  out: 
"You  have  all  seen  that  the  fly  Is  not 
there.  I'll  put  the  rogue  out  of  doors" 
And  then  this  mother  began  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  wine  in  the  bottles 
There  was  the  mother  of  a  dancer 
who  was  mixing  something  strange  in 
a  cup  for  her  daughter  who  had  not  yet 
left  her  bed.  The  stuff  looked  some- 
thing like  chocolate,  but  it  had  a 
strange  color.  It  was  not  cold  cream, 
face  wash,  paint.  "No  I  am  preparing 
Sibylle's  breakfast.  You  know  the 
subscribers  adore  my  girl.  The  gentle- 
men send  her  boxes  of  caramels,  candy 
of  all  sorts.  So  that  nothing  should 
be  lost,  I  boil  them  all  together,  skim 
that  which  is  on  top,  and  Sibylle  drinks 
the  rest.  It's  good;  it  comes  from  the 
leading  houses." 

The  trip  of  the  Comedie  Francaise 
to  London  in  1879  is  described.  Mme  i 
Thenard  playing  in  "Buy  Bias"  was 
suffering  before  the  journey  from  an 
abcess  in  the  ear.  This  led  her  to  re- 
mark that  she  did  not  feel  any  pain 

while  on  the  stage.  "The  public  will 
perhaps  be  Incredulous,  but  all  artists 
know  that  physical  suffering  ceases 
before  the  footlights.  You  do  not 
cough,  you  do  not  blow  your  nose,  you 
do  not  sneeze  on  the  stage.  You  are 
as  though  hypnotized  by  the  audience, 
j  I  have  even  endured  on  the  stage  men- 
|  tal  agony  more  atrocious  than  physical 
'  suffering.  It  was  abolished  for  the 
moment  by  the  influence  of  the  char- 
acter I  incarnated.  This  strange 
phenomenon  should  in  my  opinion  re- 
sult from  the  conviction  and  th'«s  sin- 
cerity of  the  player." 

In  London  the  company  saw  much  of 
Lady  Brassey  as  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainer. Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  entertain  her  guests  by  reciting, 
did  not  arrive  and  afterward  gave  this 
excuse:  "It  was  so  hot.  and  I  was  so 
comfortable  in  my  room'  that  I  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  bore  myself  in  so- 
ciety." 

Mme.  Thenard  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  In  England  the  profession  of  an 
actor  Is  as  honorable  as  any  other.  "The 
species  'Cabot'  does  not  exist;  all  the 
actors  are  true  gentlemen.''  H-m-m-m! 

Mr.  Jarrett.  the  American  manager, 
appeared  and  besought  Mme.  Bernhardt 
to  go  to  America.  He  offered  a  special 
train  "arranged  as  a  suite  with  parlor 
and  bathroom— note  that  in  1879  house- 
wagons,  interpreters,  valets,  lady's  maid, 
cooks,  etc.,  had  not  been  Invented."  She 
was  then  earning  only  f.18.000  to  f.20,0OQ 
a  year,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  leave 
her  son  and  friends,  or  the  Comedle 
FrancaiPe.  Jarrett  was  not  discouraged. 
He  had  the  tenacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
"This  man  of  slow  speech,  cold,  far- 
seeing,  bearded  like  Father  Anchises, 
set  himself  to  work  at  Sarah,  to  spy 
her  bad  humors,  caprices,  discourage- 
ments." She  consented  whenever  she 
rowed  with  the  manager;  but  the  next 

j  moment  she  would  exclaim:  "Jarrett 
bores  me!    Tell  him  I'm  not  at  home 

I  when  he  calls,"  and  she  would  tear  up 
the  contrnct  that  Jarrett  had  left.  He 
always  had  others  ready  in  his  pocket, 
and  "like  the  Indian  In  the  Jungle"  he 
wailed  for  the  "beautiful  panther"  to 

I  fall  Into  his  traj^  ,  ,  Jt  ■ 

It  was  about  1880  that  Mme.  Thenard 
!  began  to  lecture  In  -Paris.    She  chose 
'  for  her  first  lecture  a  book  by  Legouve 
and  she  combatted  his  opinion  on  the 
art  of  reading  and  speaking,  theories 
which  had  this  one  fault:  they  were  not 
practical.   Legouve  was  present  and  was 
the  first  to  applaud  her.    She  gives  her 
own    theories   concerning    the   art  of 
lecturing.    The  man  who  for  more  than 
an  hour  remains  with  his  nose  In  his 
manuscript,  between  a  water  bottle  and 
a  sugar-bowl,    cannot    hope    to  catch 
the   attention   of  his  audience;   If  ha 
thinks'hc  does.  It  Is  pure  Illusion  on  his 
part.    "The  art  of  the  true  lecturer  con. 
islsts  especially  in  knowing  well  what  he 
wishes  to  say,   not  In   knowing  It  by 
heart— for  that  demands  qualities  of  the 
experienced  reciter— but  In  being  wholly 
I  penetrated  by  his  subject,  so  that  he  can 
1  talk  securely  and  leave  room  for  Im- 
provisations, that  is  to  say,  for  those 
,  spontaneous  reflections  and  sudden  sal- 
i lies  which  are  inspired  by  the  place  the 
| circumstances,  or  the  audience  that  hap- 
Ipens  to  be  before  him." 

Lecturing  and  reciting,  Mme.  Thenard 
■  saw  many  cities  after  she  left  the 
Comedle  Francaise.  where  her  life  had 
I  become  unhappy.  In  London  she  was 
!  made  much  of,  and  she  writes  enthusl- 
I  aatirally  of  the  Waddlngtons.  Grand- 
vllles.  Ponsonbys,  Rothschilds  and  oth- 
ers, including  "Les  Astor."  She  also 
speaks  of  Johannes  Wolff  as  a  "great 
violinist."  She  recited  poems  before 
Queen  Victoria,  who  complimented  her 
on  her  entrance  courtesies.  After  a 
poem  by  Hugo,  the  Queen.  In  "Impec- 
cable French."  asked:  "Is  it  true  that 
he  did  not  love  God?"  "The  poets," 
answered  Mme.  Thenard,  "always  love 
God;  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
poets."  And  here  Is  a  profound  ob- 
servation: "It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  formerly  in  England  the  doors  of 
great  mansions  were  not  easily  opened 
to  strangers;  but  when  you  show  your- 
self truly  ladylike,  when  your  respect- 
ability is  indisputable,  you  are  treated 
everywhere  as  well  as  any  member  of 
the  gentry."  The  words  "ladylike,"  "re- 
spectability" and  "gentry"  are  in  Eng- 
lish in  this  volume. 

In  Denmark  she  was  struck  by  the 
|  simplicity  of  the  court  life.     (It  is  a 
pity  that  she  was  not  at  Copenhagen 
;  when    Dr.    Cook    was    rapturously  re- 
ceived.)   The  King  was  about  to  give 
her  a  lemonade  prepared  In  the  Danish 
1  manner,   when   the  Queen  advised  her 
not  to  drink  it.    "It  is  very  bad  for  the 
i  stomach."    For  the  Danish  queens  have 
i  stomachs,  even  if  the  queens  of  Spain 
i  have  no   legs.     Mme.   Thenard  thinks 
j  that   the  northern   people,   in  spib»  of 
their  coldness  and  rudeness,  are  often 
more    sincerely    and    promptly  cordial 
than  the  French.    The  late  King  Oscar 
showed  her  his  books,  prints,  pictures, 
medals.    She  presented  a  letter  to  him, 
but  he  waved  it  aside.    "I  wish  to  talk 
with  you,"  he  said.    "Women  who  do 
what  you  do  are  as  interesting  as  beau- 
tiful poems."    Mme.  Thenard  says  she 
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blushed  at  this,  and  the  King  remarked 

it.  "What,  are  you  timid,  you,  an  act- 
ress, a  comedian?  It's  curious!"  "Your 
majesty,  artists  are  often  more  modest 
than  they  have  the  reputation  of  being, 
and  at  this  moment  I  feel  rather  fool- 
ish." 

Sleighing  in  Finland,  the  actress  won- 
dered why  her  hostess  returned  sud- 
denly after  seeing  a  white  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  a  sort  of  light  curtain  that 
came  near  them.  They  drove  furiously. 
When  they  were  before  the  fire  the 
hostess  exclaimed:  "We  fled  before  a 
band  of  wolves.  That  white  vapor  you 
saw  was  the  snow  which  they  raise  In 
running,  and  if  we  had  pursued  our 
course  I  do  not  believe  that  you  or  I 
would  ever  have  seen  Paris  again." 

In  Russia  the  poems  or  scenes  that  she 
recited,  whether  by  Mollere,  de  Musset 
or  Hugo,  were  first  shown  to  the  censor, 
even  when  they  were  to  be  spoken  in 
drawing  rooms  of  the  nobility.  There  is 
an  interesting  description  of  Gen.  de 
Gresser,  the  head  of  the  police,  whose 
manners  were,  to  say  the  least,  brusque. 
There  Is  also  a  curious  account  of  neces- 
sary tipping  of  a  highly  respectable  offi- 
cial. Mme.  Thenard  gave  him  50  roubles. 
He  returned  her  30.  She  told  the  storj 
to  Gen.  Gresser.  "You  are  crazy."  said 
he;  "10  roubles  were  enough.  Ah,  these 
French  women,  always  prodigal!" 

Engaged  to  recite  at  a  reception  at 
Gen.  Georwitch's,  she  spoke  a  piece  in 
which  the  reciter  is  supposed  to  fail  in 
memory.  The  general's  wife  was  at  once 
Indignant.  Mme.  Thenard  had  ex- 
claimed: "Help  me,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber." The  hostess  spoke  from  her  chair: 
"Madame,  when  one  asks  a  fee  of  400 
roubles  one  ought  to  remember."  The 
others  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  host- 
ess, recognizing  her  break,  said  quickly: 
"I  said  that  in  fun." 


The  face  of  "Carmen  Sylva"  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Mme.  Thenard  at 
Bucharest.  "Something  mysterious 
drew  me  toward  this  noble  woman; 
everything  about  her  pleased  me;  hep 
luminous  forehead,  her  deep  sad  eyes, 
her  voice  with  Inflection  so  sweet  that 
you  would  have  thought  a  harp  was 
swept  by  a  light  breeze.  She  had  the 
weary  gesture  and  the  mournful  at- 
titude of  the  woman  who  has  suffered 
much.  And  there  was  Mme.  Galeron, 
who  became  blind  when  a  girl.  She 
adored  her  husband,  a  French  archi- 
tect, and  wrote  poetry.  She  read  her 
verses  printed  for  the  blind,  and  her 
husband  said  to  Mme.  Thenard:  'We 
are  nevor  bored  at  night;  on  the  con-! 
trary,  I  put  out  the  light  and  Bertha 
reads  to  me.'  " 


Mme.  Thenard  had  many  adventures 
in  Constantinople.  She  was  amazed 
by  the  thievery  and  the  dirt.  When 
she  had  the  honor  of  reading  before 
the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamld,  she  was 
asked  to  select  amusing  pieces.  She 
was  conducted  to  the  room  by  men 
bristling  with  weapons.  The  Sultan, 
after  two  pieces,  raised  a  finger, 
"which  was  with  him  the  expression 
of  the  maddest  gayety."  There  were 
women  behind  grilled  boxes.  They 
laughed  freely,  and  at  the  end  the 
Sultan  condescended  to  smile  on  the 
recite).  She  was  served  with  helva — 
a  kind  of  almond  cream  and  honey — 
and  with  a  glass  of  singularly  pure 
water.  She  was  permitted  to  kiss  the 
Sultan's  hand.  He  murmured,  "En- 
joyed myself  much!  Fine!"  As  she 
was  leaving  an  officer  gave  her  a 
purse  of  gold  and  a  tuberose:  "This 
flower,  madame,  which  I  bring  you 
from  the  Sultan,  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
favors  that  he  can  grant  you."  She 
asked  if  the  women  of  the  harem  un- 
derstood her  easily.  "Of  course, 
madame."  "Do  they  know  French?'' 
"Nearly  all  of  them  know  It,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  Belgians." 

Soon  afterward  Mme.  Thenard  saw  the 
Sultan  on  his  way  to  the  mosque.  As  he 
passed  she  waved  her  hand  and  ex- 
claimed: "God.  how  beautiful  it  is!" 
Abdul  Hamld  recognized  her.  smiled  and 
bowed.  She  was  told  that  he  found  her 
behavior  "very  French."  Mme.  Thenard 
adds  a  few  words  in  closing,  and  says 
she  may  write  a  book  on  dramatic  In- 
struction. f  - 

ON   MIGHTY  PENS. 

The  French  are  supposed  to  be 
enthusiastic  over  flying  machines, 
and  yet  In  a  French  town  where 
there  was  recently  a  congress  of 
aeronauts,  a  newspaper  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  on  the  day  after  the 
festival  that  aerostation  had  made  no 
real  progress  since  the  balloon  flights 
of  Montgolfler,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  direction  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  arrive-  at  a  practi- 
cal result  is  now  better  known.  The 
French  writer  thinks  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

It  is  true  that  the  preacher,  king 
In  Jerusalem,  declared  that  there  is 
a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heave*n,  and  he  named  several  of 
these  things;  "a  time  to  fly"  is  not 
among  them.  It  is  true  that  Jean 
Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeffries  crossed^  . 

| the  channel,  starting  from  the  top  of  ^j01^*! 
a  cliff  near  Dover  Castle  and  reach-    :3  tnel 

|lng  the  forest  of  Guinea  near  Calais     r  the) 
in  less  than  three  hours.     It  is  true 
that  In  1784  the  English  feared  the 
balloons  of  the  French,  for  a  carica- 

jture  of  that  year  represents  Mont- 
golfler as  blowing  soapbubbles  and 
making  a  vainglorious  speech:  "We 
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<ft»-l»re.   the  "war   aftainst  our 
hnle;    we  will  make  des  English 
lake,  fcrj  (Jar.    We  will  inspect  their 
i.m.-    n«  will  intercept  their  fleet, 
Ea  we  will  set  Are  to  their  dock- 
£rds.  and  by  Gar,  we  will  take  Glb- 
ralter.  in  de  elr  balloon."   Nor  if  the 
J"pench  wore  to  fight  duels  In  the  air 
vould  It  be  for  the  first  time.  In 
JtOS   two   Frenchmen  fought  over 
an  op«ra  singer.    They  shot  not  at 
Mch  other,  but  at  each  other's  bal- 
loon.  The  signal  for  firing  was  given 
when  they  were  half  a  mile  in  the 
lair.    One  of  the  duellists  with  hla 
second  was  thus  da3hed  to  pieces. 

M.  Remy  de  Gourmont  Is  inclined 
[to  support  the  statement  of  the  Jour- 
inallst.  The  ohl  balloon  and  the  latest 
f  aeroplane  are  alike  at  the  meroy  of 
[the  element  In  which  they  move,  for 
(the  air  Is  conquered  only  when  it  Is 
'still,  and  the  aeroplanist  who  wishes 
"I to  struggle  against  the  wind  is  in 
I  more  danger  than  the  balloonist,  who 
■  could  mount  toward  calm  regions  or 
R  let  himself  be  carried  by  the  current 
fc  without  inevitable  danger.     The  ad- 
Bvantages  and  the  dangers  of  the  two 
Haystems  are  about  equal.     The  ad- 
Bvantage  of  a  machine  heavier  than 
fithe  air  is  a  limited  obedience,  one 
i  subject  to  natural  conditions  which 
ijare  not  found   for  two  hours  in  a 
hundred  days  of  the  year.    Thus  does 
i  M.  de  Gourmont  argue  and  he  be 
Dcomes  epigrammatic:  "This  machine 
Intended   for   the    kingdom   of  the 
wind  is  built  for  regions  that  know 
no  wind."    He  recommends  inventors 
to  find  another  form  and  not  to  be 
hypnotized  by  the  flight  of  birds,  al 


peculiar  to  the  male  sox.  or  appropriate  loJk&l     at     the    ^j'^1"™    nl?Iht  to 

to  mere  mortals."   And  thus  Caligula,  In  anOalrf:     *ft  ™Jl  SturW  r" 

sptt*of  Sir  Herbert.  Is  the  man  for  our  b4  0n  Punoh.      T^*,_„  "„%  Veolled- 

money.    This  emperor  would  now  bln/.e  Balned    hla    c°raP08UJ?  *an£t  there?1'' 

with  Jewels  on  his  eoat  and  wear  costly  ;  f?Yes>  sir;  bul  how  am  I  to  get  there? 

bracelet*,    on    his   arms;    and   now    ho  penn  said:    I  will  gr\e  you  u.  • 

would  go  all  in  silks.    On  special  orc-a-  ot    introduction  to -    my  _  oia  't™'. 

s  he   would   wear  a  trick  golden  I  Mark  Lemon;  the a«J\t««  ior i^tl,re 


beard  and  hold  In  his  hand  a  thunder 
bolt  or  a  trident.  And  there  were  times  ' 
when  be  donned  the  habit  of  Venus.  He 
was  sumptuous  In  his  ordering  of  games 
and  he  would  overspread  the  circus 
with  vermilion  and  chrysolite.  Does  not 
Sir  Herbert  know  that  Callftula  in  his 
reign  ot  three  years  and  10  months,  a 
reign  of  peace  ami  not  of  war,  spent 
besides  the  current  revenue  the  sum  of 
J10S.9S4.S75  left  by  Tiberius? 

Let  us  return  to  France.  A  company 
has  been  formed  In  Paris  for  insurance 
against  the  loss  of  keys.  You  pay  four 
m  francs  and  you  are  Insured  for  10  years. 
:  Giving  your  name  and  address,  which 
are  guarded  as  secret  by  the  agent,  you 
receive  a  tag  of  Identification,  with  ft 
number.  If  you  lose  your  keys,  the 
finder  will  learn  from  this  tag  attached 
to  the  key  ring  that  he  will  receive  Ave 
francs  if  he  takes  the  keys  at  once  to 
the  company's  office.  The  company  will 
telegraph  you,  and  on  payment  of  five 
francs  you  will  recover  the  keys.  What 
a  beautiful  system! 

A  Parisian  Journalist  wisely  comments. 
He  argues  that  there  are  some  who 
never  lose  their  keys,  and  there  are  oth- 
ers who  lose  them  once  In  a  lifetime.  It 
Is  when  yon  need  your  keys  at  once  that 
you  dlsoover  your  loss,  and  you  are 
obliged  to  have  new  keys  made.  Your 
insurance  is  worth  nothing  to  you  until 
the  keys  are  in  the  company's  office. 
Then   the  recovery  costs  in   all  nine 

francs.   

"Producing  managers"  do  not  intend 
In  future  to  engage  gold-toothed  chorus 
girls.  Yet  American  girls  a  few  years 
ago  appearing  for  the  first  time  In  Lon- 
don excited  admiration  and  rapture. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  reviewing  the 
performance  of  some  musical  comedy, 
chanted  the  praise  of  "The  long,  thin, 
glittering  line  of  American  dentistry 
that  stretched  on  the  stage  from  box  to 

box.   

The  following  announcement  was  made 
; lately  In  a  New  Hampshire  newspaper: 
"In  connection   with  the  lawn  mow»r 
and  lawn  mowing  business,  I  wish  to 
j  announce  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 


ironn5e™mltate  Saml-ourne's  choice  of  ! 
Si.hlMt  There  are  few  employers  who 
hive Ta  well-rounded  sense  of  humor. 
They  may  Joke  and  cruelly  at  the  ex- 
££?m  of  a  clerk;  they  will  not  easily 
KfSSRrT Ms  exaggeration  of  their  nose 
&rmJ5th  however  admirable  the  tech- 
nical skill  displayed.  1 


though  some  birds  take  advantage  of  .  season  j  am  prepared  to  clean  head- 
the  wind.  The  aeroplane  cannot  thus  J  stones,   monuments  and  curbing,  and 
in  auxiliary  that  is  In  fact  a  foe. 


iut3  will  not  meekly  accept 
purmont's  views.    They  will 
Inclined  to  take  seriously 
steal  fancies  of  Horace  Wal- 
Itio,  in  1784,  amused  himself 
thiought  of  seaports  becoming 
rtrt  villages  and  Salisbury  Plain 
kail  the  towns  being  used  for 
yards;  and  there  would  be  alr- 
ne.vs,  as  "Arrived  on  Brand- 
the   Vulture,   Capt.  Nabob; 
tortoise   Snow  from  Lapland; 
)readnought  from  Mount  Etna, 
Hamilton  commander,"  and 
rtlsements,   as  "The  good  bal- 
'Daeualus,  Capt.  Wlngate,  will 
a  few  days  for  China;  he  will 
at  the  Monument  to  take  in 
fngers."  

MEN  AND  THINGS 

M.  Remy  de  Gourmont,  In  spite  of  his 
[brave  talk  about  philosophy,  is  a  fussy 
[person.  Mr.  G.  R-  Sims  is  always  writ- 
ting  about  his   little  excursions  from 
London  Into  the  country:  What  dellght- 
tful  inns  he  finds;  how  genial  the  host 
I  is;  what  wonderful  tarts  and  Jam  are 
!«et  before  him;  and  he  Is  able  to  give  to 
the   Referee  his   impressions  without 
paining  the  reader  by  the  thought  of 
file  correspondent's  laborious  task.  Ai- 
de Gourmont  actually  whines  oyer  his 
vacation  because  it  is  hot  like  that  or 
those  who  are  not  obliged  to  write  tor 
a  living.    He  pictures  himself  loaded 
down  with  copy  paper  that  he  nu« 


~~icken.  The  literary  man 
to  take  a  train  or  a  boat,  to  look  at 
landscapes  or  the  movements  of  tne 
waves;  but  it  is  time  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  miserable  inn  and  ask  ior 
writing  materials."  He  draws  a  pa- 
thetic picture  of  the  intellectual  person 
111  at  ease  with  a  strange  pen  ana 
strange  ink,  writing  on  a  restless,  oom- 
-'almng  table.  "How  things  seem  far 
stant  and  how  little  Interest  he  takes 
em  They  no  longer  have,  color; 
longer  sees  them;  a  mist  yells 
lfe.  Is  there  really  anything 
outside  of  those  in  which  he 
fy  participates?"  And,  in  this 
manner.  M.  Remy  de  Gour- 
neatly  a  part  of  the  space 
o  him  in  the.  Mercure  de 
His  vacation  Is  merely  a 
f  'scene,  as  though  he  had 
x>  another  street.  And  to  how 
s  yesterday  a  day  free  from 


thf 


as  inducement  to  owners  of  lots  m  the 
village  cemetery  I  will  clean  fiye  head- 
stones as  an  advertisement  at  very  low 
rates.   I  am  still  handling  new  and  sec- 
ond-hand lawn  mowers  and  garden  hose 
and  lawn  sprinklers.    It's  a  good  time 
to  save  money  on  rubber  hose."  The 
advertlzer  might  have  offered  to  clean 
six  headstones— a  half-dozen — or.  better 
still,  seven,  which  is  a  sacred  number 
Headstones  should  certainly  be  cleaned, 
foe  if  the  grass,  as  Whitman  sang,  is 
the  beautiful  uncut  hair  6f  graves,  tomb- 
stones might  be  regarded  as  the  teeth. 
To  the  sentimentalist  the  headstone  in 
an  old  graveyard  should  be  moss-cov- 
ered and  also  venerable.    To  the  dead 
it    probably    makes    little  difference. 
When  Tyltyl,  alone  in  the  cemetery  of 
Marterlinck's    fancy    with    his  sister 
Mytyl,    turns    the    diamond  and  the 
graves  are  opened,  the  place  Is  trans 
formed  into  a  sort  of  fairy  and  nuptial 
garden  with  glistening  dew,  murmuring 
breezes,  buzzing  bees  and  birds  singing 
their  hymns  to  the  sun  and  life.  Mytyl 
searches  in  the  grass  and  asks,  "Where 
are    the    dead?"     Her    brother,  also 
|  searching,    answers:    "There    are  no 
dead."   

The  English  journals,  apropos  of  the 
centenary  of  Martin  F.  Tupper.  tell 
amusing  stories  about  the  poet.  Edmund 
Yates  called  on  him  one  morning  and 
found  him  pasting  in  a  scrap-book  Jokes 
on  "Proverbial  Philosophy,"  that  had 
been  published  in  Punch.  Tupper  tells 
the  story  in  his  Autobiography.  "He 
(Yates)  adjured  me  'not  to  do  it.'  'For 
heaven's  sake,  spare  me!'  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands.  'What's  the  mat- 
ter friend?'  T  wrote  all  these,  added 
he.  in  earnest  penitence,  'and  I  vow 
faithfully  I'll  never  do  it  again.'  'Pray, 
don't  make  so  rash  a  promise,  Edmund, 
and  so  unkind  a  one,  too.  I  rejoice  in 
all  this  sort  of  thing— It  sells  my  books.' 
But  the  good  fellow  kept  his  promise,  so 
I  have  lost  my  most  telling  advertise- 
ment." Tupper  was  a  curiously  vain 
man.  He  used  to  visit  the  book  shops 
in  any  town  where  he  might  be  and 
search  the  shelves  until  he  saw  his  once 
celebrated  work.  "Then  remarking:  'Ah, 
I  see  you  have  my  book,'  he  would  in- 
form the  bookseller  that  he  had  the 
honor  of  being  addressed  by  the  author 
of  'Proverbial  Philosophy.'  " 

We  met  Tupper  when  he  was  in  this 
country.  At  the  time,  one  Christmas 
week  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  John 
Bicrelow  the-  secretary  of  state  at  Al- 
bany N  Y.  Tupper  made  some  astound- 
ing statements,  among  fhem  that  the 
Christmas  box  was  well  known  In  the 
r__„   ii^.i  "^mlrahluh  "  There 


■ —  By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Open- 1 
ing  of  the  season.  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "A  Matter  of  Money,"  a 
new  play  in  four  acts  by  Paul  Harness. 
Produced  by  Henry  B.  Harris. 

f    HarHs  L.  Forbes 

.?      D.'.WKiVii  Frank  Mills 

F  mh  cartel       •.'.'.'.■/.'.'.'...  .  .Helen  Macbeth 

§2ice  wflfe. '  7.7. ....  .Margaret  Rchayne 

Ned  Farmlngton.  William  Harrlgan 
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§?5f ...V.  Joseph  R.  Garry 

?J5?U  Rene  Grau 

Secretary  to  Senator  Hubbard.^..  .....^  ^ 

Reporter  Harris  L.  Forbes 

The  theme  of  this  drama  is  the  in- 
iquity of  child  labor  in  factories,  and 
the  theme  is  well  exposed  in.  the  first 
act.  an  act,  interesting  in  itself,  that 
suggests  future  strongly  dramatic 
1  treatment.  Yovmg  Hubbard  if,  made 
superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill.  He 
is  in  love  with  Edith  Carten.  the 
daughter  of  a  leading  stockholder. 
Hubbard's  attention  Is  drawn  by 
Rags,  a  faeiory  girl,  to  outrageous 
abuses,  girls  are  set  at  work  when 
thev  are  not  10  years  old;  they  are 
handled  roughly  by  the  foremen; 
thev  become  addicted  to  whiskey  and 
dope;  in  a  word,  they  are  ruined  body 
ana  soul.  To  genteel  vis  tors  look 
ing  at  the  looms  these  girls  are  dirtj 
and  picturesque.  Hubbard's  interest 
in  the  condition  of  his  help  leads  to 
an     investigation.      Wretched  little 


Jennie  tells  her  story  of  seeing 
threads  even  in  her  sleep;  the  fore- 


ma 
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in  Rice,  looks  and  voices  his  brji- 
lit'v  Rags  pleads  for  all  the  girls, 
d   she   Is    fair,    and    Hubbard  is 


..t 


erbert  Tree  revives  "Henry 
s  a  pageartt  rather  than  a  play. 
i,f  the  drama  before  the  produc- 
s  a  stra 


east  and  was  called  "bakshish."  There 
was'a  supper  for  the  guests,  but  Tupper 
was  disappointed.  He  looked  at  this 
dish  and  at  that  one,  and  finally  said  to 
us  in  a  hoarse  whisper:  "Isn't  there  go- 
ing to  be  anything  'ot?"  He  was  a  rest- 
less amiable  little  man,  who  courted 
constant  attention.  iV 

It  is  said  that  by  1881  no  fewer  than  a 
million  copies  of  his  "Proverbial  Phil- 
osophy" had  been  sold  in  America  and  a 


strangely  moved  'by  her  face  and  her 
figure  and  her  voice. 

With  the  exception  of  the  chatter  at 
the  beginning  and  the  needless  introduc- 
tion of  a  dismally  comic  stockholder 
with  an  insatiable  stomach,  this  act  is 
direct  and  dramatic.  The  leading  char- 
acters are  well  defined,  and  although 
Jennie  Is  dropped  overboard,  like  the 
boy  Xury  In  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  she 
haunts  the  audience  till  the  en'd.  And 
in  this  ac*  Miss  Ferguson  showed  that 
she  eould  be  as  passionate  and  intense 
as  she  was  graceful  and  charming  in 
"Such  a  Little  Queen,"  which  justly 
gave  her  renown  last  season. 

With  the  begining  of  the  second  act 
ther.e  is  a  return  to  the  old  fashioned 
melodrama  of  the  New  York  Ledger 
brand  when  the  name  of  Robert  Bon- 
ner was  a  household  word.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  the  story.  Hubbard 
loses  his  position  and  is  suddenly  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator.  Rags  turns 
out  to  be  the  true  heiress  of  the  Carten 
estate  abominably  treated  by  her  uncle. 
Edith,'  a  haughty  person,  not  know- 
ing the  truth,  snubs'  Rags,  makes  fun 
of  her  clothes  and  in  every  way  shows 
the  insolence  of  the  bloated  rich.  When 
she  refused  to  go  to  the  factory  girls' 
picnic  Hubbard's  love  for  her  dies.  Nor 
will  Edith  consent  to  develop  Rags' 
mind  or  taste  in  dress. 

Hubbard's  child  labor  bill  is  defeated, 
for  Carten  in  the  frock  coat  and  the 
plug  hat  of  the  prosperous  villain  buys 
a  majority  of  the  senators.  Hubbard 
cannot  prove  at  first  that  Rags  Is  the 
nleee  of  Carten  and  the  rightful  heiress, 
for  the  court  would  not  grant  her 
claim  merely  on  her  resemblance  to 
an  old  photograph  of  his  mother's  best 
friend,  Carten's  sister-in-law,  who  died 
thoughtlessly  at  sea.  But  an  intelli- 
gent reporter  discovers  the  missing 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  who  knows  all  about  the 
horrid  plot,  and  Rags  comes  into  hei 
own.  After  she  has  succeeded  in  mov- 
ing Edith  to  tears  by  asking  her  if  it 
is  hard  work  to  be  kind  to  a  little  girl, 
ehe  leaves  her  and  the  seemingly  re- 
pentant Carten  ta  possession  of  the 
"palatial  residence"  that  is  legally  no 
longer  theirs,  and  she  embraces  rap- 
turously Mr.  Hubbard,  whom  she  pre- 
viously refused  to  marry,  for  a  sena- 
tor's wife  should  at  least  have  a  name. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  strong  subject 
should  thus  be  shabbily  treated.  After 
the  first  act  the  characters  become 
merely  puppets.  Rags  herself  soon 
loses  individuality  in  spite  of  Miss  Fer- 
guson's personality  and  art.  There  are 
one  or  two  sharply  epigrammatic  lines 
at  the  expense  of  bowel-less  corpora- 
tions and  grinding  capitalists,  but  in  the 
second  and  third  acts  fustian  runs  riot. 
Nevertheless  this  fustian— of  whlch^tags' 
tirade  in  the  third  act  Is  a  fine  exam- 
ple—will undoubtedly  arouse  applause 
with  future  audiences  as  It  did  yester- 
day afternoon  when  signs  of  apprecia- 
tion were   unmistakable  and  frequent 


of  her  lnve  for  Hubbard,  her  facial 
play  when  she  listens  to  his  reading1 
lines  of  a  lover's  confession — these' 
were  conspicuous1  features  in  a  per-1, 
formance  which  was  less  Interesting 
only  when  the  dramatist  gave  her  no 
opportunity  or  openly  desorted  her. 

Miss  Macbeth  played  a  disagreeable 
part  with  the  requisite  insolence.  Miss 
Grau  gave  a  vivid  impersonation  of! 
Jennie.  Mr.  Mills  acted  Hubbard  in 
manly  fashion,  and  Hubbard  might 
easily  appear  a  prig.  Mr.  Everton  gave 
emphasis  to  a  jswod  olvl  crusted  variety 
of  villain.  Minor  parts  were  well  taken 
by  Ida  Glenn,  Maggie  Fielding  and  Mr. 
Qarry. 

"Love  Among  the  Lions,"  with  A  'B. 
Matthews  will  be  produced  at  'the 
Hollls  Street  Theatre  Sept.  19. 

SHUBRRT  THEATRE— "The  Belle  of 
Brittany,"   a   musical   comedy   in  two 
acts.   Tho  cast:  UjlffiSwl 
Marquis  Jo  St.  Gautler. .  J.J..  .Frank  Daniels 

Raymond  de  St.  Gauticr  Melvln  Stokes 

Comptt  Vlrtolre  de  Casserole.  .  E.  D.  Wood 

Poquelln  Francis  Learned 

Baptlsto  Boublllon  wllroer  Bentlcy 

Bertrand  Jack  Delleu 

Eugene  Fred  Marshall 

Philips  Fernand  Ledoux 

Vivien  Harold  A.  Lockwood 

Tolnetto  Emma  Francis 

Mile.  Denlse  de  La  Vlre .*..... Florence  Rother 

Mme.  Poquelln  Annie  Myers 

Babbette  Christine  Nielsen 

.There  is  jl  great  deal  of  music  In  the 
piece  provided  by  Howard  Talbot  and 
Mary  Homo,  and  a  lot  of  It  is  good;  not 
especially  inspiring,  but  gubstantlal  as 
to  workmanship  and  pleasingly  tuneful. 
There  is  much  more  music  than  dia- 
logue and  a  great  deal  more  than  there 
is  plot.  The  story  is  about  as  flimsy  as 
ever  a  musical  show  had  for  a  found- 
ation. 

BOSTON  THEATRE  —  "The  Round 
Up,"  a  melodrama  in  four  acts,  by 
Edmund  Day.    The  cast: 

"Slim"  Hoover  Rapley  Holmes' 

Jack  Payson  Mitchell  Harris 

Dick  Lane  Joseph  M.  Lothian 

Bud  Lane  Sidney  P.  Cushing 

Jim  Allen  Ernest  Allen 

Sage  Brush  Charlie  William  Conklin 

Fresno  ;.S.  L.  Richardson 

Show  Low  James  Asburn 

Parenthesis  Jacques  Martin 

Buck  McKee  Ogden  Crane 

Peruna  W.  N.  Bailey 

Echo  Allen  Grace  Benham 

Josephine  Mettle  Edwards 

Polly  Hope  Paula  Gloy 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Aviator,"  a  farce 
in  four  acts  by  James  Montgomery. 
Cast:  >  / 

Robert  Street  Edward  Abcles 

James   Brooks  L  ,J. !  Albert  Perry 

Hopklnson  Bruwn.'.. «/  John  Devereaux 

J.  H.  Doustlas  John  Alden 

M,  Gaillard  Frederick  Paulding 

John  Gordon  W.  J.  Brady 

Sam  Robinson  Edward  Begley 

Miss  Grace  Douglas  Miss  Helen  Holmes 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Douglas  Miss  Emily  Lytton 

Miss  Madaline  Riley  

Miss  Dawsey  MacNaughton 


GLOBE  THEATRE  —  "Mary  Jane's 
Pa,"  a. comedy  in  three  acts,,  by  Edith 
Ellis.  Cast: 


../...A.  .Max 


Hiram  Perkins. . .../.../!...!.  .Max  Sigman 

Portia  Perkins  '  Helen  Laekay 

Mary  Jane  Perkins  Dorothy  McKay 

Rome  Preston  Robert  Wayne 

Barrett  Sheridan  Raymond  Walmirn 

Link  Watkins  Edward  Chapman 

Lucile  Perkins  Dorothy  Phillips 

Ivy  Wilcox  Nina  Ainscoe 

Claude  Whttcomo  Tony  West 

Joel  Skinner  J-  H.  Huntley 

Star  Skinner  i  A.  O.  Huhn 

Mies  Faxon  !*.  Helen  Hartley 

Eugene  Merryfleld  Charles  Merrywell 

Lewellyn  Green  Edwin  Chapman.  Jr. 

Mrs  Wilcox  Mrs.  McKay 

Amos  Whipple  James  Ferguson 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE.  "Check- 
ers," a  dramatization  of  the  book  of  the 
same  name.   The  cast: 

Edward  Campbell  ("Checkers")  

Harry  D.  Beaumont 

"Push"  Miller  Dave  Braham,  Jr. 

Arthur  Kendall  Daniel  Jarrett,  Jr. 

Judge  Martin  John  C.  Fenton 

"Uncle  Jerry"  Halter  .-Georgo  E.  Merrill 

\donlram  Barlow  Marshall  R.  Stevens  I 

Murray  Jameson  Walter  Webber 

"Chick"  Allen  John  Mundinger 

Philip  Kendall  William  H.  DIestel 

Slmpklns  John  Mundinger 

Pert  Barlow  Florenco  Heston 

Sadie  Martin  ...Laura  Oakman 

Cynthy  Gertrude  Ryan 

Aunt  Deb  Georgtna  Branden 

Castte  Square  Theatrer:  The  John 
Craig  Stock  Company  presents -Gsorge 
Edward's  "the  drctis  Girl."  The 
cast: 

B1™   Donald  Meek 

Sir  Titus'  Wemyss  George  Hassell 

nick  Canel   John  Craig. 

V tonS  G**lon  Willed  Voun| 

Hon.  Reginald  Cower  


ouarter  of  a  million  In  Great  Britain 

ha «  become  of  all  those  copies?  D  The  curtain  calls  were  spontaneous  and 
Dom  any  one  read  the  book  today?  The  f  hearty. 

rToMTi  nf  Dr  Curtis  Guild  Jr.,  published       The    company    deserves    a  better 
•alghtforward  play,  but    ?p5pntiv  suggests  «ie  metrical  form  of  play.    Miss  Ferguson  was  wholly  ad- 
Tt  was  so  written  by    the  proverbial  philosopher  I  mirable  in  the  first  act  and  in  other 

.   It  was  so  wnx ten .  uj    tne  pro\ei        v   r  scenes  whenever  the  part  was  true  to 

stage  instructions  show                                      -          aneodoteB>    Mature,  whenever  there  was  an.oppor- 
While  mere  is    uu"'   '|  tunity  to,  reveal  character. 


With  all 

let  us  not  forget  one  about  tne  late,  her  sincerity  she  could  not  give  plaus- 

t  inripv  qambourne  that  we  have  not  iblllty  to  that  which  was  inherently 

unaey  p»                      countrv    Sam-  insincere,  and  in  the  long  and  slngu- 

seen  reprinted  in  this  country,  sam  artificial  speech  In  the  third  act 
bourne  in  his  youth  was  apprentice 
to  the  firm  of  John  Penn  &  Son 
.sway.   Suetonius  ^eenwlch ,  J£*\gg&agC__ 

is  Individual  in  his    "flyers'  time  in  drawing  a.  carlca:  force  free  from  extravagance,  a^d.  In 


lit  wants  splendor.  _ 
Shakespeare;  his  stage  instructions 
ie  that.    In  order  to  be  any  success  It 
must  be  produced  with  the  splendor 
lat  was  characteristic  of  the  period, 
folseys'  state  beggared  that  of  Cali- 

ila."    It  is  easy  to  make  these  com-    ,  ,   „   

prisons,  but  Sir  Herbert,  now  that  he    DOurne  jn  his  youth  was  apprenticed    the  glrl  wa3  obliged  to  "tear  a 

knighted  s.nd  has  grave  responsiblli-  f  John  Penn  &  Son  of    passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags."  Her 

should  be  more  discreet.  ^Caligula    J?  ^^{J.t,    marine    englneera     One;  entrance  In  the  first  act,  the  simple 
fine 

fialUtastei.L  also  mlendtdT  "°;In"  the  i  employers' 


a  his  way.  Suetonius    Green^lch^*-.^  waS°Sp^!n"aing  his    eloquence  "of  "her  "appeal;  her  tragic 

force  free  from  extravagance,  ajid  in 
re  oVthe  eider  Penn,  who  happened    the  second  act  the  erradual  revelation 


irtvelll  ...wBJioi 

P»  ^A.£°H« 

foothich  p'a^: :::::::.:'..  ^»>«*  M»s™ 

feS  ^Prt,?'.'.'V.'.G^™deRS| 

l&^:::::::::.:::::::-^o»0n1 
B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


Bothwell  Browpe,  Female  Imperson- 
ator, Makes  Bow  in  the  East. 


Bothwell  Browne,  the  San  Francisco 
impersonator,  made  his  first  appearance 
in  this  city  last  night,  when  he  headed 
a  well  balanced  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre.  He  appeared  in  "Girl  Types." 
and  the  pleasing,  dainty  way  in  which 
he  showed  feminine  characters  won  for, 
him  much  applause. 

His  three  "types"  were,  "The  Belle  of 
the  Broadway  Show,"  the  "Pantaloon' 
Girl"  and  the  "Fencing  Maid  of  1910." 
He  concluded  his  act  with  a  dance, 
called  "The  Serpent  of  the  Nile."  It 
renresented    Cleoi  atra's    death    dance  I 


.-  n  hearing  of  Mark  Antony's  deathT 
Attired  in  a  gorgeous  costume  and  with 
elaborate  settings,  Mr.  Browne  did  the 
urltntal  dance  with  much  grace 

Eleanor  Gordon  and  Theodore  Frie- 
Ws.  well  known  to  Boston  theatregoers 
Degan  their  second  week  with  a  new 
sketch  "Helen's  Husband."  It  is 
adapted  from  the  French,  and  deals 
^,,e  experiences  of  a  man  who 
3ures  his  wife  of  love  for  another  man. 
Harry  Brown  was  the  third  member  of 
tne  cast     The  act  was  well  received 

Sam  Chip  and  Mary  Marble,  always 
favorites  here,  presented  their  "In  Old 
Edam,  a  dialogue  replete  with  droll  j 
sayings  and  capital  songs. 

Clifford  Walker,  who  Judging  bv 
his  accent  is  an  Englishman  gave  a. 
1  monologue  in  a  pleasing  mariner.  His 
j£?iVSMWere  esPecla»y  witty  and  his 
ifflu,  1  onf  were  $°°a-  An  especially  I 
HYZ  Ku  ac^  ,was  Amy  Butler's.  She  ' 
2f„„  he  heIP  of  four  comedians  and 
sang  several  new  songs. 

Among*  others  on  the  bill  were 
Sansone  and  Delilah  in  a  balancing 
act;  the  R.  A.  G  trio  in  singing,  banjo 
and  piano  playing;  Lavine-Cimaron 
trio   In   a  physical   culture  travesty 

ORPHEUM  THEATRE. 


,-4arry  LeClalr,  TVaesdell  and  Com- 
pany and  Other  Headline  Acts. 

Harry  LeClair,  who  has  won  distinc- 
tion by  his  impersonations  of  female 
characters  heads  the  bill  of  continuous 
vaudeville  at  the  Orpheum  Theatre  this 
week.  Mr.  LeClalr  succeeds  admirably 
In  conveying  the  Illusion  of  femininity 
and  wears  gowns  which  are  striking 
enough  to  make  the  women  in  the  au- 
dience envious.  Among  his  characters 
which  get  the  most  applause  Is  Cleo- 
patra, a  splendidly  barbaric  figure  In 
an  elaborate  stage  setting. 

There  are  two  sketches  on  the  Usy. 
both  of  them  farces.  The  skit  player! 
by  Howard  Truesdell  and  company  is 
called  "The  General  Salesman,"  and 
kept  the  house  laughing  yesterday  at 
its  uproarious  aonsense.  The  other 
piece  Is  by  Searl  Allen  and  company, 
ft  Is  an  ingenious  comic  bit  and  was 
rmicb.  enjoyed.  The  star's  praying  in 
the  broadly  humorous  role  Is  especially 
commendable. 

Grace  DeMar  Is  a  comedienne  of  win- 
ning personality,  who  has  an  act  which 
differs  from  the  usual  in  turns  of  that 
nature  Her  fun  making  was  Infections 
and  a  pleased  audience  was  reluctant 
to  let  her  go. 
A  blackface  act  Is  performed  by  Al 
called   "A   Prince  In  Cork. 


amuse 


get-up, 
cult  ant 
Some 


igers    and   dancers    Inelts  anil 
and   Ljbby,   In  trarrfp 
mgh  feats  awheel  dlffi- 

robatlcs  were  done  by 
Two  other  singers  and 
roster  are  Brown  and 
>tta  Chnfalo  puts  an  a 


jmbcrs. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


"Kuklos"  contributes  to  the  Pall 
Hall  Gasette  an  article  that  should  ln- 
:erest  the  aviators  In  and  near  Boston, 
ind  also  all  those  who  are  now  looking 
jkyward  to  the  neglect  of  their  busi- 
ness on  the  earth  or  In  the  bowels  of 
fa  Thta  article  Is  entitled  "The  Sin 
it  Aviation,"  and  It  Is  derived  from  a 
little  book,  "Nature  Dlsplay'd,  Being 
Discourse*  on  Such  Particulars  of  Nat- 
ural History  as  Were  Thought  Most 
Proper  to  Excite  the  Curiosity  and 
Form  the  Minds  of  Youth."  The  fifth 
edition  was  published  in  1740.  The 
discourses  are  in  the  form  of  imagi- 
nary conversations  In  an  KngllsHi  coun- 
t»y  house  between  the  host  and  Iicki- 
tsss,  who  are  described  as  the  Count 
and  his  lady,  a  youth  called  the  Che- 
valier, an. I  a  person  known  as  "The 
Prior  Curate  of  the  Place." 

Then'  Is  talk  one  night  about  the 
flight  of  birds.  The  Chevalier  thinks 
h  Ik  not  impracticable  for  man  to  Iml- 
kte  them.  The  churchman  admitting 
that  "\vr  have  In  the  feathers  of  birds 
and  In  our  linen  cloth  and  oil  materials 
of  a  seeming  Illness  to  form  wings." 
argues  thnt  "God  In  consequence  of  his 
providential  care  of  mankind,  has  op- 
posed an  insuperable  Impediment  In 
the  way,"  for  the  art  of  flying  would 
bn  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
happen  to  society. 


The  Chevalier  points  out  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  carrying  "cargos  and 
merchandize  through  the  air."  The  con- 
versation grows  warm.  The  Count  takes 
a  dismal  view:    "This  Is  certain  that 
were  men  capable  of  flying,  no  avenue 
could  be  Inaccessible  to  vengeance  and 
Inordinate  desires.   The  habitations  of 
mankind  would  be  so  many  theatres  of 
murder    and    robbery.     What  precau- 
tions could  we  take  ngalnst  the  enemy. 
Who  would  be  capacitated  to  surprise 
I  us  both  by  day  and  night?  [low  should 
I  we  preserve  our  money,  our  furniture 
and  fruits  from  the  avidity  of  a  set  of 
plunderers,  furnished  with  good  arms  to 
I  force    open    our    houses,    and   as  good 
wings  to  carry  off  their  booty  and  elude 
jour  pursuit?  This  sort  of  trade  would 
I  be  the  refuge  of  every  indigent  and  Im- 
:  pious  person."  The  prior  curate  went 
farther.  He  saw  In  his  mind's  eye  the 
|  whole   face  of  nature  changed:  "We 
mid   be   compelled   to   abandon  our 
les  and  the  country,  and  to  bury  our- 


that  accommodate  our  necessities;  and 
I  from  the  plain  we  should  immediately 
soar  up  to  our  dens  and  charnel 
I  rooms."  The  Countess  trembled  at  the 
thought:  but  her  husband  reassured  her 
by  saying:  "We  need  not  be  under  any 
apprehensions  about  the  art  of  flying, 
which,  indeed,  is  an  absolute  Impossi- 
bility; nature  herself  has  formed  an 
obstacle  against  It— that  is,  in  some 
measure,  made  invincible  by  the  exceed- 
ing disproportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  air  and  a  human  body.  The  hollow- 
machine  that  one  must  imagine  capable 
of  sustaining  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
placing  it  on  an  equal  balance  with  the 
air,  would  be  so  immoderately  large  and 
cumbersome  that  learned  men  have  1 
judged  the  management  and  use  of  it 
to  be  altogether  impracticable  and  as 
much  forbidden  to  man  as  the  perpet- 
ual motion." 

After  this  statement  as  a  composing 
draught,  they  all  went  tranquilly  to 
bed. 


Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  contributor 
to  the  Yorkshire  Observer  asked  wheth- 
er St.  Paul's  Cathedral  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  flying  machines. 
The  gentle  maiden  lady  and  the  elderly 
couple  who  find  pleasure  in  driving  a 
pony  carriage  In  country  lanes  have 
been  driven  to  their  gardens  by  the 
automobile;  but  in  their  gardens  a  fly- 
ing machine  may  find  them  out.  Thero 
Is  now  no  privacy  "Kudos"  answer. 

As  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  the  av- 
erage aeroplane  breaks  everv  time  it 
lands,  I  refuse  to  let  the  picture  alarm 
me  of  Grahame- White  forging  his  way 
through  the  solid  fabric  of  St.  Paul's, 
twirling  the  columns  to  left  and  right, 
or  of  a  gentle  maiden  lady  dodging  a 
buzr.ing  biplane  round  a  gooseberry 
bush."  .  ■  " 


And  "Kuklos"  remembers  how  a  pre- 
siding magistrate  in  1S80  characterized 
bicycle  as  "abominable  and  dangerous 
nuisances";  how  "Oulda"  wrote  in  1896: 
"Only  the  cyclist,  lord  of  all,  may  tear 
along  and  leave  broken  limbs  and 
bruised  flesh  of  others  behind  him  at 
his  will";  how  In  1906  a  member  of  th? 
Wlgan  town  council  lifted  up  his  voice 
In  public  and  said:  "The  appalling 
record  that  the  motorists  of  this  country 
have  in  the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  municipal- 
ities to  take  action"  and  asked,  "for 
an  end  to  be  put  to  the  peril  and  nuis- 
ance created  by  the  selfish  Indifferent 
ot  men  and  women  who  would  down 
their  fellow  creatures  at  will  " 
Observing'  the  succession  of  " complaints. 

hat  the  firm  man 


"Kuklos" 
t 


d. 


use  a  wheelbarrow  was 
a  dangerous  nuisance  by  t 
no  wheelbarrow.  "I  can 
popular  outcry  against  m» 
motion  when  the  prophet 
heaven  In  a  chariot  of  fire.' 
barrow  in  certain  respects  Is  still  dan- 
gerous. Spirited  horses  have  learned 
?K°i  1°  SKh.y  at  a"<omob!les,  even  when 
the  machines  are  not  In  motion.  The 
hr.rs.-s  Sje  still  restive  or  curiously 
timid  »el*e  sight  of  a  wheelbarrow  In 
or  near  the  road. 


1  as 
>se  who  had 
magine  the 
lanlcal  loco- 
went  up  to 
The  wheel- 


"Kuklos"  does  not  refer  to  a  passage 
In  John  Wesley's  Journal  (April  25. 
1787).  The  preacher  was  visiting  at 
Tullamorr.  "Have  all  the  balloons  in 
Europe  done  so  much  good  as  can  coun- 
terbalance the  hnrm  which  one  of  them  I 

^r(i;  a„r;r  or  two      "  took 

frre  In  its  flight,  and  dropped  it  down 
on   one  and   another   of   the    thatched  > 
houses  so  fast  that  It  was  not  possible 

burnednSown."-m  "'^  *  °"  «H 


chat,  talk,  gossip.  A  room  without 
stiffness.  A  room  for  afternoon  It 
had  no  antimacassars ;  and  the  big 
mastiff  lounged  in  to  see  who  called' 
and  there  might  be  a  volume  of  Swift 
or  Fielding  on  the  window  seat." 

Sty*  1°  j  JO 

MEN  AND  THINGS 
  * 

The  statement  is  made  that  Mme.  Nor- 
dlca  will  sing  this  season  at  ihe  Boston 
Opera  House  in  "the  French  version  of 
'Tristan  and  Isolde.'  "  This  statement  is 
hardly  credible.  Now  that  there  are  in- 
timate relations  between  the  Boston 
Opera  House  and  the  Metropolitan,  is  it 
j  not  more  likely  that  Wagner's  muslc- 
:  drama  may  be  performed  hero,  as  it  was 
last  season,  •.cith  Mme.  Fremstad  as 
Isolde,  in  German,  and  above  all,  with  , 
Mr.  Tosean'ni  as  conductor? 

The  Herald  commented  editorially  last 
Thursday  morning  on  the  report  that. 

[the  late  Prof.  WiUiam  James  had  sent 

la  reassuring  message  from   the   spirit  I 
world  to  frfCDds  and  admirers  at  Har- 
wichport  on  Cape  Cod.    Artemus  Ward  | 
once  invited  his  landlord  in  London  to  i 

'(•tter.d  the  "lecture"  of  a  "Trans- i 
Me.iim."    "When  he  slings  himself  Into 

,  a  trans-state,  he  says  the  sperrits  of  I 

|  de  parted  great  men  talk  through  him.  I 
He  says  that  to-night  scv'ril  em'nent 1 
persons  will  speak  through  him — among ' 
otheis.  Cromwell." 

"  'And  this  Mr.  Cromwell— is  he  dead?' 
said  the  landlord. 

"I  told  hi:n  thnt  Oliver  was  no  more. 
"  'It's  a  umnug,'  said  the  landlord." 
Wh.-n  the  two  arrived  at  the  hall  the 
"Meji:n  was  just  then  assumin'  to  be 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  speakin' 
about  the  Atlantic  Cable.  He  said  the 
Cable  was  really  a  tnerrytortous  affair, 
and  that  messlges  could  be  sent  to 
America,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about 
their  gettin'  there  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two.  which  he  said  was  a  beau- 
tiful idear,  and  much  quicker  than  by 
steamer  or  canal  boat.     It  struck  me 

I  that  If  this  was  Franklin,  a  splritooal 
life  hadn't  Improved  the  old  gentleman's 

iltitollecks  partlcly.  The  audience  was 
mostly  composed  of  rayther  pale  peple, 
whose  eyes  I  tho't  rolled  round  In  a, 
somewhat  wild  manner.  But  they  waal 
well-behaved,  and  the  females  kept  say-  \ 
ing  'How  beautiful!  What  a  surbllme 
thing  it  Is!'  "   

American  singers  are  now  applaud- 
ed in  many  European  opera  houses.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  American 
actresses  are  also  commanding  re- 
spectful attention  In  Europe.  The 
Penny  Illustrated  Paper  Informs  ui 
that  Miss  Violet  Halls,  "an  American  1 
actress."  is  preparing  a  novel  costume 
to  wear  In  St.  Petersburg  next  sea- 
son. A  hat  Is  making  for  her.  Its 
brim  will  be  12  feet  in  diameter. 
When  the  curtain  goes  up  Miss  Halls 
win  be  seen  standing  with  her  head 
bent  forward,  so  that  the  audience 
will  see  nothing  but  the  flower-be- 
decked top  of  the  hat,  which  will 
screen  the  actress.  Then  she  will 
passionately  raise  her  head  and  be  re- 
vealed In  a  "stunning"  costume  with 
the  hat  brim  behind  her  as  a  'back- 
ground. 

The  hats  that  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker  objected  to  and  called  "Skim- 
mlng-dlsh  hats,'-  were  only  yards 
in  circumference 


line  quoted,  is  iron;  cne  poirm; 
'Let  us  Lean  Against  the  River  Father, 
Dear.'  It  will  be  found  in  the' last  un- 
expurgated  edition  of  Col.  Abe  Gruber's 
'Fireman,  Save  My  Child,'  and  other 
poems.  The  entire  poem  Is  ns  follows: 
There  was  a  Toung  lady  nnmeo'  Maud, 
"Who  had  a  face  like  a  West  Farms  ex- 
press. 

'Aha!'  she  cried,  and  waved  her  wooden 

leg: 

•They  have  shifted  Willie's  grave  to  build 

a  sewer.'  " 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  editor  trifled 
with  his  correspondent?  The  name  of 
Col  Abe  Gruber  does  not  appear  In  any 
anthology  at  hand,  not  even  in  R.  W. 
Emerson's  "Parnassus."  Nor  have  we 
seen  his  volume  named  in  the  catalogue 
of  any  western  railway  train  library. 


Miss  : 
— she 
London, 


Has  anyone  drawn  up  a  list  of  novels 
in  which  the  balloon  figures?  Not  novels 
of  today  quickly  written  for  quick  sell- 
ing. nov.Ms  written  around  a  flying  ma- 
chine. There  is  a  balloon  In  Bret  Harte's 
condensed  novel  in  the  style  of  Charles 
Reude.  a  balloon  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind,  but  In  "Squire  Wiluheuter's  Whim." 

|u  delightful  romance  by  Mortimer  Col- 
lins thers  to  an  air-ship  that  woula 
|excltc  admiration  today.  The  villain, 
Nugent,  finds  nimself  on  the  Island  of 
i.uernsey,  and  superstitious,  makes  a 
(magic  square  on  the  name  of  the  English 
girl  whom  he  is  vainly  wooing  He 
makes  only  imperf  jet  squares,  for  three 
vowels  followed  each  other  in  her  name 

j  In  these  imperfect  squares  occur  the 
.words  "octave,"  "ostl sr."  "aerial,  so  he 

[concludes  that  he  should  b*gln  his  at-1 
tack  in  eight  days  with  an  ostler  as  : 
an  accomplice  and  carry  away  the  ! 
gui  In  a  balloon.  He  meets  an  Ingenious  I 
young  man,  Gllet,  who  is  endeavoring  to 
construct  a.  diving  ship  to  remain  under  the  1 
seas  as  long  as  the  captain  pleases  and  a  ' 

I  balloon  that  can  be  guided  through  the  1 

I  air.    He  asks  fiilet  what  he  would  do  if 

|  the  balloon  fell  where  there  were  no  gas 
works.*  "If  they  will  let  me  build  a 
brick  furnace  of  rough  material.  I  shall 
have  a  retort  with  mi  in  the  car."  In  I 
this  balloon  the  aeronaut  and  a  giddy 
creature,  Miss  Lily  Le  Lacheur  in  bov's 

]  clothes,  leaving  Guernsey  descend  on  the 
English,  coast  where  the  villlan  is  to 
meet  them.  And  Collins  made  these  re- 
marks: "A  balloon  on  a  quiet  day  do=-s 
not  to  the  aeronauts  appear  to  move 
though  it  may  be  travelling  faster  than 
express  train' ;  also,  "you  can  exercise 
the  senses  In  a  vertical  o'lrectlon  more 
easily  than  in  any  other  since  there  Is  no 
r 'fraction;  an  aeronaut  five  miles  above 
Paris  has  seen  the  water  weeds  in  the 
Seine,  has  heard  the  band  playing  in 
the  Tullerles  gardens." 

The  balloon  quickly  disappears  from 
the  story,  for  it  was  wholly  wrecked 
in   a   thunder  storm,   after   It  landed 

I  safely.  "Squire  Wllchester's  Whim" 
was  published  in  1878.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Frederick  Locker,  and  Collins' 
idea  was  to  show  that  a  girl  and  boy 
could  be  educated  without  learning  to 
read  and  write.  The  story  Is  as  fan- 
tastical and  rambling  as  are  the  other  '  readc 


Another  American  actress  who  Is  al- 
ready admired  in  London  Is  Miss  Bea- 
trice von  Brunner.  A  "small  provincial 
town"  In  Iowa  proudly  claims  her  as 
her  daughter,  but  the  family  moved  to 
Boston,  where,  as  the  Era  (London)  as- 
sures its  readers,  she  was  "reigning 
belle.  '  (Society  editors  please  copy). 
And  Indeed  there  was  some  "hesitation 
between  the  stage  and  social  allure- 
ments"—but  an  artist  was  saved  to 
■  world,  and  after  dancing— it  Is  our 
n  that  she  was  for  a  time  with 
s  Fuller  here  and  In  New  York 
now  in  a  musical  comedy  in 
.  and.  incidentally,  "still  In  the 
first  bloom  of  girlhood."  But  let  the 
Era  chant  her  praise.  "Miss  Beatrice  von 
Brunner  has  that  beautiful  coloring  of 
complexion  and  of  hair  which  comes 
from  that  admixture  of  German  or 
Scandinavian  blood  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Celt  In  the  population  of 
America.  Masses  of  hair  as  fair  and 
ulmost  as  yellow  as  ttie  ripe  corn  in  the 
field  surround  a  face  with  soft  large, 
blue  eyes  and  features  that  have  the 
archness  of  the  young  girl  still  full  of 
the  joy  of  life." 

These  things  should  not  bo  hid  yet 
we  are  told  that  She  leads  "a  somewhat 
recluse  life"  and  "laughs  at  tnf  reports 
which  constantlv  appear  in  tho  columns 
of  American  journals,  nnd  describe  her 
in  advance  as  the  fiancee  of  this  or  that 
well  known  young  American  mill- 
ionaire." 

America  is  not  the  only  home  of  the 
passionate  press  agent.  They  do  these 
things  well  in  London 


Miss  Gertrude  Hall's  translation  into 
English  of  Rostand's  "Chantecler"  has 
been    warmly*   praised,    especially  by 
those  who  have  not  read  the  original. 
Miss  Hall's  version  is  certainly  free  and 
she  has  not  hesitated  here  and  there 
to  fatten  the  poet's  lines.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  act,  the  Guinea  Hen 
says  of    a  row    of    pumpkins:  "Des 
ceramiques  d'  art!"    This  exclamation 
appears  as  follows  in  Miss  Hall's  ver- 
sion (we  quote  from  Hampton's  Maga-  1 
zine  for,, August,  page  191):    "Art  pot- t 
tery!    Rather  good  of  its  kind,  if  I  do  i 
say  so!" 

I  On  the  next  page  of  the  magazine 
Miss  Hnll  again  Improves  on  Rostand. 
The  Blackbird  says: 

"Comme  sous  un  chapeau! 

Mais  en  me  debattant  j'ai  renverse  le 
pot." 

Misr-  Hnll  translates:  "Exactly  as  if 
a  hat  had  been  plumped  down  over  me. 
But  I  managed  by  beating  my  wings, 
to  Kirow  off  the  beastly  pot."  Whv 
"beastly."  Miss  Hall?  A  few  lines  after 
this  Miss  Hall  thus  paraphrases  "et  Je 
viens  voir!"  "And  am  here  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  wicked  lot  of  you."  These 
are  only  a  few  of  many  instances. 

Bibliophiles  will  sympathize  with  the 
man  in  Pall  River  who  has  sued  a  fel- 
low-townsmen because  he  has  not  re- 
turned a  book  lent  to  him  two  years 
ago.  The  book  is  entitled  "Rapid  Cal- 
culations," but  the  borrower  has  evi- 
dently not  mastered  or  memorized  the 
systems,  for  he  has  paid  no  attention 
to  letters  of  entreaty,  persuasion  or 
threat.  It  Is  a  singular  fact  that  there 
are  borrowers  who  resent  the  wish  of 
the  lender  to  recover,  and  there  are 
also  borrowers  who  keep  books  which 
they  have  not  read  simply  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  them  on  their  centre 
tabic.  The  one  that  borrows  is  often 
more  able  to  buy  than  the  one  that 
lends,  but  he  has  not  acquired  the  habit 
of  haunting  book  sh^ps,  or  even  of  or- 
dering books  according  to  shelf-room 
and  the  color  of  the  walls.  There  are 
lenders  who  force  a  book  upon  you 
"You  must  re^d  it.  Please  take  good 
care  of  It,  for'alrhough  it  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive book;  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
copy.  I  sent  to  London  for  mine.  You 
know  I  do  not  lend  books  to  every  one  " 
Foolish  is  he  that  borrows  a  book  after 
this  speech,  compounded  of  fear  and 
warning.  Often  the  borrower  brings 
back  the  volume  Just  before  the  return 
to  the  city  and  says:  "I  am  sorrv  but 
I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it.  Before 
you  know  it  the  summer  is  over,  and 
What  a  damp  summer  we  have  had 
Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  let  me 
take  the  book  In  the  city."  The  most 
provoking  borrower  is  the  man  that  in 
turn  becomes  a  lender;  passes  the  novel 
or  collection  of  essays  along,  recom- 
mending it  high.  -  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  ownei. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


"Ebony  is  being  extensively  used  as 
'firewood  In  the  state  of  Sinaloa."  and  It 
costs  only  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of 
eight  pesos  a  cord.  And  so  mahogany 
was  first  imported  into  England  by  one 
Gibbons,  a  West  India  captain,  as  bal- 
last, at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  planks  were  rejected  by  work- 
men as  useless,  for  the  wood  was  too 
hard  for  their  tools.  There  are  woods 
now  burned  recklessly  in  the  United 
States  which  will  soon  be  classed  as 
rare  and  valuable. 


A  wife  in   Marlon.   O..   charges  her 
husband  with  cruelly  because  he  obliged 
her  to  kiss  his  wooden  leg  pcfore  he 
would  stop  tickling  her.    This  instance 
of  harassing  domesticity  leads  one  to 
Inquire  whether  a  man  is  ever  proud  of 
,  his   wooden   leg,   as   wearers  of  small 
t  clothes  were  of  their  well  turned  calves 
j  in  the  days  of  .wigs,  snuff-boxes,  rapiers 
mont 


A  clergyman,  sentenced  last  week  to 
a  term  of  Imprisonment,  rejoiced  openly 
because  in  jail  he  woul'J  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  a  trade  that  would  be 
of  use  to  him  when  he  was  set  free. 
"Happy  man!"  says  Count  Mirabel  to 
Captain  Armlne  In  Disraeli's  "Henrietta 
Temple,"  "how  fortunate  you  are  to  be 
arrested!  You  will  have  leisure  to  read 
Paul  de  Kock."  And  so  Alfred  de 
Mussel,  arrested  for  debt,  asked  whv  he 
was  bored  In  prison,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
graceful  little  poem:  "Is  it  because  1 
am  in  debt?  The  Lord  be  praised,  I  am 
in  a  safe  place.  No  one  is  arrested 
here. 

We  knew  a  man.  an  editor  of  a  news- 
paper and  a  politician,  who  was  sent  to 
a  penitentiary.  He  was  accused  of  be- 
ing conceruea  in  a  case  of  shameless 
bribery      Some  thought  him  innocent. 

'  ana  when  he  had  .served  the  allotted 
time  he  was  appointed  editor  of  another 

|  newspaper  to  which  he  contributed  bril- 
liant articles.  He  once  said  to  us  that 
•he  years  In  prison  were  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  He  learned  two  languages  so 
that  he  at  least  could  read  fluently  in 
them,  and  he  had  time  for  reading,  long 
stretches  of  time  without  an  Interrup- 
tion. This  editor  now  dead,  was  a  man 
of  more  than  local  reputation  and  he 
wrote  in  a  city  that  was  then  famous 
for  the  high  character  of  its  daily  press. 

In  more  modern  days  men  of  poetic 
tastes  and  abilities  have  enjoved  their 
prison  life — witness  Paul  Verlaine, 
whose  little  books,  "Mv  Prisons"  and 
"My  Hospitals."  are  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  memoirs  of  famous  prisoners 
of  old.  And  in  the  time  of  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  the  sight  of  literary  men 
imprisoned  for  debt  was  not  unusual. 
The  t'ebtors'  prison  was  then  a  prov- 
ince in  Bohemia,  the  Bohemia  that 
has  disappeared  as  completely  as  the 
kingdom  of  Is,  or  the  prosperous 
island  that  was  taken  so  seriously  by 
an  eminent  Baconian  in  the  West. 
Journals  sprang  up  like  Jonahs 
gourd  and  disappeared  as  quickly.  As 
now.   there  was  some   simple  angel 


and  then  as  now  he 


11ns  which  ai 


e  sadly 


time  | 


und  like  them  It 
verses,    quaint  com 
sterous  dlere.ssion« 


r  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote 


was  easily  fright- 


the  editor  of  the  Question  and  Answer 


to     ££,*•?•  Kdward  Whitty's 


column. 


jkliu 


him   to    "Identify  and 


Friends  of  Bohemia,"  there  Is 


novel, 


count    of    the  hlrt 


classify"    the    following    superb  line 


of    the  Te 


I 


'Aha!'  she 
en  leg."  1 


Th''  Teaser,  as  tirsl  started,  was  the 


wood- I   result  of  two  eminent  meu— 


•The 


men — one  po 


■  other  literary — being  so 
.cert  In  circumstances  that  they 
il  but  one  hal  between  them.  In- 
ise  as  was  their  fraternity,  they 
.ild  not  both  wear  the  same  hat  at 
p*.  They  therefor. <  resolved  to 
ul  I*  round-*- (or  subscriptions."  In 
Is  journal  every  possible  side  of 
fry  possible  question  was  venlllat- 
Whltty  tells  how  "atheism  was 
fended;  marriage  declared  an  anom- 
>\  destroying  the  lives  of  animals 
r  food  maintained  to  be  monstrous- 
wicked;  the  eminent  literary  man 
vleued  Holywell  street,  and  the 
tinent  political  man  said  that  prop- 
ty  was  a  Action."  Whltty  traced 
e  Teaser  through  several  phases, 
tl  Anally  remarked :  "Fasscll  doesn't 
iw  lose  more  than  £10  a  week  by  It.'' 
id  it  was  this  Whltty  who  declared 
at  ruin  Is  relaxation  to  some  Bohe- 
lans.  "After  years  of  struggle,  in 
rennlal  brain  fever,  the  certainty 
there  being  no  hope — the  repOBe  of 
I  rlson — the  'Lasclate  ogni  speranza 
tinge  In  a  commissioner  a  court — are 
nsntlons  of  relief."  But  this  clergy 
an  looks  forward  to  prison  life  be- 
inse  he  can  there  learn  a  trade  by 
rich  he  will  In  future  support  him- 
>lf  honorably  and  without  fear  of 
falling  Into  debt. 


Julian  Edwards,  who  died  last  week, 
was  a  minor  composer,  and.  UK'S  many 
other  minor  composers,  he  had  give"  '< 
pleasure  to  thousands.    He  was  a  thor-  i 
oughly  trained  musician,  one  that  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  sound  and  nar- 
row English  school,  but  he  himself  was 
by  no  means  narrow.  He  wrot<>  the  mu- 
sic for  many  comic  operas  tha:  he  might 
support  himself  and  his  family;  that  he 
might  also  at  last  afford  the  leisure  to 
compose  a  great  work.   From  time  to 
time   he   comrosed   religious  cintatas, 
but  his  ambition  was  to  write  a  grand 
opera  in  the  modern  manner,  an  opera 
that  would  show  a  marked  superiority 
over  his  own  "King  Rene's  Daughter." 
Writing  operetta    music,   he    still  re- 
spected his  art,  and  his  scores  showed, 
even  when  they  were  lightest  and  most 
popular,  the  technic  and  the  taste  of  a 
rue  musician.    He  was  eager  to  hear 
the  music  of  the  ultra-modern  compos- 
ers, and  he  studied  these  men  that  he.  i 
some   day,    might,   make   his  magnum 
opus  the  more  enduring.   The  last  time 
that  we  saw  him.  he,  with  his  friend. 
Mr  Jefferson  De  Angells.  the  comedian, 
was  at  the  dress  rehearsal  of  Strauss'  " 
'"Salome"  at    the    Metropolitan  Opera 
House.    Mr.   Edwards  was  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  beauty  and  the  passion 
of    this   grossly    abused    music  drama. 
Mr.  De  Angelis  was  also  enthusiastic, 
and  perhaps,  seeing  the  remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  neurotic  Herod  by  Mr. 
Burrlan,  he,  loo,  had  his  regrets  and 
was  reminded  of  his  early  ambition. 
Biia   »n    operetta  composer.    Mr.  Ed- 
wards  had  for  some  years  a  large  in- 
come, but  he  lost  money  by  his  display 
of  courage  in  backing  one  of  his  own 
works,  which  in  spite  of  pretty  music 
and  the  engagement  of  a  distinguished 
operate  singer  as  leading  woman  .did 
not  please  the  general  public.   An  Eng- 
lishman, born  and  bred,  he  became  an 
American  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word 
He  was  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
modest   about   his   own  achievements, 
preferring  to  praise  the  music  of  others; 
i  a  man  interested  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  humanity  and  willing  to  listen 
though  ne  had  much  to  say  that  his 
companions   would  have  heard  gladly. 
Operettas  are  short-lived  though  they 
[are  of  the  best  quality,  an'J  that  which 
pleased  a  year  ago  may  now  seem  flat 
and  stale.     Cantatas  have  their  littie 
day  or  are  as  still-born.     Julian  Ed- 


iSBi^Wppers.  Nothing  Is  said  to 
'drawing  a  hoot"  for  keener  enjoyment 
of  a  (lrama  or  symphony.  There  have' 
been  men  and  women  who  thus  seeking 
comfort  were  unable  to  put  hack  the| 
boot  at  the  tlnal  fall  of  the  curtain  or; 
at  the  last  thunderous  chord.  In  Van- 
Itv  fair  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  was  a  picture  representing  a] 
^ues't  returning  form  a  walk  and  Rsklng 
for  slippers.  His  host,  a  heavy  swell, 
was  shocked:  "Never  wear  slippers,  my 
boy:  thev  spoil  the  feet.  I'll  bring  you 
up  a  pair  of  cold  boots  from  the  cellar." 
It  was  oinly  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
Baroness  Mohn  began  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel that  big  feet  In  a  woman  are  health- 
ful and  beautiful  and  there  is  now  a 
society  of  noble  dames  In  Munich  which 
has  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  big 
feet.  Probably  there  are  already  cor 
■  espondlng  members  In  other  cities  (we 
omit  the  usual  slur  on  Chicago).  In  the 
old  English  novels,  the  jaded  traveller, 
arriving  at  an  Inn.  was  furnished  with 
slippers,  which  had  served  others  and 
were  to  serve  mauy  In  future. 


jloTte  up  a  list  with  the  utmost  car 

and  it  is  doubtful  whether  three  com- 
mitteemen out  of  five  would  be  Inj 
agreement  over  half  of  the  plays  inj 

the  proposed  repertory.  The  scheme] 
would  be  far  more  practical  if  an  ex- 
perienced manager,  desirous  of  cul- 
tivating public  taste  and  otr  bettering 
the  moral  conditions  of  a  community 
and  of  individuals,  were  permitted  to 
make  his  own  selections.  The  next 
step  would  be  to  educate  audiences 
that  have  been  fed  on  the  plays  of 
Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  dramas  by  Shakespeare,  and 
others  down  to  the  latest  English  and 
French  dramatists,  who  all  wrote 
with  the  intention,  first  of  all,  of.  filling 
the  theatre. 


It  .was  « 
spji-'.ngum 
her  little 
■ay  pi,  an 
is  i  nlnu 
Is  nbt 
she  tins' 


deasure  to  see  MISs  Fergn-l 

yen  In  n  drama  Unit  gavel 
port  unity.  In  thesw  days  i" 
ittvss  "she  has- personality  I 
inieaient'  tu  shying  that  she 


well  trained 
inly  one  rftrinj 


SUNDAY  THEATRES. 

Mr.  Charles  Frohman  a  few  days 
ago  announced  his  intention  of  scout- 
ing, it  possible,  a  modification  of  the 
New  York  state  law  that  prohibits 
dramatic  performances  on  Sunday. 
He  hopes  to  see  theatres  open  on  Sun- 
day for  the  performance  of  plays  that 
have  "a  sound  moral  lesson,"  plays 
chosen  "by  an  appointed  committee  of 
citizens  in  each  community  who  have 
been  identified  with  humanitarian 
projects,"  plays  performed  under  "the 
strictest  civic  supervision." 

Mr.    Frohman    had   been  hitherto 
known   as    an   opponent   of  Sunday 
theatres.  The  scales  have  fallen  from 
his  eyes.   He  now  feels  "in  common 
with  a  number  of  prominent  social 
workers,      particularly     Jane  Ad- 
dams,"  that  the  church  is  not  solving 
"moral  and  ethical  problems";  that 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  swal- 
low the  pill  of  education,  provided  it 
be  coated  with  the  sugar  of  amuse- 
ment.   "At  present,"  says  Mr.  Froh- 
man, "the  stage  is  the  most  powerful 
influence  for  good  or  bad  among  all 
the     American     institutions."  Mr 
Frohman,  as  a  manager,  prescribes  to 
himself  too  preposterously.  "At  pres- 
ent" the  stage  in  America  has  little 
influence  either  for  good  or  bad,  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  plays  pro- 
duced are  without  character,  spine- 
less, silly  pieces,  which  do  not  even 
amuse.     We    are    referring    to  the 
drama,    not    to   farces   with  music, 
vaudeville  and  moving  picture  shows, 
although  it  might  be  said  that  the 
leading    vaudeville    houses  provide 
clean  entertainment. 

But  to  the  main  point.  Suppose  that 
the  prevailing  public  sentiment  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
in  any  city,  should  favor  the  perform- 
ance on  Sunday  of  serious  dramas, 
tragedies  that  purify  the  passions, 
|  wards,  the  musician,  may  not  escape  i  comedies  that  chastise  abuses  and  evil 
I  the  fate  of  many  who  had  ambitions 


ictress,  or  that 
to  her  bow,  for 
the,,  word  hast  long  ~l>ee/i  used  recklessly. 
Miss'  Ferguson  hns  more  than  "person- 
allfv  •''    Slve  has 'native  force, '  dramatic 
Instinct    a  sense  of  proportion,  a  fine  ■, 
self-Vestraint..    She  sees  the  character^ 
she   impersonates-  as  though  she  were'i 
outside' -and    analyzing  'It.'  and    at  Che 
■ame  ti,me  she  lives  the  part.  That  the 
part  of  Rags  becomes  absurd  is  not  at ' 
all  tha  fault  of  the'  actress,  and  the 
oil  ly' way   to   feet  'through   the  foolish 
tirade  in  the  third  act  with  a  straight) 
fhee  is  to  shout  it    In  the    old  melo- 
dramatic fashion-.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Women-d'o  occasionally -shout  and  scream 
in   everyday'  life.     But   M)ss  Ferguson 
is  more  effective  in  scenes  of  quiet  in- 
tensity, and  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Rags  4Sf  the  first  act  would  In  life  .have 
been  the  lUgs-  *ot  tire  third— that  ex- 
t  raiottli  nary  1  act  h»  which  strange  things 
:;a,.i  and  dene  in  Senator  Hubbard's 

4  :         -.     a  »■'•'  , 


that  outstripped  their  ability,  but  in 
whatever  they  did  displayed  true  musi- 
cal equipment.  The  man  himself  will 
long  be  remembered  an'd  missed  by 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
honor  of  knowing  him.   Ave  atque  vale! 


Many,  not  actively  interested  in  art. 
were  "no  doubt  surprised  to  learn  of 
Holman  Hunt's  death,  for  they  would 
have  said  that  he  died  years  ago.  There 
are  also  many  who  remember  the  crltt-  i 
cisms  passed  on  "The  Light  of  the 
World,  when  engravings  of  this  pic- 
ture first  came  to  America.  The  say- 
ing of  Ruskln  that  "The  Light  of  the 
World"  was  "the  most  perfect  instance 
Of  expresslonal  purpose  with  technical 
power  which  the  world  has  yet  pro- 
duced" was  not  accepted  by  Ihose  who 
carped  at  the  details;  the  Ivy,  the  jew- 
els the  creeping  plants,  the  moonlight. 
"There  never  was  a  lantern  like  that. 
"Look  at  those  ridiculous  trees.  Yet 
there  were  some  who.  uninfluenced  by 
any  religious  emotion  inspired  by  the 
subject,  felt  the  strange  power  of  the 
artist'?  conception  and  workmanship. 


practices,  melodramas  that  make  vice 
repulsive  and  reward  virtue;  the 
manager  would  then  only  be  at  the 
beginning  of  his  troubles  and  the 
public  would  still  be  treated  as  a 
child.  Would  any  "appointed  commit- 
tee of  citizens,"  especially  when  they 
have  been  "identified  with  humani- 
tarian projects,"  ever  agree  as  to  the 
character  of  a  play?  Does  not  the 
"strictest  civic  supervision"  now-  im- 
ply favoritism  or  graft?  We  are  not 
yet  dwellers  in  Utopia. 

There  are  plays  that  undoubtedly 
"teach  lessons."  There  are  many  of 
these  plays,  although  their  authors 
were  not  always  moved  by  the  desire 
to  raise  the  standard  of  morality  or 
i  to  set  audiences  a-thinking  over  the 


How  a  Frenchman  Would  Treat j 
;  the  Child  Labor  Problem 
of  the.Stage. 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  theme  of  "A  Matter  of  Money," 
proaftced  ,'af  the  Hollis  Slreet  Theatre 
la'st  week,  Is  one  that  admits  of  realistic 
and  spectacular  treatment.  As  the  play 
now  stands,  the  spectator  is  told  about 
tipe  .iniquities  of  child  labor  in  factories, 
he  does  not  see  the  children  fainting  at 
the  looms,  or  the  brutality  of  the  fore- 
man, or  tiic  homes  of  the  children,  -  It 
is  true  that  In  the  first  act  he  sees  Jen- 
nle.-^sullon;.  half-doped,  revengeful,  hope- 
less^'and  Rags,  who  also  is  a  sufferer, 
but::' one  Of.  a  higher  grade  and  of  an 
indomitable  will.  He  also  sees  Rice,  the 
foreman,  a  singularly  unpleasant  indi- 
vidual,', :  y H  one  imbuec.  with  a  fine 
sense  of  ioyalty  toward  the  stockhold- 
ers wjab  demand  large  dividends.  After 
•this  first  act.  there  is  nothing  but  rheto- 
ric as  far  as  the  abuses  are  concerned. 

A  Frenchman  writing  for 'any  of  the 
minor  .  Parisian,  theatres  that  might  be 
called  Chambers  of  Horrors  would  jump 
at  the  j  theme.  His  play  would  be  a 
series. of,  shocks.  The  audience  would 
surely  have  a  look  at  the  looms  in  oper- 
ation and  see  cruel  and  revolting  sights 
and)* hear  the  language  of  the  gutter. 
Rags^.would  never  be  allowed  to  -de- ; 
Pelop  into  a  high-toned  young  lady.  In 
this  French  play  she  would  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  superintendent,  arid  Rlce; 
would  lie  jealous  and  murderously  dis- 
posed. The  superintendent  would  marry 
the  h&ugbt.v  daughter  .of  the  important 
stockljtoider«  and  there  would  then  be 
thrilling  complications.  Little  Jennie 
would'  have  a  in  ore  prominent  part.  It 
would  not  occur  to  this  dramatist  to  open 
the  Wd  bag' Of  melodramatic  tricks  and 
briYrg'"out  the  well-worn  puppets  of  the 
villainous  uncle  and  the  old  Woman  who 
alohe/ikriows  the  plot.  He  would  say  to 
hirrisfelf:  '"Here  is  ^a  theme,  an  abused1 
factory  child;  let's  have  a  factory  play 
with  i  scenes  in  ;  the  "  factory."  The 
haughty  young  woman  might  have  her 
hair  and  scalp  torn  from  her  by  the 
machinery,  or  Rice  might  do  somo 
dreadful- deed  to  Hubbard  in  the  mill. 


<*The''fteju\'e'nafioh  of  Aunt  Mary"  has 
at  last  reached  London.    The  Pall  Mall 
Gaztlte  characterized  It  as  a  very  gentle 
play,    "fn  tact,  notwithstanding  its  gen- 
tleness, it  bored  us  slightly.    We  failed 
to  feel  very  much  interest  in  Aunt  Mary 
or  her  rejuvenation.     Indeed,  she  im- 
pressed us  chiefly  as  a  very  theatrical 
old  lady,  with  a  trick  of  pathos  sud- 
denly  changing   into   comedy   that  got 
la.ughs,    ljut    seemed    quite  artificial." 
Miss  May  Robson's  effects  seemed  to  the 
critic    grossly,   exaggerated    "and  very 
seldom    as    smacking   of  spontaneity." 
"The  most  sincere  performance  of  the 
everting  was  that  of  Miss 'Nina  Saville 
in  the  part  of  the  aunt's  quaint  maid, 
Lufcioda,'  one  of  those  vivid  and  intensely 
hunwrpus  '.character     sketches  which 
American  actors  and  actresses  carry  out 
so  exceedingly  well." 
•  The"- .Nottingham  (Eng.)  Watch  Com- 
mittee has  been  censoring  theatre  post- 
ers   The  two  last  words  In  Walter  Mel- 
vileis".  - drama-,    "The    Girl    Who  Lost 
Her- '. .Character,-"  were  obliterated.  "The 
Girl   Who  vVcnt  Astray"  was  billed  as 
••The  Girl  Who  Went."     A  dagger  in 
tlie- "Monte  Cristo"  bills  and  a  pistol  in 
"The  Silver  King"  postsrs  were  pasted 
The   committee  also   decline  to 
out  on  which 


put 


The  return  of  Paul  Harness  to  old 
fashioned  melodrama  after,  the  first 
act.  of  "A  Matter  of  Money"  was  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  unnecessary.  Many 
years  ago  I  saw  a  theatrical  bill  board 
representing  a  .squalid  room,  and  in  it 
a  woman  was  appealing  to  heaven  with 
outstretched  arms  while;  a'  nian  sat 
wittL'ifc  head  in.,  his  hands.  Under- 
neath, the  picture  were  these  lines: 
When  greed  of  gold  makes  man  to  man 


In  )t! 


workman  seeks  the  needed 


The  painter"  of  this  picture  was  at  the  ,prnaI  Dr0Dlems  of  life  and  death.  To 

rtme  accused  of  olagiar  sm.   It  was  said  "c"""  H                  .    „               „  .  _ 

that  he  copied  a  German  print.  Ruskin's  some  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  is  a 

defence-if  a  defence  were  needed-is  Drofoun(}iy  moral  play;  to  others  it  is 

readine  today.     It  is  Indeed  true  pi"i"u,lu|J             «  *"7 

that  there  was  a  painting  of  the  sub-  as  a  sink  of  iniquity.  There  are  some 

more^slngular'ftne^ersrto  Wu^  like  t0  SCe  "Ohoats"  u-ed 

Sated  being  'Behold.  I  stand  at  the!  aa  a  reading  book  in  schools.  There 
fffA&S£t\te^^»£®£  are  others  who  object  strongly  to  a 
at  a  door,  knocked  with  its  right-hand,   public  performance  of 


this  drama, 


d  ^"u^AW?^;  just  as  there  are  some  who  are  dts 


stances 
picture; 


tor!  - 

robe,  down  to  its  feet.  ....  . 

were  the  same  in  Mr.  Hunt  s 
and  as  the  chances  evidently 
hundred  to  one  that  if  he  had 
not  been  helped  to  the  ideas  by  the  Ger- 
man artist  he  would  have  represented 
the  fleure  as  not  knocking  at  any  door, 
as  turning  its  back  to  the  spectator, 
tnd  as  dressed  in  a  short  robe,  the 
rlagi^risra  was  considered  as  demon- 
«•  rated  Of  course  no  defence  is  RPS- 
Ible  in  such  a  case.   All  I  can  say  is 


All  these  circum- 


turbed  by  the  plain  language  of  the 
Bible.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Strife" 
might  interest  many,  yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  capitalist  or  laborer  could 
state  clearly  the  lesson  taught  or  is 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  characters,  not  by  the 
dramatist,  who  is  impersonal; 


Starvation  stretches  out  her  bony  hand 
And  sad  mechanics  mourn  throughout 
»  Ahet  laji4.    j  i 

Tttfe  fnclodrama  of  Mr.  Harness  is  of  | 
this  Wider. 


allow"  rrtsters  to  be  sent 
p-onreni'eri  are  depicted." 

"F.  L.,"  in  the,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,, 
writes  thus  curiously  of  Schumann, 
who,  was, at  poet  before:  he  was  a  com- 
pviafer:*  '"German  poetry  is  not  easy  to 
appreciate,  but  M.  Bouyer  is  doubtless 
right  when,  he  says  that  Schumann  was 
the  'rffoi#  -Impressionable  of  men,  and 
that  he  felt-alWayS,  In  his  own  words, 
'the  subrrnsfdbh'  which  energetic  natures 
imposed  upSjrt:  htm/  '  Perhaps  it  was 
the  want  «f .  backbone,  or  perhaps  the 
complications  of- his  love  affairs,  which 
caused  the  composer  to  die  in  a  lunatic 
asylum':' but  he  early  speaks  of  his  pas- 
sport for  fhe  cultivation  of  sad  ideas, 
and  his  predisposition  to  suicide.  Some- 
times one  wonders  whether  the  lot  of  a 
poet 'Ms  so  -very  happy  after  all."  So 
*'F.  JPT  'finds  the  poetry  df.  Goethe. 
Schiller,  Heine.  Buerger,  Uhland.  "not 
ea-s'y  *W  appreciate."  The  whole  quota- 
tion H>  a'  deli-ghtful  example  of  modern 
Lrt^i)ph,':-pniUstinjfc-m. 

/Xhei'Mtr'-cpc-ution  for  the  prizes  at 
the  PaTts-iConiservstory  was  marked  this 
yettr  --ftS"  in   certain  years  before,  by 
'  a<  -ying'Ur.tr  "attitude  of   the  audience 
toward  the  jury.    "All .Paris''  gdfts  to 
U»eiVc«Tnlpetith3n  as  it  would  go  to; 
Varnishing  day  at  the  Salon,  or  to  the 
races.    The  correspondent  of  the  Bra] 
took  the  affair  seriously  and  waxed 
Indignant.    "If  these  well  dressed  so- 
ciety   loafers    only   applauded  those 
who  receive  awards,  there  would  be 
little  cause  to  complain;  but  If  the 
jury's  decision  does  not  meet  with 
their  approval  they  shriek,  hiss  and 
Insult  the  gentlemen  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  competitors.    In  England, 
where   people  are  taught  to  respect 
the  ' 'chaif,'    half   a   dozen  policemen 
would  put  these  cads  into  the  street 
as  a  lesson  to  others." 

Journalists  were  not  in  good  humor 
at  this  competition.   They  complained 
of  the  number  of  seats  given  to  people 
who  had  no  just  claim  for  admission. 
A  well   known  critic  was  refused  a  i 
seat.     He  bought  «ne  for  15  francs.  I 
Inasmuch  as  the  a'd'pMUance  Is  only  by  i 
invitation,,  it  was  evident  that  one  of 
the  invited   had.  a   commercial  soul. 
The  critic  made  a  fuss,  and  the  direct- 
or of  the  Fine  Arts  is.i'^oing  to  look 
into  the  matter."    Tills  no  doubt  will 
be  the  end  of  the-affair.  and  next  sea- 
son there'  will  be  stthilar  protestations i 
and  also  a  sale  of  tickets. 


that  l"shaU  'b#_sincerely  grateful  to  any  I  prejudiced.  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird 
unconscientious  persons  who  will  adapt  M"CJ 


a  lew  mon 
manner. 


e  German  prints  in  the  same 


Xanthias,     accompanying  Dionysus 
disguised  as  Heracles,  askstiatithe  be- 
ginning of  "The  Frogs":     '„  m    ..  ,. 
Si3  yff/ll:I  say    one  of  the  regular 
>  4  jmttgs 

JPhat  people  in  a  theatre  always  laugh 

■  ..^at?  „       _  _,!  tmmv.- 

AudTences  at  "the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
mused  .last  week,  by  the 
rionititig    of    M-.  Wrenn 
i1#oe).  for  thing*  to  eat. 
thete  is  talk  oh ,  the  stage 
«■  whenever' there  Is  eat- 
e.  the  inalorii  v  in  the  au- 
mt. rested   and  amused, 
I  it  laughs  right  out.  It 
was  so,  no  doubt,  in  the  days  of, the  cart 
and  fiehe'&pi*--'  But  neither  Sully  nor.  Berg- 
«n-  son,' "philosophizing  about  the  causes  and 
phenomena  of  laughter,  has  shown.clear- 
,    ly  why  talk  about  leaving  sliouid  provoke 
and    "Sister  Beatrice"   are   as   well  gutters. ,        .  SiL 
suited  to  Sunday  as  to  Monday,  but     The  stale  comedy  goes.  w..th  the  stale 


A  London  journal  published  recently  a 
jtightful  article  entitled  "Slippered 
>«e  V  advised  all  those  who  suffei 
'  tired  feet  after  long  walks  or 
standing  much  over  household 
to  remove  their  shoes  as  quickly 
ssible.  Persons  making  a  long 
In  a  railway  train  should  don 


,  melodrama  in  "this  play  that  is  supposed 
•would  a  Sundav  audience  appreciate  t0  discuss  a  modern  and  tragic  subject. 

.  ..  /  -  th„  former  or  be  in-  In  Mr;  Galsworthy's  "Strife."  a  play  on 
the  symbolism  of  the  former  or  oe  m  I  the  stl.jk<._(al0S,ion>  a  vemripotent  direc- 
terested  in  the  simple  pathos  of  the 


latter?  In  other  words,  would  a  Sun- 
day audience  be  less  impatient  of 
preaching  than  on  any  other  night?  | 


tor  if  not  .  prejudiced  against  luncheon, 
but  tie,'  through  his  widh  to'  avoid  all  un- 
pleasant thoughts  as  well  as  discussion, 
heightens  the  tragic  irony  of  the  scene,  i 


Mr.  Arthur  Pougin,  a  learned  man  J 
formerly  a  violinist,  author  of  many; 
valuable  biographies  of  musicians,  crltlci 
of  a  fine  old  crusted  taste,  who  is  dis- 
concerted at  the  age  of  76  by  the  har- 
monic schemes  of  the  ultra  modern 
French  school,  also  found  fault  with] 
features  of  the  competition.  He  was 
especially  disturbed  by  the  choice  of  a 
piece  for  the  violinists  to  play.  This 
piece  was  Dr  Max  Bruch's  third  con- 
certo Last  year  it  was  the  concerto  by 
Dvorak.  Seldom  do  pupils,  jurymen  and 
other  listeners  have  such  hard  luck 
twice  in  succession.  Mr.  Pougin  begins 
his  diatribe:  "I  should  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  artist,  who  evidently  In- 
spired by  a  burning  hatred  of  the  violin  I 
and  desirous  to  share  his  hatred  with 
his  fellow-countrymen,  hod  the  idea, 
toolish  rather  than  diabolical,  of  pro- 
nosing  for  the  piece  of  competition  this 
vea<-  the  absurd'  thir  l  concerto  of  Max 
Bruch  and  .seeing  t,»  it  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted. The  only  thing  to  be  said  Of 
this  exeellO.lt  artist  is  what  Soste  says 
of  Mercurv  in  .imphltryon' :  'This  man 
surely  doe's  not  like  music.'  "  .  a 
This  concerto  of  Bruch,  according  to 
Mr  Pougin  is  thv  abomination  of  deso. 
lation.  and  many  will  agree  With  him. 
"It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  work  more 
antl-musloai.  more  void,  more  insipid 
and  at  the  name  time  more  atrocJously 
■  torturing  to  the  ear  than  this  pretend- j 
ed  concerto,  whlen  has  neither  form  nor 
color,  nor  style,  nor  any  quality  what- 
soever."   There  is  not  the  embryo  of 


a    phrase   of*   musical    Id  pa;   there  are 

(only  "series  of  arpeggios,  grinding  stie- 
[  cessions  of  chords,  chromatic  scales, 
scales  in  octaves,  perilous  leaps,  "a 
series  of  ridiculous  tours  de  force  with- 
tout  rhyme  or  reason.  There  Is  dif- 
'  Acuity  for  the  sake  of  difficulty,  stupid 
virtuosity  with  which  you  can  only 
falsify,  pervert  or  destroy  the  musical 
sense  ol"  your,  pupils."  Let  them  per- 
form this  music  for  acrobats  and 
mountebanks,  no  one.  will  then  know 
whether  they  can  -woll  and  diminish  a 
tone,  sing  a  melodic  phrase,  play  with 
taste  and  expression.  It  is  not  possible 
to  judge  the  proficiency  of  competitors 
playing  this  concerto.  Thus  does  Mr. 
Pougin  argue  and  rage  with  a  heat  that 
belles  his  years  and  must  cheer  his 
friends.  Perhaps  the  jury— which  In- 
cluded violinists  as  Messrs.  Thibaut. 
Boucherit.  Geloso.  Viardot— thought  as 
Mr.  Pougin  says,  for  an  unusual  number 
of  rewards  was  distributed,  eight  first 
prizes,  four  second  prizes,  five  'first  ac- 
cesses and  eight  second  accesslts— 25 
prices,  and  there  were  only  competi- 
tors The  old  saying  about  a  comet 
year  was  no  more  tme.  of  violinists  in 
1910  than  of  the  vintages  of  this  season. 


Nor  was  Mr.  Pougin  satisfied  with 
the  competitors  for  the  opera  prize 
and  for  singing.  There  were  many 
prizes  awarded,  but  are  there  two  pu- 
pils among  all  crowned  who  are  ready 
to  go  upon  the  stage  with  any  prospect 
of  success?  Mr.  Pougin  admits  that 
the  year  was  a  bad  one.  that  there  was 
a  poor  crop  of  tenors,  .sopranos,  basses. 
"What  seems  to  me  a  grievous  matter 
!n  tills  instance  is  the  excessive  gen- 
erosity of  this  mysterious,  impersonal. 
Imponderable  being  that  Is  known  as  ; 
Flip  Jury  Why  heap  up  recompenses 
when,  as  i.s  recognized  by  all  they  are 
not  legitimatized  Hy  the  worth  of  the 
rewarded?  By  lavishing  these  prizes 
their  worth  I*  destiny.-,!  and  In  the 
end  the  reputation  of  the  conservatory 
will  suffer."  And  vet  Gabriel  Faure. 
Saint -Saens,  Delmas,  Renaud.  Wormser, 
Ss Calais  and  Pierre  Lalo  were  members 
of  this  Jury. 

Viennese  singers  are  said  to  refeeivr 
these  (Hiltirf  k>f  Mnglng  into  the  grame- 
plione:  Selma  Kurz,  who  has  never 
visited  this  country,  although  her  com- 
ing has'  been  announced  once  or  twice. 
With  h  flourish  of  trumpets  MIS  for 
every  song  with  a  royalty  added  of  JO 
dent"  extra  for  *very  record  sold,  and 
sjie  contributes  10  arias  a  year;  Slezak. 
tile  tenor,  who  i m .*  never  sung  in  Bos- 
ton, although  he  wus  announced  last  sea- 
ton  jp....-,  f..r  fa  songs  and  10  cents  for 
ever*-  record  sold:  ijthnieiles  the  tenor, 
ubout  very  song   and    with  n 

commission  on  the  records  sold.  Variety 
qpBcert  and  operetta  singers  receive 
:n  "  here  from  $10  to  $100  for  a  new 
song  The  Italians.  French  and  Amerl- 
canf  t  ire  belter,  it  is  said  that  Caruso 
earns  over  $.Vl,O00  a  ysar  from 
this  source  alone;  yet  there  are 
record*  which  will  reveal  to  the 
next  generation  the  faults  ami  tricks 
of  his  performance  of  certain  arias- 
his  slurring  attack,  his  abuse  of  por- 
tamento—the sliding  from  one  tone  to 
another— and      curiously  unintelligent 

The  newspapers  have  described  "a 
musn  al  typewriter.  Invented  by  Seno:- 
Don  A'ngplo  Harveria."  by  which  any 
composition  can  be  recorded  as  It  Is 
played  on  a  piano,  and  they  have  salu' 
thit  Maseagni  la  using  one  of  these 
lype\M  i  i-  in  the  preparation  of  his 
new  opera.  A  London  llrm.  th-  Perfor- 
ated Music  Company,  wrote  to  the  Pul 
Mall  Gazette  last  month  that  It  had 
lieen  constantly  Using  this  Invention  for 
four  or  live  years,  and  the  inventor,  Mr 
J.  T.  Sibley.  Is  an  Englishman. 

The  receipts  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
last  season  were -about  £11.000  more  than 
the  season  before.  The  suc  cess  of  "Our 
Miss  Olbbs"  has  been  great,  although 
the  piece  and  the  performance  In  New 
York  do  not  move  the  crltlrg  to  rap- 
turous articles.  Perhaps  the  '•radical 
changes"  made  to  suit  "American  taste" 
spoiled  the  comedy. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  orchestra 
will  give  ID  evening  concerts  and  there 
will  be  Sunday  afternoon  concerts.  The 
season  will  be  for  22  woeks.  Among  the 
soloists  engaged  for  the  evening  con- 
certs are  Mines.  Melba  and  Kirkhy- 
Lunn.  snd  Messrs.  Airloln.  Bond.  Hof- 
mann.  Whitehlll.  MacMillen  and  Czer- 
wonky.  the  concert  master  of  the  or- 
chestra. For  the  Sundav  concerts'Mbies 
Keyes.  Ormond.  Sturkow-Kyder,  anil 
Messrs.  Calzin,  Kellerman  and  Werren- 
rath  have  been  engaged.  Mr.  Charles 
N.  'hadbourn  says  that  Mr.  Paderewskl 
"placed  Mr.  Oberhoffer  (the  conductor 
Of  the  orchestra)  among  the  seven  lead- 
ing r. inductors  of  the  world."  Seven 
lias  long  been  a  sacred  number. 

Leoncavallo  Is  at  work  on  a  new 
opera.  "La  Foscarlni."  with  a  libretto 
I  by  a  Swiss  and  an  Italian:  He  hopes 
to  have  It  ready  by  spring  for  Genoa. 
I  .Feilx  Welngartner  now  says  that  lie 
give  ap  the  direction  of  the 
Court  opera  at  Vienna.  His  decision 
pleases  the  Viennese  and  also  the  peo- 
ple of  Munich  who  feared  lest  Felix 
Mnttl  would  leave  them  to  succeed  Mr. 
Weingartner.  Perhaps  the  betrotlial  of 
Lucie  Marcel,  who  sang  at  the 
opera,  to  a  Parisian  Jew;ller  has 
-tiling  to  do  with  Mr.  Welngartner's 
Ision. 

A  drama.  "Don  Juan,"  by  Otto  Anthes. 
I  produced  last  season  In  Vienna,  was 
Ijjjayed  only  three  times  Mr.  Welngart- 
Iner  thinks  he  can  write  effective  music 
|ifor  It.  and  the  poet  Is  tinkering  his 
drama  so  that  It  will  be  an  Inspiring 
libretto. 

The  Mozart  festival  at  Salzburg  re- 
sulted In  a  loss  of  20,000  crowns.  Vet 
the  admission  prices  were  'nigh,  the  per- 
formances were  well  attended  and  sev- 
eral of  the  singers  and  players  refused 
to  nceepi  «  fee.  or  even  money  for  ex- 
penses The  deficit  will  be  paid  by  the 
Mgaarteum. 

Crnest " PoSsart  has  written  an  inter- 
esting article  concerning  the  -establish- 
ment of  the  Prince-Regent  Theatre  In 
Munic  h.  He  tells  how  upset  was  the 
Wagner  family  when  it  heard  the  news 
of  the  establishment;  how  this  family 
re. illy  believed  that  only  at  Bayreuth 
should  there  and  cpul,|  there  be  festival 
performances  of  Wagner's  music  dramas 

Hugo  Hcerniann.  the  violinist,  well 
known  In  Bostori'-»s  a  soloist  at  Syin- 


\vill  live  in  Berlin  this  winter  and  form 
a  string  quartet  there. 

"Saint-Francois  d'Assise."  a-  mvstical 
poem  in  one  act  of  three  scenes,  has 
,been  produced  at  Montevideo.  The  com- 
poser. Louis  Sambucettl.  Is  a  pupil  of 
Theodore  Dubois.  In  this  cantata  Ihe 
saint  is  a1  tenor.  The  overture  fa  de- 
scriptive ■  of  winter.-  and  then  daybreak 
The  rnusl-  is  highly  praised.. 

The  new  Festival  Theatre  in  Paris 
will  be  of  iron,  and  there  will  be  4500 
seats,  distributed  in'  the  form  of  an 
ancient  amphitheatre.  The  stage  will 
be  hemispherical.  The  theatre  will  open 
April  20,  rail,  either  near  the  InvalhJes 

or  on  the' Champ  de  Mars,  with  a  fairy 
piece  of  Gabriels  d'Annunzlo.  with  bal- 
let, chorus  .processions  and  solo  sing- 
ers. Tho  orchestra,  probably  Lamou- 
reux's,  will  number  120.  Miss  Isadora 
Duncan  and  her  school  will  be  among 
>he  dancers.  There  will  be  over  700  per- 
sons on  the  stage. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Rouehe,  at  the  The- 
atre des  Arts  boulevard  des  Batignolles. 
will  relieve  the  stage  settings  of  im- 
pertinent details.  With  the  aid  of  artists 
he  will  attempt  "to  realize  the  applica- 
tion of  plastic  arts  to  the  stage  by  the 
simplification  of  decoration,  determina- 
tion of  style,  harmonious  union  with 
costumes."  The  scenery  will  strive  only 
to  bring  out  prominently  the  figure  of 
a  character  in  the  fitting  atmosphere. 
"It  will  charm  by  the  sole  qualities  of 
composition  and  color."  Among  the 
works  to  be  produced  are  Kameau's 
"Pvgmnlion."  De  Musset's  "Fantasio." 
Mo'llerc's  "Le  Sicllien."  with  ballet  by 
Lulll;  Andreiefs  "Anathema."  Suares" 
"Saint  Francois  d'Assise."  Gluck's  "Pa- 
ris and  Helen,"  De  Bouhelier's  "Carna- 
val  des  Frtfants.""  and  a  Chinese  tragedy 
of  the  13th  century.  "Le  Chagrin  dans 
le  Palais  des  Han,"  adapted  by  Louis 
Laloy.  IB'feiiifcl 

The  Moulin  Rouge.  Paris,  is  ■  to  be 
turned  Into  a  real  theatre,  and  It  will 
open  next  month  with  an  operetta, 
"Claudlne."  by  Rodolphe  Berger.  The 
three  acw  are  drawn  from  the  novels 
of  Willy.  Irt  Which  that  ingenious  critic 
Is  supposed  to  describe  his  wife. 

Hans  Pfitznor.  whose  operas  have  not 
been  In  favor  in  Munich,  has  written 
an  article  to  explain  his  relationship 
with  the  Court  opera  and  Mr.  Mottl.  He 
dec-lares  that  In  Munich  the  "best  casts" 
are  those  that  happen  to  be  on  the  bill 
when  Mottl  conducts  his  favorite  operas. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  playing  the 
piano  In  Australia,  will  not  return  to 
"Europe  befor"  next  .Tanuury. 

A  new  singer,  Yvonne.Gall,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  this  season  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  a  revlvul  of  "Th"  Hw- 
tetslngers  of  Nuremburg."  led  by  Mes- 
snger 

The  "piano  concerto,"  by  Frieo'mann 
Bach,  which  has  been  played  in  Bos- 
ton recently  by  ,Emll  Sauer  and  others, 
has  been  known  as  a  transcription  of  a 
piece,  written  originally  for  the  organ. 
It   has   lust   been   discovered   that  the 


;ntl\ 


it  Jc 


correspondent  show  not  only  th?  'Scher- 
zo a  la  Russe,'  but  pieces  of  his  "opus  2. 
already  scheduled  for  engraving  in  18*6, 
when  he  was  IK  years  old.  Neverthe- 
less, all  of  his  biographers  lay  especial 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
unusual  progress  in  his  technique  of 
composition  within  one  particular  year 
of  his  study." 


O  ( - 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 


Novelties   for    the    Season  Include 
Works  of  Importance. 


Mr.  Ells,  the  manager  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  has  received  from  Mr. 
Fiedler,  its  conductor,  the  list  of  the 
principal  works  for  performance  dur- 
ing the  season  of  Symphony  concerts 
which  will  begin  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Oct.  7.  The  list  is  interesting.  As  usual- 
ly happens  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
some  of  the  novelties  announced  wile 
not  be  played,  and  that  others  not  an- 
nounced will  be  on  the  programs. 
The  familiar  works  are  as  follows: 
Bacb.  suite  In  D  major  and  the  first  and 
third  Brandenburg  concertos.  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies Nos.  2.  3.  5.  7  and  !);  the  "Kgmont." 
"Corlolanus"  and  Leonore  No.  3  overtures, 
and  toe  great  Fngue  for  strings,  opus  133. 
which  has  not  beeu  played  here  by  an  or- 
chestra. Berlioz.  "Harold  In  Italy."  with 
Mr.  Ferlr  as  solo  viola,  the  "King  Lear" 
and  "Human  Carnival"  overtures  with  the 
"Love  Scene'/  and  "Scherzo"  from  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  three  familiar  pieces  froin  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust."  Boasj.  "Intermezzi 
Goldonlani:  Brahma',  symphonies  No.  1  and 
3;  first  serenade  and  "Academic"  overture. 
Bruckner,  fourth  or  "Romantic"  symphony. 
Fucus,  first  Serenade  for  strings;  Goldmark, 
"Saknntala"  overture.  Handel,  Concerto  (iros-' 
so  lo  D  minor  and  In  D  major.  Haydn,  sym- 
phony in  r.  flat  major.  Liszt.  "Dante"  sym- 
phony, with  the  choral  ending,  Mozart  sym- 
phonies in  G  minor  (ml  c  major  (Jupiter)  and 
the  Aduglo  and  Fngue  for  string  orchestra, 
which  has  never  been  played  hen-  at  11  Sym- 
phony concert.  Mendelssohn.  "Itallnu"  sym- 
phony anil  the  "Meluslnc"  overtuvc.  Saint- 
Saeiis.  "<>mpbale's  Spinning  Wheel"  and 
"Daqie  Macabre."  Schubert.  0  major  sym- 
phony. Schumann,  the  F.  flat  and  D  miaix 
symphonies,  the  "Manfred"  overture  and  over- 
ture.  Scherzo  and   Finale.    Weber,   the  three 


composer,  hlghlv  esteemed  by  Fried - 
mann  s  famous  father,  who  arranged  10 
of  Vivaldi's' compositions  for  various  In- 
strumt  nts. 

The  Hermann  Wolff  bureau  of  Berlin 
alrcatlv  announces  a  string  quartet  with 
"Prof.  Willy  Hess.  Royal  Prussian 
chamber  virtuoso."  as  lender.  The  other 
members  are  Guslav  Exner.  Adolf  Muel- 
ler. Hugo  Dechert. 

Here  Is  a  pleasant  paragraph  from  the 
Slgn.ile:  "Burglars  broke  Into  Humper- 
dlnek's  house  In  Grunewald.  As  they 
found  no  new  melodies -for  today  nc 
composer  leaves  them  lying  about— they 
contented  themselves  with  worn  articles 
of  clothing." 

Gustav  llollaender  of  Berlin  composed 
a  violin  concerto  this  summer,  and  he 
will  play  It  in  Berlin  next  Novembe  - 

The  London  Choral  Society  will  per- 
form this1  season '  the  second  and  third 
parts  •  Hantock's  "Omar  Khayyam." 
and  two  new  compositions  for  chorus 
/and  orchestra  by  Ethel  Smyth,  two  new 
cantatas  by  Bertram  Shaplelgh.  parts 
I.  ana'  II.  of  Coleridge  .Taylor  s  Hia- 
watha." Verdi's  "Requiem  and  a  new- 
work.  • 

The  Musical  Courier  of  New  York  la 
publishing  an  interesting  series  of  artl-  . 
des  "Remarks  from  Hussia,"  by  Eu- 
gene  E  Simpson.  ,  Mr.  Simpson  gives  an 
account  of  the  Tschalkowsky  estate  at 
Klin.  The  composer's,  brother  and  biog- 
rapher Modest,  now  lives  In  the  house, 
which  '  is  freelv  shown  to  visitors. 
Modost  told- Mr.' Simpson  that,  "though 
his  brother's  effects  were  kept  here  In 
an  order  -as  near  as  poslble  to  that  In 
which  they  were  used  by  xh?  composer, 
the  effects  had  as  yet  no  further  stand- 
ing than  that  of  a  private  collection.  It 
would  become  a  public  museum  only 
upon  the  death  of  the  present  occupant. 
The  familv  possessed  numerous  other 
Interesting  materials  bearing  directly 
upon  the  composer's  life  and  they  had 
formerly  found  place  in  these  rooms,  but 
during  the  state  of  political  agitation 
which  prevailed  In  Russia  about  five 
years  ago.  he  felt  that  safety  for  them 
lav  only  In  removal.  He  had  since  re- 
stored some  of  the  effects  then  removed 
but  they  were  not  vet  all  returned.' 
Peter's  writing  tables  were  without 
paint  or  varnish,  for  he  disliked  any- 
thing unreal.  There  is  a  cabinet  filled 
with  the  finest  of  medals,  plates  and 
trophies.  There  arc  also  portraits  and 
photographs  of  the  composer  and  Ills 
nearest  friends,  and  also  striking  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  taken  when  Peter  vis. 
ited  Tlfils. 

"Tschalkowsky  did  not  .have  a  good 
memory  for  keeping  his  themes.  He  was 
thus  compelled  to  set  them  down  when- 
ever they  arrived.  He  often  used  pro- 
grams* menus,  or  any  scraps  of  paper  at 
hand  to  save  his  theme.  The  collection 
Of  his  effects  included  one  such  written 
on  a  menu  card.  Among  the  few  manu- 
scripts shown  I.s  one  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  when  he  was  17  years 
I  old.  It  is  so  primitive  that  the  musi- 
cians wonder  how  one  of  Tschalkow- 
skv's  gifts  could  have  written  with  so 
little  evidence  of  talent.  The  composi- 
|  tlon  is  a  song  of  probably  24  measures 

in  three-four  lime.  It  was  written  be- 
I  fore  he  had  had  regular  instruction.  It 
•  must  have  been  written  at    15  years, 


Other  familiar  works  announced  are: 
D'Indy.  "Tatar"  variations;  Franck.  sym- 

honlc  poem  "Le  Chasseur  Mnucllt" ;  Hum  - 

rrdinck.    "In   a  Moorish  Cafe":  Loeffler. 

/mphontc  poem  "La  Mort  de  Tlntu«lles"; 

acDowell.  "Indian"  ruite;  Reznicek,  over. 


iphony  No.  1  and  "Flnlandla":  Strauss.  | 
symphony  In  F  minor.  "Death  and'Trans- 
'flgti  ration."  "A  Hero's  Life"  and  "Don 
Quixote";  Tschalkowsky.  "Manfred."  E 
minor  and  "Pathetic"  symphonies.  "Romeo 
aie.  Juliet"  overture,  the  "Voyvode"  sym- 

The  novelties  Include  some  works  of 
.  prime  importance.  In  addition  to  those 
I  bv  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  which  have 
airtaoy   been  mentioned.   Debnssy  will 
be  represented  by  his  latest  orchestral 
work.  "Iberia,"  which  caused  great  dls- 
I  cusslon  In  Paris  last  season.  Mahler's 
I  second  symphony  with  solo  and  chorus, 
I  which  practically  makes  a  full  program 
of  Itself  Is  also  promised  and  Rachman- 
inoff's   second    symphony,   which  was 
I  played  In  America  for  the  first  time 
last    year,    will    be    heard.  Richard 
Strauss'  tone  poem  "Macbeth"  will  find 
a  place  on  one  of  the  early  programs. 
Other  novelties 


Aronsky.  set 
heme    by  Ts 


is  follows : 
1  for  strings  on  a  j 
Bantock.  three 
"Ronde  de  Prln- 
la."  with  chorus;  I 
ipaody"  and   "In  J 
>.  two  Roumanian  | 
■Au  moyeo  age" :  , 
:  Halm,  a  comedy 
r  orchestra,  piano 


Scrlublne.  "Pooinc  ii<*  rcxlnse";'  Wcfner. 
•erehtvd>.  )  J  Vi. 

As  has  already  been  announced,  the 
118  seats  for  the  public  rehearsals  will 
be  sold  at  auction  on  Mondav.  Sept.  28; 
th?.$10  seats  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  27;  the 
$18  seats  for  the  concerts  will  be  sold  .111 
Thursday.  Sept.  29,  and  the  $10  scats  on 
Friday,  Sept.  3Q. 

5jj#'f  ft 
1     MEN  AND  THINGS 


Nearly  50  years  ago  there  were  two 
water  cures  In  Northampton  of  this 
commonwealth.  One  of  them  was  on 
Round  Hill,  which  in  former  years  was 
known  by  reason  of  the  famou8  school 
in  which  Ceorge  Bancroft  taught.  This 
water  cure  prospered,  although  the 
treatment,  which  included  tho  diet, 
amazed  the  villagers.  Dark  and  sinister 
were  the  statements  about  the  foot  set 
oefore  the  patients.  It  was  whispered 
that  delicate  women  were  forced  to  eat 
carrots,  and  by  reason  of  this  the  pro- 
PiT  l?r  was  "caused  of  meanness,  and 
the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  him. 
carrots  were  good  for  certain  four- 
legged  animals:  rabbits  were  fond  of 
them;  boat  they  were  not  fit  food  for 
human  beings.  Nor  were  the  villagers 
students  of  folklore,  and  they  were 
ignorant  of-  the  fact  that  the  carrot,  as 
an  old  writer  put  it,  is  "serving  for  love 
matters,"  and  as  a  love-spell  the  root 
of  the  wild  species  Is  more  effectual 
than  that  of  the  garden  variety.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  patients  had  faith  In  their 
'physician,  and  any  one  of  them  would 
have  said  with  Cowper,  mourning  his 
hare:   "Slic'd  carrots  pleas'd  him  well." 


An  Ingenious  Journalist,  Mr.  Frank 
Schloesser,  who  not  long  ago  contrib- 
uted a  masterly  article  on  duck  and 
green  peas  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  has 
studied  the  nature  of  carrot  soup,  and, 
giving  careful  analyses,  digressed  en- 
tertainingly. The  pretext  for  this  ar- 
ticle was  the  564th  anniversary  of  t]j 
battle  of  Crecy  (Aug.  2(1),  for  on^ 
day  it  1s  understood  that  the  Pry 


Wales  eats  two  platefuls  of  carrot  strap  , 
for  dinner.  Tho  French  gave  to  this  j 
soup  the  title  of  Crecy  (or  Cressy  in 
English)  because  carrots  of  the  finest 
flavor  are  grown  on  the  site  of  this 
battlefield.  Not  that  the  French  were  | 
defeated  in  a  carrot  field,  for  !t  is  im- 
probable that  carrots  were  than  known 
in  France,  and  Mr.  Schloesser  says  that 
Crecy  soup  Is  not  mentioned  In  any 
French  cookery  books  before  the  18th 
century. 

Mr.  Schloesser  does  not  refer  to 
Buckle's  inconscquental  note  on  carrots, 
but  he  states  that  they  were  first  in- 
troduced into  England  by  Flemish  gar- 
deners in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
"in  the  reign  of  James  1.  they  were 
still  so  uncommon  that  ladies  wore 
hunches  of  them  on  their  hats  and  on 
their  sleeves  instead  of  feathers!" 
When  he  comes  to  the  carrot  as  food 
the  dominating  ingredient  in  a  soup,  or 
in  the  dish  known  as  a  Nivernaise  lie 
writes  with  a  gusto  that  would  have 
pleased  Hazlitt.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  Is  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  a  "Nivernaise"  and  the 
dish  entitled  "0,  la  Nivernaise."  The 
former  is  composed  of  young  carrots 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
stewed  with  sugar  and  glazed.  In  the 
latter  turnips  enter,  yellow  turnips  we 
hope,  for  the  white  turnip  is  a  coarser 
root,  to  be  eaten  by  Laodiceans  rather 
than  by  those  that  insist  on  character 
and  pungency.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  forms  of  cooking  carrots — "stewed, 
boiled,  puree,  and  introduced  into 
ragouts,  braises  and  mirepoix." 

The  man  that  does  not  enjoy  reading 
cook  books  Is  to  be  pitied.  His  enjoy- 
ment does  not  depend  on  his  digestion  i 
or  his  purse.  He  may  exclaim  at  the  1 
end  of  every  chapter:  "How  many 
things  there  are  I  do  not  wish  to  eat!" 
He  may  cry  out  against  the  clogging 
irlchness  of  this  or  that  dish.  A  humani- 
tarian, he  may  read  lovingly  of  dishes 
by  hopeless  fancy  feigned  for  ihe  stom- 
achs of  others. 

Old  formulas  In  recipes  may  be  glori- 
fied by  the  imagination.  The  associa- 
tion of  ideas  may  play  queer  pranks. 
"Take  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg"  may  lead  the  reader  to  the. 
thought  of  the  clarified  butter  In  bags  of 
skin  borne  by  patient  camels  In  the  des- 
ert and  to  the  contemplation  of  Sisera 
asking  hospitality  of  Jael:  "He  asked 
water,  and  she  gave  him  milk:  she 
brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish." 
The  mere  mention  of  a  spice  may  evoke 
the  odorous  Orient  with  the  vision  of 
gorgeous  Balkis,  the  XJueen  of  Sheba. 
and  the  royal  line  of  which  King  Mene- 
Ilk  now  boasts.   

A  recipe  for  Crecy  soup  given  by  Mr. 
Schloesser  seems  to  us  elaborate.  It 
was  published  In  1852  in  a  cook  book 
complied  and  edited  by  Frederick 
Bhshop  "late  culslnler  to  St.  James 
Palace.  Earl  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford. Baron  Rothschild,  Earl  Norbury, 
Capt.  Duncombe.  and  many  of  the  first 
families  of  the  kingdom."  We  give  It 
In  full:  "Cut  half  a  pound  of  lean 
ham  In  dice,  three  onions,  four  turnips, 
twelve  carrots,  the  outer  side  red  only, 
a  head  of  ce-lery,  a  faggot  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  six  cloves, 
a  bay  leaf  and  half  a  pound  of  salt 
butter;  fry  all  down  in  a  stewpan 
until  they  get  a  little  brown;  then  add 
some  stock  and  stew  until  all  the  roots 
are  quite  tender;  then  rub  it  through  a 
tammy  eleve  or  tammy  cloth  with  two 
long  spoons:  if  very  thick  add  more 
stock.  Season  with  cayenne  and  black 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  good  bit  of 
sugar-  send  up  on  a  napkin  some  nice 
fried  bread  cut  In  small  dice  and  not 

KN§te'the  use  of  the  wonl  ''^?<>t." 
llkeways  ".blades."  If,  grarlic  had  been 
rubbed  on  each  soup  plate,  there  should 
have  been  reference  to  a  tooth  or 
garlic.  There  Is  also  a  special  vocabu- 
lary for  various  operations  in  carving, 
as  there  are  nouns  of  multitude's  a 
"paradise  of  peacocks."  "Tammy  may 
puzzle  some,  a  word  not  In  the  smaller 
dictionaries.  "Tajraln"  or  tamlne  is 
the  preferred  form,  and  it  means  a.  thin 
woollen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly  glazed; 
also  a  strainer  or  bolter  made  of  hair 
or  cloth.        -,  %  »  m 

Although  Mr.  Bishop  had  cooked  for 
Illustrious  swells,  Mr.  Schroeder,  great- 
ly daring,  does  not  shrink  from  criti- 
cising this  recipe.  "The  spice  is,  if  any. 
thing,  a  trifle  overdone,  and  the  carrots 
want  to  be  well  chosen,  as  the  slightest 
stringtness  destroys  the  homogeneity  of 
the  compound.  The  bread  dice  are  im- 
portant, and  should  be  fried  In  the  very 
best  butter  or  superlatively  good  olive 

oH  "  ,  ,  * 

Yet  some  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
taste  any  English  soup.   They  remem-  . 
ber    Thackeray's    characterization  of 
soups  relished  by  his  countrymen:  "hell  J 
broths."  (What  a  pity  It  is  that  Thack-  1 
eray's  miscellaneous  essays  about  eat- ; 
lng   as  the  "Memorials  of  Gormandiz- 
ing," a-re  not  published  in  a  little  vol- 
ume!)   

In  a  certain  way  the  carrot  is  a 
paradox.  It  is  said  to  be  Inherently 
Indigestible,  yet  It  is  recommended 
by  learned  leeches  to  patients  who 
suffer  from  indigestion.  Physicians 
have  presented  the  root  as  a  supper 
vegetable,  boiled  whole  so  as  to  re- 
tain Its  aroma,  then  split  Into  quar- 
ters and  rewarmed  before  It  Is  served 
hot.  Thus  it  is  said  to  act  as  "a  ner- 
vine sedative  whilst  being  cordial  and  . 
restorative." 

And  the  carrot  has  other  medical  : 
properties.       Dr.      Oliver      Wendell  1 
Holmes    writing    to    a      colleague    In  I 
1862  told  how  a  man's  heel,  "wounded 
severely  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 1 
burg   was  treated  by  Dr.  Blgelow,  who 
did  nothing  but  keep  the  wound  open 
and   made   the  patient   use   for  this 
purpose  a  little  plug  of  carrot." 

Children  are  cruel  animals,  and  to 
show  their  contempt  for  red-headed 
plavmates  they  call  them  "Carrots," 
''Carrot  head."  The  word  was  thus 
used  contemptuously  as  far  back  as 
16S5,  as  phrases  in  English  literature 
show.  Mr.  Schloesser  has  nothing  to 
say  about  this  evil  use  of  the  word, 
yet  he  Is  of  the  opinion  that  cooks 
and  their  masters  hold  carrots  in 
affection  on  account  of  their  color  aaj 
well  as  their  flavor.     Tho  carrot  ij 
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tt  arrears  that  Mr.  Schloesser  Is  al- 
iys  thinking  and  often  writing  abot 
tables  and  drinkables.  He  considered 
in,-  time  .»«•>  '  Tin'  Lost  Art  of  Plc- 
eklng."  and  said  bitter  things  about 
berwtic  well  meaning  persons  "who 
Blsl  on  providing  stastronomioul  non- 
nse  which  has  neither  sustenance  nor 
aracter."  He  believes  that  at  a  picnic  [ 
ere  should  he  some  Individual  effort.  : 
>>  avM  encourages  the  amateur  In  the 
ossing  up  of  a  salad''  and  doing  , 
tags  with  a  chaflug  dish.  If  a  chafing  I 
sh  Is  not  at  hand,  "a  cheery  twig  fire 
id  a  frying  pan"  will  do.  Here  Is  a 
ingestion:  "Cut  a  pound  or  so  of 
leooked  beef  or  mutton  into  tiny 
l  hey  can  hardly  be  too  small, 
liisk  up  two  eggs  (with  a  fork  and  a 
it  hanal  with  a  tablespoonful  of  bread 
umbe.  a.  dash  of  nutmeg,  two  chopped. 
I  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of 
lopped  parsley  and  half  that  quantity 
chopped  onion.  Mix  it  all  up  well, 
litter  some  kitchen-paper  and  put  a 
loonful  of  the  mixture  in  an  eighth  of 
e  paper,  folded  en  papillote.  and  then 
y  them  In  a  pan  of  boiling  olive  oil, 
1  butter."  But  thus  does  a  picnic  be- 
ime  an  elaborate  affair.  There  was 
E  one  picnic  that  we  are  sorry  to 
...ivc  m:;sed.  The  one  at  which  Mr. 
I  Pickwick,  shone. 


NECKS  AND  WRISTS. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  inquired  plaintively  not  long  ago: 
"Do  I  have  to  wear  cuffs  Just  because 
other  people  do?    I  don't  like  'em; 
they  annoy  me.  I  say  darn  stiff  col- 
lars   and    cuffs,    especially    in  hot 
weather."    Many  of  a  timid  nature, 
disliking    to   be   thought  unconven- 
tional, will  echo  this  wall.    And  yet 
the  remedy  is  around  their  own  necks 
and  wrists.   The  American  dresses  in 
i  summer  more  sensibly  than  he  did 
even  half  a  dozen  years  ago.   He  has 
learned  the  value  of  soft  shirts  of  be- 
coming patterns.  He  has  given  up  the 
I  starched  bosom  that  in  a  sultry  day 
'  was  soon  a  clammy  poultice  of  paste. 
But  too  many  cling  to  the  convention 
of  starched  collars  and  cuffs.  "Cuffs" 
—a  hideous  word,  expressive  of  dis- 
comfort,    imprisonment;     nor  doe3 
"wristband"  make  the  thing  itself  less 
obnoxious.    Surely  it  does  not  require 
groat  courage  to  wear  the  collar  and 
the  cuffs  unstarched.   There  are  mor- 
tals who  in  the  hottest  day  and  at  the 
end  of  it  wear  the  highest  collar  with 
apparent  comfort,  and  the  collar  is 
spotless,  but  they  are  of  kin  to  the 
immortals,  or.  instead  of  being  .com- 
plimented and  envied,  are  to  be  pit- 
tied  as  victims  of  suppressed  perspi- 
ration.   The  average  citizen  sweats; 
the  collar  of  the  neatest  soon  looks 
like  a  chart  of  the  various  geological 
periods  with  emphasis  on  the  carbon- 
iferous, while  his  cuffs  are  moist,  un- 
pleasant things,  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  the  weaker  and  of  the  ob- 
server.   Nor  is  the  reversible  cuff  a 
saving  help  for  any  length  of  time, 
even  if  a  decent  man  can  abide  the 
thought  of  hidden  dirt. 
I   It  may  be  aald  in  reply  that  the  un- 
starched cuffs  of  a  "fatigue  shirt" 
aoon  look  fatigued.    This  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  fault  of  the  shirt-, 
maker,  a  slave  to  tradition.   The  cus-  I 
tomer  may  reason,  entreat,  threaten. 
The    shirtmaker    humors    him,  his 
"client,"  as  he  would  agree  to  the 
wildest  statement  of  an  acknowledged 
lunatic.    He  shortens  the  length— on 
paper.   He  shows  his  notes— his  scen- 
ario of  the  shirt,  dramatic  by  reason 
I  of  stripes  or  dots.   But  when  the  shirt 
,goes  home,  the  cuffs  flap  idly  over 
J  the  knuckles.   Does  the  customer  hur- 
ry to  the  shop  with  his  remonstrance? 
Does  he  lift  up  his  voice  in  indigna- 
tion'   "Thev  will  shrink  after  they 
,have  been  washed."    But  they  don't 
shrink.    They  seem  to  grow  longer. 
The  time  to  be  firm  is  when  the  first 
measurements  are  taken.  The  effectual 
I  remedy  would  be  the  return  of  the 
tfflhlrts    with    the    request    that  the 
•sleeves  should  at  once  be  shortened. 
But  man  In  the  presence  of  a  tailor 
or  shirt-maker  is  for  all  his  swagger 
•and  bluster  a  poor,  weak  thing. 

The  soft  collar,    alas,   is  not  for 
Everybody.    The  stovepipe  necked  re- 
quire a  high  collar  and  a  high  collar 
-nust  be  starched.    Soft,  gentle,  ca- 
ressing, cool  cuffs  are  within  the  reach 
the  humblest  that  dares  to  assert 
;ght  to  be  comfortable. 


'"The  Arcadians"  Heartily  Wel- 
comed by  a  Large  Audi- 
ence at  Colonial. 

Bv  THn.IP  HALE. 
COLON'lAl.  THKATKE:  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Arca- 
dians." B  fantastic  musical  play  m 
threo  acts  by  Mark  Ambient  and  A.  M. 
Thompson,  lyrics  by  Arthur  WlmperU.i 
music  by  Lionel  Monckton  and  How- 
ard Talbot.  Production  by  Charles 
Krihman.  Watty  Hydos  conductor. 

Jam-  Smith  *«nk  Moulan 

Slmpltcltas  perc Wttl  K night i 

p.t«r  Doody..  P     Alan  Mudle 

J.cli  Mtadowi  Harold  Clemeno* 

Buboy  Tjiwrence  Grant 

Sir  George  Paddock  n  Oulllvor 

Time  *  ■  Tulia  eanderson 

Mrs.  Smith   Ethel  Cadraun 

Sombra  Mary  Mackld 

Chryaea  "**  *       .  4hB 

•The  Arcadians"  was  Jwoduce^  at  t he 
Shaftesbury  Theatre.  London .  AprH  * 

W  "The^A-xadTa^]"  "'uf '  an  uncommonly 
goc^ttrrtCaa.nment  of  getag.  tbebjat 

yhefra.haTShebeirbnretSteoeils  S&'Sg  gjg-j 
that  admits  of  P~«c         ^  h. jmor_ 
ous  treatment,  and  this  pleasing  y 
tastlcal  idea  is  not  dropped  to  »nt»oau 

I  "end^T^u^  £ jfe 

o«fhUUWec^ra^^en^edisn^ctlon 
thaTis  rare  In  niualcal  comedies 
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"Zlra,"  rewritten  by  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners nnd  Henry  Miller  from  a  drama- 
tization of  "The  New  Magdalen"  by  | 
Wllkle  Collins.    In  the  cast  were: 

Rev.  Gordon  Claverlng-  Vv^JlS 

Oapt.  Arnold  Sylv.-ater  H^-lr^ll 

Sir  Frederick  Knowle.  wSSKi 

Bishop  o(  Wapping  Waln.rt^oun* 

Arthur  Fielding  •  •  •  »• «  * 

Lady  Conatance  Claverlng  Mabe  Colcora 

Buth  Wilding  ■••  Marie  Curtis 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Paid  In 
Full,"  a  four-act  drama  by  Eugene 

Walter.  Cast: 

Joseph  Brooks  Thomas  Coffin  Cooke  | 

KnmiK  Hrouks  Mabel  Acker 

James  Smith  Albert  Andrnsj 

1'niil.  Williams  Frnuk  C.  Burton 

Mrs.  Harris  Aitues  Ilernilou 

Beta  Harris  Llllinu  Claire 

Sato  Admin  Rowley  | 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

Elfie    Fay,    Some    Humor,  Trained; 
Horses  and  Other  Things. 


SnaandThUeSlvl/a  Inflight  works 

librettos,  is  simple  and  iranKiy  i« 

Mature  one  that  must  tell  the  «utii. 
Hel  with  Sombra  and  Chrysea  goes  to 
t  nndon  to  convert  the  monsters,  male 
anddOfemaleC0nand  to.  teach  them  the 
beauty  of  Arcadian  simplicity. 

Thev  arrive  in  England  at  a  race 
where T sombra  who  can  talk  to  animals. 
«s  assured  bv  Jack  Meadow's  vicious 
horte  that  he  Is  not  after  all  hopelessly 
ilUtemoered.  He  has  killed  jockeys,  he 
wilienoPt  allow  the  melancholy  Doody  to  | 
VeeD  his  seat,  but  if  she  can  find  a 
rfder  he  will  win,  and  thus  Meadows 
will  gain  the  race  and  Eileen.  Smith 
now  known  as  Simplicitas,  mounts  and 
wins  The  scene  of  the  race  is  admir- 
ably managed  and  is  an  unusually  ef- 
fective one":  especially  for  this  species 

°  In'the  third  act  the  Arcadians  are  the 
fashion.  Simplicitas,  who,  as .  sm  th .  had 
managed  an  unsuccessful  hotel,  now, 
through  his  wife,  who.  not  recognizing 
him,  makes  foolish  love  to  him,  runs  an 
Arcadian  restaurant.  And  here  Arcadia 
is  mocked  and  made  vulgar.  The  poeti- 
cal idea  serves  as  a  motive  for  bur- 

^Thlf'sentimental  in  the  audience  sym- 
pathize with  Sombra  as  she  goes  about 
mourning  and  proclaiming  that  th>* 
parody  of  her  land  is  all  a  sham,  but 
the  parody  excites  loud  laughter  and 
a  small  sentimental  minority  could  not 
insure  success  to  a  play.  Simp  citas 
is  caught  lying,  for  he  is  still  Smith  by 
nature,  and  thrown  into  the  well  he 
emerges  again,  the  vulgar  Londoner, 
while  the  two  Arcadians  leave  the  mon- 
sters to  return  to  their  country,  sim- 
plicity and  truth. 

The  performance  was  excellent  in  all 
respects  save  one.    Mr  Moulan  saw  fit 
to  play  in  a  spirit  of  farce  comedy 
.withP  muggi'n  and  horseplay     He  could 
[  learn  much  by  observing  the  methods 
of  Mr  Knight,  whose  characterization 
of  the  jockey,  while  it  was  mirth-pro- 
I  voking  by   its   expression   of  settled 
1  gloom!  was  legitimate  acting;  an  Im- 
personation   carefuly    conceived  and 
thoughtfully  carried  out.    Only  In  the 
addHional  verses  to  "My  Motter"  did 
Mr  Knight  throw  off  artistic  restraint 
and  frankly  clown  it.  ,  , 

Mr  Mudle  gave  a  clean-cut  and  manly 
performance  of  Meadows,  and  Miss 
Ediss  was  amusing  in  her  extravagant 
manner  as  Smith's  vulgar  wife. 

Miss  Julia  Sanderson  as  Eileen  Cav- 
anagh  made  a  much  more  favorable  im- 
pression than  when  jshe  was  seen  here 
wHA  Mr.  Huntley  in  "Kitty  Grey."  Last 
night  her  triumph  was  complete  and 
ndisputable.  She  spoke  her  lines .with 
a  delicious  accent  and  a  bswitcning 
naivete  She  sang  discreetly,  she 
Sanced"  with  exquisite  lightness  and 
grace  Seldom  has  a  more  charming 
apparition  been  seen  in  mua.ral  com- 
edies, native  or  Imported.  Miss ;  Cai- 
man sang  easily  and  with  technical  skill 
The  music  that  called  for  both  agility 

^ThTchoruswas  unusually  good,  and 
the  orchestra  was  under  firm  control. 
The  Piece  is  handsomely  mounted,  and 
the  stage  management  was  flawless. 
The  evolutions  of  the  chorus  were  not 
too  artiflciallv  contrived.  There  are 
features  in  "The  Arcadians"  and 
in  the  Performance  that  should  fill 
the  Colonial  to  overflowing  for  weeks 
to  come  and  chief  among  them  is  the 
dancing  of  Miss  Sanderson,  alone,  or 
with  Mr.  Mudle. 


"I  like  potatoes.  I  Uke  them  stewed." 
"I  like  anything  stewed." 
Loud  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  large 
and  intelligent  audience  that  filled  B. 
F.  Keith's  Theatre  from  gallery  to  pit. 

Of  course,  there  were  other  things  on 
the  bill  besides  this  Joke.  There  were 
pome  trained  horses,  for  Instance  very 
fine  looking  beasts,  who  cavorted  at 
the  behest  of  the  brothers  Herzog.  A 
verv  small  bov  perched  on  a  hassock 
in  an  orchestra  seat  didn't  seem  much 
impressed.  Perhaps  he  was  sleepy. 
Then  there  were  the  three  Charbinos. 
acrobats.  One  of  them  slid  down  a 
miniature  scenic  railway  on  his  head 
|  And  there  were  The  Models  of  the 
Tardln  de  Paris.  Fooled  again.  It 
wasn't  a  miniature  burlesque  show. 
Very  little  of  the  turn  was  models.  The 
rait  was  comedy  furnished  by  Carl 
Hlnry  and  George  R.  Raymond.  Every- 
body lai"gbed  hilariously.  The  potato 
loke  was  in  this  act.  At  the  end  the 
performers  kept  coming  out  and  bo  whig, 
though  the  applause  was  for  Grfhame 
White  who  blushed  in  a  box,  arter  ivir. 

HBn,rty'E«?eCOTFayd'sangn'"The  Belle  ot, 
Avenue  A  "  At  fealt,  She  started  to  and| 
stopped  in  the  middle  to  >ay  .he  had, 
hoen  sinelng  it  since  1"'6-  fehe  naueu 
frequently indeed,  once  with  a  cough 
and  the  remark  that  *'f  Vrt^washed- 
thine  with  her  neck  since  she  wasnea 
t."  Sln  fact,  she  just  cut  up.  and  the 
more  she  cut  up  the  lunnler  It  was 

Her  face  is  as  loose  as  ever.  Ana  sne 
twl«ts  her  l  air  into  a  little  stick-up  pug 
LT  the  Sick  of  her  head  and  capers  and; 
„rim.»e,  and  sings  some,  and  It  is  an 
ortSSal  and  side-splitting,  except  for! 
those  who  like  Jokes  about  potatoes-, 
shewed  The  musicians  in  the  orchestra, 
irrlnned  and  sn  ckered  all  the  time  sne 
was  on  the  stage,  and  just  consider, 
they  see  62R  vaudeville  shows  a  year 

Amy  Ricard  and  Lester  Lonergan  do  a 
sketch  called  "An  Idyl  of  Erin.  •  Itjs 
pretty  and  well  acted.  Miss  Rlcara 
K  a  few  little  Irish  songs  dellght- 
fuUy  William  J.  Coleman's  m"n0l°,^ 
is  entertaining,  and  some  of  his  asides 
are  especially  tunny.  Henry  Armstrong 
and  Bmy  C lark  sini  some  of  their  songs 
and  w  n  much  applause.  Billy  Faraum 
and  the  Clark  sisters  have  a  vivacious 
turn,  with  an  unexpected  wind-up. 


t  li-.il  there 
also    of  1 

weights.  Prof.  Smerdlakoff  hopes  to] 
exhibit  a  working  model  early  In  Orto- 
ber  Tho  model  of  the  man  will  be  ot 
life  size,  and  the  drawers  will  be  Bal-' 

brlMfan,  No.  38,  "made  in  France.' 

Querv;  Why  "belted  earl"?  Do  not| 
dukes  and  marquises  ever  wear  belts  In 
summer  or  when  hunting  or  ynchtlns?) 
Do  earls  never  wear  braces,  suspenders, 
gallowses,  or  the  variant  "galluses  ? 

The' English  are  still  shocked  because 
"religion  in  various  forms"  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Johnson-Jeffries  fight  at 
Reno.     It   may    be    remembered  that 
negroes  In   certain  cities  held  prayer 
n.eehngs  before  the  eventful  day  and 
that  Mr.  Jeffries'  father  was  untiring 
in   supplication.     One  of    the  English 
journals  recalls  the  fine  conduct  of  Tom 
Sayers  after  the  memorable  fight  with  i 
John  C  Heenan  in  1860  at  Farnborough.  . 
Some    '  one     signing     himself     '  A.nU- 1 
Flstiana"  wrote  to  a  newspaper:  is 
the  rumor  correct  which  affirmed  tlva. 
the  fight  received  the  Episcopal  coun- 
tenance of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Sam- 
uel Wllberforce)  as  a  looker-on  uurin„ 
the  combat?"    Sayers,  a  good  church- 
man   was  Indignant  and  replied  as  fol- 
lows:   "I  beg  to  state  that  neither  peer 
nor  bishop  was  present  at  the  late  en- 
counter in  which  I  was  engaged     It  is 
from  a  pure  sense  ot  justice  I  wilte 
tnis?  and  I  scarcely  think  1 .  rea sonable 
that   such   repeated   onslaughts  should 
be    made    upon    me    and    my  friend 
'  Heenan." 


a 


Surf  If-  ' . 
MEN  AND  THINGS 


About  two  months  ago  The  Herald 
published  Mr.  Lucien  B.  Henderson  s 
theory  that  the  force  of  negative  grav- 
ity might  be  utilized  in  overcoming  the 
tendency  of  drawers  worn  by  belted 
men  to  approach  the  ground  In  hot 
weather  while  undershirts  climb  toward 
the  neck.  Summer  is  gone  on  swallows 
wings  and  the  blue  jays  and  the  crows 
are  the  songbirds  on  the  cape;  never-; 
theless  many  men  are  wearing  belts  and 
on  days  like  last  Tuesday  drawers  show 
natural  depravity. 

We  are  much  interested  therefore  in, 
the  invention,  as  yet  not  Perfected  of 
Prof.  Boris  Smerdlakoff.  who  visited I  us  | 
vesterday.   This  eminent  Russiar ,  scient- 
st  suspected  of  sympathy  toward  nihil- 
ists,    found    life    uncomfortable   in  st 
Petersburg,    spent   a   winter   in    £?_r'»  | 
where   his   lecture   on    azurite,  hydro 
dyramics.  new  and  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive explosives,   and  antidotes   for  an  . 
sinthe,   excited   even   the   attention  ot 
leading   Apaches.     He   came   to  W 
country  with  the  Russian  dance;  s  last 
season.   There  is  a  romance  in  this  ma  - 
ter-of-fact  statement,  but  we  respect  the 
eminent  professor's  confidences,    it  is 
I  enough  to  say  that  when  the  London 
newspapers  wonder  how  Anna  >"a\io\a 
!  still  has  an  exquisitely  graceful  form, 
while  tireat  dancers  usually  lose  tneir 
shaneliness  in  the  development  of  tneir 
skill,  they  do  not  know  the  story  oi 
Prof.    Rmerdiakoff's    devotion,    nor  do 
.they  know  that  he  is  even  to  the  barge- 
men on   the  Volga  a  man  of  strange 
spells,   a   wonder   worker,    with  power  , 
over  age.  wolves,  rheumatism. 

Prof.  Smerdiakoff  wishes  to  show  his 
gratitude  toward  Bostonians  who  have 
received  him  kindly,  entertained  him  in 
their  winter  and  summer  palaces,  and 
in  some  instances  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  conduct  costly  experiments.  See- 
ing smug  and  respectable  citizens  fish- 
ing under  their  belts  and  disturbed  as 
to  their  faces,  he  inquired  Into  the  cause, 
and  at  once  endeavored  to  find  a  rem- 
edy for  the  evil.  „    ,  . 

We  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  describe 
minutely  this  invention  that  will  maite 
the  name  of  Boris  Smerdiakoff  a  house : - 
hold  word  and  as  blessing  to  speak,  u 


Mr  Brander  Matthews  is  a  full  fledged 
professor  and  he  has  written  learnedly 
and  entei  talngly  about  the  English  lan- . 
guage  as  It  is  spoken  by  Englishmen, 
and  also  by  Americans.  He  should  be 
heard  and  read  with  respect.  Charac- 
terizing the  Narragansett  Club  as  a 
"joint,"  he  was  asked  to  define  the  term, 
and  this  was  his  definition:  "A  place 
where  people  are  peered  in  sobe^  or 

PlirsremsetoVus1(1that  this  deflnitior >  is 
restricted  parochial.  In  New  York 
state  as  at  Albany,  Troy.  Syracuse, 
and  also  In  towns  of  New  England,  we 
have  often  heard  rooms  in  which 
liouors  wines,  ale  and  beer  were  sold, 
from  a  well  conducted  hotel  bar  to  a 
cellar  druniery.  described  as  joints.  , 
■'Wiiat  sort  of  a  joint  does  ne  Keep. 
isWa  question  often  asked.  The  "term., 
s  applied  also  to  disreputable  places 
»nt  sambllns  houses,  which  are 
watched  bv  the  police  and  too  often 
in  New  York  have  contributed  lo  the, 

i  ^correspondent   of  a  New  York ' 

nassing  of  "gruelling'  as  in  'gruelling 
p  iwlfc"  T?e  recalled  the  time  when 
contests  ^  ^^13  to  describe  one 
Sf "his  cha?acterrs  •  as  "speaking  In  a 
Mucous  voice."  "There  seems  to  be 
always  In  use  some  word  that  is  „ore 

^ifw'Shat*  th%   correspondent  had 
^  o^t  a  list  of  these-  wearying  terms 

rr^SsS"  z£s?:^ 

?L  e&\U>S  and  publishers  of  these  mag- 
Izines  usetTthe  phrase  ad  njusem 
aBulk"  is  another  abused  word.  £e 
bulks  large."  "It  huUts  large, 
a  paragraph  hegms:  It  ta  a^nCesca 
thed,  epao!o  PonS°a9  sentimental  occasion. 

Ject^V^'°TonbVn  wUh.   there  i: 


is  "classy."  10T_U?S'"  ,eCond  place,  it 
A  muslca  comedy  is    ^ass,vv^aicle..  u 

n^tkD?oTen"-a°%  cotch   verdic/  We 
in  the  Evening  Post  or  £e*   i  . 

not  ;n  news  «J»™»^ff.  of  books, 
torial  page-  and    n  r^v      t  sat  in  the 

When  W»  ^  the *Kven"g  Post  there 
editorial  chair  of  the  to  enln=  d  by 

^%ubor1inatrrdHpnwtne  would  have 
S«r8ed  ^^IJmewhen  a  man  .al- 
though he  ^•"0.ft.ia1^ Tone i  falls  to- 
"eaught  red-hand.d      .no  o  We 

day  %SuM  for  this  phrase. 
^t-a^  so  descrip  fve  has  taken  its 
p1ace:nnotS°evenCinPMr.  Jack  London's 

books.   

It  is  said  that  a  famous  old  stallion, 
Ued  Wilkes,  hitched  to  a  cart  and  feel- 
ing his  disgrace,  although  his  owner 
had  treated  him  carefully,  respectfully 
and  affectionately,  and  put  him  to  a  cart 
thinking  thus  to  exercise  him  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  would  have  no 
more  of  life  and  jumped  over  a  high 
cliff  to  his  death.  There  has  long  been 
ritsnirte  over  the  question  whether  ani- 
m&  delicately  kill  themselves.  There 

s  tne i  "  on-  of  a  little  dog  who  some 
vears  ago  was  seen  to  hold  himself 
under  water  either  in  the  Frog  pond 
or  in  the  pond  of  the  Public  Garden, 
and  there  aVe  other  well  attested  stories 
of  this  nature.  That  flogs,  mourning 
oxer  the  death  of  a  master,  have  re- 
fused to  cat,  and  thus  have  starved,  is 
beyond  doubt  and  peradventure. 

There  are  judges  in  America  who, 
sentencing  a  murderer  to  death,  still 
find  delight  in  improving  the  occasion 
by  preaching  a  sermon.  We  had  hoped 
that  this  practice  had  died  out.  There 
was  a  hanging  judge  In  England  who 
had  positive  opinions  about  this  world 


le  expressed  tnem  | 

Tcordinq  to  a  formula:  "Prisoner  at 
Ke  bar,  in  ft  few  days  you  will  be 
mmoned  before  another  tribunal 
ore  awful  even  than  this.  There  you 
Til  be  tried  over  again  for  all  the 
ns  of  your  life  by  an  all-merciful 
id  omniscient  judge,  at  whose  hands 
rau  will  receive  a  fair  and  patient 
rial  and  who.  if  he  has  any  doubt  of 
■■your  guilt-,  will  give  you  the  full  bene- 
fit of  that  doubt."  To  some  it  is  in- 
credible that  any  judge,  knowing  the 
fallibility  of  evidence,  will  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  death  on  any  murderer, 
when  the  evidence  is  only  "clrcumstan- 
Ual!"  when  the  accused  was  not  seen 
ox  truaiKQithy,  witnesses  ln>-  ihe  act 

of  murdering.  That  a  Jud*e  »r.oul<I , 
wish  to  be  eloquent,  to  make  Impres- 
sive remarks."  when  sentencing,  Is  also 
Incredible.  What  sort  of  a  man  could 
Lord  Braxfleld  have  been  the  Judge 
whom  Stevenson  Portrayed  in  W  eir  ol 
Hermlston"?  An  old  friend,  a  laird  In 
Midlothian,  used  to  play  chess  with 
Braxfleld  and  usually  defeated  him. 
The  laird  committed  an  oBence  that 
would  now  seem  trivial,  but  In  those 
days  It  led  to  dancing  on  air.  Brax- 
fleld sentenced  him.  and  when  he  took 
off  the  black  cap.  he  chuckled  and  ex- 
claimed: "Ah.  Geordle.  Geordle, I  hae 
eheclcmat#d  you  this  ance!  Blood> 
Jeffreys  has  now  his  whitewashes  as 
have  Tiberius.  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Rich- 
,r,l  III.  Perhaps  Braxfleld  was  really 
a  mild-mannered  man.  as  though i  he 
had  lived  chiefly  on  parsnips  and I  gruel 
and  drank  slippery-elm  tea.  There  are 
judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  who 
think  they  must  be  stern  and  even 
brutal  in  their  discharge  of  duty  Mr 
Chaffanbrass  was  a  terror  at  the  Old 
Hallev  but  Trollope  assures  us  that 
ft  home  he  w'as  an  amiable  old  gentle- 
man, charitable,  who  fed  pet .birds  and 
squirrels,  was  pooh-poohed  by  his 
grown-up  daughters,  and  occasionally 
told  to  keep  quiet  in  a  corner. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  early,  sordid,  grim  novels  of 
ieorge  Olsslng  are  permeated  with  the 
mell  of  fried  flili.  His  heroines,  re- 
elllous  or  sullenly  passive,  are  always 
rylng  fish.  His  heroes  are  always 
atlng  fried  fish.  Glsslng  was  obsessed 
iy  thla  smell;  It  was  constantly  In 
ils  nostrils.  An  Ingenious  Frenchman 
rrote  a  hook  some  years  ago  to  ahow 
hat  Zola  was  a  slave  to  hl«  nose;  that 
idors  perfumes,  smells  and  stenches 
lad  a  singular  fascination  for  him. 
rlsslng  knew  only  the  smell  of  fried 
Ish.  the  symbol  to  him  of  iqualld 
lOVerty,  t.iwarted  hopes,  blasted  ambl- 
ions.  mran  and  nasty  life. 

For  some  weeks  there  has  been  in 
^ondon  a  hot  discussion  over  fried  fleh 
is  a  diet.  The  Fast  end  Is  the  home 
if  fried  fish  shops,  and  the  diet  is  the 
■taplo  food  of  the  poor  In  that  quar- 
er.  Dr.  D.  L.  Thomas,  the  medical 
>fllcer  of  health  for  the  Borough  of 
Itepney,  condemns  these  shops.  Fish 
rled  In  them  is  often  unfit  to  eat.  for, 
is  the  physician  solemnly  asserts,  "It 
m  posalhle  for  fish  which  has  ceased 
n  be  breath  to  be  cooked  In  such  n  way 
is  to  (""-ape  detection."  (This  remark 
night  be  applied  to  Paris  restaurants 
>f  the  lower  grade.  The  more  piquant 
lie  sauce,  the  staler  the  fish.)  There 
s  always  the  possibility  of  ptomaine 
xOsnning.  "Such  easily  obtained  meals 
Tinke    girls    dlslnrllned    for  domestic 


Furthermore,  fish  served  in  this  form 
I'.i.i  few  nourishing  properties.  "1  have 
seen  factory  girls  make  their  midday 
meal  of  half-pennyworth  of  fish  and  a 
:'Up  of  lea.  It  Ie  nothing  to  see  them 
MUmg  en  ihe  pavement  at  their  repast. 

■  rj  iften  they  get  no  potatoes,  and 
i-enrr  ely  ever  do  they  have  other  ves- 
ctable*.  Plaice  Is  the  favorite  flsh.  Bu- 
ll contains  no  fat.  If  they  ate  mackerel 
or  salmon  or  eels  In  the  same  way  | 
they  vTrtiild  get  Ihe  fat.  and  it  would  I)pi 
very  much  better.  But  the  ordinary 
.  h<ap  tisli  mid  chips  they  are  supplied 
with  contain  no  fat  at  all." 

This  fish  Is  Indigestible.  The  Juices  of 
the  stomach  canot  penetrate  the  layer 

The  frvlng  is  a  nuisance.  The  smell 
is  powerful  anvl  offensive.  Dr.  Thomas 
knows  of  Instances  where  It  has  pen- 
etrated on  ordinary  brick  wall  and 
driven  the  neighbors  from  their  housea. 


Dr.  Thomas  thus  alarmed  the  London- 
ers, and,  to  clinch  his  arguments,  an 
u;is  held  a  day  or  two  after 
the  publication  ot  his  diatribe.  This 
Inquest  \va:-  hold  on  a  coal  porter  who 
waa  poisoned  after  n  tumultuous  day  of 
flab.  For  breakfast  he  had  eaten  smoked 
haddock ;  for  dinner  he  had  rlotevl  In 
eels  and'  potatoes;  for  supper,  eagerly 
anticipated,  he  had  put  down  whelks 
ami  beer.  We  have  never  eaten  a 
whelk:  the  definition  "a  marine  gas- 
tropod having  a  f*w-whorleri  ventricose 
shell,"  Is  d*lerrfnt. 


Some  said  that  Ihe  impeded  pota- 
toes put  an  end  to  the  porter,  but  the 
London  Journals  preferred  to  blame 
the  fish.  There  was  not  a  voice  raised 
against  the  combination  of  whelks 
aind  beer.  Perhaps  tho  por'  •  did  not 
eat  the  common  whelk,  th  tueelnu  n 
tindatum.  but  through  U  careless- 
ness nf  the  fishmonger  i  odticed  a 
whelk  tingle,  the  I'urp.  f>  laplllus. 
Into  his  clockwork.  The  whelk  tingle, 
Of  dbg  whelk,  kills  oysters;  why 
should  it  spare  man's  Interior?  Mr. 
Jchn  i;.  Phllpots  gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  whelk  tingle  at  work: 
"Crawling  over  the  oyster  until  seat- 
ed with  Its  borer  immediately  above 
the  heart,  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
victim,  the  dog  whelk  protrudes  It s 
head  aim  body  downwards  to  hold  on 

nil  haiajticfj  Itself  by,  and  then  works 
■uSbri  With  its  borer  until  a  hole,  like 


if  bored  out  with  a  Jeweller's  diamond 
It  is  astonishing  what  amount  of 
devastation  these  Innocent  looking 
r.olluscs  will  do  In  a  very  short  time. 
The  softer  the  shell,  the  more  rapidly 
does  the  dog  whelk  do  Its  work.  The 
oyster  being  thus  killed,  the  adductor 
muscle  relaxes  and  the  whelk  feasts 
itse'I  at  its  leisure.  If  game  is  plenti- 
ful the  whelks,  like  some  other  vora- 
cious animals,  will  only  eat  the  most 
succulent  parts  of  the?  fish,  leaving 
the  beard,  etc.,  to  the  less  fastidious 
crabs'  that  generally  follow  In  their 
W3ke."  It  mav  here  be  said  that 
Charlotte  tempting  Noah  C'sypole  to 
eat  r.-iv  oysters  called  his  attention  t" 
their  especially  fine  beards. 

The  fried  fish  shop  has  its  defenders, 
as  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  and  Dr. 
Wynter  Blyth.  They  swear  that  the 
shop  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  poor 
men  and  women.  Dr.  Porter,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Blyth  as  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Marylebone.  sides  with  Dr. 
Thomas  and  says  the  fish  is  of  the 
cheapest  and  the  oil  used  of  the  poor- 
est Thus  again  we  see  the  pleasing 
spectacle  of  doctors  disagreeing. 

One  of  the  London  journals,  comment- 
ing on  the  fish  question,  reminded  ita 
readers  that  at  -one  time  fish-eating  was 
compulsory  by  law  in  Englamd  on  at 
least  two  days  In  every  week.  "In  1693 
Queen  Elizabeth's  privy  council  issued 
a  mandate  ordaining  that  it  should  'not 
be  lawful  for  any  person  within  the 
realm  to  eat  any  flesh  upon  any  days 
observed  as  fish  days,  upon  pain  of 
forfeit  of  £3  (equal  to  about  £30  at  the 
present  day)  for  every  time  he  offended,"  , 
and  further,  that  "no  innholder,  ale- 1 
house-keeper  or  common-table  keeper 
should  utter  or  put  on  sale  upon  a  fish 
day  any  kind  of  flesh  victuals,  upon- 
I  pain  of  forfeiture  of  £5.'  This  act  was 
prompted  not  by  religious  feeling— for 
fish-eating  on  the  fast  days  ordained 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  for- 
bidden—nor yet  by  any  concern  for  the 
I  health  or  physique  of  the  nation.  The 
i  fact  was  that  the  fishing  Industry, 
which  provided  the  nucleus  of  her  maj- 
esty's navy,  both  in  the  matter  of  man 
and  of  vessels,  was  suffering  so  severely 
by  the  growing  indulgence  of  the  people 
m  beef  and  mutton  that  many  of  the 
fisher  folk  were  abandoning  the  trade. 
This  the  privy  council  rightly  Judged  to 
be  a  danger  to  the  realm,  and  the  'flab, 
days'  were  devised  as  a  means  of  'pro- 
iteetlng"  the  threatened  industry,." 
I  Senator  Lodge,  versed  In  history,  is 
no  doubt  familiar  with  this  Elizabethan 
[act.  The  wonder  Is  that  he  has  not  in- 
troduced a  similar  one.  personally  or 
through  his  agents,  for  the  benefit  or 
the  cltlaens  of  Gloucester,  whose  pro- 
tection has  been  to  him  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  As  Queen  Mary  said  that  when 
.she  was  dead  "Calais"  would  be  found 
written  on  her  heart,  so  "Gloucester" 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  on  Senator 
Lodge's  vital  organ. 

"Fish  eating  on  the  fast  days  ordained 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  for- 
bidden."  Izaak  Walton  quoteo'  th;  opln-  | 
ion  of  "tho  most  learned  physicians'* 
that  the  casting  off  of  Lent  and 
oth?r  fish  days  "hath  doubtless  been 
the  chief  cause  of  those  many  putrid, 
shaking.  Intermitting  agues,  unto  which 
this  nation  of  ours  Is  now  more  subject 
than  those  wiser  countries  that  feed  on 
herbs,  salads  and  plenty  of  fish."  This 
brings  up  a  much  debated  subject,  on 3 
that  exerclsco'  the  Ingenuity  of  Plutarch 
In  his  "Morals" :  Whether  flesh  or  sea 
food  be  the  more  beneficial  to  man's 
health.  At  Sheher  In  Arabia  the  people 
dried  fish  In  the  sun  and  as  no  vegetables 
grew  there,  cattle  sheep,  camels  and 
horses  were  fed  on  dried  fish,  "which." 
as  Marco  Polo  relates.'  "being  regularly 
servdH  to  them,  they  eat  without  any 
signs  of  dislike."  And  as  grain  was 
scarce,  the  people  made  a  kind  of  bis- 
cuit out  of  the  larger  fish,  and  a  stock 
of  this  biscuit  was  Talo'  up  for  the  year  9 
consumption.  But  dried  fish  is  a  fat 
different  thing  from  fried  fish. 

George  Glsslng— It  Is  a  pity  that  he  is 
not  alive  to  take  part  In  the  discussion— 
once  lived  In  Boston.  It  Is  said  that  he 
taught  school  here  and  was  unhappy. 
Are  there  none  In  Boston  who  remem- 
ber him?  There  was  another  author 
who  one©  lived  here.  Fltz  James  O'Brien, 
of  whose  sojourn  little  Is  known.  We 
have  made  many  Inquiries,  but  we 
found  only  one  man  who  knew  person- 
ally the  narrator  ot  "The  Diamond 
Lens,"  other  admirable  short  stories, 
and  poems  of  fancy  and  force.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrlch  said  that  Q*Brlen  was 
handsome;  he  admitted  that  he  had 
ability;  but  he  was  as  disinclined  to  talk 
about  him  as  about  other  men  of  liter- 
ary reputation  whom  he  knew  In  the 
late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties.  Mr.  Al- 
drlch was  singularly  reluctant  to  speak 
about  the  crowd  at  Pfaff's  in  New  York, 
and  yet  the  scene  of  an  early  poem 
published  In  Vanity  Fair  was  in  this 
restaurant.  Mr.  Aldrlch  would  prob- 
ably  have  disowned  the  poem  Itself,' 

for  he  held  his  early  work  In  strange  ab- 
horrence, and  it  Is  said  that  he  endeav- 
ored to  buy  up  the  volumes  of  his  first 
productive  year" 

Knowing  this,   members  of  a  dinln* 
club  In  Boston  were  the  more  amused 
when  Mr.  Roiwell  Field  was  Introduced 
to  Mr.  Aldrlch  at  a  meeting  of  the  club 
Looking  at  the  poet   rapturously  and 
milking  his  hand.  Mr.  Field  exclaimed 
'  without  preamble:  "Do  you  know  what 
» I've  been  doing  all  day.  Mr.  Aldrlch? 
j  I've  been  all  over  town  trying,  to  pick 
'  up  copies  of  your  early  poems. 

,  It  l«  pleasant  to  read  that  a  faithful 
cook  in  a  family  for  25  years  has  been 
iewarded  with  the  gift  of  a  house  and 
lot.  In  the  Escorlal  In  Spain  Is  a  hand. 
!  some  tapestry  representing  at  full 
"length  the  man  who  as  cook  served  a 
King  of  8paln  so  satisfactorily  that  the 
King  felt  In  honor  bound  to  Immortalize 
him.  u  i 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

A  member  of  the  Porphyry  told  us  last 
week  a  surprising  story.  He  had  been 
sitting  in  the  club  and  the  evening  had 
been  a  pleasant  one.  There  had  been 
good  talk,  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase, 
among  old  friends,  and  members  recent, 
ly  admitted  had  been  good  listeners,  am- 
iably disposed.  As  he  walked  toward 
the  street  in  which  trolley  cars  pass,  he 
felt  a  strange  depression  of  mind.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though  the  men  at 
the  club  had  been  friendly  only  for  the 
sake  of  courtesy;  that  they  had  been 
bored  by  his  anecdotes,  and  reflections 
on  life,  men  and  manners;  that  they 
saw  him  as  he  really  was,  growing  old 
and  dull.  He  stood  alone  in  the  ap- 
pointed place  to  take  a  car,  and  the  i 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind.  "The  I 
motor  man  will  not  pay  attention  to 
mv  signal.  To  expect  him  to  stop  the 
thunderous  machine  and  delay  passen- 
gers already  seated  for  ray  sake,  an 
insignificant  individual,  is  preposterous 
vanity  on  my  part."  Seeing  a  knot  ot 
people  a  block  below,  he  went  towards 
it  and  there,  emboldened  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  no  longer  alone  and  coh- 
splccusly  unconspicuous,  he  took  a  car. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  man  la  a 
pride  of  the  club  to  which  he  belongs. 
No  member  is  more  respected,  admired, 
it  ia  not  too  much  to  say,  beloved,  by  his 
clubmates.  His  entrance  is  hailed  with 
delight;  his  reflections  ar?  entered  in 
the  memory  and  repeated  the  next  day: 
his  shrewd  comments  and  amusingly 
original  comparisons  are  courted.  Wher- 
ever he  sits,  his  mind'  and  body  are  as 
lodestones.  Yet  the  story  he  told  us 
was  undoubtedly  true,  absurd  as  was  hi* 
conviction,  fantastical  as  was  his  con- 
duct in  the  street. 
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An  essayist — It  was  Alexander  Smith. 
If  we  are  not  gravely  mistaken — chose 
as  Bis  subject.  "On  the  Importance  of  a 
|  Man  to   Himself."    Our   friend  might 
1  write  an  essay  on  the  "Misgivings  of 
the  Self-Confident"    The  Inwardly  shy- 
are  often  outwardly  bold ;  the  most  sen- 
sitive often  have  the  most  gall.  Our 
friend  "held  up  his  hands"  to  the  world 
1  personified  as  a  motorman.  perhaps,  be- 
cause   he    had   a   sudden,  unexpected 
'  glimpse  of  how  small  a  thing  a  man  is, 
alone  at  night,  when  the  mask.  Impres- 
sive bv  dav  is  dimly  seen,  or  has  been 
thoughtlessly  laid  aside;  or  he  realized 
fullv  that  in   the  club  where  he  had 
once   been    young,    he    Is   now  rankee.' 
amonir  the  old    members,   not  charter 
members,  but  those  of  at  least  20  years 
standing.  ___ 

There  was  a  time  when  he.  too.  was 
Indignant  because  the  club  closed  at 
'  l  in  the  morning,  and  he  would  have 
said  with  the  miner  described  by  John 
Phoenix.  Esq.,  that  It  was  late  for  night 
k-....    ia,t     KUt    for   tonight    It  was 
ioat  tlie  shank  of  the  evening.    He.  too, 
Vl^;>iv   aenttent    enthusiastic,  ex- 
travagant   In    likes    and   dislikes.  He 
was'readv  to  Join  In  a  dinner  to  any 
one  that  had  done  something,  was  about 
to  rtn  something    or  had  neglected  his 
onnnrtunitv-   any  pretext  for  a  dinner 
nnfl    h    nitfht    of    good-fellowship.  He 
tiVon  talked  much  about  the  club  and 
thniicht  much  about  It    Little  by  little 
he  thus  grew  to  be  a  bore  to  those  of 
his  friends  who  were  not  members,  and 
1 5V,       Znan   were   resigned    to   the  fact 
.h  t  «h?>v  had  lost  a  playmate.    Now  a 
riiVh  la  to  him  as  a  society  that  fur- 
n'shes  the  conveniences  of  a  hotel,  but 
Iliii.  nlaasanter  companionship  and  at 
lower  orice    He  does  not  talk  of  re- 
■     (1      because   dropping    in    at  the 
■ornhvrv  Is  one  of  his  settled  habits 
nd  he  Is  aa  happy  there  as  he  would 
it  elsewhere  In  clubland. 


Not  many  years  ago  he  wondered  at 
what  year  In  a  man's  life  middle  age 
began.  Now  he  Is  hurt  when  he  reals 
In  the  headline  of  a  newspaper:  "Old 
Man  of  90  Killed."  He  knows  In  his 
heart  that  he  is  reckoned  popularly 
among  the  old  A  few  weeks  ago.  com- 
niuinins  of  children  playing  too  near 
h  «  sinner  cottage  he  happened  to  hear 
the  neighbor's  nursery  maid  character-  . 
Ize  him  as  "the  old  crank  raking  his 
road."  He  feels  his  age.  Rising .  from 
bed  In  th*  morning,  his  legs  weigh  a 
ton.  If  he  ia  so  foolish  as  to  walk  rap- 
idly up  stairs  or  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
ills'  breathing  is  short  and  stuffy.  Long 
igo  he  gave  up  jumping  nimbly  on  the 
running  board  of  a  summer  car  or  dis- 
mounting In  a  sculptural  attitude  while 
a  car  Is  In  motion.  When  he  spent  a 
fortnight  m  the  Maine  woods  he  let  his 
heard  grow  and  was  shocked  by  us 
grizzle.  Now  he  t,htnks  of  shaving  close, 
although  the  green  corn  season  is  wan- 
ing. He  wears  his  hair  short,  hoping 
that  Its  whiteness  will  not  be  unduly 
apparent.  The  younger  members  at  the 
Porphyrv  are  right.  He  Is  an  old  mem- 
'ber.  The  rooms  In  which  he  sits  are 
full  of  ghosts,  friendly  ghosts  whose 
names  are  under  the  heading  In  Me- 
morlam,"  In  the  club  book.  To  the 
younger  members  these  names  mean 
ilttle  or  nothing.  It  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  Jhelr  names  will  be  added  to 
them,  for  as  the  brother  of  Hazlltt  well 
said:    No  young  man  thinks  he  shall 

ever  die.   

Our  friend  and  his  old  cronies  are 
more  deliberate  In  their  consumption 
of  grateful  stimulants  than  they  were 
20  years  ago.  They  show  no  feverish 
haste  In  touching  the  bell  and  repeat- 
ing the  approved  formula:  "Won't 
you  take  the  orders,  please?"  The  de- 
sires of  some  of  them  have  been 
lopped  off  by  the  rigid  physician.  And 
some  are  restricted;  "No  champagne, 
no  ale,  no  beer,  no  cocktails,  and  if 
I  vou   must  drink,  only  one   glass  or 


whiskey  wflfi  much  water."  This  one 
no  longer  smokes;  that  one  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  eat  bread  and  potatoes.  No 
wonder  they  marvel  at  the  nerves, 
stomachs,  livers  and  kidneys  of  the 
younger  members.  They  play  the 
philosopher:  "The  less  I  eat  the 
clearer  my  mind  Is";  "Man  digs  his 
grave  with  his  teeth":  "Alcohol  Is  not 
a  stimulant  but  a  depressor,"  and, 
thus  moralizing,  they  easily  fall  vic- 
tims to  some  beguiling  youth  who 
wishes  to  show  them  respect  and  at 
the  same  time  add  fuel  to  his  own 
flame.  In  the  club,  where  there  are 
lights  and  sound  of  voices  and  the 
smell  of  tobacco  smoke  and  comfort 
in  gregarlousness,  the  old  membei 
throws  off  a  few  years.  In  the  cloak 
room  he  puts  them  oa  again  with  his 
overcoat,  and  In  the  street  he  thinks 
of  a  few  remaining  months  of  gnruel 
and  warm  foot  baths.  Were  he  as 
aged  as  he  feels,  the  motorman  might 
stop  for  him  with  greater  care. 


There  are  pleasant  accounts  of  how 
Mr.  William  Rankin  of  the  class  of  '31 
at  Williams  College  spent  his  100th 
birthday,  pleasant,  if  only  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  reporters  did  not  ask  him 
whether  he  had  ever  known  the  taste 
of  tobacco,  or  used  wine,  ale.  or  strong 
and  rebellious  liquors:  that  they  did  not 
represent  him  as  driving  a  golf  ball, 
reading  fine  print  without  glasses,  or 
splitting  wood  or  Infinitives  before 
breakfast. 

There  Is  another  Baconian  In  the  field, 
Sir  Edward  Durning-Lawrence,  baronet. 
His  book,  with  the  confident  title,  "Ba- 
con IS  Shakespeare,"  was  published  re. 
cently  In '  London.  He  asserts  many 
things,  among  them  that  Shakespeare, 
or  "the  man  from  Stratford,"  as  he 
prefers  to  call  him,  was  a  bully  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  who 
blackmailed  Bacon  because  the  latter 
had  borrowed  his  name.  This  baronet 
has  his  "cryptlcal  proofs"  and  he  works 
them  out  in  an  amazing  manner.  He 
takes  out  of  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  the 
famous  word  "Honorlflcabilltudlnltatl- 
bus"  and  chops  It  Into  little  pieces, 
making  it,  as  the  Referee  well  says, 
"like  some  flsslparon  reptile,  breed  all 
sorts  of  theories,  numerical  and  other- 
wise, to  settle  once  for  all  and  forever" 
that  Bacon  was  Shakespeare. 

Here  Is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  meth- 
od': He  takes  two  sentences  from  the 
same  comedy:  "What  Is  A  B  spelt 
backward  with  the  horn  on  his  head? 
B  a  puerrica  with  a  horn  added."  "Ba, 
most  silly  sheep  with  a  horne."  And 
Sir  Edward  Durning-Lawrence,  Bart. — 
how  Inspector  Bucket  would  have 
rolled  this  out — writes:  "This  reply 
should  of  course  be  in  Latin.  The 
Latin  for  horn  Is  cornu.  The  real 
answer,  therefore,  Is  "Ba-corn-u-fool." 
The  Referee  adds:  "This  takes  the 
rasher.  Though  he  holds  that  Hamlet 
Is  Intended  for  Bacon  himself.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, curiously  enough,  has  omitted  to 
point  the  obvious  cryptogramraatic 
moral.  Of  course  the  first  half  of  that 
tragedy's  title  gives  the  clew:  'Ham'- 
Bacon."  Thus  do  conservative  Eng- 
lishmen even  in  literary  discussions 
pun  as  though  they  were  burlesquers  I 
In  some  old-fashioned  piece  by  H.  J. 
Byron. 

TILL  THE  DAWN. 

There  Is  an  operatic  season  in 
Mexico  City,  and  one  of  the  per- 
formances began  at  11  P.  M.  and 
ended  some  time  before  dawn.  The 
operas  were  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana" 
and  "Pagllaccl,"  which  are  to  a  man- 
ager In  doubt  or  In  disappointment 
from  a  necessary  change  of  bill  as 
the  three  celebrated  overtures  of 
von  Weber  are  to  the  conductor  of  a 
Symphony  orchestra.  No  reason  Is 
given  tor  these  extraordinary  hours. 
It  is  said  that  the  house  was  bought 
outright  by  the  Mexican  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

There  have  been  attempts  by  mer- 
chants to  reverse  the  established 
order.  Thus  at  Aden  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  In  time  of  excessive  heat, 
shops,  markets  and  public  offices 
were  opened  at  night  and  the  day 
was  given  to  sleep.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  attempt  to  change  radically 
the  hours  of  operatic  or  dramatic 
entertainment.  The  most  enterpris- 
ing manager  of  a  vaudeville  show 
has  not  yet  advertised  a  truly  contin- 
uous performance,  in  which  there 
was  something  doing  on  the  stage 
every  moment  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
in  European  countries  to  begin  per- 
formances at  a  late  hour,  as  In  Paris, 
and  there  have  been  complaints 
jibout  it.   Mr.  Pierre  Maetler  recently 

'lectured  on  late  playgoing.  He  re- 
members that  when  he  was  a  child 
certain  performances  at  the  Opera 
Comique  began  at  a  quarter  to  seven. 
"The  Theatre  Francais  played  as 
curtain  raisers  pretty  pieces  in  one 
lact.  performed  by  the  best  members 
of  the  company.  By  half  past  seven 
It  he  house  was  full  of  eager  specta- 
tors. Today  the  audience  scarcplv 
comes  before  nine  o'clock. 
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little  plays  have  been  suppressed  or 
given  over  to  the  understudies.''  The 
plays  are  now.  as  a  rule,  much 
shorter,  and  in  three  or  four  acts, 
whereas  the  grand  dramas  were  in 
Ave  Mr  Maetier  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  evening  meal  will 
be  taken  after  the  theatre  and  called 
.  supper  The  play  will  then  begin  at 
a  reasonable  hour— for  there  will  be 
a  recoil— and  the  late  supper  will 
bring  back  -the  pleasant  customs  of 
the  18th  century." 

The  dinner  hour  exerts  an  vnflu- 
ence  over  drama  and  opera.  The 
later  the  dinner,  the  later  the  hour 
of  raising  the  curtain.    There  was  a 
time    when   even   lords   and  noble, 
dames  dined  at  11  A.  M.    There  was  ; 
then  no  opera,  but  when  they  dined  , 
at  noon  there  were  theatrical  per- 
formances that  began  in  the  after- 
noon.    It  dinner  is  to  be  served  at  I 
8-30  or  9  P.  M.,  opera  may  well  begin 
at  midnight,  for  no  one  stuffed  with 
food  can  appreciate  music— except 
the  tingle-tangle  ditties  of  musical 
comedy— and  the  darkening  of  the 
j  house  induces  a  disposition  to  sleep. 
The  German  is  in  the  opera  house  at 
7PM    or  at  6:30  P.  M.,  in  case  of 
Wagner's  "Ring"  or  "Mastersingers"; 
but  he  does  not  rush  from  a  heavy 
dinner     The  opera  is  out  at  an  hour 
that  will  allow  him  to  sup,  to  drink 
leisurely  his  beer,  to  indulge  himself 
in  criticism  of  the  performance.  Be- 
tween the  acts  he  can  stay  himself 
with  sandwiches,  ham  and  beer. 

Even  now  in  Boston  there  are  com- 
plaints that  the  opera  at  8  P.  M.  inter- 
feres sadly  with  dinner.    Why  should 
not  the  experiment  of  midnight  opera 
jbe  tried?     Singers  are  night  birds, 
and  the  later  they  sing,  the  better 
|their  voices.     There  would  be  time 
for  a  pompous  feast,  and  possibly  a 
game  or  two  of  bridge.     After  the 
opera  there  should  be  breakfast  par- 
tly   The  chief  objection  might  be 
this:   that  in  the  hour  before  dawn 
the  eyes  of  middle-aged  bucks  look) 
like  plovers'  eggs  and  the  beauty  of 
middle-aged  women  is  tarnished  even  I 
i       u  it  Is  not  artificial  and  an  impres-, 
K   slon  rather  than  something  that  ad- 
t      mJ^Bl  analysis.    Yet  if  the  hour  of 
^^flk^'.  <•!       midnight,  there 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


The  30th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  begin  Monday 
morning.  Sept,  26,  when  the  auction 
sales  of  seats  will  open  at  Symphony 
,  Hall.     There  is  every  indication  that 


of  them  been  assured  of  engagements  | 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  retirement  of  Willy  Hess  brings, 
to  America  for  the  first  time  Anton 
Witek   of  Berlin.     Much   is  expected 
of  him.     Only   38  years  old    foi  lb 
vears  he  has  been  the  concert  master 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  orchestra. 
He  has  made  a  name  for  himself  on 
!  the  continent  and  in  England  as  a  solo 
violinist     Mr  Witek  was  born  in  Saaz, 
I  m  Bohemia,  bn  Jan.  7.  1872.  and  was 
'a  pupil  in  the  Prague  Conservatory. 

Alwln  Schroeder,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  vears  will  share  the  first  desk 
of  the  'cello  section  with  Mr.  Warnke 
and    will    divide    with    him    the  solo 


Hall,     'mere  is  c™'   work 

the  season  of  1910-1911  will,  at  least,  De  ^   engagement  of   two  additional 

"  musicians  'will  bring  the  membership 


!as  good  as  1909-1910  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  it  wijl  not  show  an 
improvement.  Certainly  the  season  of 
1910-1911  for  the  Orchestra  outside  of 
Boston  will  be  even  more  successful 
than  a  year  ago  •for  everywhere  indica- 
tions point  to  an  increased  subscription. 


,i  the  orchestra  for  the  first  time  to 
100  A  new  first  trombone  will  share 
the  work  with  Mr.  Hampe.  Another 
bassoon  player,  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Sadony,  has  been  engaged  as  utility 
man.  so  there  will  new  be  five  bas- 
soons. A  new  leader  of  the  double  ] 
bass  has  been  engaged,  a  new  viola 


in  lncreae^u  juu=u.k"—  Dass  nas  ueeu  ensu-e^"-  "ka*  (k:  ^ 
Fiedler  nor  the  manage-  and  a  new  second  viol wh»|  the  re- 


Neither  Mr.  _ 
ment  has  spared  pains  or  money  to 
make  the  24  programs  as  attractive  as 
possible.  The  list  of  works  published  a 
week  ago  will  enable  the  conductor  to 
build  programs  that  should  arouse  keen 
interest.  The  management  has  provided 
a  list  of  soloists  more  brilliant  even 
than  that  of  last  year.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  matter  of  singers 
Musicians  who  excel  In  instrumental 
music  will  be  scarce  in  America  this 
vear  Last  year  the  season  was 
generally  disastrous  for  wandering  vir- 
tuosi. Neither  Josef  Hofmann  nor  MIs- 
cha  Elman  would  have  considered  an 
American  tour  this  winter  had  not  eac  h 


tlrement  of  Emanuel  Fiedler  from  the 
first  violins  promotes  from  the  second 
violins  Herman  Goldstein. 

The  orchestra,  or  at  least  the  ma.lor 
part  of  it  will  assemble  •  for  the  first 
time  in  the  last  week  or  this  month 
for  the  Worcester  festival.  The  hrsi 
rehearsal  of  the  year  is  called  for 
Monday,  Oct.  3.  „    .  ,   .       ...  ,  . 

The  auction  sales  of  tickets  will  fol- 
low the  established  custom  of  the ,  past 
year.  On  Monday,  Sept.  26.  at  10  o  look 
the  SIS  seats  for  the  rehearsals  will  be 
sold-  on  Tuesday.  Sept  27,  the  liti  s e ats 
will  be  sold;  on  Thursday,  Sept  29.  the 
SM  seats  for  the  concerts  will  be  sold 
on  Friday,  the  30th,  the  $10 1  seats  for  the 
concerts   will   be   sold.     The   rules  of 


past  years  will  be  in  force.  Bids  will 
be  accepted  for  seats  in  their  regular 
order  only  and  not  far  the  choice,  and 
no  more  than  four  seats  will  be  sold 
on  one  bid.  The  seats  open  to  competi- 
tion will  be  shown  on  a  diagram  ana 
Will  be  marked  off  as  sold.  Tickets  will 
be  delivered  in  the  hall,  and  must  be 
paid I  for  as  soon  as  bought  or  they  will 
be  immediately  resold. 

Particularly    brilliant   Is    the    list  of 
singer^   Mme.  Melba,  Geraldine  Farrar. 
Emmy  Destinn,   Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli, 
sopranos:  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn.  contralto 
and  Charles  GUibert.  baritone     It  will 
be  three  years  since  Mme.  Melba  has 
been  heard  in  Boston,  and  her  appear- 
ance this  year  with  the  orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall  will  be  positively  the 
only  chance  to  hear  her  In  this  city 
She  arrived  in  this  country  in  August, 
ind  is  now  engaged  in  a  concert  tour  in 
-anada.    In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
will   fulfil   engagements   with  the 
Ttra     She  will  then  appear  with 
ago  opera  company  in  Chicago 
the  Metropolitan  opera  corn- 
New   York,    and    sailing  for 
about  the  first  of  1911.  Mme. 
is  been  spending  much  of  the 
or  three  years  in  Australia, 
e  has  very  large  interests.  She 
■*ing  to   take   thither   a  year 
s  fall  a  grand  opera  company, 
•arance  here  with  the  orchestra 
to  be  the  only  chance  Boston 
to  hear  for  several  years  the 
itiful    female    voice    in  the 

s  Farrar  and  Miss  Destinn 
lere  they  have    won  Iresh 
the  season  of  the  Metropoll- 
'ompany  In  Paris  last  spring. 
,n  was  the  principal  woman 
ne  opening  performance  anc  | 
\  gave  unqualified  approval  ■ 
Additional  interest  is  at- 
ner  appearance  here  for  sin 
the  principal  woman's  part  | 


:cinl  s  Wlw<  ujieia.  "rTfe Girl  or 
>lden  West.'1  Miss  Farrar  is  so 
in  the  affections  of  the  Boston 
.1  public  that  the  reannouncement 
coming  insures  a  full  house.  In 
ie  past  summer  Miss  Farrar  won  great 
raise  In  Paris  as  Tosca  at  the  Opera 
'omlque  and  at  the  Mozart  Festival  a" 
'alzbura  last  August,  when  she  sang 
Zerlina  in  "Don  Giovanni." 

.Mine.  Johielll,  a  sterling  singer  has 
never  sung  here  with  the  orchestra, 
although  her '  appearances  with  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  and  at  other  concerts 
have  won  .tor  her  many  .friends.  Mme. 

Kirkby-Lunn  likewise  Is  well  known  and 
well  liked  here.  Mr.  Gllibert  is  always 
welcome.  , 

Josef  Hofmann  has  not  been  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  number  of  years.  Today  he 
is  one  of  the  two  or  three  really  great 
pianists  of  the  world.  Ferrucrlo  Busoni 
was  here  last  year,  both  with  the  or- 
chestra and  in  recital,  and  his  per- 
formance with  the  orchestra  of  the 
"Emperor"  Concerto  were  features  of 
the  season;  Carlo  Buonamici,  well 
known  as  a  resident  of  this  city.  Is  an 
admired  pianist  and  easily  able  to  take 
a  commanding  position.  Recognition  of 
Boston  talent  by  the  management  of  the 
orchestra  is  always  grateful  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Elman  enjoys  a  greater  popularity 
in  America  than  any  violinist  now  ac- 
tively before  the  public.  Francis  Mc- 
Millan, an  American,  will  make  his 
first  ippearanoe  with  the  orchestra.  He 
has  had  genuine  success  in  Europe,  and 
he  won  applause  here  In  his  own  con- 
cert. There  will  be  much  interest  In 
Anton  Wltek,  the  orchestra's  new  con- 
cert master.  Sylvain  Noack,  the  second 
concert  master  of  the  orchestra,  made 
a  very  favorable  Impression  last  win- 
ter Messrs.  Schroeder  and  U'arnke. 
'cellists,  have  scores  of  admirers  in  this 
city. 


of  Corinthian  stvle. 

If&nt  child  in  "My 
Matter  of  Money 
it  till  the  phrase 
The   puns  m  the 


'  nnot-  a  fine  ex.impi 
J  The  singularly  imp 
Man"  and  nags  In  • 
were  "hully  Geein; 
became  Intolerable. 
'  dialogue  of  "The  Arcadians"  are  surely 
I  of  English  invention,  for  the  Engiish- 
I  man.  although  he  may  wear  a  straw 
hat  in  the  House  of  Commons  vhen  the 
season  is  favorable.  Is  still  conservative 
,  In  the  matter  of- puns. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  referring,  to 
the  success  of  the  little  burlesque  com- 
pany called  "The  Follies,"  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  London  "as 
large  a  public  as  ever  for  that  particu- 
lar art  form."  It  recalls  the  popularity 
of  the  burlesques  of  Italian  operas  pro- 
duced at  the  Gaiety  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  "They  were  wittily  and 
cleverly  written  in  rhymed  couplets, 
sprinkled  with  the  most  far-fetched 
puns,  and  interspersed  with  tuneful 
niusje  and  lively  lyrics.  And  with  such 
artists  as  Edward  Terry.  Nellie  Far-rn. 
Kate  Vaughan.  [•'..  W.  Royce  and  W. 
Warde  playing  the  chief  parts  they  at- 
tained histrionically  to  a  very  high 
level."  irSS? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  |  any  of 
these  old  burlesques  would  please  tin 
American  audience  today.  Revivals  of 
"Evangeline"  have  drawn  spectators  for 
the  sake  of  old  associations?  but  would 
a  Boston  audience  laugh  at  the  situa- 
tions and  jests  in  "Ixion,"  the  burlesque 
-n  which  Lydia  Thompson  and  her 
British  blondes  were  first  seen  in  this 
country?  And  were  the  old  burlesques 
at  the:  Gaiety  so  "cleverly"  written? 
The  puns  were  Indeed  far-fetched, 
airncious.  anil  the  puns  In  "The  Ar- 
cadians" bear  the  old  family  likeness. 


Garden  announces  her  intention  of  tak 

ing  the  part  that  tempted  Mme.  Frem- 
stad  and  others  who  have  been  associated 
with  far  different  operas. 

Nor  Is  there  in  these  "disclosures" 
anything  that  should  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mme.  Cavalieri  on  any 
operatic  stage.  The  little  domestic  epi- 
sode Is  one  in  which  sne  and  her  hus- 
band are  interested.  It  is  In  no  way  the 
business  of  the  general  public. 
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The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Henschel,  dated  Allt-na- 
criche,  ATiemore.  Scot..  Aug.  26.: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  am  sure  it  will  interest  and  please 
your  musical  readers  to  know  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Foote's  new  suite  for  strings  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  England 
at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  under  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood,  on  Thursday.  Aug  2.",. 
and  met  with  great  success.  Believe  me. 
yours  truly.       GEORGE  HENSCHEL. 


11 


IS  WELCOMED 

Pleasing  Features  of  New  York ' 
Production  Explain  Its  Long 
Run  in  London. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  added:  "Mr. 
Edward  Terry  once  said  to  an  inter- 
viewer that  the  old  Gaiety  form  o! 
burlesque  was  dead  for  two  reasons: 
there  was  no  successor  to  H.  B.  Farnle. 
Robert  Reece.  or  H.  J.  Byron,  who 
could  write  so  wittily  and  so  pungently 
and  if  there  were  there  was  no  one  on 
the  stage  who  could  deliver  the  line* 
wlth^'the  proper  point  and  speak  the 
pieces  as  they  should  be  spoken.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  see  the  attempt 
made.  How  delightful  a  travesty  could 
be  written,  inr  exam  Die,  on  Strauss' 
opera.  'Elektra'  and  its  performance 
In  the  days  to  which  we  have  referred 
such  a  skit  would  have  been  presented 
loni;  ago,  and  the  town  would  have 
been    ocklng  with  laughter  over  It." 

But  would  a  burlesque  of  "Elektra"be 
SO  funny  that  it  would  make  a  man 
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Program  of  Worcester  County 
Music  Festival:  Dramatic 
Novelties  of  Europe. 


wonders  how  1 
amused  by  tht 
lovingly  from  : 


irlesques  of  this  na- 
lon,  and  "Lucrezla 
ambula"  and  other 
ed.  But  laughter  '.n 
only  for  a  season, 
'kly,  and  the  son 
lier  could  have  been 
i  which  he  describe;) 


There  are  many  entertaining  features 
n  the  Chanler-Cavallerl  tragl-eomedv 


The  annual  festival  of  the  Worcester 
County  Musical  Association  will  begin 
in  Mechanics  Hall,  Worcester.  Wednes- 
day evening,  Sept.  2!>,  when  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust"  by  Berlioz  will  be 
performed.  The  solo  singers  will  'it- 
Miss  Nina  Dimltrieff.  and  Messrs.  Ham- 
lin: Witherspoon  and  Weld, 
i  The  program  of  the  concert  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  the  2s>tn.  Mill  be  as  fol- 
low?:.  Beethoven,  funeral  march  from 
"Eroica"  syniphony  (in  memory  of  Carl 
Zerrahn);  (Cesar  Franc);.  Symphony; 
aria  sunft  by  Miss.  Florence  Hlnklc; 
Strube.  overture  to  "Puck";  Saint- 
Saehs.  violin  concerto  •  played  by  Miss 
Maud  Powell:  Massenet,  ballet  music 
from  "The  Cid." 

On  Thursday  evening.  Sept.  29,  a  part 
of:  Granville  Bantock's  "Omar  Khay- 
yam" will  be  , performed  for  the  first 
time  In  New*  England.  Miss  Margaret 
Keyes  will  sing  the  mttslc  of  The  Be- 
loved; Berriek,  Von  Norden.  that  of 
The  Poet,  and  Frederick  Weld,  that  of 
The  Philosopher. 

The  program  of  the  fourth  conceit 
Friday  afternoon,  the  30th:  Dvorak, 
rarnival  overture:  Liszt,  concerto  in  A 
Major.  (Miss  Yotamla  Mem);  Wagner, 
prelude  to  "Lohengrin";  Leoncavallo, 
aria  from  "Zaza"  (Berriek-  Von  Nor- 
den): Elgar,  Variations. 

The  program  of  the  fifth  and  last 
concert  (Artists?  night",),  Friday 
evening.  Sept.  3d.  will  be  as  follows: 
Mendf.srohu,  overture  to  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream";  Mozart,  arta 
from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  (Mr. 
Witherspoon);  Debussy,  Little  Suite; 
TschalkoWsky.  aria  from  "Pique 
Dame"  (Miss  Dimltrieff);  Sibelius 
Blegle  and  Musette;  it.  Strauss,  songs 
with  orchestra.  "Helmllche  Aufford- 
erung."  "Morgen."  "CeCllle"  (Mr 
Hamlin);  Coleridge-Taylor,  Bhapsudte 
Bamboula:  A.  Thomas,  aria  from  "Le 
Ctid"  (Mr.  Witherspoon);  Kimskv- 
Korsakoff,   Caprice   on   Spanish  airs 


she  moved  about  the  stage  and  struck 
fresh  and  pretty  attitudes  to  quite  fresh 
and  pretty  music.  But.  although  she 
appeared  three  times  and  purported  to 
i  dance  on  each  separate  occasion  we 
, cannot  truthfully  say  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, she  danced  more  than  once,  for  her 
first  two  effort*  chiefly  consisted  of 
| posturing  on  what  are.  regarded  in  the 
vaudeville  theatre  as  classic  lines,  in- 
terspersed with  some  rather  pathetically 
crude  attempts  at  the  more  orthodox 
proceedings  of  the  premiere  danseuse 
assoluta.  On  ht;r  third  entry,  however, 
in  an  abbreviated  skirt,  ehe  gave  us 
something  that  did  distinctly  resemble 
a  dance,  with  something  of  a  folk 
character  in  it,  and  much  clashing  of  a 
pair  of  wooden  shoes  which  she  held  In 
her  hands.  And  at  the  finish  the  au- 
dience, which  had  been  distinctly  luke- 
warm over  the  two  previous  efforts  be- 
came quite  demonstrative,  and  called 
the  young  lady  twice  before  the  cur- 
tain— once  to  applawl  her  for  her  dance 
and  the  second  time  just  to  see  her 
bow  and  smile  once  more.  For  her  bow 
and  her  smile,  like  her  raiment  and  her 
music,  are  distinctly  fresh  and  pretty  " 
It  was  the  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette that  wrote  about  Miss  Cleo'  in  this 
fresh  and  pretty  manner. 


Hall  Caine  s  new  play,  "The  Eternal 
Question,     was  puffed  extra vagan tl v  1 
in  London  newspapers  before  the  first  ' 
performance  (Aug.  28,  at  the  Garrick  I 
Theatre).     Ihe  play  itself  is  charac- 
terized as  "cheaply   sentimental,  in- 
sincere,   hopelessly    inartistic."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  unsparing  in 
denunciation. 

"Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  very  'popular' 
and  when  a  new  play  by  him  is  an- 
nounced nowadays  everybody  knows 
perfectly  well  what  to  expect— infinite 
vocal  energy  combined  with  very  lit- 
tle real  life;  a  turn  for  being  didactic 
I  without  the  power  to  be  severe-  fam- 
VieJn.i.,,,e  hum01"-  fury  in  the  phrase  I 
And  the  pity  of  it  all  is  that  this 
writer  ha*  done  splendid  work  of  its 
kind  In  the  past.  Many  of  us  still 
reckon  his  novels,  'The  Deemster' 
and  'The  Bondman,'-  as  among  the 
teally  fine  things  of  then-  day,  and 

every  writer  will  a-lwavs  be  grateful  ! 
to  him  for  what  he  has  done  In  the  • 
cuuse    of   authors'    eopvrlght."     The  ' 
critic  shows  by  illustrations  how  the  I 
incidents  in  this  new  play  strain  the  I 
lews   of   probability  to  the  breaking! 
point.    He  describes  the  first  two  acts  I 
■  as  "simply  childish."     "And  the  two! 
i  main  ii  ;   acts   are   occupied   chiefly  I 
'with  similarly  mediocre  matter  em-1 
Ibelllshed  with  long  and  platitudinous  ! 
speeches    on    the    'sexual  question,' 
chiefly    Interesting-   as    recalling  Mr 


Son";  Uounod,  motet,  "Gallia 

Arthur  Mees  will  be  the  conductor 
of  the  festival  and  Gustav  Strube  the 
associate  conductor. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  "The  Arcadi- 
ans" has  had  a  long  run  In  London 
,ind  pleased  the  critics  and  the  pub- 
ic In  New  York.  No  doubt  the  per- 
formance In  London  was  better  In  Hi 
r'ew  respects  than  the  one  now  given 
nere  at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  The 
men  in  the  English  choruses  wear 
evenlns  dress  with  greater  ease  and 
confidence  than  our  Americans,  and 
they  look  and  bear  themselves  as 
though  they  were  to  the  manner  born. 
This  might  Justly  also  be  said  of 
Englishmen  who  play  small  parts  In  ; 
comedy  and  drama. 

Surely  the  young  woman  who  creat- 
ed the  part  of  the  Irish  girl  In  Lon- 
n   i  ould  not  make  us  forget  Miss 
lla   Sanderson,   whose   brogue  and 
Ivete  ii re 'delightful,  whose  dancing  J] 
charming  by  reason  of  its  light-  I 
M,    grate    and    spontaneity.     And  J 
ilng    .Miss    Sanderson    with    skirts,'  | 
W  hiding,  now  revealing,  as  though  j 
i   dancer.  -  were    unconsciously    the  | 
>rt  nf  admiring  breezes,  one  might  j 
11    ask    whether    the  bare-legged 
nbollc  dancers  have  any  advantage 
-r  her  in  the  display  of  beauty,  or 
ether  they  are  at  once  recognized 
none  desirable.    Hazlitt,  consider- 
ing  the   comic    writers    of   the  18th 
entury,  declared  that  the  costumes 
vorn  by  belles  of  former  days  "as- 
ipte,]  wonderfully  In  heightening  the 
Hysterics  of  the  passion." 
"Wycherly  and  Vanbrugh."  he  wrote, 
'could  not  have  spared  the  dresses  of 
Vandyke.     Three    strange    fancy  cos- 
umes.  pprverse  disguises  and  counter-  i 
elt  shapes  gave  an  agreable  scope  to 
he  Imagination.     •     •     •     The  senses 
vera  no(  to  be  gratified  in  an  instant. 
^ove   was    entangle.!    In    the  folds  of 
he  swelling  handkerchief,  and  the  de- 
Ires  might  wander  for  ever  round  the 
'Ircumfcrcnce  of  a  quilted  petticoat,  or 
ind  a  rich-  lodging  in  the  folds  of  r 
la  mask  stomacher.  There  was  room  ff  , 
•ems    of    patient    contrivance,    for  :oi 
housnnil    thoughts,    schemes,    conjei  f: 
!!•  s,  hopes,  fears,  wishes.  There  seemt  tl 
io  end  of  obstacle?  and  delays;  to  ove' 
■ome  so  many  difficulties  was  the  wot 
if  ages.   A  mistress  was  an  angel.  co»T 
eaied  behind  whalebone,  flounces  a™' 
iroende.   What  an  undertaking  to  pen. 
rate   through  the  disguise!    What  :  i 
m pulse  must  It  give  to  the  blood,  wh. 
'    1     n  less    to   the  Invention,   what  wt 
'olublllty  to  the  tongue!    'Mr.   Sri  ' 
■on  are   n   brisk   man,'  was  then/.  ,! 
noft     significant    commendation ;  "or 
inwadays,  a  woman  can  be  but  nit  s 

  Tot. 

The  itory  and  music  of  "The  Ar,d- 


i  anu snockedby  the 
Mme.  Cavalieri  will 
ng  at  this  house,  al. 
i  advertised  as  mem- 
Imagine  Mr.  Henry 


Debussy,  aria    from    "The    Prodigal  '  Oscar  Wilde's  famous  description  of 

Mr  Hall  Caine  as  'one  who  writes  so 
much  at  the  top  of  his  voice.'" 

Nor  were  the  actors  spnred.  "A  great 
deal  of  the  acting  was  worthy  of  the 
play  in  what  we  mac  call  its  earnest 
Insincerity."  "Mr.  Guy  .Standing  smiled 
and  murmured  in  sinister  fashion  as  the 
diabolical  Premier,  and  lived  up  tc  his 
official  greatness  hy  Invariably  enter- 
ing rooms  witli  his  hat  on." 

The  incidental  music  was  written  by 
Moscagnl. 


vb 


tit; 


Ino  any  one  of  the  dirertors  of  the 
Ho  ion  Opera  House  gTeatly  exorcised 
over  reports  of  Impending  divorce  suits 
brought  by  or  ugalnst  these  members 
If  there  were  to  be  rigid  supervision 
of  Singers'  morals  In  anv  leading  onera  1 
hous.  .  Hi-  company  might  lose  some  I 
or  Its  most  brilliant  utaix.  Singers 
are.  after  all,  human  beings,  mere 
rnortals  They.  too.  have  their  love 
affairs,  their  happy  and  tifthappv  mar- 
riages, as  do  the  people  that  applaud 
}Fm-  Tnere  are  blameless  women  on 
ino  stage,  and  there  are  also  greedy 
women,  greedy  ror  money  and  noto- 
riety, unscrupulous  in  the  pursuit  or 
them.  •    t  .  .  "\  ■  J 

There  Is  this  to  he  said  about  Mme 
Llna  Cavalieri:  She  ha*  neve?  le,' I 
anything  Interfere  with  her  work  as' 
a  singer,  and  she  has  always  treated 
the  public  with  respoct.  She  has  been 
Ambitious  ever  since  she  began  Iter 
oat-ear  as  a  dancer  and  singer  in  music 
halls.  Her  ambition  was  nn  honorable 
one:  vsi,e  wished  to  win  fame  in  grand 

fix  .X?  u,,a,'.n  ,nf  K"ul  sll°  has 
worked  like  a -galley  slave.  Mr.  Victor 
Manrel  salt!  to  me  last  wlnler  that  In 
his  life  as  a  singer  and  teacher  he  had 
never  known  a  woman  who  worked  so 
conscientiously,  inrtcfatig.ibly  and  In. 
trlltgently  as  Mine.  Cavalieri  had 
worked  under  his  Instruction.  When 
she  first  appeared  in  New  York  she 
was  known  chiefly  h»  a  "professional 
beauty,  ami-  the  critics  were  disin- 
clined to  view  her  seriously  as  a  singer. 

She  Is  a  beautiful  woman,  a  radlantlv 
beautiful  woman.  Beauty  Is  not  a 
crime.  Taks  the  case  of  Helen  whose 
face  and  body  brought  ruin  to  Troy. 
Her  beauty  was  so  wondrous — for  she 
possessed  the  thereby  Three  attributes 
or  perfect  beauty — that  even  they  who 
had  every  reason  to  curse  h?r,  were  lost 
in  admiiytion  when  once  they  looked 
upon  her.  She  was  a  rare  creature  of 
the  gods,  they  said ;  it  was  fated  that 
sh>  should  "launch  a  thousand  ships." 
bring  about  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
humble  old  Hecuba  and  send  the  widow 
of  Hector  Into  slavery.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  she  hcrs;if  was 
blameless  by  reason  of  this  beauty.  But 
Mme.  Cavalieri  was  not  content  with 
the  gift  of  the  gods. 

We  saw  her  here  In  Puccini's  "Manon 
Lescaut";  we  saw  her  and  applauded 
We  would  all  fatn  see  her  In  "Tosca," 
and  •  In  "Thais."  It  was  her  wish,  a 
foolish  one.  to  appear  as  Carmen,  al- 
though Mr.  Maure]  protested  vigorously, 
saying  that  the  part  was  not  for  her 
voice  or  art.  She  persisted  and  failed 
But  what  woman  does  not  wish  to  shine 
bah  lUlly  In  Bizet's  onera?    Mi  s  Mary 


Harry  M.  Vernon  gave  to  a  play  in 
one  act.  produced  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage  at  Manchester,  Eng.  Aug 
22.  the  title  "The  Third  Degree." 
Casey,  an  old  offender.  Is  accused  of 
robbing  a  bank.  He  is  Innocent  of  tfils 
charge.  The  New  York  police  subject 
him  to  the  third  degree.  A  Mrs.  Van 
Hudenn  calls  and  wishes  to  find  the 
man  who  had  rescued  her  child  from 
her  burning  house — and  then  disap- 
peared. She  sees  the  photograph  of 
Casey  on  th«  Inspector's  desk  and 
recognizes  the  face  of  t|,e  savior  ol 
.I1!.'™  Carney  Is  cleared,  and  when 
■  asks  him  why  he  did  not 
bl  anil  explain  the  injurv 
he  answers  that  his  ex- 
uld  not  have  been  believed, 
t,  seized  with  remorse,  re- 
"or  of  his  ways,  orders  all 
ist  Casey  to  be  destroyed, 
Ise  shows  that  it  is  the 
not  always  the  admlnls- 
,  that  Is  so  seriously  at 
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The  ins 
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records 


tnitors  of  It,  tha 

fault."       .• .  ,1 

The  Lyons  Mali."  condensed  into  a 
•dramntlc  sketch"  In  three  scenes  and 
entitled  "The  Robbery  or  the  Mail" 
was  produced  at  the  Bow  Palace.  Lon- 
*ug.  22.  The  .Era  says  "this  is 
rst  occasion  on  which  the  story 
)lold  /arm  has  appeared  on  the 
hall  stage." 


don 
the 
in 
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Max  R»ger  has  set  music  to  a  poem 
in  praise  or  Zeppelin.  The  music  is  ror 
a  male  chorus  and  in  the  nature  of  a 
simple  hymn.  A  version  ror  solo  voices 
and  piano  has  also  been  published.  The 
poem,  "An  Zeppelin"  is  by  J.  C.  Glueck- 
Ilch. 

"Slmson  und  Delila"  Is  the  title  of  a 
tragi-comedy  produced  at  th?  Deutsches 
Theatre.  Berlin,  last  month.  The  play 
Is  by  Sven  I^ange,  :»  Dane.  Krumbak, 
a  writer  of  plays,  hus  finished  a  drama 
which  treats  In  verse  the  story  of  Deli- 
lah and  Samson,  and  his  wife,  a  profes- 
sional actress,  will  take  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  He  has  a  confidence  In  her 
which  Is  pathetic,  for  shs  has  had  fnany 
lovers,  and  the  latest  Is  Meyer,  a  low  I 
fellow,  and  a  rich  merchant.  The  sec-  I 
ono  act  shows  the  rehearsal  of  Krum- 
bak's  piece.  His  wife  and  Meyer  be- 
have In  a  manner  to  enlighten  the  hus- 
band, who  at  first  proposes  to  kill  them 
then  and  there,  but  he  wanders  about 
the  city  and  returns  only  on  the  night 
of  the  production.  The  wife  and  Meyer 
are  at  supper.  Krumbak  pulls  his  re- 
volver, bur  his  nature  is  not  that  of  a 
murderer;  he  shoots  himself  and  falls 
dead  at  his  wife's  feet. 

A  series  df  prizes  ranging  from  $750 
to  $.50  Is  ottered  by  August  ScherJ. 
newspaper  proprietor,  for  German 
waltzes  in  the.  style  of  "The  Beautiful 
Blue  Danube."    Anyone  may  compete. 

The  late  Capt.  Robert  Marshall,  dra- 
matist, left  it  personal  estate  valued  at 
about  $110,000.  The  rights  In  13  of  his 
plays  are  valued'  at  only  $1.25  each. 
"Yet  one  week's  royalty  due  by  Mr! 
Charles  Frohman  for  performances  of 
'His  Excellency  the  Governor'  amounts 
to  £18  18s  Od." 

Cleo  de  Merode  has  been  dancing  at 
the  Hippodrome  In  London.  She  was 
described  as  fresh  and  pretty  and  look- 
ing about  23  yenrs  old.  "Her  dresses 
also  were  very  fresh  and  pretty,  and 


At  Salt  Lake  City  on  Sept.  1  the 
Tabernacle  Choir  of  300  singers  sang  Q 
pieces  for  phonograph  i^-  reproduction, 
and  the  Deserct .  Evening  News  began 
Its  account  of  the  performance  bv  say- 
ing that  It.  "may,  without  stretch  of 
the  Imagination,  be  considered  the  most 
Interesting  effect  in  local  musical  his. 
tory."       ,  f 

"Operations  began  at  S  o'clock"  and 
"at  the  expert's  request,  the  ladies  all 
lemoved  their  hats."  Prof.  McCl-illan, 
the  organist,  had  to  play  all  of  his  ac- 
companiments double  forte,  "and  the 
two  Soloists,  Mrs.  Fdw-ar.l  and  Horace 
Ensign,  were  placed  with  their  faces  In 
one  of  the  hqrn  bells.  Of  course  fine 
shading  was  out  of  the  question." 

The  program  Included  the  soldiers' 
chorus  from  "Faust,"  the  "Hallelujah" 
chorus,  the  "Inflammatus"  from  Ros- 
sini's "Stabat  Mater."  "Unfold  Ye  Por- 
tals." "Gypsy  Sweetheart"  ami  other 
pleasing  compositions,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Prof.  Stephens,  the  conductor, 
was  delighted  and  "his  face  beamed 
like  tho  rising  sun." 

The  performance  of  "Henry  VIII.,"  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,  produced  by  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  Sept.  1.  lasted  from  7 
o'clock  until  nearly  11  In  spite  of  liberal 
cutting.  Sir  Herbert  and  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  were  reproached  for  slow  de- 
livery of  speech.  "Slow  acting  Is  as  dull 
as  a  slow  sermon  and  worse  than  slow, 
cricket,  and  'Impressivencss'  gets  Its 
wrong  effect  when  It  nearly  sonds 
people  to  sleep."  The  production 
was  a  gorgeous  one.  Each  scone,  even  - 
the  briefest  and  least  Important,  was  a 
delightful  picture." 

And  now  there  is  dispute  again  con- 
cerning the  authorship  of  "Henry  VIII." 
"It  is  very  uncertain  how  much  of  It 
(the  play)  is  Shakespeare's  and  how 
much  Fletcher's,  but  undoubtedly  a 
good  deal  of  it  Is  very  Indifferent  drama 
and  still  more  Indifferent  poetry." 


Jane  Hadtng's  father.  M.  Hadingue, 
celebrated  his  91st  birthday  laslnionth. 
He  was  a  good  actor  In  his  day  and  his 
daughter  says  that  she  heeds  his  ad- 
vice to  her  the  moment  she  has  to  make 
her  entrance  on  the  stage.  "Remembor 
who  you  are.  Whence  you  came, 
Whither  you  are  supposed  to  go."  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  three  as 
the  Child  In  "Le  Bossu"  and  was  held 
In  her  father's  arms.  D.  .  . 

The  Era  gives  an  account  of  Richard 
Strauss'  new  opera,  "Der  Uosenkava- 
ller  "  "Dr  Strauss  says  concerning  tho 
work-  'I  have  followed  this  time  the 
path  of  poetic  yet  wild  merriment, 
which  never  oversteps  the-  boundary  ,,or 
T.-icefuliicss.  The  second  act  closes 
with  a  genuine  "Vienna  Waltz."  and  the 
duet  between  "maid"  (Kammerkatz- 
chen)  Oktavlane  nnd  the  Baron  Ochs 
in  the  "t-ham-bre  se'pdre"  is  entirely 
composed  of  waltz  melodies.'  The  plot 
of  the  new  opera  is,  brlelly,  as  follows: 
In  the  dressing  room  of  the  Princess 
Werdenberg— one  of.  the  ladles  at  tb' 
court   of   Marie   Theresa   of  Austri. 
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"Col.  Charles  aduen  to  m. 
,  „    „.  qualifications   that  the  ideal  man  for 
J°WroJfiS\ftn  ?he  tropin  "should  not  bo  -er-muoh 
*'ln  of  tee  princess,  of  the  blonde  type."   The  experienced 


"whose  impassioned  lovemaklng 
isis  ner  She  and  Oktavlan  plot 
Ifer  The  youth.  In  his  becoming 
ime  as  Oktavtane.  the  maid,  begs 
oollsli  old  man  to  grunt  him  a  ren- 
nus"  ho  betas  ever  a  victim  to  a 
V  face'  agrees,  is  caught  In  the 
'and  disgraced.  Oktavian  and  the 
n's  intended  .brKle  then  form  a 
y  pair." 


-Wine  openers"  have  read  wnn  i  on- 
sternutloii  the  unfavorable  reports  about 
the  champagne  of  this  year  but  they 
ahou  d  not  be  disturbed.  No  matter 
what  the  grape  crop  Is.  filled  cham- 
pagne bottles  will  arrive  in  great  quan- 
tity New  Jersey  now  hus  u  rival  Ik 
Maidstone.  Eng.  where  a  beverage  la- 
belled champagne  has  been  manufac- 
tured It  contains  concentrated  grape 
luice'  and  "probably  gooseberry  and 
rhubarb  and  other  fruitS."  A  purchaser 
for  some  reason  or  other  perhaps  he 
»o,»»d    the   stuff   too   medicinal,  com- 

nlatned  in  court.    The  aefence 
?ha     it   was   wine   of   Maidstone  but 
urged  that  It  was  made  from  "specially 
Ported  pure  French  grape J£ce by 


Cow 
emus* 

actor' 


ThacUernv  nskert  ,n1n|pr  was  not 
lar  admiration  olV Inn  «"  °  r]1 
based   on   the  t ncl  It h»»  wh0 


possibly  the  husband  nad  '  to  |  ""^1^  Imported    pure  Frenchmen, 

friend— declared  in  Africa  hein£!. „ere  the  grapes  gathered  by  "sta- 

ohpose  »«lM«fvl2  lnreihalred."Sleb0TfSmoki.Vg  long  nines."    Tbe  sale 

5&«8  ISSa^  dlcd  ^V«  M,s.n^?fe 


would    have  red-haired 
There  is  no 
belief;  an 
popular  d — 

on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 


first   of    all   he?,^n  itelne  who  be- I 

Theodore  as  a  human  j  wj  ^ 

^^d.^^Vould'havo  behaved  I* 

frresslvely  a  coward    TT  s  Mtra 
fact,  thought  hta  toe    in  p 

donation  of  Mr.  Matthews  y          ,  e. 

cen 


I  others,  he  put 
I -which    In  this 


instanco  read 


Carte 
5rt  at 
extra 


of  -tne-faTr -shepherd  Icings;  the ^  laws  nnas  ^ut" beaut j ;  resides  in  the; 

of  Menu  forbid  marrla£e,nWf th*  time  mind  of  the  sculptors  who  represented, 
haired  girl,  and  long  hef°re  the  ume  mina  ,  .  ,  Jn  the  union  of  the  beau- 
o{  Menu  a  fearfu curse    was^pro    then,  ,      ,  the 


MYRON  W.  WHITNEY. 
Myron  W.  Whitney  was  not  only  for 
many  years  the  most  famous  oratorio 
bass  slnser  In  this  country;  he  was, 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  gain 
reputation  In  London,  as  his  friend 
and  associate.  Charles  R.  Adams,  the 
tenor,  won  renown  In  opera  houses  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  Mr.  Whitney  was 
by  nature  an  oratorio  singer.    It  is 
true  that  he  was  well  known  later  in 
his  life  as  a  singer  in  grand  opera  and 
in  operetta,  but  he  had  little  dramatic 
force  and  he  was  inclined  to  be  pon- 
tifical even  in  "Fatinltza,"  "The  Sor- 
cerer "    "Pinafore"   and   other  light 
operas  then  in  fashion.   Gifted  by  na- 
ture wtth  an  unusual  voice,  which 
was  impressive  rather  than  sensuous, 
he  studied  indefatigably  and  intell  - 
gently  under  able  masters,  and  his 
singing   commanded   the   respect  of 
musicians  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  general  public.    He  was  first 
and  always  a  singer,  not  an  inter 
preter  In  the  present  meaning  of  the 
word-  a  declaimer  who  occasionally 
shows  some  vocal  ability.    Singers  of 
Mr   Whitney's  school  are  now  rare, 
and  this  is  to  be  lamented.  His  stan- 
dards were  of  the  highest,  and.  mod 
est   he  was  his  severest  critic.  H 
was  not  only  modest;  he  was  simple 
and  manly,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
those  that  were  worthy,  not  given  to 
censure,  a  man  truly  without  guile 
He   enjoyed   life,    especially   out  of 
I  doors,  for  he  was  a  born  fisherman 
1  and  at  home  in  the  woods.     His  last 
1  years,  spent  on  his  farm  near  Sand- 
wich, were  happy,  and  if  he  then  re- 
membered  his   triumphs  in fc  concert 
hall  and  theatre,  it  was  without  bit- 
terness  or  discontent. 

andreXs^tomfohrde. 

The  proprietor  of  a  well-known  res- 
taurant may  well  be  ranked  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  a  town,  and 
when  he  dies  the  horizon  to  many 
seems  contracted.    The  individuality 
of  the  landlord  shapes  the  character 
of  his  restaurant.    This  was  as  true 
of  the  late  Andreas  Tomfohrde,  as  It 
was  of  men  whose  names  were  as 
household  words  in  London  or  Paris." 
Mr.  Tomfohrde  was  one  of  several 
men  whose  restaurants  and  taverns  In ' 
Boston  had  more  than  a  parochial! 
reputation.    There  were  visitors  who, 
Identified  by  his  name  the  district  In 
which  his  restaurant  was  situated. 
There  are  strangers  as  well  as  citizens 
who  have  cherished  associations  with 
the  rooms,  the  table  equipment,  the 
dishes  served  and  with  the  host  who 
for  years  was  a  familiar  and  direct- 
ing figure.   Such  men  in  the  course  of 
time  become  traditional  characters, 

(almost  legendary,  and  stories  will  be 
I  told  of  the  old  days  when  Tomfohrde 
'ruled  and  ministered  to  the  comfort 
of  his  guests. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


I  7Z  *  wlir  Tranche  "   No  doubt  he  buys  old  port  at 

Mr.  Boyle  hopes  that  science  will  Blam  he-,Iln^s  a  boUle  w,th   nQ  . 

demonstrate  the  comparative  lmmun-  charge  for  the  Deeswing. 

lty  of  the  red-headed,  for.  in  his  opm- 

need  compensation. 


And  as  champagne,  whether  it  be  the 

which 


»ry  human     There  was 
,endo  of  tim'dlty    Little  t)^  iu 

natura\»*hiw?t8Ur>«.  And  this, 
sre^t>,  frte  from  extravagance  at 
Rrowth.  free  "om  ,t*  ,,„max  inevi-i 
Ublv.  Theodore  could  not  have  acted, 
"^erTwere  many  delfchttul LffiM 

rree  of  1 
Perhaps 
lv  ac 
Theodore. 


d  on  the  K»hwhl^  "wno         »^uti^"that  ftaaliy  triumphs 
red-haired  and  utter  frlghtfui^yeiis^  Deamum  ^nmen    are   as  beautiful 


The' 

women  are  as  beautuui  asi 
stood  for  Phidias,  and  as  for 
of  the  Greek  Venus"— artists, 
eyes  to  see  it.  whilst  today 
ind-  that  is  all  the  difference. 


ilf  not  mate  with  them;  Beauty  is  character  and  expression, 
and  of  course  there 


cause  others  wi 


»  old  trad,:  |^  ^ Q 


tion  about  Judas  Iscariot.  thee  ye  discussions  and  analysis;, 

Yet  there  were  ravage  races    -ar  uutj   01  desperate  and  fatal  pas- 

Boyle,  that  were  feared I  ant  mist,  us     hence  aiso         thevparish  with  amaze- 


Boyle 
ed  In 


her?' 


J£°wl  ^'^oX^^n-c^  only  answer  is:  "He  saw. 

ner  the  virile  qualities  ot  then •  foes 


indiVectionT  by  reserve   W  tne  w.  u  ? 
ness  to  admit  a  certain  degree  01 
ligence  in  the  audience     Pern a. 

crowning  mpr'*  2  w^s  thA  Theodore, 
able  performance  was  tnis 

even  when  M  w«  most  co«ara 
?hTspeCc^w^n^W  «tlo  with 

£«wimr^s^mi|s 

and  aspirations.  Mr 


ner  -. 

not  as  a  sacrifice  to  o  ,  ---  ^  11rata 

they  liked  "long  pig"  af  .^^^'ieath 
than  other  meat,  provided  the  deatn 
of  the  person  had  not  been  due  to 

!»w'«tff«sr^ 

throw  loose  their 

ears^  and. they  pain,  "^rieir"" "favorite 


cods,  but  because 


to 


beverage  was  human  blood. 

There  were  the  Venetian  blondes,  the 
gorgeous  women  painted  by  Titian.  Mr 
Boyle  forgets  that  in  the  time  of  that 
painter  there  was  a  craze  for  hair  of 
••Titian  red  "  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
other  Countries  where  brunettes  by  na- 
?urTwere  in  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Poets W|ang  the  praises  of  the  blonde  m 
term.  oaf  adoration.  The  Venetian  wom- 
en sumptuous  creatures  of  Pleasure 
were  cunning  in  the  use  of  hair  washes 

and  dyes.  Many  reclPes  *°rnretd0  °USS  it 
en  locks  have  come  down   to  u 


she  was  *n 

»J  o^thceogProfe.or  ^  the 
be  enjt 

many  during'the  engagement. 


houfd°  not "bV  forgotten  that  many ^prob 
ably  the  most  of  the  women  who  sat 
for  Titian  and  painters  of  the  yoluptu- 
,r  liuau  _  born    brunettes.  In 

the  red-haired  were  envied; 


ous    school    were   born  brunettes 
those'years  the  red-haired  were  er 
not   the   carrot-heads,   not   the  sanay 
complexloned.  but  the  red. 
Mr  Boyle  finds,  as  before,  this  cause 
the    old    and    widespread^  feeling 


"Love  Among  the  Lions"  Well 
Played  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  First 
performance  In  Boston  of  'Love 
Among  the  Lions,"  a  f"^/0^?6 
In  four  acts  by  Winchell  Smith, 
founded  on  a  novel  by  F.  Anstey., 
Produced  by  Charles  Frohman  I 
.  »    e  Matthews 

Theodore  Sanders......   ivan  Simpson 

Prof.  Charles  PolklnSon...^.-l^,«  ster)lng 
Chumley  Sir/iHI, 


«rebyMd&tbirenP^oyi 
manv  during  the  engagement,  and  it 
deserves  success. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  produc- 
Uon  in  Boston  of  "The  Fortune  Hunter, 
by  Winchell  Smith. 

Nathaniel  Dunoan  John  »^ 

"^lurnhlm VAV".V.V.5wSS2  'lESS 
Grfhlm  Forrest  Robinson 
uranam.   ^.i  iAQ  Triaher 

Mr. 
HI 


^orgeKimV.V.-.V.  ^^0" 

Sam  Charles  Flsher 

lkickwooo   .George  Centre 

•Wat,V"V:V.V.V.V.V::.V.'.V.V..John  G,  Brownen 

Betty  Graham  M?fy  Rjan 

Joele  Lockwooa  ^  Bru?" 


for 


Archibald  Chumley  w'lson  Reynolds    Gipsy  Messenger.... 

Chevalier  Nolno.  ••vv''=°    t  CoS3art    Queen  ot  the  Gypsl 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Aborn 
Opera  Company,  Inc.,  presents  The 
Bohemian  Girl."  The  cast^: 

Count  Arnhelm  ,amC,paulSVlctor 

Thaddeus   Maurice  I.aviene 

Florestein.  Charles  Gallagher 

Devllsboof   R-Tmh  Nlcholls 

Captain  of  the  Guard  Ra  £h  ^lcholl9 

.Officer   c  Drurahellcr 

|Servant_  _. :J  .'.H.  Ben  AH 


Mr.  Frederick  Boyle,  a  London  jour-, 
nallst,  writes  entertainingly  about  red 
hair  at  least  once  a  year  He  does  not 
franklv  announce  his  subject,  but  hires, 
the  reader  on.  no  matter  how  wary 
the  reader  may  be.  Mr.  Boyle  s  latest^ 
Xt'c-lV  begins-  "Lieutenant-Colonel  h,r 
!  Ha v*,'o4  Charles  told  the  British 
Medical'  Association  that  the  kind  ol 
n  ,,'  best  suited  to  live  and  work  in 
'  the  tronics  is  a  'good  ordinary  type 
of  B'itisher,  with  a  good  head  well 
Swewed  on.  a  good  temper,  and  not 
~r.-  intellectual  '  "  Who  would  think 
thfs  quotktion  would  leadtejhe 
adlng  of  Mr.  Boyle  s 
>ut  the.  detestation  o 
jng"  barbarians  and  S' 


pet  stories 
red  halri 
mi-civilized  I 


:t  re<l  hair;  that  the  red-headed 
were  generally  restless  and  combative, 
foremlsTfn  mischief.  "Their  blood  runs 
aulcker -  and  hotter-they  lead  a  forlorn 
hope  like  Wolfe,  or  follow  an  idea  to 
the  very  end,  like  Columbus."  No  won- 
aer  that  the  less  energetic  fear  jadto; 
like  them  "It  is  significant  to  me, 
savs  Mr  Boyle  "that  all  the  morsels 
of  skin  removed' from  old  church  doors- 
skins  of  captured  Danes  flayed  alive,  as 
legend  tells-whlch  have  been  examined 
Sr  the  microscope  prove  tc -  have  be- 
longed to  red-haired  men.  They  rasniy 
ousted  in  advance  of  their  fellows,  or 
obstinately  lingered,  seeking  plunder." 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Americans 
have  much  to  learn  in  the  art  of  col- 
onization.     We   are   classed   with  the, 
French  as  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
the   English,    the   Germans    and  the 
Dutch    Whv  should  not  the  government 
see  to  It  that  officials  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Porto  Rico,  that  men  in  charge 
of  the  Panama  canal  should  be  blondes 
so  that  the  deported  may  have  a  fairer 
opportunity?    The  statement  was  made 
Recently  that  the  blonde  type  is  disap- 
pearing   Statements  of  this  nature  are  1 
fooseF/made.  as  when  it  is  said  as  from , 
a  tripod  or  a  sacred  grove   that  the 
blonde  woman  at  40  years  is  'ess  at- 
tractive   less  desirable  than  the  bru- 
nette   There  are  blondes  that  are  pulpy 
and  there  are  others  firmly  knit,  with 
fleih  af  hard  as  nails.    There  are  bru- 
nettes that  are  acrid,  nervous,  stringy; 
there  are  others  that  are  as  gorgeous 
,  and  indolent  as  Walt  Whitman's  sum- 
'  mer  sun     To  the  broad,  unprejudiced 
'amorist?   blondes    and    brunettes  are 
among  '  the    ^olcest    d.spe^ations  of 
Providence.    Nor  is  he.  like  Paul  ver 
falne    fussy   about  the  nuance;  he  Is 
contented    with   the   color.     To  argue 
seriously  that  a  blonde  is  necessarily  a 
finer  tvnc  than  a  brunette  may  serve 
ter  academic  discussion;  the  disputants 
choose   their   wives  without  prejudice. 
Perhaps  Mr  Boyle  himself  has  red  hair, 
Is  there  are  fierce.  Jew-baiters  in  Europe 
whose  ancestors  we.e  Indisputably  of 
the  chosen  people.    There  are  lovers  of 
belutv  who  maintain  that  the  Hindus 
have  the  most  wonderful  skins  and  com- 
nfexlons-    witness  the   men  that  were 
with  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  last  season. 
Then  there  is  a  strange  fascination  in 
Contrasts     A  radiant  blonde  with  coal 
black    eyes    and    eyebrows;     a  dark 
Skinned  woman  with  tawny  hair;  these 
have  then-  ardent  admirers.    The  quad- 
roon   the  octoroon,   the   marabou,  the 
Inff    the  mulatto- they,   too,  may  be 
lions  works  of  nature.    And  as 
matter  of  f 
not  easily 


TRW.  "  Albert  S^^^-ciarinoT^andyslde 
Hannibal  Sawklns  .. . .  -cliren^ol)erl  Reese 

Gustave  Brlnkerhoff  Qeorge  T  Barber 

Henry   .George  Spalvln 

Attendant   Jane  Oaker 

Lorana  de  Castro  May  Blayney 

Mile.  Leonie 


Miss'  Bettlna  Freeman 
Miss  Blanche  Dufflelrt 
.  .  .Miss  Bernlee  Child! 


EHs?  Clarens 

Ruth  Rakesberry   vm'y  Sumers 

MaThiS  ' farce  was'  » 

time  early. this,  yea^_ln^ew  ^Theatrei  w,mam  H   Langdon  Tboa  A.  Wise 


Arllne  

Buda   

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  Reproduc- 
tion of  "A  Gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi," a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Harri- 
son Rhodes  and  Thomas  A.  Wise. 
Principals  In  the  cast: 


Time  can,  .... '»  -'r— h  "  f-anicl c  Theatre,  William  H.  Lani 
It  was  produced  at  the  uanic  .  „Bud„  Halnes 

New  York.  Aug.  8,  when  Mr.  >vl?.^  _        T  »...,.«. 


Will  Derr.ing 
Jo.  »vh  Weber 
IV  Forrestelle 


New  *or«.  auk .  o,  """"■._  tnat  city.      James  Stevens... 

made  hie  first  appearance  in  that  euy      Gharles  Morton   .-.Wm.  -, 

As  all  true  farces  should  te     ^ove  ,      Langdon  Harold  Hendle 

Among  the  Lions"  is  extravagant  In  sit-  H     t,  "  peabody  ^'""d  Perry 

*2{22  _nd  ir  diploeue.  in  its  violations  Cullen  Thos.  Hall 

of  the  laws  of  probability,  in  Its  cenca-  Dick  tun     .  stoneman  . .    Frederick  Bock 

of  human  weaknesses  and  foibles.  M      Spangler  Miss  Louise  DeRlgney 

ctprting  point,  however,  is  not  pre-  Caron&  Langdon. .....  .M  «  Ida  S  anhop. 

ShtoJ    «r,H    women   have  ,n-  Hone  Gaorgia  Langdon ..  Miss  Beverly  West 


tore 
The 


Satedthat  t^  weSal^gTeTemonyshouW  TJltr^ ^Yriices  McLeod 
sisi-tfu  t  imiifliml  manner. 


monv  drew  a  crowd,  and  there  was 


on  a 


and  voluptuous  bridal 


'America  and 'envied  the  bride  who 
gave  her  hand  nd  received  the  rln 


In 


I&fti  a  wtlaamu.  youth 

h,R  Ei?^s4dnhir thr* ft- 

Lorana  desperately. 


consentf  to  ^share  her  romantic  foUy 
and  then  endeavors  to  thwart  ner  piat^ 
Fate  Is  against  him.  .Obstacle,  that  ap_ 


££red  in.ir',rkhVe  are>emoved.  Dress- 
ing  in  the  Hon  tamer's  r00™^-  fl»r 
steuggle  to  be  brave,  he  faints  from  fear 
and  the  Hon  tamer  thinks  that  he  him 
self  Is  married  to  Lorana.  She  c 
that  her  Theodore  has 


Wi??«r  of  fact  there  have  been  women. 
rt^lV'  classified,    who    h*ve  dealt. 


that  'her  Th^do^e^teen-'marriec I  to 
Mill  Leonie    Hence  comnllcatmns  for  a 

Nolno,  the  Hon  tamer:  a  queer 
man  and  a  stupid,  maid 
In 

ImrVf  the~third  act  i 

.T       • » .  _   fftfoa  w 


In  the  third  ana.  »"u/nin  "and  the'end- 
!^ J/       %VX\s  th"e  weakest  si 


ressor  oi  »  moderA  svstem  of  eloo 
Bawkins.,  the_  proprietor ^of  ^e  c« 

a^To^thactethe^maln 

?ohu°rVhdabct  f%Si  '«ran,d 
more  amusing  than   In  the  tvr  ^ 
there  Is  opportunity  for  Miss  l'»h,wt,on, 
Lorana   to  give  an  eccentric  e^  > 
of  hysterical  despair.    As  a  wnoie 


SHUBERT  THEATRE  :    Frltzi  Scheff 
and  company  In  "The  Mikado,"  comic 
opera  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Cast: 
The  Mlkado  of  Japan ■  •  •  ™n^ ^anforth 

^an?-';p  r>i*"y  BeU 

ho-K.o...   H    s  Waterous 

PUh  Tush  ' '  '.'.■.'.'..'.'.'.'.Arthur  Cunningham 

Yum-Yum.  •.'.'.'.   Mme.   Frl.t.1  fl chert 

.•:.'.V.'.V.V..'/-Marle  Rose 

feSSSf'.V."V. V.-.V:.'   -.Kate  Condon 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  -  The 
John  Craig  stock  company  in  "The  Bells 
of  Haslemere."    The  cast: 

Frank  Beresford  .'  John  Craig 

John  Silkstone  Bert  Young 

Capt.  Vere  George  Hasse  1 

Reuben  Armstrong  Donakd  Meek 

Mo  tthe w  Broo kfleld  V.- i  1  f reW  Youn g 

Joseph  Thorndyke  Walter  Vlalker 

Capt.  Salem  A.  L.  Hlckey 

Patrick  Desmond  Al  Roberw 

Toby   Eben  James 

Dcrothv  Tremble'.  Florence  Shirley 

Mary  Northcote  i-Mab5'  C^Slt 

Norah  Desmond  Gertrude  Shlr.ey 

Evelyn  Brookfleld  M»bel  Cur. Is 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-'Polly  o,f 
the  Circus,"  by  Margaret  Mayo.  The 
cast: 

Rev.  John  Douglass  Herbert  Batrington 

Deacon   Strong  ^L,esl,e  „*eJ,ma," 

Deacon  Elverson  Walter  V.  Milton 

Doctor  Hartley  Howard  Lindsay 

Hasty  Jones  William  Henchey 

Uncle  Toby  David  R.  Young 

Big  Jim  Jules  Ferrar 

Joe  Barker  Alfred  Truesche! 

Mra  Wllloughby  Lillian  A.  Jackson 

Willie  Wllloughbv  EdsrarShRW 

Jennie  Wllloughby  Flora  wyman 

Julia  Strong  Victoria  Hannaforde 

Miss  Perkins  Eugenia  Forde 

Mandy  Jones  Marie  Plait 

Polly  Edith  Speare 


I 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


eroplane  at  Close  Range — Marshall 
P.  Wilder  and  Some  Shadowgraphs. 


That  the  Interest  created  by  the 
aviation  meet  has  not  died  out  was 
demonstrated  last  evening  by  the  in- 
terest.shown  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre, 
when  a  Herrlng-Curtlss  biplane  was 
exhibited.  The  machine  was  the  one 
that  was  used  by  Curtiss  at  Rhelms, 
France,  last  year.  There  Is  a  short] 
talk  with  Illustrations  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  aeroplane,  and  moving 
pictures  are  shown  of  the  meet  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  workings  of  the 
biplane  are  carefully  explained  by  a 
young  man  who  appears  to  know  all 
about  living.  . 

The  bill  this  week  Is  unusually  well 
balanceu.  Chassino.  called  the  world's 
greatest  shadowgraphlst,  lives  up  10 
hie  reputation.  Not  only  did  he 
amuse  his  audience  with  his  hands, 
but  used  his  feet.  too. 

J.  W.  Sherman's  first  presentation 
In  this  city  of  "Enchantment,"  a  se- 
ries of  tableaux  In  which  living  mod- 
els are  made  to  appear  and  disappear 
in  full  view  of  the  audience,  won 
much  applause.  The  art  wound  up 
with  the  vision  of  St.  Catherine,  the 
figure  coming  into  sight  and  fading 
from  view  on  a  well  lighted  stage. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  Just  as  enter- 
taining as  ever,  and  has  several  new 
stories  which  Keep  the  audience 
laughing.  Horace  Wright  and  Rene 
Dietrich  have  a  novel  singing  act 
which  is  a  complete  cuccess.  The 
voices  of  both  are  good,  and  they 
perform  with  a  vim  which  Is  con- 
tagious. 

Robert  Henry  Hodge  and  his  com- 
pany present  a  farclal  sketch, 
"Troubles  ef  Bill  Blithers,  Bachelor." 
Mr  Hodge  Is  droll  In  his  role  of  a 
bachelor  whom  three  women  persist 
in  making  love  to. 

The  RoWonians  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance here  In  their  musical  act. 
B  A.  Rolfe,  the  cornetlst,  was  ably 
aided  by  Miss  Marjorle  Riley,  soprano, 
and  five  other  men  and  two  women 
who  played. 

Henry  Cllve.  who  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Mai  Rturgls  Walker,  proved  him- 
self an  entertainer  of  ability. 

"TICUB1K 
AT  1HE  GLOBE 


Douglas  Fairbanks  Gives  New 
Impersonation  of  Himself 
in  Buchanan  Plav. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE 
GLOBE  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Cub,"  a  comedy 
by  Thompson  Buchanan.     Produced  by 
William  A.  Brady. 

Steve  Oldham  Doug-la*  VmlrDanka 

Jud»»  White  Cfc&rlea  Stanley 

.  •  •<♦   Kin*  Je.me»  A  Marcu* 

Hop  »U>ba  R.  A.  Writaell* 

Charlie  Hall  Elmer  Booth 

.Took  Bentlcy  Ernert  Baxter 

Noah  Renlow  Charles  Macdonald 

Tildes  McFtaMa  Joseph  Qreen 

Alice  Bentley  Mllllcent  Bvane 

Deckle  Kins  Blanche  La  toll 

Mrs.  Minerva  Renlow  Louise  Rial 

Mr.  Buchanan  calls  his  play  a  com- 
edy, but  It  is  now  a  roaring  melo- 
drama., now  a  farce  comedy,  and  at 
tlmee,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
young  woman  at  the  graduation  exer- 
:isei),  it  Is  a  sweet  mingling  of  both. 
A  reporter  of  the  Louisville  Courler- 
Tournal  is  sent  into  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky  to  write  an  impartial  ac- 
oount  of  the  Whlte-Renlow  feud. 
Viewed  at  first  with  suspicion  by  the 
White  faction,  he  Is  adopted  by  the 
members.  Falling  in  love  with  Alice 
Hentley  of  the  Renlow  faction,  he  falls 

nto  the  hands  of  the  leader  and  the 
'killer,"  nearly  loses  his  life  and  at 
last  is  discharged  by  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Courier  Journal  for  send- 
ing a  faked  story,  the  storv  which 
saved  him  from  being  shot  and  burled 
In  a  melon  patch.  The  play  ends 
abruptly,  Inconsequentially,  absurdly, 
as  though  the  dramatist  had  grown 
\veary  of  his  task  and  realized  the 
futility  of  his  work.  Even  If  Col. 
Henry  Watterson  and  the  "star  eyed 
goddess"  had  been  Introduced  In  an 
apotheosis,  the  ending  would  not  have 
been  more  preposterous. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  task 
was  not  an  easy  one.  He  wished  per. 
haps  to  treat  dramatically  a  feud  as 
tragic  as  any  known  to  Corsica  It 
is  evident  at  times  that  he  thought  of 
troatlng  rt  seriously.  His  seriousness 
i,..lna.t.  ot  tne  perfervld  nfelodrRma, 
with  his  McFlelds,  the  slayer  of  men, 
nobly  generous  at  the  end,  with  the 
superstitious  old  crone  seeing  ominous 
w'rn?.,n  t,he  CRbln  fire.  But  there  was 
Mr.  Douglas  Fairbanks  standing  walt- 
ior„  a  part>  which,  though  It  Is 
called  Steve  Oldham  In  the  play  Is 
really  Douglas  Fairbanks.  If  this 
comedian  should  play  any  other  part 
if  he  should  Impersonate  any  other 
"haracter,  the  public   would  he  dls- 

>ncerted. 

T'  11  u?s«  Mr  Fairbanks,  hie  peculiar 
)  <*e .  his  mannerisms,  his  quickness  of 
■i"wtee,  his  Imperturbability  based  on 
;£i?-M  i**1  18  *PPal"ng.  his  un- 
11  spring  good   nature.     Introduce  him 
-iniong  the  mountaineers,  and  they  must 
once   themselves   become  farcical, 
i  so  the  action  could  not  be  taken 
ousiy   by  the  audience  last  night. 


«!Sted  on  a  specril  'TCWi  disappointed 
■  •nlv  in  the  commendable  shortness  of  It. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  amusing  in  farce- 
1  comedy  manner;  as  a  compound  of  nerve 
and  cowardice,  as  a  man  of  Ingenious 
resources  and  equally  ingenious  ques- 
!  tions.  answers,  comments  and  reftec- 
'  lions,  as  floor  manager  at  the  school - 
'  house  dance,  as  captive  in  the  moun- 
\  tain  cottage,  as  brisk  or  sentimental 
I  wooer.  In  '  other  words,  he  was  con 
i  stantly  and  consistently  himself. 

There  are  scenes  In  this  play  that 
suggest  the  drama  that  is  yet  to  be 
written-  on  the  subject  of  a  Kentucky  I 
feud,  a  drama  that  might  be  as  grim  I 
and  romantic  as  any  Corslcan  tale  by 
Prosper  Merimee.  And  even  In  "The 
Cub"  there  are  a  few  scenes,  as  those 
I  hi  which  Alice  appears  in  the  first  act. 
and  that  of  the  schoolhouse  dance  that 
stand  out  prominently;  the  former  by 
reason^.of  the  charming  apparition  of 
Miss  Evans;  the  latter  on  account  of 
plausible  realism. 

The  play,  as  it  is,  will  undoubtedly  bt 
popular.  Audiences  delighted  with  the 
touch-and-go.  slap-dash  vitality  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  laughing  uproariously  at  his 
I  quips  and  pranks,  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire what  might  have  been  done  with 
the  subject,  or  whether  tht  moun- 
taineers with  due  allowance  for  ex- 
aggeration, are  true  to  life. 
The  company  is  fully  adequate.  Miss 
I  Evans  was  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  and 
ear  and  Miss  Latell  was  sufficiently 
grotesque  as  Beckie.  The  acting  of 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Marcus,  Macdonald 
was  especially  to  be  eomn  ended,  and 
Mr.  Green  had  moments  when  he  rose 
above  conventional  melodrama.  With 
Mr  Fairbanks,  effervescent  on  the  stage, 
it  was  not  easy  for  his  associates  to 
plav  their  parts  with  straight  faces. 

It  appears  from  this  play  that  a  new 
and  unfledged  reporter  is  called  a. 
cub."  In  newspaper  offices  of  the  East 
he  Is  called  by  mapy  names,  chiefly  un- 
complimentary, but  the  term  "cub.  de- 
scriptive or  one  of  ironical  endearment, 
Is  unfamiliar.  . 

This  afternoon  Thomas  A.  Wise  win 
play  I  minor  part  In  this  farce^Thurs- 
day  afternoon  at  th*  Majestic  Theatre 
Mr.  Fairbanks  will  be  seen  In  his  old 
part  of  "Bud"  Haines  In  A  Gentleman 
from  Mississippi." 

\    MEN  AND  THINGS 


Newspapers  of  New  York  stated  re- 
cently thart  Senator  John  Kean  of  New 
Jersey  was  graduated  at  Yale  University 
In  the  class  of  1876.  The  statement  was 
incorrect.  Senator  Kean  was  a  member 
of  that  class  In  freshman  year,  but  he 
did  not  graduate.  His  brother  Julian,  of 
the  same  class,  received  his  degree.  The 
senator's  arch-foe.  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Fowler,  formerly  member  of  Congress, 
also  graduated  in  1S7C.  The  senator  was 
not  a  hard  student  und  In  college  he 
was  interested  in  class  politics  rather 
than  In  his  textbooks,    ji  V 

There  were  other  men  in  '7G  at  Yale 
who    afterward    won    reputation,  and 

I  In  some  Instances  notoriety.  Mr.  Edgar 
E.  Saltus,  the  novelist,  left  college  In 

'  sophomore  year.  Mr.  Otto  T  Bannard 
was  graduated  with  honors.  Walker 
Blaine  was  brilliant  In  debate.  Gen. 
Bingham,  police  commissioner  of  New 
York  not  long  ago,  left  the  class  beforo 
graduation  to  enter  West  Point.  "Bob" 
Cook,  originally  In  '75.  received  his  de- 
gree In  '?«  Mr.  KImer  P.  Howe,  the 
distinguished  lawyer  in  Boston,  was  an 
honor  man.  Messrs.  Lispenard  Stewart 
and  Crelghton  Webb  were  then  as  now 

I  interested  in  society  news  and  events. 
Mr.  Victor  H.  Metcalf  ox -secretary  of 
the  navy,  left  college  to  study  law.  He 
was  known  for  his  skill  as  a  sculler. 


mantle  will  be  relieved  when  they 
learn  that  the  ghost  held  before  Mrs. 
Oyston  a  sprig  of  myrtle. 

There  have  been  men  who  by  rea- 
son of  a  wonderful  constitution  of 
body  breathed  forth  delectable  odors 
while  they  were  alive.  Plutarch  re- 
lates of  Alexander  the  Great  (In  the 
brave  translation  into  English  by  Sir 
Thomas  North)  that  the  conqueror 
was  thus  favored.  "I  remember  I 
red  also  In  the  commentaries  of  Arls- 
toxenus.  that  his  skin  had  a  marvel-' 
ous  good  savor,  and  that  his  breath 
was  very  swete.  Insomuch  that  his 
body  had  so  swete  a  smell  of  it  selfe, 
that  all  th«  apparell  he  wore  next 
unto  his  body,  tooke  thereof  a  passing 
delightful  savor,  as  If  it  had  bene 
perfumed.  And  the  cause  hereof  per- 
adventure  might  be.  the  very  temper- 
ature and  constituclon  of  his  body, 
which  was  hot  and  burning  like  fire. 
For  Theophrastus  Is  of  opinion,  that 
the  sweete  savor  commeth  by  meanes 
lof  the  heate  that  dryeth  up  the  mois- 
ture of  the  bodle.  By  which  reason 
also  it  apprareth.  that  the  drie  and 
hot  contries  pearched  with  heate  of 
the  sunne,  are  those  that  deliver  unto 
lus  the  best  spices;  bicause  that  the 
Isunne  drieth  up  the  moysture  of  the 
outward  parts,  as  a  matter  of  corrup- 
tion This  natural  heate  that  Alex- 
ander had.  made  him  (as  it  appeareth) 
(to  be  given  to  drlnke,  and  to  be 
hasty." 

Another  man  well  favored  in  this 
respect  was  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  He  was  not  chary  In  re- 
counting his  own  gifts  and  accom- 
plishments, and  in  his  autobiography 
I  this  curious  passage  occurs,  In  the 
section  beginning:  "I  shall  relate  now 
some  things  concerning  myself  which, 
though  they  may  seem  scarcely  credi- 
ble yet,  before  God,  are  true." 

After  stating  that  he  had  a  pulse  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  he  adds:  "It  Is 
well  known  to  those  that  wait  in  my 
chamber  that  the  shirts,  waistcoats 
and  other  garments  I  wear  next  to  my 
body  are  sweet  beyond  what  either 
can  easily  be  believed  or  hath  been 
observed  In  any  else,  which  sweetness 
also  was  found  to  be  In  my  breath 
above  others,  before  I  used  to  take 
tobacco,  which  toward  my  latter  time 
I  was  forced  to  take  against  certain 
rheums  and  catarrhs  that  trouble  me, 
which  yet  did  not  taint  my  breath 
for  any  long  time." 


It  was  stated  In  the  obituary  notices 
of  Myron  W.  Whitney  that  he  waa 
organist  and  choir  master  for  several 
I  years  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
The  late  singer  was  thus  confounded 
with  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  whose  name 
will  long  be  associated  with  that  church. 
Myron  W.  Whitney  never  played  the 
organ  and  never  went  through  the 
drudgery  of  training  a  boy  choir.  Mr, 
S.  B.  Whitney  came  from  Woodstock. 
Vt.,  where  his  father  was  an  Innkeeper 
well  known  the  country  round. 

One  of  the  singer's  chief  character- 
istics was  his  unfailing  humor,  which 
was  often  sharpened  Into  wit.  This  wit 
was  kindly,  never  malicious.  After  he 
left  the  stage  and  concert  hall  he  was 
persuaded  to  teach  for  a  time  in  Bos- 
ton; but  teaching  was  not  congenial  to 
him  and  he  gladly  returned  to  his  Cape 
Cod  farm  and  fishing.  His  sons,  Will- 
iam L.  and  Myron  W.,  are  professional 
musicians.  The  former,  a  well  rounded, 
admirably  equipped  musician,  teaches 
t  lie  art  of  singing.  He  at  first  Intended 
to  be  a  concert  singer,  but  a  curious 
shyness,  not  to  be  overcome,  has  robbed 
the  public  of  pleasure.  And.  although 
he  studied  composition  at  Munich  and 
elsewhere  and  has  written  songs  of 
such  pronounced  merit  that  publishers 
have  sought  to  add  them  to  their  cata- 
logues, he  has  not  yet  been  prevailed 
upon,  and  the  songs  are  still  in  manu- 
script. Tht  younger  brother  is  widely 
known  as  an  accomplished  concert 
singer,  and  he  has  appeared  In  opera  In 
France  and  In  this  country.  Some  may 
remember  his  duet  with  his  father  at  a 
Handel  and  Haydn  concert. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Oyston  of  Seattle  receives 
as  a  visitor  the  ghost  of  *»he  late  Lord 
Byron.  The  ghost  Is  described  as 
".superbly  beautiful"  and  "more  glori- 
fied" than  the  poet  was  represented 
when  he  was  In  the  flesh.  This  spirit 
appears  preferably  to  "the  clairvoyant 
vision"  of  Mrs.  Oyston  In  the  "quiet 
seclusion"  of  her  home.  "His  voice  Is 
as  musical  as  a  silver  bell,  his  bearing 
as  graceful  as  that  of  a  Castlllan  noble- 
man, and  his  manner  courtly  and  dig- 
nified." When  he  leaves,  "the  room 
seems  comparatively  gloomy."  Mr. 
Oynton  says  that  the  ghost  Is  accom- 
ptmled  by  a  "delicious,  spicy  perfume." 
Byron    was    passionately   addicted  to 


Prof.  Brander  Mattthews  lias  been 
taken  to  task  for  her  definition  of  the 
word  "Joint"  He  stated  In  court,  as  the 
readers  of  The  Herald  may  remember, 
that  the  word  is  applied  to  any  place 
whither  men  and  women  are  lured  to 
gamble. 

The  term  Is  not  a  very  old  one.  It  was 
unknown  to  the  early  compilers  of 
slang  dictionaries.  Matsell  of  New  York 
knew  It  not  in  the  fifties.  The  first  ref- 
erence quoted  in  the  New  England  Dic- 
tionary Is  dated  in  18R3  (Harper's  Maga- 
zine), and  the  term  was  then  applied  to 
nn  opium  den.  The  definition  in  this 
dictionary  Is  as  follows:  "A  partnership 
or  union:  or  a  place  of  meeting  or  re- 
sort, especially  of  persons  engaged  In 
some  Illicit  occupation,  specially  (in 
America)  a  place  Illegally  kept  (usually 
by  Chlne.se)  for  opium  smoking,  an 
opium  den;  also  applied  to  Illicit  drink- 
ing saloons."  In  students'  slang  "Joint" 
means  "a  club."  ' 

In  Henley  and  Farmer  s  Slang  and 
Its  Analogues,"  the  definitions  Include 
"a  gambling  house."  But  to  nine  per- 
sons out  of  10  "Joint"  Is  coupled  with 
"opium."   

To  C.  E.  F.  We  do  not  know  the  age 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  Matthews,  the  English 
comedian.  His  first  appearance  In  the 
West  End,  London,  was  at  the  Prin- 
cess' Theatre,  in  April.  1KSW.  as  Mr. 
Wentworth  In  "The  Star  of  India."  We 
understand  that  Miss  May  Blayney  Is 
the  wife  of  Mr  Matthews.  This  is  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States. 


"Skln-the-Goat,"  Fitzharris.  the  man 
who  drove  the  murderer's  in  a  cab  to 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  died  a  fortnight 
ago  We  have  seen  no  reason  given  for 
his  nickname  but  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette says  that  he  was  as  picturesque 
a  ruffian  as  his  name  was  quaint.  "The 
butt  and  sport  of  every  'hazard'  In  the 
city  of  Dublin,  he  was  none  the  less 
cunning  because  he  had  a  face  like  a 
damaged  Greek  god  and  wore  a  grim- 
ace that  concealed  an  evil  propensity 
toward  crime."   

Old  church  records  and  traditions  In 
Great  Britain  furnish  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  with  entertaining  material 
for  his  colossal  sociological  work. 
The  Scottish  Episcopal  chaplain  to 
Lord  Ogllve  administered  the  eucha- 
ris*.  on  the  Hold  of  Culloden  with  oat 
cake  and  whiskey  and  without  a 
though*  of  Irreverence.  No  liquid  re- 
freshment was  taken  In  the  old  days 
without  a  formal  blessing.  The  min- 
ister of  Dunrossness  wrote  in  1778: 
"After  baptism  he  brought  a  dram. 
Offering  to  take  it  without  a  blessing, 
I  checked  him.  I  am  afraid  that  soon 
forgetting  what  hed  been  told  him  he 
gave  loose  to  daft  mirth,  and,  going 
i  out,  was  struck  dead." 
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Fagan's  "The  Earth." 

When  Mr.  James  B.  Fagan's  play,  "The 
Earth,"  was  produced  at  the  Klngsway 
Theatre.  London,  in  April,  1909,  The 
Herald  soon  afterward  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  the  criticisms  pronounced  up- 
on it.  "The  Earth''  Is  now  published  In 
an  attractive  form  by  Duffleld  tt  Co., 
New  York,  In  the  series  entitled  "Plays 
of  Today  and  Tomorrow." 

The  leading  character  in  "The  Earth" 
Is  a  newspaper  king,  whose  three  chief 
papers  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
t.ono.OBO  a  day.  To  the  proprietor 
this  figure  Is  unsatisfactory.   When  his 


editor  recminuB  mm  inatTcirciiiartmi  i"^^ 
a  limit  of  elasticity,  he  replies   -  As 
When  there  Isn't  a  man  or  woman  fn 
the  world  who  doesn't  read  one™  ml 

ii    .2?,'  Tlle    manager    of  "The 

Earth"  says  -Amen"  to  this  and  adds' 
"Man,  dear  by  that  time  we"  be  In 
communication  with  Mars  and  be  run- 
thefe  SP      1  edUion  of  our  °wr»  up 

To  gain  this  circulation  Sh-  Felix 
Janion.  whose  mouth  shuts  like  a  stee' 

ahaiv-  SUrIy  man'  wh0  13  •'uncomfort: 

ably  alive,"  pursues  the  sensational  and 
has  no  respect  for  even  domestic  pri- 
vacy. "Before  I  went  into  journalism," 
?  says  to  his  editor,  a  decent,  well 
educated  man,  trained  in  the  old  school 
of  the  London  press.  "Wives  used  to 
ask  over  the  breakfast  table,  'anything 

™  Pe  u?aper'  ,dear?'  and  the  husband 
w\a.rirbl£  rePhed.  'nothing,  darling.' 
WeI''  I  Ranged  all  that.  If  a  man  says 
w."  on.?  of  my  Papers  in  front  of 
a  fj?,8  *.  liar/.,f J16  ,an>t.  ™y  editor's 
iL/00  u  And  11  there  are  days  when 
nothing  happens,  then  it  is  the  business 
of  the  editor  to  make  them  happen. 
tw!Lve.  got  to  make  things  happen, 
that  s  what  you're  there  for  «  »  •  Things 
are  always  happening— if  you  can't  see 

mportance  into  them,  you  haven't  got 
the  journalistic  eye."  Sir  Felix  com- 
plains of  a  correspondent's  account  of  a 
inii  fcla.is  /ailwa>'  smash.  The  editor 
IT  ,st2  thH, tlle  essential  facts  were  re- 
Ported  "Facts!  What's  that  got  to 
do  with  it?  There's  no  color,  no  de- 
tails, no  imagination.  He's  got  to  make 
you  see  this  accident-sling  his  news 
at  you  in  spasms-hurl  it  at  you  in  raw 
chunks  of  bleeding  humanity  If  ho 
can  t,  let  him  go  and  grow  flowers 
somewhere— we've  no  use  for  him. 
When  people  open  their  papers  In  the 
morning,  let  them  think  the  world's  up- 
side down.  Take  their  breath  awav- 
H°hJ.  iti™  ,the  ey9'  bane.  everV  day. 
7^.ll£e.lt_it  ?,a  Vnlc-  11  makes  them 
UJl,  the  re  jo"5r  ,ucky  they're  alive  " 
This  roaring  exponent  of  "modern 
journalism"  Is  bound  to  defeat  a  wages 
bill  to  be  Introduced  bv  one  Trevena 
who  Is  In  love  with  the  wife  of  a  dissi- 
pated and  spendthrift  nobleman.  Tre- 
vena s  love  is  returned.  Sir  Felix  dis- 
covers the  intrigue  and  threatens  Tre- 
vena with  public  disgrace  unless  he 
withdraws  the  bill.  Trevena  yields  to 
save^the  honor  of  his  beloved  one,  'but 
she  goes  to  Sir  Felix  and  declares  that 
she  will  visit  the  offices  of  other  news- 
papers and  tell  them  the  whole  story. 

•The  Earth"  has  already  announced 
that  the  bill  will  be  withdrawn.  Beaten 
by  the  woman's  heroism,  Sir  Felix  ac- 
knowledges his  defeat  and  publishes  a 
contradiction. 

The  play  is  entertaining  reading  and 
that  It  Is  an  "acting  play"  is' well 
known.  All  the  characters  are  sharply 
drawn;  the  dialogue  Is  brisk  natural, 
human;  there  are  strong  situations;  the 
moralizatlon  is  by  Inference  and  it  Is 
not  thrust  upon  the  audience  With 
Bessler's     "Don"     and  Galsworthy's 

Strife  Mr.  Fagan's  drama  belongs  to 
a  new  order  of  English  plays  that  com- 
mand respect— plays  with  Ideas  that  are 
dramatically  presented. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  Washington  Post,  discussing  the 
j all-Important  question,  whether  the  mint 
in  the  Julep  should  be  crushed  or  bruised, 
[exclaims:  "But  why  debase  whiskey  by 
|  mingling  it  with  meaner  elements?  Why 
not  take  It  (straight?  That  was  the  one 
virtue  of  Dickons'  Immortal  miscreant, 
(  Daniel  Quilp." 

Daniel  Ouilp  did  not  drink  whiskey. 
I  He  drank  rum.  and  he  did  not  alwavs 
drink  it  straight.    In  "The  Did  Curiosity 
l  Shop"  (chap.  Iv.)  Mr.  Quilp  "returns  home 
,  unexpectedly  and  finds  his  wife  drinking 
tea  with  her  neighbors.   He  Invites  them 
with  fine  Irony  to  stop  to  supper  "and 
!  have  a  couple  of  lobsters  and  I'omethlng 
light  and  palatable."   After  the  guests 
leave  he  punishes  his  wife  by  compelling 
her  to  sit  through  the  night  while  he 
smokes  and  drinks.    Hum  Is  set  before 
him  In  a  huge  case-bottle.    He  orders 
cold  water  and  he  mixe»  grog. 

There  was  a  famous  night  on  which 
Mr.  Quilp  drank  rum  hot  and  straight; 
when  he  entertained  Mr.  Sampson  Brass 
in  the  cabin  on  Qullp's  wharf.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Quilp  drank 
about  half  a  pint  of  the  bubbling  and 
hissing  liquor  from  a  saucepan;  that  he 
refused  to  give  the  lawyer  any  waters, 
that  Mr.  Brass,  much  against  his  willr 
look  a,  few  short  sips,  coughed  violently 
and  was  heard  to  declare  that  it  was 
"beautiful  Indeed." 

The  Washington  Post  also  says  that 
whiskey  taken  straight  "made  Nelson's 
bullies  gain  Trafalgar."  We  doubt 
whether  these  sea  dogs  drank  whiskey. 
They  were  fired  to  heroic  deeds  by  rum 
or  gin  or  brandy.  It  is  well  to  be  ac- 
curate in  these  matters.  The  great 
book  on  "The  Demon  Rum"  is  yet  to 
be  written.  Of  what  profit  is  it,  then, 
for  the  United  States  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation to  make  arrangements  for  a 
"wet  five-foot  shelf,"  a  shelf  of  books 
by  authors  ranging  from  John  Stuart 
Mill  to  Mr.  Holman  Day? 

There  are  barkeepers'  guides,  books 
on  ale  and  brewing,  treatises  on  wines 
and  strong  waters,  cocktail  lexicons, 
but  there  is  no  vast  and  authoritative 
work  that  will  at  once  command  the 
respect  of  two-handed  drinkers  and 
penologists,  barkeepers  and  humani- 
tarians, aesthetes  and  prohibitionists. 
We  are  told  that  this  brewers'  shelf 
■will  include  "Inns,  Ales  and  Drinking 
Customs  of  Old  England."  This  Is 
good  news  but  It  should  also  Include 
"Lavengro.'"  "The  Romany  Rye"  and 
"Wild  Wales"  by  George  Borrow,  for 
no  one  ever  wrote  more  intelligently, 
fascinatingly  and  lovingly  about  ale 
than  this  Knglish  gypsy.  He  judged 
the  quality  or  u  parish  by  the  ale  at 
Its  tavern.  Thus  did  lie  also  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  inhablta; 
M.irtimer    Collins,     walking  tlir 
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.Mowed  In  Borrow'*  foot- 
id  a  nice  know  lodge  of  ale 
'  fiirst  for  It.  Witness  the 
e  of  ins  "'vri  Sketches, 
not  come  up  to  the  stature 
Borrow,  oi'c  of  the  most 
res  in  lite  and  literature, 
r  'l.-in«st  Newman  of  Blrm- 
'.he  .  oil'  me  to  state  some 
In  an  KugUeh  review  pub- 
Parls  that  the  friend  of 
nfrs  and  Mr.  Petulengro  was 
than  a  bounder. 

^'-Vnrier-'^,;«s°l 


Taylor  might  have  said:  "  "Tis  mine,  lis 
His,  and   thousands  are  slaves   to  it."| 
W  e  should  have  welcomed  a  description 
>>r  the  cravat.    Perhaps  It  was  of  a  pp-i 
eullarly  defiant  red;  < perhaps  of  an  ex- 
jmilslte  Nile  itrceit  or  peacock  blue.  Was 
I  the  collar  of  the  Uladslonlan  order  of 
I  architecture  or  was  It  cut  abnormally 
I  low?   it  matters  not.  I 


pplejacW." 


my  beer 


'  While  Idle  moments  tilt 
i  The  brewers  'should  make  no  mistake: 

^uid'^ot'-rve^Spealed"^  Mr.  QuP|lP: 
I  The  world  to  Rive  thee  lasting  fame  com- 
|jamalcbansends  thee  sugar-cane   o'er  seaB; 
31*  d  pungent  spices  from  ^e  Antilles 
'.end   thee   the  perfumes   of  the  souinec.i 

|  France  s'lves  the  crimson  sorcery  of  her 

1  wSbrth^/  r.!7arlemy.«f  rr 

■And  vffin,  ot  the  Quartler  Latin,  where. 
rSatHng  around  thy  bluish  spectral light, 
Insouciant  students  and  alert  grlsettes 
.  Drank  *hee.  while  puffing  regie  cigarettes 
Mocking  with  merry  song  the  ataruet 
night'. 

Neither  this  poem  nor  the  brew  It- 
self would  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Qutlp. 
What  would  he  have  done  with  clg- 
areus-.  he  who  furiously  smoked  rank 
cigars?    Mr.  Sa-itus  wrote  sonnets  In 
praise  of  Irish  whiskey  and  of  Scotch 
wWskev     but    he    ignored  American 
rVd-eye and  Bourbon    The  poet  alas. 
,     did  not  write  as  a  theorist.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  written  better  verse  if 
Ee  had  confined  himself  to  toast  and 
water,  slippery  elm  tea.  and  to  bingo 
that    delicious   summer    drink  men 
tioned  bv  John  Phoenix:    Three  parts 
watlr  gruel  two  of  root  beer;  thicken 
wfth  /  little  soft  squash  and  strain 
through      a      cane-bottomed  chair. 
And  vet  root  beer,  according  to  report 
recently    did    Senator    Lodge  much 
harm       A     middle-aged  statesman 
should  not  run  such  risks  Jo  drink 
root  beer  safely  one  must  hav e  been 
accustomed  to  it  from  his  youth  up 
'     Vnd  in  this  praise  of  rum  punch. 
Mi1  Saltus  found  weak  adjectives  and 
haitins  rhythms  and  he  struck  false 
fnotes.     -Insouciant'.'      Alert.  ine 
grlsette  had  disappeared  from  Paris 
'when  Mr    Saltus  was  old  enough  to 
pronounce  the  word  and  wonder  what 
It  meant.   There  were  students  girls 
as  there  are  today  and  will  be  for 
years   to   come,   but  the   grlsette  as 
sung  bv  Beranger  and  Dr.  Oliver  W  en- 
dell Holmes,  the  grlsette  of  De -Mussel 
and  Murger.  has  long  been  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo. 

Dr.  William  Maginn's  "Maxims  of 
|0'Doherty"  should  be  v/ithin  easy  reach, 
and  the  volume  should  contain  the  song 
in  honor  of  gin-twist  and  the  still  finer 
on;  celebrating  the  pewter  quart.  Brown- 
trig's ,  "Nationality  in  Drinks"  should  not 
be  Ignored  and  Tennyson's  poem  about 
the  Cock  tavern  should  stand  beside  It 
We  do  not  recall  at  present  any  page  of 
Wordsworth  or  of  Mrs.  Felicia  Heman* 
that  is  clamoring  for  room.  The  ImU 
States  Brewers'  Association  in-  filling 
This  shelf  has  a  solemn  duty  to  dls- 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

The  Herald  oClast  Thursday,  men- 
tioning In  this  column  the  nickname 
"Skin-the-Goat."  by  which  lames 
Kltzharrls  wa«  known  in  two  hem- 
ispheres, said  that  It  did  not  know 
the  origin  of  the  nickname.  >  ™- e 
that  statement  was  made,  we  ha* e 
learned  from  the  Dublin  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times  that  kltz- 
harrls was  thus  nicknamed  Cr°m 
fact  that  he  once  killed  with  his  clasp 
knife  a  goat  that  he  discovered  eat- 
ing the  straw  out  of  his  horses  col- 
lar." We  should  like  a  more  .oman- 
tlc  or  a  more  brutal  Story,  one  that 
called  to  mind  the  splendidly  sawge 
days  when  kings  ruled  In  I.e  a  no 
and  they  and  their  Wives  ,a««  d'au*" 
ters  and  the  "good  people  '  were  pro- 
viding material  for  Mr.  Yeats  tales 

and  dramas.  

How  nicknames  slick!  We  fre- 
quently see  a  man  who  is  highly  re- 
spected in  this  community. 
land  and  beeves.  He  holds  PO*'1'0"8 
of  authority.  He  is  outwardly  im- 
posing, with  a  swelling  an.i  un- 
thatched  dome.  His  name  is  always 
on  the  list  of  "leading  citizens  a 
judicious  father  and  an  irreproach- 
able husband,  his  word  is  law  in  his 
household.  Vet  we  can  only  trunk  of 
htm  as  "Gufflns."  This  mcknaaie 
was  given  to  him  in  school  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  of  his  feet  for  boys 
are  cruel  animals  His  fee£  are  still 
large  and  the  nickname  is  theierore 
stm  'descriptive.  Would  he  answer 
to  it,  At  we  were  to  shout  it  when 
near  him?  Is  he  still  conscious i  o| 
the  fact  that  he  was  thus  Irreverently 
known?  Does  he  ever  speak  tne 
word  when  he  is  restless  in  the  night 
watches? 


SfmJs"  , 
rvoTitiim The  reader,  inking  down  a 
ftook  at  random,  should  not  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  suspicion 
that  he  has  in  his.  hand  an  elaborate  and 
ingeniously  disguised  advertisement. 

The  Washington  Post  may  say  that  it 
•  spoke^bf  whiskey  as  a  common  term  for 
*Biany  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  true  that 
"rum"  is  used  generieally.  as  explained 
hv  Dr  Holmes  when  the  question  was 
raised  at  that  ideal  boarding  house _:"po 
vou  go  in  for  rum  as  a  steaay  dilnK. 
gut  whiskey  is  whiskey.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  it  and  in  spite  of  the  K.;n- 
Cdatert  saying  some  of  them  are  bad 
There  are  various  .rums,  as I  New  England 


The  dignity  of  middle  age.  is  no 
protection  against  the  early  nick- 
name, whether  it  were,  unerring  or: 
wildly  fantastical,  nor  does  the  sanc- 
tity of  office  clog  the  memory  of  the 
man's  early  associates:  A  jndse  of 
i  the  United  States  supreme  com  t  was 
still  known  as  "Stump,"  even  when  he 
was  vigorous  and  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  The  nickname  at  school 
or  college,  surviving,  may  be  caught 
up  by  the  crowd  and  speed  a  citizen  to 
hfghoffice.  or  it  may  ruin  his  chances 
There  are  persons  singularly  gifted  in 
the  invention  of  these  names,  and 
they  are  to  be  feared.  Wi  Ham  Cob- 
bett  was  a  shining  example,  for  the 
nicknames  he  found  out  for  his  polit- 
ical foes  made  them  squirm  at  the 
tiwe,  and  in  some  cases  Preserved 
their  memory  as  a  fly  is  preserved  in 
amber.  -.  .  ■.  .:  - 

Parents  often  do  lasting  harm  to 
their  children  by  bestowing  on  them 
at  baptism  names  that  are  laughably 
i  incongruous  or  are  in  themselves 
ridiculous.  Montaigne  said  through 
John  Florio  as  interpreter  Every 
several  nation  hath  some  names,  which 
I  wot  not  how  are  sometimes  taken  in 
ill  part,  as  with  us  Jacke  Hodge,  Tom 
Will,  Bat,  Benet,  and  so  forth.  Wh> 
|  Tom  and  Will  and  Jack  should  be 
taken  in  ill  part  is  not  now  easily  ex- 
plained. We  doubt  whether  any  one 
was  so  irreverent  as  to  call  William 
I  the  Conqueror  "Bill"  to  his  face  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  cardinal 
showing  his  unbounded  stomach  ^  the 
point  of  calling  Henry  VIII.  Hank, 
'  old  boy."  After  the  parents  have  done 
their  worst,  schoolfellows  complete 
the  job.   They  take  advantage  of  some 


SSuSPtat  a^ay™ 

away  a  piece  of  nppleple  In  the  pocket. 

it  has  been  decided  for  the  benefit 
of  custom  house  officers  that  slippers 
composed  of  cotton  and  leather  are 
■■shoSs"  an  I  not  '  Wing  fPP"^  ^ 

«d^ 

hook  on  boots  and  George  Augustus 
IS&WfiF  «  l8wKr°oJe 

the  one  returning,  happy  one,  for 
whom  there  was  the .open  doo  and 

of  sentimentalists  of  the  sixties  if  one 
hand  of  the  mute  embrace  had  held  a 
pair  of  slippers.  / 

Women,  of  course,  still  wear  slip-j 
pers  and  not  only  as  an  irresistible 
weapon  of  coquetry— but  as  a  com- 
t~~*  ,„j  a  relief  There  is  no  more 
aelectaMe  plctwe  than  that  of  a  wom- 
an slippered,  before  an  open  wood 
fi?e  which  gives  forth  heat  and  also  a 
favoring  light,  not,  perhaps,  so  advan- 
tageous as  the  light  of  wax  tapers, 
hut  far  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  cyn- 
ical las  or  exposing  electricity,  how- 
ever artfully  softened.  But  a  strong 
young  man  in  slippers  is  not  her  fit 
companion  during  the  sentimental 
hours  The  male  may  have  his  slip- 
Mrs  for  the  bathroom,  for  the  privacy 
of  shaving— the  whole  body  shouldhe 
Relaxed  during  this  operation— and  for 
the  return  at  a  late  hour  and  the  nec- 
essarily stealthy  step  to  his  bedroom. 


women  of  "the  stage."     "Little '  is[ 

here  probably  a  term  of  endearment,  [ 
as  is  the  German  diminutive,  for  Miss 
Templeton  is  neither  temperament- 
ally nor  physically  slight,  not  evenj 
a  "fausse  malgre."  There  will  be 
pleasing  reminiscences  of  Edwin 
Booth  and  Tony  Pastor — Mr.  Hum-, 
mel  couples  them — of  Mr.  Belascoj 
and  Gov.  Hughes,  who  was  once  MrJ 
Belasco's  counsel;  of  John  McCul- 
lough,  Clara  Morris,  Mr.  John  Drew 
and  other  lights. 

Nor  will  there  be  in  this  volume 
any  trace  of  foolish  and  unworthy 
race  prejudice.  There  will  be  pages 
about  Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  "the 
most  courteous  Irishman  in  the 
greatest  Irish  city  in  the  world." 
Nor  will  "Bob"  Ingersoll  and  "Joe" 
Choate  be  neglected.  Mr.  Hummel 
has  long  called  them  and  others  by 
their  first  name,  so  his  intimacy  with 
them  will  be  unquestioned.  The 
wonder  is  he  does  not  now  refer  to 
Booth  as  "Eddie,"  to  McCullough  as 
Jack,"  to  Gov.  Hughes  as  "Char- 
ley." 

Alas!  this  book,  like  the  colossal 
work  of  that  other  eminent  sociolo- 
gist, Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  is  as  yet 
incomplete.  It  may  now  be  only  In 
Mr.  Hummel's  mind.  The  present 
generation  and  those  to  come  will 
never  forgive  him  if  he  does  not 
make  himself  the  central  figure  and 
strip  himself  as  did  the  illustrious 
predecessors  we  have  named.  One 
chapter  should  be  written  with  es- 
pecial pains:  "Advice  to  Young  Men 
TSnterlng  on  the  Practice  of  Law." 


i  emn  outy  10   u  »-i  tnejoo.    iiicy  ™  i  ;' ft  J  frhov 

hould  be  made  with  ;  ^tM^^^O^i^m.^ 


attribute  some  mental  disability  or 
imagine  some  unenviable  trait  ana 
brand  their  playmate  with  a  nick- 
name. These  condensed,  epigram- 
matic judgments  are  often  unjust,  and 
the  belief  that  boys  are  keen  judges 
of  character  is  a  popular  fallacy. 
They  are  quick  to  see  the  vanity, 
meanness,  pretensions,  hypocrisy  of 
older  persons,  but  their  judgment  of  a 
playmate  is  often  wholly  wrong  Yet 
there  are  men  who  persist  in  estimat- 
ing their  contemporaries  through  the 
recollection  of  school  days.  And  so 
villagers  can  with  difficulty  be  per- 
suaded that  the  boy  who  left  them  to 
make  his  way  really  amounts  to  any- 
thing as  a  man.  They  remember  his 
foolish  performances,  his  exploits  in 
apple  trees  and  in  watermelon  patches. 


d    more    specially     Med'oro.    Santa *PP£,&7»^ 

uz.  Jamaica,  pine-apple    hot  i  urn  and    nis  tritKS  pmy»  ^  neads  wnen 

Mer— th-  season  for  it  Is  approaching,  j,  bors  ana^ija  /accese  in  Boston, 


n  a  no-lic:-nse  village  we 
near  no  jov  "ells  and  see  no  bonfires 
Snmlldir?g-but  run,  is  something  nearer 
'and  farther  than  these;   its  "oiizon  is 
'cosmic     If  there  he  liquors  in  the  mys- 
terious    worlds     of     Hercules— toward 
which  some  sav  this  solar  system  and 
Wll    other    svstcms    are    tending— they 
wouid  he  legitimately  included  lathe  all- 
embrac  ng.  robust,  sonorous  word  "rum.' 


OHU  _  *  

they  hear  of  his  success 
Chicago  or  New  York. 


Where  there  are  many  boys  of  the 
same  name  nicknames  are  inevitable.  It 
is  said  that  at  a  great  feast  given  by 
a  Duke  of  Normandy,  the.  guests  were 
Seated'  for  the  sake  of  conveyance  hy 
their  names,  and  at  one  table  sat  tlO 
knights  named  William.  This  recalls 
Byron's  lines  about  the  Englishmen  of 
Pith  at  the  siege  nam?d  only  Thompson 
Snd  Smith.  Guests  thus  arranged  might 
easilv  complain  of  uncongenial  associ- 
ates and  the  disposition  that  pleased 
Normandy's  duke  seemed  no  better  to 
Moiukigne  than  ^he^practlce^of^the^m- 

Y^?iXroZrZ<$Z  ~-  ^«.i^0?^;u.  th£5."thit  began 

a  place  where  nicet.e?  In  dress  ,  names    as.  tor  .*            puddings,  pouts, 

regkrded.    This  shows  the  ad-  with  P  »^  P\feg%:e're  all  brought  in  to- 

i  of  wearing  cravats  and  col-  pork,  pancaKes          pieasant  game  for 

»t  display  originality   in   taste,  gether •  ««»•« '  ^ dren'  beneath  the  even- 

Gioklno  been  as  cowardly  as  n    hwe  (allish  nights.  "What 

js  who.   ill-at-ease.  in  haber-  ing  'amP  H^fng    with     A    could  be 

h..v  dishes     oes]""1"?.    'f„tn(>r    wishing  to 

Improving  glosses,  xhu-t 


Mr  George  Giokino.  meeting  Mr.  Rich- 
ird  Taylor  in  Pleasant  street,  pointed 
to  Mr  Taylor's  "neckwear"  and  ex- 
claimed  joyfully:    "That's   my  necktie 

and  that's  my  collar."  and  bv  reason  of  ....  .:.;„,  ....  . 

Il9  identification   Mr.  Taylor  was  re-    jSSrOeta  to  have  his  dishes  served lac- 
Wentworth  from  tne    P«*"i ,„    tv,e    first   letters    of  their 
for   four   mqatlis.   re-  ]  cording    to    the    n    ,6i  th      that  bega„ 


t    the  hattsrs  buy 
dee  that  the  clerk  says  are 
by  our  best   people,"  had 
selected  cravats  and  collars 
ibed>n  -e  to  convention,  he 


When  a  man  has  reached  the  apa- 
thetic years  he  may  toast  his  feet,  care- 
less of  observation  and  remark  before 
an  open  fire.  Slippers  are  not  then  in- 
congruous; but  they  should  be  chiefly, 
of  leather  and  they  should  have  no  heels. 
Few  now  in  the  city  can  indulge  in  open 
fires  It  is  true  that  there  are  gas  logs 
in  fireplaces,  but  they  are  a  hollow 
mockery  The  steam  radiator  is  not  for 
Ured  feet  and  it  has  no  fender..  Decor- 
ated slippers  those  worked  lovingly  in 
worsted*  with  heads  of  animals  or  with 
radiant  flowers,  are  no  longer  regarded 
'as  indispensable  tokens  of  affection. 
!  br  Landwer  wrote  a  prescription  for 
1  l.ord  Burghlev  to  ease  his  gout  by  med- 
teated  suppers.  That  was  in  the  16th 
century  when  men  were  removed  by 
noisoned  boots,  gloves,  helmets  sl.p- 
pers  as  noble  dames  were  no  longer 
dangerous  after  the  presentation  of  a 
fan  or  a  bouquet  or  by  the  honor  of  an 
attending  torch  held  before  them  with 
due  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  winct 
Public  slippers  vwould  now  be  thought 
poisonous,  as  four  centuries  ago  the 
sprinkling  of  easing  Powder  in  boots 
would  have  been  confounded  with  mur- 
derous Intent. 

EAGERLY  ANTICIPATED 

It  has  been  said  that  if  any  man 
should  frankiy  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  and  set  forth  his  views  and  opin- 
ions, the  published  record  would  be 
interesting  reading,  no  matter  how 
humble  or  insignificant  that  life 
might  outwardly  seem.  Few  havej 
been  recklessly  honest  in  autobiogra- 
phy. They  that  have  written  with- 
out reserve,  as  Casanova,  Cellini, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Franklin,  are: 
assured  of  a  certain  immortality. 

Many  were  delighted  when  they 
read  that  Mr.  Abe  Hummel  purposes] 
to  write  his  memoirs.  He  knew  many 
men  and  women  in  his  professional 
career,  which  was  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted. His  experiences  include 
those  of  prison  life.  He  has  been 
around  the  world.  His  memory  is 
unimpaired  and  on  the  witness  stand 
of  his  own  erection  he  need  not  be 
mute  through  fear  of  cross-examina- 
tion. Furthermore,  during  his  ab- 
sence he  has  made  a  study  of  soci- 
ology. His  memoirs'"  will  breathe 
forth  peace  and  good  will.  Did  he 
not,  arriving  at  Chicago,  last  week, 
exclaim  in  a  fine  burst:  "God  forbid 


QUEER  NEW  PLAY 
ON  LONDON  SIAGE 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mrs  Torrens,  in  George  Paston's\  play,  | 
"Nobody's  Daughter"  (Wyndham'sVThe- 
atre,  London,  Sept.  3,).  is  the  w.lfe  of 
Col  Torrens,  who  before  his  marrfage 
had  a  child  by  Mrs.  Frampton  before 
her  marriage.  The  girl,  Honora,  grows 
up  The  Torrenses  and  the  Framptons 
are  all  intimate  friends  when  Honora  is 
19  years  old.  "You  have  Mrs.  Frampton 
and  Col.  Torrens  taking  considerable 
pains  to  explain  to  the  audience  how 
very  repugnant  they  are  tdVme  another 
ln,\  how  unaccountable  their  fleeting 
Passion  of  19  years  ago  seems ,  to  them 
V,r>th     This  may  make  Mrs.  lTampion 


that  any  act  of  mine  should  give 
-publicity  to  matters  involving  those 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  profes- 
sional contact." 

Having  been  counsel  for  actors 
and  actresses  in  the  dear  dead  days 
beyond  recall,  Mr.  Hummel  will  nat- 
urally have  much  to  say  about  the 
people  of  the  stage;  "but  it  will  all 
be  kindly."  He  will  describe  temper- 
aments; thus  there  will  be  a  whole 
chapter  devoted,  to  Miss  Fay  Temple- 
ton,    "one    of    the    grandest  little 


and" «sp?cntamIltv-out  thank  goodness 
SnfraHtTh -satisfied 

Mr  Frampton  and  Mrs.  Toirens  may 
have  suffered,  they  don't  know  it.  After 
ail  what  iniurv  have  they  sunereu. 
fn'They  are  the  victims  of  pre-conjugal 
nfldetty  is  that  a  very  grave  matter? 
Whatever,  rigid  moralists  ma  say,  corn^ 
mon  sense  /'>swers  No  But  (»  tn«r 
have  been  deceived,  and  that  is  inu 
a  grave  matter,  seeing  that,  ui  a  piay. 
they  arc  bound  before  the  P13^'8..0^ 

of  course,  ■  is  a  fine  openms  jg 
we  women,  who  have  I  UI,derstand 

S^-n^an^SS.^ 
1 W  ^teri-s  the  .  play  a. 


ers?  Why.  certainly.   Let  Mrs.  Framp- 

lenng,  for  their  deception.  But  what 
e  find  is  not  so  easy  to  forgive  is  their 
[fidelity  to  on©  another,  their  cailou3 
agreement  to  regard  their  'big  mistake' 
as  a  mistake,  and  nothing  else,  the  in- 
decent haste  of  each  to  quit  the  other 
pour  se  ranger  in  wedded  bliss  wltn 
somebody  else.  Perverse  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  should  like  thera  better  if  they 
'  were  a  little  less  ashamed  of  themselves 
and  spared  J'or  one  another  some  cf  the 
sympathy  which  they  lavish  on  their 
■  (iter  'lawful'  companions." 

The  Royal  Carl  Rosa  Company  pro- 
duced Verdi's  "La  Forza.  del  Destino" 
Sept.  2  at  the  Kennington  Theatre  for 

;  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  In  England.  The 
stuhe  company  produced  Goldmark's 
"Queen  of  Slieba"  the  Monday  before, 
for  the  first  tlme-ln  London.  The  opera 
by  Verdi  was  in  Col.  Mapleson's  reper- 
tory in  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mme.   Dotti,  whose  real   name  was 

!  .Swift  Goldmark's  opera  had  been  per- 
lormed  at  Manchester  last  spring  and  in 
other  prpvrnciaf  cities.  The  censor  had 
objected  .to  a  par/ortnance  in  London,  as 
he  had  long  objected  to  "Samson  ana' 
D-lilah"  in  operatic  form.  The  Lon- 
doners do  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
interested  in  Goldmark's  work.  The 
Referee  attempts  to  explain  this: 
'  Doubtless  this  Is  owing  to  the  p3- 
cullar  distrust  with  which  the  Londoner 
regards  anything  new.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  are  more  'canny'  Sotch  folk 
in'  London  than  in  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
but  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  of  econ- 
omy scarcely  accounts  for  the.  singular 
non-speculative  'spirit  which  rules  Lon- 
doners with  regard  to  enjovmente." 

Some  one  signing  himself  •  "A  :Music 
Lover,"  has  written  a  long  letter  to  the 
Evening  Post  of  New  York  about  sym- 
phony concerts  in  parks.  The  letter  Is 
Interesting  chiefly  as   a   revelation  of 
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unify.  How  far  this  unfavorable  ciit- 
m  ls  Justified  the  future  alone  can  re- 
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Izcd  by  rude  persons  as 
Times  Is  of  the  opinion 


of  the  latter  work,  without  hnvkng  any- 
thing like  the  .same  intensity  of  feel- 
ing." TJie  Times  speaks  kindly  of 
Strauss'  "Till"  and  finds  the  pictorial 
touches  "justified."  "Till  wriggling  him- 
self to  death  In  trills  on  the  piccolo  I* 
musically  neither  more 'nor  less  valuable 
than,  say,  the  thud  ol  John  the  Baptist's 

id  toward  the  end  of  'Salome';  yet 
le  former  makes  us  smile  as  it  Is 
"eant  t.,  do.  whilst  the  latter  sets  our 
iceth  on  edge.  To  say  this  Is  to  say  no 
more  than  that  In  'Till'  Strauss  h'ts 
tound  a  theme  perfectly  suited  to  hi* 
own  peculiar  genius  uad  has  made  tlu 

But  why  Is  "the  thud  of  John  the 
Baptists  head"  not  "justified,"  and  was 
it  not  Strauss'  Intention  to  set  the  hear- 
er s  teeth  on  edge? 


vlv 


Perolval''  In  the  Referee  gives  a 
Id  description  of  the  dancer  Napler- 
wska,  "a  young  lady  who  by  dint  or 
a  work  and  a  body  like  a  steel  watch 
mg  has  made  a  name  for  herself  here 
Paris.  »  yer  strong  point  Is  ex 
«»ion.  She  has  large,  hrown,  liquid. 
;n.King  eyes,'  a  mobile  face,  and  

iiliw'°U  "^"i  NaP'erkrnvsl<a"s  clothli.-- 
lany  consists  of  a  string  of  pearls  or 
)  ana  very  pretty  hair,  so  that  when 
'  dances  she  Is  something  more  than 
In  thi  hen£  exPr,,sslve  Indeed, 
ii....™.  i?3.!?*  PJ  Marlqulta's  (Mme 
Lanncri 
s  Is  in 
led 
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holeB  than  clothes— ci 
Arab's  waist.  She  has 
>y  a  hostile  tribe,  and  her 
tucked  her  round  him 
I  were  a  silk  sash.  Then 
<1  dances    persuaded  to  d 
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haustion  in  as  many  seconds  as  It  takes 
you  to  read  the  words,  and  when  ,<-hi 
drops  after  her  dance  you  slmplv  cau  l 
applaud.    You  only    do  so    when  yon 
realize  that  you  have  seen  a  strange 
i  wild    beauty  'dancing    as    no  woman 
[danced  before.    But  for  the  three  sec- 
onds   before   the   applause   breaks  out 
'you  have  seen  a  human  soul  grilling 
i  and  sizzling  on  the  devil's  grid,  and  it 
i,  has  gripped  you  by  the  tongue-strings 
"In  the  next  tableau,  in  front  of  Arab 
(Prince  Otero,  whose  fine,  big  heart  pal- 
I  pltates   with   such   vigor  at   the  sight 
that  a  huge  breastplate  of  diamonds"  Is 
'  heaved    majestically    up   and   down  in 
rhythmic  cadence.  Napierkowska  dancer 
a  sensuously   sinuous  dance  to  wine:, 
the  various'  Salomes  we  have  seen  are 
mere  child's  play.    Of  course  it  was  al- 
most improper,   and— but  there!    I  a.- 
sure  you  It  was  not  Indecent— and  you 
should  have  seen  ns  spring  to  our  feet 
and  shout  at  her.    The  business  thev 
did  at  the  bars  after  that  second  dance 
was  terrific,  and  just  before  the  rush 
for  drinks   I   looked  round   the  stalls 
and  boxes.    Every  man  I  could  see  was 
wiping  his  forehead  and  his  lips  were 
pursed  tip  in  a  'phew!'  " 


The  soloists  of  the  Philadelphia  or- 
chestra tills  season  will  be  the-  singers 
Alma  Gluck.  Margaret  Keyes„  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink,  Pasqiiale  Amato. 
David  Blspham;  the  violinists.  Francis 
Maemillen.  Thaddeus  Rich;  the  pianists. 
Kthel'.  Altemus.  Yolanda  Mero,  Messrs 
Kusonl.'  Von  Steinberg,  also  Messrs 
Randolph  and  Hutcheson  in  their  famil- 
iar act  with  two  pianos;  the-  "cellists 
Jbseph  Walkln  and  Herman  Sandby. 
There  will  be  50  symphony  concerts,  in 
two  series. 

The  Seattle  Symphony  orchestra  will 
give  eight  symphony  concerts  and  twelve 
popular  concerts,  the  latter  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  Henry  Hadley  has  been  re- 
engaged as  conductor.  There  are  special 
rates  for  music  teachers  and  their 
pupils.  For  them,  seats  for  the  eight 
symphony  concerts  will  be  sold  at  $6.'2."> 
and  17.50  each;  for  the  popular  concerts, 
at  |4  and  |5.  The  orospectus  contains 
paragraphs  flattering  to  the  Seattle  pub- 
lic. 

"It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  New 
York  Sun  referred  to  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Seattle  as  "America's  sophis- 
ticated centre,'  and  magazines  In  noting 
the  general  progress  of  culture  In  this 
country  have  referred  flatteringly  to 
Seattle's   Symphony   orchestra   as  evl- 


glfted  with  the  art  dl 
every  phase  of  life,  ha 
the  obscure  and  the  m 


and  It  is  a  pleasure  t 
appreciated  In  Seattle. 


that  he  Is 


David  Barostan  says  to  Anne  Brook - 
dale  In  Mme.  Albanesi's  "Sister  Anne." 
produced  at  the'  Coronet  Theatre.  Lon- 
Idon..  Sept.  T:  "You  have  done  my  fam- 
ily a  grievous  wrong;  your  punishment 
shall  be  to  murry  me." 

The  London  Times  reviewed  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree's  revival  of  "King  Henry 
VIII."  in  a  manner  to  grieve  any  one 


accidents  to  eminent  persons  In  the 
neighborhood."  The  reviewer.  Mr. 
Walkley,  no  doubt  was  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Bourchlers  Henry. 
"We  all  know  that  Holbein  figure;  Its 
Jovial  brutality  appeals  to  the  John 
Bull  in  all  of  us.  Mr.  Bourchler  Is  the 
I  very  thing,  really  startling  In  Its 
reality   and    intensity   of  full-blooded 


The  sheer  animalism  of  the  thing! 
Henry  leers,  kisses,  smacks  his  Hps. 
Anne  ogles  and  frisks.  The  general 
company  execute  a  Bacchanalian  dance. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  the  flesh  and  the 
devil."  But  when  Mr.  Alnley  speaks 
nobly  the  noble  lines  of  Buckingham, 
"you,  are  .  «.»•.:•  ned  and  ashamed  of 
your  delight  In  the  preceding  orgy." 
As  for.  Sin  Herbert  as  Wolsey,  lie  made 
up  "in.  the.cloeing,  past  of  tl\e  Wolsey 
element  for  a,  tendency  to  b'e  a  little 
too  grimacfngly  astute  at  first.  His 
farewell  to  'h 
and « pathetic. 


"  'With'  Beaumarchais,'  says  FVance, 
'begins"  the  pretentious,  swollen,  vulgar 
and  discordant  school  of  romanticism, 
and  when  we  coma  to  Hugo,  I  confess 
that  his  dramas  seem  to  me  the  cari- 
catures of -caricatures.  Every  gesture, 
every  sentiment  is  false,  and  an  insult 
to  good  seiise  and  human  nature.  I  do 
nfot  deny  i he  beauty  of  the  form  in 
whie.li  ling''  casus  -thc-e  melodramas. 
For  ihefce,  as  elsewtoere,'  Hugo  remains 
the  most  prodigious  producer  of  wordr 
th^t.'th'e  world  has  ever  known.  How 
would.it  be  possible -for  any  one  to  en- 
thuse over  the  drama  of  theory  and  of 
sermon  which  Alexandre  Dumas  fils 
provides  us  with?  Since  then  dramatic 
authors  have  studied  in  a  surrounding 
of  dispirited  banality.  It  has  been  easv 
enough  for  any  theatrical  man  to  trans- 
port to  the  stage  the  gestures  and  the 
fads  of  the  petite  bourgeoisie;  and  to 
this  day  dramatic  writers  are  working 
over  the  same  old  canvases.  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  admire  the  work  of 
Henri  Lavednn,  and  the  greatest  author 
of  our  time,  to  my  mind,  is  Paul  Her- 
vieu.  He  excels  in  the  art  of  portraying 
the  surge  and  shock  of  human  passions  ' 

"The  great  litters  teur  deplores  the 
modern,  'drama  of  ideas'  because  it  must 
be  studiously  inoffensive,  he  says  *o 
meet  the  dictation  of  a  society  which 
Itself  is  divided  into  many  groups  war- 
ring with  each  other." 
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I  orchestra  in  Bostd.i  this  year.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  concerts  will  hring  two 
important  novelties,  both  Russian. 


The  progra 


MacDoWell's  second  piano  concerto 
was  played  at  a  promenade  concert 
London.  ,by  Mr..  Cecil  Baumer  Sept  6- 
The  Times  says  that  the  composer 
has  so  "severely  kept  the  piano  In  its 
place   that   the  concerto  oners  the 

player  no  chance  of  display  and  few 
even  of  marked  prominence.  The  de- 
licious presto  of  the  second  move- 
ment is  the  soloist's  best  chance  Both 

the    first    movement   and    the  last  

admirable  though  they  are  In  their 
strong  melodies  and  certain  parts  of 
their  development — are   in  the  main 

'too  lacking  in  strength  and  definition 
to  be  kind  either  to  soloist  or  orches- 

I tra." 

Richard  Strauss'  horn  concerto, 
composed  when  he  was  young  anil 
painfully  orthodox,  was  played  at  a 
promenade  concert  In  London  this 
month.  "It  sounded  terribly  com- 
monplace. The  last  injustice  which 
It  Is  possible  to  do  a  composer  who 
has  achieved  great  things  is  to  drag 
his  youthful  failures  Into  the  light. 
The  horn  concerto  ought  now  to  be 
forgotten  In  view  of  all  that.  Strauss 
has  given  us  since  1882."  These  words 
might  he  well  heeded  by  all  conduc- 
tors. The  complete  works  of  any 
great  man  are,  not  desirable,  whether  ,| 
he  be  a  genius  In  prose,  poetry  or  I 
music.  But  there  are  resurrectionists  ; 
even   among  orchestral   leaders  and 


as  follows: 


Schumann — Overture,  "Manfred."  op.  115. 
Schumann — Symphony  In  E-flat  major,  No 

3,  op.  97  (Rhenish). 
Schumann — Concerto  for  'cello  with  orches- 
tra, op.  129. 
Schumann — Overture,  "Genoveva,"  op.  81. 
Soloist — Alwln  Schroeder. 
[.)         OCT.  14.  15. 

Rachmaninoff — Symphony    In    E  minor, 
op.  27. 

Go'.dmark  —  Violin  concerto   in   A  minor, 
op.  28. 

Weber — Overture,  "Oberon." 

Soloist — Francis  MacMillan. 
OCT.  21.  22. 
Beethoven — Symphony  in  D  major.  No.  2, 

op.  36. 
Aria. 

Scriabine — "Le  Poeme  de  l'extase."  yjiSiy 

Songs.  .  >.  .. 

Sibelius — "FinJandia."  op.  26.  No.  7. 

Soloist — Charles  Gilibert. 

,  V/^*i^^'*?«V!(tyi'1  ^V'SiKtfiB 

Brahms-r-Sj-mphony    in   C   minor,    No.  1, 

op., 68.   \  „:  .j  ^-k'.jjto  '»rj|clfflB 
Tschaikowsky — Symphony  in  E  minor,  No. 
5,  op.  64. 

NOV.  4,  5. 
Strauss — Symphony  in  F  minor,  op.  12. 
Isouard — Air  from  "Jeannot  et  Colin." 
Mozart — Adagio  and  fugue  for  string  or- 
chestra. 

Mozart — Aria,   "Mlsero!   O   Sogno,   O  Son 
Desto." 

Berlioz — Overture,  "Carneval  Romaln."     f ' 
Soloist — Miss  Geraldine  Farrar. 


0  £-'i  7 


1  t& 


"The  Crisis."  adapted  from  Pierre 
Berton's  "La  Rencontre,"  did  not  please 
In  London  when  it  was  produced  at  the 
rsew  Theatre.  It  was  dismissed  as  a 
mere  piece  of  theatrical  manufacture. 


rn, 


r  Innocence,  that 
ly  extinct.  Then, 
i  you  least  expect 
n  smiling."  And 
'our   old  friend, 
but  obstinately, 
himself  as  still  sur- 
name, and  he  is, 
of  the  Latlnists. 
last  of  the  comic 
iers.    He  la  III- 
by  the  fair  eex. 


fessor  ti 
The  pla 


adapting  Fn 
although  in  t 
change  the  i 
this  country 
Ings  of  Fren 
they  may  b 


tit 
I  by 


earners  If 


_  dignified 
dhould  be.  though 
...0  too  slow;  the  'long 
farewell'  is  a  little  too  long."  "As  a 
pageant  nothing  could  be  more  gor- 
geous." 

A  Parisian  journalist  talked  with  M. 
Anatote^Fraiice  about  the  dramatic  art 
of  diis'coiintry  and  the  Dramatic  Mirrow 
of  New  York,  publishes  a  translation  of 
some  of  this  gentle  ironist's  remarks.  M. 
France  ■denied  the  report  that  he  dislikes 
or  does  not  approve  the  theatre.  "None 
but  the  stupid  would  pretend  to  despise 
an  art-form  which  has  been  made  illus- 
trious by  such  men  as  Aeschylus  and 
Shakeapsare,  and  which  has  produced  so 
many  of  the  greatest  and  most  profound 
niasterworks  of  the  human  intelligence. 

'But  Anatole  France  claims — confin- 
Ing  his  analysis  to  his  own  country — 
that  the  dramatic  art  for  three  centuries 
has  stagnated  in  the  same  forms  and 
tl  •■  s;jme  repetitions  of  phrase  and  idea,' 
w  hereas,  other  branches  of  literary  art 
have  In  geherul  extended  their  domain 
anii  constantly  renewed  their  sources  of 

"H?  contrasts  what  he  terms  'the  har- 
monious expression  of  Racine  and  the 
ever-ending  monotonies  of  Dumas  fils.' 
He  excepts  from  lils  three-c?nturies  per- 
iod of  'stagnation'  the  genius  of  Cor- 
nellle,  'at  once  the  most  able  dramatlBt 
and  the  richest  of  our  poets.'  He  says 
the  decadence  beitan  with  Mollere.  whose 


comic  pro- 
and  out." 
Mr.  Rudolf 
"Don,"  that  de- 
•ed  here  last  sea- 
re  company.  Mr. 
iste  hie  time  in 
las  of  this  class, 
ce  he  ventured  to 
lappy  ending.  In 
1  Impressive  ertj- 
are  changed  that 
'  -  and  please  the 
i  public,  as  Mr. 

other  managers 
after  unremitting 
rata. 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


Auction   Sale  of  Seats    Begins  To- 
morrow—Some Notable  Features. 


The  annual  auction  sale  of  seats  for 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  Monday, 
Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Friday.  To- 
morrow morning  at  io  o'clock  the  »is 
seats  for  the  rehearsals  will  be  sold, 
and  on  Tuesday  at  the  same  hour  the  Jin 
seats  will  be  put  on  sale.  Thursday 
morning  at  10  o'clock  the  sale  of  the  »1S 
seats  for  the  concerts  will  begin,  and 
Friday  morning  at  the  same  hour  the  tlu 
seats  will  be  sold.  For  the  rehearsals, 
every  seat  In  the  house  will  be  sold  ex- 
jcept  those  In  the  second  balconv,  which 
are  sold  at  25  cents  eaca  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  rehearsals.  For  the  con- 
certs, every  seat  in  the  house  will  be 
sola. :    ^-itf-W  r) 

Mr  Ellis  has  received  from  Mr.  Fied- 
ler the  programs  of  the  five  concerts 
which  preceWe  the  first  southern  trip  in 
November.  The  first  concert  will  be  a 
memorial  to  Schumann  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  whose  dent:,  has  been  cele- 
brated generally  throughout  Europe 
during  the  pas',  summer.  The  soloist 
will  be  Alwln  Schroeder,  who  returns  to 
the  orchestra  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years.  Francis  MacMillan,  the  American 
violinist,  at  the  second  concert  will  make 
his  first  appearance  with  the  Symphony  llant,  when  her  voice  Is  as!  gold  with- 

™X%  ate  at  2hebtmrd  "SSSert!  0Ut  al,0y"  Some  °ne  8ald  °f  the  C°™- 
the  fourth  concert  will  have  none,  and   tesse  de  Lieven.  seeing  her  old  and 

■  m'ake6  hT £t?  Tl'.'e'  at  a  balI:    "She  must  ^ve  been  very 

handsome  when  she  was  alive!"  Thif 


THE  CASE  OF  MME.  BERNHARDT 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is,  with  the' 
possible  exception  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  the' 
most   remarkable   woman,   the  most  I 
conspicuous  woman,  now  living.  We 
do  not  say  that  she  is  the  noblest,  i 
the  greatest,  the  best:    but  with  the 
exception  noted  she  is  beyond  doubt , 
and  i>eradventure  the  most  famous. 
The  late  Empress  of  China'  was  the' 
third.  Now  that  Bernhardt  has  madel 
up  her  mind  to  play  in  a  London ) 

music  hall  and  aroused  enthusiasm 
by  her  appearance  daily  in  a  scene 
from  "L'Aiglon,"  she  is  taken  to  task, 
more  in  sorrow  than  In  anger,  by 
certain  newspapers:  "forgetting  her 
glory  and  dignity  as  an  artist  and 
becoming  an  object  of  curious  interest 
in  rivalry  with  acrobats,  jugglers,  and 
the  singers  of  comic  songs."  It  is 
said  that  she  receives  £1000  a  week. 
It  is  also  said  that  she  needs  the 
money,  and  this  statement  serves  as 
a  text  to  some  for  a  sermon  on  hhr 
"extravagance."  while  others  deplore! 
the  faet  that  her  gains  were  not  in. 
proportion  to  her  genius. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  has  gained  large 
sums,  sums  that  would  have  seemed 
Incredibly  large  to  Mme  Siddons, 
Talma,  Mile.  Mars,  Garrlck.  Edmund 
Kean;  but  she  has  spent  still  larger 
sums,  and  she  has  often  been  in  debt. 
She  has  been  extravagant,  but  nobly 
ao.  Her  extravagance  is  akin  to  that 
which  characterized  Sir  Henry  Irving; 
it  was  shown  in  a  generosity  that  was 
reckless,  and  also  in  the  pride  of 
sumptuous  •  productions  of  dramas. 
For  many  years  Mme.  Bernhardt  ran 
In  debt  for  the  anke  of  her  son,  whom, 
in  spite  of  his  excesses  in  behavior 
and  business,  she  loved  tenderly.  She 
once  said  of  this  son,  in  answer  to 
a  grossly  impertinent  question,  that 
he  was  one  of  her  fantasies.  She  has 
proved  her  devotion  as  mother,  grand- 
mother and  great-grandmother,  by 
prosaically  commercial  acts.  Her  love 
has  not  found  expression  merely 
in  romantic  vaporing  or  in  hysterical 
rhetoric. 

It  is  the  custom  in  London,  and  it 
has  been  for  some  time,  for  actors' 
and  actresses'  of  acknowledged  talent 
and  high  reputation  to  play  in  music 
halls  scenes  from  dramas  or  pieces 
In  one  act.  Reputations  are  not  there 
lost  or  Impaired  by  such  perform- 
ances. Furthermore,  "acrobats,  jug- 
glers, and  the  singers  of  comic  songs" 
may  be  artists  of  the  first  rank.  This 
was  recognized  long  ago  by  Theophile 
Gautier,  who  was  never  more  pictur- 
esque and  eloquent  in  description  than 
when  reviewing  the  deeds  of  athletes, 
dancers  and  trained  animals. 

In  the  Ideal  and  best  of  worlds,  a 
great  actress  should  leave  the  stage 
when  her  dramatic  force  is  at  its 
height,  when  her  beauty  Is  still  bril- 
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uel  speech  might  be  applied  to  ac- 
lases, who.  in  the  world  as  It  Is. 
11  not  or  cannot  leave  the  stage, 
should  not  be  said  of  Mine.  Bern- 
ards If  current  report  le  to  be  ac- 
pted.  She  is  still  brilliant  as  an 
tress,  graceful  and  fascinating  as  a 
Oman.  She  still  delights  her  audi- 
oes: she  is  still  working  for  them 
fee,  loves. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

JLi.  Boston  publisher  received  not  long 
ego  .1  '.otter  from  an  earnest  soul  In  a 
w.-su-rn  town.  from  one  d,s,  onl.  ntec. 
with  the  presciu  condition  of  ti»-  drama. 

nd  oastr  f»v  the  elevation  of  the  stage. 

5m  though  it  be  only  by  the  aid  of 

'  Y  pTavwright  who  desires  to  keep 
ihreastof  the  best  plays  of  today,  but 
•ho  lives  in  a  provincial  town  has  a 
lard  lime  of  It  I  used  to  dote  on 
5c"r  Wilde,  then  on  Bernard  Shaw 
astly  on  Maurice  Maeterlinck  It  is 
!ard  to  say  now  just  who  my  fa\0,,te 
.  He  should  be  a  inonlst.  and  an 
"rtist  a  romposit  of  Ernest  Haeckel 
ind  Robert  Crowning.    Is  there  such  a 

*""lLen-s  plays  haven't  the  vitality  °f 
monistic  psvcnology.  I  sometimes 
lament  that  Spencer  didn't  write  stage 
■ram  i-=  Where  arc  the  Goethes  of  to- 
d8A  I  see  Stephen  Phillips  has  a 
Statist'  on  hi:"  list.  is  It  possible  he 
has  improved  the  German  poet-scientist 
After  gormandizing  on  drama  for  the 
rasl  '0  \e°rs— more  or  less— I  am  afraid 
I  have  developed  a  hypercritical  taste, 
i  hunger  for  good  plays-and.  alas,  can 
Jlnd  none'." 


fel  ^%r.U'!l?f  dn/K*- taking  S 

.i-  with  morphia,  and  it  -exercises  I 
kind of  fa"  ' Vn'ation  which  almost  com- 
1'^,*:il,e'^i*wr;  Physician 
belle  es  hat  the  hypodermic  syringe 
Is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  Profession, 
and  that  the  younger  men  arc  pai- 
tlcnlar  sinners  In  this  respect.'  No 

S;Ve-r;;,;"e^^trf« 

lied   by   the    Injection    of    morph'.  . 

here  is  more  than  common  Interest, 
and  at  thTbtglnnlng  the  mental  op- 
ei-Hion  does  more  harm  than  the  drug 

initiating    lit*1    _  " iau  *\Z.*  ffl'iiiiv  nhvsi- 

P^rW^W^i  grains  in 

downfall;  how .**  last  S&lxut:  "to  have 
peara.nce  counted  fo,  »?thin( 
suhmitled  to  the  auent  on 

would  have  prm ,  d  an  oi 


.  Why  should  the  ideal  dramatist  be  a 
•tmonlst"?    Monism,  as  we  understand 
the  word,  after  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
dirtionary-a  book  tnat  should  be  con- 
StanUy within  reach  of  the  humblest- is 
••the   doctrine   of   cosmology    that  at 
tempts to  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
K?Pcosmos  by  one.prlnclple  of  b « 
ultimate  substance. "  Perhaps  Mi.  ^eonse 
M  rohsn  the  most  successful  American 
dramatist"  is  a  monist  without  knowing 
ft    Tert'  inlv  his  explanation  of  cosmic 
Dhenomena  is  clear  to  his  heroes  who 
haveTnl"  one  anvl  a  noisy  princip  e  of 
I  eing     Herbert  Spencer  wrote  foolishly 
.out  music  not  In  his  attempt  to  trace 
its  origin,  but  as  a  student  of  its  de 
velopment  and  as  a  critic     It  is ;  not 
easy  to  think  of  him  as  a  uramatisr.  , 
Rrownlng's  plays  never  met  with  genu- . 
ine  *    "ess  on  the  stage:  they  lacked, 
he  light  touch,  the  dramatic  intensity  , 
the  knowledge  of  theatrical  effects  that 
Haeckel  would  have  given  to  t  em .  had 
It  been  possible  for  him  to  collaborate 
with  Browning.  inmiirv 
t.    <a    hard    to    answer    the  inquiry- 

monist  in  the  class.  

¥  Mr  G  R   Sims,  considering  the  fried 
«sh  option  in  London, 
of  the  daily  fare  of  a  poor  family,  con 
slsting  of  father,  mother  anf  tout chil^ 
dren,  whose  ages  are  16.         "  rooms, 
vears.   This  family  lives  m  three  room  , 

^enSMrln#im  wro^ i  had  work  for 
only  two  days  in  a  f°'tni=r£- 

The  breakfast  «»p  *LU  and  ''butter" 
week  .consisted  ol  bread  anO^ 

and  tea.     me  a"'""  „,i~>  hut*er  but 
bread  and  what  was  called  but  .e 
on  the  Sunday  before  there  \w» 
made  from  one  pound  of  ^ece^'ondpay 
tatoes.  onions  and  carrots    ine    i  , 
after  this  stew  t  e  la*  4 1  q£, 
mains    with    a    ha    Pen  i,  butter; 
pickles.    Tuesda>      hiead  anu 
Wednesday,  fish  and     t^e„  drippings 
Idav,  bread  and  dr,P?  ,en°Je;  Frl- 

were  sent  by  a  cousin  'n  ^a1^  bread 
day.  fish  and taters Saturd 
and  DUtter.  1  'le  evci m  s  ne 
of  bread  and  butter  and  tea  out v 
night  the  W^er^aWe  with 
te?l,SS^n?anTonesund.,  there  was 
I  cefery-three  heads  a  penny. 


^an^are  end canvas  a  happy 
release 


i   Berlin   "society  leader,"  returning 
,rom   he     annual   visit   to  the  United 
S  °ates.  declares  that  "American  won, 
nowadays  a« -  doing )  nearly   all  theii 
own  housework.      She  £  ^ 

f.»,V;e,r''  She  also  informs  her  country 
-Rita.  t,fJ,t,r'  Americans,  on  account 
women  that  the  Am bilin  have 
of  the  craze    tor    »1'         These  state 

Sept.  17.   

A  week  ago  we  'spoke  of  the'  old 
prejudice  against'  the  red-haired  and 
of  Mr  Krederick  Boyle's  annual  art*, 
cleionoernlng  it.  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
i«  to  The  Herald  the  following 
S^'«,  •r^A?vieux  praising  the  gener- 
nole-  ,,?„Hcns  of  M    Sauvan  to  him, 

,  red-h»li'ed  are  wholly  good 
U'  -,,Aiiv  had-  that  they  are  good 
when'Tley  are  '  fa..'"  hut  are  ,  good  for 

@ SiSKS  'nfldil  ^urna,  says: 
;:Sryme^^dS^inJnTln'^e;  mS 

fSle*'  They  sliouM  not  he  discouraged, 
pobert  Louis  Stevenson,  witness  Mr. 
Vvclnev  Colvin,  could  not  spell  in  "a 
oui te  accurate  and  grown-up  manner 
George  Meredith  always  swelled  "judg- 
ment" "judgement,"  and  Queen  Vic; 
iorla  preferred  the  spelling  "seperate." 


to  Jennie  Parks',  complications  arise 
(hat  can  easJly  be  ImaKlnert  and  the 
final  explanation  and  the  happy  end- 
ing are  as  easily  foreseen. 

Tlic  elder  Brockway,  a  locomotive 
englnser  is  introdnced  that  he  may ^m- 
dulge  In  a  fierce  tirade  against ,bloatod 
hondholders  and  heart  ess  corpdrations. 
Twlmbly's  son  is  a  trosh  youth,  dis- 
respectful to  his  father  wholly  with- 
out manners-witness  his  greeting  of 
Miss  nraycott  In  the  nrst  scene-a  pure- 
ly theatrical  character,  but  as  voluble  as 
are  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he 
Is  associated.  No  one  of  the  characters 
M  life  like.  They  are  all  mere  puppets 
controlled  by  an  untiring  ventriloquist, 
and   surrounding  the  "personality  of 

Miss  Doro.  ,  ,      '     .  .  ■ 

No  one  shouM  complain  of  a  farce  he- 
cause  it  Is  wildly  extravagant.  l«trava- 
gtvnce  is,  in  fact,  to  be  desired  A  farce 
should  never  be  dull,  and  "Electricity 
Is  dull,  often  to  dreariness  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  leading  motive,  wlrich 
while  it  is  not  origlnal-for  the  rich  man 
or  the  prince  has  often  taken  the  part 
of  workman  or  peasant  on  the  stage- 
might  have  suggested  an  entertaining 
play.  The  fault  is  in  the  dialogue,  which 
as  a  rule  is  pointless  and  idle  chatter 

Miss  Doro  has  many  admirers  who 
welcome  her  and  applaud  her  without 
regard  to  the  play  in  which  she  ap- 
pears. It  is  better  to  accept  this 
fact  as  we  accept  a  phenomenon  of 
nature.  The  woman  heusell  pleases 
many.  They  overlook  her  extreme  ar- 
tificiality, the  evident  absence  of 
thorough  dramatic  training,  her  man- 
nerisms that  to  some  are  irritating, 
her  constant  and  unmeaning  little 
gesture.  Thev  applaud  her  when  she 
does  the  thing  she  should  not  do  and 
when  she  leaves  undone  the  thing 
she  should  do.  Last  night  the  large 
audience  was  warm  in  approbation 
and  she  was  often  called  before  the 

cnTne!nsupporting  company  responded 
adequately  to  Mr.  Gillette's  require- 
ments It  was  a  pi-ty  to  see  Mrs. 
Whin-en  in  the^thankless  part  of  Mrs 
Brockway.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Fawcett 
furnished  the  audience  much  amuse- 
ment, and  Mr.  Hull  as  the  lover  had 
romantic  moments,  in  spite  of  his 
mawkishly  sentimental  lines. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  in  the 
farce  was  that  in  which  Miss  Doro  was 


tarce  was  moi  m  —  —  .  _  „_ 

consciously  or  unconsciously  giving  an 
fmUation  of  Miss  Maude  Adams,  whHe 
Miss  Murdock  was  at  the  same  time, 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  give  an  imita-, 
tlon  of  Miss  Billie  Burke. 

Mr  Frohman  relied  courageously  om 
the  ''personality"  of  Miss  Doro  when  he| 
sent  her  forth  in  this  play. 


IN  "ELECTRICITY" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


!n  ST Bac2  bf  Wnnamy  dinette.  Pro- 
duced by  Charles  Frohman.^  ^  ^ 

Duncan  K.  Twimbly  Kdwln  > 

Samuel  Twimbly  


Messrs  Edwin  Balmer  and  William 
MacHarg  wrote  a  story,  "A  M.tt«  'J 
Mind  Reading,"  wWch  w'a^s  published 

in   Hampton  s  Magazine  1  laboration. 

^er-  ^^^^gX8 
turns,  you  ? l^  tlta  office  for  a 

^moments  ^ndeaUowing  him  to  re- 

"T;  \I,"rT?ifmer  is  reproached  for  the 

lor  tie  two  may  speak  angrily  of  the 
proofreader.   

„7^,v  to  the  reporter  and  told 
en    rvK'>    some  amazing  and  all 
lorl?f'  nf  these  "well  known" 
une  "J  <•    -  cousins  ill 


James  Hollend 
Bmelinn  Twimbly.. 

Kuth  Draycott  

A.  Bcker  

>-'lnet»e. .  •  •  • 
Thomas  Brockway 
Marv  lirockway  .- 

Bill  "nrnckway  

Joe  Mattrison  

Jannle  Parks  .  fi>rce   a  farce 

Mr.  Gillette's  P^^* sines',  with  a 
a  few  sentimental        jc  theorles 


Edwin  Meander 
..Shelley  Hall 

  ..Marie  l>oro 

 Xnn  Murdock 

 Harry  Barfoot 

 L.  De  Belief  rale 

•jrVands  D.  McGinn 
Thomas  Whlffen 
.Henry  Hall 
".'.Allan  FawceU 
'  Myrt'e  Tannehul 


.Mrs 


with  a  few  »''"c''"  lali8tic  theories 
curious  travesty  on  socia  v 
and  an  inhmte  amount        talk— good 
dull  dialogue.     T.nte",knS  w 
gods:  bow  he  will  taiK.  and  n 

SThe  motive  is  a  simp  e  dramatlst, 
the  hands  of  a  more  ^  keener 
a  more  unctuous  btimoiisi  .  M,sg 

wit,  might  be  agreeably  d«e  Pf  q{  ^ 
Twimbly.  the  restless  dau|rationi  has 

head  of  a  .^Mdeas  She  will  not 
picked  up  socialist! k.  idei as^  »  rk  hon. 
marry  a  man i  who  does  n  o{  hon. 

estly,  according  to .  ntr  ?B  fa      aper  cap, 
esty;  the  workman  ^hsttllBeweat.  Is  her 
!  his  brow  wet  with  nones^  Ho„enden 
ideal    nuaband.     Ron    «>•■  once 

overhears  her  mXh'uway,  who  is  re- 1 
persuades  youns  B rockway,  w  , 

i  V^usr^ie^mplay  the  part^ 

,  °f  rt^A  Brockwag  he  *f  rtl.  tn 
woo  Miss  Twimbly.      £he  \^  ■ 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THKATKlfi     i  ne 
John   Craig  Stock  Company  presents , 
"When  Knights  Were  Bold,    a  farce 

"V  Cphar^v«rl0W"  The-C.aDonaia  Meek 
Sir  Guy  DeVere   ^  Hlckey 

Wittle  '  Al' Roberts 

Bnrltor  •  -wiifred  Young 

£.  W  ~enrry;  WalUer 

Marjorle  Egglngton   Frances  Mann 

Kate  POttleber,y  v •  •  •FMa™?  C«t,3 

RoVena^gingtonV  Mary  Younj? 

GRAND  OPEP.A  HOUSE:  The  Smart  I 
Set  company  in  "His  Honor  the  Bar- 
ber," a  musica*  comedy.    The  cast: 
•r„=l  Twis.   William  Ramsey 

Lily    White  »naprsoa 

Cnroline  Brown.  ;  L,  ntni« 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilaon  ^ 

Babe  Johnson  -   r.ie  Donkey 

Rasnberry  Snow  0,  n-  vows 

B.  F.  KEmTSTHEATRE. 

A  Great  Deal  of  Comedy  and  Some 
Other  Features. 

Varietv  is  one  of  the  things  most 
nelessary  in  a  vaudeville  show  and 
that  is  what  the  program  at  B.  . 
Keith's  Theatre  lacks  this  weeK. 
There  is  too  much  comedy. 

Otto  brothers.  German  comedians, 
furnish  the  first  batch  of  numor. 
Their  parodies  and  dancing  are  bet 

,ter   than  their  conversation.  ' 

'McConnell.  the  next  comf  QP  fl,l 
trends  he  is  an  amateur  put  on  to  ft. 1 
in.  and  at  times  is  a  trine  lao^  uy 
The  acts  winds  up  with  a  co^ioq  j 

KTO.!  Sfe*  seol 

b1«rf^d^h^he^ 
Minstrels."   are   funny,  but  they  are 

alr°nof  o^e'^of^r  ftS^J^A 
ar^rrowfrrEig^1^^ 

cap  of  being  a  Scotch  comedian.    1  hat 

S  Mr.  McKay  runs  the ^isk^f  rtus  be- 
ing unfairly  judged  Mc£  7 g  hg 

fSM^em^wlW 

baTpfp-    HeSdid  n'Tr^.Vwann 

Several  young  women   n  poses  not 
splcuous  for  originality  wallerlni's 
The  star  performer  among  B autrim 

hlbitlon  of  lariat  throwing 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow 
ing  letter: 

BOSTON.  Sept.  'It.  I'JIO. 
To  the  Bdltor  of  The  Herald: 

It  has  been  my  delight  as  a  lover  of 
nature  and  an  observer  of  mankind  to 
go  Sundays  in  summer  into  the  country 
Is  far  as  I  can.  As  I  have  only  modest, 
means,  I  sometimes  have  not  been  ah'e 
to  go  rarther  than  Nprumbega.  W«j 
and  there  was  one  month  when  l  a >■ a 
not  get  bevond  the  Fenway.  I  am  nap^ 
py  when  I  am  alone  or  In  a  croww 
Seeing  swarms  of  >  men  and  women  in 
a  park,  at  a  firework  exhibition,  o« 
eating  hurriedly  at  noon  In  the  re»tauH 
rant  of  the  South  station,  I  wonder  a. 
the  possibility  of  individual  immortality 
There  are  countless  suns  and  solar  sysi 
terns,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  room  enough 
for  all;  nevertheless,  these  crowds  often 
disturb  my  simple  faith.     But  to  my 

P°Tl5s  summer  1  have  observed  care- 
fully the  behavior  of  young   men  ami 
maidens.    I  am  an  old  bachelor— I  nevet 
dared  to  marry  on  my  salary— but  I  am 
not  crabbed,  not  morose     There  is  m  th- 
ing more  entertaining  than  to  speculate 
concerning  the  present  and  the  future 
of  these  Sunday  couples.    Agur   the  son, 
of  Jakeh,  found  four  things  too  won- 
derful for  him.  and  one  of  them  was  the 
way  of  a  man  with  a  maul     I.  thitiK 
the  way  of  a  maid  with  a  man  is  still 
more  wonderful  „f 
Canoeing  is  a  favorite  nmuseme^t  ot 
these  couples.    In  99  cases  out .of ^100  the 
girl  lies  Heft  on  her  back  in  the  canoe  n 
a  bewitching  attitude,  that  of  women  n 
famous  pictures  of  the  voyage  to  Lyth- 
era     The  lover  looks  at  ber  eageily. 
adoringly,  and  paddles.    She  does 
return  his  look.  The  beauties  of, nature 
are  unheeded.  She  sees  not  the  sky.  tne 
trees   the  distant  hills,  the,  water.  «ei 
eves  are  fixed  on  a  Sunday  newspaper. 
She  does  not  speak.  She  reads  her  bun- 
day  newspaper.  tribute 
This  may  seem  to  you.  sir    a  tribute 
to  the  power  of  the  press.    To  me  it .  is 
a  sad   sight,   this    indifference  toward 
nature.    If  she  were  only  «*f 
tish  or  even  boisterously  fin  tatioti=.  u 
She  only  showed  consciousness ,  o|  l  e_ 

rieenlv  moved  hv  this  scene  of  man  s  at 
news.  Her 


Baron  Mutsui  gave,  a  dinner  this 
week  iu  New  York  and  the  dinner  cost 
$50  a  plate.  We  are  not  informed  how 
often  the  P^tes  ^edi^^eral 

soupvcame  <m.     l.neV,h.,r>  „n(j  Trov  as 

hart   seventeen    courses   and   »e  never 

changed  a  plate.'_  

There  are  some  today  who  regret  the 
old  days  when,  in  private  houses  vege- 
tables were  put  on  the  table  with  the 
roast,  or  chops,  or  steak  Father  carve^ 

water"    was    then    unknown -and  the 

now  not  easily  procured. 

The  ordinary  crackers  were  better  in 
those  days.  We  used  to  get  them  at 
the  baker's  fresh  and  warm.  He  was  a 
German,  and  under  an  arbpr  >n 

bee?  md  not  disconcert  the  drinker;  «a 
the  rontrarv    it  reassured  him.  for  it 

!  wa's  S  the  P«Pl^^r1nentatinaatelears^ 
1        nf  la^tr  heer  should  contain  at  least 

iSHSaatl 
Then   came   the    fashion    to  eat  hard 
xvith  cheese,  for  it  was  said 
foab£  more  genteel.   T   is  not  easy  today 
o  find  the  "old-fashioned  soft  cracker. 
Uie  only  one  fit  for  a  bowl  of  milk. 

Nor  was  there  any  mincing  behavior' 
at  table  in  the  green  corn  season.  How 
we  would  have   stared  at   the   ul tra- 

^.rthe^^rea^s  SS^E** , 

SSrSK1  Th'e-e'  r  ^ld  nrmly  and 
the  eater  gnawed  proudly   his  <" , 


•  1 


'SO  triumphing  In 

rmmonly  thought 
butter  and  salt 
of  the  mustache. 


Tomatoes  were  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion by  many.  We  knew  a  man  who 
ate  them  wltii  cream.  He  poured  cream 
into  musk-lhelons;  he  even  ate  cream 
with  currants.  The  apples  and  the  pears 
had  a  finer  flavor  in  those  days  before 
scientific  Dersons  set  themselves  at 
work  to  'improve"  fruit.  Where  are 
now  the  Baldwin,  the  Greening-,  the 
Northern  Spy,  the  russet  and  the  pippin 
of  our  boyhood?  Where  are  the  pears 
with  the  French  names  that  were  so 
woefully  mispronounced?  Sweetbreads 
were  thrown  awayby  the  village  butcher 
as  unfit  for  decent  people,  and  if  a  cus- 
tomer had  a  depraved  taste,  they  were 
given  to  him  for  a  trifling  sum.  The  pig 
was  home-raised  and  there  was  a  smoke- 
house In  the  back  yard. .  The  world  went 
very  well  then.   

There  were  Americans  in  Dresden  in 
1 1882  who  ate  at  Kneist's,  the  only  res- 
taurant in  Germany  where  there  was  a 
gridiron,  the  only  one  where  steaks  and 
chops  were  not  necessarily  cooked  in  a 
pan.    The  host  looked  like  the  Chandos 
|  Shakespeare.  'One  day  a  Virginian  asked 
I  for  some  tomatoes.    The   host,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  in  the  strange  tastes 
of  American  and   Russian  barbarians, 
shook  his  head,  but,  finally  persuaded, 
for  the  Virginian  swore  that  he  would 
eat  them  at  his  own  risk,  and  in  case  of 
consequent  death,  declare  Herr  Kneist 
blameless,  he  said  he  would  have  some 
for  the  next  day.    The  tomatoes  were 
ready  at  the  appointed  time,  little  ones, 
the  true  "Liebesapfel."    The  American 
dressed  thtm  and  he  and  his  companions 
ate   them   gaily.    The  restaurant  was 
crowded  with  Saxons  expecting  to  see 
the  Americans  writhing  op  the  floor  in 
agony  or  dying  suddenly  and  rainbow- 
hued  in  their  chairs. 
While  we  are  thus  garrulous  let  us 
I  not  forget,  apropos  of  the  recent  sale  of 
the  Calf  of  Man  known  to  readers  of 
J  The    Deemster"     that    Bushell  the 
I  disciple  of  Bacon  when  mining  specula- 
1  lions    fell   through    by   reason    of  nis 
j  patron's  disgrace,   retired   to   this  ia'.o 
fand  resolved  "to  make  a  perfect  ex- 
Jperlment"    upon    himself    "by    a  par- 
Islmonious  diet  or   herbs,   oil,  mustard 
[and    honey."     This  diet   agreed  with 
dm  for  he  lived  to  be  at  least  80  years 
■old. 


Ferrero's  supposition  that  because 
camp-rookery  is .  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory, therefore  Caesar's  breakfast  put 
him  in  bad  humor  and  was  "a  disturb- 
ing factor  at  the  Rubicon"  rests  on  no 
substantial  basis.  Again  let  us  quote 
De  Quincey  in  his  happiest  mood: 
"Throw  your  eyes  bark  with  me. 
Christian  reader,  upon  this  truly  heath- 
en meal,  fit  for  idolatrous  dogs  like  you 
Greeks  and  you  .  Romans;  surv-y 
through  the'  vista  of  ages  that  thrice 
accursed  biscuit  with  half  a  fig.  per- 
haps, by  way  of  garnish,  and  a.  huge 
hammer  by  its  side,  to  secure  the 
certainty  of  mastication  by  previous 
j  | comminution.  Then  turn  your  eyes 
to  a  Christian  breakfast— hot  roll.:, 
eggs,  coffee,  beef,  but  down,  down  re- 
bellious visions;  we  need  say  no  moi»! 
You.  reader,  like  myself,  will  breathe 
a  malediction  on  the  classical  era,  an  I 
-hank  your  stars  for  making  you  a 
Romanticist." 

De  Quincey  wrote  this  in  1839.  How 
was  he  to  know  that  in  1910  thousand* 
would  look  with  more  favor  on  'he 
iioman  breakfast  than  on  the  one  i:e 
eulogized ! 


:  Ports,  to  oiioie  Mr.  Oliver  Herford's 

[  characterization.    At  present  Mrs.  Le 
IGalllenne  keeps  a  millinerv  shop  in 
|  Paris.    The  wonder  Is  that  the  poet  : 
and  essayist  does  not  make  up  with  ; 
"  his  wife,  join  her,  bo  useful  in  the  ! 
I  shop   by   writing  alluring  advertise-] 
ments  or  posing  as  a  model.    In  one  ; 
of  his  early  books,  the  one  that  for  a 
short  time  made  a  stir,  he  showed  a  I 
curiously  nice  appreciation  of  worn- I 
en's   underwear.    The  modern   hat  is 
suraly  as  worthy  of  a  lyric  flight 
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When  you  are  young  you  are  told  that 
lit  is  hard  to  say  "No."  When  you  art 
Ipast  fifty  you  know  without  being  told 
Uthat  it  Is  still  harder  to  say  "Yes." 

[WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  OPENS 


|  M I  le.   Dimitrieff  Given  Enthusiastic 
Reception  as  Marguerite. 


!->•  "  .:'  Dlapatch.) 
WORCESTER,     Sept.     28— The  53d 
■stival  of  the  Werrestcr  County  Musl- 
il  Association  formally  opened  In  Me- 
Irhanlrs'  Hall  tonight  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  Hector  Berlioz's  "The  Damna- 
tion of  Fault."    This  Is  the  first  time 
it  has  hern  given  here  since  1899. 

Tonight  the  quartet  Included  Mile. 
Nina  Dimitrieff,  the  rtussian  soprano, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  in 
America;  George  Hamlin,  tenor;  Herbert 
W  Ithergpoon,  baritone,  and  Frederick 
Weld,  bass     The  results  show  that  the 


OMAR  KHAYYAM  GIVEN. 


Banlock's  Musical  Setting  Well  Done, 
Verdict  of  Worcester  Audience. 


/Special  Dispatch.) 
WORCESTER,  Sept.  29-The  second 
night  of  the  Worcester  music  festival 
brought  out  the  new  work,  Granville 
Banlock's  musical  setting  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  The  first  part  was  given,  con- 
sisting of  54  quatrains  and  the  soloists 
were  Berrlck.  Von  Norden.  tenor:  Mar- 
garet Keyes,  contralto,  and  Frederick 
Weld,  basso. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

Felice  Ferrero.  In  an  interesting  arti- 
cle, "Dishes  Fit  for  a  Caesar,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Evening  Post  (New  York) 
of  Kept    24,  yays:  all  know  that 

«h!£5£  Visaed  the  Uuokon.  and  that 
LV>  >■?.  i  e  '"°  nas  cast';  we  do  not 
"  "  '"•eve,     whether  that  mornlni 

ii.  )   >      made  the  eventful  crossing  he 
uhii  !:'„  ,rea'?f,,»t  or  not.  and.  If  any. 
what  u,nd  or  breakfast  it  was." 
h»r»e.^rUer;   le«'n»d   in    many  hmv. 

i'.v      Inexplicable  Ijnorance.  icr 
..  a  meal   v  as  unknown 

Out  ,tom""s  I"  Caesar's  timo.  As 
j£i  tS? t*?Ut8.  *' '    "*vl0  suc'<  Jiscov- 
jik     j,el,k'nst'  had  ,iien  been  made; 
i        1  Was  not    invented   for  many 
t  ini  «i     fr  lh,u-   *  '   *  Breakfast 

0  A r  h     ,  suspected.  No  prophecv.  no 

1  ii  D,'ea,'failt.  ''"d  hern  published.  In 
4.  'i.i00*  af  much  t;me  and  research 
i  ,.  7w "'nt  *rpnt  discovery  as  at 
J  ^W^k™1'  ""    "JWt*ni.      True    It  Is. 

ESTSiJJfi'  y""  have  '"*ard  ot  s>*1'  :i 

trn  J^ntaruliinY  :  ano  your  dlcllnn- 
iran.siates  ihnt  old  heathen  word  bv 
1  'ristlun  word  'in-  •akfast.'  But  d'':- 
laries  are  dull  deceivers.  Between 
tacultim'  and  'breakfast'  the  differ- 
.tices  nre  as  wide  as  between  a  horse- 
chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse — differ- 
ences ,,,  tne  (lnle  W|len_  ln  l()e  p|uce 
where,  in  the  manner  how  but  pre-emin- 
ently in  the  thing  which." 


do  know  this:  The  Roman  early 


Yet  in  England  years  before  De 
Quincey  became  acquainted  with  the 
pleasures  and  the  torments  of  opium, 
breakfast  was  ,  abolished — witness 
Holinshed.  Neither  Cotton  nor  hU 
friend  Viator  ate  breakfast.  "My 
diet."  says  the  former.  "Is  always  one 
glass  (of  ale)  so  soon  as  I  am  dressed, 
and  no  more  till  dinner." 

And  Viator  Bays  in  the  "Complete 
|  Angler."  "I  will  light  a  pipe,  for  that 
j  is  commonly  my  breakfast,  too."  Ale 
and  tobacco  for  breakfast!  There 
were  heroes  in  those  days.  There 
were  Englishmen  and  English  women, 
however,  ln  tne  old  days  that  ate  and 
irank  generously  at  breakfast.  Here 
is  the  nill  of  fare  set  before  Lord  Per- 
cy and  Ids  lady  in' Dent:  "A  loaf  of 
bread  in  trenchers,  Z  manchets.  a 
quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  J  pieces 
of.  salt  fish.  6  baconn'd  herring,  t 
white  herring,  or  a  dish  ot  sprats." 
And  except  in  Lent  and  on  fish  days, 
the  breakfast  for  the  same  lord  and 
lady  consisted  of  "a  !oaf  of  bread  in 
trenchers.  2  manchets,  1  quart  of  beer, 
u  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chine  of  mut- 
ton, or  else  a  chine  of  beef  boiled." 
And  for  tao  nursery — "for  my  Lady 
Margaret  and  Mr.  Ingeram  Percy"  — 
were  provided  ."a  manchet.  1  quart  of 
beer  and  3  mutton  bones  boiled." 


Not  long  ago  In  England  six  consump- 
t  ve  Inmates  of  the  annexes  of  the  Toot- 
ing Home  complained  to  the  local  gov- 
ei'Mnent  bourd  that  their  food  was  In 
adequate  mu  poor  in  quality.  This 
breakfast  was  named  as  a  shocking  ex- 
ample: Five  ounces  of  bread,  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  one  pint  tea  or  cocoa, 
and  one  pint  of  ni'lk.  To  some,  who. 
chatter  about  a  "hygirnic"  breakfast 
the  one  at  the  Tooting  Home  would 
seem  a  gorge.  A  little  fruit,  an  egg.  a 
bit  of  dry  toast — this  is  Indeed  ad- 
mirable; this  breakfast  does  not  im- 
pair the  mental  clockwork,  and  it  no 
doubt  delays  the  hardening  of  the 
arteries;  and  yet.  like  the  Irehrews  look- 
lug  back  regretfully  on  the  land  of 
Egvpi.  when  t!iev  sat  byjthe  Ai\i  pots, 
and  when  they  did  eat  bread  to  tne  full, 
we  remember  gratefully  the  breakfasts 
dear  to  the  first  families  of  Albany,  N. 
Y..  and  not  only  the  first  as  you  ap- 
proach the  town:  Coffee,  rolls,  eggs,  and 
!  shove  all.  sausages  and  hmkwheut 
j  cakes  with  maple  syrup  poured  over 
the  sausages  and  cukes  on  the  same 
|  plate. 

That  excellent  actor,  Mr.  George  Ar- 
il*)*, has  been  talking  In  London.  He  is 
looking  forward  to  Mr.  Louis  N  Parker's 
plav,  In  which  he  will  take  the  part  of 
Disraeli,  not  the  young  man  with  the 
gorgeous  clothes,  sure  of  his  future  and 
challenging  O'Connell's  son.  but  the  Earl 
of  Beuconsfleld  at  the  zenith  of  his 
career.  The  only  "love  Interest"  In  this 
play  will  be  one  in  which  Disraeli  as  a 
statesmen  assisted,  as  Richelieu  was  In- 
terested In  the  love  affairs  of  De  Mau- 
prat  and  Julie.  Mr.  Arllss  Is  sure  that 
Americans  will  appreciate  the  play,  for 
he  told  a  reporter  of  the  Referee  that 
they  know  much  more  about  English 
politics  and  English  political  history 
than  the  English  know,  and  thus  he 
delicately  flattered  us.  He  would  like  to 
play  Benedick,  or  Iachlmo,  or  Iago:  "and 
—don't  start— I  have  long  had  a  fancy  to 
1  try  King  Lear  one  of  these  days."  He 
also  wishes  to  play  Nero  In  a  drama  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Burton,  the  "most  varied 
and  natural  Nero"  he  knows;  for  the 
Emperor  In  other  plays  Is  "lurid  or  mel- 
odramatic"; but  Mr,  Bttrton  portrays  the 
"Inside,  domestic  Nero.-'  showing  Idm, 
no  doubt,  by  the  fireside,  with  his  tat- 
ting—or  playing  double  bezlque. 

A  youn?  woman  in  Chicago  at  the 
end  of  a  dance  exclaimed.  "1  could  die 
waltzing,"  and  as  she  seated  herself 
she  fell  over  anil  died  In  a  few  min- 
utes. Not  many  years  ago  ln  parts  of 
Knglmd  this  dentil  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence. Thomas  Beard,  who  once 
taught  Cromwell  and  wrote  "The  The- 

latre  of  God's  Judgments,"  would  hav-; 

I  told  the  story  with  gusto  and  charac- 
terized the  young  woman's  wish  as 
impious,  ln  many  countries  centuries 
ago  the  example  of  Salome  was  held 
up  as  an  awful  warning  to  village 
maldeas,  and  yet  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
is  there  any  allusion  to  divine  punish- 
ment that  followed  the  pas  seul  of 
the  daughter  of  Herodias.  There  are 
many  legends  of  Satan,  disguised  as 
a  youth  of  pleasing  exterior  and  a 
singularly  accomplished  dancer,  choos. 
Ing  a  partner  at  a  ball,  dancing  wild.v 
with  her,  and  then  disappearing 
through  the  roof  or  up  the  chimney 
with  her,  tittering  a  horrid  cry  and 
1<  living  behind  a  sulphurous  smell. 


)     The  story  that  Airs.  Richard  Le  Gal-  j 
!  llenne  Is  suing  her  husband  for  dl-  | 
I  vorce  on  the  grounds  of  desertion  and 
[  n<fii-suppori  lias  excited  little  atten- 
ijloft.  and  thus  possibly  the  poet  and 
I  l  is  publishers,  are  disappointed.    Mrs.  | 
Ue  Galllenne  deals  gently  with  the  I 
I  erring  one   "He  is  a  line  fellow,  but  I  I 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  six  years,  diiri  ! 
,ing   which   time  Ue  has  sent   me  no 
j  money."  Mr.  Le  Oalllenne  Is  a  proml- 
'  member  of  the  Angora  School  of 


There  is  an  effort  to  prove  that  Robert 
McCormick,  and  not  his  son.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick.  invented  the  McCormick 
reaper.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
there  lias  been  a  family  dispute  over  an 
invention.  In  the  years  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Grover  &  Baker  and  Singer  sewing  ma- 
i  li  nes  controlled  important  patent*  ane 
kept  up  the  price  of  all  machines  mtil 
i  lie  suit  brought  by  the  Florence  \va= 
dcciJed  .igainst  the  combination  ii  was 
commonly  reported  that  Ellas. Howe.  Jr. 
and  A.  B.  Howe  invented  the  sewing 
machine  together:  that  they  went  to 
England  to  dispose  of  patents,  arrived 
at  Lhcrpocl.  and  then  Elias  thoughtfully 
left  A.  B.  tbtre  asleep  and  hurried  on 
to  London  to  do  business  alone.  This 
no  doubt  was  an  invention  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  question,  who  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  sewing  machine  is  even 
now  fiol  settle .1  in  the  minds  of  many, 
who  are  inclined  to  believe  that  his 
name  was  \Vilson  Hunt, 

o  it-  t-  *  f  /  o 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  of 
important  sociological  Interest  from 
its  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  who,  to  his  great  annoyance, 
is  called  "Professor"  ln  the  village 
store.  His  annoyance,  as  he  confided 
to  us,  arises  from  doubt  ln  his  mind 
as  to  the  precise  Intent  of  the  vil- 
lagers in  thus  addressing  him — 
whether  they  speak  the  word  In  deri- 
sion or  as  a  token  of  profound  re- 
spect.   

CLAM  PORT,  Sept.  29.  1910. 
The  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

1  have  Just  returned  from  a  visit  at 
Bar  Harbor,  whither  I  went  In  search 
of  material  for  the  chapter  "Domes- 
tics" to  be  published  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  my  magnum  opua.  I  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  at  leis- 
ure several  fine  specimens  of  the  but- 
ler, the  valet  and  the  second  inside 
man.  Whenever  I  hear  any  one 
speaking  of  his  "second  inside  man"  I 
am  tempted  to  add:  "And  I  suppose  he 
is  In  your  midst?" 

A  valet,  as  I  wrote  you  last  summer 
— or  was  It  two  seasons  ago? — for  the 
years  glide  swiftly  by  in  life,  as  ln 
the  Sunday  school  song,  especially 
when  I  am  engrossed  ln  sociological 
Investigations,  a  valet,  I  say,  Is  al- 
ways disconcerting  when  a  guest  has 
not  full  confidence  In  the  fashionable 
quality  and  cut  of  his  clothes,  partic- 
ularly his  more  intimate  and  under 
garments.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell 
on  this  subject,  which  I  have  already 
discussed  with  scientific  thoroughness, 
nor  shall  I  tell  agalrxtbe  story  of  Ike 
Vanderpoel  and  his  memorable  Inter- 
view with  the  valet  at  a  friend's  sum- 
mer palace.   

I  have  always  wished  to  have  a 
olose  view  of  a  butler  ever  since  In 
my  boyhood  I  labored  under  the  delu- 
sion that  his  sole  duties  were  connect- 
ed with  the  wine  cellar  and  the  but- 
ler's pantry.  1  believe  that  there  is  a 
"butler's  pantry"  ln  even  the  most 
modest  flat,  where  the  mistress  of 
the  house  does  her  own  work,  or  where 
there  Is  a  general  housework  girl.  In 
fact,  no  flat,  no  summer  cottage  should 
be  without  a  butler's  pantry.  But  In 
my  boyhood  no  one  in  the  town  em- 
ployed a  butler;  I  saw  none  at  col- 
lege, and  for  some  years  after  gradu- 
ation, although  I  dined  occasionally 
sit  -the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  front 
door  was  opened  by  a  coquettish  maid 
with  cap  and  apron,  ana  the  dinner 
was  served  by  girls,  young  or  old,  but 
well  trained.  Reading  snort  stories 
by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  she  speaks  of 
butlers  as  though  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  them  for  years;  that  no 
household  worthy  of  consideration  or 
respect  is  without  one.  In  nearly  all 
of  her  stories  of  life  in  New  York  a 
butler  appears  at  the  beginning,  either 
a  butler  or  a  bishop,  and  to  many  the 
two  are  equally  impressive.  In  one 
of  her  stories,  I  believe,  there  are  two 
butlers.  Some  time  ago  at  a  house  in 
Boston  there  were  two,  one  a  French- 
man, in  case  of  distinguished  foreign 
guests;  one  an  Irishman,  for  dally, 
family  use. 

As  a  theatre-goer,  I  am  aware  that 
the  rich  merchant  and  the  unscrupulous 
broker  and  the  head  of  a  corrupt  cor- 
poration have  butlers  in  their  employ- 
and  I  have  noticed  that  the  part  of  this 
servant  is  always  well  played,  while 
that  of  the  master  Is  often  not  authori- 
tatively presented.  To  the  spectator, 
the  butler  on  the  stage  Is  usually  a 
finer  man  than  his  master,  much  more 
of  the  gentleman.  This  set  me  wonder- 
ing whether  ln  real  life  the  butler  is 
not  conscious  of  his  superiority.  I  am 
now  prepared  to  state  that  in  American 
households  the  butler  is  generally  an 
accomplished  actor  In  that  he  never 
shows  surprise  at  any  eccentric  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  his  master;  he 
never  is  seen  smiling  at  his  boasts  or 
solecisms;  he  Is  courteous  when  the 
master  Is  fresh  or  rude.  The  strain, 
especially  when  the  butler  comes  from 
England,  must  be  severe.  No  wonder 
that  he  is  usually  bald. 


the  bufHPs.  place  to  go  Td~lne  door. 
He  should  be  doing  something  with 
,  bottles,  decanters,  cork-screws  or  the 
silver  What  business  has  he  to  an- 
swer doorbells,  to  be  at  the  bidding  of 
anyone  that  rings?  I  was  looking  Sver 
Dean  Swift's  "Directions  to  Servants" 
the  other  day  and  the  directions  to  the 
butler  are  minute.  There  is  much  about 
his  duties  at  the  side-board,  his  serlng 
wines  and  ales,  his  care  of  table  equip- 
age his  management  of  candles  his 
bottling  of  a  hogshead,  but  not  a  word 
about  other  duties  expected  or  desired. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  Americans  con- 
found the  butler  with  the  "hired  man'"' 
Not  the  hired  man  in  the  country  I 
hasten  to  add.  although  he  was  in  the 
old  days  a  more  important  person  than 
the  imported  English  butler  who  was 
once  an  assistant  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Ominum  or  the  Marquis  of 
Farintosh. 

John  Camden  Hotten — I  think  It 
was  he,  but  I  cannot  verify  the  state- 
ment— who  ever  it  was,  then,  that 
wrote  the  preface  to  the  first  English 
reprint  of  "Artemus  Ward:  His  Book," 
and  contributed  explanatory  and  Illu- 
minative notes,  told  the  British  reader 
in  commenting  on  Artemus'  use  of 
the  word  "help,"  that  the  term  "ser- 
vant grated  harshly"  on  American 
ears.  In  the  little  town  where  I  was 
reared,  there  were  hired  men.  The  one 
on  our  place  cared  for  the  horses, 
cows,  pig,  did  all  the  chores,  acted  as 
driver — there  were  no  coachmen  in 
the  town — managed  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, kept  the  lawn  and  the  gravel 
road  and  paths  in  a  respectable  condi- ' 
tlon — what,  in  fact,  did  he  not  do'  He! 
was  an  American,  and  his  father  was  I 
still  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  boys  were  taught  to  ad- 
dress him  as  "Mr.  Lyman,"  and  If  we 
took  liberties  with  him.  we  were  pun- 
ished. Punishment  in  those  days  was 
administered  to  the  body,  not  to  the 
mind.  There  wis  the  horse  whip, 
there  was  the  rawhide,  there  was  the 
old-fashioned  clothes  brush— it  had  a 
PJ£,UT?  Henry  Clay  on  Its  back- 
and  for  the  youngest  there  was  the 
maternal  hand.  But  I  digress. 


This  hired  man  was  respected  by  all 
in  the  communtty.  He  was  one  of  the 
fn°^S^H,e^^  He  spoke  In  town  meet-, 
I  Jw    »d         not  nutate  to  stand  op! 

lawyer  or  the  minister 
,k!  »  f  '?  emP,0ver.  he  would  talk 
about  local  politics,  the  state  of  the 
country, ^  the  condition  of  the  county 

a?,d  h'«t^HBeW  f^001  superintendent, 
and  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  a 
shrewd  way  of  stating  his  opinions. 
He  was  not  one  of  Plutarch's  men;  he 
e^.  0nre  *°*  Tocqueville's  Ameri- 

^Penae*1'  he  was  not  bump- 
tious; willing  he  was  never  servile 
He  looked  well  ln  his  Sunday  best-  he 
looked  equally  well  ln  his  smock-frock 
^r  K^f*  tlred  of  hiring  out,  he 
conducted  his  own  farm,  held  a  town 
^J*-  his  boys  grow  up  and  pros- 
5/'  ,11L  wm  active  until  his  death 
Are  there  such  hired  men  today'  Are 
not  the  conditions  that  made  "hem  pos- 

fh-  e~P*0Vr  merely  ,n  tne  recollecflon  of 
the  older  generation?  oi 


The  butler  certainly  receives  a  guest 
—for  the  average  butler  In  America  Is 
a  factotum— with  more  distinguished 
courtesy  than  his  host  would  show, 
But  I  submit  respectfully  that  It  Is  n 


In  nine  Instances  out  of  ten  the  fa- 
thers of  these  hirers  of  butlers  andeec- 
ond  Inside  men  would  have  felt  un- 
comfortable in  their  presence  if  they 
could  have  afforded  to  keep  them  in 
service.  I  doubt  whether  the  present 
masters  are  wholly  at  ease  alone  with 
the  butler  There  should  be  a  train- 
ing school   for  masters   as  for  men 

P„  m  -1  m?  af°  1  spent  a  faw  days 
n  the  country  house  of  a  lawyer— he 
Is  not  living  now.  alas!— who  nad  no 

X.,.«HnaKno  chlld,ren-    He  was  ruled 
Instead    by    an    English    butler,  who 
Anally  ran  away  with  money  that 
not  lawfully  his.  also  with  a  sad-ev^d 

ft1?*?},  glly  Wh,en  several  of  us  vis- 
ited this  house  Sullivan  ruled  and  it 
was  the  time  of  melon*.    To  Sullivan's 

r°LTt^the  ^ests  and  the  law- 
jer  sprinkled  sugar  on  melons  and 
Ignored  the  salt  There  was  no  violent 
scf.nej  .Ijawyer  and  guest  were  per- 
m  tted  to  scoop  their  melons  to  the 
bitter  end,  but  in  some  way  or  othe? 
the  master  was  made  aware  of  Sulll 
van's  disapproval,  contempt.  I  believe 
he  dropped  the  remark  that  at  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury's,  where  he  had  had 
the  honor  of  serving,  gentlemen  never 
put  sugar  on  melons.  There  are  but 
lers  who  are  more  respectful  than  Sul- 
livan; who  have  more  tact,  a  more 
marked  control  of  temper;  but  everv 
English  butler,  imported  for  American 
use.  Is  a  Sullivan  at  heart.  The  won- 
der is  that  the  master  of  the  house 
has  the  courage  to  look  his  butler  ln 
the  face.  I  have  seen  hosts  who  could 
not,  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

IN  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Netter  has  begun  "a 
movement  which  has  for  its  object 
the  elimination  of  French  from  bills 
of  fare  in  New  York."  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning by  insisting  on  "bill  of  fare"  in- 
stead of  the  supposedly  genteel 
"menu."  He  believes  that  the  Ameri- 
can should  have  the  right  to  order  his 
dinner  in  English.  The  words  "potage," 
"poisson,"  "legumes"  offend  both  his 
good  sense  and  his  patriotism.  All 
sensible  persons  will  agree  with  him 
and  not  regret  that  there  is  no  exact 
equivalent  in  French  for  certain 
American  dishes.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
should  be  obliged  to  guess  at  the 
djshes    offered    under    the    head  of 

ibier"    than    that    his  estimabl 
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spouse  should  tell  her  faithful  Olga  to 
"oter  le  couvert,"  or  ring:  at  the  best 
ton  in  Hockantim  Kerry  for  the 
"femme  ^  ehambre"  when  she  re- 
I  quires  the  services  of  the  "fllle  de 
Ifthambre  " 

Mr.  Netter  is  not  alone  and,  as  the 
Rented  may  think,  ridiculous  In  his 
■Dveraent  for  a  reform.   The  King  of 
«ly  has  been  striving  for  some  time 
i  nationalize  Italian  cooking  and  the 
untng  of  dishes.  The  bill  of  fare  is  In 
alian  and  not  a  ••menu."  but  in  Ital- 
n  that  may  be  translated  "List  of 
inner."    Mistakes  have  been  made, 
«  are  told,  for  ••consomme"  has  been 
instated   into   "consumato,"   which  i 
oes  not  mean  "broth"  but  "wasted" 
r  "destroyed."   Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to- 
_ay   that  in   many  instances  "con-| 
somme"  is  a  destruction  of  good  ma-| 
terial.    The  German  Emperor  has  for 
several    vears    boon    endeavoring  to 
throw    overboard    all    foreign  words 
»at  have  crept  into  the  German  lan-| 
oage.  whether  they  be  in  the  termi- 
Blogy  of  drama,  music,  electricity, 
I  puWic    offices,    or    in  commonplace 
aily  life.   He.  too.  has  made  a  brave 
.tend  and  insisted  that  only  German 
chanu-  should  !»■  .trunk  at  feasts 

Jtrulv  a  heroic  sacrifice  to  patriot- 
tain.    It  is  said,  no  doubt  by  some 
reckless  Socialists,  that  the  Emperor 
»as  for  his  private  use  the  wine  of 
>  fiance  in  bottles  with  German  labels; 
'tout    trie    great    have    always  their 
sneaking,   gossiping   detractors,  wit 
ness  the  tales  told  of  mighty  rulers 
Ifrom    Solomon    to    Napoleon,  from 
Ijjeliogabalus  to  Henry  VIII.  When  an 
Italian  warship  was  launched  recent 
ly,  the  Kin?  of  Italy  put  aside  the 
I  traditional     champagne    bottle  and 
1  called  loudly  for  a  wine  of  his  coun- 
try. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  correct  tne 
evil  in  this  country.    The  dishes  ar« 
[  more  alluring  to  many  when  they  are 
!    named  with  French  names.  The  guest 
■   thinks  he  is   getting  more  for  his 
money  and  is  not  so  inclined  to  com- 
plain of  the  prices.    The  dining  room 
i   seems    more    "elegant";    the  other 
'   guests  are  of  a  higher  social  circle. 
It  Is  true  that  he  pronounces  the 
French  words  either  awkwardly  or 
with  the  bravado  of  ignorance  that  is 
insolent    through  .consciousness  of 
wealth;  but  he  seldom  suffers  from 
his  grotesque  mistakes.    The  waiters 
are  well  trained,  and  many  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  French 
since  they  left  Ireland. 


STAGE  CRITICISM 


by  the  'criticisms  of  hts  lasrt  play,  is 
prob&blv  of  a  contrary  opinion.    '•  . 

BIT  IMward  thinks,  however,  that 
there  uie  critics  with  spivlal  bees  In 
their  bonnets  about  the  construction  or 
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.  Their  criticism  Is  in-  1 
ptly  to  themselves.  Plays 
xtremes.  Some  are  so  {Trim 
.sure  is  painful.  Rome  are  | 
..musing  that  they  do  not  | 
.  Some  are  so  "purely  eonversa- 1 
tion.il  and  .bsnuisltlonary  that  on  the 
stave  they  sivmtl  flies  In  amber."  And 
at  this  the  hearers  courteously  rewarded 
Sm-  Edward  with  laughter. 

"These  last."  said  Sir  Edward,  "had 
a  very  good  excuse  for  existing.  They 
created  special  audiences.  They  gave] 
to  those  audiences  Intense  esoteric 
pleasure.  And.  though  the  attraction 
to  the  general  public  was  not  very 
great  such  average  playgoers  as  were 
led  to  'assist'  found  themselves  as 
heartily  and  merrily  pleased  as  if  thoy 
were  In  the  Freemasonry.  These  plecee 
did  not  disarm  criticism,  but  criticism 
upon  them  has  to  be  literary  rather 
than  dramatic.  (Chers.) 

And  then  Sir  Edward  told  the  critics 
how  they  .should  write  their  articles, 
and  ended  with  a  fine  burst  In  which 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  words 
"Greece,"  "the  Tudor  time,"  "Mollere' 
and  "Victorians"  in  one  and  the  same 
sentence. 


i  London  Dramatic  Circles  Dis- 
turbed; Mr.  Kirwan  on  Vul- 
garity of  Actors. 


NEW  PLAYS  OF  THE  SEASON 


Paris  as  Well  as  London  Has] 
Some  Notable  Offerings; 
Musical  Life  in  Europe. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Again  comes  up  the  old  question  of 
the  "dntv"  of  dramatic  critics  tow- 
toward  their  employers,  the  public,  the 
mincers  the  stage  folk  and  the  great 
make7  of  them  all-including  the  critics 

,l  Theresas  a  .  discussion  of  this  all- ; 
innwrtant  matter  at  a  sitting  In  Lon- 
Kn  of  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Knoti-ute  of  Journalists.  Sir  ^dwara 
Kissed  of  Liverpool  opened  this  dw- 
EiwT.n  on  "Dramatic  Criticism  Under 
Kode  n  Conditions."  He  said  sinoothly 
BET ,il^r  familiar  platitudes:  good  dra- 
ESt,  .  Criticism  is  a  powerful  factor  In 
IRe  ii^f  ilnc«s"of  the  press;  it  creates  a 
■&rti:r  <  f  judicious  playgoins,  eneour- 
*?3  literature,  stimulates  and  chal 
'en  art  inspires  and  corrects  tastv. 
onallze's  and  cleanses  morals,  etc.- 


Sir  Herbert  Tree  y-raised  "Imaglnatjve 
criticism,"  such  as  that  of  Raskin, 
whose  criticisms  of  the  stones  of  Venice 
were  of  greater  importance  than  the 
stones  themselves.  He  applauded  The 
independence  of  the  press.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  roast  a  critic  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  sumptupusness  ot  a  pro- 
duction, and  found  fault  with  the  real 
urns,  goblets,  cups  of  solid  silver.  "Here 
was  what  he  said,  or  part  of  it:  'The 
priests  In  the  play— whose  name,  or 
course,  I  shall  not  mention— (laughter)— 
might  be  specially  oroained  in  the  green- 
room before  they  came  on— nay.  if  it 
comes  to  that,  the  'head  of  Buckingham 
might  really  be  cut  off.  He  might  have 
re-established  the  gorlncss,  ns  well  as 
the  gorgeousness.  of  the  amphitheatre. 
If  real  cups,  why  not  real  wine  and  if 
real  wine,  why  not  real  blood;  Why  not? 
(Laughter.)'  "  But  these  urns  and  gob- 
lets happened  to  be  of  papier-mache. 

The  London  newspapers .  now  go  ear- 
lier to  press,  some  of  them  at  11  or  ll.dO 
P  M.  What  is  the  poor  critic  to  do. 
,  Beginning  a  performance  at  7  P.  M. 
woVld  not  help  him.  "The  only  way, 
said  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  "was  to  sur- 
render to  the  Sunday  papers  this  hasty 
and  irresponsible  criticism  and  by  pro- 
ducing the  plays  on  Saturday  night,  to 
secure  that  on  Monday  morning  At  all 
events  they  should  have  some  deliberate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  play. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  a 
first  performance  should  be  on  Saturday 
night  so  that  the  critic  would  have  time 
to  write  carefully,  judiciously,  bnlliant- 

'  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  referred  editor- 
iallv  to  this  discussion   which  filled  two 
columns  and  a  half  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph.  After  patting  the  dramatic  critic 
I  on    the   back   and   asking   where  Mrs 
Siddons  and  Edmund  Kean  w°u'd„  J?!? 
today   had  it  not  been  for  Hazlitt  and 
'Hunt-   where  Rachel  would  be  had  it 
not  been  for  G.  H.  Lewes,  the  writer 
said-    "The  work  of  the  dramatic  cntic 
who'  takes  the  theatre  seriously  is,  for 
two  reasons,  harder  now  than  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  elder  Kean.  Macready, 
or  Irving:  there  is  less  great  art  to  in- 
spire and  fire  the  writer,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  criticisms  have 
to  be  written  for  the  morning  papers  are 
more  onerous,  owing  to  the  brevity  or 
the   interval   between    the   fall   of  the 
curtain  and  the  handing  of  the  written 
criticism  to  the  printers.    No  doubt  the 
advent  of  another  great  English  actoi 
or  actress  will  one  day  remove  the  first 
of  these  disabilities;  while  already  there 
are  signs  that  the  London  managers, 
headed  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  will  remove 
the  second  by  allowing  their  premieres 
to  begin  and  finish  earlier  than  the  suo- 
sequent    performances.    «  *  *  The  es- 
sential characteristics  of  all  goo'd  criti- 
cism are  knowledge,  sympathy  and  hon- 
esty, and,  in  the  best  work  of  the  pres- 
ent day    these  flourish  as  healthily  as 
ever  they  did.    All  such  writing  is  .n- 
spiring  to  the  public  and  helpful  to  thfl 
theatre;  and  if  ever  the  day  were  to 
come  in  which  dramatic  criticism  were 
universally  to  degenerate  into  commer- 
cialism  log-rolling,  and  mere  flippancy, 
the  newspapers  would  suffer  from  it  no 
less    than    the    beautiful    art    of  the 
threatre   which  in  all  ages  has  charmed 
civilized  mankind  and  helped  to  form 
the  character  of  nations." 

And  now,  brethren,  let  us.  having 
listened  to  the  sayers  of  wise  things,  as 
Candide  listened,  let  us  conclude  with 
him:  "And  now  I  must  go  to  work  in 
the  garden." 

Mr  Patrick  Kirwam,  actor,  lecturer,  re- 
citer' has  written  an  entertaining  article 
entitled:  "Why  All  Actors  Are  Vulgar. 
Vulgarity  on  the  stage  may  mean  a  re- 
production of  the  vulgarity  of  life,  or  the 
vulgarity  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
of  the  stage  productions.  The  two  blend. 
In  England  the  audience  goes  to  see 
Roscius  play  Hamlet,  not  Hamlet  played 
hv  Roscius.  The  personality  of  the  actor 
governs,  and  this  position  makes  for 
vulgarity.  The  exploitation  of  per- 
sonality on  the  stage  is  vulgar  and  it 
tends  to  vulgarize  the  actor.  And  the 
public  in  their  complete  ignorance  of 
the  artistic  point  of  view  of  things  haye 
done  and  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
actors  and  actresses  vulgar, 
j  "There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long 
ago  either  when  the  public  had  an 
impertinent,  vulgar  and  insane  desire 
to  pry  into  the  private  lives  of  those 
who  served  them.  Photographs  ap- 
oeared  of  a.  'corner  of  the  room  In 
which  Roscius  dined;  of  Mrs.  Roscius 
watering  the  plants  In  her  divine  little 
garden-  of  Roscius  smoking  his  pipe 
In  his  'motor  car— which  was  some- 
times   hired    for    the    occasion — and 

S°  "Then  a  congress  formed  of  the 
most"  vulgar  l.Pf0P!eth-IntT10^evuP°m: 
munity.  who.  being  the  most  vulgai 
naturally  called  themselves  'Society, 
welcomed  actors  and  actresses  into 
their  charmed  circle  and  generally  did 
their  best  to  spoil  tiicm.  . 


net.  There  they  found  themselves  in 
,  lie  ronipany  of  people  who  seemed 
vi  rv  sparkling  and  very  rich  and  very 
siav,  and  the  poor  actors  and  actresses 
though!  that  these  people  were  the 
verv  essence  of  'ladies'  and  'gentle- 
men,' ami  were  too  simple  to  see  that 
they  were  only  what  vulgar  people 
call  'ladles'  and  'gentlemen.* 

"A  certain  consequence  followed 
this  fashion,  namely,  that  actors  and 
actresses  began  to  aim  at  being 
'ladles.'  and  'gentlemen,'  too,  and  from 
that  moment,  through  trying  to  ap- 
pear what  they  were  not,  they  became 
for  a  time  vulgar." 

There  were  still  examples  of  the  old 
school  not  ashamed  to  cat  tripe  and 

onions  and  ride  in  the  omnibus  "At 
work  they  concentrated  their  whole  at- 
tention on  what  they  were  Aoing,  and 
were  thus  freed  from  that  self-con- 
sciousness which  is  cnaracterjstlc  ol 
present  day  acting,  and  Is  the  essence 
of  vulgarity."  They  were  content  to  he 
known  as  actors  and  actresses.  incy 
had  their  own  manners  and  customs. 
••When  on  the  stage  they  had  strange 
notions.  They  acted  all  the  time  the 
curtain  was  up,  and  had  no  conception 
of  only  trving  to  act  while  they  spoke 
and  their  "waiting  for  the  next  cue,  or 
of  not  trying  to  act  at  all,  but  rolling 
completely  on  their  personality  to  capti- 
vate an  audience.  Tney  were  so  ignor- 
ant of  more  modern  methods  that  such 
things  would  have  been  called  'amateur 
bv  them.  This  was  the  age  before  vul- 
garity and  pretence— the  mother  of  it- 
crept  in  upon  our  stage. 

"Then  came  that  most  interesting 
Phenomenon,  the  'lady'  and  'gentleman 
ideal  on  the  stage.  It  is  interesting  in 
many  ways.  First,  because  it  is  so 
puzzling  to  know  whence  came  the  idea 
that  being  anaemic  meant  being  cul- 
tured and.  secondly,  because  of  the  way 
this  fundamental  mistake  altered  and 
colored  the  work  done.  ^  'M 

"The  first  necessity  seemed  to  be  to 
express  everything  in  half-tints.  In- 
stead of  speaking  with  full  voices  and 
with  full  colof.  you  spoke  under  your 
breath,  and  this  gave  an  opportunity 
for  indistinctness  of  color— indeed,  your 
color  ran  like  a  water  cotor  thrown  in 

*  "The  same  thing  happened  with  move- 
ments. Instead  ot  walking  bold  y  and 
with  determination,  a  'gentlemanly  and 
'ladylike'  knee  walk  was  adopted.  Every- 
thing was  half-done;  emotion  was  ex- 
pressed unemotionally,  and  the  strang- 
est thing  of  all  was  that  the  whole  thing 
was  called  'finesse!'  " 

And  so  Hamlet  appeared  as  a  man  in 
the  habit  of  walking  on  Turkey  carpets 
a  man  of  afternoon  teas;  Sir  Toby  Belch 
will  not  let  himself  go  lest  he  might  be 
thought  ungentlemanly. 

"For  a  long  time  it  fairly  puzzled  me, 
but  one  day  I  happened  to  be  in  a  linen- 
draper's  shop  when  a  shop- walker  came 
across  and  asked  me  -in  his  suave  way 
whether  I  had  all  I  required  Then  it 
flashed  upon  me  that  at  last  I  had  met 
the  stage  'gentleman.'  I  followed  up 
this  suggestion  and  found  that  the 
sweeping  'duchesses'  of  Mme.  Louise  s 
had  the  stage  society  manner  also  Then 
of  course.  I  reviled  my  stupidity  and 
said  to  myself  that  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  I  was  in  a  great  com- 
mercial country  and  that  art  as  well  a_s 
evervthing  else  should  be  viewed 
through  commercial  glass. 

"Just  as  the  shop  window  bas  invaded 
the  decoration  of  the  stage,  so  that 
I  people  who  spend  their  afternoon  look- 
ing into  the  plate  glass  of  the  great 
|  commercial  palaces  may  do  so  again  in 
i  the  evening  from  their  stall,  so  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  shops 
1  have  been  transplanted  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  stage,  and  people  glide  and 
gesture  in  anaemic  fashion  and  are  gen- 
erally anaemic  through  want  of  air. 
♦  "■».■'»  Actors  and  actresses  are  vulgar 
because  they  exploit  personality  to  the 
detriment  of  art;  because,  instead  of 
acting,  they  grin  through  a  horse-collar; 
and,  finally,  they  have  vulgarized  the 
stage  because,  while  pretendihg  to  be 
natural,  and  thus  to  show  us  how  ladies 
and  gentlemen  behave,  they  merely  re- 
veal to  us  the  shoddy  graces  of  the 
shop  walker."   


I  Messrs1"  Aderer  ""ana    Bphralm.  They 
;  preach  Indulgence  and  grant  absolution] 
al  the  snmti  time." 

'     It  appears  from  an  article  by  "H. 
M    W"  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that 
!  the  first  Important  verdici  on  a  new; 
play  Is  that  of  the  gallery.    'The  re-, 
served   parts   of  the  house  are  fllled| 
with  critics — who  as  a  rule  do  not  ap- 
plaud, though  there  Is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  If  their  playgoing  en- 
thusiasm prompts  them  to — and  withl 
invited  guests  of  the  management,  who, 
occasionally,  applaud  too  much."  The 
pittites  are  as  a  rule  not  demonstrative. 
Thev  hurry  away  to  catch  trains  or 
omnibuses.    The  gallery  takes  a  first- 
night  seriously.    "Any  signs  of  a  dis- 
position to  'guy'  an  actor  or  actress 
during  the  progress  of  an  ineffective 
scene  are  'nipt  in  the  hud,'  "  and  at  the 
end    there   is   clamorous   cheering  or 
booing.    Still  more  decisive  is  the  cry 
of  "Lights  up,"  then  the  quiet  depart- 
ure   from    the    gallery.     Hissing  has 
practically  died  out.     "The  last  occa- 
sion on  which  I  heard  it  was  at  the 
Haymarket  after  the  first  performance 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  'Getting  Married,'  when 
it    probably   came    from    one   or  two 
ladies  in  the  pit  nnd  gallery,  who  had 
not  learned  to  howl,  as  some  of  our 
present-day  feminine  fir.=  t-nighters  have 
done    much    to   the   distress   of    those  i 
who  have  to  listen  to  them.    Booing  is; 
not  a  very  much  more  civilized  way  of 
expressing  an  opinion,  and  'bights  up. 
is  a   distinct   improvement.     At  the 
same  time,  it  is  rather  more  stinging. 
It  is  the  custom  of  a  good  many  man- 
agements to  keep  the  theatre  dark  af- 
ter the  curtain  has  fallen  ae  an  incen- 
I  tive  to  the  audience  to  go  on  applaud- j 
I  ing;  and  a  number  of  playgoer?  falli 
|  into  the  trap,  and  continue  clapping 
i  quite  mechanically,  until  the  turning 
1  up   of   the   lights   indicates   that  the 
1  management  have  had  enough  of  this 
not  very  spontaneous  enthusiasm,  and 
then  they  stop.    The  cry,  'Lights  up! 
is,  therefore,  a  plain,  and,  at  the  same 
time  not  uncourteous,  hint  to  those  in 
authority  that  they  heed  not  ask  for  any 
'  more  applause  as  they  are  not  going 
to  get  it." 


A  new  play  at  the  Comedie  Francaise 
is  entitled  "Comme  ils  6ont  tous."  The 
title,  "As  they  all  are,"  does  net  apply 
only  to  the  author's  views  about  men, 
but  to  the  comment  of  the  audience  on 
the  piece.    The  hero  is  a  nobleman,  a 
captain  of  cuirassiers,  and  Ginette,  his 
wife    thinks  him    a  wonder.    "I  dare 
say  he  is,"  writes  a  Paris  correspondent; 
"at  any  rate  he  gives  you  full  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  as  he  stands  a  min- 
ute,   with    his    beautiful    helmet,  sur- 
mounted  with   a   black    mane,   on  his 
beautiful   head,   in   the  drawing  room. 
It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  missed 
it.    Yes.  he  is  beautiful,  the  Capting." 
The  wife  is  rich  and  pretty,  and  for 
some   time  her  happiness  is  complete. 
But  there  is  a  suspicious  sister-in-law,  . 
divorced   from   an   unfaithful  husband,  I 
and  she  knows  all  about  men  and  their 
wretched    ways.     She    warns  Ginette, 
who  will  not  listen  to  her,  until  there 
is  unfortunate  evidence  In  a  note,  pocket- 
book    and    a    combination    of  circum-j 
stances.    Ginette  weeps  and  makes  aj 
scene.   She  even  shakes  a  walking-stick 
over  the  head  of  her  Adonis.  The  false 
friend  was  formerly  a  mistress  of  the 
captain;  she  is  a  charming  creature  and 
a  society   woman.    "He   means   to  be 
good,   but   the   temptress  will   not  let 
him;  the  old  story  of  the  Garden,  with 
the  serpent  in  a  Paquin  gown."  There 
is  a  reconciliation  at  the  end.   The  cap-l 
tain  is  pitied  as  a  poor  weak  thing,  and 
Ginette  treats  him  as  though  he  were  a 
child  and  resolves  not  to  let  him  stray 
away  too  far.    "The  play  breathes  that| 
odd  air  of  'snobisme'  which  seems  to  ap-j 
peal  to  'Comedie'  audiences.    Both  the 
captain  and  the  cousin  rub  in  their  high 
birth,  and  It  Is  gently  hinted  that  Gi- 
nette, who  was  only  the  daughter  of- a, 
senator,  ought,  notwithstanding  her  dot, 
to  be  very  grateful  to  be  married  to  the  I 
Faubourg.    I   hope   she   is,   but   I  am 
afraid  I  should  not  be,  under  the  clr^ 
cumstances,    especially   as   'La  Revue 
tells  me  that  half  the  blasons  in  France 
are  false.    It  would  be  hateful  to  dis- 
cover oneself  a  counterfeit  baronne.  But, 
in  any  case,    the  blue   blood  must  be 


The  Herald  considered  editorially  last 
week  the  case  of  Mme.  Bernhardt,  who 
has  been  reproached  for  playing  in  a 
London  music  hall.    In  Paris  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  fashion  for 
actors  of  renown  to  go  on  the  music  hall 
stage    There  is  M  de  Max.  an  excellent 
actor   whom  we  have  had  the  pleasurej 
of  seeing  in  Boston.    He  has  been  play- 
in"  "  ac   the  Folies-Marigny   in   a  new 
sketch  by  a  young  Roumanian,  Didier 
Gold     A  barge  is  moored  on  the  Seine 
and  in  the  shadow  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
skipper  (de  Max)  is  a  sullen  fellow,  and 
his  wife  does  not  love  him.  When  night 
falls  she  prepares  to  meet  her  lover.  The 
husband  overhears  and  appoints  him- 
self a  reception  committee.    The  lover 
comes      The   bargee    chokes   him  and 
hides  the  body  in  the  folds  of  his  over- 
coat "houpelande" — which  gives  the  titls 
to  the  piece.  The  wife  hears  a  noise  and 
looks  out  of  the  cabin.    Her  husband 
calls-   "Come  under  my  overcoat."  She 
obevs  and  when  the  coat  is  opened  the 
corpse  of  her  lover  falls  at  her  feet. 
This  little  drama  is  said  to  be  impres- 
sive"   with  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
chiming  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  the 
twinkling    lights    in    the  neighboring 
houses  the  bands  of  revellers  and  quay- 
side workers.    It  is  also  said  that  the 
voice  of  de  Max,  "slow  and  sonorous, 
does  not  go  well  with  the  striped  jersey 
of  his  pluvial  profession.  Shakespeare 
eculd  draw  a  bargee,  but  it  does  not 
imply  that  a  Shakespearian  actor  can 
depict  him  in  cold  prose." 

"A  Woman's  Wav,"  which  was  seen 
In  Boston  early  in  last  November,  with 
Miss  Grace  George  as  the  heroine,  did 
not  Dlease  in  London  a  fortnight  ago 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  Coronet 
wit!"  Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle.  In  the 
first  place,  the  scene  was  transferred 

to  London,  and  English  "fun"  was  in- 
jected   into    the    dialogue.       As  un- 
fortunately, the  story  is  entirely  Ameri- 
can and  glaringly  un-English,  and  as  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  said  and  done  is 
neither  witty  nor  pretty,  nor  in  any  way 
engaging,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  adaptation  from  the  Amer- 
ican can  be  quite  as  'unsympathic  as 
adaptations  from   the  French  so  often 
are^  »    -    «    if  an  English  gentleman 
happens  to  be  in  a  motor  smash  with  a 
ladv  other  than  his  wife,  the  London 
press   does   not   start-  next   day  filling 
columns    with    sensational  descriptions 
of  the   accident,   embellished   with  the 
broadest    personal    innuendos    and  tne 
most  reckless  announcements  of  the  im- 
minence  of   a   'Great   Society  Divorce 
Scandal'— that  reporters  In  dozens  are 
not   immediately   dispatched  with  note 
books  and  cameras  to  the.  town  resi- 
dence   of   the    injured  gentleman— and 
that  the  question   of  a  divorce   is  not 
promptly  discussed  by  the  friends  and 
families  of  the  husband  and  wife  The 
Pall   Mall   Gazette   adds   unkindly:  m 
America  these  things  may  seem  appo- 
site   enough.     Fortunately    ot  unfor- 
tunately, however,   the  American  press  j 
is  odc  thing,  and  the  British  press  hap- 
pens to  be  another;  while  the  divorce, 
laws  of  America  are  very  different  from 
those  of  England."     The   play  seemed  , 
to  the  London  critics  a  dull  absurdity. 
The  characters  behaved  and  expressed 
themselves    without    distinction.  *or 
Instance,    the    heroine,    who   was  per- 
haps the  best  bred  lady  in  the  group, 
described   a    person    who    was- out  ot 
temper    as    having    'the    needle,  and 
cheerily  alluded  to  a  middle-aged  law- 
yer   who  had   been  indulging  in  pass- 
ages of  gallantry  with  a  demi-mondame, 
as  'hot  stuff.'  " 

"The  Sins  of  London."  produced  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  u'isappointed.  At 
the  end  ot  the  first  act.  when  there  is 
an  explosion  that  sinks  the  Alabama 
the  captain  shoots  a  male  passenger  who 
rushes  ahead  ot  the  women  for  a  boat. 
Cater  a  hired  assassin  stuns  the.  hero, 
arid  in  a  great  bedroom  scene  the  vB- 
lains  fail  to  choloform  the  heroine.  >tah 
a  Sood  hearted  sinner  by  mistake,  and 


idience  retired  to  the  suburbs.  rrob- 
|  ably  tnos?  who  were  aJble  to  stay  well  on 
:  intn  the  rooming  for  Act  fv.  got  further 
'.compensation,  since  there  were  the  vil- 
lains to  be  slain,  the  hero  to  be  rescued 
I  from  a  disused  cellar,  and  the  comic 
steward's  lady  love's  unwanted  elderly 
husband  to  be  carried  off,  presumably, 
bv  his  frequently-mentioned  weak  heart. 
Then,  perhaps,  the  aualence  applauded. 
[  We    are    bound    to    say    they  seemed 
pleased  with  the  Island  scene,  and  with  a 
rcene  lu  a  naughty  flat,  which  intro- 
duced a  promising  white  slave  trafficker 
<*ho  sputtered  cut  most  Dispassionately. 
But   the  pla?  needs  merciless  revision 
with   a   blue  pencil,  or  rather  with  a 
hatchet,  before  tt  could  get  more  than 
fyawns  from  us." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  baa  given  per- 
I  mission  for  the.  dramatization  of  "Un- 
fo'er  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  and  the  play 
will  soon  be  produced  at  Dc*-chester. 
Mn '~  by  the  Society  of  .Amateurs  who 
have  already  performed  "The  Trumpet 
Major"  and  "Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd." 


It  is  now  stated  that  the  old  tune. 

■  "Shoo  Fly!  Don't  Bodder  Me."  was  first 
[heard  in  a  Viennese  cafe  and  became 
Ithe  military  ceremonial  march  of  the 

■  Bulgarians;  "14.000  of  the  latter  to 
Ithe  accompaniment  of  the  fine  march- 
ling  rhvthm  of  the  song,  played  with 
lall  the  clamor  of  combined  brass  in- 
struments and  drums,  thrashed  40,000 
I  Servians  at  Slivnltza  some  23  years 
lago.  tfle  drummers  plying  their  drum- 
sticks with  fine  effect  on  the  Servians' 

I  heads  at  close  quarters." 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  wrote  a  little  book 
Mas  a  holiday  task,"  entitled  it  "Henry 
VIII.  and  His  Court,"  and  it  is  sold  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre  during  the  per- 
formance of  "Henry  VIII."  Describ- 
ing the  character  of  Henry.  Sir  Her- 
bert says:  "The  world  was  not  made 
for  poets,  idealists  and  fools."  For 
this  cheap  sneer  he  has  deservedly 
been  taken  to  task.  He  is  reminded 
that  he  himself,  more  than  any  other 
living  London  theatrical  manager,  has 
devoted  his  theatre  to  the  drama  of 
[poets,  and  thus  proved  himself  an 
dealist. 

H.  M   W.  asks  In  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
Izette   "Besides,   Is   It  certain  that  the 
(world  was  not  made  for  ports  and  ide.x.1- 
sts?  Obviously,  such  a  remark  is  not 
true  of  the  world  of  art.   That  needs  no 
demonstration.    In  the  theatrical  world 
the   history  of  Mr.   Trench's  manage- 
ment at  the  Hay  market  Is  sufficient  to 
overthrow    suoh     a    dictum,    with  Its 
comparatively  successful  run  of  such  a 
tragedy  as  'King  Lear'  and  Its  over- 
whelming prosperity  of  two  such  Imagin- 
ative plays  as  'Don'  and  'The  Blue  Bird.' 
Bui  even  in  the  outer  material  world  is 
it  true  that  the  poet  Is  less  of  a  for:e 
I today  than  he  was  a  hundred  or  three 
Ihundred  years  ago?    If  so.  how  Is  the 
I  immense  effect    made   in   this  country 
land   In   America   during  the  last  f-w 
lyears  by  certain  poems  of  Mr.  KIpliTg 
Ito  be  accounted   for,   or  the  thrill  jf 
lemotlon  that. ran  through  our  land  quite 
■  lately  over  the  death  of  Florence  Nlght- 
llngale,  or  the  enormous  attractiveness 
recent  exhibitions  of  the  work  of 
h   painters  as   Hume-Jones  and  G. 
Watts,  or  the  excitement  there  waj 
i  year  over  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  new 
iphony   or  the  fact  that  the  largest 
gregatlon  that  salhers  In  the  whole 


nnny  other  similar  facts,  point  to  the 
lOncJuglon  that  the  world  does  still  re- 
'pond  to  poetry  and  idealism,  and  that 
he  balance-sheet  Is  not  yet  the  only 
est  which  the  mass  of  mankind  applies 
"  all  human  work.  And.  of  course, 
*lr  Herbert  Tree  knows  this  ns  well  as 
inybody,  and  has  based  the  greater 
>«rt  of  his  managerial  activity  on  the 
n;lillc  love  ot  poetry  and  idealism.  But 
ie  Is  a  witty  man,  and  probably  he  only 
vrote  the  .sentence  as  a  Jest.  If  so. 
ie  was.  perhaps,  not  quite  as  happily 
nsplred  as  usual." 


T 


Musical  Courier  ot  New  York 
amusing  extracts  from  S. 
0  Kngel's  pamphlet,  "The 
Canto,"  In  which  Mr.  Un- 
ites examples  of  the  lnstruc- 
commended  by  Dr.  Hermann  Zopft 
pslc.    Here  Is  one:    "In  order  to 


ttentlon  should  be 
'  do  not  tear  his ■ 


e  cars;  rubbing  the  throat 
i  rum  may  also  he  recom- 
Dr.  Zopff  has  this  to  say 
1  tones:  "To  prevent  head 
pressed  Into  the  palate  it  is 
or  some  to  'shake'  them  out 
pper  head,  or  to  'snort'  or  to 
ni  out  from  the  same  region: 
In.  who  are  very  much  afraid 
y  high  tones,  succeed  with 
st  by  blowing  or  whistling 
In  front  of  the  lips."  Mr. 
ebling  of  the  Musical  Courier 
e  laying  on  of  hands  seems 
rers  too.  as  well  as  believers 
i  cure,  for  does  not  the  Pro- 
say  on  page  43:  'If  singers 
ire  their  hands  for  the  hold- 
music  they  cannot  do  better 
eir  planks  in 


m. 


Mr.  Engel 

hat  the 
berate  I  v 
tny  out- 


nous  rejolnd- 

iscd    a  ohs 
iieh    will  he 
on  Oct.  7  in 
istav  Hav- 
mne  Is  dcdl- 

Lrlpsie  will 
rts  this  »e;i- 


i :--<"'r.nd  oC  Hi  ;  liner  and  the  fourth 

A  revised  edition  of  Mozart's  opera, 
"Enlfuehrunf?  aus  dein  Serall,"  with 
recitatives  by  Max  Schillings,  will  be 
produced  at  Stuttgart  this  season, 
and  also  Hans  Sommer's  new  opera, 
"Der  Waldschratt."  ' 

Alexander  7..  Birnbaum,  who  was 
s«co«id  conccrtmaster  of  the  Boston 
Svmphony  orchestra  for  a  season  and 
was  in  this  country  last  season  as 
conductor,  is  now  a  violin  teacher  at 
Stern's  Conservatory,  Berlin. 

Mr»  Nlkisch  will  produce  these  sym- 
phonies for  the  first  time  in  Berlin: 
Kaun's  second  and  Weingartner's 
fourth.  Oskar  Fried  will  produce  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Society  of  Music 
Friends  in  Berlin  a  new  piano  con- 
certo by  Stenhammer,  and  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande,"  by  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg  of  Vienna",  who  enjoys  the  rcpit-  j 
tatlon  of  being  a  revolutionary.  Josef 
Stransky  will  produce  at  the  concerts 
by  the  Berlin  Concert  Society  Varese's 

"Bourgogne,"  Th.  Blumers  "Brloes- 
ungr"  Mandl's  "Griseldis,"  symphonic 
potms,  and  Le  Borne's  suite,  "L'Ab- 
sent,"  In  addition  to  other  works. 
The  composers  represented  on  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Royal  orchestra's  con- 
certs, led  by  Richard  Strauss,  are  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Berlioz,  BischofT.  Boehe, 
Debussy  Von  Hausegger,  Haydn, 
L,szt.  Mozart,  Poenitz,  Saint-Saens. 
Strauss,  Weber 

Mr.  August  'Spanuth.  the  editor  ot 
the  Slgnale.  hearing  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Mahler's  gigantic  eighth  svm- 
phony at  Munich  Sept.  12,  telegraphed 
to  his  weekly  that  the  leading  impres- 
sion made  by  the  music  was  this- 
Mahler  has  vigorously  striven  to  solve 
the  problem  of  symphonic  form 'and  to 
find  new  forms  in  new  fields.  Mr. 
Spanuth  does  not  think  that  this  sym- 
phony surely  sets  a  model  for  future 
works  of  this  class.  Mahler  is  a  Titan 
in  his  intention,  but  in  the  carrying 
them  out  a  virtuoso  rather  than  a  great 
creative  force.  The  symphony  takes 
an  hour  and  25  minutes  In  performance 
A  new  libretto  has  been  made  for 
Johann  Strauss'  operetta,  "The  Car- 
nival at  Rome."  and  the  music  now 
known  as  "The  Blue  Hero"  will  be 
produced  in  Vienna  Oct.  8. 

"Der  Abbe  Mouret."  a  new  opera 
founded  on  Zola's  novel.  "The  Fault  of 
the  Abbe  Mouret."  with  music  by  von 
Oberlelthner.  will  be  pnoduced  at  the 
Berlin  Opera  Comique  this  winter. 

There  were  25  performances  of  "Sieg- 
fried '  and  "Die  Walkuere"  at  Buenos 
Ayres  last  season  and  "Goetterdaem- 
merung"  was  produced  there  for  the 
first  time  with  extraordinary  success. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Knelael  quartet  will  give  a  se- 
ries of  four  concerts  In  Chlckering 
Hall  on  Tuesday' evenings  at  8:15  of 
Nov.  8,  Dec.  «  Jan.  10  and  Feb.  11. 
Former  subscribers  will  have  the  prir- 
Ocf  Bi  °'  cno'c''  °*  "eats  on  or  before 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Bennett,  who  has 
been  living  some  years  In  London  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
.New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
gave  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  last 
Wednesday  night.  The  conservatory 
teachers'  bureau  placed  a  number  of 
graduates  and  former  pupils  In  west- 
ern colleges  during  the  past  summer. 

Miss  Nora  Burns,  contralto,  has 
been  eng  iged  to  sing  at  tbe  perform- 
an°e  °>  "The  Messiah"  on  Dec.  18  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  this 
season.  Miss  Mellle,  soprano,  win 
s  ng  on  a  southern  concert  trip  of 
eight  wee  lea  with  tbe  Bostonla  Sep- 
tette Club  beginning  Oct  28 

"Lover  of  Sacred  Music-  Wrote  f rom 
New  York  to  the  New  York  Herald 
this  note,  which  was  published  Sept 
25:  "A  notice  in  the  Herald  Sent  "ri 
of  the  death  of  Myron  W.  Whitney, 
the  great  basso,  recalled  a  glorious 
performance  of  'The  Stabat  Mater'  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Bos- 
ton,  where  he  was  one  of  the  soloists, 
the  others  being  Italo  Campanlni 
tenor;  contralto,  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Cary  (now  Mrs.  Raymond);  soprano. 
Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  (now  Mrs.  Mar 
Bachert).  Both  of  the  latter  are  llvlnV 
In  New  York  and  are  the  only  sur- 
viving members  of  that  notable  quar- 
tet of  singers.  Mrs.  Raymond  has 
been  Tor  many  years  interested  In 
teaching  poor  children  to  sew,  and 
nve  months  ago  I  heard  Mrs.  Bachert 
sing  for  a  charity,  and  her  v«lce  la 
fine  today."  jJEF 

MR.  MUDGET-PS  CONCERTS. 

Louis  H.  Mudgett  of  Symphony  Hall 
has  arranged  a  list  of  concerts  for  the 
coming  season.  The  list  is  one  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  first  concert  -will  be  given  tr» 
Chlckering  Hall  by  Mr.  Francis  Mac- 
millen,  violinist.  Monday  afternoon,  Oct. 
24.  Mr.  Macmillen.  who  gave  a  recital 
here  a  few  seasons  ago.  will  play  with  . 
the  Symphony  orchestra  at  its  second 
concert.  Tbe  other  violinists  who  will 
play  here  are  Mr.  Kocian,  Friday  after- 
noon. Dec  9,  Chlckering  Hall;  Mr. 
Misrha  Elman,  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan. 
21;  Miss  Bessie  Collier.  Chlckering  Hall, 
\?i  i  i  D'  announced,  and  Miss  Marie 
.Nichols,  who  will  give  a  concert  with 
Mme.  Jomelli.  soprano,  Jordan  Hall, 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Nov.  2z. 

The  list  of  singers  will  include:  Mme. 
Sembrlch,  Symphony  Hall,  Monday  , 
afternoon,  Oct.  31:  Mr.  Morton  Adkins, 
baritone.  Jordan  Hall.  Thursday  after- 
noon. Nov.  3;  Miss  Janet  Spencer,  con- 
tralto, Jordan  Hall,  Thursday  afternoon 
Nov.  10;  Mme.  Jomelli.  as  above  an- 
nounced: Mr.  de  Gogorza,  baritone.  Jor- 
dan Hall,  Thursday  evening,  Nov  *<• 
Mme.  Schumann-Helnk,  in  Symphony 
Hall  .Tuesday  afternoon.  Nov  29  and 
Mr.  Bonci  will  give  a  song  recital  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Jan.  10. 

The  list  of  pianists  includes  the  names 
of  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann.  Symphony  Hall. 
Monday  afternoon.  Nov.  14;  Mr.  Btisonl, 
date  to  be  announced,  and  Miss  Edith 
Thompson,  date  to  be  announced. 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  (strings)  will 
glv,    three  concerts  In  Chlckering  Hall  i 


Chlckering  Hall  Tuesday  evenings  Nov 
Miss  •  EdJ^hd  ££b-  7"   The  Smnlloy  two 
FV  VS  vihoTnfsl0nandP'^rt  ;r '  ifon 

STSe&«cl",tat>  a  conceS'1* 

^ e  Handel  an<1  Haydn  Society  will 
give  four  concerts  in  Symphony  Hal" 
on  Sunday.  Dec.  18;  Monday  Dec  19- 
Sunday.  Feb.  12,  and  Sunday,  April  16 
Other  concerts  will  be  announced  later 
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"The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow"  at 
Shubert  Play  That  Grips 
the  Interest. 


-■\  By  PHILIP  HALE. 
SHUBEUT  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Dawn  of 
a  Tomorrow,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Pro- 
duced by  Liebler  and  company. 

Sir  Oliver  Holt  Fuller  Mellish 

Mr.  Oliver  Holt  Sydney  Booth 

Sir  Bowling  Burford  Guy  Phlpps 

Dr.  Heath  George  Farren 

:  Dr.  Satterley  Roy  Barnes 

I  Lord  Toif.my  Philip  Leslie 

I  Dandy  Scott  Gatti 

;  The  thief  Bennett  Kilpack 

!  Barney   Sam  Pearce 

Jem   Arthur  Barry 

Powell   Sam  Pearec 

Inspector  Barnes  Charles  Garry 

1  P°lly  -'"SmSS  Angela  Ogden 

|  Feathers  Anna  Wnite 

Bet   Julia  Blanc 

Mlml  Carrie  Merrlleea 

Madre  d«  Lorme  Suzanne  Perry 

"Glad"  Gertrude  Elliott 

"The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  Hy- 
perion Theatre,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Jan. 
21.  1909.  It  was  first  performed  in  New 
York  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Jan.  25  of 
the  same  year.  Miss  Eleanor  Robson 
played  the  part  of  "Glad." 

The  play  Is  a  singular  one.  It  might 
be  called  a  drama  of  optimism  and  the 
"New  Thought."  It  is  a  queer  mixture 
of  sermonizing  and  melodrama.  It  Is 
now  as  grim  and  grimy  In  realism  as 
one  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  tales  of 
mean  streets;  and  It  le  now  as  fantasti- 
cal as  a  story  from  "The  Thousand 
Mghts  and  a  Night."  There  are  scenes 
that  are  preposterous  The  fact  remains 
that.  In  spite  of  fanits  of  construction 
and  In  spite  of  purely  rbeatrlcal  con- 
ventions, there  Is  much  that  is  original 


and.  acted 
g  from  the 


ventlons,  there  is 
In  thought  and  fn 
as  It  Is,  the  play 
beginning  to  the 

Sir  Oliver  Holt  Is  a  rich  man.  a  man 
of  powerful  Influence  In  finance.  All 
Lcndon  knows  him  tin-  East  end  as 
well  as  the  West  end  lie  suffers  from 
1  a  cruel  nervous  disease  and  overhear- 
ing a  consultation  of  physicians  knows 
that  his  ending  will  be  horrible-  that 
he  will  expire,  "a  driveller  and  a  show  " 
Rather  than  die  wretchedly,  he  clothes 
himself  as  a  tramp  and  goes  to  Apple 
Blossom  court  In  the  East  end  to  kill 
himself.  His  physicians  and  his  rake- 
nelly  nephew,  a  cold-blooded  volupt- 
uary, believe  that  be  gees  to  Paris. 
t  In    the    court    he    comes  across 

Glad,"  a  street  girl,  but  a  good  one — 
In  fact.  Incredibly  moral.  She  Is  the 
sunshine  that  dispels  the  fog,  and  It  Is 
thickest  In  the  court.  Once  In  the  hos- 
pital a  visiting  woman  had  told  her 
that  If  she  asked  she  would  receive, 
and  she  therefore  Is  confident  that  If 

there  s  anything  you  want.  Just  keep 
on  arstin'  aril  apstln'  an'  arstln'"  and 
you  will  surely  obtain  It.  Sir  Oliver  Is 
at  once  fascinated  by  her.  as  Is  his 
scapegrace  nephew,  who  in  search  of 
a  new  sensation  offers  her  guilty 
f[>lendor.  She  helps  abandoned  Polly 
and  cheers  her  In  her  misery  She 
helps  an  inventor  who,  poor,  had 
turned  thief,  and  tells  his  s«ory  In  her 
garret,  and  in  what  Artemus  Ward 
characterized  as  "a  play  acting  voice." 
She  Is  the  means  of  saving  Dandy,  ac- 
cused of  burglary  and  murder  The 
younger  Holt  can  prove  an  alibi  for 
Dandy  and  "Glad"  goes  to  his  apart- 
ments to  plead  with  the  rake,  who  at 
first  attempts  to  play  with  her  the 
much  applauded  scene  between  the 
Baron  Scarpia  and  Florla  Tosca,  and 
|  then  Is  shamed  Into  giving  evidence 
RT«  the  al,D.',  to  a  Police  inspector. 
And.  above  all,  she  saves  Sir  Oliver  by 
obliging  him  to  think  of  "something 

A  sick  man,  when  his  sickness  Is  In 

latai.  is  to  many  a  more  interestlnsr 

Sfr^Veranr  I  man  ln  ^ude  health 
Sir  Olher  I  have  sa  d.  had  a  cruel 
nervous  disease  in  the  first  act  He 
probably  has  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases. Ko  doubt  his  heart  and  kid- 
?.trh»«er'»affected'  as  wer<*  hls  nerve" 
r»Io„i£8  ihere,  7as  the  thought  of' 
T„  .CSi?'.  Certa«nly  his  face  twitched 
in  a  distressing  manner,  and  he  could 

end  Ch0.nt;01  hands'  In  th"  b2« 
end  he  drank  an  Inordinate  amount 
of  coffee,  which  contrary  to  the  opln- 
ion  of  learned  leeches  and  the  warn- 
luff  of  advertisers  of  this  or  that  sue 
(■enaneum  for  the  berry,  seemed  to  do 
him  good.  The  more  coffee  he  drank 
. 11  the. second  act  and  the  more  "Glad" 
Mvi^h«„to  xrh,nl  the  'ess  his  face 
twitehed.  He  forgot  little  by  little 
ins  woful  condition  bv  thinking  of 
others  and  assisting  others 

After  the  first  act  he  Is  in  the  back- 
ground,  yet  he  Is  as  the  distinguished 
listening  to  the  story  of  this  one 
?  t.!  a}  one'  a'wa>'s  ready  with  monev 
to  buy  food  and  coffee.  The  most  hon- 
est of  the  male  dwellers  In  the  court 
are  pickpockets.  The  burliest  of  them 
curses  •  Glad  '  because  she  has  taught 
his  wife  to  keep  "arstln1,"  because  "lis 
wife  is  trying  to  reform  him.  Like  Mr 
Jerry  Cruncher,  he  Is  tired  of  his  wife's 

flopping."  Yet  neither  he  nor  any  of 
the  gang  ever  thinks  of  robbing  this 
stranger,  who  is  constantly  showing 
gold  and  silver. 

The  second  act.  beginning  with  an  ex- 
cellent representation  of  a  pea-soup  fog 
is  alive  with  coarse  action,  and  this  and 


is  an  effective  scene,  it!  „  '  'here 

way  for ■  f«oSd'  "nd'young  HjiT&fiS 

timet  d'al°S«e  is  of  uneven  merit.  At 

meats   when   there   is   r       'p  lE 
which  comes  dangerously  near  dufness 
but  "Glad"  in  her  exaltation  and   n  her 
moralizaUon,  in  her  simple  faith  and  In 
her  naive  exhortation,  is  never •  dull  • 
It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  point 
out  errors  in  construction  and  scenes 
»iah  *f  *  «redibi»ty-    But  here  is  a  p"fy 
with  an  idea;  a  play  in  which  the  idea 
is  carried  out  in  action  and  with  dra- 
matic results.    Here  are  scenes  from 
IHfe     And   without  direct  sermonizing 
i'?  ^an    aPPe»l   for  cheerfulness" 
i  i\?Pe'.  kindness  in  the  hours  of  this  life 
i  that  is  so  daily  in  its  selfishness' 
I     Suspicion,  pessimism,  despair  The 
dinect   sermonizing   is    fortunately  in 
slight  proportion  to  the  indirect  In 

'  $FH»h  °/ ♦"lat  Wnich  miSht  Justly  he 
called  extravagant  and  fantastical  the 
play  has  vital  qualities.  This  is  shown 
by  its  hold  on  the  audience 

Miss  Elliott  was  "Glad"  'in  her  imp- 
'  Ishness.  -her  humor,  her  street  wit  her 
coyness  and  subsequent  abandonment 
her  simple  faith,  her  strange  moments 
of  spiritual  emotion.    The  author  por- 
trayed a  character.    Miss  Elliott  gave 
the  portrait  breath  and  life.  Never 
for  a  moment  was  there  the  thou-ht 
?.t  a  faif.  woman  masquerading  in  a 
"Donna's"  shabby  dress.     In  the  im- 
|  personation   there  was  not  an  incon- 
1  Rruous  touch,  not  a  moment  of  self 
consciousness.    What  a  delight  to  see 
once  again  a  woman  that  is  an  actress 
not  a  mere  "personality";  an  actress 
that  is  for  the  time  the  woman  shl 
Impersonates!  ° 
The  supporting  company,  on  the  whole 
Wa1  e?c„e,1,ent'    Mr-  Mellish  acted  the" 
part  of  Sir  Oliver  admirably.    Mr  Gatti 
f?ve„a  Z>viA  Performance  of  Dandv 
Mr.  Booth  was  less  fortunate  as  Mr' 
Oliver  Hoyt.     His  rake  was  a  rat  her 
heavy  person,   laboriously  endeavoring 
io  be  a  devil  of  a  fellow.y  Jem  was  "f? 
feetlvely  played  by  Mr.  Barrv.  and  Miss 
VVaite  was  amusing  without  exagger- 
ation as  Feathers.    Mr.  Pearce  showed 
himself  a  well   trained   actor  in  two 
M'-  Garry  should  remem- 
ber that  a  police  inspector  does  not  ne- 
cessarily show  authority  by  the  use  of 
a  menagerie  voice. 

..^hfnplay  was  appropriately  and  real- 
istically mounted    a  large  audience  was 
deeply    interested.     The   applause  at 
the  end  of  each  act.  even  the  la. ,t.  was 
-nusually  hearty  and  spontaneous. 
1    MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  produc- | 
tion  in  Boston  of  "The  Girl  and  the  I 
'Drummer,"  a  farce  with  music;  book  I 
and  lyrics  by  George  Broadhurst.  being  j 
founded  on  his  farce,  "What  Happened 
tp  Jones";  music  by  Augustus  Barratt. 
The  cast: 

Jones....  ;  Herbert  Corthell 

Tnif.  Rbeoexer  Goodly  pull.  II  ltvk-v 

Klilmrd  Heatberly  Hans  Robert 

Iter.  Authouy  Unudly   D.  D  John  Peachey 

Jjl>;',,'e  '•  Robert  Mltlllie'n 

"■"der.  Berna  rd   Dr I ly a 

Clssle  Selwyo  Miss  Louise  Mink 

Mrs.  Goodly  Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis 

Mjrjorle  Miss  M:nie  Fly  on 

Minerva  Miss  Norma  Brown 

Alrlna  Starlight  Mi.,s  Kitty  Baldwin 

"v[m\  Miss  Belle  Gold 

*  mitler  Tbonias  McCaon 

BOSTON  THEATRE:  "Girlies."  a  mu- 
sical comedy  In  two  acts  and  11  scenes, 
presented  by  Frederic  Thompson  The 

cast: 

 Jack  nenry 

Sir^fMSi Harrj  Kerne  l 

S     Washington  Harry  S.  Fern 

5"'^D  -  David  Abrahams 

'■ietV"  E.  Bowers 

 F.  Walters 

 A.  Crookef  1 

•  Maude  Raymond  ! 


Karlv 

j  Pl.iiiBli  \ 

Glorlann  Gray 

S;'""  See  Queenie  Vnssar  , 

SnsL %mK Vlolet  McMillan  I 

§?£    v     *   F.rminle  Clark  I 

T Vn'».».rU; ' Adora  Andrews 
Laroquefort  : . . . . jPd  Prollty 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  The 
John  Craig  stock  company  presents 
"The  Crown  Prince,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts  by  George  H.   Broadhurst.  The 

cast: 

Kobert.  Crown  Prince  of  Morantea... 

John  Craig 

Carlford  Wilfred  Young; 

Duke  of  Burnet!  Walter  Walker 

Capt.  Sclbourne  George  Hassell 

Lieut.  Bromstcad  ...Donald  Meek 

Furlong  At  Roberts 

The  Duchess  of  Wolverton. .  .Mabel  Cotcnrd 

Helda  i.  Florence  Shirley 

Countess  of  Bralthwalte  Marie  Curtis 

Cecilia.  Queen  of  Kodoland  Mary  Young  i 

GRAND  OPERA  HOTTSE — "The Thief," 
by  Henri  Bernstein.  Cast: 

Richard  Voysm  James  A.  Ileennn 

Raymond  Lagardes  Lynn  o«|>orne 

M.  Zaniboult  ((l.iiidoln)  John  Mc-Karlaoe 

Fernaod  Lauafdes  Earl  MoLi-Ilan 

Mniie  I  .in-.    Voysln  Sidmn  Herman 

I enli.-IIn  Laeardes  Flelen  Courtnev 

Servant  James  Hail 


/  F 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


Gordon  Eldrid  and  Company  in  a  Bit 
of  Capital  Comedy. 

Gordon  Eldrid.  in  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre,  provides  one  of  the 
cleverest  bits  of  comedy  seen  in  vaude- 
ville In  Boston  In  a  long  while.  Tne 
sketch  the  company  presents  Is  a  two- 
act  bit  of -nonsense,  with  a  laugh  In 
almost  every  line.    The  lovemaklng  of 


sld  sagas. 


mm 


id  Nights  and  a 


Night."  Loo) 


•balanced  ^VekSfS! 
Wt  too  ««^SJ*$H£« 
mothers  a  ,  cooj  in  them- 
»ls  arc  not "  •»     nearly  on 
t  times  tliroaten  to 

oVl'v*' Jiggers.  •»  sextet  of 
,°i  are  able  I"  technique 
«Ji«»»i  mamftw  tnat 
*£?  t  umor  of  their  open- 
to  he  forced. 
1  Sr,SeGhvdys  Bijou,  bring 

lUs*  and  the  ^'^'*,rn 
are  old  favorites  w  h 
nei*  close  the  bill  with 
turn  that  la  a*  good I  as 
.;.•.««>  The  Sherman  is<n- 
ntpfiire*  are  still  on  the 


"  MEN  AND  THINGS  j 

Mr.    Andre    Couvreur    Is    an  IMJJ- 
itous  Krenclnnan  who  Is  Bred  with 
he  desire  to  soar  above  Jules  Verne 
ind  M i    II   G    Wei's  on  the  wings  or 
«rhat"  might    be   called  imaginative 
Llence     The  hero  of  his  latest  novel. 
fvw  invasion  d«  Macrobes,"  is  a  pi  o- 
fee-'or     Mr     Tornada.    who    is  halt 
Eared  bv  reason  of  the  sudden  death 
of  his  wife' and  daughter.  Ha  is  exus-  , 
Brated  by  the  scorn  with  which  tho  | 
»    .'t'.„,..    ,los    Sciences    bus  received; 
^  rfi"    .v  o     that    certain  bacteria 
Grill  n iiicklv"  increase  in  size  if  the> 
fee"    ml      n     alkaline     solutions  He 
EJp.i's  to        revenged  on  the  a< 
Ky  a.'d  his  country.    Building  a  so,  t 
Ef  fort  at   .Mantes  he  grows 
Cnrietv     of     Micrococcus  a"!?1™.1?' 
KrM.h    is    forlv    feet    high   and  slxtx 
C,i„„c     its  food  is  blood,  and  it 
Srefe  rtiumen   blood.     ™.  n»Mt.J 
P  s  a  trunk  that   it  can  wield  a .It* 
| pleasure   and  the  wMdlU  crates  An 

also  iump.  The  jumping  is  di»tuibins 
lo  bw  d'in«s  and  .icrv..,is  Persons, .  f «» 
She  weight  of  this  monster  is  se\eiai 
'tons 


banned  nls  mind;  be  apologized  for 
making  trouble  and  left  the  building. 

The   voting  man   was   a   bartender.  | 
and    as   The    Herald   has  otten  said, 
there   is  B  rigid  code  of  etiquette  lor 
i  be   bar- room,   as  there   is  for  hnll- 
,  mini  or  parlor.   He  himself  realized  Hie 
Importance   of  the   occasion.  Wotiift 
It   be  wise  to  yoke  hiiuselt   for  lite 
with  a  linnet-headed  tiling?  Vurther- 
more  she  paid  no  attention  to  his  ex 
pressed  wish.    Would  she  not  bo  head- 
strong, self-willed;  selfish  as  a  wife? 
perhaps  the  girl  was  constitutionally 
meny_one    of    those  unwholesome 
companions  for  grown  persons  char- 
acterized as  -the  life  of   the  party, 
to  be1  seen  at  picnics,  straw  rubs,  on 
shipboard   .Perhaps  she  was  only  ner- 
vous, and   her  giggling   was  uncon- 
trollable.   It  will  be  remembered  tha 
\rtemus  Ward  In  London  winked  at 
a  pretty  girl  In  a  public  place— a  res- 
taurant or  bar— and  was  promptly  re- 
buked by  the  Proprietor.  He  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  long 
suffered  from  a  cruel  nervous  arTec- 
tftm  of  that  eve.    And  ever  afterward 
in  "ho  Place  he  was  obliged  to  Keep 
winking. 


in 


"Paradise  Re.- 


.  The  eminent  professor  raises  a  com- 
pany of  th.se  gisantie  mac-robes  tox 
war.  There  are  a  hundred  of  the, n 
and  he  has  taught  them  to  obey  Mad- 
ders He  marches  against  Paris,  in- 
government  is  powerless,  for  there 
have  been  strikes  and  threats  of  res- 
olution. Cannon  are  of  no  avail 
against  the  invulernable  bodies  o 
enormous,  soldiers.  BgadB»»« 

fre  <1  -.ippe  n  them,  hut  without 

lull,    'ihe  Parisians  that  are  letl  use 
rT  i  ,.■  <ewe-s  and  go  out  only  at  night 
vhen        u    !<n'"v  'that    the  trunk.  « 
X '  inonsters   are   not    at.  work.  the 
w „i„vs  he»in  to  bathe  m  the  >-eine. 
The  i, '    iodic"    dam    the    river.  whiea 
BbS  and  washes  out  .  the  sewer •  fo.k.  ■ 
■Jornada's  vengeance  is  comP  ^  bu' 

fer^d  -he;rth^arenaHadeaaTe| 
I  blows  oat  his  brains. 
I     The  s-orv  is  told  by  the  assistant, 
fed  we  are  informed  by  him  that  the 
Lacrobes  Have  a  constitutional  dread 

Els-lS'  h,a^otV{ng  a^or^eS 
light  which  aided  in  their  growth. 

In  -The  Food  of  the  Gods."  by  Mr. 
H    O    Wells,  rats  which  accidentally 
obtain  the  food  grow  to  an  enormous 
size  and  attack   men  driving  horses. 
The  idea  of  little  creatures  raised  to 
;  -  an  enormous  size  and  thus  becoming 
RSterror  to  mankind  is  not  a  new  one. 
Ksuppose,  for  example,  that  cockroaches 
Ktere  as  big  as  a  mastiff,  or  that  the 
were  as  large  as  a  calf,  and  with 
disposition   now   known   and  in- 
Bified  in  the  fantastical  portrait  of 
i  by  William  Blake.    Or  imagine  a 
der  so  big  that  it  would  only  with 
If  f. cult  y    pass    through    a  bedroom 
tor.  The  squirrel  is  now  a  pet.  \v  hat 
It  were  tail-less?    A  luge  snake  is 
>t  abnormal    We  are  prepared  for  it. 
ut    suppose"  the   elephant    were  no 
rscr  than  a  rabbit:  Would  It  not  ex- 
te  aversion?   Centuries  ago  tlie  wise 
in  of  India,  wishing  to  write  heir 
icred  books,  consulted  the  elephant, 
odav  his  wisdom  inspires  respect  evert 
i  the  breast  of  the  elephanteer.  But 
n  elephant  the  size  of  a  5abMt.>*ttg 
is    grotesque    trunk    and  ill-fittihg 
ronsers,   would   be   classed   with  ob- 
oxiou*  creatures.    Travellers  tell  at 
Sjtantlc  tropical  trees  that  strike,  a 
ertain  terror  in  the  beholder.  To  hun 
hat  sees  dearly,   the  trees  dwarfed 
ry    'he   .Japanese   are   far   more  ter- 

W>  read  not  long  ago  of  a  young 
nan  W.10  went  With  his  betrothed  in  | 
i  to  vn  of  this  commonwealth  to  the1 
Jlty  Hall  for  a  marriage  license. 
While  hi  was  answering  the  ques.r 
(ions,  of  the  clerk  the  betrothed'  g\"g- 
gled.  The  young  man  said  that  Ihe 
ilme  and  place,  were  not  for  snicker- 


It  appears  that  In  certain  churches  of 
western  cities  contribution  boxes  and 
collection  plates  are  to  be  discarded,  and 
the  churches  will  no  longer  ask  for  these 
public  gifts.  Those  long  familiar  words, 

SWapoealn^o^^fce 
ton!    To  boys  in  the  sixties  it  was  one 

high  in  air  so  that  a  bi  1  mi,  f  t  b^see  _  | 
to  Mutter  downward.    While  xne  co"»v 

,  than  depressing.    1  he .<-0'le'    "p'^ion  not 
of ?tl*  missionary  ship  Morning  btai. 


at  this  passage 

And  «M«l.  of  chase,  or  fowl 
,n  paefrflSSt.  or  from  the  spit,  or 
Grls-amber-'steam-d;  all  ftsh  from  sea 
FresheTofpurllng  brook,  of  shell  or 
And  exqulsltest  name,  for  which  was 
Pontusd.randd  Lucrine  bay.  and  Afrlc 
coast.  ,  l, 

There  is  brave  eating  in  plays  h> 
Ben  Jonson  and  Massenger. 

The    men   In   Sir  Walter  Scott  a 
novels  are  valiant  at  the  table.  There 
are  pages  in  the  novels  ot  Dumas 
that  show  the  great  mulatto's  know  - 
edge  and  love  of  cookery  and  his 
own  fine  taste.    Did  he  not  write  at 
elaborate  cook  book,  and  was  he  no 
himself  a  master  in   the    Wt<*en  J 
Think  of  the  delicious  odors  in  the 
linns  at  which  Fielding's  heroes  me 
!  with  strange  adventures,  of  the  meal 
to  which  Tom  Jones  sat  down^  with 
Mrs    Waters.    And  what  is  to  be 
said   of  pages  written  by  Dickens 
which   make   the   reader  hungry. 
Mortimer  Collins  of  humbler  fame, 
but  a  delightful,  if  whimsical,  writer 
of  romances,  was  constantly  rebuked 
by  the  critics  for  his  allusions  to 
good  eating  and  drinking,  and  the 
rebukes    provoked    wittily  scornful 
replies.      Thackeray    frankly  con- 
fessed   his    enjoyment    in  writing 
about  eating,  and  3ome  of  his  mos 
essays     are  devoted 
The  Also. 


A.  distinguished  English  physician 
stated  recently  that  England  was  rap- 
idly becoming  a  nation  of  madmen  and 
madwomen;  that  the  increase  in  insan- 
ity had  reached'  frightful  proportions. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  the  state- 
ment    The  first  gravedigging  clown  in 

S8K  011e  man  out  of  every  M  in  the 
United  Stales  in  insane.  "Civilization  is 
cruml  ling-it  is  going  mad."  And  ho 
wishes  the.  government  at  Washing  »>j 
Tn  Ac T  something  about  it.  forgetting  the! 
MS  l^hysician.  heal  thyself." 

While  some  are  devoting  their  lives  to1 
the  language  of  monkeys,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  one  is  studying  the! 
speech  of  crows.  For  crows  hold  meet- 
ings and  discuss  the  business  of  the 
dav  Their  cawing  is  not  .  to  be  cx- 
1  i.Vnod  iauntilv  as  an  amatory  call 
& -  a-  on  the  salt,marsh  at  sunrise 
nWl  calis  the  meeting  to  order.  Another 
U  ?f'  o  nvonosition.  introduces  a  reso- 
hition  Tb.eTthere  is  long  and  earnest 
\  V  "A  \  vote  is  taken;  there  are  d!s- 
mggi  vokes  at  the  time,  but  the 
sen  ins    voicee   *  leaves,  pouting 

"^"dW-  ed'.  W  S58?  b.v  himself  all 
J  0l  b-tob organize  a  new  parly  The 
da  v?i.v  and '  minority  stay  logether  on 
r\eJ  ma,-sh  ov  they  Hap  their  way  to  » 
t„e  maiMi.  Tiies..    meetings  last 

n0emVfcimVs  h   Van  hour,  sometimes  only 
l^Uortenim 

'  c\i  r 


entertaining 

wholly  to  "gormandizing.    -  , 
tian   stories  of  Erckmann-Chatrian 
abound  in  scenes  of  jovial  feasting^ 
Who  would  consent  to  the  omission 
of  certain  pages  in  Kabelais.  and, 
above  all,  those  containing  the  de- 
scription of  the  outdoor  dinner  at 
I  the  beginning  of  the  Immortal  work  / 
In  the  modern  analytical,  psycho- 
logical  novel  in  fashion    today  n! 
I  England  and  America  the  men  and 
women  eat,  but  without  enjoyment. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  Ger- 
mans, in  spite  of  their  own  cookery, 
and  Austrians,  more  civilized   n  th., 
respect,  still  follow  in  the  glorious 
line     No  one  should  decry  the  con- 
BequentjpopularUy_ofJ^ 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


i!;;„ud  again!-^ 
vers   day   the  Income  and  t"0,^*^"*,1 
shaTl  no' longer  be  his."  ^ And  he ^mg«j 
watch  over  the  dogs  and  cats  at  uu. 
home.    Poor  George! 

But  here  Is  a  line  example  of  the  ma- 
lignity that  survives  death:  "As  to  my 
sisters,  nieces,  ribphew  brother-in-law  | 
and  cousin,  nothing,  nothing,  shall  come 
to  them  from  me  but  a  bag  of  8and_to 
rub  themselves  with.  None  deserve 
even  a  good-by.  I  do  not  recognize  a 
single  one  of  them." 

This  will  deserves  to  be  added  to  the 
strange  ones  In  the  two  volumes  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Gabriel  Pelgnot 
of  Dijon    It  Is  to  be  classed  with  vindic- 
tive wills  in  England  mentioned  recently 
by  the  Daily  Telegraph.    Thus  a  man 
near  Birmingham  left  his  pi operty  to 
his  daughter,   "on  condition  *at  she 
paid  to  a  person  named  the  sum  or-Wi- 
for  tho  purchase^  a  b^Pe"  =?rd/lf°er 
halter,  tor  the  use  of  his  'dear  v,ife, 
which,  I  truBt,  she  may  make  use  oi 
without  delay."     Another  Englishman 
Slid  ta  his  will:  "My  estate  would  have 
been  considerably  larger  If  it  had  not 
been  tftr  my  unfortunate  marriage  w,th 
ithe  cleverest  known  legal  daylight  rob 
ber.    My  association  with  this  perambu- 
lating human  vinegar  cruet  I  consider, 
/to  have  cost  me  considerably  over  £400. 
Another  Englishman    'left  to  his  wire 
the  sum  of  one  farthing,  with  the  direc 
tlons  that  it  should  be  sent  to  her  by 
loost  in i  an  unstamped  envelope,  men- 
tlonin f  that  she  had  called  him  an  Old 
'  pig  and  many  other  names. 

There  were  instances  of  posthumous 
hatred  and  revenge  before  those  men- 
tioned bv  the  Dailty  Telegraph.  In  1788 
Mr  David  Davis  bequeathed  live  shillings 
to  the  daughter  of  Peter  Delaport, 
••which  is  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  get 
drunk  for  the  last  time  at  my  expense 
in  1770  Mr  Stephen  Swain  bequeathed 
to  John  Abbot  and  Mary  his  wife  six- 
Xor^e  »«rh  "to  buy  for  each  of  tnem  a 
naher  for  fear  the  sheriffs  should  not  be 
provided." 

Mr.  John  Aylett  Stow  in  17S1  was 
more  rhetorical  in  the  expression  of 
hatred  He  directed  his  executors  to 
lay  out  five  guineas  in  the  purchase  of 
a  nicture  of  the  viper  biting  the  hand 
SfWeUnVho  sPaved  him  fron ,  per- 
ishing  In  the  snow,  "If  the  same  can 

th6y  d?EnSq"!  a  K^g's  Counsel  where 


ad-  f* 


HUMAN  NOVELS. 

Mt  Robert  Saudek.  observing  that 
•n  Germany  three-fifths  of  all  per- 
onfand  "n  Austria  four-fifths,  talk 
°ore  about  eating  than  about  any- 
Seg  else,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  successful  novels  pub- 
Hshed  in  those  countries  are  the 
that  make  a  strong  appeal  to 

°neB.    Hants''       He   calls  these 
the    "ruminanu>.  „_jj 
t^rities     ruminants.     men  and 
Sln'who  like  to  read  about  eat 

a  \ek  ites  the  success  of  novels  by 
^rtrg  Herrniann  and  M,  Barsch 
',n 'evidence  of  his  theory. 
'   it  is  true  that  thousand,  espe- 
cially dyspeptics   and   those    on  a 
strict  diet,  are  never  weary  ut  talk- 
ing about  eating.    Any  scene  in  a- 
drama  in  which  the  stage  folk  sit  at 
K  at  once  excites  the  liveliest ^in- 
terest this  side  of  the  footlight  .  And 
it  may  be  asked  whether  great  poe.» 
an"  g'reat  novelists  have  not  from 
the  beginning  recognized  this  la., 
and  wrulet  about  eating  with  a  pe- 
culiar gusto.    Look  at  the  feaslin, 


Reviewing  "Mark  Twain's  Speeches, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Sept.  M  spoke 
lightly,  some  may  think  irreverently, 
of  Bostonlans.  "No  wonder  that  when 
he  first  burst  on  the  staid  and  ur »» 
cultured  world  of  Boston,  that  h uD  oi 
the  universe  failed  to  undereUna  VM^ 
His  first  speech  there,  in  Pr"*nceest 
Emerson.  Longfellow,  and  <  ;e  «SQ^ 
was  a  counterpart,  with  a  d'f£l.>e"ca|'  p. 
the  famous  dinner  given  by  G  lea  or. 
Beck  in  'The  Golden  Butterfly.  the 
lostonians  were  so  hornfied  ?t  Enter 
son  being  parodied  befoie  his ^  face  tn^i 

hear  of  this  'failure'  of  his,  ana  it 
took  all  those  years  to  hnock^B os^on 

$£MiS&    'Bt^T  of 

saw  him  robed  with  the  ^  " 


Not  long  ago  a  prominent  Georgian 
in  a  codicil  to  his  will  forgave  relatives 
who,  as  he  thought   had  wronged ^  hhn. 
hut  he  expressly  stated  that  nis  n» 
givenels  did  not  include  any  bequest^to 
them  of  land  or  money.    A  win  J 
proved  In  London  last  month,    it  w 
that  of  a  Spanish  woman  who  Uvea  m 
Paris.    Her  Property  m  Great  t>r  t 
amounted  to  about  £3800.  I ^rst^  or. 
she    declared    that    she    was    men  * 
strone-     "This   day,    Wednesday,    at  o 

ment  so  that  what  I  write  neie 
done  w-ith  my  full  knowledge.  The 
statement  that  she  being  alone  cou  d 
not  therefore  be  unduly  swayed  should 
be  of  Utt  e  weight  to  those  who  believe 
in  absent  treatment  and  malign  influ- 

eThis  woman  left  f.10.000  to  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Anlmals-"in  par- 
ticular. dogs"-on  ronaiu°"dtht?iie  of 
"^[eectlnVgUFr,en,d  Sf^g-^ 
threl  «f  ^l^SSJ 

and    Squirt  the  Society  .  of  Animal,  to 
cause  fulfilment  to  be  given  to  what 
heSheagBave°f:^0  to  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  on  condition  that  st*  of  t  e^n 
should  accompany  her .pray  for  so  nng 
as  her  body  shou  d  remain  expose  ^ 
then  accompany  the  corpse  to 
ing  ground.  


by  he  may  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  contemplating  on  it,  and.  b>  a  com 
parlson  between  that  and  his  own  vir- 
tue   be  able  to  form  a  certain  judg- 
mlnt  which  is  best  and  most  profit- 
able   a  grateful  remembrance  of  pafit 
frbieeAdlhfp  andU almost  parental  regard 
or  ingratitude  and  insolence  ^ 
direct  to  be  presented  to  him  m  lieui 
nf  a  legacy  of  £300H.  which  I  had.  by  a,, 
forme/ wUl?  now  revoked  and  burnt, 

leAn Stance  of  bitter  disappointment 
tha?  is  of  c  ose  kin  to  cruelty  is  found 
in  the  will  of  Philip  Thlcknesse,  who  In 
H93  left  his  right  hand,  to  be  cut  off 
after  his  death,  to  his  son.  Lord  Aua 
fey  "and  I  desire  it  may  be  sent  to 
him,  in  hopes  that  such  a  sight  may 

hfe  s^^onl  a&n^th^futf  he 
owed  to  a  lather  who  once  affection-  , 
ately  loved  him." 

Mr.  Daniel  Qullp  left  no  will.  This 
was  unfortunate,  for  it  would  have 

wreaked" 'his  Vlvenle  %«  the  VeHn- 
EShelb\heeqfrotuhsnfento°whi?amoind| 
Especially  in  proof  that  I .pardon   as  ( 
becomes  a  dying  man  ,.^ed'a  genUe- 
fered  to  me  as  an  officei  and  a  gent 

mear"hd^  ^ders^c^ed^h^do^of 
h!e"  housreS  against  me  on  the  occasion 
ot  her  daughter's  birthday. 
Thpre   are   books,   as   the    ite\.    air.  • 

»'S  wh;rndconSta,n°f 

SS=^fc^tr=[ 
and  his  purpose  is  often  ■  thwarted.  In 
This    respect    the    magllgnity    and  tho 
benevolence  of  testators  are  often  alike. 
Take   the   case  of   this   Spanish  lady. 
Tha!  she  did  not  bequeathe  land  or 
money  to  the  relations  named  soothed 
her  on  her  death  bed.   But  suppose  that 
they  did  not  accept  the  sand,  or  ac- 
cepting it  refused  to   rub  themselves, 
with    it    in    memory    of    her?     Then  1 
her    vengeance    would,  be  Incomplete. 
And  Is  there  a  covert  insult  in  this  be-  , 
miesf    Are  the  sisters,  nieces,  nephew, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  edematous. 
ot  in  the  sad  plight  of  Job  who  found 
relief  in  the  use  of  a  potsherd? 


We  referred  just  now  to  Mr.  Quilp. 
It  is  not  known,  we  believe,  who  sat 
Dickens  for  this  portrait,  but  a  Mr 
Havman  who  died  last  month  at  Sout 
sea'  aged  81,  "was  always  recognized  L. 
herself  ana'  friends"  as  the  original  o: 
Little I  Dorrit.  But  a  Mrs.  Cooper  oL 
Southgate,  who  was  94  years  old  four 
years  ago  swore  that  -she  was  the  real 
Little  Dorrit;  that  Dcik?ns  always  thus 
addressed  her,  and  once  promised  to 
write  about  her  under  that  name.  It  has 
been  s5id  that  Mr.  Dorritt  is  one  picture 
of  Dickens'  father,  who  had  been  a  pW 
oner  in  a  debtor's  jail,  and  that  Mr. 
Micawber  was  another  picture,  and  Mr. 
Chesterton  accepts  th3  portraiture  and 
dilates  upon  it  in  an  entertaining  mini- 
ner  n  has  also  been  said  thai  M,  kens' 
mother  suggested  the  character  ot  Mrs. 
Kbv  But  is  it  no?  probable  that 
the  chaVaet  -rs  in  Dickens  noves  were 
composite  photographs?    And  Mr.  (  hes- 


them  into  '  human  beings.  On 
hand  doubtless  he  took  20  rjal 
and  turned  them  into  one  ficti- 
■son  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ie  pro  (ably  took  one  real  person 
'turned  Km  into  20  fictitious  per- 
il Thus  there  was  glory  enough  for 
'  Havman  and  Mrs.  Coopsr.  if  either 
were  really  anxious  to  be  known  as 
tie  Dorrit,  who  to  some  is  as  great  a 
as  Esther  Summerson, 


I 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 
first  public  rehearsal  of  the 
sason  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
:ra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  took 
yesterday  afternoon  in  S.vm- 
Hall.  Mr.  Alwln  Scfcroeder, 
was  the  soloist.  The  program 
vie  up  of  these  compositions  by 
inn:  Overture  to  Byron'3  "Maii- 
symphony  In  E  flat  major.  No. 
inish";  concerto  for  violoncello; 

us  now  praise  famous  men  and 
hers  that  be- eat  us  *  *  *  such 
id  out  musical  times,  and  re- 
erses  in  writing" 
concert  was  in  commemoration  of 
)th  anniversary  of  the  birth  ot 
inn,  who  was  born  on  Juns  8, 
U  la  meet  that  the  births  of  great 


ted,  as,  the  hearer  In 
jy  ideas  or  by  the 


an 

of 


It 
led 


ntimaey  of  personal  and 


As 

live 


id  not  architectonic 


The  tho 
1  of  the 


and  the 
him  in  tl 
the  finer 
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glwes  golcren 
r  was  an  Im- 


Flcdler  were  applauded  heartily  in 
turn  as  they  teok  their  plaee.  The 
•performance/  of  the  several  composi- 
tion* was  also  warmly  applauded,  and 
without  discrimination.  It  Is  the  cus- 
tom to  dwell  upon  the  music  played  at 
the  first  concert  of  the  season  rather 
than  upon  the  performance.  Let  us 
respect  the  tradition.     Yet  It  may  be 

i  said  that  the  romantic  charm  of  Schu- 
mann's music  was  too  often  missed  in 
the  performance  yesterday,  especially 

,  1n  the  lovely  third  movement  of  the 
evmphonv.  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Schroeder  was  more  successful  in 
the  second  movement  of  the  concerto 
than  in  the  florid  passages.  His  canta- 
bile  waJ  distinguished  by  purity  and 
richness  of  tone;  his  bravura  was  dry 
and  labored.  But  tho  concerto,  as  a 
whole  is  a  thankless  task,  and  In  rever- 
ence  to  Schumann  it  might  well  have  | 
been  omitted.  .  I 

The  program  next  week  will  include  | 
Rachmaninoff's  syrnjrmony  in  E  minor) 
(flrstTtime  here);  Goldmark's  concerto , 
for   violin    (Mr.    Macmlllan,    violinist);  | 

I  overture  to  "Oberon." 

otl-  %  'I/* 

THE  CONCERT  SEASON. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
its  prospectus  published  last  month 
stated  that  there  would  be  compara- 
tively few  visiting  virtuosos  this  sea- 
son. The  announcements  in  strictly 
musical  periodicals  confirm  this  state- 
ment. America  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  by  European  pianists,  violinists 
and  concert  singers  as  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground,  though  operatic  singers  still  i 
reap  prodigious  harvests.  The  season  I 
of  1909-10  was  a  disappointment  .  to 
many,  especially  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  famous  opera  singers  who 
sang  in  concerts  drew  large  audi- 
ences, but  not  so  large  as  in  former 

I  years.    The  comparatively  unknown, 

I  although  their  foreign  triumphs  were 
duly  heralded,  attracted  little  or  no 
attention.  Even  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
sensibly  announces  only  four  concerts 
in  Boston  this  season. 

The  prima-donnas  will  return,  of 
course,  although  one  or  two  of  them 
are  now  singing  to  the  injury  of  their 
reputation.  Perhaps  they  are  self- 
deceivers  and  think  their  powers  are 

[unimpaired;  or  they  may  lie  conscious 
of  worn  tones  and  pitiable  scantiness 

!  of  breath.  They  have  long  been  rich, 
but  they  cannot  endure  the  thought 

I  of  missing  the  applause  and  the  box 
office  receipts.  Yet  they  cannot  be 
said  to  lag  superfluous,  as  long  as 
they  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those 
that  have  not  happened  to  hear  them. 
Tho  list  of  distinguished  violinists 
and  pianists  who  will  visit  Boston 
this  season  is  short  and  not  conspic- 
uous. 

The  concert  audiences  In  this  city 
have  changed  not  only  in  size,  but  In 
quality.  It  Is  no  longer  the  fashion, 
the  correct,  indispensable  thing  for 
young  women  to  go  to  concerts  ex- 
cept to  the  public  rehearsals  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Even  Mr. 
Paderewskl's  great  audiences  are 
made  up  largely  of  dwellers  In  the 
suburbs,  who  also  are  In  the  great 
majority  at  the  prima  donna  con- 
certs. There  is  little  curiosity  among 
the  class  characterized  by  suave  shop- 
keepers as  "our  best  people"  concern- 
ing newcomers  who  have  won  fame 
In  Europe,  and  there  is  still  leSs  curi- 
osity about  new  compositions  over 
which  in  Europe  there  is  hot  discus- 
sion. 

Yet  the  coming  season  will  have 
certain    attractive    features.  There 
should  be  interest  in  {he   series  of 
concerts  to  be  given  by  the  Cecilia, 
with  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
return  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  will 
be  welcomed  by  many.    Mr.  Fiedler 
promises  to  produce  orchestral  com- 
|  positions  that  should  be  heard.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  merits  and 
failings  as  a  conductor,  he  is  catho- 
lic in  his  programs.    Thus  is  he  in 
marked  contrast  to  Mr.  Wltck,  the 
new  concert  master,  who  Is  reported 
as  saying  with  a  sniff:  "There  are  j 
some  who  like  modern  French  music." 
I  Yes,  Mr.  Wltek,  there  are  many  In 
I  Boston    who    like   this  music,  even 
I  though  It  be    unintelligible    to  the 
I  hidebound  conservatives  of  Berlin. 


n  !« 
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A  Boetonlan  who  has  been  moving 
from  a  house  Into -a  fiat  writes  to  us: 
"I  have  my  bookcases  in  and  am  learn- 
ing by  the  laborious  process  of  un- 
packing my  half-forgotten  volumes  that 
I  am  heartily  sick  of  them.  I  shall  be- 
lli as  soon  as  possible  to  sell  or  give 


Ten  to  one  he  will  keep  them  all  and 
constantly  add  to  the  collection.  '  Few 
that  have  the  book  habit  also  have  the 
courage  to  sell,  give  away  or  throw 
away.  It  is  true  that  books  are  the 
worst  of  all  impedimenta,  and  many 
men  are  thus  hampered  until  death 
puts  an  end  to  reading  or  even  looking 
at  the  backs  of  volumes.  And  there 
are  some  that  dread  death  chiefly  from 
unwillingness  to  part  with  their  clogs 
and  hindrances.  GuenauJ,  after  a  con- 
sultation of  physicians,  bluntly  told 
Cardinal  Mazarin  that  he  had  scarcely 
two  months  to  live.  The  cardinal  then 
began  to  think  seriously  of  his  end. 
Brienne  pictures  him  going  about  his 
palace  dragging  painfully  his  slip- 
pered feet,  stopping  in  front  of  a  fa- 
mous tapestry  which  represented  Scip- 
io,  after  designs  by  Romano,  and  sigh- 
ing: "I  must  leave  all  this!"  and  seeing 
something  else  of  value  "What  trouble 
I  had  in  getting  these 'things!  Can  I 
leave  them  without  regret?  I  shaJd 
not  see  them  where  I  go";  and  Brienne 
at  last,  supporting  him,  led  him  before 
some  fine  paintings  by  Italian  masters. 
The  cardinal  named  them  lovingly  and 
then  said  again,  "I  must  leave  all  this," 
and  he  added,  "Farewell,  dear  pictures 
I  have  loved  so  much — and  which  have 
cost  me  so  much  money."  This  led 
Salnte-Beuve  to  remark  that  if  Ma- 
aarln's  first  speech  was  that  of  an 
artist,  his  last  reflection  was  that  of 
a  miser.  , 


The  most  generous  man  may  be  a 
"miser  In  the  matter  of  books,  an  ac- 
cumulator, not  a  judicious  collector. 
The  late  Dr.-  Mosher  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
kept  his  library  of  medical  volumes 
within  bounds,  and  it  was  famous 
throughout  the  stale.  Whenever  he 
bought  a  new  treatise,  if,  after  care- 
ful examination  he  found  it  better 
than  preceding  works  on  the  same 
subject,  he  allowed  only  thp  new  one 
shelf  room.  Thus  he  weeded  his 
library  and  filled  in  the  gaps. 


The  Herald,  reviewing  the  play 
"The  DaWn  of  a  Tomorrow,"  said 
apropos  of  Sir  Oliver  Holt,  played  ad- 
mirably by  Mr.  Fuller  Melllsh,  that 
a  sick  man  when  his  sickness  is  In 
a  way  mysterious  and  thought  to  be 
fatal,  is  to  many  a  more  interesting 
person  than  a  man  In  rude  health. 
Tho  reviewer  might  have  broadened 
this  statement.  The  disease  need  not 
necessarily  be  mysterious. 

In  the  play  Sir  Oliver  is  abandoned 
by  the  physicians,  all  of  them  spe- 
cialists. Overhearing  their  consulta- 
tion, and  learning  that  his  end  would 
be  pitiable,  he  resolved  to  kill  him- 
self. Pliny  says  that  there  are  only 
three  sorts  of  sickness  "which,  to 
avoid,  a  man  may  have  some  color  of 
reason  to  kill  himself,"  and  Sir  Oliver 
did  not  suffer  from  any  one  of  them. 
Seneca  allowed  suicide  for  those  only, 
"which  for  long  time  disturb  and  dis- 
tract the  offices  of  the  mind"  and  he 
would  not  have  thwarted  the  purpose 
of  Sir  Oliver.  No  doubt  some  in  the 
audience  were  more  Interested  In  the 
sick  man  than  In  "Glad"  or  any  other 
or  the  characters.  They.  too.  had 
consulted  specialists,  and  had  received 
diametrically  opposite  advice.  This 
one  told  them  to  avoid  potatoes;  an- 
other that  they  could  eat  them  free- 
ly. One  pledged  them  to  total  absti- 
nence; another  said  two  or  three  high 
balls  a  day  might  be  beneficial.  And 
there  were  some  who  perhaps  remem- 
bered the  saying  of  Montaigne: 
"Whilst  they  reared  to  stop  the  course 
of  a  bloody  flux,  because  ho  should 
not  fall  into  an  ague,  they  killed  me 
a  friend  of  mine  who  was  more  worth 
than  all  the  rabble  of  them;  yea  were 
they  as  many  more." 


These  sympathetic  souls  in  the  audi- 
ence watched  Sir  Oliver  Intently,  en- 
deavoring to  diagnose  exactly  his 
disease.  They  saw  the  twitching 
of  his  face;  they.  too.  had  felt  a 
twitching  and  seen  It  In  the  glass. 
They  saw  the  pitiful  workings  of  his 
fingers;  their  own  fingers  are  not  al- 
ways obedient  to  the  will.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  of  the  spec- 
tators would  have  gone  with  Sir  Oli- 
ver to  his  anticipated  end.  They 
would  still  have  hoped,  had  they  been 
convinced  that  they  were  in  his  con- 
dition. There  was  a  silent  matching 
of  symptoms.  There  was  the  morbid 
curiosity  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  disease,  which  Is  not  described  on 
the  stage,  not  even  with  the  Latin 
name,  by  any  one  of  the  singular 
looking  ami  acting  trio  of  physicians. 


Mr.  Melllsh,  excellent  actor,  did  not 
forget  for  a  moment  that  he  was  Sir 
Oliver.  Ia^  the  second  act,  though  a 
subordinate  character  and  often  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  his  face  still 
twitched;  it  was  still  pallid  and  ghastly; 
he  was  still  obsessed  by  the  thought  of 
his  fate.  As  he  little  by  little  grew 
better,  he  became  less  interesting  In 
direct  proportion.  Cured  at  last,  he 
was  a  nonentity  with  monev.  still  benev- 
olent, but  a  vague  and  shadowy  bene- 
factor. '  «.■;■"■ 

'  It  has  been  said  that  men  with  long 
I  beards  or  with  luxurious  whlskerage, 
though  utter  strangers,  strike  sudden 
intimacies,  when  thrown  together  In  the 
train,  on  a  steamer.  In  a  hotel  corri- 
dor. "How  long  have  you  been  grow- 
ing your  beard?"  "Did  vou  ever 
shave?"  These  questions  lead  to  con- 
versation on  general  subjects  and  to 
personal  disclosures.  There  is  this  tie 
that  binds. 

And  in  like  manner  any  one  with  a 
"complaint"  of  the  liver,  kidnejs, 
heart,  any  sUfferer  from  eczema,  wli: 
welcome  those  similarly  afflicted  and 
pour  out  his  soul  to  them.  Who  has 
not.  reading  Montaigne's  essays  or  his 
account  of  his  journey  to  Italy,  paid 
special  attention  to  the  description  of 
the  disease  which  afflicted  the  qssavlrt 
i  he  frank  remarks  about  its  progress  or 
fancied  betterment,  the  remedies  sug- 
gested? The  reader  may  not  be  simi- 
larly cursed,  but  there  is  always  the 
i'"sslbilltv. 
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Mrs.  Le  Gallienne,  who  is  suing  for 
divorce  because  Richard,  even  in  his 
most  romantic  moments,  forgets  to  con- 
tribute to  her  support,  says  that  any 
woman  is  foolslh  to  marry  a  poet.  "I 
have  read  the  lives  of  the  great  poets 
and  find  practically  all  were  unable  to 
attain  domesticity."  She  would  at  once 
name  famous  names,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions as  the  Browning  turtle  doves; 
but  in  this  instance  Mrs.  Browning  was 
also  a  poet,  and  according  to  Mrs.  Le 
Gallienne.  Browning  was  a  bourgeois. 
Mr.  Andrew'  Lang  once  went  so  far  ae 
to  say  that  a  woman  6hould  never  marry 
a  literary  man.  If  she  does,  she  should 
insist  on  his  having  a  work  shop  out  of 
the  dwelling  house. 

The  old  reproach  against  the  literary 
man,  especially  the  poet,  was  that  he 
was  not  a  good  provider,  and  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne.  his  wife  says,  lives  according 
to  the  tradition.  In  this  commercial  age, 
there  is  little  of  the  old  tavern  spirit. 
The  literary  man,  as  a  rule.  Is  thorough- 
ly domesticated.  He  has  a  bank  ac- 
count. He  does  not  "dash  off"  brilliant 
articles  on  the  table  of  a  boozing-ken 
under  the  influence  of  brandy  and  wa- 
ter. He  is  methodical,  often  a  bit  of  a 
Betty.  There  is  contract  labor,  and 
there  Is  work  for  stated  hours.  The 
poet  himself  welcomes  the  noon  whistle. 
There  are  humorists— we  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Bangs  is  one  of  them— who 
every  morning,  no  matter  how  tempting  1 
the  weather,  no  matter  where  they  may  I 
be,  conscientiously  turn  out  60  or  60 
jokes.  They  sort  them  carefully  and 
send  a  batch  to  this  publisher,  a  'batch 
to  that  one.  Out  of  the  number  perhaps 
ten  will  be  accepted.  The  rejected  will 
be  offered  to  other  publications,  and 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing them  over.   

Mrs.  Le  Gallienne  says  that  her  hus- 
band' never  wrote  five  lines  without  con- 
sulting her.    She  does  not  say  whether 
ho  meekly  took  her  criticism;  whether 
the  expression  of  hsr  opinion  led  to  per-  ; 
fervid  argument  and  boisterous  scenes.  I 
A  man  writing   about  women   should  i 
never  consult  a  woman  except  as  to  de-  j 
tails  of  dress :  Whether  his  fair  heroine 
with  a  slightly  sallow  skin  should  wear  I 
chinchilla ;  whether  she  should  wear  Nile  I 
green,  etc.    He  may  profit  by  her  judg- 
ment of  men  and  their  actions.    If  he 
is  shrewd,  he  will  say  to  her :  "I  owe 
you  a  great  deal.     You  have  been  a 
stimulus  to  me."    This  will  please  her ; 
but  <f  he  begins  to  particularize,  he  will 
be  lSst.    Nor  will  any  wife  easily  under- 
stand why  her»husband  cannot  write  his 
best  when  she  sits  by  him  with  her 
knitting.    There  ars  authors  who  court 
this  companionship — but  they  are  char- 
acters in  novels  by  women.  I 

GREAT  MUSICAL 


Grove's  Dictionary  Proves  to  Be 
Valuable,  in  Spite  of  the 
Omissions. 


WHAT    MIGHT    HAVE  BEEN 


William  J.  Locke's  New  "Man 
from  the  Sea":  Notes  of 
Theatre  and  Concert  Hall. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fifth  and  last  volume  of  Grove's 
Dlstlonary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maltland.  has 
been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  volume  Includes 
articles  "Tablature"— "Zwlschenspiel." 
and  an  appendix  In  which  the.  correc- 
tions already  given  in  the  previous  vol- 
umes are  reprinted  for  convenience  of 
reference.  There  are  22  full-page  por- 
trait-, among  them  portraits  of  Theo- 
dore Thomas  and  Carl  Zerrahn.  and  fac- 
similes of  music  of  "Tannhaeuser" 
(Paris  version  and  "Oberon." 

Grove's  dictionary  In  the  first  edition 
grew  steadily  better  as  it  progresses. 
In  the  first  volume  the  articles  on  Bach 
and  Beethoven  compared  unfavorably 
in  length  and  substance  with  those  on 
Mozart.  Schubert,  •  Schumann,  Wagner, 
Weber.  Sir  George  Grove  as  editor 
learned  constantly  through  experience. 
He  wrote  with  care  and  with  a  delight- 
ful enthusiasm.  His  article  on  Schubert 
is  still  the  best  that  has  been  published 
by  any  English  author. 

The  revised  edition  In  five  volumes 
was  planned  on  a  broader  scale.    Mr.  , 
Fuller  Maltland  was  chosen  editor,  and 
the  choice  was  unfortunate.    His  mu-  : 
slcal   knowledge  has  been  more  than  i 
once   questioned    when   he   has  edited 
music  of  bygone  centuries.    His  nar-  i 
i-owness  and  irritating  Philistinism  are 
too  often  in  evidence  In  this  dictionary 
The  first  three  volumes  were  conspicu- 1 
ous  for  omissions,  partiality,  astonish- 
ing critical  remarks.    There  were  also  I 
many  Inaccuracies,  but  no  book  of  this  | 
nature  is  free  from  misstatements,  and  I 
in  the  making  of  dictionaries  there  is  j 
no  such   thing  as  plenary  inspiration. 
Some  misstatements  of  fact  are  to  be ' 
f\!>ccl*d,  but  a  work  of  this  kind  should 
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Articles  on  Other  Musicians.' 


ijOTlTSH  or  polemical, 
narked  that  modern 
Italian,  Scandinavian 
Itrhted  and  an  undue 
•as  given  to  unlmpor- 
nsers,  the  answer  was 
llonary  was  Intended 
a:  but  the  title  reads 
•y  of  Music  and  Mu- 
Orove's  Dictionary  ot 
Musicians,  with  Some 


In  spite  of  the  Inaccuracies— many  of 
which  are  now  corrected— in  spite  of  the 
editor's  singular  Idea  concerning  the  al- 
lotment of  space.  In  spite  of  the  narrow- 
itaat,  the  bigotry  displayed  In  certain 
articles,  this  Dictionary  Is  the  best  we 
Have  In  English.  It  Is  Indispensable  to 
the  student  of  musical  history;  It  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  any  amateur,  or 
by  any  one  who,  not  Interested  especial- 
ly In  music,  takes  delight  in  knowing 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  his  fellow  men.. 
Pick  up  a  volume  and  open  It  at  ran- 
dom, and  unless  the  article  be  of  a 
purelv  technical  nature,  there  will  be 
something  to  entertain,  something  that 
will  add  to  the  reader's  store  of  general 
Information. 

This   volume   with   Its    articles  on 
Tschaikowsky     by     Mrs.  Newmarch, 
Verdi  by  Slg.  Mazzucato,  Wagner  by 
.the  late  Mr.  Dannureuther  (with  addi- 
tions and  corrections  by  Mr.  Herbert 
I  Thompson),   Weber   by    the   late  Dr. 
I  Spitti*.  and  the  articles  on  the  violin 
and  violin  playing,  Is  especially  valu- 
able 


There  are  articles  that  might  have 
been  made  more  Interesting,  biographi- 
cal sketches  that  might  have  been  more 
vivid  without  an  Increase  In  length. 
There  is  at  times  a  reticence  that  Is 
unnecessary  as  in  the  article  on  Gor- 
ing Thomas'  "On  March  20.  1892.  his 
career  ended  tragically."  The  reader 
mav  well  ask  "How?"  It  might  have 
been  stated  that  Thomas  was  killed  by 
a  railway  train,  and  that  he  probably 
threw  himself  In  Its  way. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  articles. 
Mr.  Chitty  writes  of  Marie  Taglionl's 
marriage:  "If  Vandam  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, her  husband  did  not  recognize 
her  when  he  came  across  her  at  the 
Due  de  Morny's  house."  Vandam 
merely  repeated  the  story  as  it  had 
been  told  by  many  before  him.  The 
Insolence  ot  Count  de  Voisins,  his 
meanness,  his  thoroughly  contempti- 
ble nature,  were  all  shown  in  his  his- 
toric remark  when  he  saw  Marie  for 
the  first  time  after  several  years.  Nor 
Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  story; 
nor  does  It  depend  in  any  way  on 
Vandam,  the  collector  of  gossip. 

Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  says  of  Ta- 
magno:  "Though  he  was  in  no  sense 
a  great  actor,  yet  his.  southern  tem- 
perament enabled  him  to  give  a  very 
striking  picture  of  the  character 
(Othello)."  It  may  be  answered  that 
as  Othello  tht:  tenor  revealed  himself 
as  a  great  actor.  The  reader  will  not 
be  able  to  gain  a  good  Idea  of  Ta- 
magno,  the  singer,  from  this  article. 
"His  voice  was  a  'heroic'  tenor  of  re- 
markable power."  Why  is  it  not  also 
said  that  in  purely  lyric  passages  the 
voice  was  "white,"  of  a  bleating  qual- 
ity, and  that  in  piano  passages  the' 
tenor  was  usually  false  in  intonation; 
that  his  upper  tones  were  of  unique 
force  and  brilliance? 

"Tamburo"  is  defined  as  "drum,  gen- 
erally us?d  in  the  phrase 'gran  tamburo' 
for  the  big  drum."  In  modern  scores 
"tamburo"  frequently  occurs  as  the 
name  of  the  '  side,  snare,  or  military 
drum. 

Under  "Tarantella''  there  are  allusions 
to  Auber's  "Muette  de  Portici,"  piano 
pieces  by  Weber.  Thalberg,  Heller,  and 
Rossini's  song;  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  ballet  "La  Tarentule,"  in  which 
Fanny  Elssier  danced  at  the  Paris 
Opera. 

The  references  to  authorities  should  in 
some  cases  be  more  minute.  Under 
■"Taglioni,"  for  instance,  there  is  this 
paragraph  in  parenthesis:  "(Regli,  La- 
Toufise,  Chorley,  Castle-Blaze,  De  Boigne, 
Dr.  Veron,  Vandam.  etc.)"  And  in 
which  of  Chorley's  books  pray?  One 
well  versed  in  musical  and  dramatic 
literature  may  know  which  unindexed 
volume  of  Chorley  to  run  through;  De 
Boigne's  little  volume  of  malicious  gos- 
Up  is  known  to  him;  Dr.  Veron  wrote 
,hls  "Memoirs  of  a  Bourgeois,"  but  to 
'Which  volume  is  the  reader  to  turn  for 
Information  about  Mme.  Taglioni? 

Mr.  Krehbiel  added  to  tne  short  arti- 
cle on  Theodore  Thomas  by  the  late 
P.  H.  Jenks.  Thomas  deserved  a  far 
more  appreciative  sketch. 

Mrs.    Julian    Marsh    writes  about 
Mme.  Tietjene  as  though  she  were  ad- 
dressing   the   "lady    readers"    of  the 
Queen  or  any  other  London  journal  of 
l  fashions.     "Never   was    so   mighty  a 
soprano  voice  so  sweet  and  luscious  in 
'Its  tone;  like  a  serene,  full  light,  with- 
out dazzle  or  glare  it  filled  the  largest 
arena  without  appearing  to  penetrate." 
The  whole  article  is  rather  hysterical 
in  tone. 

"Triangle."  The  familiar  instrument 
la  described.  There  is  no  explanation 
of  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Pepys  alluded, 
an  instrument  which  was  tuned  and 
probably  was  a  form  of  spinet. 

In  the  articles  on  trombone  and 
j  trumpet  there  should  have  been  a  ref- 
'erence  to  the  little  volumes  of  Mahillon 
I  about  these  instruments. 

"Tune."  The  definition  of  Vernon 
I  Blackburn.  "A  tune  is  a  melody  that  is 
I  overripe"  should  not  have  been  ignored, 
I  but  the  late  Vernon  Blackburn,  one  of 
Ith*-  most  appreciative  of  English  writers 
I  about  music,  a  man  whose  reviews  were 
I  often  more  musical  than  were  the  com- 
ffijositlons  he  discussed,  never  lived  and 
■Sever  wrote,  as  far  as  Mr.  Fuller  Mait- 
BEnd's  knowledge  extends. 
IF  There  is  nearly  a  column  about  Del- 
I  phine-  Ugaide,  the  singer  w  ho  recently 
I  died,  but  there  is  r.o  mention  of  the  fact 
(that  Gounod  designed  the  part  of  Mar- 
I  euerit".  for  her,  and  that  she,  thinking 
'Faust"  would  be  a  failure,  or  finding 
lOthing  In  Marguerite's  music,  preferred 
o  sing  in  Masse  s  "Pee  Carabosse,"  and 
hus  gav£  Mme.  Carvalho  the  oppor- 
unity  tftat  insured  her  fame. 


Held  is  not  mentioned;  but  the  editor, 
in  a  few  supplementary  lines,  pats  Sir 
Hubert  on  the  back  and  swears  aloud 
that  Parry's  Variations  arc  "noble." 
He  also  waxes  enthusiastic  over  Elgar's 
Variations  which  contain  many  pages 
that  are  commonplace  and  dull 

Mr.  E.  Heron-Allen  mentions  the  fact 
that  Meyerbeer  uses  the  viola  d'amore 
In  "The  Huguenots":  he  has  got  as  far 
as  that,  but  he  says  nothing  about  the 
use  of  It  bv  men  now  living,  as  by 
l.oofTler  In  "The  Death  of  Tlntaglies" 
and  by  Strauss. 

In  the  Wagner  bibliography  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  "A  Study  of  Wag- 
ner," by  Mr.  Newman,  one  of  the  sanest 
books  on  the  subject,  Is  characterized 
as  "Appreciative,  but  critical."  What 
would  the  gentleman  have?  Should  a 
"study"  not  be  "critical"?  Mr.  Ellis 
life  of  Wagner  is  characterized  as  'ac- 
curate In  all  matters  of  fact."  Now, 
It  Is  well  known  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  not 
hesitated  Jto  suppress  facts,  or  in  some 
Instances  ■■  to  distort  them,  when  he 
thought  an  exact  statement  might  do 
.harm  to  his  idol.  .. 

"The  Wearing  of  the  Green  is  justly 
named  as- "one. of  the  most  popular  Irish 
songs."  Nothing  is  said  about  its  Scot- 
tish origin,  although  Irish  writers  about 
Irish  music  now  think  that  the  tune 
came  from  Scotland. 

In  the  Appendix  it  is  stated  that  Mme. 
Belllncionl  visited  America  In  183! . 
Should  not  the  writer  have  said  Sontn 
America"?  _  , 

The  reader  would  infer  from  Mr.  Ful- 
ler Maltland's  sketch  of  Mr.  Gervase 
Elwes  that  he  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
living  tenors  "It  must  be  mentioned, 
too,  that  he  Is  an  Ideal  representative 
of  the  part  of  Gerontlus  In  Elgar  s  well 
known  oratorio."   That  settles  it. 

Tardv  justice  is  done  In  the  Appendix 
to  Mr!  William  Ludwig,  although  the 
reader  mav  not  be  greatly  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  "Miss  Anna  Williams 
declares  that,  except  Santley.  he  was 
the  best  Elijah  with  whom  she  ever 
sang."  Outside  of  England  the  name 
of  Miss  Williams  Is  not  a  household 
word  and  even  the  chronically  irrev- 
erent" may  be  excused  for  smiling  at 
the  solemnity  of  her  statement.  Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davles'  emotion  on  reading 
it  would  be  an  excellent  subject  for  the 
historical  painter,  or  any  sketches  of 
"passionate  looks."  "Ludwig,  who 
must  be  well  over  sixty."  This  Is  a 
slipshod  way  of  writing  biography.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Pardon!  ," 

Mr  Sammarco,  the  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Scotti  have  an  undue  amount  of  space 
in  the  Appendix.  Mr.  Pardon  says  of 
the  former:  "Most  critics  would  agree 
in  pronouncing  him  the  best  Rlgoletto 
now  before  the  public."  Has  Mr.  Pardon 
ever  seen  Mr.  Renaud  as  the  jester? 
Mr.  Sammarco  generally  sings  very  well; 
as  an.  actor  he  has  little  force,  and  no 
gift  of  characterization.  Mr.  Pardon  In- 
forms us  that  Mr.  Scotti's  "vocal  style 
is  almost  wholly  free  from  the  vices  of 
the  modern  Italian  school."  This  Is 
probably  the  reason  why  Mr.  Scotti 
sings  with  his  tongue  sticking  up  in  his 
mouth  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

Here  Is  an  amusing  addition:  "Sem- 
brlch,  Marcella.  Add  that  she  retired  in 
190S."  She  said  she  would;  she  bade  the 
public  a  tearful  farewell;  it  would  be 
better  for  her  reputation  if  she  had  kept 
her  promise;  "nevertheless,  she  will 
oblige,"  and  she  will  sing  here  in  Bos- 
ton Oct  31,  on  a  Monday. 

Mr.  z'errahn  is  treated  shabbily  by 
Mr.  Krehbiel  in  15  lines.  There  is  not 
one  word  about  Mr.  Zerrahn's  inde- 
fatigable work  in  acquainting  the  pub- 
lic with  music  when  music  was  not 
"fashionable,"  when  there  were  few  to 
help  as  philanthropists  or  "patrons." 
There  is  not  one  word  about  the  influ- 
ence he  exerted  for  many  years. 


each  other;  thev  consider  she  was  insti- 
lled lu  leaving  a  drunken,  cruel  sn-oun- 
drel.  What  could  they  have  done  except  1 
give  (hems 'Ives  out  as  man  and  wl.V? 
Hut  they  should  not  have  gone  to  V 
In  a  cathedral  town  and  become  Intlu.. 
with  the  clergy.  Because  thev  did  this  ] 
Marlon  Lee,  the  dean's  wife's  dcaieM 
friend,  has  to  decide  between  her  con- 
science and  her  love  for  the  6'ean's 
brother-in-law.  Jan  Redlander.  Jan, 
having  bsen  away  to  sea  (or  12  years, 
has  not  the  tact  of  the  men  of  towns, 
so  when  h;>  meets  the  lady  he  has  known 
in  Sydney  as  Mrs.  Field  he  promptly 
nsks  her  how  she  comes  to  be  In 
Durdleharrr.  Pontlfex  Pye  overhears 
their  conversation,  and  repeats  It  to 
Marlon  Lee,  and  Marion  feels  bound  to 
take  measures  to  stop  her  friend  con- 
tinuing 'a  life  of  sin.'  To  save  Daphne, 
though  he  loves  Marlon  passionat?ly,  Jan 
tells  her  that  he  has  a  hopelessly  insane 
wife,  and  so  opens  Marlon's  eyes  to  the 
possibility  of  a  woman  giving  herself  to 
a  man  who  cannot  marry  her.  Simple, 
narrow-mind ;d  Marlon  has  not  the  wit 
to  argue  about  the  olfference  between 
sinning  against  society  and  sinning 
against  nature.  Her  equally  simple- 
minded  lover  cannot  explain  this  to  her 
except  by  the  cruel  method  of  showing 
her  that  even  her  principles  are  not 
proof  against  temptation,  but  ha  has  not 
a  very  logical  mind.  He  explains  to  her 
in  the  third  act  that  love  Is  the  most 
sacred  thing  of  all — and  yet  is  glad 
when  she  refuses  to  act  on  this  princi- 
ple later  on.  However,  he  gains  his  way 
all  round,  makes  Pontifex  and  Marion 
lie  to  ths  dean,  ana'  it  turns  out  that 
Field  has  been  dead  for  two  years,  so 
all  ends  happily.  The  play  is  a  super- 
ficial handling  of  a  great  subject, 
sprinkled  with  rhetorical  rhapsodies  on 
the  sea,  and  the  dialogue  is  often  so 
stilted  that  it  handicaps  the  players. 
Mr.  Loraine  was  charmingly  breezy  as 
the  'cock-sure,'  all-conquering,  rhapsodi- 
cal sailor-man,  but  he  was  not  quite 
!  convincing  in  the  emotional  moments. 
Miss  Nina  Boucicault,  as  Marlon,  was 
wonderfully  successful  in  suggesting  the 
puzzlement  of  a  woman  who  cannot 
think  things  out  for  herself,  but  holds  to 
the  principles  she  has  learnt  until  they 
fall  her  in  ths  stress  of  emotion.  She 
almost  succeeded  in  making  Marion  a 
pathetic  and  sympathic  character,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  act,  where  Marion  re- 
tracts her  promise  to  go  away  with  Jan, 
until  she  learns  that  there  is  no  bar  to 
their  legal  union." 


The  Macmillan  Company  has  pub- 
lished this  dictionary  In  a  substantial 
and  attractive  form.  The  paper  and  the 
presswork  are  of  the  best,  and  the  por- 
traits are,  for  the  most  part,  embellish- 
ments. The  publishers,  of  course,  are 
not  responsible  for  the  selection  of  these 
portraits,  a  selection  that  might  well 
excite  discussion. 


The  London  Times  had  little  pa- 
tience with  William  J.  Locke's  new 
play,  "The  Man  from  the  Sea,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  London, 
Sept.  20.  "On  the  whole,  it  Is  an 
aggravating  play.  So  much  that  is 
sensible,  true  and  ably  told  is  mixed 
up  with  so  much  that  is  impossible, 
feeble  and  merely  theatrical.  We 
missed  from  beginning  to  end  the 
characteristic  touch  of  the  author;  the 
dialogue  was  all  too  grandiose,  the 
humor  all  too  farcical,  for  Mr.  Locke.' 
The  critic  insisted  that  Mr.  Jan  Red 
lander,  the  man  from  the  sea,  was  an 
arrant  humbug.  "We  even  doubt  that 
he  came  from  the  sea  at  all."  Where 
did  he  pick  up  his  vocabulary?  "Sail 
ors  and  wanderers  are  generally  but 
half-artlculate;  when  they  talk,  their 
talk  Is  often  strewn  with  strange 
words  and  phrases;  but  those  words 
and  phrases  are  not  learned  of  the 
late  George  Augustus  Sala.  When  Jan 
Redlander  spoke  In  a  peculiarly  pur- 
ple patch  about  the  'purple  lands' 
round  whi.ch  sounds  the  'rhythmic 
diapason'  of  the  sea,  when  he  used  a 
phrase  for  police  which  was  so  long 
that  we  cannot  remember  It  all;  when 
in  one  minute  he  mentioned  both  the 
firmament  of  heaven  and  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  we  found  the  gravest  rea- 
son for  a  suspicion  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed.  He  is  a  man  from 
the  seaside,  where  he  has  been  read- 
ing penny  novelettes." 

This  play  Is  of  an  unusual  nature  and 
it  is  not  Impertinent  to  add  her  3  the 
review  that  was  published  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette :  "In  'The  Man  from  the 
Sea,"   Mr.    William    J.    Locke    has  at- 
tempted much.  He  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  problems  lately  set  be- 
fore   the    divorce    commission — namely, 
whether  a  marriage  should  cease  to  be 
considered  binding  If  one  of  the  parties 
to  it  has  incurred  a  long  sentence,  of 
Imprisonment  or  has  become  insane.  But 
Mr,  Locke'A  play  does  not  help  towards 
|  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  one  single 
fresh  thought,  or  even  by  a  strongly 
on  "Varia-     stated  case.    We  pity  Daphne— wiio.  be- 
itive.     Work     cause  .^he  Is  tied  to  a  scoundrel  in  Syd- 
Franck   >"i     nw  Soi  I       n  >t  legalb  married  loMark 


Mme  Bernhardt  was  successful  in  the 
Coliseum  music  hall,  London,  when  she 
played  the  second  act  of  "L'Aiglon." 
She  "still  has  that  wonderful  charm  and 
grace  that  have  always  distinguished 
her.  Her  powers  it  is  true,  are  not  as 
great  as  they  were.  There  was  less  fire 
in  her  fury  than  once  there  would  have 
been  But  she  brought  very  vividly  be- 
fore her  audience  the  pathetic  figure 
of  the  Duke,  his  vacillating  character 
and  his  vain  desire  to  do  great  things. 
There  was  that  exquisite  music,  too,  in 
the  voice  of  the  artist,  and  over  all  her 
performance  an  indefinable  charm  and 
those  rare  gifts  she  possesses." 

An  editorial  writer  of  the  -Pall  Mall 

Gazette  made  this  comment:  "Mme. 
Bernhardt,  in  offering  to  London  a 
tabloid  version  of  ,'L'Aiglon.  presents 
the  'breeches  part,'  to  employ  a  phrase 
of  our  playgoing  predecessors,  in  which 
she  has  most  succeeded.  We  are  not 
likely  to  see  her  again  as  Hamlet;  but 
it  mav  console  so  superb  an  actress  for 
her  comparative  failure  in  that  charac- 
ter that  the  English  theatre-lover  has 
never  taken  kindly  to  a  female  Imper- 
sonator of  the  part;  also  that  even  that 
other  Sarah,  whose  name  was  Slddons. 
was  solemnly  warned  off  it,  as  far  as 
the  capital  was  concerned,  by  those 
who  were  her  sincere  admirers.  On  the 
•New  Year's  day  of  17SS.  a  leading  Lon- 
don paper  observed  that  Mrs.  Slddons 
'used  to  appear,  or  has  more  than  once 
appeared,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
in  the  country.  And  why,  say  the 
criticsj  does  she  not  play  the  same  char- 
acter in  town?  We  hope  not,  for  the 
sake  of  propriety— even  by  her,  Hamlet 
must  not  be  unsexed.'  It  is  certainly 
not  as  Hamlet  that  the  greatest  of  all 
English  actresses  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  same  Is  to  be  said  con- 
cerning Mme.  Bernhardt." 


Miss  Joan  Stanton  writes  entertaining- 
ly in  London  about  women  and  the  play. 
She  divides  playgoers  into  two  classes, 
earnest  and  confirmed.  The  latter  go  to 
the  theatre  as  a  matter  of  habit.  "It  Is 
to  them  what  the  drug  is  to  a  drugo- 
manlac:  It  saves  them  from  the  terrible 
possibility  of  having  to  pass  a  leisure 
hour  alone  with  their  own  thoughts  If 
the  chaotic  panorama  of  such  brains  canj 
be  dignified  by  such  a  term.  This  sec- 
tion knows  the  names  and  histories  of 
all  the  popular  actresses,  their  habits,' 
pasts,  love  affairs,  favorite  foods  and 
pet  aversions.  They  collect  autographs, 
picture  postcards  programs  and  sou- 
venirs with  an  assiduity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  •   *  * 

"4.11  these  women  regard  the  playhouse 
as  a  place  of  amusement.  Their  choice 
of  a  theatre  Is  dictated  by  one  of  the 
following  considerations:  It  is  written 
by  a  famous  dramatist;  it  is  being  acted 
by  a  celebrity;  it  has  been  running  a 
long  time';  or  it  has  been  recommended. 
If  they  have  an  idea  of  the  plot  it  has 
been  gathered  from  the  illustrated  pa- 
pers, and  not  from  reading  Intelligent 
criticisms  Women  do  not.  as  a  rule, 
read  dramatic  criticism." 


quate  recognition  of  the  "masses,"  and 

he  declares  that  unless  the  accommoda- 
tions are  better,  the  theatres  will  be  de- 
serted. The  prices  are  too  high— "utterly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  general  commer- 
cial tendency  of  the  times."  Is  the  price 
of  living,  then,  going  down  in  England? 
We  have  all  been  otherwise  Informed. 
The  half-guinea  seat,  except  In  theatres 
that  cater  for  those  "to  whom  money  Is 
of  no  consequence,"  must  be  abolished, 
and  the  dress  circle  must  come  down  In 
price  by  one-half.  A  new  kind  of  thea- 
tre 13  demanded,  with  "half-crown  cir- 
cles broad,  open  pits  and  galleries  that 
are  ' not  too  high."  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
chaffs  Mr.  Caine  and  his  theories.  '  He 
Is  an  altruist.  Long  live  altruism!  I 
have  always  advocated  cheap-priced 
seats  for  entertainments  that  can  afford 
to  have  cheap  prices.  You  have  prime 
English  beef  at  a  certain  price  and  an 
Imported  quality  at  a  cheaper  price. 
Both  are  excellent.  So  much  am  I  in 
favor  of  cheap  seats,  that  I  endeavored 
to  make  the  stalls  at  His  Majesty  s  6s., 
as  well  as  10s.  6d.  I  found  that  the  pub- 
lic did  not  like  the  change,  and  would 
Insist  on  paying  10s.  6d..  because  they 
thought  they  would  find  something  Infe- 
rior for  their  6s.  Obviously,  it  is  better 
to  have  £300  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  £250  I 
with  higher  prices.  •  •  *  Musical  com- 
edy  will  always  get  10s.  6d.  .seats. 

The  manager  of  the  Haymarket  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Caine.  "If  people 
do  not  want  to  see  a  play,  they  will  not 
pay  even  half  a  crown  to  go  to  It,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  W  big , 
prices  fora  really  good  play.  There  is 
no  tendency  to  reduce  prices  for  the  ] 
hisher  drama,  and  we  have  not  ob- 
served any  such  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
play  say  'King  Henry  VIII.'  or  the 
•Blue  Bird'  at  cheap  prices.  You  cannot 
supply  the  highest  and  best  drama  a 
lower  prices  because  of  the  heavy  cost 
of  production  and  the  other  expenses 
such  as  heavy  rents,  and  rates,  salaries 
and  advertising."  The  suggestion  of 
greater  accommodation  at  reduced  prices 
was  regarded  as  impracticable:  You 
would  not  get  the  atmosphere  for -  the 
intimate  comedy,  for  which  the  audi- 
ence should  be  within  easy  hearing  dis- 
tance of  the  stage."       „_.„„,,,  i-.nnnpr. 

A  French  version  of  "David  C°PPer- 
field"  will  be  performed  at  the  Odeon. 
Paris,  this  season.    Max  Maurey  is  the 

aMr'teAllan  Aynesworth  complained  re- 
cently because  he  had  played  the  pait 
of  Algernon  Moncrleff  In  "The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Earnest"  400  times. 
William  Farren  gave  up  his  original 
character  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Champneys  In 
"Our  Boys"  after  1000  performances 
because,  as  he  said,  he  was  beginning  to 
forget  his  lines;  but  Miss  Cicily  Rich- 
ards appeared  in  the  same  comedy  as 
Belinda  at  every  performance  from  the 
opening  night  in  February.  1875.  to  the 
closing"  one  a  little  over  four  years  latei 

Edward  Compton  has  played  several 
parts  manv  times— Charles  Surface  1100, 
David  Garrick  nearly  1650,  Charles  Gold- 
finch in  "The  Road  to  Ruin"  nearly  600 
and  Bob  Acres  and  Tony  Lumpkin 
nearly  700  times  each.  ^atmc.on 
The  dispute  now  raging  between 
provincial  theatrical  managers  and 
the  managers  of  touring  companies  on 
the  terms  which  the  former  charge 
in  letting  their  theatres  has  its  inter- 
est not  only  for  the  provincial  play- 
goer but  for  every  well-wisher  of  our 
Stage.  It  is  admitted  that  in  many  of 
our  towns  the  theatres  do  not  pay. 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough, 
though  few  of  the  managers  appear 
in  see   it.     Provincial  playgoers  are 

taving  away  from  the  theatre  be- 
cause thev  find  no  originality  there — 
liothing  but  London  plays  (and  we 
Londoners  know  what  some  of  them 
£re')  and  an  imitation  of  London  act- 
ing This  vicious  system  is  killing 
the  provincial  theatre,  and  it  is  killing 
English  histrionic  art.  And  the  pro- 
vincial manager  who  is  plucky  and 
Intelligent  enough  to  say  to  the  tour- 
ing managements,  "I  will  have  no 
more  of  you.  I  will  engage  my  own 
companv,  mount  my  own  plays,  new 
as  well"  as  old,  and  make  my  theatre 
a  vital  centre  of  theatrical  art,"  and 
who  carries  out  this  policy  in  the 
right  wav,  will,  we  believe,  serve  not 
only  the  cause  of  dramatic  art,  but 
also  his  own  practical  interests.  In 
a  word,  the  reversion  to  the  stock 
svstem  would  be  the  best  reply  to  the 
demands  of  the  touring  managements. 
 Pall  Mall  Gazette  Sept.  24. 


The  critic  of  the  London  Times  see- 
ing "A  Woman's  Way"  recalled  a  cer- 
tain university  professor  who  once 
talked  of  the  "veiled  polygamy  and 
polyandry  which  form  the  real  basis  of 
modern  society."  "You. are  reminded  of 
this  when  you  see  all  the  gentlemen  in 
the  wife's  drawing-room,  including  ner 
husband,  entitled  to  call  a  certain  lady 
•Puss.'  But  as  the  situation  is  only 
there  to  create  laughter  and  all  tne 
married  persons  remain  happily  to- 
gether in  the  end,  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded that  modern  society  is  really, 
despite  appearances,  all  right.  . 


Dr  David  Thomas,  a  young  composer, 
set  music  to  Gray's  ode.  'The  Bard," 
and  the  work  was  produced  at  the  Car- 
diff Festival.  Sept.  22.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  speaking  of  Thomas'  first  at- 
tempt at  a  composition  of  fairly  large 
compass  said:  "At  present  he  Is  in  an 
early  stage  of  his  storm  and  stress  pe- 
riod. He  has  ideas  and  good  Intentions, 
but  as  yet  everything— harmony,  or- 
chestration and  thematic  workmanship- 
is  in  a  choatic  state.  There  is.  however, 
life  in  the  music;  also  promise  for  the 
future.  He  is  a  Welshman,  and  with 
time  and  the  experience  it  brings  he 
may  do  honor  to  his  country  and  to 
himself  His  work  was  received  most 
favorably."  On  the  23d  an  orchestral 
poem  "With  th«  Wild  Geese,"  by  Ham- 
ilton Harty,  illustrative  of  two  poems 
by  Miss  Emily  Lawless,  was  successful. 
Dr.  Frederic"  Cowen's  cantata  "The 
Veil,"  text  from  Robert  Buchanan's 
"The  Book  of  Orm"  was  produced  on 
Sept  20.  The  criticisms  were  on  the 
whole  unfavorable,  though  most  cour- 
teously expressed. 

Mme.  Asela  Maddlson.  an  Irish  woman 
and  a  pupil  of  Debussy,  has  written  the 
music  to  an  opera  in  four  acts.  "The 
Talisman,"  which  will  be  produced  at- 
Leipsie  next  month.  The  story  is  based 
on  a  dramatic  legend  by  Ludwig  Fulda,  I 
not  on  Scott's  novel. 

A  new-  symphonic  poem  by  R.  Cha- 
noine  Davranches,  recently  produced  at  | 
Alx  les  Bains,  is  entitled  "And  on  the 
Moving  Waves  the  Moon  Appeared." 

Georges  Franck,  the  son  of  Cesar 
Franck,  died  suddenly  at  Thun.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  history  and  a  lecturer  on 
the  history  of  art. 

Mischa  Elman  has  been  exempted  by- 
order  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  from  mili- 
tary service.  ...  I 


"Tancredl"  will  be  exhumed  for  Berlin 
this,  season.  Even  the  Celebrated  air 
"Di  tanti  palpiti"  is  now  unknown  ex- 
cept to  antiquarians. 

Mr.  Henri  Marteau  the  violinist,  will 
give  in  Berlin  this  seasen  a  series  of 
six  concerts  with  orchestra  and  he  pur- 
poses to  play  18  concertos  The  more 
modern  concertos  chosen  are  by  Bruch, 
Gernsheim.  Dubois,  Jaques-Dalcroze, 
Slnding,  Leander  Schlegrel  and  Joseph 
Lauber.  There  will  be  Ave  concertos  by 
Mozart.  Sone  wonder  at  violinists  who 
have  the  endurance  to  play  three  con- 
certos at  a  concert.  The  endurance  of 
audiences  is  far  more  wonderful. 

A  competition  is  now  open  at  th« 
Milan  Conservatory  for  a  singing 
teacher.  The  salary  is  $500.  The  Mer.es- 
trel  says  that  In  the  mean  time  Franco 
Is  so  poor  that  certain  singing  teachers 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  receive  no 
pay  and  teach  "gratis  pro  Dio." 

Mr.  Bonci  will  be  one  of  the  leading 
tenors  at  Madrid  next  season.  Sam« 
marco  and  our  old  friend  Straoclarl,  wlta 
the  wabbling  voice,  are  among  the barln 
tones. 

Chabrier's  son  Marcel,  a  writer  of 
talent,  who  collaborated  with  Andre 
Legrand  under  the  nams  .  Legrand- 
Chabrler,  died  suddenly  at  Ypres.  He 
was  hardly  35  years  old 

Heinrich  S.  Noren,  whose  brilliant 
orchestral  variations  "Kaleldescop" 
are  known  here,  has  completed  an  Im- 
portant symphonic  work,  which  the 
Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  says  is  en- 
titled "Vita":  the  Slgnale  says  the 
title  is  "Vlneta." 

Georg  Schumann  has  written  a  new 
overture  "Lebensfreude"  and  songs 
for  voice  and  organ. 

Dr.  W.  Stern  of  the  Breslau  Uni- 
versity, having  visited  Miss  Helen 
Keller  and  experimented  on  her  to 
test  her  appreciation  ot  music  and  its 
influence  on  her,  has  written  an  Inter- 
esting article  for  the  Zeltschrift  fuer 
angewandte  psychologle.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  strongly 
affected  by  music  and  that  she  has 
musical  instinct  and  understanding. 

F CAMBRIDGE  CONCERTS. 
Subscribers  to  last  year's  Symphony 
concerts  In  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard 
University,  have  until  next  Wednesday, 
■  Oct.  12,  In  which  to  renew  their  subscrip- 
tion for  the  coming  season,  with  the 
guarantee  of  securing  the  same  seats 
they  had  last  year.  No  promise  can  be 
made  that  those  who  renew  after  that 
date  will  be  able  to  get  their  old  seats. 
Such  seats  as  are  unclaimed  will  be 
placed  on  sale  at  George  H.  Kent's 
University  book  store.  Harvard  square, 
Cambridge,  on  next  Saturday  morning. 
Oct.  15.  " 

The  scheme  of  concerts  calls  for  eight 
as  last  year,  the  dates  being  Oct.  20, 
Nov.  17.  Dec.  15  Jan.  19,  Feb.  9,  March  2, 
March  30,  April  2,  all  of  these  being 
Thursday  evenings. 

At  the  first  concert  the  soloist  will  be 
Charles  Glllbert,  the  eminent  French 
baritone.  Miss  Bessie  Belle  Collier,  vio- 
linist, will  appear  at  the  second  concert; 
Josef  Hoffman,  the  pianist,  at  the  third; 
Anton  Wltek.  the  new  concert-master  of 
the  orchestra,  at  the  fourth;  Edmond 
Clement,  the  French  lyric  tenor,  who 
made  a  profound  Impression  In  New 
York  last  winter,  will  appear  at  the 
fifth;  Mme.  Louise  Kirkby-Lunn,  con- 
tralto, at  the  sixth;  Miss  Cornellle 
Overstreet.  pianist,  at  the  seventh  and 
Alwin  Schroeder  at  the  eighth. 

CONVERSE'S  NEW  OPERA. 
Southern  California,  during  the  war 
of  1848,  Is  the  scene  chosen  by  Fred- 
erick S.  Converse  for  his  new  opera. 
"The  Sacrifice."  and  the  lovo  of  two 
leaders  of  the  opposing  forces  for  a 
beautiful  woman  Is  its  chief  theme. 
The  story  of  the  opera  deals  with  the 
problem  of  two  kinds  of  love — one  tin- 
absorbing  passion  and  the  other  the 
nobler  feeling  that  leads  one  to  give 
his  life  so  as  to  make  the  woman  he 
loves  best  happy  with  another.  The 
three  principal  parts,  those  of  the 
girl  and  two  lovers,  when  the  opera 
is  produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
will  be  taken  by  Miss  Nielsen  and 
Messrs.  Constantino  and  Baklanoff. 


.  teOHKVQoh  ofTTfltac- 
Dowell  s  Sonata  Erolca  in  G  minor 
proved  particularly  Interesting.  Figures 
iiave  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Chadwick 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Conservatory 
Library.  During  1909  rather  more  th«n 
16.000  persons  made  use  of  the  facilities 
The  library  has  been  enlarged  untli 
the  question  of  its  future  accommoda- 
tion has  become  serious.  Among  recent 
accessions  are  the  original  manuscript 
sketch  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  of  De- 
bussy, an  important  collection  from  the 
private  library  of  Meluzzi,  formerly 
chapel  master  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
Rome,  and  important  contributions  by 
Bostonians  and  the  Conservatory  Alum- 
ni Association., 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Manncs  of  New 
York  announce  two  sonata  recitals  to  be 
given  In  Stelnert  Hall  Tuesday  evenings, 
Dec.  13  .Mid  Jan.  24. 

The  People's  Singing  Classes  will  he- 
gin  work  in  Recital  Hall.  Conservatory 
building,  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  li>,  aL 
3  o'clock.  The  People's  Choral  Union 
will  meet  the  same  day  and  date,  at 
Jordan  Hall  at  4  o'clock.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  join  the  union  may  take  a  simple 
sight  singing  test  at  the  hall  at  3  o'clock. 
Tat  ''oral  union  will  give  two  oratorio 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  the  coming 
season,  with  .Mr.  F.  VV.  Wodell  as  con- 
ductor. The  works  chosen  are  "Gallia,'' 
l,y  Gounod,  "Ifoel,"  by  Chadwi.:k,  and 
Haydn's  "Creation." 

The  Koelsel  ■  quartet  will  give  four 
concerts  in  Chlckerlng  Hall  Tuesday 
evenings,  Nov.  8.  Dec.  6.  Jan.  10.  Feb.  21. 
The  programs  will  Include  these  works: 
Beethoven, quartet  In  G  major;  op.  18; 
quartet  in  F  major,  op.  59,  No.  1;  quar- 
ter in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  131;  Chcrublni, 
quartet  In  D  minor;  Stock,  quartet  In 
C  minor,  op.  6  (first  time);  Border,  suite 
basque  for  flute,  two  violins,  viola  and 
'cello  (first  tlmei;  Rubin  Ooldmark,  quar- 
tet In  A  major  (Ms.  first  time);  Schu- 
bert, quintet  In  A  major,  op.  114;  Schu- 
mann, quintet  In  E  flat  major,  op.  44; 
Reger,  quartet  In  E  flat  major  (first 
time):  Tuneiew,  quartet  in  F  major,  op. 
7;  Haydn,  quartet  In  G  major,  op.  77, 
NO.  1 

An  organ  recital  by  Homer  Humphrey 
of  thi<  faculty,  on  Monday  evening. 
Oct  10.  w.111  be  one  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  week  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music.  Ho  will 
play  selections  from  Khelnberger,  Bach, 
Caesar  Franck  and  Wldor.  A  large 
audience  on  Oct.  4  greeted  Kurt  Fischer, 
the  well-known  German  pianist,  who 
Is  a  mcm>"  i  or  tlio  Conservatory  farul- 


NANCE  O'NEIL 
AT  THEHOLLIS 

Warmly  Greeted  in  "The  Lily," 
French  Play  Thoroughly 
Belascoized. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Lily,"  a 
play  in  four  acts,  adapted  from  the 
French  of  Wolff  and  Leroux  by  David 
Belasco.    Produced  by  Mr.  Belasco.  . 

Comte  de  Malgny  Charles  Cartwrlgh; 

Vlcumte  Maxlmlllcn  de  Uai;ny  

Alfred  Hickman 

Huzar  Oscar  Engle 

Qeortes  Arnaud  •  Elliott  Dexter 

Bernard  Douglas  Pnt?r*on 

I  Emllc  Plock  ,  W.  C    II     U  n 

I  Joseph  M.  Rossi 

Jean  S.  G.  Noraetup 

Michel  Robert  Robson 

Odette  Nance  O'Xell 

Christine  JutU  Dean 

Lucie  Antoinette  Walker 

Suzanne  Ethel  Grey  Terry 

"Le  Lys,"  a  play  In  four  acts,  by 
Pierre  Wolff  and  Gaston  Leroux.  was 
produced  at  the  Vaudeville,  Paris.  Dec. 
18  1908.  wneu  the  part  of  Odette  was 
taken  by  Suzanne  Despres.  and  that  ot  ' 
her  sister,  Christlano,  by  Madeleine  Lely. 

Mr.  Belasco's  adaptation  of  this  play 
was  produced  at  the  Belasco  Theatre. 
("Washington  D.  C.  Dec.  6.  1909.  The 
adaptation  was  first  performed  In  New 
York  at  the  Stuyvesant  Theatre  Dec.  23 
of  that  year. 

Mr.  Belasco  has  radically  changed  the 
ending  of  the  play,  no  doubt  In  order 
"to  please  the  taste  of  the  American 
public."  Poor  American  public!  It  Is  I 
not  permitted  to  develop  Its  taste  or 
even  to  assert  what  taste  It  has.  It  Is 
obliged  to  depend  on  managers  who  are 
always  zealous  In  guarding  American  ' 
men  and  women  from  that  which  Is  ' 
"unpleasant"  or  "Immoral"  and  treat- 
ing them  like  children  eager  only  to  be 
entertained. 
The  Belasco  News   published  Dec.  1*. 


[selfishness,  of  her  own  ruined  life, 
and  when  Christiane.  turned  from  her 
home,  is  about  to  go,  Odette  exclaims: 
["Go  towards  life,  go  towards  love!  It 
lis  I  who  deliver  yo-u.  You  owe  them 
nothing  more.  I  have  paid  your  ran- 
som." 

The  original  fourth  act  takes  place  at 
Sorrento,  •  where  Christiane  and  her 
lover  have  been  sojourning.  They  are 
about  to  visit  Sicily.  Lovers  at  twilight 
exchange  their  vows.  The  air  is  charged 
with  love.  Christiane  and  Arnault  re- 
new their  vows.  He  tells  her  that  his 
wife  has  at  last  consented  to  sue  for 
divorce,  and  that  Christiane  will  soon 
legally  be  as  she  is,  in  fact,  now,  his 
wife.  She  exclaims:  "Yes,  but  I  will 
always  be  your  mistress."  Odette  has 
gone  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading her  sister  to  return  home,  so 
that  her  brother  can  marry.  Her  heart 
is  with  Christiane,  and  when  concealed 
behind  a  tree  she  hears  the  lovers' 
words  and  sees  Christiane  kiss  a  minia- 
ture of  her  sister.  She  lets  them  go 
toward  the  steamer,  and  says  In  a  low 
I  voice:  "Christiane.  my  child,  no — no, 
;  do  not  return— follow  your  dream.  I 
shall  embrace  you;  I  shall  hold  you  In 
I  my  arms,  but  later,  later." 

Thus  are  Odette  and  Christiane  con- 
sistent to  the  end. 

And  how  is  it  in  Mr.  Belasco's  "puri- 
fied" version?  The  father,  having  cursed 
his  daughters,  is  sent  to  Paris  by  Huzar 
(the  Chabreloche  of  the  original).  The 
I  cub  of  a  son  disappears.  Odette  says 
she  will  go  into  the  world  with  Chris- 
tiane, who  finally  agrees  to  stay  at  home 
and  wait  until  Arnault  is  divorced.  And 
the  curtain  falls  on  Huzar  and  the  two 
sisters  all  taking  coffee  at  11  P.  M..  and 
with  the  usual  number  of  lumps  of 
sugar  for  Christiane.  O  .most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion! 

Mr.  Belasco  has  made  other  serious 
changes  in  the  play.  His  exposition  In 
the  first  act  with  the  Introduction  of 
Huzar  is  clumsy,  whereas  that  of  the 
Frenchmen  Is  simple  and,  direct. 

The  scheme  of  the  letter  to  Arnault 
(Arnaud  in  Mr.  Belasco's  version)  dic- 
tated by  the  father  as  a  trap,  with  the 
waiting  for  Arnault  and  his  arrival,  is 
of  Mr.  Belasco's  invention.  This  change 
weakens  the  force  of  the  climax  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act.  All  that  Is  purely 
theatrical  In  the  evil  meaning  of  the 
word  comes  from  Mr.  Belasco. 

His  changes,  revisions.  Interpolations, 
excisions  In  situations  or  dialogue  do 
injury  to  the  characterization  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  play.  In  the 
original  they  are  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood;  In  Mr.  Belasco's  version  they  are 
puppets,  not  persons  acting  of  their  own 
volition.  Odette  with  her  tirade,  the 
one  great  feature  of  the  adaptation,  is 
the  woman  of  the  original  play. 

But  Mr.  Belasco  did  not  change  the 
motive  of  the  drama,  and  this  Is  one 
of  great  Interest.  Odette's  voice  Is  the 
cry  of  the  woman  that  has  been  de- 
barred from  marriage  and  the  bearing 
of  children.  This  cry  is  so  acute  that 
even  In  Paris  certkln  critics  rebelled 
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French  origin,  and  made  it  'the  play) 
as  clean  mid  pure  as  a  sermon,  or.  for 
that  matter,  as  the  very  flower  tor 
which  the  drama  Is  named." 

This  is  reassuring  and  beautiful:  but 
unfortunntely  for  the  comparison,  a 
Illy  Iff  French  slang  Is  a  girl  growing 
up  In  virtuous  celibacy,  and  It  is  often 
used  contemptuously  by  the  Parisian 
,  men-about-town. 

Mr.  Wolff  was  asked  In  November, 
1909,  whether  he  had  made  any  changes 
In  his  play  for  the  production  in  Amer- 
ica He  answered:  "No,  none  at  all. 
The  Piny  remains  exactly  as  It  Was 
glvon  in  Paris.  •  •  •  My  colleague 
thoroughly  agree*  with  me  that  our 
liny  should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
qualities,  and  no  alterations  have  been 
made  with  the  idea,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, of  preparing  a  so-called  "happy 
vndlng'  for  American  audiences,  which 
to  my  mind  do  not  require  theatrical 
sugar  plums,  but  possess  true,  uner- 
ring dramatic  instincts  and  judgment 
and  appreciative,  strong  yet  logical  con. 
elusions." 

Hut  Mr:  Wolff  did  not  remember  that 
Mr.  Belasco  Is  a  playwright;  that  when 
a  play  is  not  his  own  he  must  needs 
tlnher  it.  Mr.  Belasco  has  provided  a 
th  act  for  "The  Lily."  air  act 
lloglcal.  Inconsequential,  false. 
his  to  the  admirably  construct- 


new 
that 
and 
ed  c 

It  Is  false  because  It  gives  the  He  to 
everything  known  previously  about  the 
characters  of  Odette  and  Christiane. 

The  original  story  Is  as  follows: 
The  Vlcomte  de  Malgny,  by  his  licen- 
tiousness and  extravagance,  broke  his 
wife's  heart  and  impoverished  his  two 
daughters.  At  the  time  of  the  play 
Odette  Is  35,  and  because  she  has  no 
dot  she  has  not  been  asked  In  mar- 
riage. A  handsome  and  intelligent 
girl,  anxious  to  be  a  wife  and  mother, 
she  grows  up  to  be  an  old  maid;  but, 
neither  sour  nor  outwardly  discon- 
tented, she  is  the  mainstay  of  her 
family.  6he  worships  her  younger 
sister,  Christiane,  and  fears  lest 
Christlane's  fate  should  be  hers. 
Christiane  falls  in  love  with  Arnault, 
a  painter,  whose  wife,  with  whom  lie 
has  not  lived  for  years,  will  not  di- 
vorce him. 

De  Malgnv  has  a  son  who  is  be- 1 
trothed  to  a  stupid  and  rich  girl.  Her 
father  breaks  off  the  engagement  on  | 
account  of  the  village  gossip  about, 
the   relations  of   Christiane  and   the  j 
painter.    Christiane,    savagely  ques- 
tioned by  her  father  and  brother,  final- 
ly admits  that  she  loves  Arnault;  that! 
her  "marriage"  Is  as  honorable  and 


beautiful 
would  ha 
and  a  prl 
was  enou 
for  nothi 

Then  Odette  crier,  out: 
Tight 


that    of    her  brother's 
sn  with  a  dot,  a  notary 
I  had  only  my  loye!  It 
me,  and  I  gave  myself 


She  reminds  Aer  fath 
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unions  were  an  insult  to  the  rectitude 
of  life.  It  may  be  said  that  the  con- 
ventionally "good"  persons  In  this 
I  play  are  selfish,  cold  blooded,  eon- 
1  temptibla;  that  the  "Immoral"  persons 
are  Inherently  good  and  sympathetic,: 
that  the  playwrights  have  argued 
from  an  exceptional  case. 

This  line  of  reasoning  Is  not  convinc- 
ing. The  fact  remains  that  In  many 
families,  here  as  In  France,  women  are 

sacrificed  for  the  pleasure  of  selfish 
and  worldly  parents.  The  dramatists 
do  not  attack  marriages  where  love 
relgnsf  they  Inveigh  against  commer- 
cial marriages,  and  even  In  New  Eng- 
land there  are  women  of  blameless 
life.  who.  doomed  to  celibacy,  would 
echo  the  sentiments  of  Odette  and  envy 
I  the  courage  of  Christiane  and  count  Iter 

It  was  stated  In  advance  that  "The 
Lily"  would  be  produced  here  with  the 
'original  New  York  cast.  The  promise 
\v:v>  not  fulfilled.  Miss  Nn*h  and 
Messrs.  McRae.  Kelly,  Dltrlchsteln  and 
Mitchell  were  In  the  original  cast  at 

I  As"  piayecTby  the  company  last  night 
the  feature*  of  the  performance  were 
'the  Impersonations  of  the  count  by 
|  Mr.  Cart  wright.  of  Odette  by  Miss 
O'Neil.  of  Christiane  by  Mlse  Dean,  of 
L#e!e  by  Miss  Walker,  while  Mr.  Hick- 
man was  successful  In  portraying  the 
caddish  nature  of  the  son,  and  Mr. 
Dexter  played  the  Insignificant  part  of 
the  lover  discreetly. 

Mr.  Cartwrlght's  de  Malgny  might  lie 
criticised  as  not  resembling  the  count 
of  the  French  play.  Ills  answer  would 
bp  prompt:  "But  I  am  acting  In  Mr. 
Belasco's  drama."  Mr.  Cartwrlght's  Im. 
personation  was  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered, and  in  the  more  serious  scenes 
he  was  quietly  Impressive.  In  the  light- 
er scenes  his  portrayal  of  eharactpr  was 
striking,  but  many  In  the  audience 
evidently  thought  he  was  the  hero  In 
a  farce  comedy.  He  lacked  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  revelation  of  selfishness 
and  petty  tyranny  which  a  French 
actor  would  nave  maintained.  But  all 
In  all  Mr.  Cartwrlght's  impersonation 
was  one  of  unusual  vigor  and  In  every 
scene  he  showed  himself  a  thoroughly 
schooled  actor  with  dramatic  force  and 
with  Imagination. 

Mr.  Holden  had  little  idea  of  the 
character  of  Plock  (Darcey  In  the 
original).  The  manufacturer  waa 
rather  shy,  impressed  by  the  rank  of 
the  Count.  The  reason  for  his  objec- 
tion was  wrung  from  him.  He  did 
not  shout  his  suspicions;  he  did  not 
bully  his  daughter  into  leaving  the 
Count's  house. 

Mr.  Eagle  was  a  plausible  house 
friend  and  adviser,  but 'he  should  have 
represented  Huzar  as  an  older  man 
Miss  Walker  succeeded  In  conveying 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  linnet-headed 
daughter  of  the  manufacturer. 

Miss  Dean  played  with  marked  sin- 
cerlty  and  In  the  third  act  with  con- 
siderable power.  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine 
Christiane  as  more  girlish,  more  high- 
ly bred  and  at  the  same  time  more 
conscious  of  her  sex.  Nor  did  the 
Christiane  of  the  French  dramatist 
giwe  rise  by  her  behavior  In  early 
scenes  at  home  to  suspicion  of  her 
love  for  Arnault.  Her  answer  to  ob- 
jection-  might  easily  lie  that  of  Mr. 


Miss  O'Neil.  who  was  warmly  wel- 
comed, has  one  great  opportunity  in  ihe 
play,  in  her  defence  of  her  sister.  Un- 
fortunately  her  tirade,  owing  to  Mr. 
Bolasco's  interpolations  and  revisions, 
came  suddenly,  unexpectedly.  It  was 
not  the  climax  of  a  long  crescendo  of 
intolerable  self-repression,  and  so  it 
seemed  somewhat  laborious  in  spite  of 
the  blazing  fury  of  delivery.  This  tirade 
provoked  an  enthusiastic  scene,  wnjca 
ended  in  the  actress  making  a  little 
speech  of  thanks.  Her  physical  power, 
her  haunting  voice,  her  passionate  elo- 
quence, her  elemental  nature,  une- 
qualled probably  by  any  woman  known 
to  our  stage  since  Miss  Clara  Morris 
was  in  her  prime,  are  always  irresisti- 
ble; but  in  quieter  moments  Miss  O  Nell 
shows  a  fine  reserve,  an  authoritative 
reticence. 

This  play  by  Mr.  Belasco,  based  on  a 
motive  furnished  by  two  Frenchmen,  is 
worth  seeing  bv  reason  of  the  acting  ot 
Miss  O'Neil  and  of  Mr.  Cartwrlght 

The  play  was  well  mounted,  with  ac- 
cessories that  pleased  the  audience 
though  they  were  foreign  to  the  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  original  ver- 
sion.   

CASTLE  SQ^ARETHEATRE. 

Craig  Stock  Company  in  an  Amusing 
Performance   of  "Girls." 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  The 
John    Craig   Stock   Company  presents 
"Girls,"  by  Clyde  Fitch.  The  cast: 
Edsar  Holt  John  Craig 

Tne^aASSr1:  ,\  . . Y. .  •  •  •  •  Y,  Bert  Young 

Messenger  boy  r. ......  Al  Roberts 

Violet  I>ansdowne  Florence  Sliir  e> 

Kite  West   Gertrude  Shirley 

I  ue  He  Purcelle   Mabel  Colcord 

Mrs"DenDUertCte"  Y  Mar"  Curtis 

Pamela  Gordon  Mar*  *°un8 

E.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


Daring  Cyclist  and  a  New  Acrobatic 
Feat  in  a  Good  Bill. 


A  vaudeville  bill  that  has  a  dainty 
j  dancer,  a  "death-defying"  drive  by  a 
[  woman  motorcyclist  In  a  great  metal 
globe,  and  acts  containing  merriment, 
music  and  melodrama,  cannot  fall  to 
satisfy,  and  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 

Theatre   this    week    has    all  these 

things 

Pr?ba!Vy  sInee  the  beginning  of 
vaudeville  no  bill  has  been  without  a 
comedy  acrobitlc  or  aerial  act.  hut  the 
perrormers.  that  can  find  .  a  really  new 
feat  are  so  seldom  seen  that  the  act  of 
carl  and  Victor  Pedersen  places  them 
at  the  top  of  their  profession.  Back  in 
the  days  when  the  "Black  Crook"  "spe- 
cialty" performer  would  swing  around 
a  vertical  pole  by  his  hands  he  got  loud 
applause.  Pedersen  swings  around  the 
pole,  using  only  his  feet.  He  got  round 
after  round  of  applause. 

During  the  turn  of  Cedora  the  audi- 
ence scarcely  breathed.  Cedora.  a 
mite  of  n  girl,  rode  a  motorcycle  on 
the  inside  of  a  great  metal  globe  She 
drives  the  machine  In  cverv  plane  that 
can  bisect  the  sphere.  'Round  and 
C0V.nd  tne  circumference  of  the  great 
ball  the  motor  shot;  over  and  over  in 
a  series  of  loop-the-loops  at  a  speed 
of  40  miles  an  hour.  When  the  little 
woman  stepped  out  of  the  cage  a 
sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  house. 

Burr  Mcintosh  and  company  in  "Out 
Yonder,  billed  as  headliners.  had  some 
weak  points.  The  piece  Is  well  written 
but  a  hesitancy  In  reading  on  the  part 
°J.  .  .  Drlnclpals  gave  an  amateurish 
effect  to  the  performance  Burr  Mcin- 
tosh as  Jim  Rathbone,  Henry,  an  Ari- 
zona stage  driver,  was  exreiient  in  his 
strong"  scenes,  but  stiff  In  his  lighter 
moments.  Miss  Moran  looked  her  part 
but  was  weak  In  voice. 

Jack  Wilson,  assisted  by  Franklyn 
Battle  and  Ada  Lane,  burlesqued  everv 
other  act  on  the  program  and  parodied 
popular  songs,  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion and  nearly  every  timely  subject 
Kvery  song  received  many  encores'  an,! 
»  thf  »»dlence  could  have  had  Its  wey 
Mr.  VV  llson  might  be  singing  yet 

Aniong  the  other  acts  was  that  of 
iSlphye  Snowden  of  musical  comedv 
fame.  who.  with  Earle  Benham.  fur- 
nished va  few  moments  of  delightful 
dancing  and  singing. 

Irene  Dillon,  the  Australian  comedi- 
enne, whose  reputation  was  made  in 
"Dick  Whlttlngton,"  dances  like  a 
feather.  Hal  Merrltt  has  an  illustrated 
monologue,  and  the  farce  "The  Sultan's 
Favorite"  is  well  done. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Barney  Gilmore  in  a  Melodrama  with 
a  Few  Songs. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— Barney 
GUmore  in  a  three-act  melodrama, 
"Kslly  from  the  Emerald   Isle."  The 

cast : 

William  Blair  R.  Henry  Fandon; 

Florence  Blair  Mlna  Shirley) 

Philip  Blair  ..Will  Long.  Jft  r 

Ir.na  Blair  Elsa  Williams' 

Montgomery  Glover  Ted  V.  Armandl 

Sarah  Smyths  Alra  McLaran  > 

Thomas  Atlierton  George  Germain 

Rlcharil  Ralston  William  Morgan 

Jim  Darrabee  O.  Gcrmame 

Tom  Tempest  Jon  Ray 

George  Zundell  M  Murphy 

Gerald  Kelly. ...  i ... ,  Barney  Gilmore 
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r»„-„_    in   «  romantic 


melo- 


perform- 
romantlc 


t   "Annie  Laurl 
,m.i  In  four  acts,  by  M.  Douglas 
r    The  oast: 

.David  I.lthg&e 


\,  But  a  caee  In  a  London 
"ur't  disclosed  the  C a,  (  that  a  large 
,f  "nt«R.M.f  tins  cheese  is  in  wels'it. 
ft  not  tn  the  edible  part,  imnorrtl;  for 
„  Sew  brought  Into  court,  the  rlnJ 
•as  about  i  t  per  cwjt.  tallow  and  So 
per  cent,  barytes  colored  with  oxide 
of  Iron. 


pertoVinwoe  '»»t»  a  f 
an  hour.  ' 


,,,lnutes  over 
5  some  who  believe 


nson 
ten. 


This  "discovery"  that  the  late  Edward 
Mac  Do  well  wrote  music  under  the  name 
ot   "Edgar  Thorn,"  U  greatly  belated. 

  V,in>l«y  J.  lWi'iThe    Herald    Sons    ago    published  the 

.""Wedgwood  NowelM    t        ,.Tne  pui,||shers  have  ascertained 

 wJ  M^u«S  final  -Thorn"  was  really  MacDoweH.  but 

T.  r>.  Bonner  i  have  not  been  able  to  >llnd       l  w.pjf  


R 


 .",(Q.  O.  Morri« 

nnian  Bacon 
{XT" . .  .Olatre  Col  well 

,'J„   .Adelaide  Camming* 

it       ".'.".".".'  Mabel  TWfther 

,as  that  almost  come  to  pass. 
m?t  form  the  plot  of  this  melo-, 
which  falls  to  be  melodrama-, 
"ortures   are   the   keynote,  bull 

"ikhlm  away' and  tear .out  a  few' 
ilnger-nalls."  directed  the  Iras- 
rUlaln.  But  nobody  on  the  stage 

le^LauHe  is  beloved  by 
tin  saves  her  twice  from 
Unwilling  bride  of  Lord  Green 


iavc  not  been  aoie  u> ",v*  The 
composer  concealed  hls^ Ident  ty  The 
publisher.  Mr    Arthur  P.  Scl  mldt  not 

"publishers,"'  knew  »*  <  ^ntuV]lvneWera 
cfiyed  the  manuscripts  that  they  wer 


„  hour.  There  ore  m"'he'Vuse  Df  an 
,p;lt  extreme  '•"»«'    '"w'a  ^rave  fault. 

orchestral  OOmPOSUlOn  is  the  eom- 

Thts  depends  >»W  7be  says  .1. 

Tr^sUWcM  thlt  are  »• 

say.  and  as  a  .  u  e  lie  >  ' bcst  in 
first  two  movements  are  1  Thp  Intro- 
bought  and  In  -X,;S  allegro  not only 
auction  to  the  openlnR  niieg  w 

contains  a  motlx  «/'f  i,e  symphony ;  It 
the  leading  thought  of  the  uuri. 

uses  .     1  •  n  preliminary 

oslty.aml  Is  not  merely  as  a  P  test. 
nourish,  like  that  of  the  The 
ins  an  Instrument  before  ne  v   »  b 
,  „ilegro  is  thematlcam  rtcn  t 
I  monies  are  ot  I     7     ^    vilhoul  refer- 
beautirul   In  "  .  ,  „t    or  orchestral 

ence  to  accompaniment  oa  ,arly 
dress.  The  first  theme  is  ,ancrioly 
beautiful  with  its  touch ,  ^  ,n„„aiuvisly 


to  dream  his  own^eam.^  10^ 


nl  in  the  process  he  comes  near  loe- 
***-i.iIn»h«  Hut  he  dVesn't  come  near 
ErtS  \o  stlf  anv  thHlls  In  those  who 
L«.,'h  nor  is  anvbody  much  concerned 
RiSt'tht "  fate  of  the  heroine.  The  play 
ta^o  improbable,  so  poorly  constructed 
Lnd  «o  generally  amateurish  in  work- 
manship and  acting  that  it  makes  no  1 
appeal.  "Annie  Laurie"  very 

n^elV  'n  hTs  pdson  cell  and  did  his 
bV«t  w'th  « wooden  character.  Mr.  Hall 
was  more  lifelike.  Mr.  MacQuarrle  tried 
™nss\on'lv  to  talk  Scotch  dialect, 
som 'thing  which,  fortunately,  nobody 
else  attempted  except  now  and  then  in 

nSlBS^Bacon  who  Is  heralded  as  a  star 
from  Australia,  played  the  thin  part  of 
{he  heroine  with  grace.  More  favored 
in  a  plav.  she  might  be  interesting. 
There  were  no  bagpipes,  which  one 
had  been  led  to  expect,  but  there  were 
some  toKliers  who  carried  modern  rifles 
ta  the  year  IKS.  The  house  a  fairly 
large  one,  was  not  enthusiastic. 


SKSE'th.  Time  That  he  was  "Thorn 

I  it  poss,ble  th*^«tlc*M*eterU^  aS£*J 
,s   hesitat  "8    between   his   nationality    M^KUjit  1b  fresh  orlfi 

-  ^"wmsm 

irresistible,  and  the  more  i  >  bl_ 


Cesar' F^tk  was  a  Belgian  by  birth. 

a  Walloon,  and.  as  some  say   of  Oct 

man  descent;  but  he  toed  »»  |*W g| 

?"dH  ^h?  s^uldeMaeVeHlnIknaof  all 
ized.    Why  snouiu  1         .  ,     ?  There 


.rreslstible.  aw  -    The  c°mbl 

tion  has  a  P/cuUar  charm,  ine 
nation  of  dance  and  fuga^  pa*  ^ 


men  wish  to  be  an ^^'^  who 

phlle  Gautlei 1  VrUlle  Zola.  Paul  Ver- 
Alphonse  Gaudet.  Ernlle  ^om  ^ 

laine.  and.  since  there  has  iro  ^  Qf 
rmen^George  San^  Zol-  it  is  true, 
W.ade  several  attempts  a 


follows  IS  in  slip's  "      _£T|  "  J»ji 

the  d'S!?*  to*w— 
ferity  does  not  Interfere  vy  »cn  h  K^ovAs 
mueical  flow  and  ^..^  ."as  «y- 
the  composer  is  not  dlscloeea 

ing:  "I  h»ve  WW tien  f  aantic 
$fe  ?a0nVdo.",HTheh^hcrzoPis  well- 1 

rounded  and  homogeneous-  succegstuil 
The  Adagio  is  the  least  sue 
the  movements. 


a  candidate.     of  the  movemenis.    1  '  distinction 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


oc.i.  .         n  is  said  that  Gau- 

made  a  few  \  'sits.  A1  t5onabie  by  rea 
tier  was  .counted  ob^t'onan  e     .  . 

w'hlch  now  s££™  many,  in  spite,  of 
Sw  nburn?s  sonorous  praise. 


a  rather 

Swinburne's  ?°n°™uJL  " '{hough  it  con- 
dull  and  boyish  book    th oug  t 
,  tAns  pages  of  ^eautnui  ^&  flrm,y 
We  made  bold  to  say  a  few  days  ago  ,  descriptions.   .  i^y^itness  his  ro- 
that  there  are  now  no  crackers  like  the  against^  Acaa^  , "  and  his  sincerity 
«ofr  r  rarkers  of  our  boyhood:  the  crack-  hag  n0"t  been  questio^ned.  excep^^  y  ^ 

constitutionally  mean  ana  A(;ad_ 
of  the  most  b/flliant  ng ^  and  ne 

envy  today  sAnatoie  *  His 
^°nsSe  ironfprobably  forbids  aca- 
demic enjoyment.  ..problems  of 
Pref.  Muensteiber=  s  reviewers 
Today"  P  eases  the  Bn-'isn      flaw  ,n 

by  "f  .rt  wacter  "  "the  lack  of  ac- 
American  cnatr,a"„,r"ehness,  the  super- 
curacy  and  thoroughnes  a  character 
ficiality  the  so-*!*0",^!  Mali  Gazette 
of  the  [work      AmPrican  woman  "has 


soft  crackers  of  our  boyhood:  the  crack 
ers  that  we  bought  fresh  and  warm  at 
'the  village  baker's;  the  crackers  that 
were  sold  In  barrels,  and  with  cheese 
served  as  a  free  lunch  for  the  deep 
thinkers  and  loud  or  slow  talkers  at  the 
«ore.  We  recommended  these  crackers. 
/  especially  for  a  bowl  of  milk. 

But  our  correspondent,  "L.."  is  of  a 

contrary  opinion.    He  writes: 

I  "I  can't  agree  with  you  in  your  prefer- 
ence  of   soft    crackers    to   hard  ones. 

Hard  crackers  every  time  for  me.  Hard 

crackers  give  the   teeth   something  to 

do.  and  the  lack  of  exercise 

large  degree,  the 

teeth  from  loosen...^ 

the  front  teeth  suffer  from  the  lack  of  LWffiJ^  zigzag  movements  »•■----  T  „ 
exercise,  and  for  that  reason,  when  I   "=elef_'  COuntry"s  intellectual  Wstory 

eat  wheat  bread.  I  always  prefer  what    up  ner   „ 

is  known  as  French  bread,  that  kind  or 
bread  giving  the  front  teeth  exercise 
in  biting  off  the  successive  mouthfuis. 
You  particularly  extol  soft  crackers  as 
the  onlv  kind  'fit  for  a  bowl  of  milk, 
but  such  crackers  with  milk  are  my 


mentallsm.  The  music  is  as 
sugar.   The   composer   IS  sc 
with  his  themes  that  he  canno 
to  let  them  go.  And  in  tnis  muv 

^itTft"1    ubilant  first 
The    finale   witn    us  . 
theme,    its    «rc«e  ^^'tonorous 
lyrical     mo     e     and     us  Qf 
apotheosis  with  l"e  l °' '    q  ln  pre- 

ment  and  the  scherzo       niSDiaVed  is 
The      workmanship      cl'bP!ri„V  re- 
The    first    movement  re- 


in^°1»  P  white  and  sometimes  pink, 
pale  blue,  v.  niie,  a ,   This  ques- 

%SL  noFrtheed  tempe?ameWntair  froc|  is 
tl0.n  „   t  nndoner    Perhaps  Prof, 

raised  by  a  ^n^0^!'.-/  in  London. 
Muensterberg,  ,5°l2h?tnto  the  life  and 


abomination.  No  pulpy  baby-food  for 
-me!  When  I  eat  crackers  and  milk  1 
want  the  hardest,  most  flinty  kind,  for, 
If  only  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  cracker 

of  that  kind  are  put  into  the  milk  at  a    mental  wu       .      scientific  answer 

time-not  an  entire  cracker  crumbled   give  a  uiou  6    *  _ 

into  the  milk  at  once— the  p'eces  do  not  \ 

become   milk-sops  before  being  taken 

into  the  mouth,  but  preserve  their  crlsp- 

ness  and  crackle  »vhen  being  masticated. 

That  Is  my  idea  of  crackers  and  milk. 

By  the  way,  is  it  possible  to  find  any- 
i  where  in  Boston  a  place  where  the  old- 
•  fashioned  hard  tack  (such  as  used  to  be, 
•and  perhaps  still  is  used  in  the  army) 

can  be  bought?  I  have  made  several 
(searches  for  it.  but  without  avail.  The 

nearest  resemblance  to  It  which  I  can 

find  is  what  is  called  navy  bread,  and 

even  that  I  can  find  only  In  one  retail 

store  in  Boston.   The  old-fashioned  hard 

tack  was  circular  in  shape,  but  navy 

bread  is  square." 


The  Aumsville,  Or.,  Advance  publishes 
this  society  item:  "Mr.  and  Mrs^  Oren 
Noves  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  trip  East  on  account  of  inability 
to  secure  some  one  to,  do  their  chores 
i.ii-intr  their  absence.  O  enecK  uic 
uartin-  sm  l«!  The  doings  of  society  in 
Remand  New  York  as  duly  reported 
^°ay0 amuse  the  inhabitants  of  Aums- 
v-ille.  


is  continuity 
though  (here 


We  welcome  letters  like  this,  letters 
tha".  reveal  personal  tastes,  likes  and 
dislikes.  The  De  Goncourt  brothers 
and  Emile  Zola  would  have  treasured 
this  letter  a.s  a  "human  document." 

In  all  discussions  of  grave  and  im- 
portant  subjects,    the   personal  equa- 
'  tion  must  be  considered.    Was  it  Leigh 
Hunt  who  wrote  these  verses? 
Jones  llk^s  his  lettuces  undrest. 

Do  you  ask  the  reason? 
'Tis  confessed 

That  Is  the  way  Jones  likes  thein  best. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  a  meet- 
ing between  Mr.  George  Moore  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Mr.  Moore  said 
"I  like  sherry."  "Do  you?"'  answered 
Mr.  Lang;  "I  prefer  port."  We  doubt 
th»  truth  of  this  story,  for  any  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Lang  seems  impossible.  If  they  did 
Hie.-t  an  l  talk,  one  of  them  was  prob- 
ably tied  in  his  chair. 


First  Performance  Given  in  Bos- 
ton of  Rachmaninoff's  Sec- 
ond Symphony. 


IMPORTANT  WORK,  BUT  LONG 


HU  fine  sense  of  color  is  ~  I 
his  alternations  of  tonal  e«esitionai 
the    exquisite    detail  in 
passage,    where    the  e 
of   orchestral  thought 

brilliant  The'audience  applauded  with 

1      v  be  easily  overcome.    Playing  melo- 
|  a&aKSj'  Xp^^^^PreL^n:  < 
pW?rfbril khf^K  *&SHtel3. 

is  coarse  and  raw.    as  1  a 

virtuoso*  1  He"  as  W |*  "im  ln 
^in  serenity  and  poise. 

T,r  ^^ncTude  Bach's  Brandenburg 
week  w^Vt^  I  for  strings'  Beethoven's 
Concerto  No  3  l°r ^'.,]^r- ^  symphonic 
symphony  No    J        ^WBfcm  f«  , 

that  had  been  announced 


;  mm   irnni   tnc>  cxli^kci  anon  iuu.t 
easily  have  won  for  him  still  heartier 
applause.    As  he  never  forced  his  voh-e, 
so  ho  never  over-acted.   On  the  stage  he] 
respected  the  rights  of  others.    In  en- 1 
semble  he  was  a  part  of  It,  not  as 
one  standing  nearer  the  audience  that 
he  might  be  the  more  conspicuous 

He  gave  character  to  small  parts,  so 
that  his  wronged  noble  man  In  "Rlgo- 
Ietto"  was  a  memorable  apparition,  and 
for  once  the  Jester's  terror  under  im- 
curse  seemed  real  and  Inevitable.  This 
nobleman  has  only  a  few  words  to  sing; 
he  Is  on  the  stage  only  twice  and  then 
for  a  short  time.  When  Gilibert  took 
the  part  It  was  as  salient  as  that  of 
Kigoletto  played  by  Renaud,  or  that  of 
Gilda  impersonated  by  a  famous  prima 
donna.  His  Sacristan  In  "Tosca"  was 
another  small  part,  but  no  one  has 
equalled  Gilibert  in  the  expression  of 
humor,  superstition,  fright.  Ills  Masetto 
in  "Don  Giovanni"  was  comical  with- 
out buffoonery.   

As  a  comedian  lie  was  unctuous  and 
at  the  same  time  subtle.  Witness  his 
Don  Pasquale.  The  vain,  amorous  old 
man  was  never  wholly  ridiculous,  and 
when  he  discovered  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  upon  him,  he  was  pathetic. 
Like  Lablache.  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  acting  of  this  part,  Gilibert  was  of 
vast  proportions,  but  his  bulk  was  car- 
ried lightly.  How  delightful  he  was  in 
"Contes  d'Hontmann,"  when  he  exhibit- 
ed the  graces  and  accomplishments  of 
the  automaton  Olympia!  And  in  the 
same  opera,  his  Crespel,  the  father  of 
Antonia,  was  strangely  tragic,  an  im- 
personation to  be  ranked  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Renaud's  sinister,  diabolical  Doctor 
Miracle. 

Whatever  part  Gilibert  played  he  gave 
it  distinction;  but  he  will  probably  be 
best  remembered  as  the  Father  in  Char- 
pentier's  "Louise,"  one  of  the  finest 
performances  in  modern  opera.  Here  . 
he  showed  tragic  power  in  a  study  of 
realism  that  was  illuminated  and  made- 
vivid  by  the  actor's  imagination. 

On  the  operatic  stage  there  was  never 
the  sight  of  Gilibert  made  up  for  a  part  ] 
and  assuming  it.  The  actor  was  the 
man  he  portrayed;  he  thought  with  him, 
he  felt  with  him;  he  was  the  man  him- 
self.   

An  opera  singer  of  so  marked  dra- 
matic ability  is  seldom  interesting  on 
the  concert  stage.    Gilibert  was  a  strik- 
ing exception  to  the  rule.    He  was  not 
one  of  the  "vocal  interpreters"  who 
forget  or  are  unable  to  sing  and  make 
their  points  by  excessive  elocution,  by 
strained  attitudes,  by  deliberately  con- 
trived facial  expression.     His  diction 
was  a  model  to  the  student.     To  the 
general   audience  all   effects   were  so 
spontaneous  that  the  consummate  art 
was  often  forgotten.    The  singer  was 
\ersatile;  it  mattered  not  whether  the 
song  were  an  old  French  air,  naive  in  r 
the  voicing  of  gayety  or  love,  or  the 
cynical  reflections  of  the  Devil  in  Mas- 
senet's   "Griseldis"    on    the  married 
state;  whether  it  were  a  little  Noel  or 
a  song  by  Gabriel  Faure  or  Debussy; 
there  was  always  the  full,  perfect  ex- 
pression  of   the    sentiment  G'llb|!'t 
triumphed  where   many   fail;   he  did 
not  sacrifice  the  poet  for  the  benefit  of 
the  composer;  he  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  slight  the  composer  to  bring 
out  the  poet's  meaning.    And  perhaps 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  art  was  its 
simolicitv  Joined  to  artistic  sincerity. 
There    was    nothing   for   mere  effect; 
there  was  no  endeavor  to  startle,  to 
astonish. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


the 


Francis    Macmillen,    Violinist,  ^^JT^ 
Plays  Goldmark's 


Concerto. 


Ti  e  question  was  recently  raised  in) 
Bjondon  whether  gorgonzola  cheese, 
liometimep  called  stracchino  cheese,  is) 
Animal,  vegetable  or  mineral.  Some 
have  believed  it  to  be  animal,  for  rea- 
sons  inte  which  we  will  not  now  in-' 
iulre  curiously.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
considering  the  subject  editor- 
i:tnarked:     "Apart  from  its  ani- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  second  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  held  yesterday 
a  tTrnoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Fied- 
,i  conducted,  and  Francis  Macmillen 
violinist,  played  for  the  first  time  at 
Ihese  concerts.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows 


r^  eued  by  many  with  a  sense  of  ( 
personal  loss.    He  had 
Boston  both  in  operaj**^  g% 
and  always   with  respec     for  h  ^ 
and  for  his  audience^  »  jeg 
career  as  a  singer  as*1'181  11  ,lt 
of  his  family  and  the  prudent  thong 
he  had  much  to  lose  thereto*  .  but  tne 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  began  a  >J 


It  is  hard  to  realise  that  this  man  so 
buoyant  in  mind,  so  hopeful  of  the  fut- 
ure, so  eager  to  deserve  still  greater 
success,  is  dead.  He  was  engaged  for 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  next  week.  He  had  chosen 
the  air  from  Handel's  ''«erse."  known 
through  the  impudent  transcription  a-s 
"Handel's  Largo,"  and  Cesar  Francks 
song  of  deep  devotion,  "The  Procession 
in  which  the  Breton  poet  describes  the 
Host  borne  across  the  fields  while 
Nature  exults  and  adores.  Tne  voice 
we  gladly  would  have  heard  agam  is 
hushed  forever;  yet  this  voice  will  long 
be  heard  in  the  memory,  and  no  singer 
will  replace  him  In  the  operatic  parts 
and  in  the  songs  that  he  nad  made 
peculiarly  his  own. 

The  London  Times  in  Its  effort  to  be 
wholly  contemporaneous  and  alive  to 
subjects  of  pressing  and  vital  impor- 
tance, discusses  gravely  the  question, 
why  women  wear  big  hats,  and  it  takes 
Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot  to  task 
because  they  gave  no  definite  answer. 
The  reason,  it  says,  for  their  silence 
was  that  "these  great  writers  were  not 
representative  women."  But  Fanny. 
Burney  before  them,  commented  on  ] 
the  nuisance.  Her  Evilina  went  to  the  ' 
opera  with  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Brough- 
ton  The  doorkeeper  suggested  that 
thev  would  probably  prefer  tne  gallery 
to  the  pit,  "for  the  ladies  will  hardly 
choose  to  go  into  tne  pit  with  their 
hits  on."  To  whicn  Allsf?  Broughton 
replied:  "Oh,  as  to  that,  if  our  hats 
are  too  high,  we'll  take  them  off  wnen 
we  get  in.  I  shan't  mind  it.  for  I  did 
mv  hair  on  purpose."  We  are  not  told, 
however,  whether  Miss  Broughton  s  ar- 
rangement of  hair  was  as  formidable 
as  those  which  strike  dismay  in  the 
souls  of  men  who  are  now  forced  to  sit 
"behind  them. 

A  volume  of  recollections  and  letters. 
'  by  Mrs.  Shepherd  Knapp,  has  recently 
;been    published.     The   publishers'  an- 
nouncement  is   headed:     "Hie  habitat 
felicitrs"     To  the   student  of  Roman 
;  manners,    c  ustoms   unci    mural  inscrip- 
1  tlons    this  use  of  an  old  Roman  sign, 
!  which  answered  to  the  more  modern  red 
light  or  unusually    "large  number,  is 
the  height  of  unconscious  irony. 


The  Studc 


.Uso  rejolc 


Martin.  "Freddy"  Martin,  as  he  was  ir- 
reverently railed  many  years  ago  in  Al- 
bany N.  V.  This  speech  was  delivered 
before  a  sathertng  of  Highlanders  at 
Glen  Urquliart,  lnverness-shire.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin began  by  admitting  that  he  had  been 
associating  with  people  who  had  in- 
herited or  made  colossal  fortunes,  and 
yet  they  were  not  happy.  They  were 
crushed  bv  the  weight  of  their  respon- 
sibilities- they  were  "aBsailed  by  the 
terrible  demon  of  suspicion/'  And  then 
Mr  Martin  told  a  sad  story  of  a  "brilli- 
ant society  woman"  in  London,  "a  com- 
panion of  princes  and  equal  of  peers, 
who  asked  him  to  help  her  obtain  Amer- 
ican gold.  He  asked  her  why  she.  a  rich 
woman,  should  wish  greater  wealth. 
••With  quivering  lips  and  blazing  eyes 
she  answered:  'I  dream  night  and  day 
about  gold  and  want  to  have  a  room  in 
my  house  filled  with  yellow  sovereigns, 
where  I  could  go  at-night  and  hear  the 
tingling  of  the  thins  I  love  best.'  "  This 
■(shows  the  perils  that  an  American  is 
lexoosed  to.  sojourning  in  England,  and 
1  provided  with  letters  to  the  first  fam- 
I lilies  No  wonder  that  the  Highlanders 
t' shuddered  and.  forgetting  to  say  "Hoot 
Imon,"  called  for  the  bagpipes. 

Mr.  Hyacinth  Lutkin  writes:  "As  you 
I  already  know,  I  am  a  sensitive  man. 
['one  easily  disturbed.  Imagine  my  dls- 
I  tress,  on  receiving  this  morning  a  letter 
I  beginning:  'Did  you  ever  notice  how 
I  soon  some  clothes  lose  their  shape? 
BlThat  Is  because  Ihey  are  not  properly 
I  tailored  '     I  am   aware   that  my  gar- 

■  ments  are  not  of  the  costliest  material, 
land  I  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  most 
[•  fashionable    tailors;    nevertheless,  my 

1,  mi  does  not  climb  defiantly  over 
>j  "  ,  „!•.,,••  uiv  trousers  are  never  at 
I  half-mast-'  nor  do  the  sleeves  of  my 
1   •(nt  sug°est  the  cut  of  a  circular  saw. 

■  VS  I  am  exposed  to  this  personal  at- 
H  tack  and  1  have  the  vile  word  'tailored' 
■I  thrown  at  me  Is  this  not  an  instance 
'  I  of  improper  use  of  the  mall?    Is  there 

I  no  safety  in  future,  even  though  there 
Hbc  no  Immediate  redress?" 

OOC  i'b     I  1  l<? 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

The  European  newspapers  still  pub- 
ti  entertaining  gossip  about  Dom 
inuel  and  his  royal  predecessors.  It 
ims  that  when  Manuel  was  presentee.' 
>n  after  his  birth  to  the  Dowager 
een  Maria  Pla,  she  expressed  the  wish 
it    he    should    be   christened  Victor 


Austrian  navies."     (Burton  wrote  1 

[in  1880.)  

And  what  will  not  men  believe? 
Thousands  were  never  convinced  that 
the  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XVX, 
died  a  child,  or  that  Marshal  Ney  was 
shot  to  death  by  his  own  countrymen. 
"Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us?"  is 
still  good  reading,  as  is  the  history  of 
any  one  of  the  other  alleged  Dauphins 
grown  to  man's  estate.  As  for  Marshal 
Ney,  he  went  to  Georgia,  where  he  spent 
peaceful  days  until  his  natural  death. 
There  is  a  legend  that  Napoleon  on  St. 
Helena  had  a  son  by  a  handsome  Eng- 
lish washerwoman  who  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  settled  in  Connecticut;  that 
the  son  grew  up  and  became  a  news- 
paper man  in  Waterbury  or  Meriden. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  gain  easily  the 
acquaintance  with  the  Portuguese  kings 
he  should  read  the  third  and  long  chap- 
ter in  the  volume  of  Burton  to  which 
we  have  alluded  and  from  which  we 
'have  quoted.  Burton  is  seldom  dull. 
His  book  on  Etruscan  remains  is.  per- 
haps, the  only  one  of  his  many  volumes 
which  is  boresome  from  start  to  finish, 
and  to  a  maniacal  antiquarian  even  this 
book  Is  not  dull. 

What  Is  the  origin  of  the  name  "Lis- 
bon"? Was  the  city  originally  Lusus- 
town  and  was  there  any  Lusus  or  Ly- 
sas,  '  who  came  fvrom  the  East  and 
reigned  in  "Lysla"?  Or  did  Ulysses  found 
Ulysslpo  Ollsipo  or  Ulyssea,  which  Is 
now  Lisbon?  Or  did  the  great  grandson 
of  Abraham  found  Lisbon  in  B.  C.  3269? 
lit  is  well  to  be  ecourate  In  these  mat- 
ters.   

These  Portuguese  kings  had  fine  nick- 
names: The  Peopler  of  Villages,  the 
Fat.  the  Hood  King  of  the  Poor  the 
Husbandman  the  Bralo  ("a  bad  son,  a 
bad  brother,  a  bad  father,  a  good  sol- 
dier, a  good  lawgiver,  and  a  goed 
king'');  Pedro  I.  was  known  as  the 
Cruel,  and  also  as  the  Doer  of  Justice, 
the  Handsome,  the  Prince  of  Good 
Memory,  the  Eloquent,  the  Perfect 
Prince,  the  Lucky,  the  Pious. 

'  The  song  In  "Olivette"  mentions  var- 
'  lous  times  for  prudent  disappearing. 
Surely  If.  there  was  ever  a  time  for  re- 
appearing, Dom  Sebastlam.  it  is  now. 
But  perhaps  you  are  still  sleeping,  or  are 
eating  water  Ices  In  some  enchanted 
grove  as  were  the  parents  of  Lohen- 
grin In  Jules  Laforgue's  fantastical  tale. 

The  English  have  long  been  charac- 
terized as  stolid,  phlegmatic.  That  they 
can  be  hysterical  was  shown  recently 
bv  their  scare  over  A  German  wtnfr^»', 


Playgoers  Breaks  Out  at 
Unseemly  Moments. 


NEW  PLAYS  SEEN  IN  LONDON 


Elgar's   Violin   Concerts'  De- 
scribed; Bernhardt  and  Sey- 
mour Hicks  on  Vaudeville. 


lted  on 


igal." 


Dom  Manuel  leaving  his  country  takes 
all  his  names  with  him.  When  Louis 
Philippe  was  dethroned  he  crossed  the 
channel  as  "Mr.  Smith''  and  all 
manner  of  fun  was  made  of  him.  Wlt- 
neas  Punch  of  the  year  when  he  fled. 


It  Is  strange  that  no  European  news- 
paper that  we  have  seen  refers  to  the 
legend  of  Dom  Sebastlam,  who  was 
slain  in  157S  at  the  battle  of  Alcacer- 
□  ulver.  He  was  more  famous  after  his 
death  than  during  his  eventful  life, 
for  he  began  to  reappear  In  the  form 
of  claimants  and  he  became  at  last  a 
"redrvlvus."  The  Portuguese  In  »the 
16th  century  were  unwilling  to  believe 
that  he  was  dead;  lust  as  the  English 


Thus,  the  motor-omnibus  companies 
agreed  among  themselves  "to  strike  a 
fresh  route  when  they  realized  that 
the  one  they  ware  pursuing  caused 
dlxturbance  to  the  sick,  while  the  mere 
mention  of  street  organs  to  the  kindly 
officer  on  duty  produced  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  those  nerve-destroying  Jnstru- 
menta."  During  the  reign  of  Edward 
VII  drums  passing  by  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  were  always  muffled.  Drivers 
of  all  sorts  of  vehicles  pass  slowly  by 
the  hospital.  Only  the  chauffeurs  are 
Inconsiderate  and  reckless. 


Life  In  Frankfort  was  made  Intoler- 
able  to  Schopenhauer    by  reason  of 
drivers  cracking  their  whips,  and  the 
philosopher    wrote    a   famous  article 
about    the   nuisance.  What   would  he 
not  have  written  had  he  lived  In  Bos- 
ton which  Is  probably  one  of  the  noi- 
siest cities  in  the  world.    The  trolley 
cars    and    the  Elevated    railway  cars 
ara  certainly    noisier    than   In    other  | 
towns.  Then    there    are    the    railway  | 
trains  with  the  maklng-un  of  freight  . 
trains    throughout    tho  night   In  the 
very  heart  of  that  part    of  the  city 
where  people  dwell  and  are  supposed  to  ' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Many  In  the  audience  at  a  Boston 
theatre  wish  first  of  all  to  laugh.  They 
are  uneasy  If  they  do  not  laugh,  and 
therefore  they  laugh  in  and  out  of  sea- 
son: i 

This  uncontrollable  desire  to  express 
enjoyment  Iw  laughter  was  shown  last 
Monday  night  at  the  Hollls  Street  The- 
atre, when  "The  Lily"  was  performed 
-for  . the  first  time  In  Boston.  There -was 
nothing  In  the  announcements  of  "The 
I/I|y"  to  arouse  expectation  of  hilarious 
pleasure.  Miss  O'Nell  has  never  been  : 
advertised  as  a  sparkling  or  dalaty 
soubrette;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  known  . 
as  a  passionate  and  tragic  actress,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  and  elemental  , 
force:  "The  Lily"  itself  Is  surely  not  a 
cijmedv.  It  is  a  drama  with  an  impres- 
«SPe  theme  treated  seriously,  and  in  the 
original  version  with  marked  dramatic 
skill.  i#* '  *i.    j&B*'.  J 

The  selfish  voluptuary,  who  had  broken 
his  wife's  heart,  ruined  Odette's  life  and 
was  prepared  to  accept  a  similar  saori- 
ike.froni  his  other  daughter.  Christlane. 
was  evidently  regarded  by  many  In  the 
atidtence  as  a  distinctly  comic  charac- 
ter Even  In  the  scenes  in  which,  poor 
thing  as  he  was.  he  assumed  tragic 
proportions  by  representing  honor,  as  it 

i-  -  understood,   outraged  by 

itlonal  behavior  of  Chris- 
was  giggling,  there  was 
The'  Count  de  Maigny  was 
tators  the  leading  comedian 
.try.'  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
her  Mr.  Cartwright  mis- 
e:  character  of  the  Count 
conceived.  Perhaps  his  de 
pitched  at  first  In  too  low 
ps  he  was  too  familiar,  too 
n  the  exhibitions  of  selflsh- 
litv.:  nevertheless  the  Char- 
is,,  \lfr    ("nrr-wrieht  Was  not 


scenes;  ujiu  mo  .v. 

in  "the  third  act' was  nervous  tension  on. 

the  part' of  a  spectator...  ' 

Thls  anlckertng  was  often  Injurious  to 
the  pfay,  and  It  almost  ruined  one  of 
tho  strongest  scenes:  the  one  In  .which 
Christlane  badgered,  taunted,  hysterical, 
avows  her  love  and  declares  that  she 
would  never  share  the  fate  of  Odette: 
that  she  would  never  grow  up  to  be 
"an  old  maid  "  The  tragic  reserve  of 
Miss  O'Nell  as  Odette,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  scene,  her  admirable  reticence 
in  earlier  scenes,  her  self-repression,  the 

ednChoDCsnand  enforced  celibacy— this 
-r  in  should  have  prevented  the  most 
lli  r  et  headed  In  the  audience  from  silly 
iRiiirhter  -  Nor  -was  Miss  Dean  by  any 
omission'  or  by  false  emphasis,  or  by 
nnv'lncoiiKruous  gesture  or  facial  play, 
responsible  for  this  ill-timed  laughter. 
Tin-  «eene  was  well  acted.  But  the 
phrase  "Old  maid"  was  enough  to  set 
some  women  Uttering  or  laughing  loudly. 
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lying  about  the  mountain.  Sir  Richard 
V  Burton  has  an  interesting  note  on 
;h'e  history  of  these  supernatural.  In 
tils  "Camoens'  Life"  he  alludes  to  the 
Portuguese  belief  that  Dom  Sebastian 
'will  some  day  come  to  his  own  again, 
will  raise  from  the  dust  his  people  Por- 
tliijga.ll."  Four  pretenders  appeared  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Burton  names  David,  who,  according 
to  learned  Rabbi,  sits  In  the  cave  under 
his  tomb;  his  flesh  has  not  seen  cor- 
ruption and  he  will  reappear  as  the 
Messiah  Enoch  and  Elijah,  did  not  die. 
John  the  Evangelist.  "habited  in 
priests'  garments,  descended  the  steps 
of  the  altar  Into  an  open  grave,  In 
which  he  laid  himself  down,  not  in 
death  but  In  sleep  until  the  cominp  of 
Christ."  Nero  was  another  of  these 
strange  beings,  and  many  were  sure 
that  ne  would  appear  as  Antichrist. 
Balnt  Borondin.  the  Moslem  Mahdi  of 
tho  ninth  century.  Hindu  Vishnu,  were 
others.   

Dom  Sebastlam  was  known  as  "O 
Principe  Encuberto"  (the  Hidden 
Prince)  and  hiB  second-coming  became  a 
religion.  There  was  a  sect  called  the 
Sebastianlstas ;  who  looked  forward  to 
a  sort  of  a  Messiah.  The  members  were 
austere  and  fanatical  and  they  suert- 
flcrd  women  and  children  to  hasten  the 
advent.  The  sect  was  not  extinct  In 
Portugal  and  Brazil  when  Burton  lived, 
and  in  the  latter  country  he  talked  with 


ifhtch  was 
a  quarter 


No  doubt  all  cities  are  growing  noi- 
sier. This  Is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
civilization.  There  Is  now  no  Sybaris, 
where  the  sound  of  a  hammer  was 
never  heard.  Even  Paris  is  said  to  be 
as  noisy  as  it  Is  now  dirty.  But  In  the 
Paris  of  20  years  ago  Mr.  Adolphe 
Rette   was  so  disturbed   by    the  din, 


silence.  Men  and  women 
us  a  procession  of  shadows, 
els  were  Inaudible.  The  city 
ler  cotton  wadding.  And  the 
came  to  the  dreamer,  "Noise  Is 
ind   se  burst  out  laughing  at 


funeral  of  Monsieur  Noise,  who  died 
this  evening.  Killed  by  contempo- 
raneous excess,  he  was  held  In  horror 
by  the  Eternal  himself.  On  the  part  of 
his  widow,  Humanity." 

Tet  who  could  endure  the  silence 
that  crazed  the  man  in  Poe's  tale,  the 
tale  told  by  the  Demon,  the  tale  more 
wonderful  than  any  In  "The  Iron-bound 
melancholy  volumes  of  the  Magi."  An<l 
the  Demon  laughed  but  could  not,  and 
the  Demon  cursed  him  because  he  could 
not  laugh.  And  even  the  lynx  that  | 
dwelt  forever  In  the  tomb  looked  at  the  i 
Demon  steadily  In  the  face.  | 


This  lack  of  appreciation,  this  lack  of 
taste  and  this  flippant  attitude  toward 
all  that  Is  serious  In  life,  was  often 
shown  last  season  In  th*  theatres  when 
dramas  worthy  of  attention,  dramas 
that  should  have  excited  thoughtful  oon- 
Mtl.-ratlon    and    animated  discussion. 

It  might  well  be  asked  whether  the 
musical  comedies,  the  farces  and  the 
virietv  shows  masquerading  as  musical 
farces  have  not  debauched  the  taste  of 
many  theatregoers  here  as  elsewhere 

•  Why  should  Plook  In  'The  Lily"  be 
nl-ived  in  a  robust,  not  to  say  boisterous 
maimer?  Because  he  Is  a  self-made 
man  a  manufacturer  of  great  wealth? 
Rut  Vlf-made  men  are  often  quiet,  shy, 
in  sDlte  of  the  Jests  at  their  expense. 
Miiiiifnc'iurers  aro  often  gentle  soul*. 
This  Plock  at  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre 
is  an  Intolerable  person,  and  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  him  In  the  lines  given 
"?  h"n.  by  the  French  dramatists.  This 
Plock  bullies  his  daughter,  when  he  asks 
Her  to  leave  the  Count's  house.  He  at- 
tempts to  bully  the  Count.  But  the 
I  manufacturer  lu  th©  original  play  is  al- 
ways more  or  lees  Impressed  by  the 
rotmt-  he  19  rather  abashed  when  in 
his 'presence.  He  Is  not  the  sort  of  man 
to  slap  his  chest  and  roar  about  the 
I  honor  of  the  Plocks. 


AUDIENCES  100 
READY  TO  LAUGH 


mg  respect  for  tradition.  -  sumciei.t- 
for  him  'the  good  old  rule,  the  simple 
plan,"  und  the  dear  old  dramatic  toys 
of  our,  childhood's- days.  For  instance, 
one  of,Xhc:inot3t  time- honored  dodges  of 
the  conventional  dramatist  is  the  care- 
less leaving  about  of  a  letter  which 
duly  faIls-*lnto -the  wrong  hands,  i  Mr. 
tshlpman  gives  it  to  us  in  the  second 
act.  In  which- the  hero  picks  up  a  note 
which  he  takes  to  be  a  rival's  billet- 
doux  to  the  lady  he  loves,  and  suffers 
accordingly.  <  Needless  to  say,  he  disr- 
covers  at  the  end  of  the  act  that  it 
had  really  been '  addressed  to  her  by 
her  brother.  (Curtain.)  *  •  *  There 
is.  for  example,  the  'officer  and  gentle-j 
man'  who  quite  gratuitously  insults  a 
lady  and  a'brother  officer  for  no  visible 
reason  whatever  beyond  tho  making  of 
a  'situation.'  There  is  the  other  officer 
who  Is  ready  to  exchange  his  uniform 
lor  the  enemy's  any  day  if  his  lady 
love  desires  it.  There  is  the.  righteous 
and  elderly  Quaker  gentleman  who  dls- 
,u  ins  trained  and  brutal  warriors  with 
a  mere  flick  of  his  walking  cane.  And 
there  is  much  singing  'off'  and  'on.'  "  : 


"The  Bacchanals,"  an  excerpt  in  blank 
verse  from  "The  Bacchae"  of  Euripides, 
by  Ferdinand  E.  Kappey,  was  produced 
at  the  Rehearsal  Theatre  London  Sept. 
27.  The  plot  is  compressed  into  an. act 
occupying. 'the  space  of  25  minutes.  Mr. 
Kappey  might  say  in'  the  language  of 
th,e  ,  old  gag:  ,  "I,  have  ripped  with 
Kuripules." '  There  was  incidental  mu- 
sic', by,  Christopher  Wilson,  and  it  was 
described  as  "quaint  and  picturesque." 
Tha  head.-,  of  Pentheus  was  modelled 
i  vorn  a  cost  in'  the'-  British  Museum,  and 
was  thus  a  speaking  likeness'.'  '  5  { 
Mr.  Hall  Calne  took  the  plot  of  his 
"new"  play,  "The  Bishop's  Son,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Garrlck,  London,  Sept.  2S, 
from  his  novel,  "The  Deemster,"  which 
had  already  furnished  material  for  the 
play  "Ben-My-Chree."  The  new  play  is 
described  as  "very  dismal."  "What  in- 
jures the  play  is  a  curious  kind  of  llfe- 
.  ssness,  which  sets  in  in  the  second  act 
and  keeps  the  gloom,  the  dldmalness, 
growing  thicker  till  the  half-hearted  joy 
of  the  close."  Another  critic  wrote:  "All 
the  drarrfa  in  the  play  rests  upon  people 
not  asking  questions  which  they  ought 
to  dak.  and  that  is  never  good'drama." 
Mr.  Calne  "seems  to  think  that  a  series' 
of  picturesque  or  strongly  dramatic  in- 
cidents is  sufficient  of  themselves '  to 
make  a  play  without,  line  dialogue,  dash 
of  character  or  revealment  of  the  wdrk- 
lngs  of  the  minds  of  the  personages."  - 


"D'Arcv  of  the  Guards."  a  comedy  by 
T  ouls  E.  Shlpman,  was  produced  at  the 
V    lames  Theatre  Sept.  27.    The  re- 
\  lew   of    the  London   Times  begins- 
"The  en  tire  .action  of  the  play  takes 
r  nlace  In  Philadelphia  during  its  oocu- 
i  atlon   by   the  British   troops   in  the 
Autumn-  and  winter  of  1777-8.  So  says, 
'the  program;  and  the  play  shows  how 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1777-8 
very-body  who  had  a  letter  or  docu- 
ment demanding  careful  concealment 
always  left  It  about  for  everybody  else 
to  read."  The  Times  characterizes  the 
,,-mely   as   "a  .  pretty,    rather  insipid, 
little  piece  of  sentiment,  with  furnl- 
i  mre  of  the  period   some  good  punch 
bowls  and  table  glass,  and  picturesque 
uniforms.  Color   and  char- 

ncteri  are  what  the  play,  as  a  whole, 
|  falU  to  show;  It  Us  J^.V^V-^g 

Uncontrollable  Desire  of  Modern  •  ^uftiltyJhM  th«  is^xpected  at  the  at. 


"Young  Fernald."  by  E.  G.  Suther- 
land and  B.  .M.  Dlx,  produced  at  the 
NeW'Theatr'e,  London,  Sept. -28,  pleased 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  more  than  It  did 
the  Times.  The  former  described  {the 

comedy  a:  "a  whimsical  and  distinctly 
piquant  demonstration  of  the  wisdom 
of  folly.  •  •  •  If  now  and  then  the 
play  becomes  a  little  oversentlmental, 
and  here  and  there  a  little  perverse — 
well;  every  true  playgoer  is  a  hopeless 
sentimentalist  and  can-  swallow  huge 
draughts  of  the  '  enchanting  brew; 
while,  as  for  perversity,  all  we  have 
to  say  Is  that  If  there  were  not  a  good 
deal  of  It  In  many  a  modern  play's 
penultimate  act,  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  a  final  act.  and - 
that  would  never  do." 

The  Times  took  a  sterner  view. 
"Ever  since  'Shirley'  and  'Wutherlng 
Heights'  it  would  seem  that  Yorkshire 
people  In  fiction  must  be  violent,  ex- 
plosive and  rough  torigued.  These 
fretful  porcupines  are  In  the  end  to 
tixjiibit  <i«rlinit  natures  and  warm 
hwiias;  but  It  is  essential  that'they  be 
lb  a  perpetual '  state  6f  exasperation, 
be  very  rude  ,to',  one  another,  and  shout 
and  splutter  and  stamp.'  It  Is  a  sacred 
literary  tridjtlon.  Possibly  if  the 
s  'cue  of  'Young '  Fernald'  had  been 
laid  In  some. Southern'. county- Instead 
of  In  Yorkshire,  its  story  might  have 
got  Itself  told  "With  less  din -and  less 
Irritation  to  the  nerves.  Told  as  it  is, 
you  ask,  Why.  so  much  fuss?  Whv  Is 
everybody  always  at  boiling  point? 
But  there  Is  something  fresh  and 
tonic  In  the  play,  a  certain  ingenuous- 
ness, and  plenty  of  humor,  too.  of  a 
•nearty.  simple  kind.  Its  people  are 
caricatures  rather  than  characters. 
The  whole  affair  Is  artless  and,  to 
speak  the  blunt  truth,  rather  absurd. 
Yet  for  its  vigor  and  originality  It  Is 
better  worth  seeing  than  many  a  deft, 
smooth,  conventional  play.  Its  origi- 
nality is  In  treatment  rather  than  In 
theme,  for  It  Is  concerned  with  the 
eternal  woman  question.  *  *  •  The 
play  on  the  whole  is  rather  absurd. 
The  actions  of  the  people  verge  oir  the 
farcical,  and  they  are  themselves  cari- 
catures, being  In  reality  personified 
Ideas  Instead  of  persons.  Amateurish 
Is  the  epithet,  one  must,  use  for  the 
workmanship,  but,  like  manv  another 
amateurish'  wor'k, '  the  "play  'Is  re- 
deemed by  Its  unconventionally  and 
breezlness." 

Pugnacity  Is  so  Ingrained  In  the 
theatrical  world  that  not  only  live 
and  known  dramatists,  but  dead  atvtl 
anonymous  dramatists,  contrive  to 
HKht.  There  never  was  such  a  proof 
of  the  irritability  of  the  genus  as  Is 
given  by'Henry  Becque's  "Les  Poliehi- 
nelles,"  One  peculiarity  of  the  play, 
to  begin  .with.  Is  that  it  has  been 
talked  about  for  25  years,  but  that  no 
one  knows  how  'much  of  it  •  the  late* 
Becque  wrote  before  his  death  a 
dozen  or  15  years  ago.  At  last  It  was 
to  be  brought  out  neyt  season  at  the 
Theatre  Francais,  having  be.en  com- 
pleted by  an  anonymous  and  posthum- 
|ou8  collaborator.  Now  the  latter  has 
Just  forbidden  Its  performance,  for 
reasons-  which  he  does  not  explain. 
'Henry  Becque  all  his  life  was  a  quar-  1 
I  relsome  genius.  His  manuscript 
seems  to;  have  infected  all  those  who 
:  have  .  anything  to,  ,do  with  it  with 
some  '  of  his'"  pugnacity.  The  '  unfin- 
ished manuscript  of.  "Les  PollchJ-  j 
nelles"  ig  the  property  of  Becque's  j 
nephews,  -who  afe  under  age,  and 
represented  by  a'  guardian.  ,  To  what| 
extent  the  manuscript  has  been  com- 
pleted or  ,who  completed  it  no  one. 
Km  >ws,  even  on  the.  boulevards  where 
everybody  Is  supposed  to  know  what  I 

:.lnuer  of  Becaue'S  -.plav.  thougl 


have  supreme  a urtior It. v  !  n  t hr>  mat- 
ter,  ha\Uig  rH*I.»!>e*l   iht  posthumous 

But  the  Kiirti.lt..:  of  Berque'ti 
hephews  sticks  to  his  vested  rights  In 
the  unfinished  manuscript,  and  was 
not  even  Informed  of  the*  anonymous 
collaborator's  veto  upon  the  produc- 
tion The  whole  quarrel  promises  a 
bewildering  lawsuit  upon  complicated 
«bpvrt«ht  questions  When  an  un- 
finished play  by  a  dead  author  has 
been  completed  by  a  Jiving  one,  who 
holds  the  chief  rights  of  production, 
the  living  collaborator  or  the  dead 
SramaUst's    heirs? — Dally  Telegraph, 

Tills  "anonymous  and  posthumous  col- 
laborator" Is  Mr.  Henri  de  Nousanne.  His 
Idea  of  reverential  collaboration  may  be 
Judged  from  his  own  statement:  "The 
JTrst  act  in  manuscript  was  more  or  less 
finished,  except  that  it  had  no  plot.  I 
Added  one  and  cut  out  passages  which 
had  aged.  '  In  the  second  act  I  used  two 
bf  Bceque's  scenes,  and  In  the  third  two, 
(more.  I  had  to  rewrite  the  fourth  en- 
tirely. The  characters  remain  more  or 
less  "those  of  Becque.  The  plot  and  Its 
development  are  not  hts  at  all.  Tn  short, 
out  of  a  total  of  about  80  scenes.  24  are 
>Sy  Becque  and  the  rest' are  by  me."  This 
fremlnds  us  of  Mr.  Belasco's  "adapta- 
tion" of  Mr.  flerrj!  Wolff's  "T^e  Lys." 

'    In  Australia  dramatic  criticism  finds 
Tent  occasionally  In  verse.   Mr.  Jerrold 
Robertshaw  has  been  playing  there  in 
••Pete"  and  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back."    A  Journal  published  a 
caricature  portrait  of  him  and  a  poetic 
eulogy.  In  which  we  are  told  that 
We  saw  him  act  In  "Pete" 
And  his  style — well;  't-was  neat. 
We  are  also  Informed  that 
.He  doesn't  lisp  or  "haw" 
I  This  *lrllclng  JjRobert^he-w, 
■  Although  a  mass  of  style  anil  quite  a  star. 

Mr.  Seymour  Hicks.  Mine.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  a  reporter  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph talked  together  in  London  about 
variety  theatres.  •  Mr.  Tlioks  said  that 
he  went  on  the  variety  stage  to  bring 
him  Into  touch  with  a  vast  public  which, 
"not  being  a  leisured  class,  was  unable 
to  see  drama  at  times  specified  for  it  in 
the  evening.  Theatres  like  the  Coliseum 
allow  of  people  taking  their  drama  at 
hours  which  their  means  allow  of, 
— hereas  the  regular  theatre  is  practical- 
■  run  for  the  leisured  classes.  Amerloa 
is  a  great  thea.tregoing.  country,  but 
the  wage's  of  the  artisan  are  so  large  as 
to  place  him  virtually  in  the  position  of 
the  leisured  classes  in  this  country,  and 
to  permit  him  to  choose  his-  own  time 
for  attending  a  place  of  entertainment." 

"It  has  frequently  been  urged,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Hicks,  "that  the  present 
movement  must  be  inimical  to  the  regu- 
lar theatre.  To  my  way  of  thinking  such 
an  idea  is  wholly  erroneous.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the. adequate  presentation 
pf  a  scene  of  one  of  Rostand's  master- 
pieces or  an  entire  act  of  Shakespeare 
on  the  music  hall  stage  is  really  of  the 
reatest  benefit  to, the  theatre.  It  cre- 
ates a  desire  In  the  minds  of  the  public, 
hitherto  a  complete  stranger  to  -£igh 
class  work  of  the  kind,  a  desire  to  ;be- 
eome  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  higher  forms  of  drama,  and  person- 
ally I.  feel  that  in  this  way  we  are  doing 
that  public  the  best-possible  service  in 
our  power.  It  •  rests  with  the  theatrical 
managers  still  further  to  .  foster  i ;  the 
healthy  appetite  which  our  modest  ef- 
forts have  contrivedrto  wnet  by  prpvid- 
Ing  It  with  pabulum,  I  do  not  wish  to 
gay  of -a  superior  class,  but  of  a  more 
substantial  character." 

Mme.  Bernhardt  then  had  her  say.  "It 
is  the  'little  public'  I  think  of,  the  pub- 
lic which  cannot  pay  the  high  price  de- 
manded at  the  theatres.  It  is  the  pub- 
lic which  even  now,  perhaps,  hardly 
realizes  how  good  it  is  for  it.  to  see  the 
works  of  writers  of  genius  like  Shakes- 
peare, Racine  and'  Rostand." 

"So  far  as  Shakespeare  Is  concerned," 
said  th^  reporter,  '"his  plays  are  fairly 
popular  with  all  classes,  even  the  poor- 
*est."  Sarah  answered:  "Yes,  but  they 
have  not  seen  Shakespeare  played  by 
rSreat  artists." 

r  Then  •  the  -  reporter  asked  how  can 
'  Racine  and  Rostand  appeal  to  a  "petit- 
[public,"  which  does  not  understand 
ryrenth.    "They  may  not  understand  the 

meaning  of  the  words,"  answered  Mme. 

Bernhardt,  "but  surely  tney  can  at  least 
I  enjoy  the  wonderful  beauty' of  the  verse; 
I  to  hear  it  spoken  with  a  true'feeling  for 
tits  significance,  Is  not  that  an  educa- 
ttion  In  itself,  and  calculated  to  lead  to 
lan  appreciation  of  better  things?" 
tThe  reporter  put  another  question:  "I 
lean  quite  understand  the  attractiveness 
\<Ot  a  one-act  play  complete  in  itself.  But 
I  how  does  a  single  act  selected  from  a  long 
'drama  rit  in  with  the  scheme  of  things? 
tHe-e  von  have  the  sort  of  thing  which. 
Has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end- 
Hag  "  The  answer  was:  "Would  you 
Krete'nd  that  the  exquisite  beauty  ,md 
Khitosophical  meaning  iof.  the  speech  'To 
He  or  not  be'  cannot  be-  appreciated  un- 
less the  whole  five  acts  of  'Hamlet'  are 
Enacted  in  presence  of  the  spectator?"  ; 
I-  Mr  Hicks  protested  against  the  time 
Dilrr  lt-  "For  precisely  30  minutes  you  may 
Cbc  a=-  clever,  as  brilliant;  or 'as  pathetic 
•as  '-on  ilke-  but  if  you  dare  to  cross  the 
Bbourulary  line,  atid  stray  into  the  31's  or 
.  -/9's  you  ore  an  outcast,  a  pariah,  a 
Kcrearure  to  be  hounded  down  by  the 
Riowrnon  informer,  and  doomed  to  ex- 
VjSkle  your  crime  by  the  payment  of  a 
r  more  or  less  heavy  fine.". 


Mr  11  It  li\ins,  before  starting  oil 
a  provincial  tour  expressed  the  opinion 
I  that  modem  dramatic  critics  are  In- 
clined to  give  too  llUle  attention  to  the 
art  of  acting.  When  a  pla.v  Is  produced 
he  would  like  to  see  two  notices  writ- 
ten, the  first  dealing  with  the  play  lt- 
p«lf.  the  second  treating  exclusively  or 
the  acting.  '^Or,  it  this  be  too  much, 
why  should  not  a  weekly  article  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  latter  question  be 
published  by  one  or  more  of  the  leading 
-nornlng  newspapers?  It  would  seivi 
enormously,  not  merely  as  a  stimulus 
and  an  encourugement  to  actors  bom 
voung  and  old  but  also  as  a  deterrent 
to  faulty  diction."  Mr.  Irving  is  sure 
that  honest  and  expert  criticism  is  most 
helpful  to 'the  actor  Morley.  G.  «. 
'3858:  a«4  before  them. :  L*  . 
Hazlltt  gave  a  great  amount  or  space 
to  the  acting,  but  they  had  laigelvto 
deal  with  revivals  only  of  well  l<n°*n 
plays  that  required  little  or  no  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Irving  naturally  does  not 
sympathize  with  those  J&-ho  Insist  that 
acting  Is  a  lost  art.  He  believes  that 
the  ordinary  •  level  ol  aotlng  is  todaj 
much  higher  than  it  wasr.  60  years  ago. 
"Of  course.  I  leave  genius  out  of  the 
question-that  must  always  be  a  law 
unU)  Itself,  and  Its  appearance  of  a 
more  or  less  sporadic  nature.  But  1 
do  contend  that,  broadly  speaHlng.  J« 


,  .  mlent  of  . 
I  Dally  Telegraph.  London,  writes:  "The 
|  tragic  death  of  a  once  famous  singer 
,/s  reported  from  Trieste,  where  the' 
ambulance  was  summons}/ to  convey  to 
the  hospital  a  scavenger  who  had  been 
found  lying  Insensible  In  the  Kurseplatz. 
On  arrival  the  doctors  certified  that  the 
man  had  died  from  heart  disease.  it 
was  discovered  that  the  poor  street 
sweeper  was  a  baritone  vocalist  named 
l'ozzl,  who  not  long  since  held  a  high 
position  on  the  operatic  stage.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
company  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  he 
appeared  with  much  success  in  the  role 
of  Alflo  at  the  first  representation  of 
Vavallerla  Rustirana.'  Subsequently  he 
went  to  America,  and.  brought  back 
from  there  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
rapidly  dissipated.  In  a  few  years  he 
was  penniless,  and,  to  add  to  his  mls- 
lortunes,  his  voice  failed  him.  Finally 
he  sank  so  low  that  he  became  a  street 
scavenger.  He  was  only  50  years  of 
age." , 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Ceclllan  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Max 
Fiedler,  will  give  three  concerts  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra:  Dec. 
1,  Bantock's  "Omar  Khayyam,"  part  1. 
(first  time  In  Boston);  Feb.  16,  Plerne's 
"Children's  Crusade";  April  14  (Good 
Friday).  Bach's  Passion  Music  accord- 
ing to  Matthew. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  will  give 
performances  of  "The  Messiah"  on  Dec. 
18  and  19;  of  Verdi's  Requiem  Mass  on 
Feb.  12,  and  of  "The  Creation"  on 
Easter  Sunday. 

The  soloists  for  the  Apollo  Club  con- 
certs this  season  will  be  Mr.  Alwyn 
Schroeder,  'cellist,  Jan.  4;  Miss  Florence 
Hinkle,  soprano,  April  5,  and  probably 
Mr.  Leo  Slezak,  tenor,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  Miss  Christine  Miller,  contralto, 
Feb.  8. 

Mr.  Francis  Macmillen,  violinist,  who 
played  last  night  at  the  Symphony  con- 
cert will  give  a  recital  in  Chickering 
Hall,  on  Mondav  afternoon,  Oct.  24,  when 
he  will  play  Ernst's  concerto  in  F  sharp 
minor,  Bach's  Chaconne,  Mozart's  Ml- 
inuet,  Massenet's  Italian  Christmas, 
i  Zirzvcki's  Mazurka,  Saint-Saens'  Intro- 
i  duction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Glazou 
I  noff's  Meditation  and  Paganini's  Fan- 
!  tasia  on  the  Prayer .  from  Rossini's 
|  "Moses  in  Egypt"  (for  G  string). 
I  Mme.  Sembrlch  will  give  a  recital,  her 
only  one  in  Boston  this  season,  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Monday  afternoon,  Oct. 
81.  . 

The  first  rehearsal  of  the  People  s 
Choral  Union  will  be  this  afternoon  at 
4  o'clock,  in  Jordan  HaU..  : 

Paulo  Gruppe,  the  Dutch  'cellist,  will 
give  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  2,  at  3  o'clock. 


May  through 


.  the 
The 


00   COllieilu    mat,  rj  ji.*.ABSfla 

more,  rigid  criticism." 


The  Dally  Telegraph.  London,  ot 
^PDt  2«  gives  this  description  of 
Khar's i  new  violin  concerto,  which 
w  fl  b?  Plaved  for  the  first  time  Nov. 
10  by  Fr?tz  Krelsler  at  a  Philharmonic 

C°«  ionnce°rntoTs:  what  are  described 
usually  as  the  orthodox  three  move- 
ment"   two   in    more   or   less  quick 
Umpoi  tlie  middle  movement  being .an 
andante  of  surpassing  loveliness,  ine 
key  l"   I  suppose.  B  minor,  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  the  opening 
allegro  Is  in  D,  the  andante  in  B  flat, 
and  the  finale  in  B  minor— more  or 
less.    The  orchestra  Is  small- -small, 
that  is,  for  these   exuberant  days- 
such  .extraneous  instruments  as  the 
double  bassoon  and  the  tuba  being 
marked  ad  lib.    The  strings  are  as 
urual;  of  the  wood  wind  there  are  two 
of  each  instrument  of  the  quartet, 
four  horns    two  trumpets  and  three 
trombones,  with  drums.       .      .  „_ 
"Writing   from  recollection,  I  can 
recall  the  splendid  vigor  and  nobility 
of  the  first  movement — to  my  mind, 
and  after  a  first  hearing  on  y  a  very 
remarkable  and  truly  great  piece  of 
„  rsic— the  charm  and  grace  of  the 
andante,  which  has  a  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating and  simple  introduction;  and 
again    the  manly  vigor  and  the  rich 
solidity   of   the  finale.     In   this  last 
movement,  by  the  bye.  is  a  . cadenza 
which  has  characteristics  entirely  its 
own    Two-thirds  or  so  of  it  are  ac- 
companied, if  my  memory  has  not  de- 
ceived me    by  muted  strings,  which 
are  as  it  were,  thrummed,  horns  and 
a  drum-roll.    At  the  .moment. of :  hear- 
ing this  I  recollect  imagining  that,  as 
on  a  very  hot  summer  day  one  may 
see  the  heat  rising  over,  a  meadow 
the  very  air- glowing,,  so  in  the  mind  s 
eye  one  can  see  a  similar  atmospheric 
glow   in  ■  the  .accompaniment,  to  this 
cadenza.    There  ■  was  nothing  definite 
in.  the.  accompaniment,  merely  a  shim- 
mer, as  it  were,  of  light.  _f 
"To  attempt  to  criticise  a  work  or 
such    importance    from    the  hearing 
vouchsafed  me'  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence    But.    frankly,    I    believe  that 
Elgar  has -succeeded  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree in  revivifying  the  once-  moribund 
concerto  form    and  I  believe  that  that 
will  be  the  universal  verdict  Nov,  10.  The 
music   is   thoroughly   characteristic  of 
the  composer  Of  the  first  Symphony;  it 
is  permeated  with  his  individuality,  and, 
indeed  it  reflects  now  and  then,  if  only 
idiomatically,   the  spirit  of  the  Sym- 
phony.    Melodically    it    has    many  a 
moment  of   sheer  loveliness-my  mind 
goes  back  to  an  exquisite  little  episode 
in  the  first  movement,  and  I  have  been 
haunted  for  a  month  by  the  song-like 
theme  of  the  Andante.   Of  the  scoring  I 
am   not   competent  to   speak,    since  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  the  score 
otherwise  than  in  its  pianoforte  guise. 

This  sounds  as  though  it  were  written 
by  Mr  Joseph  Bennett.  The  compari- 
son between  "the  heat  rising  over  a 
meadow"  and  the  "atmospheric  glow" 
in  the  accompaniment  to  a  cadenza  Is 
surely  his;  it  is  so  beautiful,  so  precious. 


The  repertory  of  the  first  week  is  as 

^Monday  Nov.  7.  Boito's  "Mefistofele." 
wm.  Mmis.  Aiaa  and  Carmen  Melis.  and 
Messrs.   Sibiriakoff  and  Constantino. 

Wednesday.  Nov.  9.  Verdi \"f'SoMto 
with  Mine.  Lipkowska  *g,iJlVZt{ 
^ih^Tll  VerdF^'-oXo ."  with 
Messrs  Seizak  and  Amato.  and I  Mme.  Aids. 
Sa-turday  -afternoon,  Nov.  12.  P"^in'« 
•Tosca,"  with  Mme.  Carmen  Melis  ana 
Messrs.  .Tadlowker  and  Bak}anoft. 

Saturday  evening.  Nov..,  14.  Domzooi  s 
"Lucia."  with  Mme.  Lipkowska  and  Mr. 
Constantino.     „  _    .  •  :         ...  ...  i 


was  wst 


ft  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert,  who  has  been 
tTs'lnging  at  the  Coliseum.  London,  be- 
LUeves  in  the  development'  of  individual- 
ity in  voung  artists.  She  complains  of 
Kg  lack  of  freedom  granted  the  young. 
Hi. have  long  thought  that  budding  talent: 
BE"  all  too  frequently  crushed,  if  not 
Haled  ou'right,  in  its  earlier  stages  by 
The  exacting  orders  of  managers,  who 
insist  on  parts  being  played  precisely; 
'  the  lines  they  consider  tv'ey  should! 
played  This  seems  to  me  an  un-^ 
noted  evil,  inasmuch  ae  artiets  pos- 


The  Cardiff  Music  Festival  resulted  in 
a  deficit  of  between  £500  and  £600.  The 
Gloucester  Festival  fell  short  by  £377  of 
the  sum  divided  among  local  charities 
three  years  ago.  1  The  guarantors  at 
Cardiff  have  never  before  this  been 
called  upon  to  meet  losses. 

The  soloists  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  New  York  this  season  will 
be  Miss  Kathleen  Parlow,  violinist, 
Alexahder  Heinemann,  baritone,-  Jo- 
seph Malkin  'cellist,  and  Xaver  Schar 
wenka  Mr.  Scharwenka.  by  the  way. 
will  Play-  his  fourth  piano  concerto  on 
his  concert  tour  in  this  country.  The 
following  works  will  .  be  played  in 
America  for  the  first  time:  Davidoff's 
svmphonic  poem  "The  Great  Terek"; 
Glazunoff's  "Eastern  Rhapsody";  Kon- 
vus'  "The  Forest";  Diadoff  s  "Magic 
Lake"  and  "Kikimora";  Musorgsky's 
"Musical  Tableau";  excerpts  from  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff'H  opera  "The  Golden 
Cockerel";  Scriabin's  Symphony  No.  2; 
Stravinsky's  Scherzo  Fantafeie  "Fire- 
works"; Vasilenko's-  Symphonic  Poem, 
"Hyrcus  Nocturnus." 


The  Apollo  Club  of  Chicago  will  pro- 
duce Waejrsch's  "Dance  of  Death"  in 

February  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun-  I 
try  1 

Christian  Sinding  haB  composed  his 
first  opera..  The  libretto  by  Dora 
Duncker  tells  of  the  love  of  a  monk  for  ] 
a  woman.  The  scene  is  on  Mount 
Athos,  and  the  opera  ,  is  entitled  "The 
Holy  Mountain."  •  .    '  M  J 

Giordano  has  written  an  opera  based 
on  "Madame  Sars-Gene." 

EmI!  Paur  will  not  come  to  Amerlo- 
♦  hiK  neason.     His  symphony   "In  <ler| 


"The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  at  the 
Majestic,  Opera  Bouffe 
of  the  Best. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE-First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Chocolate 
Soldier,"  an  opera  bouffe  in  three  acts, 
libretto  based  by  Rudolf  Bernauer  and 
Leopold  Jacobsen  on  G.  B.  Shaw 
"Arms  and  the  Man,"  music  by  Oscar 
Strauss.  English  version  by  Stan  s- 
laus  Stange.  Produced  by  F  C.  Whit- 
ney's Opera  Company.  Antonio  de  No- 
vellls,  conductor. 

Nadina  Popoff  Mii'dred^Rosers 

Aurelia    Popoff  ^nore  Lunegka 

Mascha. . .  ••••■•  •  ;,• Harry  Falrlelgh 

"Der  tapterer  Soldat"  was  produced , 
at  Vienna  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
Nov  14,  1908.  The  English  version! 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  In; 
America  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  6,  1909. 

Onlv  one  member  of  the  original 

night_Mr.    Tallman,   who   took  the 

PWhe°n  AtheX'  "Chocolate  Soldier"  was 
produced  in  London  last  September  the 
bill  stated  that  the  production  was 
"with  apologies  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
for  an  unauthorized  parody  on  one  of 
his  comedies."  But  at  the  time  «  the 
production  in  Vienna  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Shaw  had  given  his  consent,  ana 


extraofa  from  a  o>nlcal  letter  by  mm; 

were  published.  There  need  not  have 
been  any  apology  In  London-except  for 
the  purpose  of  advertising  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  ho  Improved  the  opportunity.  A 
parody  Is  a  tribute  to  success.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Shaw  must  have  found  pleas- 
ure In  this  German-English  text,  tor 
the  beet  lines  In  It  are  by  him  and  they 
shine  the  more  brilliantly  In  contrast 
with  the  quips  and  Jests  of  the  libret- 
tists and  Mr.  Slange. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  Inquire  Into  how 
much  of  the  plot,  how  many  of  the 
characters,  how  many  situations  and 
bow  much  of  the  dialogue  of  "Arms  and 
the  Man"  have  been  preserved;  or  how 
far  the  operetta  version  departs  from 
the  original  comedy.  Nor  is  It  necessary 
to  review  the  comedy,  or  Mr.  Shaw  and 
all  the  Shavian  works  his  philosophy, 
theory  of  life,  views  on  alcohol,  mar- 
riage vegetarianism,  female  suffrage, 
government  of  Ireland  Fabianism, 
poetrv  of  Shakespeare,  and  all  other 
things  knowable  besides  certain  other 
things.  ,    '  , 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  here  at  last 
Is  a  thoroughly  Intelligible,  coherent, 
highly  amusing  story,  a  true  buffo 
work,  a  farce  with  music,  wholly  free 
from  Interpolated  dances  and  clowning 
and  mugging;  a  satire  on  military 
prowess  and  glory  and  the  much 
vaunted  courage  of  the  soldier;  a  play 
in  which  there  is  genuine  characteriza- 
tion, in  which  there  are  characters  in- 
stead of  types  or  puppets.  Thus  the; 
cowardice  of  Bumerli  differs  from  that 
of  Alexius  as  the  self  assurance  of 
each  one  is  individual.  Here  is  a 
libretto  that  provokes  the  honest 
laughter  of  an  honest  citizen.  He 
laughs  frankly  during  the  performance' 
and  on  his  way  home  he  does  not  ques- 
tion himself  nor  wonder  why  he 
laughed,  until  in  the  end  he  is  resentful 
If  not  ashamed. 

Oscar  Strauss  wrote  charming  music 
for  his  libretto,  music  in  appropriately 
light  vein,  but  written  with  a  fine  ap- 
preciation of  the  dramatic  requirements; 
music  that  fits  the  situations  and  the 
various  sentiments,  and  gives  emphasis 
to  the  text.  This  music  is  fluent,  tune, 
ful,  well  rhythmed,  fresh,  spontaneous. 
It  bubbles  with  humor;  It  is  now  ironl. 
cal  now  tender;  it  sparkles,  it  is  grace- 
ful, it  is  sensuous,  according  to  the 
scene.   This  music  has  distinction. 

There  are  no  deliberately  vulgar  ap- 
peals, with  fury  of  brass  and  pounding 
of  percussicn  Instruments.  The  ensem- 
bles are  well  knit,  and  the  finale  of  the 
second  act  is  sonorous,  not  boisterous. 
Many  of  the  numbers  have  marked  dra- 
matic character,  as  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Bulgarian  soldiers  and  their  chorus 
in  the  bedroom  scene;  in  "There's  Some- 
thing Wrong,"  with  the  orchestral  sug- 
gestion of  bodement;  in  the  pertness  of 
the  "Letter  Song"  In  the  last  act;  and 
there  are  other  numbers  that  might  be 
equally  praised. 

The  music,  that  might  be  described  as 
"conversation  music,"  is  delightfully 
tuneful  and  elastic,  often  worthy  of  the 
i  dialogue  music  in  Auber's  earlier  coml; 
I  operas.  The  instrumentation  Is  of  un- 
usual excellence.  It  is  varied  and  rich; 
It  is  full  of  color;  it  is  never  too  elab- 
orate; it  Is  always  in  keeping  with  the 
action  on  the  stage.  Light  opera  written 
by  a  German  or  an  Austrian  is  often 
as  orchestrally  pretentious  as  though 
the  composer  were  treating  a  tragic 
subject,  so  that  the  sneer  of  Hanslick 
was  well  founded— that  no  one  of  the 
characters  could  say  it  was  a  fine  day, 
or  ask  for  coffee,  without  the  sounding 
of  three  trombones. 

Mr.  Whitney,  whose  mounting  of  this 
opera  bouffe  is  admirable  in  all  respects, 
has  provided  a  large  orchestra,  and  a 
large  orchestra  is  demanded  by  the  com- 
poser's score.  He  has  Intrusted  the  di- 
rection of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier"  to 
Mr  De  Novellis,  a  musician  of  indis- 
putable gifts  and  acquirements,  a  con- 
ductor of  great  experience,  who  com- 
bines skill  with  authority,  and  has  an 
emotional  nature  that  Is  controlled  by 
artistic  taste.  But  Mr.  De  Novellis  is  no 
stranger  In  Boston,  where  his  talent  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  the  hearty 
applause  that  greeted  him  when  he  took  | 
his  stand  for  the  third  act  showed  the 
respect  and  the  affection  in  which  he  is 
held  in  this  city;  it  was  more  than  a 
recognition  of  his  large  share  in  the 
success  of  the  performance.  The  per- 
formance of  the  orchestra  under  his  di- 
rection should  alone  draw  many  to  the 

MMisstlDrew  I  am  told,  took  the  part 
of  Nadina  for  the  second  time.  Her  voice 
is  light  and  agreeable,  and  though  her 
natural  nervousness  was  apparent  tn 
the  opening  scene,  it  did  not  affect  the 
purity  of  her  Intonation  or  shake  her 
control  of  voice.  Her  tones  grew  fuller 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  and  her 
singing  gave  much  pleasure.  Her  act- 
in»  by  its  very  naivete  was  a  relief 
from  the  aggressive  and  disconcerting 
self-confidence  of  many  operetta  prima 
donnas  whose  behavior  is  as  metallic 
as  their  tones. 

Miss  Luneska  was  a  sprightly 
Mascha,  and  she  did  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  turning  Aurelia's  cousin  into  a 
capering  and  wriggling  soubrette. 
Miss  Rogers,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Opera  Company  last  sea- 
son, had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  full  tones  of  her  voice  and  she 
showed  a  vivacity  that  surprised  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  see  her  as 
Mama  Lucia  and  other  elderly  ladies 
in  a  sad  state  of  mental  distress. 

The  male  comedians  were  all  good. 
Mr  Farleigh  was  an  ideal  Chocolate 
Soldier.  His  acting  had  marked  In- 
dividuality. In  repose  or  in  action, 
in  the  general  conception  of  the  char- 
acter and  in  the  details  of  his  stage 
business,  he  was  most  amusing.  His 
performance  was  consistent  and  high- 
ly entertaining,  while  his  enunciation 
In  song  was  uncommonly  distinct  and 
effective.  Mr.  Tallman  gave  a  strongly 
defined  impression  of  Alexius,  and  he 
sang  effectively.  Mr.  Boyle  played  In 
true  buffo  spirit  and  with  an  enjoy- 
ment that  was  contagious,  as  did  Mr. 
O'Donnell  as  Kasimlr. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience 
that  was  evidently  entertained  by  the 
comedy  and  warmly  appreciative  of 
the  music.  Songs  and  concerted  pie,ces 
were  applauded,  but  Mr,  De  Novellis 
was  discreet  and  sensible  in  the  mat- 
ter of  granting  encores. 

The  success  of  "The  Chocolate  Sol- 
dier" in  Boston  should  equal  that  In 


been   performed    and  Its  success  In  I 
European  cities  and  In  New  York  Is 
tow  a  matter  of  history.    The  ope- 
retta win  boar  seeing  and  hearing 
many  times. 

K 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— First  pro- 
duction here  of  "The  Turning  Point,"  by 
Preston  Gibson.   The  cast: 

Brent  Breckenrldge  Harold  Vosburgh 

Frederick  Ferguson  ......Jack  Drumler 

The  Rev  Dr.  Snicker  George  H.  Sinclair 

Dave  Denny   Daniel  Lawlor 

Mrs_  Ardcrson  Miss  Lora  Rogers 

Mrs  Pan  si'  I'a'rr  Miss  Mary  E.  Cunard 

Barbara  Byrd   Miss  Blanche  Sweet 

Allue  Anderson.'  Miss  Louise  C.  Colvln 

CASTXB  SQUARE  THEATRE}— The 
John  Craig  Stock  Company  presents 
"The  Talk  of  New  York,"  a  musical 
comedy  by  George  Mi  Cohan.  The  cast: 

Kid  Burns  Donald  Meek 

Martin  McFadden  Oeorge  Hasseil 

Dudley  Wilcox  Walter  Wall* 

Job  Wilcox  Wilfred  YojSIJ 

Freddie  Stevens  Bert  Yo-jnsv 

Andy  Gray  Al  Roberts 

Belle  McFadden   Marie  Curtis 

Mrs.  Wilcox  Mabel  Colcord 


'  conventional  mother.  Her  quietness 
tells  against  her  Impersonation,  for  It 
makes  her  seem  at  times  cold,  but  less 
stern  repression  would  drop  the  char- 
'  acter  into  maudlin  sentimentality. 
Miss  Heme  is  good  as  the  erring 
daughter,  particularly  when  her  moth- 
er learns  she  is  not  married.  She,  too, 
holds  herself  carefully  in  hand.  Mr. 
Edwards  as  the  father  is  more  suc- 
cessful In  his  comedy  than  when  he 
attempts  to  be  serious.  Mr.  Meighan 
Is  a  handsome  betrayer  and  Miss  Shan- 
non plays  the  child  satisfactorily. 

A  large'  audience  laughed  at  the 
fun,  and  the  tense  hush  during  most 
;  of  the  two  last  acts  was  an  earnest  of 
Its  keen  appreciation.  Many  wept,  for 
there  are  moments  when  the  play 
deeply  stirs  the  emotions. 


0  C  f  /       /  *7 


|Tlrace  Palmer  ,..  Mary  Young 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


"Those   French  Girls,"  Who  Dance 
as  If  They  Like  It. 


Port  du  Salut  Cheese. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  the  morning  Herald  I  noticed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Marcellus  ,P.  Graves,  tn 
which  he  recounts  Hie  difficulty  he  has 

Oeraldine  Wllco*  Florence^ Shirley    had  In  finding  information  about  Port 

rhj  Salut  cheese.  If  Mr.  Graves  will 
consult  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
in  1!1I)S.  entitled  "Varieties  of  Cheese." 
lie  Will  lind  on  page  40  an  excellent  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  cheese 
in  question.  According  to  this  pamphlet 
____  |"Pc.rt  du  Salut  cheese  originated  ahom 

„     .       .  .  .  „  _  „„„,,.     1865   in    the   Trappist    abbey,    Port  du 

Nothing  does  more  to  make  a  vaude-  Sal.,,  S|tuat0d  about  six  miles  from 
vllle  act  succeed  that  a  feeling  that  the  u-,val.  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne. 
performers  enjoy  their  work,  that  there  France." 

Is  nothing  else  In  the  world  they  would  ,  The  government  pamphlet  contains 
.  .  .  .  4w»*  „„„„„,  Txrhon  description*  -ind  analyses  of  all  the 
rather  be  doing  at  that  moment.  When  hundr'cd(.  of  VJ,rioties  „r  00mesii  and 
to  that  la  adaei  ♦•rsattllty  and  talent  foreign  cheeses  about  which  there  Is 
the  turn  Is  sure  to  "go."  B.  F.  Keith's  |  any  existing  prlnied^  information, 
theatre  has  such  an  act  this  week  in  , 
"Those  French  Girls,"  the  Amoros  sis- 
ters. 

The  turn  includes  singing,  dancing 
of  the  best  and  acrobatic  work  that 
in  Itself  is  worthy  of  a  special  place. 
From  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  lts| 
fall  there  is  not  a  moment  when  ac-  Kn  illustrator  recently  said  In  ex- 
a'n°dn  Ksft*  ifSr^ne^can'noWp  plana,  .on  of  his  domestic  unnapp.ness 
but  feel  that  the  Bisters  sing,  dance  t|,at  he  could  do  better  work  Willi  nis 
ind  tumble  for  the  pure  Joy  of  doing  ni.n(.u  |n  lnP  •  •comparative  solitude"  ol 

than  in  New  York 
ind  and  imagination  were 
i  solitude,  not  by  the  spuni 


PAUL  P.  KOSTEIt,  Librarian. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


received  recall  after  recall  ^unVsville 


Another  act  on   the  bill   that  got 
many  encores  was  that  of  William  H. 
Murphy,    Blanche    Nichols   and    their  ,n  "l  '" 
company,  back  again  in  "The  School 
for  Acting."    A»  wildly  absurd,  as  hi-  ne  rcsc 
larlously  funny  as  in  the  past,  the  )V'r, 
travesty     on     barnstorming     stirred  "V;|. .' 
much  laughter.  [J, 

Last  evening  the  program,  which  con-  nlus  ,  , 
tali.ed  many  good  acts,  was  not  well  1,11  :,' 
arranged   anil  there  were  times  when  iropons 
waits  between  sketches  that  appeared 
out  of-  their  turn  made  the  audience 
fidget. 

Gene  Greene,  who  appears  here  for 
the  first  time  with  a  collection  of  coon 
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mind 


that  his 
a  ted 
:lte- 
>ulld 
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flre- 
who 


works   strangely.     If  Mr. 


living 
e  descr 


al  the  piano,  has  an  entertaining  act.  nobly  a  bo 
His  "Ever  Loving  Twowtep  Man  |,J0ked  on 
"King  of  the  Bungnloos  and  My  h|l(.  r„r 
Piano  Man"  were  sung  in  a  manner  all  L-oiupki  ne 
his  own.  They  proved  very  popoiar  WHS  alwa 
with  the  house.  country" 
Jane  Courthope  and  company  do  a  happiest 
western  melodrama  In  tabloid  form  that  therefore 
"  h  contains 


Mr.  Hardy  bi 
fins  to  show  I 


te  woodland 
irs    who  w 
n  their  win 
lops  and 
George  M< 


is 


ing. 


acting  of 

r!ne  Nelson  ani  Elizabeth  Otto 
little  play,  play  a  little  on  the 
ivd  dance  a  'Ittle,  and  when  they 
>ave  a  pleasant  Impression, 
ther  acts  are  Peter  Donald  and 
;arsons;  who  at  times  are  up-  i 
ly  funny:  the  Field  brothers  in 
-face  dance  act  and  Coleman's 
ata  and  pigeons  In  an  animal  | 

0C  f  ^  la  .  ip 
GLOBE  THEATRE. 

"The  Family"  Played  Effectively  by! 
a  Capable  Comp^any^  /^/^^| 

GLOBE  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  'The  Family,"  a 
play  by  Robert  H.  Davis.    The  cast : 

John  Sneod  Sara  Edwards 

Mary  Sneed  Mabel  Bert 

Madeline  Sneed  Julie  Heme 

David  Sneed  John  Westley 

Ruth  Sneed  Frances  Shannon 

Paul  Churchill  Thomas  Mclgha.n 

The  slender  series  of  Incidents  form 
a  plot  which  Is  trite,  there  are  crudi-  J 
ties  In  workmanship,  but,  acted  by  a  I 
company  of  ability,  the  play  arouses 
the  attention  and  holds  the  Interest. 
At  times  It  grips.  The  first  act  Is  en- 
tirely true  to  life  and  entirely  lacking 
dramatic  Interest.  The  second  is 
often  convincing,  stirring  and  human. 
The  third  Is  much  better  than  might 
be  expected.  There  Is  much  comedy,  a 
great  deal  of  it  excellent. 

The  play  was  presented  In  Chicago 
last  season  and  had  a  long  run.  There 
was  a  short  engagement  In  New  York 
this  fall.  It  Is  Mr.  Davis'  first  attempt, 
and  as  such  is  promising. 

Madeline  Sneed,  bored  by  life  In  a 
small  Massachusetts  village,  runs  away 
I  with  Churchill,  leader  of  a  minstrel 
troupe.  There  Is  no  marriage.  •  Her 
mother  forgives  and  takes  the  girl 
home,  calms  the  anger  of  the  brother, 
wins  the  father  over,  and  a  convenient 
train  wreck  that  kills  Churchill  makes 
a  happy  ending.  J  • 

Mr.  Westley  Is  effective  In  an  Incon- 
sistent role.  He  appears  first  as  a  lazy 
sporting  youth,  with  no  thoughts  above 
his  lost  dog  and  the  race  track.  Later 
he  reforms  and  goes  to  work— too  sud- 
denly. His  talk  Is  mostly  slang,  and 
there  Is  too  much  of  It.  When  he  lear>< 
Madeline's  story  his  wrath  Is  boyishly 
sincere.  The  announcemeat  in  the  last 
act  of  Churchill's  improbable  death  Is 
admirably  Impetuous.  Especially  In 
lighter  moments  with  his  father,  Mr. 
West  ley's  comedy  Is  clean-cut  and 
laughable  r      _  _ 


The  opera.  "La  Muette  de  Portlcl."  la 
lrlllinnt  with  Italian  sun  and  spirit  and 
■hvtlinied  bustle  There  Is  no  music 
,..ir  Nennolltan'  Yet  Auber,  the  com- 
II--!;.  «  Italy,  and  could  not 
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gner.  The  habits 
ire  well  known. 


Why  we  should  die  is  intelligible  in  our 
case  from  the  evolutionary  point  of 
view,  though  what  -  we  may,  call  the 
Survival  value  of  death  has  not  yet 
been  adequately  studied.  But  what  are 
the  internal  changes  which  produce 
senility,  with  its  lowered  resistance  to 
the  attacks  of  parasites,  and  its  ulti- 
mate surrender  to  them,  as  in  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,,  influenza,  and  so 
forth  no  man  yet  knows,  though  Met  - 
chnikoff  has  done  much  to  elucidate  the 
problem  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and  even 
to  place  certain  of  its  factors  more 
under  our  control." 

The  conclusion  is  that  we  should  all 
follow  Forel's  three  rules  for  the 
avoidance  of  old  age:  keep  a,  it. 
never  surrender  your  optimism,  don  t 
regret  the  past:  "I  often  say  that 
most  of  us  bave  as  much  health  as  we 
have  sense  ('a  man  ts  either  a  fool  or 
a  phvsician  at  40  ),  and  it  is  no  less 
true  that  most  of  are  as  young  as  we 
choose  to  be.  The  skin  will  age;  it 
will  wrinkle,  grow  faded  hair  or 
none;  but  the  skin  is  merely  the  wat- 
erproof envelope  of  the  man  or  the 
woman  These  splendid  cricketers,  to 
each  of  whom  these  words  are  an 
acknowledgment  of  much  delight  they 
have  given  me  for  many  years  past, 
know  all  about  this.  But  one  word  to 
women.  The  skin  will  age,  however 
voung  the  heart.  Well,  let  it.  The 
saying  that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep 
Is  onlv  skin-deep  saying,'  said  Her- 
bert Spencer:  words  of  wisdom  tor 
those  who  seek  to  defy  time,  not  as 
he  mav  be  defied,  but  in  purchased 
beauty  "that  is  not  even  skin  deep. 

We  know  a  man  who  wrote  once  a 
week  an  article  for  a  periodical.  For 
this  article  he  received  the  princely  sum 
of  $:>  Writing  at  the  office  of  the  week- 
lv  it  was  his  habit  before  he  took  up 
•ils  pen  to  put  a  $>  bill  01.  the  desk,  and 
ibe  sight  of  it  quickened  his  fancy  and 
prfclted  his  pace.  No  picture  in  nature 
or  bv  a  master  of  any  school  was  so 
beautiful  10  him  as  tills  specimen  of 
,baiik  note  engraving.  „-~f 

An  unknown  reader-he  not  only  did 
not  wisli  his  name  to  be  mentioned. .  but 
he  diil  not  confide  It  to  us -wrote  lrom 
New  York  on  the.  letter  paper  of  a  fash- 
ionable hotel,  inclosing  a  mwspupei 
clipping,  and  asking  us  to  comment  on 
lit  The  Herald  published  the  substance 
'of  this  paragraph  some  time  ago. it 
wfl«  n  pathetic  siorv  of  domesticttj .  a 
tracedv  of  the  heart  and  home.  Mrs. 
rl«  ,.  w  of  Locanspert.  ind..  obtained  a 
divoive  axalnsl  her  husband,  "because 
he  would  not  let  her  put  her  cold  feet  n 
the  middle  of  his  back,  to  enable  her  to 

'get  to  sleep."  

We  must  decline  to  comment  on  this 
■lory    for  the  reason.  Ill  si  of  all.  Hist 
i'.-niion  i*  Daid-  i"  anonymous  com- 
m  ni  mi  Ions    It  may    however    be  siild. 
'i      niini"rii"'ii  with  this  story.'  lhat  the 
Ahvs"lnl»n  «<  men  were  priced  above  all 
others  for  the  natural  cooln«»s  of  their 
skin  .ind  they  obtained  the  highest  price 
in  the  slave  inurkeis.    Sir  Richard  F. 
Burton  in  a  note  to  the  record  of  his 
iourney  to  Mecca  gives  'ho  prices  cur- 
rent when  he  was  ul  Cairo.    We  are 
tinder  the  Impression  lhat  the  skin  of  a 
I  brunette  is  as  a  rule  cooler  than  that 
I  of  a  blonde   but  we  have  not  bad  occa- 
sion  lately  ' l<>  meet    dermatologists  at 
iiome  or  In  society,  and  we  si>r:ik  only 
from  report.   

The  Venetian  blonde.*  in  the  pictures! 
look  warm  anil  glowing.  Many  of 
tfcem.  ns  The  Herald  has  already  stated, 
probably  the  great  majority,  were  arti- 
ficially "blonde,  but  perha|>s  the  once 
fr.mous  Venetian  treacle  cleared  the 
Bkin.  Thin  treacle  was  ■"imposed  of 
'vipers,  white  wine,  opium,  spice*, 
liquorice,  red  roses.  Jiiho  of  aloes, 
seeds  of  treacle  mustard,  top"  of  St. 
John's  wort,  and  some  20  other  herbs, 
to  be  mixed  with  honey  triple  Hie 
weight  of  all  the  dry  eplres  into  an 
electuary."  The  best  was  obtained  at 
the  shop  of  Slgnor  Antonio  Sgobio. 
•'and  bee  gives  leaden  I'olts  with 
Kalian  ami   Latin  to 


both  In 
its  virtue." 


with  old  (jorioi. 
Jaron  Hulot  and 


O  est  I* 


This  reminds  us  that  the  statue  ot 
Sir  Henry  Irving  represents  htm  In  his 
academic  robes.  Sir  Henry,  at  his  best 
on  tho  stage,  was  romantic,   not  aca 

emlc  He  shone  In  melodrama.  Vv  1> 
shouS  he  not  be  represented  In  one  of 

KSlffSW  S^tSM'  PhUoTol 
phcr?   

There  are  men  who  say  they  think 
can  look  up  from  the  paper  at  some  beau- 
tiful nlcture  on  the  wall  or  tnrougi.  a 
w ndo$?  cr«  their  eyes  rest  °cc**on- 
ally  on  the  backs  of  hooks,  a  tapes u>  . 
or  a  dog  on  the  hearth.  It  Is  far  btttei 
to  have  nothing  In.  front  of  the  desk 
hut  a  bare  wall  w  thout  even  the  l"us 

"ated  adverusement  of  a  brewery  with 
a  tltan-llmbed  Germania.  <*Pl'le™ 
flesh,  bathukolpus.  to  borrow  the  ep it  hot 
ef  Homer.  Least  of  ill  8l,0"VL  '^ird 
a  .  lock  or  any  reminder  of  tne  ab^.iid 
(light  of  time.  It  is  not  work  that  makes 
a  man  prematurely  old,  or  kills  him.  it 
is  the  working  against  the  clock. 

This  thought  brings  with  it  the  re- 
membrance or  an  article,  "Not  Too  ow 
nt  Forty,"  which  was  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  Pall  Mall  Gaaette.  C. 
W.  S.."  the  London  Phy*h'1»n-1.,wh° 
wrote  a  sane  book  about  the  follj  or 
worrying  before  Dr.  Walton  e  v°la™* 
saw  tttS  Hght.  Is  happy  over  the 
triumph  of  veterans  at  cricket.  He 
telle  of  Mr.  George  Hirst,  now  40.  who 
last  season  made  1840  runs  and  took 
••it  wickets;  of  the  old  stager  Mr.  J. 
T  Tvldesly  the  only  batsman  to  mako 
•000  runs" 'of  Mr.  J.  T  "earne  who 
in  his  44th  year  took  119  w»cU,et? 
les<i  than  13  runs  apiece.  But  thrfre 
arc  some  who  would  say  that  crh-ket. 
l».i  kgammon,  golf  and  patience  are  the 
g..mes  for  old  age. 

"C  W  S  "  then  draws  a  moral:  Grow- 
ing old  Is  folly.    "H  is  that  age  la t  not 

mutii.r  of  voars  for  us.  as  If  we  were 
.i  mum,     .  ring  for  every  an- 

' r "' ',  '  ..'T, !  Jmtt  ,)•'•  the  earth.  In  the 
nu"'         ...1.    . i, »'r.   m, tiears    to   be  no 


WORK  BY  SCR1ABIN 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  third  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Prantlenhurg  concerto.  No.  3  Bach 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2. ..  .Beethoven 
"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy."  op.  54.  ..  .ScrlaMn 

"Flnlandla."  op.  26,  No.  7  Sibelius 

Alexander  Scrlnhln  was  first  known  to 
concert-goers  in  Boston  by  small  piano 
pieces,  and  one  of  them,  a  composition 
for  the  left  hand,  became  popular;  but 
neither  a  composer  nor  a  pianist  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  left  hand  alone.  No 
one  of  his  Important  compositions  had 
been  played  here  before  the  perform- 
ance of  his  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  yester- 
day. ,*r. 

This  symphonic  poem  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  Dec.  10.  1908.  when 
Mr.  Altschuler  conducted.  Mr.  Altschu- 
ler  has  done  much  In  bringing  forward 
I  lie  works  of  contemporaneous  Russian 
composers,  and  he  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  Scrlabln.  whom  he 
met  In  Switzerland  three  years  ago  last 
rummer,  when  Scrlabln  was  at  work  on 
this  symphonic  poem.  Mr.  Altschuler 
writes  that  the  composer  has  sought  In 
this  piece  to  express  'isoniething  of  the 
emotional  and,  therefore,  musically  com- 
municable side  of  his  philosophy  of  life." 
Mr.  Scriabin,  lie  adds.  Is  "neither  a 
pantheist  nor  a  theosophlst,  yet  his 
rreel  Includes  ideas  somewhat  related 
to  each  of  these  schools  of  thought." 
The  "Poem  of  Ecstasv"  is  said  lo  ex- 


press "the  Joy  of  untrammelled  activ- 
ity." The  three  divisions  might  be  en- 
titled, we  are  told:  "His  soul  in  the 
orgy  of  love;  the  realization  of  a  fan- 
tastical dream;  the  glory  of  his  own 
art." 

Mr.  Scriabin  has  been  still  more  vol- 
uminous in  explanation,  if  not  so.  ex- 
plicit. He  wrote  a  singular  poem  for 
this  piece,  or  perhaps  the  piece  was 
written  for  the  poem,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  Russian  at  Geneva  in  1906. 
This  verbal  rhapsody,  translated  Into 
English  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Noble  (Lydia 
L.  Pimenoff  Noble),  is  published  in  the 
program  book  of  these  concerts.  The 
task,  which  must  have  been  difficult, 
seems  to  have  been  admirably  accom- 
plished for  the  translation  has  both 
character  and  spontaneity,  as  though  it 
were  neither  an  interlinear  translation 
nor  a  loose  paraphrase. 

To  express  his  ecstatic  joy  and  also  his 
untramelled  activity  Mr.  Scriabin  em- 
ploys a  huge  orchestra,  which  includes 
eight  horns,  five  trumpets  a  celesta  and 
all  sorts  of  pulsatile  Instruments. 

The  composition,  like  the  poem,  might 
be  described  as  a  wildly  fantastical 
rhapsody.  There  are  some,  and  I  am 
I  among  them,  who  are  more  interested  In 
i  the  musical  contents  of  a  composition,  the 
purely  musical  thought'  and  expression, 
than  In  any  attempt  to  give  a  transla- 
tion In  tones  of  philosophic  thought.  If 
Mr.  Scriabin  had  merely  entitled  his 
musical  rhapsody  "Ecstasy"  or  "Joy  in 
Free  Activity."  that  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  clue." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  many  will  dis- 
miss this  work  after  one  hearing  as  cha- 
otic. They  will  speak  of  pleasing  pas- 
sages In  juxtaposition  with  those  that 
are  barbarously  boisterous.  They  will 
not  find  continuous  thought,  but  loosely 
connected  episodes.  Our  old  friends  who 
"dislike  discords"  will  again  shake  sor- 
rowful heads,  and  possibly  appeal  to  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society. 

A  composition  of  this  magnitude  is  not 
to  be  So  idly  dismissed.  It  calls  for 
more  than  amiable  or  excited  discussion 
in  a  street  car  on  the  return  from  the 
concert. 

There  (s  no  doubt  of  the  serious  pur- 
pose and  the  sincerity  of  the  composer. 
He  is  not  merely  a  poseur  with  a  sense 
of  color;  not  only  a  skilful  Juggler  with 
the  Instruments.  There  is  a  definite  plan, 
though  It  may  escape  those  to  whom 
music  since  the  death  of  Mendelssohn 
offers  insuperable  difficulties.  Mr. 
Scrlabln  not  only  Is  a  harmonist  of  the 
advanced  school;  not  only  one  skilled 
in  Instrumentation;  he  has  individuality, 
and  he  has  Imagination. 

What  matters  It  whether  he  be  a 
pantheist  or  a  pedo-Baptlst;  a  man 
steeped  In  the  religious  traditions  of 
India,  or  a  convert  to  "New  Thought"? 
When  the  fit  was  on  him  and  he  was  at 
work  on  this  rhapsody  his  first  thought 
must  have  been  the  expression  of  that 
which  was  musical  at  the  time  within 
him. 

This  rhapsody  Is  not  cerebral  music; 
It  Is. emotional,  and  the  emotional  will 
be  moved  when  they  hear  it.  They  may 
not  understand  the  accompanying  poem, 
and  It  would  he  better  If  they  were  not 
to  read  It  until  after  the  concert;  yet 
the  music  will  suggest  to  them  thoughts 
which  have  come  to  them,  but  they 
themselves  could  not  express  these 
thoughts  in  music  or  In  words.  They 
will  be  stirred  within;  they,  too,  will  for 
the  moment  be  ecstatic. 

Others  will  be  Interested  In  the 
harmonic  expression  and  In  the  man- 
ner Of  instrumentation,  the  blending 
of  timbres,  the  use  of  solo  instru- 
ments In  effects  of  ensemble;  and 
there  are  twilight  and  mysterious  ef- 
fects; there  are  effects  that  recall 
operations  of  Nature,  phenomena  that 
are  still  mysterious,  or  tumultuous, 
though  familiar  for  centuries. 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  to  this 
singular  composition  Is  this:  it  Is  not 
easy  to  describe  the  music  to  one 
that  did  not  hear  tt;  It  Is  not. easy  for 
two  that  did  hear  It  to  express  their 
views,  one  to  the  other.  It  Is  better 
to  be  silent  about  emotional  music 
that  works  Its  spell.  When  a  great 
deal  can  easily  be  spoken  or  written 
about  that  which  Is  plausibly  emo- 
tional, the  poetic  quality  of  the  emo- 
tion may  well  be  questioned. 

Another  high  tribute  to  the  "Poem 
of  Ecstasy"  Is  that  many  will  dislike 
it  and  some  will  hold  it  in  detestation. 

The  orchestral   performance   of  this 
eomposltion  was  brilliant  and  impres- 
sive. The  performance  of  the  other  pieces  I 
deserves  warm  praise.    In  the  concerts  I 
of   Bach    the    harpsichord    was    mere  | 
tinkling  against  the  tush  and  fury  of 
the  strings.    The  problem  of  piano  or 
harpsichord  in  the  performance  of  these 
works  of  Bach  is  not  yet  settled.    If 1 
the  strings  are  diminished   the   music  | 
should  be  heard  In  a  small  hall.  If 
there  Is  a  specially  constructed  harps!-  I 
chord,    after   the   manner   of   the  one 
used  by  Mr.  Mahler  with  the  .Phllhar-  i 
monlc  Orchestra  of  New  York,  the  ir- 
reverent are  reminded  of  a  mowing  ma- 
chine active  in  a  quiet  summer  morn-  l 
Ing,  and  the  purists  may  say  that  there 
Is  a  lack  of  proportion  and  t lie  harpsi- 
chord becomes  a  solo  instrument. 

The  performancs  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phony was  characterized  by  exquisite 
clarity  and  euphony.  There  Is  more  of 
Finland  in  the  symphonies,  the  violin 
concetto  and  "A  Sagn"  of  Sibelius  than 
In  his  Flnlandla."  which  Is  hot  with 
the  spirit  of  revolt.  No  doubt  he  wrote 
this  music  with  a  patriotic  heart,  but 
patriotism  is  not  .in  essential  quality  in  I 
a  musical  work  of  art. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows :  Brahms,  Sym- 
phony No.  8:  Beethoven,  concerto  for 
violin;  Strube.  comedy  overture. 
"Puck."  Mr.  Anton  Witek.  the  concert 
master,  will  play  as  a  soloist  for  the 
first  time  in  America. 


An 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


hear  from  oowespondents.1 
old  spoke  of  the  complain^ 
of  men.   Among  them  are 


ess  Is  Irritating. 


Air.  Marcellue  P.  Graves  writes:  "I  am 
Uhch  obliged  to  Mr.  Paul  P.  Foster,  11- 
xarlan,  for  his  note  about  Port  Salut, 
ir  Port  de  Salut.  or  Port  du  Salut 
b«ese,  which  w.is  published  in  The 
tferald  last  Wednesday.  Put  what  au- 
korltv  is  there  for  the  spelling  "Port  du 
joliYi  •  which  h«  adopts  and  quotes  from 
v«r  iiiM  of  Cheese  •  published  by  the 
'leniirt ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton* I  do  not  tind  this  spelling  In  any 
French  encyclopedia  As  1  have  already 
Stated  one  of  tho  leading  French  en- 
'vclou'edias  mines  Hi*  cheese  'Port 
Salut  '  and  another  'Fort  de  Salut.' 

•"There  are  Vmerican  consuls  who  have 
kn  aoauaiiuance  with  the  language  of 
[he  town  in  which  they  stationed,  and 
there  are  some  who  forward  accurate 
inform  ition'  When  I  lived  in  Dresden, 
Bbout  "5  vears  ago  the  American  con- 
sul snoke  only  a  few  words  of  German 
and  they  were  with  reference  to  tood 
and  drink  The  business  of  the  office 
was  transacted  by  a  German  clerk  who 
»noke  Erutllsh  fluently,  but  ne  was  wise 
In  his  generation  and  the  consul  was 
helpless  In  his  hands.  This  case  was 
not  an  uncommon  one  in  Europe,  i 
am  told  'hat  consuls  today  are  better 
suited  to  their  office,  and  yet  I  shou  d 
like  to  know  how  many  consuls  m 
France  could  give  accurately  the  name 
of  this  cheese,  especially  when  the 
French  encyclopedists  differ.  Cheese  Is 
a  mystery  In  many  ways." 

"Observer"  writes:  "Is  there  good 
authority  for  the  use  of  'whatever'  as 
an  interrogatory  pronoun,  or  of  'what- 
ever' as  an  interrogatory  adverb?  I 
have  seen  many  instances  of  suoh  a 
use  of  'whatever,'  hut  I  could  never 
helo  thinking  that  they  were  errors 
for'  'what  ever.'  I  have  only  once 
noticed  the  use  of  'wherever'  as  an 
interrogatory  adverb,  that  being  in  the 
Springfield  Republican  of  Oct.  20.  he- 
lm; near  the  bottom  of  the  third  col- 
umn of  the  editorial  page  ('Whatever 
i  did  that  come  from?" 

The   favorite  interrogatory  «JPre5. 
slon  In  our  boyhood  was  "How?  It 
expressed  as   many  meanings  as  the 
Italian   "altro"   or   the  German  noun 
•  zus  "   But  Dr.  Holmes,  who  was  never 
so  pleased  as  when  he  was  dilating  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  Brahmins  of 
Boston  was  horrified  whenever  he  heard 
a  man  say  "how?"  and  no  matter  how 
learned  or  how  well  dressed  this  man 
ed    Dr.   Holmes  insisted  that  he 
caught  too  late  and  that  his  con- 
n  was  hopeless.  „,, 
e  read)  in  a  dictionary  that  "how? 
id  not  be  used  to  ask  for  tho  repe- 
n  of  a  word  or  a  sentence  that  was 
readily    understood;    bub  lexicog- 
iers    are   fussy,    priggish  persons 
they  often  do  great  harm  to  thet 
•uage     Tears  ago  in  Vermont  a 
iol  teacher  returned  to  Chelsea  from 
■litlcal  convention.    There  had  been 
»rce  debate  over  the  platform,  and 
he  result  of  the  debate  there  was  a 
promise  which  led  to  the  adoption 
commonplace    and    feeble  planks. 

schoolmaster  in  answer  to  ques- 
■  about  the  platform,  answered:, 
ey  pruned  it  of  its  most  inherent 

r  Eugene  Heavysage  writes:  "I  was 
rested  In  the  paragraph  about  terms 
nerlv  In  the  terminology  of  carving, 
haps  a  list  of  nouns  of  multitude 
ht' entertain  your  readers.  The  list 
;  published  in  the  old  'Book  of  Saint 
an«'  (14S'I)  Our  familiar  speech 
ild  be  enriched  If  school  boys  and 
s  were  obliged  to  learn  these  words 

drilled  in  nice  differentiation. 
\  sege  of  herons  and  of  bitterns;  an 
d  of  swans  cranes,  curlens;  a  drop- 
t  of  sheldrakes;  a  spring  of  teales; 
overt  of  coots;  a  gaggle  of  geese;  a 
elvnge  of  ducks;  a  bord  or  sute  of 
iia'rds-  a  muster  of  peacocks;  a  nye 
pheasants;  a    bevy  of    quailes;  a 
ey  of  partridges;  a  congregation  ot 
vers;  a  flight  of  doves;  a  dule  of 
kles;  a  walk  of  snipes;  a  full  ot 
ndcocks-  a  brood  of  hens;  a  build- 
of  rooks;  a  murmuration  of  star- 
ts- an  exaltation  of  larks;  a  flight  of 
allows-  a  host  of  sparrows;  a  watch 
nightingale"    and  a  charm  of  gold- 
-hes      <V   pride   of  lions;   a   lepe  of 
pardV   an   herd  of  harts,   of  buck, 
J  of  all  sorts  of  deer;  a  bevy  of  roes; 
sloth  of  bears;  a  singular  of  boars; 
sounder  of  wild  swine;   a  dry  ft  of 
tame  swine;  a  route  of  wolves;  a  har- 
rasa  of  horses;  a  rag  of  colts;  a  stud 
of  mares-  a  pace  of  asses;  a  baren  of 
mules-  a  team  of  oxen;  a  drove  of  kine; 
a  flock  of  sheep;  a  tribe  of  goats;  ai 
sculk  of  foxes;  a  cete  of  badgers;  a 
riches  of  martins;  a  fesynes   of  fer-; 
rets-  a  huske  or  a  down  of  hares;  a 
ne«t'  of  rabbits;  a  clowder  of  cats,  ana 
a  kendel  o'  young  cats;  a  shrewdness 
of  anes-  and  a  labour  of  moles.' 
"I  have  preserved  the  old  spelling." 

f-  This  is  indeed  an  interesting  list.  We 
:mlss  the  old  noun  ■'wilderness,"  as  in 
"Wilderness  of  Monkeys,"  and  we  are; 
runder  the  impression  that  "paradise" 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude "How  poetically  descriptive  some 
tof  thes°  old  nouns  were!  A  gaggle  of 
Knese  -v  murmuration  of  starlings,  an 
iSxal'iti'm  of  lark"  a  pride  of  lions,  a 
tcculk  of  foxes,  a  shrewdness  of  apes  a 
[labor  of  moles— the -a  are  especially 
[felicitous.   

I    The  news  has  reached  England  that 


'n"  IniiVntlnn  from  a  particular  ln- 
j;et\eraiizauuri     i  ^  ^  i,otelkeeper  pre- 

af^duly  SortiSnt  bill? and" tg  was 
how  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  man 

^.'".W  Wurt  to  see  this  hymn 
disappear  from  any  collection  f or  it 
re  vivos  pleasant  associations  ana 
some  of  Its  lines  have 
the  familiar  speech  of  the  ^ngUsn 
race.    When  Ar  tern  us  Ward  w  as  en 

,  Ktfffift  lsnpockhete>hoek 
Si  wlshX^  & 

(nueirkn       All    Kreat    hymns    a-rw  *« 
Inlred  by  personal  sentiment,  convlc- 
tfonfde^e?lence.    Bishop  Hebe  ha 
his    experience    and    his  senumem 
passed  Into  enduring  verse. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  purposes  to  produce 
Rostand's  translation  or  adaption  or 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  and  she  says  I  am 
eoln~  to  show  the  fallen  angel  in  the 
nTrt*'  Some  may  object  to  this  and 
Fn\ls't  that  the  mocking  and  obscene 
spirit  of  negation  should  not  be  con- 
founded wth  the  superb  Lucifer.  Sarah  I 
should  read  Eckermann's  account  of  a 

£sss&  totdamt  to3  fi^thirwho-fou^d 

tPhrrdPreamt0^ery  Pretty."  Eckerman" 

e^thfh  ^m^F^st'U 
tonheTes  They  all  had  a  lively  con-, 
vetsaUon  Mephistopheles  was  appar- 
ently only  21  years  old,  of  noble  bearing, 
tevl  and  free.  He  walked  with  the 
u-htness i  of  Mercury.  And  his  face  was 
LeaSttful  somewhat  pale,  without  sug- 
clstlon  of  evil.  "No  one  could  recog- 
nize him  as  the  devil,  except  possibly 
bv  two  debate  little  horns  that  sprang 
from This  youthful  forehead  and  curled 
sideways,  Uke  a  fine  arrangement  of 

h It"' will  he  observed  that  this  Mephls- 
tooheles  did  not  sport  a  tall,  unlike 
Coleridge's  devil  who,  dressed  in  his 
Sunday 5  best-but  we  purpose  to  speak 
of  this  later  in  connection  with  an  arti- 
cle on  the  legend  of  tailed  men  by  Mr 
TerV-derick  Boyle  and  an  article  on  the 
Peasant,  "The  Lordly  Longtall."  by  Mr. 
Prank  Schloesser. 


f  ,•  I  •■    Mirellle."  "Borneo" 

ill"'  "I.o  Meueel'n  Malgre  l.ul"  In  also 
thp  composer  of  "La  Nonne  Kanglante." 
•'Polyeucte''  and  "Lo  Trlbut  do  Zamo- 
ra  "  "A  sincere  study  should  not  turn 
Into  a  panegyric."  Mr  Bellaigue  is 
also  Unreached,  for  being  a  "preclseux 
In  style.  "Not  wishing  to  write  like 
others,  he  ends  in  lacking  simplicity 
and  naturalness,"  v^WE^ 


Little  has  been  said  in  American 
journals  about  Dr.  John  Peile,  who 
recently  died  at  Christ's  College 
Lodge  Cambridge,  yet  he  made  one 
remark  that  should  be  pondered  by 
all  university  lecturers:  "When  I 
have  ceased  to  change  my  mind.  I 
shall  be  no  longer  fitted  to  lecture  " 
"L  B  T."  writes:  "I  spent  two 
weeks  last  month  at  a  hotel  which 
is  known  throughout  the  land  for  the 
Culture'  of  its  guests  One  evening] 
a  young  woman  played  pleasantly  on! 
the  piano  a  transcription  of  Mendels- 
sohn's sons  'On  Pinions  of  Music'  I 
turned  to  a  woman  sitting  near  me! 
nnd  said  'I  wonder  whose  arrange- 
ment that  is.'  She  replied:  ;i  don't 
know;  1  am  a  stranger  here. 

MARTINEAU'S  LIFE 
OF_CHftBRlER 

Study  of  Rabelaisian  Composer; 
American  Plays  Judged 
in  England. 


These  reproaches  cannot  justly  be 
brought  aualnst  Mr.  Martineau  s  Chab- 
rior "  The  book  is  a  small  one  of 
about  140  pages,  but  it  contains  matter 
that  has  not  been  used  by  preceding 
biographers  and  criticism  that  is  fresh 
and  to  the  point.  ,  . 

It  is  well  Known  that  the  chief  teach- 
er of  Chabrler  was  Aristide  Hlgnard, 
who  would  now 'be  more  famous  as  a 
composer  l'f  he  had  a  little  more  ambi- 
tion and  energy.  Hlgnard  s  Hamlet 
is  said  to  be  a  far  finer  opera  than 
Thomas',  which  was  recently  charac- 
terized hy  Mr.  Rimc-lman  as  the  dullest 
of  all  operas— and  this  Is  an  appalling 
characterization.  Mr.  Martineau  says 
that  In  Hisnard's  valses  is  seen  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  composer  over  Chabrler. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  ChaD- 
rler's  first  important  sketches  were  two 
operettas  with  text  by  Paul  Verialno. 
This  creat  poet  and  Vilhers  de  1  Isle 
Adam  were  close  friends  of  Chabrler, 
who  met  them  with  Jean  Rtchepin,  de 
Heredla,  Mendes  and  Coppee  at  the 
house  of  the  Marquise  de  Rlcard.  Chab- 
rler was  deeply  Interested  in  contempo- 
raneous literature  and  art,  and  he  once 
described  himself  as  "the  least  illiterate 
of  musicians."  These  operettas  were 
not  performed,  and  of  the  first  there  are 
now  only  orchestral  pieces  and  of  the 
second  a  piano  -  arrangement,  but  the 
music  shows  the  genius  of  Chabrler  for 
opera-bouffe.  His  friends  often  urged 
him  to  take  some  subject  from  Rabe- 
lais and  treat  it  with  a  spirit  of 
gigantic  buffoonery.  "When  he  .grew 
enthusiastic  over  Wagner,  they  rightly 
said  that  he,  Chabrier,  alone  was  capa. 
ble-  of  creating  a  kind  of  musical  com- 
edy in  a  genuinely  French  manner, 
something  like  'The  Mastersingers,'  but 
more  frankly  gay  than  Wagner  s  mas- 
terpiece "  When  Chabrier  began  to 
write  he  knew  nothing  of  Wagner  or 
his  music. 

As  Vincent  d'Indy  wrote  a  sym- 
phony inspired  by  the  life  of  John 
Hunyade  and  destroyed  it,  so  Chab- 
rier thought  of  an  opera  on  the  same 
subject  and  obtained  a  libretto  from 
Henri  Fouquier;  but  the  work  was 
interrupted  and  fragments  were  uti- 
lized for  the  opera  "Gwendoline." 

In  his  earlier  years  Chabrier  liked 
especially  the  music  of  Bach,  Beet-  , 
hoven,    Berlioz,    Schumann,    and  for 
Offenbach  his  admiration  lasted  until 
he  lost  Iris  mind.   His  Instincts  were , 
romantic,  but  he  was  sensitive  and 1 
independent;  he  did  not  care  whether 
music  that  he  liked  were  ancient  or 
modern,  nor  did  he  Consider  from  what 
country  it  came.    If  he  were  moved, 
as  by  music  of  Gluck,  which  made  him 
weep,    he    could    forgive  insufficient 
technic.     Purely  cerebral  music  that  | 
astonished  and  did  not  move  was  to 
him  a  useless  art.     He  had  no  con- 
tempt for*  Meyerbeer  until  he  heard 
"Tristan  and  Isolde."  . 


NOTES  OF  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

Concerts  of  This  Month  and  the 
Next  Afford  a  Variety  of 
Entertainment. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Herald  a  year  or  more  ago  pub 
llshed  a  review  of  a  life  of  Emmanuel 
Chabrier,  who  is  still  not  so  highly  ap- 
preciated as  he  should  be.  A  biography 
oTthteor^lnal  and  singularly  brilliant 
composer,  by  Rene  Martineau.  was  pub- 
lished recently  by  Dorbor  alne,  Paris 

The  French  have  of  late  years  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  field  of  mu- 
8lC,aI  tficn^bio-riphy  ap^ars^thar  5 

iS%idme-rr^« 

ll  !1CJh6sanna    to    Gounod    and  his 

fife    KeaderS  of  another  generation  will 
J  ilarn  little T  about  the  composer's  strug- 
gles   combats,    artistic   ideas  sympa- 

I  !utess  ^s^^tiSSt»c4n§. 

Shii'^lnSWn.  "pn^otb'er 


Henri  Duparc,  the  composer  of  ex- 
quisite songs,  persuaded  Chabrier  to 
go  to  Munich  to  hear  "Tristan."  He 
went  heard  and  was  henceforth  a 
changed  man.  After  the  performance 
he  did  not  say  a  word  to  his  friends, 
but  shut. himself  up/ alone  in  his  room, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  determined 
to  resign  his  position  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  and  live  solely  for 
music.  ,  .  , 

His  admiration  for  Wagner  led  him 
to  write  "Gwendoline,"  but  he  aban- 
doned too  soon  his  former  projects  for 
■writing  opera-bouffe  that  would  be 
classic.  Writing  serious  and  comic 
operas,  he  was  unfortunate  in  his 
librettists.  He  did  not  have  the  luck 
of  Debussy. 

Chabrier,  influenced  as  he  was  by 
"Wagner,  preserved  his  personality  and 
originality. 

Although  he  lived'  and  composed  for 
years  in  the  country,  he  was  always  a 
Parisian.  He  atfhorred  the  peasants  and 
their  life,  and  he  did  not  enjoy  nature 
unless  it  were  "arranged,"  seen 
through  a  poet's  work.  His  home  at 
LaMembrolle  in  Touraine  had  a  vast 
g-arden,  but  he  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  the  drawing  room  and  wrote  there 
at  all  hours  of  the  clay  and  night. 
Now  and  then  he  would  be  seen  going 
a-fishing  with  sabots  on  his  feet,  but 
lie  was  not  a  born  fisherman  and  he 
would  quickly  return  to  his  piano 
and  his  desk.   

In  Paris  he  learned  much  as  chorus 
■master  for  Lamoureux  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Society  of  Music. 
His  comic  opera  "L'Etoile,"  on  which 
"The  Merrv  Monarch"  was  based,  as  far 
as  the  libretto  was  concerned,  brought 
the  respect  of  musicians,  but  his 
"Espana"  made  him  famous.  At  the 
National  Society  he  was  influenceo!  by 
Cesar  Franck,  although  he  never  was 
his  pupil.  At  Lamoureux's  he  learned  in- 
strumentation. His  first  attempt — when 
he  orchestrated  some  of  his  piano  pieces, 
"Pieces  Pittoresquss" — was  pitiable; 
for  his  instrumentation  was  heavy, 
colorless,  awkward.  His  friends  shook 
their  heads.  But  his  "Espana"  is  still  i 
a  marvel  of  instrumentation,  and  he  I 
even  surpassed'  this  in  his  later  works.  I 
As  Duparc  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau ■  "  'Espana'  gives  the  impression 
of  a  work  marvellously  orchestrated. 
The  works  that  followed  seem  to  me  to  | 
have  been  thought  for  the  orchestra." 

This  "Espana"  was  composed  from  I 
motives  written  during  and  after  a  trip; 
to  Spain.  He  wrote  the  ensemble  of  these 
motives  improvised  when  In  that  country 
for  the  piano  at  first,  and  he  then  or- 
chestrated the  piece.  He  finally  gave 
the  sub-title:  rhapsody  for  orchestra, 
but  he  said  that  it  was  a  piece  in  F 
major  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Martineau  thinks  that  this  work 
rvlaced  the  composer  immediately  next  to 
Berlioz  In  the  affirmation  of  the  particu- 
lar qualities  of  his  race  and  country. 
"The  soul  of  Chabrler  is  revealed  in  'Es- 
rjana'  as  the  sou)  of  Berlioz  is  revealed 
iii    the    'Fantastic    Symphony"    or  in 


Jiuwice.  Cesar  Franck  was  not  a  Latin 
genius-  he  was  a  Walloon,  not  a  French- 
man '•'Chabrler  Is  tho  only  composer 
srftea  Berlioz  who  has  employed  the 
complele  musical  science  and  formulas 
newly  acquired  at  his  epoch  while  pre- 
serving the  qualities  of  dash  and  the 
perfume  of  Latinism  which  characterize 
the  French  genius." 

"Wspana"  did  not  please  the  Spaniards 
when  d'Indy  conducted  it  there.  They 
dislike  Chabrier's  muslo.  And  this  rhap- 
sody is  Spain  "as  seen  only  through  the 
fancy  of  the  most  Parisian  musician 
t  hat  has  lived."  Why  should  the 
Spaniards  like  a  work  written  In  a 
musical  language  which  they  had  never 
spoken  and  almost  never  heard?  Per- 
haps for  a  similar  reason  "Carmen"  was 
for  years  disliked  by  the  Spaniards. 
"This  rhapsody  was  misunderstood  and 
despised  as  it  was  also  In  Russia  and  in 
Germany,  where  Chabrler  shares  the 
fate  of  Franch  and  his  successors." 

This  Is  hardly  Just.  Mottl  has  done 
much  for  Chabrler  in  Germany.  Cesar 
Franck  le  slowly  making  his  way,  as 
are  Debussy,  Faure  and  Ravel.  The 
Germans  began  to  like  Chabrier's  music 
when  they  began  fondly  to  believe  that 
the  composer  was  a  devout  disciple  of 
Wagner.   

There  are  composers  that  are  unlucky, 
and  Chabrler  was  one  of  them.  "Gwen- 
doline" succeeded  at  Brussels,  but  the 
directorship  was  changed  and  the  opera 
house  closed  before  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. "Le  Rol  Malgre  Lui"  pleased  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  but  that 
opera  house  was  burned  to  the  ground 
a  week  after  the  first  performance. 
They  say  that  the  morning  after  tire 
catastrophe  Chabrler  was  seen  looking 
for  his  scot  i;  in  the  ruins.  Last  of  all, 
Chabrier  d^  pitiably  before  he  had 
completed  his  "Brlseis." 


Mr.  Martineau  has  much  to  say  about 
the  lovable  and  Incredibly  gay  nature  of 
Chabrler  whose  letters  to  an  old  ser- 
vant, published  not  long  ago,  reveal  the 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature 
as  well  as  his  rollicking  fun  and  extrav- 
agant humor. 

The  Revue  d'Aujourd'hui  wished  him 
to  serve  as  critic,  but  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  write  a  monthly  article. 
"It  would  preoccupy  me  too  much,  it 
would  have  little  interest,  it  would  not 
serve  In  any  way,  and  It  would  give  me 
a  thousand  useless  anxieties.  A  week 
before  writing  It  I  should  have  before 
my  eyes  the  spectacle  of  this  devil  of 
an  article." 

"Outside  of  the  theatre  Chabrier  was 
wholly  at  his  ease.  He  wrote  what  he 
wished  and  as  he  wished."  Witness  his 
Marche  "Joyeuse,"  his  "Sulamlte,"  his 
duo  of  the  ouvreuse  of  the  Opera 
Comique  and  of  the  clerk  in  the  Bon 
Marche  in  which  there  are  delightful 
vocal  jests  on  the  words  Carvalho  and 
Boucicaut,  and,  above  all,  his  songs, 
"Les  Dindons."  "Les  Canards,"  "Les 
Cigales"  and  "Les  Cochons  Roses,"  and 
his  "Bourree  Fantasque." 

No  French  composer  had  the  same 
Gallic  spirit,  superb  coloring,  extrava- 
gant gayety  and  technical  skill  In  the 
expression  of  Babelaisian  merriment. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  neither  Mr. 
Martineau  nor  any  other  of  Chabrier's 
biographers  gives  an  account  of  the 
music  written  for  Catulle  Mendes  tragi- 
parade  "Tabarin's  Wife,"  a  subject 
closely  resembling  that  of  "Pagliaccl." 
Mr.  Martineau  does  not  even  mention 
this  music  in  the  list  of  Chabrier's  com- 
positions.   

Balzao's  "Caesar  Blrotteau"  has  been 
made  Into  a  play  by  Emile  Fabre.  "The 
money  theme  becomes  almost  painful 
in   its  insistence,    and   Balzac   on  the 
stage  is  apt  to  look  a  little  old-fashioned; 
but  his  characters  are  picturesque,  like 
their  clothes.    •  »  *  The  story  Is  still 
poignant  and  still  draws  tears  from  our 
eyes.    Gemler  plays  Blrotteau  In  this 
version  at  the  Theatre  Antolne  (Paris) 
and  gives  us  a  great  impersonation;  a 
very  touching  and  realistic  picture,  if 
some  times  a  little  overdrawn." 
'    The  London  Times  made  short  work 
of  "Maw,  or  the  Squab  Lady,"  with 
May  Robson.  "  'Maw';  mamma,  mother; 
•squab,'  a  domestic  fowl;   'lady,'  wo- 
man.   Maw,    or    the    So.uab    Lady  is, 
therefore,  mother,  who  keeps  chickens. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  know  that   *  •  •;] 
The  unenjoyable  moments  heavily  out- 
weighed the  enjoyable.    Pretty  stories  ! 
like  this  need  the  deftest  of  telling  and 
acttag;  and  both  authors  and  company 
are   still    very   artlessly   eager."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  still  sourer:  "The 
average  small  American  town  of  any- 
thing  over    2000   inhabitants  generally 
contains,   among  other  attractions,  an 
'opera  house.'   It  is  sometimes  built  of 
corrugated  Iron  and  sometimes  of  wood; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  opera  is  a  wrestling  match, 
i  From    time   to    time,    however,  these 
establishments  are  visited  'for  one  night 
'  only'  by  theatrical  companies  on  tour; 
and  on  these  occasions  a  necessarlly 
somewhat  unsophisticated  audience  as- 
sembles.   It  is,  we  presume,  for  this 
particular  public  that  such  pieces  as 
*The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary'  and ! 
'Maw.  or  the  Squab  Lady'  are  written. : 
•  •  *  We  really  think  that  'Maw,  orj 
the  Squab  Lady'  is  the  most  childish! 
and  bland  dramatic  entertainment  we 
have  ever  seen." 

A  statue  of  Baclne.  representing  the 
poet  in  his  boyhood,  was  unveiled  by  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre  today  (Oct.  2)  at  La 
Ferte  Milon,  where  Racine  was  born 
and  where  he  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  early  life.  M.  Lemaitre  congrat- 
ulated the  sculptor  of  the  statue,  M. , 
Hlolin,  upon  the  fact  that  enough  was 
known  of  Racine's  boyhood  to  render 
possible  a  plausible  representation  of 
his  face  and  form  at  14  or  15  years  of 
age  based  upon  -David  d'Angers'  well 
known  statue  of  him  in  later  life.  Ra- 
cine himself  he  described  as  a  poet  who 
was  essentially  French,  and  who,  with 
La  Fontaine,  had  most  purely  expressed 
the  genius  of  the  French  race.  A  per- 
formance of  "Les  Plaldeurs"  was  given 
*er  the  unveiling  ceremony.  —  London 
ss. 

Clayton  Hamilton  In  an  article 
ed  In  "The  Bookman"  for  Octo- 


jnces  less  catholic  and  cosmopolitan  In 
[heir  sympathies  than  American.  "The 
herlous  foreign  drama  Is  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  London  stage.  This  is 
Hue.  of  course,  not  only  to  the  fact  that 
society  takes  very  little  interest  In  any 
sort  of  life  except  Its  own,  but  even 
n.ore  to  that  insularity  of  mind  which 
is  characterise  of  the  British  public  at 
large,  and  which  shows  itself  emphat- 
ically in  a  British  theatre  audience."  A 
London  commentator  adds:  "The  result 
of  this  Insularity  is  the  frequent  and 
ridiculous  »pectaele  offered  to  .us  of 
plays  essentially  French  in  manners  and 
sentiment  being  presented  with  English 
names  and  In  an  English  scene.,  and  the 
entirely  discreditable  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  really  important  plays  pro- 
duced in  Europe  and  America  during 
the  past  half-century  are  entirely  un- 
known to  the  London  public." 


of  the  Royal  orchestra,  led  by  the  com- 
oo«er  Strauss  played  two  scenes  from 
his  new  comic  opera  in  Munich  to  a 
company  of  Germans  and  visiting 
Frenchmen.-    Mr.   Bpanutb  J»14  ttw 

ond  to  Schumann;  the  third  to  Debussy, 
Franck  and  Salnt-Saens;  the  sixth  to 
Balaklreff,  Tschaikowsky  and  Kallnni- 
koff.    The  10th   program   will  contain 
only  two  pieces:   Mozart's  major  sym- 
phony and    Strauss'  "Domestic." 
The  brother  of  Don  Lorenzo  PerosI 
j  has  completed   an   opera   founded  on 
|  Bulwer's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  The 
opera  will  be  produced  In  the  spring  of 
1911  in  Vienna,   which    has   been  the 
home  of  the  composer  for  several  years 


The  Pal]  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  3  said 
apropos  of  "The  Speckled  Band,"  which 
will  be  produced  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
tomorrow  night  for  the  first  time  in 
America: 

"Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  drama,  'The 
Speckled  Band,'  is  a  more  powerful 
thing  than  ever,  now  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Waring  is  playing  the  part  of  the  dia- 
bolical doctor.  There  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  his  predecessor  in  the  part  Im- 
plied In  saying  this;  but  Mr.  Waring 
has  a  sort  of  genius  for  rendering  this 
type  of  character  in  an  intense  and 
realistic  way.  Meanwhile,  a  rumor  Is 
going  round  that  the  drama  now  running 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre  will  be  Sir  Ar- 
thur's last  important  essay  as  a  play- 
wright; and  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  has  published  an  in- 
terview wjth  him,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows: 

"  'Don't  think  I  am  leaving  stage  work 
because  it  does  not  Interest  me.  It  in- 
terests me  too  much.  It  is  so  absorbing 
that  It  draws  one's  mind  away  from  the 
deeper  things  of  life  and  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  settle  down  steadily  to  any  spe- 
cial course  of  reading  or  literary  work. 
For  those  who  can  treat  the  deep  mat- 
ters of  life  dramatically  it  is  different, 
but  I  recognize  my  own  limitations  In 
that  respect,  and  so  I  make  an  absolute 
vow  that  I  will  not  again  write  for  the 
stage.'  " 

Sir  Conan  Doyle  afterward  denied 
that  he  had  been  Interviewed  by  The 
Herald  and  the  statement  attributed  to 
him  was  without  foundation. 


There  has  been  an  animated  Shake- 
speare-Bacon controversy  in  the  London 
Journals.  "H.  M.  W."  writes  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  3. 

"In  an  article  published  lately  In  an 
evening  contemporary,  dealing  mainly 
with  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  contro- 
versy, and  from  the  pen  of  a  well  known 
writer,  the  following  passage  occurred: 

"  'Secondly,  the  author  (of  "Bacon's 
Shakespeare,    Sir  E.  Durnlng-Lawrence) 
accepts,  for  a  strange  purpose  the  tra- 
dition that  Shakespeare  when  an  actor 
played  the  ghost  In  "Hamlet."   But  he 
must  needs  try  to  make  out  that  Shakes- 
peare, besides  being  no  poet,  was  no  I 
actor.    The  ghost,  he  gravely  tells  us,  I 
Is  the  smallest  and  most  Insignificant! 
of  parts,  and  could  easily  be  played  by  a ' 
super,  who  would  have  nothing  more  to  j 
do  than  to  wear  a  suit  of  armor,  keep  I 
his  face  hidden  and  walk  "silently  and 
slowly  a  few  times  across  the  stage.  I 
Then,  on  his  final  appearance,  he  should 
say  a  few  words,  but  these  can  be,  and 
occasionally  are,  spoken  by  some  Invisi- 
ble speaker."    The.  ghost's  "final  ap- 
pearance" Is.  as  most  of  us  believe  In 
Queen  Gertrude's  room,  and  on  that' oo. 
caalon  he  utters  not  a  single  word  I 

"The  italics  are  my  own.  If  a  well- 
known  writer,  criticising  a  'Baconian,' 
can  display  this  sort  of  knowledge  of 
even  so  familiar  a  play  as  'Hamlet,'  his 
opponents  may  well  chuckle.  And  more 
than  one  critic  of  the  revival  of  'Henry 
A'lII.'  at  His  Majesty's  referred  to  Buck- 
ingham as  a  'young  nohleman,'  who  In 
act  2,  soene  1,  was  'on  his  way  from 
the  tower'  to  execution!" 

°n  Oct.  10  "H.  M.  W."  felt  obliged  to 
write  this  paragraph:  "The  reference  in 
inese  notes  last  week  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  Henry  VIII.'  has  brought 
down  so  many  letters  upon  me  that  I 
may  as  well  axplain  here  that  Bucking- 
ham Is  not  'on  his  way  from  the  Tower 
to  execution'  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act,  but  on  his  wny  from  his  ar- 
raignment at  Westminster  Hall,  and 
m  *  the  apparent  selection  of  the  Tower 
side  of  Traitors'  Gate  at  his  majesty's 
as  the  scene  of  the  'farewell'  speeches  Is 
a  managerial  lteen«e.  Also  that  the  the 
critics  who  referred  to  Buckingham  as 
a  young  noble'  apparently  forgot  that 
his  surveyor  refers  to  the  duke's  'son-in- 
law'  In  act  1,  scene  2,  and  that  the  duke 
himself  in  act  2,  scene  1,  alludes  to  his 
honors  as  having  been  restored  to  him 
early  In  his  reign  the  late  King, 
Henry  VII.,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  33  years  before  and  died  IS  years 
before.  Henry  VII.  became  King  In 
14S5  and  died  in  1509  and  the  proceed- 
ings against  Queen  Catherine  were  In- 
stituted by  Henry  VIII.  in  1627,  which, 
according  to  the  Shakespearean  chronol- 
ogy, was  also  the  year  of  Buckingham's 
execution." 


Mr.  August  Spanuth,  reviewing  a  per- 
formance of  Goudnod's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Ber- 
lin praised  glowingly  Miss  Farrar's 
Juliet.  Francis  Maclennan,  as  Romeo, 
disappointed  him  by  his  too  evident 
attention  to  "vocal  method,"  which  did 
not  allow  of  free  and  elastic  tonal  emis- 
sion. "He  was  formerly  a  far  better 
Parsifal  a  part  he  'created  In  America 
and  In  English."  Mr  Griswold.  as  the 
Friar,  pleased  Mr  Spanuth.  who  was 
severe  in  his  treatment  of  the  German 
took  the  part  of  Capulet.  Egenleff 
was  formerly  In  Mr.  Savage's 
any  was  the  Mercutlo  Mr.  Span- 
reminded  his  readers  that  he  had 
1  brilliant  performances  of  the 
t  when  Mme.  Melba.  the  de  Reskes 
Plancon  were  the  chief  singers. 
Igg  Fair,"  by  Dellus,  will  be  per- 
ed  In  30  cities  this  season  Mr. 
er  purposes  to  produce  it  Iri  Bos- 

t  Is  said  t'iat  Tfumperdinrk  will  write 
,  m,\'""'  ro£  :i  production  of  Maef-r- 

irenhagen  is  arranging  stiff  orches- 


A  letter  of  Verdi  to  Mascheronl,  the 
conductor,  has  been  published.  It  is 
dated  at  Genoa,  1895,  and  in  it  is  this 
sentence:  "Now  that  you  have  surely 
arrived,  you  will  have  made  rehearsals. 
•  •  •  Continue  as  ever  to  have  the 
devil  In  your  body,  but  don't  fall  in  love 
with  your  prima,  donna.  She  Is  not  only 
beautiful  and  seductive;  she  is  very 
dangerous.  Those  who  fall  under  her 
claws  are  to  be ,  pitied.  I  can  easily 
Imagine  all  the  rows  and  tantrums  when 
she  is  on  the  stage.  Poor  devils!  •  •  • 
La  Peppina  (Verdi's  wife,  Giuseppina 
Strepponl,)  is  not  well.  She  does  not 
eat  and  she  Is  growing  thin.  Ah,  these 
physicians  are  not  able  to  find  any  way 
of  strengthening  the  stomach  and  giv- 
ing an  appetite." 

They  have  invented  in  Germany  a 
paper  that  does  not  make  any  noise 
■when  it  is  mussed  or  torn,  and  this 
"silent  paper"  is  now  used  by  certain 
managers  for  programs. 

An  operetta,  "Ladislawa,"  was  pro- 
duced at  Rome  Sept.  22.  The  two  heroes 
are  seen  leaving  in  an  aeroplane.  The 
music  was  composed  by  Umberto  Plnl- 
Corsl,  21  years  old,  a  pupil  of  the  Milan 
Conservatory  and  a  son  of  the  well 
known  baritone,  Plni-Corsl. 

The  Composer  Giordano  will  live  for 
a  year  In  Paris,  where  his  "Siberia"  will 
be  produced  In  May  at  the  Opera  and  his 
"Mese  Mariano"  at  the  Opera  Comlque. 


The  Mencstrel  (Paris)  states  gravely 
that  the  following  notice  was  pasted 
on  a  wall  In  Montreal:  "In  the  second 
act  of  'Faust,'  the  spinning  wheel  of  Mar- 
guerite will  be  replaced  by  a  sewing 
machine,  on  which  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  will  stand  out  in  letters 
of  fire.  This  machine  is  absolutely 
noiseless  and  the  public  will  not  lose 
one  word  of  the  famous  ballad  of  the 
King  of  Thule." 

All  the  %rchestral  works  of  Richard 

hearers  could  not  believe  their  ears, 
for  the  auslc  was  for  an  °P?£tta 
rather  than  an  opera.  There  was  a 
waltz  wholly  without  distinction  Mr 
Spanuth  wrote  in  a  malicious  voln.  Is 
It  not  possible  that  Strauss  was  having 
his  little  Joke  with  the  company . 

Thd  Folk  Opera  at  V  lenna  purposed 
to  produce  "Quo  Vadis?"  by  Jean  Nou- 
gues.  At  the  last  moment  the  censor 
was  shocked  at  the  Introduction  of 
9t.  peter,  and  he  Instated  on  changes. 

A  free  version  Of  Euripides  A  ces- 
tls "  by  Miss  Berthe  Vadler,  will  be 
produced  at  Geneva  toward  the  end  of 
next  month.  Gustave  Koeckert  Is 
writing  the  music  for  Y^6*,; 
chorus  and  orchestra  consisting  of 
two  flutes,  one  clarinet,  a  bassoon,  two 
harps  cymbals  and  drums. 

Mine.  Carmen-Mells,  who  will  sing 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  the  first 
week  of  the  season,  recently  tooK  the 
part  of  Thais  at  Ancona  for  the  100th. 
time  in  Italy,  and  "with  extraordin- 
ary success."  She  was  heard  In  Bos- 
ton last  season  at  one  of  Mrs  McAl- 
lister's Musical  Mornings. 

Henri  Llchtenberger's  life  of  Wag- 
ner (260  pages),  published  In  A  lean  * 
series  of  "Maltres  de  la  Muslque.  is 
highly  praised  for  Its  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  general  sanity. 

Mr.  Hertz  conducted  a  performance 
of  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  at  <"°vent 
Garden,  Oct.  8.  and  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette said  he  viewed  the  score  dyna- 
mically "rather  than  from  the  point 
of  view  of  serial  climaxes;  he  cer- 
tainly obtained  some  line  effects,  but 
they  were  made  at  the  expense  or 
tono-qualitv  (he  seemed  to  nerve  trie 
young  players  in  Mr.  Beecham  s  or- 
chestra into  roughness  now  and  then); 
It  was  not  the  power  which  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  reserve  behind.  This 
was  a  courteous  way  of  saying  that 
Mr.  Hertz  gave  his  usual  nammer- 
and-tongs  performance, 

A  TIRESOME  DISPUTE. 

The  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy 
is  raging  In  London — and  raging  Is  the' 
word.  The  recently  published  books 
by  Sir  E.  Durnlnir-Lawrcnce  and  Mr.  | 
H.  Crouch  Batchelor  have  added  j 
fuel  to  the  flame,  although  the  first  is 
preposterous  and  the  arguments  in 
the  second  are  audacious.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Batchelor  states  that  Ben 
Jonson's  panegyric  of  Shakespeare's 
portrait  was  "Writ  Sarkastic";  that 
nobody  contemporary  with  Shake- 
speare gave  him  credit  for  literary 
ability;  that  as  long  as  Ben  Jonson  i 
really  believed  Shakespeare  to  be  the 
author  of  the  plays  he  reviled  him 
roundly,  but  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered that  Shakespeare  had  not  writ- 
ten a  line  of  them  he  indulged  in  ex- 
travagant praise  of  his  genius!  Mr. 
Batchelor  also  argues  that  inasmuch 
as  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Shake- 
speare, could  not  write,  therefore  her 
father  could  not  have  declared  ignor- 
ance to  be  "the  curse  of  God."  This  Is 
fine  reasoning  from  assumed  premises. 
Mr.  Batchelor  is  fortunately  not  too 


ciphers;  but  ho  nowhere  wives  any 
;  reasonable  explanation  for  Bacon's 
concealment  and  reticence. 

A  Mr.  Peyton  thinks  that  Shake- 1 
speare  could nothave  written  the  plays 
attributed  to  him  because  he  was  "a 
butcher."  But  the  dramatist's  father 
made  gloves  and  sold  wool.  As  an 
Oxonian  points  out,  all  the  Elizabeth- 
ans were  more  or  less  butchers,  for 
all  householders  killed  their  own 
meat.  "The  Cavaliers  sneered  at 
Cromwell  and  said  that  he  had  been  a 
butcher.  Like  any  of  tire  smaller' 
Cavaliers  of  his  time,  he  and  his  killed 
their  own  meat  and  often  sold  it  when 
killed.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
'Golden  Knight,'  and  Shakespeare,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  was  the  grandson 
of  a  knight  through  his  father,  who 
married  the  gentlewoman,  Mistress 
Arden." 

To  what  extremities  have  Baconians 
come  when  they  argue  from  Shake- 
speare's birth  or  trade!  Jonson  was  a 
bricklayer;  Marlowu  was  a  shoemak- 
er's son;  Henry  Kirk  White  was  a 
butcher  poet,  as  was  Akenside.  Then 
there  were  Keats,  whose  father  kept 
a  livery  stable;  Gray,  whose  mother 
was  a  milliner;  Browning,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  butcher  who  kept  a 
"pub."  Goethe  came  from  a  family  of 
traders.  Go  through  the  catalogue  of 
poets,  dramatists,  painters,  compos- 
ers: many  of  the  Illustrious  were  of 
the  humblest  descent  and  born  amid 
prosaic  surroundings.  The  majority 
of  famous  singers  and  players  on  in- 
struments have  known  abject  poverty 
in  their  youth,  and  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  singers  have  come  from 
hovels  and  the  streets. 

Still  the  conflict  rages.  Yet  let  any 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  read  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  Bacon  and  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  Shakespeare,  and 
if  he  be  without  prejudice  he  cannot 
be  led  to  believe  that  Bacon  was  the 
author  of  the  plays  and  poems  known 
as  Shakespeare's.  For  Bacon  to  have 
written  them  wouli*.  indeed,  have  been 
a  miracle,  a  greater  miracle  than  the 
time-defying  expression  of  "Shake- 
epeare's"  thoughts,  by  the  man  that 
went  from  Stratford  to  London. 

0  £tf  "Z       /  ?/  o 
MEN  AND  THINGS 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  last 
week.  Mr.  Eugene  Heavy-sage,  whose 
contributions  have  occasionally  enliv- 
ened this  column  and  always  furnished 
Instructive  reading  for  the  young,  relat. 
nig  his  recent  experiences  In  Europe, 
<n<i  not  say  thot  he  sat  at  the  captain's 
lal.lc  crossing  Hie  Atlantic,  nor  did  he, 
confidentially  Inform  us  that  the  "cour- 
tesy or  the  port"  had  been  extended  to 
him  on  his  return  to  the  patriotically 
protected  shore.  On  the  contrary,  he 
nnd  much  to  sny  about  the  discourtesy 
or  the  port;  for  bo  was  asked  vexing 
questions  about  a  six-penny  popgun 
that  he  brought  with  him  for  his  little 
boy  and  about  a  huirbrush  Intended  for 
his  baby's  head. 

Mr.  Heavysage  had  evidently  read  and 
pondered  James  Howell's  instructions  to 
travellers  In  foreign  parts  and  especially 
the  advice  or  the  gossipplng  clerk  as  to 
their  behavior  when  they  returned;  he 
had  also  read  the  remarks  of  Bacon 
and  Emerson  on  travel.  In  other  words, 
he  did  not  make  his  hearers  sorry  that 
he  had  travelled  and  still  sorrier  In  that 
he  had  returned  alive;  and  those  listen- 
ing neither  envied  him  nor  pitied  them- 
selves. Thus  he  works  for  righteousness 
in  the  community. 


fi1 


A  hook  to  commemorate  50  years  of 
President  Braga's  mental  activity  was 
published  In  1908.  and  It  Is  entitled 
"Quinquagenarla."  The  new  President 
is  therein  described  as  simple  and  sober 
In  his  life.  "Lean  and  drawn,  his  gait 
is  hurried  and  mincing.  His  hat  is 
thrust  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his 
clothes  are  loose;  the  skirts  of  his  long 
overcoat  fly  fn  the  winds.  From  one 
arm  hangs  his  hook-handled  umbrella; 
beneath  the  other  are  tucked  some 
books.  Shy  and  timid,  almost  furtive, 
he  walks  as  though  shrinking  from  ob- 
servation, like  one  who  treads  gingerly 
on  a  thick  carpet  in  order  to  escape,  no- 
tice. In  appearance  he  is  a  feeble  being, 
having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  an  inva- 
lid, with  bowed  back,  hollow-chested  and 
thin  ('porso-  curvo.  ventre  chala.  esto- 
maco  escavado').  His  socks  hang  down 
in  folds  over  his  shoes.  Yet  he  has  the 
strongest,  sturdiest,  most  energetic  tem- 
perament I  have  ever  met— a  perfect 
type  of  the  worthy  worker  and  useful 
citizen."  This  Is  the  characterization  of 
President  Braga  by  his  friend  Romacho  j 
Ortigao.  as  Englished  for  the  Pall  Mall  . 
Gazette. 


head,  they  may  consider  him  as  a 
poseur,  and  quote  the  example  of 
Horace  Greeley,  who  was  accused  of 
thus  sporting  his  hat  and  also  tuck- 
ing a  trouser  leg  into  a  boot  in  order 
that  he  might  at  once  establish  close 
and  intimato  relations  with  the  farm- 
ers. That  he  walks  gingerly,  as  one 
stepping  on  eggs,  is  not  an  ingratiat- 
ing fact.  "His  socks  hang  down  in 
folds  over  his  shoes."  This  should  not 
excite  prejudice.  Many  deep  thinkers, 
many  geniuses  have  been  careless  as 
to  their  socks,  and  there  was  at  least 
one  American  statesman  who  wore 
none  at  all.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
cut  of  President  Braga's  trousers, 
whether  he  treads  them  under  his 
heels  or  whether  the  ends  are  frayed. 
Possibly  he  resembles  Cesar  Franck 
and  'Johannes  Brahms,  the  composers 
of  music,  whose  trousers  climbed  in 
emulation  of  their  wearers'  aspira- 
tions, or  to  use  the  familiar  speech  of 
| the  street,  were  at  half-mast. 

There  is  one  good  thing  about 
President  Braga.  While  he  is  reported 
to  be  shy,  there  is- nothing  said  about 
( his  "being  able  to  look  you  straight 
in  the  eve."  A  man  that  does  this  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  frank  and 
manly  fellow;  but  the  man  that  fixes 
you  with  his  eye.  whether  it  be  glit- 
tering or  fish-like,  or  like  unto  a 
hard-boiled  egg.  is  to  be  suspected. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
several  bunco-steerers.  Each  one  of 
them  looked  us  straight  in  the  eye. 
Of  course,  these  remarks  do  not  ap- 
ply to  any  one  who  has  a  glass  eye. 
Ttiis  reminds  us  that  Polyphemus,  the 
giant  with  one  eye  In  the  centre  of 
his  forehead,  was  the  first  to  use  a 
monocle.  See  the  Scholiast  on  the 
Odyssey. 


There  is  interesting  news  from  Paris 
and  the  French  provinces.  A  story  of 
newspaper  life  and  village  rivalry  is 
for  farce  comedy.  A  local  newspaper 
in  Y  published  a  bitter  article 
about  the  village  of  X.  A  delegation 
waited  on  the  editor  of  the  journal  In 
X  and  asked  him  to  avenge  them.  He 
wrote  a  "scathing"  article  that  made 
his  fellow  villagers  happy.  The  day 
after  publication  the  delegation  made 
another  visit,  expressed  delight  and 
asked  the  editor  to  name  his  re- 
ward. He  smiling,  put  the  question 
by.  The  spokesman  was  not  satisfied. 
"Of  course  we  shall  reward  you.  You 
fellows  have  to  earn  your  living."  The 
next  morning  the  editor  received  a 
basket  of  beans  and  two  pounds  of 
potatoes. 


Some  may  form  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  this  President  from  the  i 
description,  and  they  may  allude  tot 
the  malice  of  a  friend.  Since  Presl-  j 
dent  Braga  is  lean  and  drawn,  they  | 
may  remember  Casslus.  Hecause  he  , 
wears   his  hat   on    the    back    of   his  I 


The  Figaro  of  Paris  is  now  a  two- 
cent  newspaper  and  the  only  Important 
journal  In  Paris  that  cost  cen- 
times is  the  Journal  des  Debates.  The 
announcement  was  published  in  Figaro 
that  the  change  could  only  have  been 
made  at  a  time  when,  as  now,  the 
profits  of  the  Figaro  have  tripled  the 
amount  of  the  capital  its  shareholders 
have  invested  In  it. 

Figaro  was  started  first  as  a  weekly, 
and  then  It  was  published  twice  a 
week.  Its  early  fortunes  are  most 
amusingly  described  in  the  memoirs  of 
de  Villemessant.  its  founder  who  was 
cynically  shrewd  and  unscrupulous.  The 
Press  Law  treated  hi  m  at  first  so 
severely  that  two  years  after  he  had 
started  the  paper,  he  was  almost  obliged 
to  suspend  publication;  but  a  petition 
to  the  Prince  Imperial  then  four  davs 
old.  saved  him;  for  the  Emperor 
laughed,  and  whatever  the  faults  of 
Napolean  III.  were— and  they  were 
many  and  grievous— he  admired  auda- 
cious wit. 

De  Villemessant,  romantic  in  his  state- 
ments of  fact,  especially  about  his  birth 
and  early  years,  was  hard-headed  as  an 
editor.  He  knew  what  the  Parisians 
liked  to  read,  and  he  gave  it  to  them  It 
was  his  mature  opinion  that  the  death 
of  a  dog  In  Paris  was  of  more  interest  to 
them  than  a  change  In  a  foreign  dyn- 
asty. He  knew  the  value  of  famous  men 
as  contributors  of  signed  articles,  and 
he  was  quick  to  discover  voung  men  who 
surely  would  be  famous  If  they  had  the 
opportunity.  He  gave  them  this  op- 
portunity. The  roll  of  contributors  to 
Figaro  since  1854  is  an  impressive  one. 
Yet  there  were  periods,  after  de  Ville- 
messant's  death,  when  Figaro  lost 
ground,  especially  during  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  when  the  editorial  articles  and 
the  reports  of  the  trial  provoked  the 
antl-Dreyfusites  to  madness.  And  there 
were  years  when  Figaro  was  In  bad  odor, 
as  Is  seen  in  an  essay  by  .Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  where  he  speaks  of  the  elec- 
tric and  baleful  glare  in  front  of  the 
Figaro  office  as  symbolical  of  the  Jour- 
nal's character.   

The  music  hall  In  London  has  had 
stanch  defenders  and  glowing  eulo- 
gists from  the  time  when  Mr.  George  | 
Moore  praised  It  as  a  protest  against  j 
the  villa,  the  club,  and  all  forms  of  the 
smug  respectability  that  worked  In- 
famy to  art,  literature  and  life  to  that 
of  the  .present  when  prominent  actors 
and  actresses  see  in  It  the  salvation  of 
the  English  stage— that  Is.  when  they 
make  lucrative  engagements  with  the 
managers.  At  last  there  is  a  protesting 
voice.  Some  one  who  signs  himself  "A 
Lover  of  the  Music  Hall"  objects  stren- 
uously to  "the  nuisance  of  music  hall 
artists  addressing  personalities  to  va- 
rious members  of  their  audiences.  If  I 
am  sitting  in  a  highly-priced  stall  with 
either  my  wife  or  daughter  I  do  not 
particularly  want  to  be  the  butt  of 
pointed  personalities  from  the  stage.'' 
And  "Lover,  etc."  givves  this  painful 
instance: 

"This  last  week  only,  a  humble 
patron  of  the  gallery  at  a  leading  West 
end  hall  simply  let  his  appreciation  of 
the  artist  escape  in  a  humble  'bravo,' 
using  the  Christian  name  of  the  singer, 
who  immediately  retorted.  'Who's  that 
speaking  with  a  voice  like  a  ton  or 
coals?'  This  exceedingly  humorous  re- 
mark completely  disgusted  some  of  the 
better-class  patrons,  and  the  poor  fellow 
with  a  lady  seemed  much  disconcerted." 

Hut  the  poof  reilow  with  a  lady  began 
•  ;„.   n,.r.-oiiiiliM«'S.      What  business 
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|"Te  Speckled  Band"  Divertmy 
Play  Made  Out  of  a 
Detective  Story. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  THEATRE— First  perfor-| 
marye  In  America  of  "The  Speckled 
Band.  an  Adventure  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,"  a  drama  In  three  acta  and 
Ave  scenes  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
Pi  educed  by  Charles  Frohman. 

Dr.  Qrlmesby  Ry'.ott  Edwin  Stevens 

Enid  Snonor  Irene  Fen  wick 

Mrs.  Staunton   Katherine  Brook 

Roiif-ers  John  Flndlay 

All.  an  Indian  H.  U.  McCollumj 

Mr    Scort  Wilson  Cyril  ChadwUk 

Mr.   Armttage  Ben  Field, 

Mr.   f^onsbracei  Alexander  Frank 

Mr    Brewer  Ivan  F.  Sljflpson 

Mr.  Holt  Lioamttts..  Frank  Slmnnon 

Mr.  jdmea^B.  Monfag-ue  W.  Soderllng 

Mr.  Mllve£K>n  Ivan  F.  Simpson  | 

I  Billy   Kenneth  Melnken 

Dr.  Watson  J.  Ivo  Dawson 

j  Peters.....  C.  Later 

Mr  Sherlock  Holmes '. K. .  .Charles  Mlflward 
This  play,  founded  on  Sir  Conan 
i  Doyle's  story  of  the  same  name,  was 
produced  at  tha  Adelphl  Theatre  Lon- 
don, on  June  4.  1910.  It  Is  a  melodrama, 
and  to  use  the  classic  language  of  the 
Adelphi.  It  Is  a  howler.  , 

All  sane  and  normal  persons  have  a 
weakness  for  melodrama,  provided  It  is 
piping  hot,  and  stuffed  with  thrilling 
situations.  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  story  is 
!  familiar  to  every  one.  and  it  Is  enough 
to  say  there  Is  material  in  It  for  not 
only  thrilling  scenes,  hut  also  for  .the 
portraiture  of  character;  for  the  villian 
Is  original,  incomparable.  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes  Is  not  necessarily  the  conven- 
tional stage  detective,  and  Mr.  Armttage 
of  the  coroner's  jury  is  a  man  known 
in  every  village. 

The  more  extravagant  a  melodrama 
ta.  the  better  it  is  and  the  greater  its 
popular  success.  Sir  Conan  Doyle  be- 
gins his  play  in  a  manner  to  awaken 
Interest  and  suggest  mystery.  The 
sight  of  All,  the  epectacie  of  the  af- 
flicted Enid,  and  the  apparition  of  Dr. 
Rylott — these  at  once  rivet  the  atten- 
tion and  suggest  the  probability  of 
hideous  crimes  past  and  to  come.  Then 
fellows  an  excellent  and  realistic  scene, 
that  of  the  coroner's  jury  endeavoring 
to  solve  the  .mystery  of  the  death,  of 
Enid's  slater.  The  part  of  Mr.  Armtt- 
age, the  inquiring  and  uncontrollable 
juryman  who"  gloried  in  being  a  Meth- 
odist and  the  son  of  a  Methodist,  and 
also  in  his  calling  of  grocer,  was  capi- 
tally played  by  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr. 
Frank  gave  a  carefully  studied  imper- 
sonation of  the  coroner. 

A*fter  this  scene,  there  is  straight 
melodrama  to  the  end,  when  the  East 
Indian  snake,  not  finding  the  bell- 
rope  by  Enid's  bed  and  frrghtened  by 
Holmes'  rappings,  goes  back  to  the 
step-father's  chamber  and  kills  him. 
There  is  the  hard-faced  and  stern- 
voiced  housekeeper,  dressed  neatly  in 
black,  in->3)ve  with  the  doctor,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  his  luxuriant  whls- 
kerage  and  bullying  manner.  There 
Is  the  faithful,  creaky,  doddering  old 
butler,  in  mortal  terror  of  his  master. 
There  is  Dr.  Grimesby  Rylott,  a  villain 
of  the  deepest  dye,  so  palpably  a  vil- 
lain that  one  may  reasonably  wonder 
why  Enid  stayed  at  Stoke  Place  one 
day  after  she  was  of  age,  epeclally  as 
ahe  had  money  of  her  own.  Then  there 
is  our  friend,  Mr.  Sheijlock  Holmes, 
with  the  cocaine  bottle  and  the  slav- 
ishly adoring  Watson. 

The,more  absurd  and  preposterousithe 
situations— and  I  do  not  refer  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  snake— the  greater  the 
«nJoyment  of  the  very  large  audience 
last  night.  Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
The  audience  was  there  for  entertain- 
ment, and  it  was  highly  amused.  It 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  villain, 
and  thus  the  good,  old,  sound  traditions 
Of  melodrama  were  preserved. 
!L'A»i(l  Mr.  Stevens  was  most  amusing.! 
His  twitching  fingers,  facial  contor-i 
tlons,  nervous  gait,  voice  now  bel- 
lowing, now  pleading  in  false  and 
mutton-tallow  tones,  now  snarling, 
his  wheedling  and  his  threatening,  his 
jaunty,  arrogant,  fierce  airs,  his  bend- 
fag  of  the  poker,  his  very  clothesj 
pom  high  collar  to  queer  boots,  all 
■reclaimed  the  villain.  The  absence 
ft  cigarettes  made  him  none  the  less 
a  monster  of  crime.  And  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  old  familiar  paper 
Brought  out  for  Enid  to  sign.  Dr.1 
■rlmesby  Rylott!  The  Very  name, 
Bren  If  the  owner  had  not  been  a  re- 
Anglo-Indian  surgeon,  with  a 
;lously  strange,  nervous  behavior 
a  habit  of  having  milk  served 
in  his  room,  when  as  a  matter] 
ct  he  never  drank  it  even  with 
was  enough  to  convict  him  of 
ny.  Mr.  Stevens  pitched  ills  par-1 
mcf  in  a  high  and  hysterical 
This  deepened  the  enjoyment  of 
udlenee.  Had  he  been  less  rest- 
tnd  more  subtle,  we  should  all  of 
,ve  been  disappointed, 
le  sticklers  for  the  unities,  some 
cademic  souls,  might  object  to  the 
be;  ween  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  three 
rs  in  the  second  scene  of  the  sec- 
■  •  :  »  %rue  that  the  three  have 
ag  »o  do  with  the  subject  of  the 
a,  but  they  show-  the  greatness  of 
lolmes.  and  we  have  begun  toWook 
Is  friend  Watson  as  a  prejudiced 
me  in  favor  of  the  detective.  Mr 
rard  was  appropriately  calm,  de- 
re.    Imnwturhalile.    alwavs   on  the 


MACMILLEN'S  RECITAL 


American  Violinist  Plays  a  Concerto 
by  Ernst  and  Smaller  Pieces. 

l^.tO:  

Francis  Macmillen.  violinist,  assist- 
ed, by  Glno  Aubert,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Checker- 
ing Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Ernst  concerto  In  F  sharp  minor;  Bach, 
chaconne;  Schubert-WUhelmjl,  Ave 
Maria;  Mozart,  minuet;  Zarzycki,  ma- 


B.  F.   KEITH'S  BIJOU  THEATRE.  | 

Cielshu  girls  are  not  sawdust  dolls  any 
more  than  American  girls  when  It  domes 
to  affairs  of  the  heart    "In  a  Japanese 

TeaHouse."  a  one-act  play  at  B.  F\ 
Keith's  Bijou  Theatre,  this  Is  told  tune- 
fully   prettily,  and  for  the  most  part 
merrily.,   The  setting  for  the  musical 
I  wooing  and  heartbreak  of  Sakura^Ko- 
San  Is  the  Interior  of  Sakura's  tea  house 
—a  dalntv.  rice  pnper  room  with  an.  out- 
look through  sliding  rice  paper  doors  on 
the  flowering  cherry  garden.   To  Snkuia 
comes    Donald    Moore,    an  American. 
Melodiously    he   learns   Japanese,  and 
mclodlouslv    he  teaches   tlio  American 
mode  of  courtship.    Then  comes  Mrs. 
Leighton,  a  voung  widow,  revealing  to 
Snkura  the  tact  that  she  and  Donald 
are  practically  engaged,    and  Sakura's 
little  cherry-colored  bubble  bursts.  The 
music  is  very  pretty  and  the  geishas 
are  charming.    The  play  is  by  E.  M. 
Barbour  and  the  music  ny  Carl  Wllmore. 
The    cast    Includes   Margaret  Darrow, 
Frances   Woodbury,   Gejrtrude  Breene, 
Helen      Nichols,      Barbara  Brayton, 
Yvonne  Fortln  and  Frederic  Hastings. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


Mr.  Frederick  Boyle,  who  flnds  delight 
Msria;  Mozart,  minuet;  Zarzycki,  ma-  fit  jn  writlng  about  red-haired 

zourka;  Saint-Saens,  introduction  nd  tnc  tl.adltions  concerning  their , 

rondo  capriccioso;   Glazunoff.   medlta-  a  ac.hlevements,  has  been ; 

tlons;  Paganlnl.  "Moise"  Kantasle  (for  ^^nthtl  nucstion  Aether  tailed 
G  string  alone).  *  „  „_,,, 

Mr.  Macmillen,  who  was  warmly  re-  men  are  now  on  the  eartn. 
eeived  at  recent  concerts  of  the  Bos-    The     Lieutenant-Governor     or  new 
ton  Symphony  orchestra,  proved  equally  r..inp.-,  i<5  inclined  to  believe  in  the  ex-! 
p'easlng  in  the  Intimac  y  of  a  smaller  """"^  "»  *  *         .     .       .  ..  creatures 
hall.    His  technical  proficiency  is  ad-  istence    of    these,  favoied  creatuies. 
mirable;   he  is  an   imaginative   inter-  sober-minded   persons  in    New  ^"'^1 
preter;  his  manner  on  the  stage  is  dig-  do   not  scoff   when   the  story  is  toia. 
tiifled.    His  tone  Is  full  and  of  beautiful  |  Mr    Boyle  gravely  says  that  the  eyi- 
riualitv.     Occasionally,  however,  he  is ,  deuce  js     "profuse,  consistent  and  cii- 
Inclmed'    to    overemphasize    emotional  cumstantial."    Yet  if  tailed  men  are  com- 
passagew.     He  then  scrapes  and  slurs  mon,  and  many  witnesses  have  wintered 
and  the  effect  is  considerably  spoiled. 

The  concerto,  with  due  consideration 
for  the  lack  felt  of  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, was  uninteresting,  vague 
and  monotonous  in  character;  but  it 
was  a  medium  for  Mr.  Macmlllen's 
technic  and  as  such  was  excellently 
rendered.  Especially  notable  was  the 
legato  playing. 

Mr.  Macmillen  was  at  his  best  in 
the  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capricci- 
oso, and  charming  in  the  shorter 
pieces,  notably  Mozart's  Minuet,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  stateliness  and  ele- 
gance. 

Mr.  Aubert  was  a  satisfactory  ac- 
companist. An  audience  of  fair  size 
showed  its  appreciation  and  the  vio- 
linist added  to  the  program. 

PARK  THEATRE— "Seven  Days,"  a 
farce  in  three  acts  by  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  and  Avery  Hppwood.  The 
cast:  1  ^0^-f*>*/tA 

James  Wilson ...  1.  .j. . .'  Albert  Brown 

Dallas  Brown  "  Allan  Pollock 

Tom  Harbison  Carl  Eckstrom 

Officer  Flannlgan  Jay  Wilson 

Tubbv  McGirk  William  Evlllo 

Hobbs  F.  C.  Butler 

Bella  Knowles  ;  Hope  Latham 

Anne  Brown  Florence  Iteed 

Kit  McNair  Georgia  O'Ramey 

Aunt  Sellna  Lucille  LaVerne 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

A  Vaudeville  Show  That  Is  a  Rem- 
edy for  Mental  Depression. 
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The  man  who  put  together  the  show 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week 
must  be  something  of  a  physician,  for 
he  has  concocted  a  remedy  for  mental 
depression.  The  prescription  is  com- 
pounded this:  Two  grains  of  music, 
three  of  racy  sketch,  one  of  .acro- 
batics, one  of  classic  dancing,  one  of 
song  and  another  of  burlesque  with 
a  drahm  of  exciting  pictures.  These, 
taken  in  doses  20  minutes  apart,  pro- 
duce, first,  a  state  of  Interest,  then 
expectation  and,  finally, ' laughter. 

The  Hlckey  brotheK  are  three  acro- 
bats who  haven't  an  old  trick  in  their 
bag.  / 

"What  Happened  In  Room  44"  is  an 
interesting  sketch  showing  the  clever 
but  costly  ruse  of  a  bright  young  hotel 
man  to  keep  His  house  from  the  dis- 
grace of  a  suicide,  and  with  a  laugh  on 
the  bright  younij  man  in  the  end.  The 
unhappy  woman's  soliloquy  into  the  gun 
muzzle,  however,  is  a  bit  too  serious 
for  an  all-fun  program. 

Albert  Hole,  a  former  choirboy  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  sings  in  a  delight- 
ful, boyish  soprano  some  old  and  new 
songs  which  everybody  loves. 

Florence  Noyes  and  Walter  Stiles,  who> 
make  their  vaudeville  debut,  introduce 
their  own  Interpretation  of  classic  myths 
in  dance  panto  nime  and  work  out  some 
pretty  and  graceful  effects  in  Flora  and 
Zephyr,  Darfus  and  Cassia  and  Daphne 
and  Aoollo. 

Charles  and  Rosle  Coventry  are 
novelty  musical  entertainers,  but 
their  entertainment  is  not  novel, 
though  they  are  skilful.  Ruby  Ray- 
mond's company  of  street  urchins  pre. 
tend  they  are  amateurs  on  their  first 
night  before  the  footlights,  and,  while 
they  seldom  bring  a  laugh,  cause 
manv  a  smile. 

Edgar  Blxley  and  Henry  Fink  have 
attempted  to  burlesque  Melba  and 
Caruso.  "Ta-ra-ra-ra  Boom-deay," 
mixed  with  "Tannhauser"  and  "Car- 
men," Is  something  to  be  heard.  It 
raises  Interesting  speculations  as  to 
how  grand  opera  would,  go  at  Coney 
Island.  "The  Photo  Shop"  Is  a  bright 
I  musical  comedy  presented  by  Jesse  L. 
Lasky,  Introducing'  some  good  songs. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSK  —  "ine 
Wolf,"  by  Eugene  Walter.     The  cast: 

Jules  Bau'bien  B.  Fernander 

Andrew  McTavish  Tom  Burrough 

Hilda  McTavish  Mildred  Hyland 

Batiste  Le  Grand  HobeTto  Deshon 

William  McDonald  William  Crlmans 

p/eorge  Iluntly  Robert  T.  Lothian 


•they  were  never  without  sticks  where- 
with to  make  a  hole  In  the  ground  for 

the  convenience  of  the  stumps."  They 
could  not  lie  on  their  backs.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Chalmers  was  killed  and  eaten  be- 
fore he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
his  tailed  brethren. 


and  summered  with' them,  t  Is  surptttr 
ing  that  some  pleasingly  tailed  man  has 
not  appeared  in  vaudeville  as  a  i  n  al  of 
Peter  and  Consul.  Mr.  Boyle  does  not 
refer  to  this  opportunity  for  managers 
of  music  halls  to  add  to  the  hat  of  their 
attractions,  but  he  says  that  Tie  could 
cite  "respectable  authority"  for  the  phe-  ( 
nomenon  in  Abyssinia,  Borneo,  the  re- 
gion of  the  Amazon,  Paraguay,  China, 
Guiana,  Persia  and  the  Soudan. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  there  are! 
wild  men  In  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  not  all  In  the  Great  Wild  East  Show, 
j  which  gives  a  continuous  performance  in 
New  York,  nor  in  the  Great  Wild  Show 
I  at  Washington,  which  may  be  seen  in 
sessions.    There  is  a  wild  man  in  Maine 
who  lives  in  the  woods  and  comes  out 
scantily  clad  and  with  horrible  leaping 
and    crying    to    frighten    teachers  and 
little  children.    There  is  a  wild  man  in 
Connecticut  whose  dwelling  is  a^ave-a 
dismal  person  with  matted  hair  and I  ai 
sinister  countenance.    He  t°rage>  in  the 
neighborhood    and    refuses   to  answer 
Lading  questions.    Then  there  is  a .  wUd 
man   in   Indiana,   who,   when  purbiied. 
climbs   nimbly  to  the  topmost  b i  an<  h 
and  disappears  with  an  exultant  y*»'i*° 
gether  with  the  tree.     J here  are  ouier 
American   wild   men.     There   W«B  one 
some  years  ago  in  Vermont  who  was 
now  sleeping  in  a  marble  <  ua.ry  and 
now  tapping  maple  trees  toi    sap.     v\  e 
have  mentioned  only  the  most^onsp  ru- 
ous  of  these  picturesque  beitigs.  There 
are    lesser    lights    no    doubt    hi  many 
states     Mr    Joe  Cone  assures  us  that 
there  'are  specimens  near  Gungywamp, 
Ct     and  thev  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  anThropolosist.     This  law  Pe'tams 
throughout  the  country;  no  one  of  the 
wild  men  is  tailed. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Guinea  states  in  a  careful  report  that 
his  exhibits  have  a  long  and  prehen- 
sible  tail.    In  other  countries  the  tail 

is  described  as  always  \ rom.,fo"l"  A° 
six  inches  in  length  and  sadly  lack- 
in  e  in  elasticity.  Observers  state  an 
nfe&tlng8  fact:  the  sftprt-talled  bore 
holes  in  their  wooden  seats,  for  per 
sonal  accommodation. 

Mr.  Boyle  reminds  his  readers  that 
for  centuries  Englishmen  were 
credited  with  tails.  Bishop  Bale 
wrote:  "An  Englishman  cannot  now  . 
travayle  in  an  other  land,  by  way  of  i 
marchandyse  or  any  other ^occupy-; 
inge  but  it  is  most  contumeliously 
thrown  in  his  teethe  that  al  English 
have  tailes."  Greeks  and  Sicilians  In 
the  Crusades  taunted  Coeur  de  Lion 
bv  crying,  "Tailed  Englishemen.  so 
that  lie  was  goaded  to  the  storming 
of  Messina.  When  the'  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury withdrew  from  Damictta,  the 
Comte  d'  Artois  exclaimed:  "Now  are 
we  noble  Frenchmen  well  rid  or 
those  tailed  English!"  And  Mr.  Boyle 
gives  another  instance:  in-the  cam- 
paign of  Bannockburn  the  Scots  sang 
libellous  songs  against  the  tailed 
English  (Angli  caudati). 

There  was  an  origin  for  this  legend. 
When  Becket  fled  from  hie  King,  men 
of  Strood  near  Rochester,  plundered  his 
baggage  and  cut  off  the  tails  o£  his 
I  horses.    (Randulf  de  Broe  really  did 
this  later  on.)  Becket  then  excomnmni-  , 
:  cated    these    men    of    Rochester  who 
'found  themselves  at  once  equipped  with 
i  horses'  tails  and  the  male  children  of  j 
I  the  neighborhood  wet;e  henceforth  born  i 
tailed.    Mr.  Boyle  does  not  say  these  un- 
1  fortunate  men  were  "at  once  equipped,  ! 
etc.     He    prefers    the    phrase    "found  I 
themselves   equipped    upon    the   spot.  | 
We  were  under  the  Impression  that  Mr.  t 
Boyle  was  a  sober-minded  person,  one : 
not  given  to  vain  Jesting. 

Vampires  as  a  rule  were  reared  in  i 
Hungary,  but  New  Guinea  seems  to  be 
the  habitat  of  the  tailed  men.  The 
|  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers  heard  all  about 
Ithem  years  ago.  The  tails  were  theni 
l  "short  stumps."     An   old  native  urged! 


Leaving  Mr.  Boyle,  let  us  recall  the 

statement  of  the  late  Lieut.  Boyd-Alex- 
ander to  the  effect  that  the  people  in 
the  Nassarawa  Province  wear  tails  as 
well  as  discs.  "The  Yergum  told  me 
that  the  Gazum  people  have  talis  about 
six  Inches  long,  for  which  they  have  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  when  they  sit 
down."  ^^^^ 

There  Is  abundant  testimony  to  prove 
that  there  have  been  tailed  men.  There 
were   the  creatures  known   as  satyrs,  j 
They  are  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ:  "But 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there;! 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  | 
creatures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there, 
and  satyrs  shall  dance  there"  (Isaiah 
xlii.,  21) ;  and  again:  "The  wild  beasts  I 
of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  I 
shall  cry  to  his  fellow"  (Isaiah  xxxiv., 
14).    It  Is  well  known  that  the  satyr  had 
the  gift  of  speech — he  was  often  fluent 
In  conversation.    He  should  not  be  idly 
classed  with  the  lower  beasts.    The  Re- 
vised  Version   translates    the  Hebrew 
"wild  goats";  but. these  translators  were 
of   a  sadly   materialistic   nature,  men 
without    poetry   in     their     souls,  and 
science    without   a    dash    of  emotion 
"hardens  all* within   and  petrifies  the 
feelings."    In  the  huge  illustrated  Bibles 
of  our  boyhood  these  satyrs  had  the  face 
of  man  and  a  long  and  curly  tall;  they 
were  no  goats.    In  Topsell's  natural  his- 
tory, published  in  1607,  the  satyr's  tall  is 
one  to  command  respect  and  admiration. 
Goats,    forsooth!     Tut-tut,    pish,  like- 
wise go  to!     There  is  a  picture  of  a 
seated  satyr  in  the  "Temple  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,"  and  he  has  a  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  tail  gracefully  curled  by 
his  side.  The  Jewish  encyclopedia  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  word  satyr  was 
applied  to  a  demon,  a  false  god,  "or  a 
hairy  being."    He  was  always  tailed. 


The  centaur  of  course  had  a  tail,  so 
did  that  species  of  animal  known  as 
the  mantichor,  who's  face  and  ears 
were  like  unto  a  man's  "even  to  the 
carefully  trimmed  moustacheios."  The 
mantichor  was  a  man-eater,  a  tailed 
cannibal.  There  were  strange  men  in  the 
old  days.  Men  whose  one  foot  was  so 
large  that  it  served  as  an  umbrella  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun  when  they 
were  sleeping  in  the  desert;  men  with 
one  eye,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead;  men  whose  eyes  and  nose 
and  mouth  were  in  the  middle  of  their 
breast;  and  there  were  still  more 
singular  men  in  Northern  Africa,  of 
whom  accurate  descriptions  are  still 
extent.  Tailed  men  were  to  be  met 
everywhere.   

There  are  writers  who  delight  in  the 
thought  that  certain  organs  of  the  body, 
being  superfluous,  should  be  removed 
to  make  man  simpler.  They  would  cut 
out  the  appendix  and  other  portions  of 
the  interior  clockwork.  An  ingenious 
Frenchman  a  few  years  ago  wrote  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  novel  on  this 
subject  in  which  the  aim  of  the  hero,  a 
surgeori,  shaped  men  and  women  by  his 
diabolical  skill  into  monads.  Truly 
thoughtful  men  may  well  lament  the 
general  disappearance  of  the  tail,  which 
would  be  useful  and  ornamental  even 
in  these  days.  To  healthy  boys  a  tail 
would  be  indispensable— especially  in  the 
month  of  chestnuts  and  walnuts.  An 
Englishman  warming  himself  in  the 
traditional  manner  before  a  sea-coal 
Are  might  play  gracefully  with  the  ap- 
pendage, and  thus  point  an  argument  or 
add  force  to  an  epigram  In  walking 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  light  slick 
to  occupy  the  hand.  When  Coleridge's 
devil  visited  the  earth,  his  snug  little 
farm,  he  took  no  stick. 
Over  the  bill  and  over  the  dale 

And  he  went  over  the  plain; 
And  backward  and  forward  he  switched  his 
long  tall  j 

A«  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

ANION  WITEK 
,  ASMLOIST 

Concert  Masters  Debut  in  New' 
Role  at  Symphony  Or- 
,  chestra's  Rehearsal. 


By.  PHILIP  HALE. 
The   fourth    public   rehearsal  of  the 
Boston      Symphony      Orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler,   conductor,  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
Anton  Witek,  the,  -concert  master  of  the  , 
orchestra,  played,  as  a  solo  violinist  for 
the  first  time  in.' this  country.    The  pro- 
gram was  as  tfillows: 
Andiinto  cllu  mofo  from  the  "linauished" 

Symphony.  ..  y.  Selmbert 

Symphony  No.  .'j,  F  umjor  Brahms 

Concerto  In  U  major  for  violin  Beethoven 

Comedy  overture.  "Puck"  Slrnbe1 

The  mof  emcnt  from  Schubert's  sym- 
ohony  wa's  prefixed,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  | 
Julia  VJrird  Howe,  to  the  program  ori- 
ginally announced.  The  choice  was  per- 
5»tis  ran  unusual  one.  but  the  music  ot 
"   oKwfrert  bv  reason  of  its  gentle  melan- 


••'"^rpecl  to  many  singularly  appropriate. 

p.  rj  roic  funeral  march  is  a  fitting;  tri- 

■>».itp    to    a    distinguished    warrior  or 

na    Miian     Mrs.  Howe  wrote  her  own 

■e?  ic  hymn.  Yesterday  there  was  no 
c-j  sl^p  for  wild,  tempestuous  lamenta- 

i<tf  ,  for  tlie  expression  of  hopeless  grief, 
f.   music  of  Schubert  inspired  a  m^ol- 

s  ve  mood  and  the  thought  of  the 
*tness  and  light  of  the  well-rounded 
.  And  this  music,  while  It  is  not 
'minate,  has  what  might  be  called  a 

V»  manly  quality.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
it  soms  at  the  end  of  the  movement 

|  ike  out  with  incongruous  applause. 
J  In    his    third    symphony  Brahms 

'•  rate  with  a  freedom  that  is  missed 
i  '  Tiis  first,  although  some  Insist  that 
I  »yb  first  is  the  greatest  of  the  four. 
(Admirable  as  Is  the  structure  of  the 

>ne  in  C  minor,  the  composer  was  too 
•  ■onscious  of  Beethoven's  mighty 
tshade.  Possibly  Brahms  could  not  es- 
cape from  the  prophecy  of  Schumann, 
Always  ready  to  take  himself  seri- 
ously— and  he  was  constitutionally, 
fcerious — he  felt  that  he  must  show : 
Tnlmself  to  be  the  Messiah  announced 
Itv  Schumann.  As  Beethoven  was  the 
last  of  the  great  symphonic  writers, 
Brahms  could  not  fall  below  the  level 
of  the  Ninth,  and  so  in  the  music  of 
the  first  we  see  Brahms  laboring  to 
maintain  a  lofty  and  commanding  po- 
sition. 

Now  in  the  third  symphony  Brahms 
wrote  with  greater  spontaneity.  His 
workmanship  was  as  excellent  as  before 
— witness  the  use  of  the  first  three  notes, 
the  upper  voice  of  the  introductory 
•chords  in  later  passages;  but  the  work- 
manship is  not  so  obvious;  it  never 
Btand3  between  the  musical  thought  and 
the  hearer;  it  does  not  take  the  place  of 
musical  thought.  And  in  this  symphony 
there  Is  a  wealth  of  musical  ideas  which 
are  musically  employed. 

Frbm  the  superb  arrogance  of  the 
opening,  the  arrogance  of  a  master 
conscious  of  his  strength  and  exulting 
in  It  to  the  last  pages  of  the  finale,  in 
which,  as  Mr.  Apthorp  said  felicitously, 
"the  ghost"  of  the  first  theme  steals 
awrtv  In  the  strings,  the  symphony  is 
for  the  most  part  a  blend  of  strength 
and  beauty.  The  old  reproach  of 
crabbedness  cannot  here  Justly  be 
brought  against  the  composer.  Here 
are  no  cryptic  measures.  / 

It  was  said  of  the  second  symphony 
that  in  It  Brahms  showed  too  plainly 
his  acquaintance  with  Mendelssohn,  for 
there  are  always  hunters  after  reminis- 
cences who  shut  their  ears  to  every- 
thing except  a  fancied  resemblance.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  that  Brahms  was 
.icrused  of  taking  an  idea  for  his  second 
movement  from  the  "Prayer"  in  Her-' 
old's  "Zaropa."  The  resemblance  Is 
slight  and  momentary.  It  might  with 
more  justice  be  said  that  in  the  first 
movement  there  is  a  fleeting  recollec- 
tion of  the  song  of  the  sirens  In  Wag- 

The  second  movement  is  in  Itself  the 
Ir-rist  interesting  of  the  four.  It  lns»s 
when  the  sentiment  is  long  drawn  out 
bv  reason  of  too  slow  a  pace.  Yester- 


I'uniisnin^    Mouses    tw  spell    the    Word  I 
"street,"  wiicn  it  is  used  alter  the  name  ■ 
of  the  street,  with  a  small,  or  lower  case  I 
»  '   Instead  of  a  capital  letter.    The  I 
Germans  follow  the  same  rule..   There  j 
have   been    English   writers,   as   FHz:  I 
gerald.    who  capitalized  all   nouns,  a 
practice    commonly    observed     among ! 
writers  of  tiie  earlier  centuries  but  not 
invariably.    There  have  been  attempts 
among  the  Germans  to  do  away  with  I 
this  capitalization  of  nouns. 


Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  wrote  realistic 
stories  that  were  published  in  a  vol- 
ume and  entitled,  "Tales  of  Mean 
Streets,"  and  long  before  him  Balzac 
commented  on  the  physiognomy  of 
Parisian  streets;  how  this  one  suggest- 
ed squalid  life;  another  one  invited 
even  the  innocent  to  atrocious  deeds. 
There  are  streets  that  at  high  noon  are 
conniving  and  sinister.  The  houses 
wink  slyly;  they  chuckle  with  horrid 
glee;  or  they  are  blank  and  mum,  and 
their  secrets  cannot  be  wrung  from 
them.  Or  the  street  may  be  innocent 
enough,  but  dreary,  with  dwellers  of 
drab  lives. 


There  might  then  be  a  differentiation. 
Important,  brilliant,  aristocratic  streets 
might  well  be  capitalized  throughout;  ! 
humble  streets,  .those  that  are  poverty- 
stricken  and  those  that  are  warrens 
for  criminals  might  have  the  word 
street  ■  begin  with  a  lower-case  "B." 
rhus  the  streets  of  a  city  might  have 
a  rating  that  would  serve  the  conven- 
ience oi  strangers.  The  objection  might 
be  raised  that  this  classification  would 
lead  to  snobbishness;  but  there  are  al- 
ptck>y  8treete  tnat  ar<*  open  to  this  sus- 


there,'"  again  the  sweep  of  the  thumb 
"can  hardly  be  called  a  palace,  but  I 
find  it  admirably  suited  to  sociological 
research.  I  make  It  a  point  to  be  punct- 
ual at  meals,  to  observe  the  manners, 
the  mental  processes  of  my  fellow- 
boarders.  They  are  a  fine  lot,  but  at 
times  they  are  disconcerting  as'  when 
yesterday  at  the  evening  meal  there 
was  an  animated  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
really  a  great  man.''  Mr.  Johnson,  leav- 
ing, did  not  give  a  clue  to  his  address. 
He  said  that  afternoons  he  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Public  Library,  and  he  had 
chosen  his  winter  home  with  a  view  to 
that  convenience.  He  has  already  an 
Ingenious  plan  for  the  ventilation  of 
Bates  Hall,  and  is  preparing  a  petition 
that  in  certain  instances  applicants  for 
books  of  reference  should  first  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a  bath  in  the  basement. 
It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Johnson,  a  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  should  be  so  fastidi- 
ous. He  should  surely  know  that  the 
French,  the  most  polite  nation,  and  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  great  monarch 
Louis  XIV.,  were  not  addicted  to  soap 
and  hot  or  cold  water;  that  Henry  IV. 
was  not  bodily  sweet  and  wholesome: 
that  noble  dames  visiting  in  convents 
were  looked  on  with  pity  and  even  ac- 
cused of  impiety  when  they  asked  timid- 
ly and  once  a  month  for  a  footbath. 


! 

i 


gave  great  pleasure.  The  tone  was  son- 
orous in  fortissimo  passages,  and  the 
hrass  was  not  forced  as  is  sometimes 
the  case.  There  was  a  nice  sense  of 
i.il  proportion  and  tonal  contrasts, 
and  there  was  the  elasticity  that  al- 


at  the  name  of  Brahms  likened  his 
muse  to  a  gypsy  dancing  In  corsets. 
Yesterday  this  gypsy  was  free  and  un- 
ci nfined. 

Mr.  Strube's  overture  was  performed 
here  for  the  first  time  last  spring.  It 
Is  a  genial  fanciful  composition,  de- 
lightfully scored.  In  many  respects  It  I 
Is  the  most  human  of  his  works.  Mr. 
Strube's  talent  is  Indisputable  and  it 
has  long  been  recognised.  In  some  of 
his  compositions  this  talent  Is  purely  a 
cerebral  effort.  In  the  overture  the 
fancy  Is  something  more  than  harmonic 
and  orchestral  cleverness.  Here  the 
themes  have  defined  charm  and  musical 
interest  lies  beneath  the  handsome  or- 
Iress.  Nor  Is  there  ever  the 
of  deliberate  experiments  with 
Instruments. 
Mr.  Wllek  gave  an  uncommonly  fine 


Some  years  ago  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  a 
person  who  wished  to' have  "acknowl- 
edged social  position"  was  compelled  to 
live  in  one  of  a  half  dozen  streets  in  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  city.  Theae  have 
^i„i  many  Jest8  at  the  expense  6f  Phll- 
Iro  .       because  social  lines  there  were 

™pJ  according  to  the  streets.  Here 
i!t.Dii?„  V.  n  at  least  two  streets  of 
.jweiifng  houses  It  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence on  which  side  of  the  street  vou* 

fed  .£.ibiJ?M  far  more  d^°crat°ic 
f™  sensible  In  this  respect. 

There  are  "exclusive"  streets,  as 
there  are  "exclusive"  clubs.    But  how 

£!n-*"*  *tr?et  be  "«cluslve."  unless  it 

a 
vas 
At  a 

bolts    were    drawn  or 
stretched  across  the  entrances 
wna  allowed  to  enter  or 
ie  morning.  The  ghetto  at 
o    exclusive."  it  no  longer 
is  is  to  be  deplored,  for  It 
Its 
listed 
lal. 


Current  Popularity  in  Contrast 
with  Sentiment  Expressed 
Only  70  Years  Ago. 


oha!nSrtThe  V  each''-n<J  ^th 

cnain.    The  ghetto  In   Frank'ort  wa 

Sl..Sfar!    fam?»?ly   exclusive  At 


i'rtaln  hour 


d  no 


houses  of  damp  mot 
With  filth;  plctu'resqu 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  on  us 
yesterday  and  said  that  he  should  spend 

the  winter  in  bo^,,,  for  the  ^ 
of  sociological   Investigation.     He  has 


it  he 
tfould 


MR.  MAUGHAM'S  NEW  COMEDY 


His  '"Grace"  Finds  Little  Favor 
in  London;  Leroux's  New 
Opera  Pleases. 


A-eep  o 
I'd  no 


I  Will  sc 

those 


are  "Men  of  Boston 
lnen — what  we  could 


perfn 
That 

flcleti 
had 


Beethoven's 
low  rare  technical  pro- 
ofed, for  his  repiitatloi 
I;  but  the  performance 
or  higher  qualities.  Mr 
fthoven's  music  so  that 

directly  from  the  soul 


stoutest  soul. 


fol- 


Vlollnlst,  but  the  first  thought  was  of  the 
music  Itself,  and  not  of  the  music  as 
played  by  Mr.  Witek  or  by  this  one  or 
that  one  of  his  predecessors.  He  played 
with  serene,  not  Indifferent,  composure, 
Tor  Beethoven  and  the  au- 
vlrtuoso  was  forgotten  In 


dlence.  Th 
the  artist. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
we»k  will  be  as  follows:  Rachmainoff 
Symphony  No.  L'  (repeated  bv  request)  ; 
Isouard,  air  from  "Jeannot  "and  Colin" 
(Miss  Ocr.il. ihw  Farrar)  ;  Monslgny, 
Chaconne  and  Rlgadon  from  "Aline, 
Queen  of  Golconda"  ( Miss  Farrar)  ; 
Beethoven,  overture  to  "Egmont." 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


And  Mr.  Johnson  discoursed  as 
oT "mpoael-  Iows:  "Ic  ls  slnB«lar  how  a  summer 
»  the  ability  of  the;  cottage  with  the  view  of  sea  and  sky. 

the  sense  of  far  oft  horizon  and  limit- 
less space  above,  fades  from  the  mind 
as  soon  as  the  owner  comes  under  the 

Whin  t  Ci.y»  IM6  Take  ,ny  own  case- 
hP"  I  left  Clamport  I  feared  lest  a 
neighbor  Improving  his  place  would 
ruin  my  road  by  teaming.  He  pur- 
poses to  make  an  artificial  pond  and 
up  to  the  day  of  leaving  I  was  obsessed 
by  the  thought  of  a  breeding-place  for 
mosquitoes,  and  I  saw  my  causeway 
swept  away  by  the  winter  tides  which 
swelling  the  salt  creek  would  be  ob- 
structed by  the  new  dam.  I  wondered 
a iso  wnetner  the  carpenter,  the  painter 
and  others  would  do  faithfully  the  work 
allotted  them  during  mv  absence 

"Now  this  cottage,  the  neighbor  the 
creek,  the  villagers  are  all  as  remote 
■s  though  they  were  in  Thibet.   I  shall 


ie  Herald  has  received  the  followlr 
?r  from  a  former  dweller  In  Brool 


be  reminded  of  Clamport  only  by  the 
bills  that  will  come  from  time  to  "time  I 
ror  I  left  hastily  and  it  is  not  a  wise 
iractlce  to  pay  cash  on  the  nail  for 
neat  fish  vegetables,  groceries  de- 
I  and  consumed.    I  find  that  vil- 


•  "The  selectmen  nt  »h.  t„™„  »«  t>  »i  'ogers  ore  suspicious  of  summer  cot- 
lltie  imor.  I  .  W  of  Brook,  takers  who  wish  to  settle  their  bills 
■  At.  wna,ever  authority  still  with  I  bv  lh"  week  or  the  month.  They  pre- 
l  defective  aesthetic  «/>n.«>  >,„,.,.  „i  ....  I  fe-  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  c  «jpn 


for  the 
Is  used 


have  elected 
"  Report,  a  small  init 
word  street  when  tt 
In  combination  with 


They  pre 

be  paid  at  the  end  of  a  season 
nen  they  can  send  a  bill  without 
;pnrate  items.  As  a  rule  they  are 
onest,  and  add  only  the  amount  that 
summer  cottager  is  expected  to  pay. 
«  a  sort  of  village  tax— not  town  tax. 
it  that  Is  high  enough,  the  Lord 
nows— but  as  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
vlng  there  and  beluir  on  social  terms 
1th  the  old  inhabitants. 
"Nor  shall  I  regret  my  absence  until 
»rly  In  the  spring  when  the  city  with 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
1  The  Boston  Opera  company  will  begin  | 
[  Its  second  season  a  week  from  tomor- 
row. The  list  of  singers  and  the  list  of 
•penis  to  be  performed  are  now  familiar, 
and  there  is  naturally  much  interest  in 
the  coming  performances.  The  interest 
Ie  more  than  local. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  about  70 
year-  ago  opera  wa*  severely  censured  ! 
In  London  as  immoral.  There  was  then 
no  reference  to  any  particular  opera. 
Distinction  was  made  by  certain  opera- 
goers  between  "harmless"  and  "lm- ! 
moral"  operas.  Immoral  on  account  of 
their  subject.  "Don  Giovanni,"  for  ex- 
ample, was  condemned  by  hundreds,  as 
were  "La  Travlata."  "Robert  the  Devil," 
and  afler  them  "Faust."  Some  may  re. 
member  the  diatribe  of  Dr.  Dlo  Lewis 
against  Gounod's  opera.  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  always  a  bit  of  a  prig,  was 
shocked  by  "Fra  Dlavolo," 

tn  1M2,  however,  there  were  printed 
protests  against  the  opera  itself,  and 
even  George  Cruikshank,  in  his  lllus- 
trntlon  of  Vanity  Fair  for  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  pictured  the  opera  booth, 
the  ballet  booth  and  the  theatre  booth 
as  favorite  resorts  of  the  depraved 
and  godless.   

A  little  pamphlet  of  52  page's  enti- 
tled "The  Opera  Ticket:  A  Dialogue." 
was  published  In  London  by  James 
Nesbit  &  Co.  In  1842.  The  dialogue  Is 
between  Lady  Fanny  Seymour  and 
MI-*=  Caroline  Howard.  Fanny  has 
bought  an  opera  ticket  for  Caroline 
and  asks  If  she  may  call  for  her. 

Caroline  declines  the  Invitation, 
"having  of  late  seriously  considered 
the  nature 'of  the  amusement,  I  feel 
myself,  much  as  I- love  music,  consci- 
entiously Impelled  to  give  up  the  op- 
era." Fanny  answers  that  she  was 
not  prepared  to  find  her  friend  one  of 
the  overparticular,  "whose  delight , 
seems  to  be  to  go  about,  microscope  In  ' 
hand,  spying  out  evil  In  everything, 
turning  motes  into  monsters,  and  try- 
ing to  make  the  world  too  good  for 
anybody  but  themselves  to  live  in." 
Caroline  Insists  that  she  is  rational, 
and  says  she  will  go  to  the  opera  If 
Fanny  can  tell  her  where  to  look  for 
the  "neutralizing  good"  in  the  opera. 
"In  the  ballet?" 

Fanny  at  once  shakes  her  head.  "Oh, 
no.  don't  speak  to  me  of  the  horrid  bal- 
let!  You  cannot  abominate  it  more  than 
I  do.  I  consider  the  encouragement  given 
to  this  odious  exhibition  a  slur  upon 
the  character  of  a  Christian  public, 
and  I  make  a  point  of  withdrawing 
whenever  it  begins.  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive a  set  of  dancing  men  and  women 
standing  upon  their  toes  and  twirling 
about  on  one  leg,  like  so  many  sense- 
less tee-to-tums,  to  be  very  fit  sport 
ttor  Juggernaut  on  his  throne  or  for  the 
pastern  monarch  who  Is  much  on  a  par 
[with  this  wooden  divinity  in  point  of 
intelligence;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how 
Buch  a  contemptible  and  in  every  respect 
objectionable  amusement  should  find 
ifavor  In  the  eyes  of  the  most  moral  and 
religious  people  in  the  world,  as  we 
modestly  call  ouselves." 

Caroline  tells  her  that  as  long  as  she 
countenances  by  her  presence  and  sup- 
ports by  her  money  the  establishment  of 
which  the  ballet  forms  an  Important 
part,  she  encourages  "a  profession  most 
dangerous  to  the  virtue  and  destructive 
of  the  respectability  of  those  engaged 


Then  follows  an  entertaining  discus- 
sion   of    the    question    whether  ballet 
lancers    can    be    reputable  persons 
Fanny  quotes  the  "ballet-loving  people" 
who  insist  that  "no  virtue  or  respecta- 
bility can  be  destroyed  at  least  on  our 
stage,   as  no  woman   of  virtue  or  re- 
spectability would  enter  so 'disreputable 
a  profession."   Caroline  quotes,  In  turn, 
(Several  instances  in  which  "the  respect-! 
(able  and  really  well  disposed,  allured  by  j 
Mhe  solicitation  of  friends  and  the  de- ' 
^ire  of  gain  to  the  boards  of  the  opera  i 
house,  have  fallen  victims  solely  to  the 
I  snares   and   temptations  of  this  soul- 
1  destroying  profession.'.' 

She  indulges  in  a  fine  burst  after  | 
saying  there  is  hope  for  the  wanderer 
(In  the  street:.  "But  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  flattered,  courted,  almost  dei- 
fied opera  dancer.     In  her  vice  looks 
boldly   into    the    faces    of  thousands 
fof  the  good  and  virtuous,  and  quails 
not  beneath  their  gaze,  for  she. knows 
.that    nothing    but    approving  smiles 
will  greet  her.   In  her,  vice  is  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  roses  -are  scattered 
[  upon  her  path;    she  is  received  with 
a  shout  of  ecstasy  when  she  appears, 
and  is  dismissed  with  the  same  honors 
.when  she  retires.      Cold  and  hunger 
never   come   near  her   dwelling,  and 
luxury  in  every  shape .  pampers  this 
poor  slave  of  sin;  and  thus  her  fetters 
are  riveted  so  firmly  that  nothing  but 
•a  miracle  can  loose  them.      I  have 
never  considered  such  a  one  but  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  commiseration; 
for  I  know  that  she.  like  mvself,  must 
one  day   he  laid  upon   her  deathbed; 
that  she,  like  myself,  must  stand  at 
the  last  awful  tribunal,   'to  give  an 
account  of  the  things  done  Into  the 
j  body,'  and  I  verily  believe  it  will  be 
I- more  tolerable  f Or  her  in  the  day  of 
judgment   than   for  those  enlightened 

•  Christians  who  feel  these  things  to  be 

IffiUX  \0,  ^Sd.  yet  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition  to   their  own  upright  convic- 
I  tlons.' 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anv  one 
f^lh.,ve  wrlt'en  so  savagely  and  so 
lgnorantly  about  women  who  as  a  class 
are  hard-working  and  respectable;  who 

•  indefatigably  pursue  their  art;  who  are 
r.ot  discouraged  by  the  pathetic  end- 
ings of  some  of  their  most  Illustrious 
predecessors,  as  Marie  Taglioni;  who 
are  often  devoted  wives  to  husbands 
that  look  upon  them  onjy  as  a  source 
of  support. .  ,  . 

Caroline  and  Fanny  speak  of  the  ex- 
rSrs,!  °'  0Pera  tickets,  and  the  latter 
admits  ,  that  she  subscribes  .  only  one 
guinea    to   the    penitentiary   and  300 

.guineas  to  the  opera.  "I  really  must 
equalize  matters  a  little,  and  add  to 

i  the  former."  This  part  of  the  dialogue 
is  long  and  boresome. 

|    The  description  of  the  miserable  life 

■or  actors  and  opera  singers  is  more  en- 
tertaining. They  are  the  slaves  of  the 
public;  they  are  puppets  pulled  bv  the 
managers  wires.   Their  unnatural  state 

•  of  action  must  be  constantly  kept  up 
jand  how?  "With  very  few  exceptions  (i 

speak  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  and 
withal  a  great  lover  of  theatricals)  bv 
-stimulants  alone!  The  mind  must  be  ar- 
tiliclally  worked  up  for  the  labors  of  the 
night,  and  then  comes  the  reaction  the 
dreadful  reaction  consequent  upon  over- 
excitement  and  mental  exhaustion-  this 
again  drives  the  wretched  victim  to  the 
stimulating  potion,  and  thus  habits  of  ■ 
Intemperance  are  acquired  which  are 
never  to  be'shaken  off." 

The  case  of  the  ill-fated  Mallbran  is 
cited.  "Hers  was  Indeed  an  awful  fate- 
one  day  the  idol  of  the  public,  electrify- 
ing thousands  with  the  notes  of  her 
voice,  notes  in  which,  like  the  fabled 
song  of  the  dying  swan,  life  Itself  was 
speeding  to  its  closer  and  the  next, 
stretched  upon  the  bed  of  death,  unable 
to  raise  that  voice  even  in  prayer  for  her 
immortal  soul." 

Here  Is  a  still  more  appalling  picture. 
"How  much  the  public  Is  everywhere 
wanting  in  consideration  for  those  who 
amuse  them,  was  shown  at  the  opera1 
In  Paris,  where  the  prima  donna,  though' 
suffering  under  severe  indisposition,  was 
actually  compelled  by  the  savage  yells 
of  the  audience  to  reappear,  like  a  slave 
under  the  lash  of  his  master,  to  finish 
her  task,  whether  she  sank  under  the 
1  effort  or  not." 

|  Caroline  grows  eloquent  over  the  Im- 
moral librettos  to  which  music  is  set. 
Her  chief  sentence  would  have  excited 

i  by  its  length  the  admiration  of  the  late 
William  M.  Evarts.  "And  now  at  this 
moment.  Fanny,  haw  Is  it,  if  what  you 

•  say  be  true,  that  that  theatre  which 
basks  in  the  sunshine  of  the  smiles  of 
royalty,  patronized  and  upheld  by  the 
verv  highest  and  most  refined  classes  of 
society,  how  comes  it,  that  even  there 

I'the-  same  pernicious  Influence  prevails, 

|  and  that  nothing  better  is  given  to 

|]purlfy  and  exalt  the  public  mind,  than 
interesting  suicides,  who  fall  quivering 
and  quavering  upon  the  point  of  their 
own  daggers;  interesting  heroines, 
whose  great  charm  consists  in  having 
lost  their  vfrtue,  and  pieces  worse  than 
these,  to  which  the  sentimental  mother 
takes  her  young  daughters  with  a  sigh 
that  such  things  should  be'enacted,  and 
a  hope  that,  by  favor  of  the  mistiness 
which  generally  envelopes  such  exhala- 
tions of  a  feverish  imagination,  joined 
to  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  young 
English  girls  possess  of  the  foreign 
languages,  the  moral  and  the  meaning 
happily  altogether  escape  their  com- 
prehension." 

A  "celebrated"  Italian  composer  once 
declared  to  Caroline  that  "he  was  so 
sick  of  magnificent  criminals  and 
splendid  crimes  that  he  was  determined1 
to  see  whether  there  was  no  public 
sympathy  left  for  heroic  virtue  and 
suffering  Innocence."  "I  understand,'' 
says  Caroline,  "he  did  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  failed." 

Caroline  was  also  of  the  opinion  that 
music  and  poetry  wMll  resume  their 
originally  high  station,  and  "as  they 
rise,  theatres  must  fall." 

Fanny,  however,  was  bent  on  her 
owp  destruction.  She  announced  her 
intention  of  going  that  night  to  the 
opera,  although  she  confessed  that 
Caroline  had  said  enough  to  interfere 


lary  Ivalth  an<b  enjo> 


fate.  IVr- 
iml  she  was 
he  died  sud- 
applaud  the 
•obablK  thai 
in  her  cus- 
a  late  sup- 


l  |s  i  still  more  ferocious  attack 

>  opera  hi  "The  Great  Abuse  of 
i"  toy  Arthur  Bedford.  M.  A., 
iln  to'  His  Grace  Wrlothesly  Puke 
dford  ami  Vicar  o(  Temple  in  ■ 
Ity  of  Bristol.  The  book  was 
led  In  London  in  1711.  Bedford  | 
'  Brazennose  College.  Oxford.  He 
iriiors  in  IRS*.  In  1721  he  moved 
xton  as  ohapla'.n  to  the  Haber- 
•'s  Company  and  in  1741  preached 
sermons  on  the  doctrine  of  the 

attack  on  the  opera  may  be  found 

>  chapters  of  the  second  part  of 
Great  Abuse  of  Mtislck." 


he  Is  "company  for  George."  The. 
domesticated  George  at  last  llres  of 
furnishing  hlni  with  cigars  and 
monev  Hn  and  the  local  doctor 
weave  a  plot  to  get  rid  of  the  guest. 
"The  voting  man's  room  is  wanted  for 
the  doctor's  sister,  who  is  called  in  to 
nurse  the  Birches'  child,  supposed  to 
he  ill.  He  calmly  orders  a  tent  on  the 
lawn  A  ladv  explorer  arrives  unex- 
pectedly. '  He  moves  his  belongings 
to  the  summer  house  and  is  still  un- 
perturbed." The  guest  Is  hanging  on 
to  meet  the  muse:  he  wooes  and  wins 
her  and  a  telegram  announcing  his 
winning  of  a  lottery  first  price.  A 
stuiTed  dog  placed  on  the  road  for  the 
purpose  of  blackmailing  motorists  ex- 
cited laughter. 


music  "  There  is  ''delightfully  appro- 
priate1'  music  fur  the  slighter  charac- 
ters "The  audience  was  a  small  one; 
but  that,  unfortunately,  is  generally  the 
case  when  an  opeit  by  a  composer  who 
Is  uracticallv  unknown  is  produced  at 
Covcnt  Garden.  Those  who  had  had 
sufficient  enterprise  to  come  evidently 
e  loved  it;  and  they  could  haye  had 
mue  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  for  the 
'  ,.,  is  essentially  one  which  makes 
"ts  appeal  at  once  by  its  direct  melody 


Chap  IV  treats  "Of  .the  immodesty 
Of  our  English  opera*,  which  are  sung  in 
the  play-houses."  Chap.  V.  discusses 
"the  profaueness  of  our  English  operas, 
whieh  are  sung  in  the  play-houses." 

Bedford  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  and 
he  delighted  in  the  use  of  words  which 
are  not  now  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
genteel,  although  they  occur  frequently 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  not  easy, 
threrefore.  to  find  passages  for  quota- 
tion. 

He  complained  of  the  librettists  for 
their  "exposing  of  marriage  as  a  loss 
of  fredoom  and  a  confinement."  "It 
(as  a  late  poet  observes)  plays  were 
ever  accounted  the  genuine  history  of 
the  age,  then  we  must  from  thence 
conclude  that  we  are  the  most  profane, 
debauched  and  daring  people  that  ever 
God  suffered  to  live  on  the  earth.  Tel! 
not  the  manner  of  our  diversions  In 
Oath,  publish  them  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon.  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines  rejoice,  and. lest  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  uncircumsized  triumph." 

Speaking  of  the  profaneness  of  the 
operas  he  said:  "Though  their  smut 
and  Immodestv  is  of  such  a  nature 
which  will  not  bear  the  discovery,  yet 
this  Impiety  Is  too  horrid  to  be  longer 
conceded."  . 

The  impiety  largely  consisted  in  the 
lover's  adoration  of  his  sweetheart  as 
an  idol. 

"I  shall  only  quote  some  expressions 
used  by  the  actors  on  the  stage:  and  let 
tile  pious  reader  observe  if  his  blood 
doth  not  turn  cold  at  the  perusal  of 
them."  Bedford  gives  13  quotations  from 
librettos.  The  most  blood-curdling  are 
these:  "I  prize  no  joy  above  her'  ; 
"Bless'd  will  be  mv  condition,  if  you 
can  love  me":  "the  soul  or  my  desire"; 
"It  is  life  to  be  with  her,  and  worse 
than  death  to  be  without  her";  "my 
life,  my  soul,  my  Joy." 

Bedford  thus  comments:  And  now. 
instead  of  resenting  such  unusual  and 
extravagant  expressions,  as  they  -  do 
'ustly  deserve,  the  female  sex  on  the 
•age  are  taught  by  the  same  poet  to 
iv  aside  all  modesty,  to  take  all  as  if 
poken  in  reality,  and  to  act  and  speak 
their  parts  accordingly;  and  which  is 
more  to  be  admired,  the  ladies,  who! 
make  a  great  part  of  the  audience,  are 
pleased  when  their  sex  is  raised  to  that 
height,  which  Lucifer  once  attempted. 
Besides  the  actresses  on  the  stage  are 
almost  as  guilty  as  the  other  sex.  The 
fear  of  God.  the  shame  of  the  world,  or 
sense  of  religion,  lays  no  restraint  upon 
them  from  being  guilty,  in  their  turns, 
of  the  same  blasphemy.  They  also  fre- 
ouentlv  adore  the  men;  and  without  any 
regard"  to  life  nature  or  decency  (which 
cerlainlv  ought  to  be  observed  in  their 
performances)  call  their  suitors,  whilst 
in  a  single  state,  the  delight  of  then- 
souls  They  call  them  the  sun,  which 
gives'  them  light  and  cherishes  them 
with  its  heat;  the  Jewel  of  their  hearts 
i*  •  •  Such  expressions  coming  from 
women,  especially  from  virgins,  are  too 
monstrous  shameful  and  unnatural  to 
appear  in  public." 

The  praise  of  wine  in  song  vexed 
the  soul  of  this  worthy  man. 

"At  other  times  they  bestow  the 
I  epithet  'damn'd'  as  freely  on  trivial 
matters,  as  on  words,  a  country  town, 
or  the  dress  of  any  person.  Now-  the 
design  hereof  can  only  be  to  detract 
from  the  honor  which  is  due  to  the 
D°v?ne  Being;  and  lessen  the  effects 
which  otherwise  the  sense  of  hell  and 
damnation  might  leave  upon  the  con- 
science." .  . 

The  operatic  heroes  swore  by  the 
pagan  idols;  they  were  also  scandal- 
ously gulltv  of  cursing.  Bedford  ob- 
ie<  te'd  strenuously  to  the  introduc  tion 
of  the  Grecian  gods  and  goddesses,  to 
songs  to  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
What  would  he  have  said  to  the  song 
tn  "Pinafore";  "Fair    Moon,    to  Thee 

*  "Pometlmes  they  represent  the  devil 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing;  and 
Sometimes  in  a  ridiculous  manner, 
Es  if  they  who  treated  him  thus  in 
Qtest  did  "never  design   to  resist  him 

ir.  earnest." 

The  librettos  of  these  eariy  English 
eras  were  undoubtedly  often  weak 
id  foolish.  The  wonder  is  that  Bed- 
rd  had  the  patience  to  plod  through 
lem  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  man 
ho  spends  valuable  time  in  this  way 
r  the  purpose  of  assailing  dialogue 
id  songs  that  may  now  seem  silly. 
Ighflown,  feeble, sentimental. but  would 
jt  shock  even  the  most  strait-laced. 


whic  h  all  can  appreciate, 
wmv"  „  ,,  Uazette  said  that 

,..„  singularly  suce.« 
In  dealing  with  homeliness  without^  false 


Lc 

successful 


rWarren  Bell's  farce  "Company  for 
Beorge"  was  produced  at  the  Kings-. 
By  Loudon.  Oct.  13.  The  dramatist  is 
Scribed  as  innocent  of  stage  tricks. 
HaiB  characters  have  to  explain  their 
ICtlons  to  one  another  and  to  the  audl- 
Kce  in  soliloquy.  They  speak  contln- 
Hny'  of  people"  whom  we  never  see. 
■j*  •  The  idea  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
jlaborated  as  it  might  be.  There  is  no 
gariety."    But  some  of  the  dialogue.  Is 

The  story  Is  as  follows:  George 
Birch  is  a  tame  husband.  His  wife 
Invites  a  voung  man  of  whom  they 


W  Somerset  Maugham's  new  com- 
edy "Grace,"  was  produced  at  the 
Puke  of  York's,  London,  on  Oct.  15. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  the 
following  review:  t. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
good  Capt.  Bragg  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider MaJ.  Pobbtn  'a  meritorious  offi- 
cer but  ain't  got  no  dlstangy  man- 
ners, damray!'  Somerset  Maugham's 
new  plav,  'Grace,'  is  extraordinarily 
full  of  •disfahgy  manners.'  Its  scene 
is  the  stately  country  house  of  Mr. 
Claude  Insole  (who,  by  the  way.  pro- 
nounces his  patronymic  as  a  dactyl), 
and  Mr.  Claude  is  emphatically  'coun- 
ty.' His  brother,  Archibald,  a  clergy- 
man is  rather  more  so,  and  his  aged 
mother  Mrs.  Insole,  is  the  countiest 
of  them  all.  In  fact,  never,  in  our 
whole  experience  of  the  theatre,  have 
we  seen  anybody  quite  so  exceedingly 
•countv'  as  this  Mrs.  Insole;  and,  as  no 
one  (Mr.  Maugham  himself,  doubtless, 
least  of  all)  would  ever  dream  of  look- 
ing for  such  a  person  anywhere  in 
real  life — unless,  perhaps,  in  a  county 
asylum — we  may  conclude  that  she  is 
the  most  overwhelming  embodiment 
of'  'county'  ever  created.  In  other 
words,  she  is  quite  amazingly  igno- 
rant^ insolent  and  ill-bred,  and,  as 
Lady  Tree  impersonates  her  with  an 
almost  exaggerated  conscientiousness, 
and  as,  moreover,  she  is  the  real  pro- 
tagonist of  the  play,  it  follows  that 
'Grace'  is  not  a  particularly  enjoyable 
entertainment  for  those  whom  exces- 
sive caricature  fails  to  amuse.  Her 
son,  Claude,  is  a  shadowy  person,  with 
stern  ideas  as  to  punishing  immorality 
among  the  workers  on  his  estate,  but 
who  freely  decorates  his  conversation 
with  some  of  the  flowers  of  speech 
popularized  in  the  music  halls  by  the 
lato  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell.  Her  other 
son.  the  clergyman,  reminds  us  of  the 
country  vicar  who  used  to  preach  very 
dull  sermons  in  a  wooden  pulpit,  but 
was  a  delightful  talker  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  whose  son  said  of  him,  'Yes, 
the  guv'nor's  much  better  fun  in  the 
bottle  than  he  is  in  the  wood."  And 
Claude's  middle-class  wife,  Grace, 
wearied  of  Claude  and  of  'county,'  has 
been  carrying  on  a  liaison  with  her 
husband's  friend,  Henry  Cobbet,  a  sad 
cad,  but  falls  out  of  love  with  Henry 
and  into  love  witti  Claude  toward  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  and  during  most 
of  the  fourth  is  making  up  her  mind 
to  confess  her  sin,  until  Miss  Vernon 
of  Foley  (another  'county'  lady,  who 
exclaims  loudly  in  a  drawing  room 
that  the  human  race  are  'such  bloom- 
ing fools')  convinces  her  that  she  will 
most  effectively  punish  herself  and- 
spare  her  husband-  by  keeping  her 
past  to  herself.  Which  she  accord- 
ingly does.  And  the  curtain  finally 
falls  on  middle-class  Grace  and  coun- 
ty Claude  in  a  rapturous  embrace. 
What  it  all  means  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
decide.  It  has  this  in  common  with  the 
great  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
Moliere,  that  one  can  read  a  dozen 
meanings  into  it.  It  has  moments  of 
eloo.uence  and  of  wit,  but  as  an  amus- 
ing entertainment  it  is  distinctly  in- 
termittent, and  as  a  picture  of  country 
or  country  life  It  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  exist. 

"Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  does  her  best 
with  the  part  of  Grace,  and  gives  us 
several  of  her  celebrated  explosive  out- 
bursts. We  have  often  been  thrilled  by 
them  in  the  past,  when  they  have  bene 
accompanied  by  inevitable  and  thrilling 
words,  but  on  Saturday  they  left  us 
calm  and  cold,  for  there  seemed  no  in- 
evitability and  not  much  real  sincerity 
at  the  back  of  them.  Mr.  Oennis  Eadle, 
as  Claude,  was  similarly  handicapped  by 
having  to  depict  a  man  who  is  apparent- 
ly a  nice  fellow,  and  yet  treats  abom- 
inably a  servant  whose  only  crime  is 
that  his  daughter  has  'got  into  trouble' ; 
who  adores  his  wife,  yet  permits  .his 
mother  to  affront  her  at  her  pleasure 
unrebuked,  and  who  is  apparently  a 
shrewd  person,  yet  suspects  nothing  of  a 
liaison  which  is  being  carried  on  under 
his  own  roof,  and  .which  .his  friend,  Miss 
Vernon  of  Foley,  discovers  in  no- time. 
Other  well-known  players  appear  ■,  In 
•other  parts,' and  do  their  best  with  them. 
The  truest  piece  of  work  seemed  to  us 
to  come  from  Miss, Mary  Barton,  in  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Insole's  maid,  Miss  Hall,  a 
[character  which  the  author  has  appar- 
ently drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
,and  of  which  the  actress  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  making  rather  a  pathetic  little 
I  figure.  The  production  had  a  fairly  cor- 
;  dial  reception,  but  'Grace'  is  not  another 
'Smith.'  Its  people  are  too  uniformly 
'unpleasant'  to  be  popular,  and  too  ex- 
aggerated to  be  artistic." 


Xavier  Leroux's  opera,  "Le  Chemi- 
neau,"  was  performed  for  the  first  .time 
in  England,  Oct.  12,  at  Covent  Garden. 
It  is  based  on  Jean  Richepln's  play  of 
the  same  name,  which  has  been  per- 
formed in  English  as  "Ragged  Robin." 
The  London  Times  praised  the  libretto, 
which  defies  all  the  vulgar  conventions 
and  is  without  brutality  or  bloodshed 
"The  only  love  scene  passes  lightly  .as 
an  episode  of  the  first  act,  and  after- 
ward the  interest  centres  upon  poor 
folk  who  have  passed  the  heyday  of  life 
and  are  grappling  with  its  difficulties 
in  unromantic  middle  age.  This  may 
handicap  the  popularity  of  the  opera 
here,  where  audiences  like  to  have  their 
ears  besieged  night  after  night  with  the 
same  superficial  aspects  of  passion  and 
violence;  but  the  play  in  reality  gives 
the  composer  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
new  kinds  of  musical  expression."  Mr. 
'Seroux,  the  critic  said,  did  grasp  the 


The  Pall  Mall 
Chemimau'     was  slngu.arly 
In  dealing  with  homeliness  w 
sentiment,  and  in  pathos  free  from  vul- 
garity. 

Emil  Paur's  symphony,  "In  der  Natur," 
was  performed  at  a  promenade  concert, 
London.  Oct.  13. 

The  London  Times  said:  "The  com- 
poser has  in  the  case  of  the  first  and 
last  movements  supplied  a.  programme 
himself  the  first,  according  to  him,  rep- 
resenting spring  moods  at  an  entrance 
to  a  forest,  and  the  last  a  scene  between 
a  group  of  old  and  a  group  of  young 
men  who  are  overtaken  by  a  storm  on 
a  country  road.  All  the  movements  ex- 
cept the  adagio,  which  is  in  a  sombre 
mood,  contain  a  numDer  of  cheerful, 
diatonic  tunes  which  are  clearly  scored 
and  combined  with  each  other  in  melo- 
dious counterpoint,  and  a  feeling  of 
simplicity  and  freshness  is  kept  up 
throughout  the  work 

"The  whole  effect,  however.,  except  in 
the  scherzo,  which  is  delicate  and  effec- 
tive In  its  way,  is,  in  spite  of  the  light 
and  cheerful  atmosphere,  not  very  en- 
livening- for  the  numerous  sequences  In 
each  movement  and'  the  fugue  In  the 
final  allegro  sound  mechanical,  the  scor- 
ing except  in  the  scherzo  already  men- 
tioned Is  not  interesting,  and  the  tunes 
all  seem  to  have  been  written  before, 
generally  by  Beethoven  and  Dvorak.  The 
;  work  was  beautifully  piayed  under  the 
composer,  and  was  warmly  applauded  by 
the  audience."  j 

Miss  Beatrice  Harrison,  a  young  Eng- 
lish violinist,  who  has  just  won  the 
Mendelssohn  prize  in  Berlin,  carrying 
with  it  a  sum  of  1500  marks,  is  the  first 
foreigner  to  gain  the  distinction.  The 
competition  is  open  to  German  students 
of  both  sexes  and  also  to  foreigners 
studying  in  Germany.  Miss  Harrison, 
who' was  a  pupil  of  W.  E.  Whitehouse 
and  a  scholar  of  the  Royal  College  of. 
Music,  has  recently  been  studying  with 
Hugo  Becker  She  has  been  engaged  to 
play  at  one  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orches- 
tra's Svmphony  Concerts  in  the  spring. 

Miss  "Zelie  de  Lussan  has  been  sing- 
ing Carmen  under  Mr.  Beecham's  di- 
rection in  London. 

New  string  quartets  by  Bernhard 
Sekles  and  Cyril  Scott  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  Nov.  28  by  the  Rebner 
Quartet  in  Berlin. 

The  Aa'ele  Margulies  trio  of  New  York 
will  play  in  that  city  on  Nov.  17  the 
piano  trio  by  Erich  Korngold,  the  13- 
year-old  composer  and  son  of  the  Vien- 
nese journalist.  Dr.  •  Korngold.  Compo- 
sitions by  this  boy  havs  excited  the 
wonder  of  European  musicians  and 
critics. 

Yaughan  Williams'  Sea  Symphony  was 
produced  at  the  Leeds.   Eng.,  musicalj 
festival,  Oct.  12.  The  symphony  is  based 
I  on    poems    of    Walt    Whitman,  taken 
|  chiefly  from  "Sea  Drift,"  but  rearranged 
for  musical  purposes.     There  are  four 
main  divisions :  A  Song  for  All  Seas, 
I  All  Ships ;  On  the  Beach  at  Night  Alone  ; 
The   Waves    (Scherzo),    ana'   The  Ex- 
plorers.   The  movements  may  be  per-i 
formed  separately.    The  work  is  choral 
i  throughout.    The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette   said:    "All   four    (movements)  i 
are  also  connected  by  means  of  a  char- 
acteristic sea  theme,  which  is  heard  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  movement  and 
afterwards    in    more    or    less  modified 
form  in  the  other  thrse.    This  forms  a 
strong  bond  of  unity,  for  much  of  the 
music    both  instrumental  and  vocal.  Is 
evolved    from    it.      Dr.    Williams  has 
written  a  work  remarkable  for  Its  skill, 
earnestness  and  fine'  workmanship.  It 
is  his  most  ambitious,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  successful  achievement,  ana' 
by  'successful'  we  mean  that  word  in 
the  highest  sense.     There  are  no  con- 
cessions   to    publio    taste.    The  four! 
poems  are  symbolical ;  they  are  songs 
of  the  sea,  which  stands  for  life  itself, 
while  the  ships  which  sail  on  it  repre- 
sent   all    men    and    women  travelling 
through  time  onwards  towards  eternity. 
After  a  first  hearing  it  Is  Impossible  to 
definitely  judge  the  composition.  The 
first  movement  Is  strong  and  striking, 
the  second  very  emotional,  the  third  Is 
in  a  lighter  vein,  but  the  last  seems 
to  us  the  noblest,  the  most  impressive. 
An  admirable  rendering  of  the  difficult 
symphony- was  given,  ana'  at  the  close 
the  compWser  was  received  with  great 
warmth.    The  solo  portions  were  sung 
by  Mme.  Gleeson  White  and  Mr  Camp- 
bell Mclnnss."    The  Times  published  a 
long  and  eulogistic  article.     It  found 
the  third  movement  "a  little  out  of  the 
picture    for  the  rest  of  the  symphony 
has  a  nobility  which,  at  the  first  hear- 
ing, is  not  present  in  the  Scherzo."  The 
Times  sums  up  as  follows: 

"The  first  impression  is  that  poet  ana 
musician  are  marvellously  akin.  In 
both  there  is  the  distaste  for  .  the  old- 
established  forms,  both  are  striving  for 
the  newer  poetic  life;  and  in  the  fer- 
ment there  must  be  some  refuse  thrown 
off  some  ungalnliness  of  verbal  phrase 
or'muslcal  progression.  But  there  is  no 
denying  the  presence  of  great  imagina- 
tive poetry  in  one  and  the  other. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  15 
published  this  interesting  note  on  mod- 
ern French  opera: 

"The  successful  production  of  Le- 
roux's 'Le  Chemineau'  at  Covent  Gar- 
den last  Wednesday  has  added  .another 

I  opera  to  the  experience  of  those  Lon- 
doners interested  in  the  more  recent  de- 
velopments of  the  art  In  France.  The 
French    opera    school  Is 
a  verv  thriving  condition,  and  It  is  per 
Los  significant  of  its  vitality  that  so 
strong   a   vein    of   national  character 
I  should  be  found  expressed  in  the  music 
'Le  Chemineau.'   'Louise '    La  riaDan/ 
era'  and  'Pelleas  et  Mellsande'  are  ahf 
solutelv  and  unmlst  tk     ly  Frsnch  / 


«r  not  for  the  purpose  is  another  mat- 
ter; there  is,  however,  no  doubting  the 
'complete  realization  of  the  requirements 
of  music  for  the  stage  In  these  works 
In  that  the  composers  seldom,  if  ever,  i 
fall  In  obtaining  the  right  atmosphere, 
and  this  goes  a  long  way,  making  up  In 
large  measure  for  the  lack  of  purely 
musical  qualities.  One  might  say,  for' 
instance,  that  'Tlefland,'  as  an  example 
of  technique,  Is  more  Interesting  than 
'Le  Chemineau'  or  'Louise.'  The  ideal 
Is  to  combine  the  two  things,  as  Strauss 
has  done  In  'Elektra.'  where  one  finds 
the  dramatic  expression  going  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  demands  of  formal  de- 
velopment. 

"The  truth  seems  to  be  that  concessions 
'ihave  to  be  made  either  way;  to  satisfy 
.the  musical  ear  the  action  may  have 
1  occasionally  to  become  subservient, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  care  has  to  be 
exercised  that  the  formation  Is  not  ln- 
,'duiged  In  too  persistently,  or  the  dra- 
pmatic  grip  Is  lost.  How  much  the  suc- 
cess of  an  opera  depends  upon  the  II- 
I  bretto  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on.  Puccini  has  been  singularly  for- 
tunate in  this  respect,  or  perhaps  one 
might  say  that  his' operatic  Insight  has 
led  him  to  be  wise  in  his  choice  before 
putting  pen  to  paper.  After  all,  the 
modern  opera  cannot  differ  in  the  main 
very  much  from  the  older  type;  there 
must  still  be  the  purely  lyrical  mo- 
ments as  distinct  from  those  in  which 
the  action  progresses,  and  this  fact  once 
established,  the  latter-day  process  only 
means  more  continuity  or  structure  and 
the  closer  weaving  of  the  melodic  sec- 
tions with  the  others.  The  art  Is  to  see 
when  the  point  has  arrived  for  the  emo- 
tional comment  on  the  progress  of  the 
story  which  the  lyrical  moment  provides, 
and  then  boldly  accept  the  compromise; 
If  the  music  grips,  few  will  object  to 
the  action's  halt.  The  success  of  Tosca's 
aria  'VlssI  d'arte'  Is  a  good  example  of 
the  case  In  point."     .  • ' 

A  good  many  years  since,  when  Mr. 
Krelsler  first  face'd  a  London  audience, 
we  remember  seeing  his  attitude  on  the 
platform  compared  by  an  Imaginative 
writer   to   that   of  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning.    Apparently  it  Is  the  gifted 
artist's  fate  to  conjure  up  descriptive 
flights  of  fancy  of  this  kind.   For,  with 
reference  to  his  recent  appearance  at 
a   recital    in    Brighton,    we  read  that 
"when  he  strode  on  to  the  Dome  plat- 
form you  at  once  saw  a  man  who  was 
like  no  other  great  musician  you  had 
known.  "  Six  feet  high  and  brawny  to 
boot,  with  military  erectness,  with  some- 
thing of  military  imperiousness  in  the 
quick-flashing    glance    of   his   eye,  he 
crossed   the  platform,   filled  with  the 
members  of  the  municipal  orchestra,  and 
he  did  so  with  the  mien  of  the  captain 
who  is  about  to  lead  his  men  to  battle."' 
Continuing  the  pleasing  metaphor,  the 
critic  tells  us  that  the  violinist  "led  his 
cavalry  charge  when  he  came  to  the 
finale  "of  Max  Bruch's  concert*.  With 
a  mighty  down  stroke  of  his  Bqw  that 
was  like  the  first  slash  of  his  sword  as 
it  sprang  from  its  sheath,  the  violinist 
was  in  the  saddle  of  a  charging  gallop, 
and  behind  him  thundered  the  orches- 
tra in  emulation."   And  in  a  fine  out- 
burst of  vivid  Imagery  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  another  instance  later  "where 
the  strong  arm  of  the  man  was  bran- 
dishing its  flashing  weapon  like  an  Ex- 
calibur  in  battle."  Now  that  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler  has  been  likened  both  to  Ajax  and 
to  King  Arthur  he  ought  to  be  quite 
happy.— Dally  Telegram,  London.  Oct.  15.: 
Sir  Charles  Vllliers    Stanford's  new1 
"Songs  of  the  Fleet,"  for  baritone  soro 
and  chouus,  poems  by  Henry  NewbolM 
was  produced  at  the  Leeds.  England, 
Musical  Festival,  Oct.  13.  The  cycle  was 
intended  for  production  at  the  Jubilee 
Congress  of  Naval  Architecture  which 
was  to  have  been  held  last  year,  but 
was  postponed   till   next   year   on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  King  Edward  VII. 
The  new  songs  are  said  to  lack  inspira- 
tion; now  in  some  of  them  Inhere  is  "a 
semblance  of  triviality,  or  at  least  of 
conventionality."    Plunket  Greene  was 
the  baritone. 

Miss  Hippolyta  d'Hellas  has  been 
dancing  a  "Silhouette"  dance  at  the 
Palace,  London.  Her  engagement  began 
Oct  17.  "No  less  an  artist  than  Rem- 
brandt discovered  the  high  and  purely 
picturesque  value  of  relieving  the  ob- 
ject In  dark  tints  on  a  light  background, 
and  in  this  way  making  it  appear  a 
silhouette.  The  desire  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  sihouette  in  real  life  and  in  actual 
movement  led  to  experiments  made  by 
a  well-known  painter  in  Vienna  with 
successful  results.  The  figure  of  the 
dancer  appears  absolutely  black,  al- 
though quite  free  in  space,  yet  not  be- 
hind a  transparency.    Only  the  deepest 

possible."    This  description  was 


was 

•    The  DaTly"Teiegrraph  adds: 
cla-—  the  subject  of  originality 


SSc^wrw^rr-ecimmSnd  the 
of   those    Interested    In  ' 


t°on  mYss  l^ceiie"Xz7a-Hlnckes' 
recently  published  volume  on  the  sub- 
1ect  of  'The  Japanese  Dance.  In  it  tney 
wTll  find  a  store  of  useful  l"'?™*1'^ 
from  which  managers  of  variety  the- 
atres  might   easily  draw  a  valuable 
hint  or  two.    Take,  for  instance,  this 
vivid  pen-picture  of  one  of  the  ancient 
popular  dances  practised  by  the  Japa- 
nese as  a  part  of  the  Shinto  religion. 
In  it  'the  peasants  form  a  great  circle, 
a  living  wheel,  which  revolves,  now 
"lowlv  now  swiftly,  whilst  they  posture 
and  express  their  feelings  by  means  of 
cippve-wavings  and  conventional  gest- 
ures    •    *    *    Little  fairylike  figures 
-lide  about  in  the  white,  ghostly  moon- 
fieht,  their  long,  soft  sleeves  waving 
like  wings;  their  rhythmical  and  pre- 
cise paces  are  silent  and  muffled,  their 
gestures  are  mysterious  and  expres- 
sive of  worship,  and  their  song  min- 
gles 'with  occasional  soft  hand-clap- 
ping.' "   

Mascagni's  new  opera.  "Ysobel," 
written  for  Miss  Bessie  Abott,  and 
based  on  the  legend  of  the  Lady  Godl- 
va,  will  be  produced  at  the  New  The- 
atre, New  York.  Nov.  21.  All  reserva- 
tions by  the  subscribers  to  that  the- 
atre must  be  made  by  Nov.  10,  when 
unasslgned  seats  will  be  sold  publicly 
Mascagni  will  conduct. 


"LYSISTRATA"  AGAIN. 

Bphe  "Lysistrata"  of  Aristophanes  has 
Hen  played  in  a  necessarily  chastened 
^fm  in  Paris,  and  Donnay'B  play  of  the 
ne  name  was  produced  In  Paris  In 
t  To  the  amazement  of  those  who 
jw  the  audacity  of  the  Greek  drama- 
"uBt,  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  opened  her 
Little  Theatre  in  London  on  Oct.  11, 
with  an  adaptation  of  his  most  reck- 
less come//.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
published  ,e  following  review, 
v  "WhetHer  Miss  Kingston  has  been 
well  advised  in  opening  It  with  a  ver- 
sion of  the  'Lysistrata'  of  Aristophanes 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is,  necessarily, 
a  rather  free  adaptation.  There  are 
beautiful  things  in  the  'Lysistrata,'  not. 
ably  the  songs  of  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  maidens;  but  there  are  also 
very— shall  we  say?— Dionysiac  things  In 
It.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  licent- 
ious of  all  its  authoy's  comedies  and 
even  while  emphasising  Its  political 
thesis — the  power  of  woman  and  the 
degeneracy  of  man— the  adapter  has  not 
been  able  to  conceal  Its  essential  un- 
pleasantness. He  (or  she)  has,  more- 
over, turned  the  Greek  play  Into  rhymed 
decasyllabics,  from  which  such  lyric 
beauty  as  the  original  possesses  seems 
to  have  entirely  vanished.  The  result  is 
not  so  much  a  play  as  an  animated 
pamphlet  on  Woman  Suflrage,  which 
will  repel  some  hearers  .by  its  sugges- 
tiveness,  and  convince  none  by  its  logic, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  all  through, 
the  women  have  things  easily  their 
own  way,  and  the  only  men  opposed 
to  them  are  doddering  greybeards  or 
will-less  younger  and  middle-aged  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  sterner  sex. 

"Most  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar 
with  its  satirical  story  at  the  expense 
of  the  Athenian  peace-at-any-price 
party,  In  which  the  men  having  failed 
to  finish  a  war  with  Sparta,  the  women 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
Occupy  the  Acropolis,  give  their  lovers 
and  husbands  to  understand  tnat  until 
peace  is  declared  there  shall  be  no  more 
love,  and'  finally  bring  about  the  sur- 
render of  the  citizens.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  vainglorious  boasting  on 
the  part  of  the  women  and  foolish  re- 
tort on  that  of  the  men.  and  more  than 
onco  a  lady  orator  reminded  us  of  that 
precious  couplet  in  a  ballad  very  popu- 
lar with  the  militant  'Suffragettes'  of 
the  present  day: 

"We  men  bear  arms,"  they  say.  That's 
true.    But  woman  bears  the  race! 
And  that  you'd  And  no  trifle  If  you  had' 

to  take  her  placet 
which  is  surely  the  most  exquisite 
piece  of  bathos  in  the  whole  range  of 
latter-day  lyricism.  In  fact,  the  whole 
thing  appears  to  have  been  written 
principally  to  please  Mrs.  Pethlck  Law- 
rence and  her  supporters,  a  motive 
Which,  however  admirable  it  may  bo 
from  the  political  point  of  view,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  much  dramatic 
or  artistic  value.  Even  politically, 
however,  the  piece  proves  to  be  of  no 
importance.  Indeed,  if  the  advance- 
ment of  the  suffrage  cause  Is  to  be  an 
object  of  the  Little  Theatre,  we  rather 
wonder  that  the  'Eccleslazusae'  was 
not  chosen  for  adaptation  instead  of 
the  'Lysistrata,'  for.  In  that  the  wom- 
en, disguised  as  men,  carry  out  a 
brilliantly  successful  rebellion  and  de- 
cree a  new  constitution — a  much  blg- 
lanlfestatlon  of  power  than  mere- 
ipplng  a  war.  However,  there  is 
at  deal  more  lyric  beauty  In  the 
■slazusae'  than  In  'Lysistrata,'  so 
erhaps  It  Is  as  well  that  the  present 
dapter  has,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  left  It  alone." 


MRS.  HALL'S  CONCERTS. 

Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall  will  give  two 
wchestral  concerts  this  season  in  Jor- 
lar  Hall,  on  Jan.  25  and  April  18.  Mr. 
3eorges  Longy  will  conduct.  The  or- 
chestra will  be  enlarged  and  improved'. 

The  programs  will  be  drawn  from  the 


nsde;  Lozzari,  prelude  to  "Armor"  and 
a,  march;  Rhene-Baton,  variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra;  Hure.  concert 
pie  re  for  saxophone  and  orchestra; 
Woollett,  piece  for  saxophone  and  or- 
ra;  Salnt-Saens,  "The  Muse  and 
the  Poet,"  duet  for  violin  and  'cello, 
festival  Overture;  Lekeu.  adagio  for 
strings;  Walter  Braunfels,  symphonic 
variations  on  old  French  songs  for 
children;  Sellm  Palmgren.  "From  Fin- 
land." four  orchestral  pictures;  Mo- 
reau,  "Invocation  to  Buddha";  Debussy, 
three  songs  without  accompaniment.  , 

A  GERMAN  THEATRE. 

Dr.  Stahl  contributes  to  the  current 
number  of  "Deutschland,"  published  in 
Dusseldorf,  an  article  on  the  Sehau- 
aus  of  that  city  and  the  work  It  Is 
under  the  management  of  Lulse 
nt  and  Gustave  Ltndemann  for 
erman  theatre  from  the  histrionic 
Iterary  standpoints.  In  Germany 
the  provinces,  for  the  most  part,  copy 
Berlin  theatres,  Just  as  in  England  they 
of  London;  but  this  Dussel- 
use  produces  Its  own  plays 
way.  on  the  lines  of  Miss 
Theatre  at  Manchester, 
from  the  article,  every  hon- 
est drama,  be  It  lively  or  severe.  Is 
given  its  chance,  carefully  rehearsed, 
and  mounted  and  cast  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  the  author.  Tradi- 
tion and  convention  are  ignored;  all  the 
furniture,  decoration  and  costumes  used 
on  the  stage  are  manufactured  In  work- 
shops attached  to  the  theatre,  and  a 
theatrical  academy,  at  which  students 


and 


To 


its  extensions:  "Let  us  all  continue  in 
our  work,  each  of  us  doing  his  part  for 
this  theatre,  and  may  God  protect  the 
arts  we  are  serving!"  . 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of 
Dusseldorf  will  soon  be  followed  In 
many  of  our  own  provincial  towns,  to 
the  advancement  and  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Theatre  and  of  British  acting.— 
Pa*l  Mall  Gazette.  Oct.  17. 


CECILIA  CONCERTS. 

C.  A.  Ellis,  manager  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  makes  the  follow- 
ing announcement  regarding  the  three 
concerts  which  will  be  given  by  the  Ce- 
cilia Society  and  the  Symphony  Orches- 
tra during  the  coming  winter  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Fiedler.  The  concerts 
will  be  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  lj 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  16,  and  Good 
Friday  evening,  April  14. 

At  the  first  concert  the  first  part  of 
Granville  Bantock's  "Omar  Khayyam" 
will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton. This  work  had  its  first  performance 
in  America  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
performed  at  the  recent  Worcester  Fes- 
tival, when  it  made  a  more  than  favor- 
able impression  on  the  audience.  It  will 
require  the  services  of  the  entire  orches- 
tra of  100  men.  The  soloists  will  be  Miss 
Margaret  Keyes,  contralto;  George  Har- 
ris Jr  tenor,  and  Robert  Maitland, 
bass  At  the  second  concert  Thursday, 
Feb'  16,  Pierne's  "The  Children's  Cru- 
.  sade  "  which  has  already  been  per- 
formed successfully  by  the  Cecilia  Soci- 
ety will  be  sung.  The  soloists  engaged 
are'  Edmond  Clement,  the  distinguished 
French  tenor,  who  last  year  was  a  mem- 
'ber  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  company  ; 
1  Mm»s  Corlnne  Rlder-Kelsey.  soprano^ 
and  Edith  Chapman  Goold,  soprano,  and 
Claude  Cunningham,  bass.  There  will 
also  be  a  chorus  of  100  children 


They  have  made  Robert  Lin- 
coln O'Brien,  long  identified  with 
Boston  journalism,  its  editor,  and 
John  Wells  Farley  its  counsel  and 
treasurer. 

The  Herald  possesses  a  mag- 
nificent plant.  It  is  adequately 
financed.  The  newspaper  will  not 
be  made  uselessly  voluminous, 
cither  week-days  or  Sundays,  the ; 
intelligent  public  preferring  con-j 
ciseness  and  accuracy  to  mere 
bulkiness.  The  word  is  "to  go 
forward,"  not  by  resorting  to  sen- 
sational methods  or  needless  ex- 
perimentation, but  by  supporting 
'n  the  interests  of  the  public  safe, 
sane  and  progressive  policies, 
without  regard  to  their  origin. 

LEW  FIELDS  AND 
A  MUSICAL 
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of  the  art  of  acting  are  soundly  taught, 
forms  an  Important  part  of  the  scheme. 

Nor  Is  It  only  dramaUc  art  which  Is 
cultivated.  Lectures  on  many  subjects 
•re  given,  and  In  this  way  the  Dussel- 
dorf public  have  made  acquaintance 
wit  ii  Uoethe  and  Hauptmann,  Spinoza 
End  Nietzsche,  Cluck  and  Reder,  the 
Aline  of  tire  Bledermelers  in  old  Vienna, 
ari  l  the  days  of  1970  in  the  Franco- 
German  war.  Altogether,  the  Dussel- 
dorf Schaosplelhaus  has  become  the 
temple  and  n  disseminating  centre  of  a 
varied  culture;  and  the  spirit  in  which 


trained 


|bv"Prof"Hadiey  of  Somerville.  The  final 
|  concert  on  Good  Friday  evening  will 

bring  the  performance  of  "The >  P"f«g» •" 
according  to  Matthew  by  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  The  soloists  will  be  Marie 
Zimmerman  soprano;  Jane*  °PenEnd 
contralto;  George  Hamlin,   tenor,  ana 

David  Blspham,  baritone.   ,  _ 

The  alliance  between  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Cecilia  Society  Is :  an 
.mportant  musical  event  It  guarantees 
at  once  the  setting  of  choral  music  in 
i'  ,on  0n  the  high  plane  of  orchestral 
music  The  Cecilia  Society  will  consist 
of  175  trained  voices,  and  unquestionably 
°t  will  show  Itself  as  the  best  choir  In 
his  country.  Whenever  necessary,  as 
„         Rantock  work,  the  entire  mem- 

SSn°U?  %T^zKt^ 

'  The  Subscription  sale  for  the  three  con- 
certs will  open  at  Symphony  Hall,  Mon- 
day, Nov.  14.  

ROBERT    LASSELLE,  TENOR. 

Robert  Lasselle.  French  ,enor  of  the 
Boston   Opera  House,   has   won  many 
victories  on  the  automobile  tract  and 
before    he    decided   upon    an  oP"atl; 
career  believed  that  he  would  estabUsh 
Early  In  youth  he  was 
a  prominent  automobile 
learned  to  drive  and 
It  was 


new  records 
apprenticed  to  a 
concern,  and  he 


acquired  mechanical  knowledge, 
at  the  insistence  oL hl»  tatheN 
mous  baritone  of  the  saw  n* 


I  Mr  Lasselle  began  to  a 
|  earnest.   He  made  his  d; 

Canto  in  "Pagliucci 
I  instantaneous,  ant? 
I  in  Italy.  France 
1  as  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Canlo  in  "Pagllaccl.  • 


he 

.and 


the  fa- 
e  that 
King  In 
[Han  as 
;ss  was! 
•e  sung 
as  well 
favorite  j 
";  Des- 1 
nd 


Vivacity  and  Clean  Dialogue 
Mark  "Summer  Widowers" 
at  Shubert  Theatre. 

By  PHrLIP  HALE. 
SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Summer  Widow- 
ers," a  musical  panorama  In  seven 
views,  text  by  Glen  MacDonough,  tunes 
by  Baldwin  Sloane.  Produced  by  Lew 
Fields.  First  performance  at  New 
Haven.  Ct.,  May  26,  1910. 

Otto  Ott  Lew  Fields 

I  Max  Ott  Walter  Perclval 

William  Alfred  Henry  George  

Willis  P.  Sweatnam 

Salve  Dl  Mora  Louis  Franklin 

Guy  Stringer  Frlti  Williams 

.Hunter  Lamb  Maitland  Davles 

Conwell  Swift  Paul  N'lcholxon 

Pinkie  Doolittle  Will  Archie 

I  Sandy  Beach  Eugene  O'Rourke 

1  Oxford  Tlghe  Vernon  Castle 

Clarlbel  Clews  Mill  Irene  Franklin 

Mrs.  Guinlvere  McGulrk  Miss  Ad*  Lewie 

ICella  Caraw  Mlse  Alice  Dovey 

'  Frltil  Fluff  Miss  Daisy  Dumont 

I  Virginia  Ham  Miss  Norton 

Psyche  Flnnegan  Miss  Helen  Hayes 

Mrs.  Conwell  Swift  Miss  Blllee  Cuppia 

Mrs.  Hunter  Lamb.. Miss  Marlse  Naughtun 

Mrs.  Ooy  Stringer  Miss  Coralynn  Wade 

"The  Summer  Widowers"  was  planned 
as  a  summer  show,  a  light  piece  with 
slap-dash  music  that  appeals  to  heel  and 
toe,  the  usual  array  of  pretty  and  irre- 
sponsible girls,  wild  acrobatic  and 
whirlwind  dancing,  and  opportunities 
for  the  comedians.  Messrs.  Fields  and 
Sweatnam,  to  awaken  uproarious  laugh- 
ter. 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  asked 
In  the  discussion  of  a  show  like  this:  Is 
It  good  of  Its  kind?  Is  la  amusing?  The 
:  large  audience  last  night  answered  these 
questions  loudly  In  the  affirmative. 

The  book  Is  Ingenuous  and  the  dia- 
logue Is  clean.    There  are  no  lines  or 
situations  that  will  tax  the  attention  of 
a  spectator;    In  fact,  the   dialogue  Is 
,  within  the  grasp  of  the  humblest  tntei- 
I  leot.    The  music  is  tuneful  In  a  con- 
( I  servatlve  manner;  there  are  no  danger- 
1  1  oua  Intervals  for  solo  singers,  no  "close 
harmony"  for  the  chorus,  and  the  or- 
chestra, led  by  Mr.  George  A.  Nichols, 
was  wholly  adequate  In  the  matter  of  i 
precision,  speed— which  was  often  furi- 
ous—and  volume  In  the  fortissimo  pas- 
sages, which  were  frequent.   The  piece 
was  handsomely  mounted.    The  scenes 
of  the  delicatessen  shop,  ocean  pier  and 
surf  bathing  and  of  the  three  floors  of 
the  St.   Vitus  Apartments  were  espe- 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  Mr. 
Fields  again.  His  humor  was  as  dry  as 
ever;  his  assumed  stupidity  as  delight- 
ful; hla  shrewdness  and  Ingenuity  on 
occasion  when  other  mortals  would  nave 
been  perplexed  or  discomfited  were  lrre. 
slstably  amusing.  In  his  wildest  extrav- 
agance, Mr.  Fields  remained  a  human 
being,  but  a  human  being  transported 
with  his  associates  to  Nomansland, 
where  conventionalities  do  not  exist,  a 
country  with  Its  own  peculiar  code  of 

opportunity  would  be  to  invite  the  morality. 

The  first  act  Is  the  more  entertaining 
of  the  two  and  It  abounds  In  funny 
scenes  and  lines.  The  second  act  would 
drag  were  It  not  for  the  Btage  effect  of 
the  apartment-house,  the  laughable 
jtalk  between  Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Sweat- 
nam about  the  former's  case  of  liver 
complaint,  the  barbaric  dance  of  the 
Hess  Sisters,  the  agility  of  the  Hyde 
troupe,  the  eccentric  dance  of  Baxter 
]and  La  Conda  and  the  delirious  ensem-  I 
ble  of  the  "Berlin  Madcaps."  In  this 
■act  the  songs  were  not  entertaining 
land  Miss  Franklin's  "Red  Head"  was ' 
bore  some. 

Mr.  Fields  allows  the  members  of 
hie  company  to  shine  as  best  they  may 
and  In  this  respect  he  differs  from  the 
majority  of  farcical  stars.  Mr.  Sweat- 
nam made  much  of  a  minor  part,  and 
he  recalled  the  palmy  days  of  negro 
minstrelsy.  Mr.  Castle,  favored  by  na- 
|  ture  for  an  eccentric  part,  was  also 
conspicuous  among  the  male  members 
Thpir  rnn.  '  or  tne  company. 

Miss  Lewis,  who  has  escaped  from 
the  hampering  memories  of  the 
"Tough  Girl,"  was  especially  happy 
in  her  description  of  Pinkie's  father; 
how  she  first  saw  him,  and  how  she 
loved  him.  This  description  with  her 
sympathetic  clog;  dance  accompani- 
ment will  long  be  pleasantly  remem- 
bered. Miss  Franklin  had  amusing 
moments  in  the  first  act,  and  her 
Bong  about  her  old-time  colleague, 
who  now  wears  Jewels  and  furs,  was 
anoroprlately  malicious. 


TI'KSDAY.  NOV.'  1.  1!H0.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To  the  Public: 

The  Boston  Herald  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  New  England. 

The  owners  of  the  pioperty,  of 
whom  Mr.  Morton  F.  Plant  of  New 
York  is  the  largest,  have  believed 
that  the  best  way  to  make  this 
publication  worthy  of  its  present; 

e  the 

community  to  co-operate  with 
ihem  in  maintaining  a  strictly 
h:gh-class  newspaper. 

With  this  in  view,  the  owners 
have  relinquished  control  of  the 
pioperty  by  conferring  their  vot- 
ing power  upon  this  board  of 
trustees: 

Richard  Olney, 
Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
John  H.  Holmes, 
Robert  M.  Burnett, 
Henry  S.  Howe. 
These  men  can  make  no  profit 
out  of  the  enterprise, 
sent  to  serve  has  been  secured 
only  by  an  appeal  to  their  civic 
pride.   They  are  willing  the  pub- 
lic  should  have   the  guarantee 
which  their  names  carry  that  The 
Herald  will  be  clean,  wholesome 
*nd  nropjressiye. 


flp  is  rash  who  recommends  a  novel,  | 
a  tailor  or  a  theatrical  entertainment,  j 
What  sets  one  man  aroarlng  may  easily 
depress  another.  To  Inquire  into  the 
causes  of  laughter  Is  the  task  of  a 
Eergeon  or  a  Sully.  It  is  enough  to 
that  the  audience  last  night  was 
most  hilariously  disposed.  Many  songs 
were  redemanded,  and  the  piece  moved 
with  the  swiftness  and  the  tumult  that 
are  now  deemed  indispensable  to  en- 
joyment. Mr.  Fields  selling  groceries, 
cutting  his  cheese,  and  Mr.  Sweatnam's 
confused  account  of  the  family  with 
Lavender  as  the  shining  light  should 
alone  crowd  the  theatre. 

The  box  office  sale  for  Mr.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Marlowe  in  their  plays  will 
open  a  week  from  Thursday.  The  first 
play  Nov.  14,  will  be  "Macbeth." 


MME.  SEMBRICH'S  RECITAL 


Program  of  Songs  by  Schubert,  Schu- 
rrtann  and  Brahms. 


Mme.  Marcella  Sembrlch  gave  a  song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge  was 
the  accompanist.  The  program  was  as 

follows: 

Schubert,    Fruehllngsglaube,   Der  Fischer. 
Frenlnlngsschusucht,   Dass  sle  hler  gewessen.  i 
An  sine  Quelle,  Du  blst  ale  Huh,  Ungeduld;  ' 
Schumann,   Im   wunderschonen  Monat  Mai,  i 
Aus  melnen  Thraenen  Sprlessen.  Die  Rose, 
die  Lille.  Wenn  ich  In  deine  Augen  sen'.  Ich  ' 
will    Melne    Seele   tauchen.    Er    lst's,  Die 
Lotosblume,   Er.  der  herrllchste  von  Allen, 
Schneegloeckchen,    Der    Sandmann,  Frueh- 
lingsmaeht;  Brahms,  Ee  liebt  slch  so  liebllch 
lm  Lenze,  Imm-r  leiser  wlrd  mein  Schlum- 
mer.    Botschaft,   Schoen  War.   das  ich  dlr 
welhte.  Das  Maedchen  Sprlcht,  Vorschneller 
Schwur.  | 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size. 
Inasmuch  as  the  program  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  songs  that  might  be 
characterized  as  "Intimate,"  there  was 
promise  of  much  enjoyment,  for,  while 
Mme.  Sembrlch  Is  no  longer,  alas,  a 
brilliant  coloratura  singer,  as  was 
shown  by  her  performance  at  a  Sym- 
phony concert  last  season  and  in  her 
last  recitals,  her  many  faithful  ad- 
mirers looked  confidently  toward  an 
emotional  interpretation  of  songs  with 
ivh^eh  her  name  has  long  been  asso- 

Tl  ese  admirers  "  were  disappointed 
yesterday.  In  the  songs  by  Schubert 
she  often  fell  below  the  true  pitch,  and 
her  lack  of  breath  was  evident.  She 
often  "talked"  in  her  middle  register, 
and  not  until  "Ungeduld"  was  reached 
did  she  awaken  the  old-time  enthus- 
iasm, and  this  Was  aroused  chiefly  by 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  singer.  Mme  ! 
Sembrlch  sang  Pureell's  "Nymphs  and  i 
Shepherds"  in  response  to  the  applause,  i 

Nor  was  Mme.  Sembrich  much  more  I 
fortunate  In  her  singing  of  Schumann's 
songs.  The  first  five  lay  In  her  middle 
register,  and  the  middle  tones  yester- 
day were  weak.  She  flatted  badly  in 
"Die  Lotosblume,"  but  was  generally 
mere  successful  with  "Er  lst's,"  and 
also  "Ich  will  melne  S*ele  tauchen," 
which  she  sang  with  much  ardor.  She 
was  obliged  to  repeat  "Schneegloeck- 
chen." and  "Der  Sandmann"  won  much 
applause,  although  her  interpretation 
was  too  dainty  for  so  large  a  hall. 

Mme.  Sembrich  was  more  the  admir- 
able singer  of  former  years  in  the  songs 
by  Brahms,  especially  "Es  liebt  sich 
so  liebllch  lm  Lenze"  and  "Das  Maed- 
chen sprlcht,"  In  which  her  tonal  quality 
was  fresh  and  beautiful.  Her  perform- 
ance of  "Botschaft"  was  labored.  The 
effecf  of  "Immer  leiser  wlrd  meln 
Schlummer"  was  impaired  seriously  by 
the  disagreement  between  the  accom- 
pcnlst  and  the  singer.  There  was  the 
customary  applause  at  the  end  and 
Mmt.  Sembrlch  added  to  the  program. 


The  London  Journals  had  much  to  say 
tbout  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her 
amous  hymn.  They  noled  I  he  fact  that 
:hc  inspiration  of  I  his  hymn  fame  to  her 
In  the  hours  of  sleep."  This  phrase 
was  used,  and  there  was  no  comment. 
Mrs.  Howe,  while  she  was  living,  told 
the  story  at  length,  and  the  legend 
mould  not  go  down  the  ages  that  she 
I  reamed  the  poem,  and  waking,  wrote  it 
lown.  The  phrase  "In  the  night 
watches"  would  be  more  appropriate. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  First  Duchess  of  Newiastlr-tipon- 
Tyne  is  jiow  known  chiefly  through 
Charles  Lamb's  extravagant  praise  of 
ler  printed  works;  and  some  remem- 
>er  Iter  through  Pepys'  description: 
"A  mad.  conceited,  ridiculous  wo- 
|m:in."     She    thought    that  inspiration 

ame     to      her     at      night.  fibber 

elates  that  "young  ladies  slept 
n  a  room  contiguous  i<>  that  in  which 
ler  grace  lay.  and  were  reailv,  at  the 
.all  of  her  hell,  to  rise  any  hour  of  the 
light  to  write  down  her  conceptions 
est  they  should  escape  her  memorv." 
Mid  for  what,  pray,  were  the  sleeby- 
iea<ls  dragged  from  their  beds?  To 
ecord  notes  like  this:  "It  is  not  every 
imbitious  and  aspiring  spirit  that  can 

?  .  E.ave.  anf'  nol>lc  actions."  Readers 
>f  r.lia '  will  recall  his  praise  of  the. 
Juchess    life   of   her    husband  whom 

epys  characterized  as  "an  asse  to 
inner  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to 
dm  and  of  him."    She  herself  thought 

obly  of  her  philosophical  works: 

V',Cpains'3fa  "rite  th'''  booIt'  1  t00k  ^eat' 
■or  I  dlrl  walk,  and  think,  and  break  my 


We  once,had  the  honor  of  knowing  the 
tulhor  of,  farce   comedies   which  had 

heir  day  of  popularity.  This  dramatist 
:ook  himself  seriously  and  intended  io 
Mite  a  comedy  of  manners.  "Something 
n  tne  style  of  Sheridan  or  Pinero"  "% 
-non  as  he  could  find  the  time     He  a- 

'"•ea  us  that  his  best  jokes,  'the  ones 


6f 


•'There  Is  half  a  p:ige  of  Sncrecl 
'hronologv  We  are  told  thnt  in  R.  (  . 
on  Enoch  was  'trfcnWated'  to  heaven, 
kilns  >>P  without  making  «MISTU<K 


laug  iter  of  lookers-on. 


rnoy  were  written 
>e  great  public  soon 
eflectlon  In  the  glass, 
oltly  by  some  other 
ly.  The  metaphor  Is 
regnrious  laughter  is 
i  each  individual  Is 
>lea  and  misfortunes 
ked  or  satirised,  and 
iclous  that  there  are 
is  own  behavior  or 
may  Justly  arouse 


Ight  thoughts,'  brilliant  to  the  one 
bed  half  asleep  or  unduly  wakeful, 
not  always  shine  In  the  morning 
it.  There  may  be  the  suggestion, 
starting  point  of  a  jest,  poem,  es- 
.  but  the  working  out,  the  elabora- 
i,  the  polish,  are  for  the  morning 
ire.  Let  us  recall  the  example  of 
excellent  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  who 
illuminative    notes    to  the 


•  I  confess  I  do  not  fully  grasp  the 
inihor's  purpose,  but  it  is  evident  lliat 
,e  is  a  deep  thinker  Can  any  one  of 
vour  readers  identify 'the  pamphlet  and 
i.ame  Us  author?" 

Leading  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
Belmont  purpose  to  erect  a  monument  | 
in  the  former  city  In  memory  of  Stanley 
Ketehel.  The  "city  legislature  13 
favovahle  t..  the  project.  Should  not 
lh«  memorial  iril.ute  be  more  national? 
There  are  still  vacancies  in  the  Hall  of 

'  "There  Is  a  tine  monument  to  "Gentle- 
man" Jackson  In  a  London  burying 
ground.  It  shows  the  figure  of  an  ath- 
lete ami  Britannia  weeping.  Hut  .«acK- 
son  was  the  friend  of  Byron  and  of 
leorge  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
rlstocracy  of  the  tumultuous  age  In 
which  he  lived. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  The 
stock  company  In  The 


before    breakfast    and.    when    j0hn   Craig  stock   .     -  rharles 

out  of  doors.   Mrs.  Howe  her-  I  _  ...   »v,ft  House,"   by  Charies 


nal  draught 
ink  to  shape 


Mrs.  Howe  her-  ll""""  nt   )n   the  House, 
ontented  with  the  noc-  I  Serva„.__.^„     The  cast: 


She  waited  until  day- 
:;er  verses. 


'  Mr.  Ferueclo  Busonl  has  for  many 
Years  been  classed  by  the  Germans 
■pong  "formidable"  pianists.  It  now 
■■pears— for  he  will  revisit  America  this 
Mason,  and  his  press  agent  Is  already 
■MBlonate— that  Mr.  Busonl  Is  a  marvel 
tt  physical  endurance.  Dr.  Bierbeck  ofi 
;Berlln  examined  him  after  his  perform- 
ance of  three  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  al 
ttudy  by  Alkan  and  Liszt's  "Reminis-i 
fences  of  'Lucrezia  Borgia,'  "  all  of  1 
-which  were  played  with  elegance,  neat- 
ness and  dispatch,  and  without  change 
If  linen.  Mr.  Busoni's  pulse  beats  were 
US  to  the  minute;  "they  were  uniform," 
that  is.  regular  in  sequence,  while  the 
^vlse  wave— one  of  great  volume  and 
♦*hemcnce— was  beating  against  the 
tjadvall's.-At  the  end  of  his  recital,  with 
>  '\e  addition  of  two  encore  pieces.  Mr. 
'  nsoni's  face  was  moderately  flushed, 
,  s  respiration  only  slightly  accelerated; 
nit  his  condition  in  regard  to  perspira- 
»n  was  abnormal."  After  another  re- 
tal.  Mr.  Rusoni's  pulse  was  156  a  min- 
te,  but  his  "entire  demeanor  was  one 
f  calmness." 

'  The  presence  of  a  physician,  his  ex- 
amination and  report  after  each  group 
Of  pieces  might  arouse  interest  here  in 
piano  recitals,  which  of  late  have  been, 
sadly  neglected  by  the  public,  except  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Paderewski.    The  phy- 
sician should  be  spectacular  in  his  meth- 
ods and  make  his  announcement  in  a 
clear,  bell-like  voice.    "Ladies  and  gen- 
semen.   I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
-Mr.  Swetthammer's  pulse  beat  is  now 
.  175  a  minute.    The  pulse  beats  of  ath- 
letes,   after    great    muscular  exertion, 
1  rarely  reach  140  a  minute.    I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saving— and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  in   the  audience  will  agree 
">lelth  me— that  Mr.  Swetthammer  is  a 
1  remarkable  pianist,  probably  the  most 
(.remarkable  of  those  now  living.  Time!" 


Rann  Kennedy.  Tne  cas,.  ^  ^ 
j1aam«npon.onby  MakV8hyfU.  D^D..  ^ 

__  ...  Walter  Walker 

TbeB.v.  Wnv  ffmythe.  .  .  .  -  -George  hmwU 


Mr.  Robert  Smith. 

Rogers  

Auntie  

Mnrv  


Al  Roberts 
.Merle  Curtis 
.Mary  Young 


The  translation  is  on  tne  whole,  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  performance  was 

less  enjoyable  than  that  of  "Als  Ich 
Wieder-Kam."  The  songs  might  well 
have  been  omitted.  They  impeded  the 
course  of  the  action  and  caused  the 
ierformance  to  drag.  In  fact,  their 
cnlv  function  was  to  serve  as  an  In- 
troduction for  certain  characters. 

Mr.  Metzger  as  George  seemed 
hampered  by  his  uniform.  His  dlctloh 
was  at  times  Indistinct.  As  a  lover  he 
was  sufficiently  sentimental,  bi't  on  the 
whole  unromantlc. 

Mr.  Kuenstler  was  laboriously  drunk 
as  the  dissipated  father.  His  utterance, 
too,  was  needlessly  muddled.  Miss  Vat- 
ter  was  very  charming  as  the  Ingenuous 
Clara.  All  traces  of  the  influence,  of  h<  r 
abandoned  profession  were  absent  and 
save  for  the  Impediment  of  her  lowly 
birth  she  might  have  been  warmly  re- 
ceived by  her  aristocratic  mother-ln- 
law.  The  performance  was  enlivened  by 
the  delightful  playing  of  Mr.  Boettcher 
as  the  cynical  Alexander.  He  was  ir- 
resistibly amusing,  as  was  Miss  Mon- 
piton  as  Tilly,  the  younger  sister.  They 
were  ably  supported  by  Miss  Christen- . 
sen.  haughty  and  forbidding  as  the 
countess.  Miss  Emanuels,  and  others. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size, 
In  holiday  mood,  that  showed  its  ap- 
preciation by  frequent  applause. 

dethIer-beebe  concert. 


FRENCH  AND  DR.  COLLISSON. 


A    Pleasing    Entertainment  of 
tures,  Songs  and  Recitations, 


Pic- 


Mr.  Eugene  Heavysage  writes:  "I 
was  told  a  few  days  ago  that  a  member 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  or 
the  librarian  of  the  society,  sojourning 
in  Faris,  and  looking  over  the  second- 
land  book  boxes  on  the  quay,  found 
jutcgraph  manuscripts  of  compositions 
&  Emmanuel  Chabrier,  among  them 
'the  autograph-score  of  'Gwendolene, 
•.3d  ti.at  the  Bostonian  bought  them  all 
foi  a  song.'  What  song  he  sang  as! 
purchase  money,  I  know  not;  and  inj 
3)1  probability  he  paid  in  coin  or  paper 
jl  the  realm. 

"Fired  by  his  example,  and  further! 
n flamed  by  reports  of  rare  books  sold 
it  a  ridiculously  low  price  in  certain 
?creign  cities,  early  in  October.  I  left 
ny  office  to  visit  bookshops  of  this 
own.    At  last  I  found  a  pampnlet  of 
>f  pages,  which  I  believe  to  be  unique. 
The  seller  asked  10  cents  for  it.  and 
11  rav  confusion,  o'erjoyed  and  excited. 
W handed  him  a  Canadian  piece,  which 
'  »e  refused  with  a  disagreeable  remark. 
>ne    that    reflected    on    his  character 
■sther  than  on  mine.     Fortunately  Ij 
.ad  a  coin  of  our  country  in  my  pocket 
ind  T  bore  away  my  'find'  in  triumph. 
'    "The  pamphlet  has  no  title  page,  not 
>.ne  word  by  which  it  may  be  identified.  ■ 
*Chc  first  page  Is  headed  'Articulations,' 
.yith  the  subdivision:  'Primitives  andi 
?crre!a;ives.'     Tt  appears  that  a.  e,  I, 
BTti,  w,  v.  h  have  no  value  in  figures; 

after  an  apostrophe,  is  null, 
'John's  cap  equals  f.279.'  Therel 
re  exceptions.  All  words  must  be! 
Kmslated  by  the  sound  of  the  word;! 
Iliis.  cook  is  77:  pipe,  99:  phthisic,  107; 
iehouse,  00.  and  nunnery.  224. 
"The  remaining  pages  are  devoted  to 
Urious  tables  of  chrono'.ogy.  Let  me, 
ive  some  examples. 

1057— McDuff  of  Scotland,  killed  Mae- 
eth.  to  gratify  his  DISLIKE. 

1517—  Reformation  in  Germany  began 
y  Luther,  gave  rise  to  much 

TALI,  TALK. 
1S21— Napoleon's  Death  was  a 

SAD  .EVENT. 
— Turkeys    introduced    into  Eng- 
ind  from  America  were  fatter  than  a 

LEAN  OWL. 
"T'n  l  r  'Specific  Gravities'  it  is  stated: 
K9— A    Hydra    in  the  grass  is  not  as 
arge  as  A  SEA  SHIP. 

Hydrogen  Gas. 

"There  is  no  end  to  the  valuable  in- 
ormat  on.  The  population  of  cities  in 
he  V.  3.  in  1<:."0  is  given. 

'•  '13S.773  at   Boston  (although  a  ae-r 

?ou6  "n  they'move  CUFFEE  OFF.' 

116  108  Cincinnatians  do  not 

SIT  or.  a  DASHY  WHITE  SOFA.' 


■  nd 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

Charlotte  Hunt  in  Vaudeville— Pro- 
gram of  Varied  Acts. 


Three  Violin  Sonatas  Played  by  the 
Visitors  in  Checkering  Hall. 


Charlotte  Hunt  In  vaudeville  made 
her  appearance  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Thea- 
tre yesterday,  and  got  a  reception 
which  showed  that  her  popularity  in 
Boston  Is  as  great  as  ever.  Support- 
ed by  James  Home  and  F  orence 
Hale,  she  gave  "Love  Under  Difficul- 
ties," which,  with  various  names  nas 
been  played  many  times  before  it  is 
a  bright  little  piece,  well  suited  to  a 
vaudeville  program,  and  last  mgnt  s 
production  was  satisfactory. 

Miss  Hunt  looked  charming  Sne 
wore  what  to  masculine  eyes  jooke* 
like  a  version  of  the  hobble  skirt.  If 
it  was  so,  that  garment  has  been  ma- 
ligned. Miss  Hunt's  acting  was  also 
satisfactory,  although  the  part  does 
not  give  any  great  opportunities.  The 
support  was  adequate. 

The  cycling  Brunnettes  did  some  won- 
derful things  with  their  wheels  'De- 
fying Gravity"  was  the  name  of  their 
specialty,  and  they  did  balancing 
w-hlch  strained,  if  it  did  not  break 
the  laws  of  physics.  The  other  ath- 
letic number  was  given  by  the  four 
Onetti  Sisters,  "perfect  gymnasts,  as 
the  bill  said.  Gracefulness  was  a 
feature  of  their  work. 

Knute  Erlckson  and  company  In  on 
the  Housetop,"  by  Edward  Clark,  gave 
a  pretentious  act.  There  was  plenty  of 
singing  and  dancing;  but  the  centre  of 
attraction  was  Mr.  Erickson  as  Daffy 
Dan  His  make-up  was  enough  'n  itsjlf 
to  cause  laughter,  but  he  had  a  lot  of 
funny  "business,"  too. 

The  "terpsichorean  interpretations"  of 
Williams  and  Segal  were  just  dances. 
Both  performers  showed  themselves  deft 
of  foot.  "That  lively  pair,"  Rosa 
Grouch  and  George  Welch,  in  their 
singing  and  dancing  specialty,  ware 
lively  enough  for  the  most  exacting. 
Some  would  have  liked  a  little  less  live- 
liness. 

Percy  Wenrlch,  announced  as  the  com- 
poser of  many  songs  more  or  less 
known  to  fame,  appeared  with  Miss 
Dolly  Connolly.  Miss  Connolly  sang 
several  new  ballads:  but,  as  she  was 
suffering  from  hoarseness  yesterday,  it 
will  be  fairer  to  suspend  judgment  on 
her  performance  and  on  the  composi- 
tions. 

Pat  Rooney  and  Marlon  Eent  give  a  I 
capital  act,  "At  the  News  Stand."  Such 
a  dancer  of  his  kind  as  Mr.  Rooney  1 
Is  seldom  seen  in  Boston.  Avon  Comedy 
'  Four,  in  "The  New  School  Teacher," ! 
were  as  riotous  as  might  be.  Some  of 
the  work  was  very  funny;  but  noise  was) 
a  feature. 

Moving  pictures  of  the  championship 
ball  game  wound  up  the  show. 


e  reader  is  also  instructed  under 
jt  of  Mountains';  10,900  Mount 
i«  a  good  Place  to  make 

HOT  SOUP:.l 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Will- 
iam Gillette  and  company  in  his  play 
"Sherlock  Holmes,"  a  melodrama  in 
four  acts.  The  cast: 

Sherlock  Holm--  William  Gillette 

Dr.  Watson  ,  Clifford  Bruce 

Renjainln  Forman  ..A.  Romalne  Calender 

Billy  John  F.  Hlnes 

Ptot.  Moriarty  ,  J.  E.  Mlltern 

fame!)  Larrabee  William  Riley  Hatch 

Sydney  Prince  Albert  Parker 

Alf.  Basstck   Franklin  Robbh>9 

Cralgen  Griffith  Evans 

Tim  Learj  Frank  Andrews 

Lightfoot  McTagne.  H.  A.  Morey 

Allee  Faulkner  „.... Louise  Rptter 

Mrs.  Faulkner  Margaret  Greene 

Madge  Larrabee  Marlon  Abbott 

Terese  Josephine  Brown 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE.  "The  China- 
town Trunk  Mystery."  The  cast: 

Arthur  Vincent  J.  Angus  Gustam 

Leon  Ling...".  J.  O.  Hewitt 

Chong  Song  F.  A.  Yelvlngton 

Dan  O'Toole  Ed.  Lawrence 

Chu  Yung...-.  Frank  McCartney 

Elsie  Sigel  Blanche  Ric« 

Marion  Grey  Cora  Qulnten 

Chinatown  May  Mazle  Oliver 

Nellie  McCune  Nina  Harrlngcon 

Inspector  Farley  Bert  Black 

"CASTE"  IN  GERMAN.^ 

"Die   Deutsche  Theaterg^esellschaft" 
Gives  Play  in  Jordan  Hall. 


"Ihre  Famine,"  a  German  version  of| 
W.  Robertson's  "Caste,"   was  per- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Miss  Carolyn  Beebe,  pianist,  and  j 
Edouard  Dethier,  violinist,  gave  a 
concert  last  evening  in  Chlckering 
Hall.  The  program  consisted  of  Vera- 
clni's  sonata  in  E  minor,  Brahm's 
sonata  In  D  minor,  op.  108.  and  Ber-  | 
ger's  sonata  in  G  minor. 

Francesco   Maria   Veracinl  (1685-1750), 
sometimes    known   as   the  Florentine, 
from  his  birthplace,  was  a  violinist  of  so 
great  ability  that  when  he  played  In 
public  as  a  young  man  Tartini  with- 
drew from  the  stage  for  further  study. 
Veracinl  travelled  as  a  virtuoso,  lived 
for  a  time  In  London,  whero  he  played 
during  the  waits  in  the  opera,  sojourned 
In  Dresden  and  other  cities,  visited  Lon 
don  again  and  found  that  his  star  had 
set,  and  then  went  to  Pisa  and  died 
there    in    humble    circumstances.  Mr. 
1  Torchi,    the    Bolognese    critic,  thinks 
highly  of  his  works  and  calls  him  "the 
Beethoven  of  the  18th  century";  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,   that  Beethoven  was 
the  Veracinl  of  the  19th  century. 

The  sonata  of  the  old  Italian  played 
last  night  Is  agreeably  varied.  The 
opening  Largo  is  more  than  a  simple 
and  expressive  air.  It  Is  broadly  planned 
and  has  true  emotional  quality.  The 
allegro  is  more  In  accordance  with  the 
conventions  of  the  period,  but  the  minuet 
and  gavotte  have  character  as  well  as 
grace.  The  finale,  a  jig  Is  not  so  con- 
spicuously Individual.  The  work  as  a 
whole  pleasing.  Violinists  would  do 
Veil  to  acquaint  themselves  more  thor- 
oughly with  the  music  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, French  and  Italian.  This  music  is 
preferable  to  the  transcriptions  which 
we  are  often  obliged  to  hear,  and  the; 
directness,  the  grace,  the  elegance  of 
1  the  fast  movements  and  the  emotional 
I  simplicity  of  the  airs  are  [more  welcome 
t  to  modern  ears  than  many^of  the  labored 
I  contemporaneous  compositions  written; 
1  to  startle  and  amaze. 

The  sonata  by  Bra'hms  is  among  the 
most  genial  of  his  compositions  for 
the  chamber.  The  themes  have  a  de- 
cided profile  and  the  treatment  of 
them  Is  concise  and  interesting.  The 
Adagio  is  charged  with  tender 
thoughtfulness,  and  the  other  move- 
ments have  true  sentiment,  though 
Brahms  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve. 

Wilhelm  Berger's  sonata  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  composer 
was  born  in  Boston,  where  his  father 
was  a  clerk  In  a  music  store.  His 
parents  moved  to  Bremen  when  their 
son  was  a  year  old.  The  boy  studied 
ln^Berlln  and  lived  there  until  he  was 
appointed  court  conductor  at  Mein- 
lngen,  seven  years  ago.  His  sympho- 
ny in  B-flat  was  played  here  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  1899.  The  violin 
sonata  Is  so  long  drawn  out  that  It  Is 
fair  to  presume  Berger  wrote  it  for 
eternity,  not  time. 

The  music  Is  seldom  spontaneous. 
Here  and  there  Is  a  happy  thought,  but 
themes  are  repeated  with  "damnable 
iteration,"  to  use  Shakespeare's  phrase, 
and  the  development  is  as  prolix  as  that 
of  a  novel  by  Samuel  Richardson.  Ber- 
ger's music  may  appeal  to  Germans, 
whose  highest  adjectives  of  praise  for 
a  composer  are  "solid"  and  "industri- 
ous," but  what  we  have  heard  of  It  Is 
only  respectable  "Kapellmeistermusik." 
There  is  labor  Instead  of  Inspiration; 
there  is  strenuous  insistence  on  plati- 
tudes; there  is  little  sense  of  artistic 
proportion. 

M.  Dethier  studied  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  and  divided  the  first  prize 
with  Mr.  Macmlllen  In  1902.  He  now 
lives  in  New  York,  which  is  also  the 
home  of  Miss  Beebe.  He  has  technical- 
ly been  well  schooled,  but  his  tone  In 
forte  passages  too  often  had  a  thread  In 
It  last  evening,  and  at  times  it  was 
coarse.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  often 
emotional,  and  he  phrased  effectively. 
Miss  Beebe  has  strength  and  fleetness 
with  little  tonal  variety.  She  should  cul- 
tivate tone,  and  study  the  art  of  singing 
a  melody.  Her  performance  recalled, 
the  reading  of  Hamlet  by  the  young 
tragedian  in  "Great  Expectations."  It 
was  "massive  and  concrete." 

A  small  audence  was  hospitably  In 
cllned.    The  second  concert  of  the  series 
will  be  on  Jan.  17. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Percy  French  and  Dr.  Houston  COl- 
lipson  gave  their  entertainment  "Humotri 
of  Art  and  Music"  In  Jordan  Hall  last 
evening.  It  was  their  first  appearance 
In  this  city.  * 

The  program  referred  1o  the  visitors 
as  "English  entertainers,"  but  they 
are  graduates  of  Dublin  University  who 
have  the  wit  and  the  sentiment  of  their 
island.  They  have  entertained  the 
Londoners  with  marked  success,  and 
Mr  French  has  exhibited  to  them  his 
water  colors  without  anecdotes,  jests  1 
or  music.  » 

The  urogram  was  made  up  of  songs, 
stories;  recitations,  and  Mr.  French 
drew  amusing  pictures,  pictures  that, 
when  they  wera  turned  upside  down 
or  sidewlse,  surprised  t  lie  audience 
and  excited  laughter  and  admiration. 
Mr.  French  also  described  the  adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Peter  Kinks  at  a  chil- 
dren's party:  how  Mr.  Binks  was  con- 
stantly Interrupted  by  harrasslngW 
pertinent  or  dlstractingly  irrelevant 
questions  when  he  was  attempting  to 
tell  the  youngsters  the  story  of  tne 
lion  that  would  not'eat  parsley. 

Mr.  French  is  tall  and  serious.  He 
Is  dignified  and  polished  in  his  bearing 
whether  he  Is  drawing  and  coloring,  or 
ironical  about  his  examples  of  the  im- 
pressionistic school  of  painters,  or  re- 
citing nursery  rhymes  as  rewritten  n> 
Poe  Kipling,  Burns  and  Longfellow,  or 
declaiming  without  undue  rhetorical  ef- 
fects a  sentimental  poem  of  lus  own. 
The  audience  however  whimsical  or 
nonsensical  he  may  be.  laughs  with  him 
and  not  at  him.  It  at  once  respects  his 
ability  and  enjoys  his  fooling. 

Dr.  Collisson  is  short  and  his  face  is 
that  of  the  comedian.    However  serious 
he  mav  be  inwardly  he  wsars  the  mask 
of  Mormis.    He  took  at  his  university  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  and  his  songs 
in  burlesque  vein  and  his  showing  how-. 
Rameau   Tosti,  Wagner.  Liszt  and  oth-  . 
ers   would    have   treated   a   oitty  now 
I  popular   in   London   reveal  ;d   his  mu- 
sicianship.   His  love  song  of  the  Jffla- 
I  Victorian  epoch  might  have  been  written 
I  by  Sullivan  In  his  most  sentimental  sheet  | 
!  music  manner.     Dr.  Collisson  sang  his  | 
1  own  songs  with  refreshingly  clear  enun-  1 
I  ciatlon,  and  an  enjoyment  that  was  con-  1 
I  ta"Ious     He  sang  with  the  spontanea 
1  of  an  Improvisator  and  without  cramp- 
ing thoughts  of  tone-production,  and  his 
accompaniments  w?re  at  times  fantastl- 

'  All   in  all.    the  entertainment  gave 
I  much    pleasure.     Tt    was  delightful^ 
free   from   educational    features.  The 
nonsense  was  not  too  extravagant:  the 
-jesting  wav  not  forced;  there  was  only 
There  and  there  a  pun.    If  Dr.  Co'l'sso" 
Bang  rollicking  songs  that  might  well 
I  be  in  a  novel  by  Lever,  he  also  sang 
I  o>  good  Father  O'Callaghan  who  cared 
1  for  his  flock  in  the  next  world. 

The  audience,  whicn  was  of  fair  size, 
gpve  constant  evidences  of  enjoyment. 
Mr  French  and  Dr.  Collisson  may  re- 
visit Roston  later  in  the  season.  They 
will  be  heartily  welcome.  

paulc^ij^'s^cTtal 


Young  Dutch  'Cellist  Plays  Here  for 
the  First  Time. 


Paulo  Gruppe,  'cellist,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Karl  Bondam,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall, 
and  then  played  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Locatelli,  sonata;  Lalo.  concerto;  Boell- 
mann,  symphonic  variations:  Dvorak, 
rondo;     Schumann,    andante;  Popper, 

VlMr  Gruppe,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  paint- 
er was  born  at  Rochester,  N.  \ .  Vv  hen 
he  was  5  years  old  he  went  to  Europe. 
He  lived  there  until  the  spring  of  1909. 
He  studied  the  'cello  with  Van  lster- 
dael,  Joseph  Salmon  and  Pablo  C  asals 

He  is  voung  and  he  has  indisputable 
talent.  His  tone  is  full  and  his  technic 
is  fluent.  His  youth  leads  him  to  the 
abuse  of  sonority,  and  a  greater  variety 
of  tonal  gradations  would  be  welcome. 
In  the  first  three  selections  there  were 
too  few  contrasts  In  expression.  The 
plover,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  pre- 
ferred a  fixed  and  vivid  color  to  delicate 

"  YetCthe  monotony  inspired  by  the  per- 
formance was  inevitable;  for  the  "cello, 
as  a  solo  Instrument,  soon  satisfies  the 
tar  \fter  a  'cellist  has  played  a  few  | 
sentimental  melodies  and  displayed  his  j 
agility  in  a  bravura  wage,  he  ts  at  the 
"B  .  The  rest  is  repeti- 


end  of  his  resources 


tlon  The  literature  of  the  'cello  is  not 
;£h"  it,  works  of  great  value  and  abiding 
Merest  No"  is  a  concerto  without  the 
orchestra  a  lively  joy.; 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  en- 
thnsiastic  A  curious  thins  happened, 
how^ever  Locatelli'a  sonata  has  three 
movements:  so  has  Lalo's  concerto. 
There  were  six  compositions  named 
on  the  program.  After  Mr.  Gruppe  has 
plaved  the  six  movements  he  added  an 
encore  piece.  Then  a  large  part  of  the 
audience  left  the  hall  wondering  why 
the  progTam  was  so  short. 

/Tin/  q    i  f/O 
MORTON  ADKINS'  RECITAL 


Baritone  from  Syracuse  Sings  Here 
for  the  First  Time. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Morton  Adkins.  baritone,  sang  yes- 
terday afternoon  for  the  first  time,  in 
Boston    In    Jordan    Hall.      Mr.  Louis 


f.ecchl,  Lungl,  dal  caro  bene;  Franz, 
le  helle  Sonne  leuchtet  and  Im  Herbst; 
thumaan,  Defi  Hauptmanns  Weib  and 
g  os  dem  Hebraelschen  Gesangen; 
SJsar  Franck.  La  Procession;  Widor. 
A>te  Plongour;  R.  Strauss.  .Nachtgang; 
N'ovacek,  Mondeszauber;  Kernochan, 
Out  of  the  Rolling  Ocean;  Mack,  the 
Hermit  Thrush;  Ware,  two  Edwin 
Jlfirkham  Songs  (The  Forgotten  Land 
•iin  Wind  and  Lyre);  H.  W.  Loomis, 
Hark!  Hark:  The  Lark:  Farwell, 
Drake's  Drum;  Bergh,  The  Night  Rider; 
*.  Russell,  Sunset;  Brockway,  Fern 
Bong;  Grant-Schaefer,  The  Wind 
Speaks;  K.  German.  Rolling  Down  to 
Rio 

While  the  voice  of  Mr.  Adkins  is 
fccither  sensuous  nor  nobly  Impressive, 
it  is  generally  of  good  quality,  suffi- 
ciently robust,  agreeable  except  in  the 
Sower  tones  where  it  lacks  true  sonor- 
ity. He  usee  this  voice  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  would  be  still  more  ef- 
ff,t:ve  vocally  if  he  were  not  preoccu- 
p'ed  by  care  for  dramatic  interpreta- 
tion. More  than  once  yesterday,  Mr. 
Ad  Una  gave  proof  that  he  had  listened 
attentively  to  Dr.  Ludwlg  Wuellner, 
an'l  his  own  singing  was  more  than 
orire  Wuellnerized. 

A  young  singer  that  is  anxious  about 
the  lust  interpretation  of  poet  and  com- 
poser, should  not  be  discouraged.  There 
are  too  many  who  put  their  trust  In  a 
fine  organ,  emtt  rich  or  powerful  tones, 
and  are  therewith  content.  Mr.  Adkins 
gives  so  much  promise  that  it  is  worth 
the  trouble  to  reason  with  him,  to  cau- 
tion him  against  the  excessive  Interpre- 
tation that  does  harm  to  pure  song. 

Take,  for  example.  Mr.  Adkins  inter- 
(  ,  .  ration  of  "Im  Herbst,"  He  started 
well  and  at  once  established  a  mood. 
Soon  he  began  to  over-emphasize.  He 
pave  undue  accentuation  to  compara- 
tively unimportant  words,  because  they 
were  high  in  the  melodic  curve,  and  by 
this  over-accentuation,  which  at  the 
time  was  the  explosion  of  misdirected 
passion,  he  more  than  once  anticipated 
the  climax  which  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  in  the  literature  of  German 
eone  And  in  this  song  there  was  con- 
stant over-elaboration,   futile  attention 


On  tl 


Mr.  Adkins  sang 


.any  songs  simply  ami  effectively. 
There  were  fine  moments  in  the  old  air 
bv  Secchl  in  the  songs  by  Straues  and 
N<  v'acek  '  The  choice  from  Schumann  s 
treasure  house  was  not  a  happy  one. 
r'rliumann  could  on  occasion  be  as 
hV.reaome  as  Reger  at  his  worst  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Franck  s  Pro- 
cession, although  it  was  written  for 
a  high  voice  and  is  far  more  Impres- 
sive In  Its  solemnity  and  spiritual  ex- 
•i'tatlon  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
An  audience  of  fair  size  applauded 
heartily. 


I  ably  long  d  rawnOTOrfcria  sentllsWHlal. 
;  The   fourth    movement   galnea  on  a 

.  second  hearing.    It  had  a  more  de- 

1  elded  profile  and  seemed  less  episodic. 
Themes  of  Singular  Beauty. 
The  reasons  for  the  popularity  of 
this  symphony  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
themes  are  eminently  melodious,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  singular  beauty; 
there  is  rich  coloring;  there  are  beauti- 
ful nuances  in  color;  there  Is  impres- 
sive sonority;  there  are  frequent  and 
sharp  contrasts  in  sentiment,  rhythm, 
expression;  there  is  stirring  vitality. 
Mr  Rachmaninoff  in  this  symphony  is 
romantic  in  the  old  and  accustomed 
forms.  He  does  not  surprise  or  per- 
plex by  experiments  In  harmony;  his 
form  is  essentially  academic  and  tradi- 
tional. Here  is  another  case  of  new 
wine  in  old  leather  bottles,  but  first  of 
all  the  bottles  were  put  in  thorough 
j  order,  patched,  strengthened,  cleaned. 

Instantaneous   popularity   often  indi- 
cates some  weakness  in  a  composition. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  life 
of  this  symphony.    There  was  a  time 
when  Raff's  "Lenore"  was  as  rapturous- 
ly applauded     The  most  extravagant 
■  things  *rere  said  about  it.    Raff,  too, 
1  had  uJommon  contrapuntal  skill;  he, 
'  too,  jfKs  a  fecund  melodist;   he,  too, 
had  a  pretty  sense  of  color  in  his  day. 
And  what,  pray,  has  become  of  Raff 's 
Lenore?"    It  Is  In  the  great  cemetery 
of  orchestral  compositions  buried  snugly 
with  its  heroine  and  her  Wilhelm. 

Let  us  enjoy,  however  the  gifts  the 
gods  give  us  and  not  indulge  ourselves 
in  gloomy  thoughts.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff 
has  written  beautifuf  and  eloquent 
music  in  this  symphony.  He  has  shown 
technical  skill  and  revealed  an  emotional 
side  that  he  has  concealed  In  other  com- 
positions Whether  he  would  show  in- 
spiration' outside  of  traditional  forms; 
whether  he  has  imagination  in  sufficient 
degree  to  shape  wondrous  thoughts  In 
a  freer  form  and  be  a  law  n6t  only  to 
himself  but  to  his  hearers— these  are 
questions  that  are  not  now  necessary, 
nor  would  It  be  pertinnent  to  compare 
this  symphony  with  Scriabln's  "Poem 
of  Ecstasy,"  which  was  played  at  the 
last  concert;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
works  are  wholly  disparate. 

Old  French  Treasure  House. 
Miss  Farrar  again  went  to  the  old 
French  treasure-house  of  Opera  Comlque 
for  an  air  and  again  she  ohoee  for  her 
second  selection  a  recitative  and  an  aria 
composed  originally  for  a  tenor.  Last 
season  she  sang  music  by  Gretry  and 
Dsbussy.  Yesterday  she  brought  out  the 
air  of  Therese,  "Ah  I  pour  mol  quelle 
peine  extreme" 
et  Colin"  and 


for  th 
first  * 
earnea 
was  p 
slon  a 
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tenor  Ad 


"Jeannot 
t  Mozart 
sang  the 
Iclty  and 
tlon  that 
>  to  pas-, 


E 


Crowded  Hall  and  Much  En- 
thusiasm at  Fifth  Rehearsal 
—Rachmaninoff  Repeated. 


music  by  Mozart  had  been 
abridged  for  her  by  Dr.  Muck,  and  It 
is  said  that  he  revised  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  the  accompaniment  The  original 
recitative  Is  very  long,  and  the  air  too 
may  well  be  shortened.    Miss  Farrar  at 

once  made  a  fitting  distinction  between 

the  lightness  of  Isouard's  style,  the 
jprlghtllness  even  in  sorrow  of  the  old 
-  ^Ique  nnd  the  grand  style  of 
n    roHtntlve      She  declaimed 


Ope 


lntornn. 
presslve 
measures 
cording  t 
naturall) 
las  as  U 
the  pure 
The  dr 


l  opening  Is  the  most  ex- 
of  ths  air.  There  are 
ward  of  sheer  formula  ac-  I 
period.  Miss  Farrar  was 
o  effective  In  these  formu- 
emotlonal  recitative  or  in 
a  portions  of  the  air. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fifth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
tonductor.  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall  Miss  Geraldlne 
Farrar  was  the  soloist.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  . 
Symphony,  £  minor.  No.  2.  .  .Rachmaninoff 

Mr  from  "Jeannot  and  Colin"  Lsouard 

•  •  iconoe  and  Rlgadon. . .Monsigny-Oevaert 

"Mlsero!  o  sogno"  and  

"Aura,  che  Intorno"  Mozart 

Overture  to  "Esmont"  Beethoven 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  symphony,  played  I 
here  for  the  first  time  at  the  second 
concert  01  this  season,  was  repeated  yes. 
tetday  at  the  request  of  many.  Seldom 
has  an  unfamiliar  composition  of  sol 
great  porportlons  gained  immediately 
such  popularity.  When  an  opera  singer 
or  wldo-spread  reputation  sings  at  a 
Symphony  concert  the  audience  is  usual- 
ly impatient  until  she  sings  for  the  first 
time,  and  restless  during  the  orchestral 
piece  that  precedes  her  second  solo. 
Composers  have  often  suffered  cruelly 
thus  sandwiched.  The  concert  Is  then 
turned  Into  a  prima  donna's  festival,  and 
the  composers  of  the  orchestral  pieces, 
the  orchestra  and  the  conductor  are 
butchered  to  make  a  singer's  holiday. 
No  wonder  that  there  are  conductors 
v  ho  are  bitterly  opposed  against  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prima  donna  at  a  Sym- 

Vesterday  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  sym- 
phony was  first  on  tho  program.  The 
.  imposition  Is  a  long  one;  It  lasts 
about  an  hour;  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  restlessness;  the  music  was  evi- 
dently enjoyed;  there  was  hearty  ap- 
plause, applause  that  was  more  than 
an  expression  of  courtesy;  and  at  tho 
i  >id  the  applause  was  enthusiastic  and 
long  continued,  so  that  Mr.  Fiedler 
wag  recalled  and  the  orchestra  with 
him  acknowledged  the  tribute  to  a 
superb  performance.  A  prima  donna. 
If  envy  aver  dwells  In  the  heart  of 
one,  might  well  have  envied  the  com- 
poser, the  conductor  and  the  players. 

The  symphony  was  reviewed  In  The 
Herald  at  length  when  it  was  first 
played  here  and  so  short  a  time  has 
.  lapsed  that 'It  is  not  now  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  character  of  the 


the  songs  of  Isouard  and  Mozart,  fur- 
nished a  strong  contrast  by  their  old 
world  flavor.  1  „. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  Nov.  18-19 
will  be  as  follows:    Symphonic  poem. 
"The  Culprit  Fay."   by  Henry ^  Hadley  i 
(first  time  here;  conducted  by  the  com-  | 
poser)  ■  Chopln'B  concerto  in  F  minor  Tor  | 

i  nlano  '(Mr  Carlo  Buonamlcl.  pianist]:. 
Tschalkowsky's  suite  In  G  major,  No.  3. 

J  There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week.  •  d 

MISS  TERRY  HERE" 
AS  A  LECTURER 

Miss  Ellen  Terry,  a  picturesque  fig- 
ure in  flowing  Grecian  draperies  against 
a  green  velvet  curtain,  made  her  first 
appearance  In  Boston  as  a  lecturer  last 
evening  at  Tremont  Temple.  Her  sub-  | 
jeot  was  "Shakespeare's  Heroines  Tri- 
umphant." 

At  the  beginning  of  her  lecture  Miss 
Terry  said  that  the  enormity  of  her 
task  appalled  her  in  the  face  of  the 
countless  books  and  commentaries  upon 
her  subject.  She  came,  she  said,  not  as 
a  professor  or  a  literary  critic,  but  as 
an  actress,  who  must  needs  not  only 
analyze  the  characters  portrayed,  but 
for  a  time  assume  their  very  person- 
ality. She  desired  above  all  that  Shake- 
speare's women  should  be  considered 
not  merely  lovable,  but  possessed  of  I 
strong  dominating  and  individual  char- 
acters. While  these  women  generally 
are  considered  solely  In  relation  to  their 
own  time.  Miss  Terry  feels  that  modern 
women  who  wish  "to  uphold  the  high 
standards  ot  their  sex,  to.  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  not  to  some  conven-  j 
tlonal  Idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be," 
night  derive  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
from  them. 

Her  Three  Examples. 

As  Illustrations  of  her  subject,  Miss 
Terry    took    Beatrice,    Rosalind  and 


Beatrice,  eha™Hftd .  was  a  noble,  high-  ' 

spirited  creature,  whose  mind  and  heart 
'worked   together,   whose  feminity   had  | 
not  been.  Impaired  by  her  high  educa-  j 
tional  advantages.  Having  been  brought 
up  for  the  most  part  by  men,  she  had  ! 
acquired  the  ability  to  act  upon  her  own 
judgment,   coolly   and   without  hesita- 
tion. While  she  was  proud,  she  was  not 
vain. 

"All  women  should  be  grateful,"  said 
the  actress,  "fox  Shakespeare's  tribute 
to  womanhood,  as  shown  by  the  implicit 
faith  of  Beatrice  In  Hero's  innocence. 
How  admirable,  too,  is  her  self-forget- 
folness,  when  In  the  happiest  moment  of 
her  life  she  is  not  content  to  listen  to 
her  lover's  protestations  of  devotion 
until  her  hapless  cousin  Is  revenged! 

"I  have  never  played  Rosalind,  but  1 1 
love  her  very  much,"  said  Miss  Terry,  [ 
passing  to  her  next  topic.    She  dwelt ! 
lightly  upon  this  heroine    being  appa-  ' 
rently  chiefly  impressed  by  the  lady's 
innate  good  breeding,  as  much  a  gentle- 
woman In  the  wilds  and  Irregularities 
of  living  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  as 
dressed  in  regal  robes  at  a  court  func- 
tion. 

Shakespeare  was  equally  skilled  in 
portraying  the  purely  domestic  wom- 
en, and  the  gallant  and  chivalrous.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  this  occurs  in 
a  scene  from  "Coriolanus,"  where  Vol- 
umnia  and  Vlrgllla  sit  together  in  the 
hero's  absence,  the  mother  all  exulta- 
tion at  her  son's  deeds  of  prowess,  and 
the  shrinking  wife,  fearful  lest  her 
lord  return  blood-stained. 

Portrayal  of  Portia. 

Passing  to  her  next  topic,  Portia, 
Miss  Terry  said  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  Interpreting  this  role.  She 
herself  Has  tried  five  or  six.  In  Ger- 
many, where  Shakespeare  Is  so  highly 
honored,  Portia  Is  frequently  played 
In  low  comedy  vein,  and  In  the  court 
scene  wears  a  lawyer's  wig,  horn, 
spectacles  and  sometimes  a  mustache. 

"But,"  said  the  actress,  "an  Inter-1 
pretatlon  which  sacrifices  beauty  to 
make  people  laugh  more  cannot  bei 
worth  very  much.  ! 

Portia  Is  essentially  a  child  of  the 
Ronaissance.  She  exudes  radiant  hap- 
piness a  happiness  which  she  Is  anxious 
to  bestow  on  others.  Essentially  highly 
educated  of  great  cultivation,  of  dom- 
inating personality..  It  Is  perhaps  re- 
markable that  she  should  have  given  her 
love  and  allegiance  to  a  man  such  as 
Bassanio,  of  no  marked  ability.  But  her 
choice  was  doubtless  partly  guided  by 
the  fact  that  from  her  childhood  she 
had  been  given  everything  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  implicit  obedience.  The 
total  effacement  of  self  and  utter  sub- 
mission was  a  novelty  as  well  as  a 
tribute  of  her  love.  The  quibble  by 
which  Shylock  Is  duped  In  court  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Invention  of  a  woman's 
mind  brought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement,  rather  than  the  result  of 
Bellarlo's  research.  This  subterfuge 
savors  of  deceit,  and  one  does  not  -like 
to  dwell  on  it  unduly.  How  much  more 
admirable  Is  Portia's  appeal  to  the  Jew  s 

There  were  Interpretative  Interludes  In 
■  discourse.  In  which  she 
s  of  the  respective  plays, 
nm  a  sort  of  missal  placed 
covered  with  brocade,  and 
es  wandered  from  the  book 
as  disastrous,  for  the  lines 
moment  disconnected.  Her 
n,  gracious  gestures  and 
were  as  ever  eloquent  and 
red inient  with  the  spirit  of  eternal  youth. 

The  discourse  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Civic  Forum  Lecture  Bureau,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  honorary  reception 
committee  a  book  of  welcome,  contain- 
ing a  poem  "To  Ellen  Terry"  by  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody  (Mrs.  L.  S. 
Marks  of  Cambridge)  was  presented. 
Th"  poem,  however,  was  not  read. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 

Mrs.  Marks'  poem  to  Miss  Terry  was, 
as  follows: 

The  star  that  danced  when  you  were  born, 

BeneBcent  and  dear  to  us, 
II. is  heard  our  welcome  every  morn 

That  ever  brought  you  near  to  us. 


Miss  T 
read  p< 
She  rel 
on  a  ti 
when  h 
the  eff< 
.  were  f< 
Interpr' 


Whether  you  ea 
Of  oracles  pn> 

Or  merely  Won 
And  warm  <  u 


if,  the  choeen  Voice 
•sing  you. 
tti.  to  rejoice 
hearts  with  blessing  you. 


All  hall!.  Who«e  golden  gifts  benign 
Show  Science  dull  and  t/ogic  merry, 

When  qfaoes  Three  and  Muses  Nine 
Makefrine—  One  only — Ellen  Terry. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

The  Herald  has  received  several  tet- 
srs  in  answer  to  the  communication 
rom  Mr.  Eugene  Heavysage  which  ap- 
eared  tn  this  column  last  Tuesday 
lorningr.  The  letters  are  now  published 
fter  this  Introductory  note.  We  thought 
:  only  fair  to  our  valued  correspondent 
n  r  him  them  before  publication, 
nd  we  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
ettlmr  eves  on  Mr  Heavysage  who  has 
lways  mailed  his'  contributions  to  the 
ffice.  We  had  pictured  him  as  an  ear- 
iest  soul  tn  a  massive  body.  He  did  not 

Mr.  Heavysage  weighs  about  226 
lounds  and  he  is  nearly  six  feet  in 
lelght— not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with, 
lis  thick  and  jet  black  hair  stands  on 
■n,\  liko  a  hneklnir  brush  and  ironically 
•ontradlcts  the  mildness  Of  his  eyes  and 

ted  us  he  wore  a  plush  waistcoat  and 
l  flowing  black  cravat.  He  put  his  top- 
the  floor  althoti-" 


will  thus 
igret  to  add 
d  a  gold-head 


.  „ood  Mus- 
his  turban. 
Heavysage 
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Mood 


read   the   letters   carefully  and 


How  easlb 
I  asked  som 
lentlfy  the  pa 
No  one.  has 


ed  with 


we  misunder- 
f  your  read- 
in  d  name  Its 
t.  And  how 
tarbour  says 
Paris.  Now 
found  It  in 
wholly  unac- 
inemonlcs.  I 
lean  Indians 


i  ances  of  the  planets  from  tl.. 
r  1ea"  tne  treatises  of  Peinagle,  ana! 
J  auvel  Gouraud.  Did  toot  .Emerson' say  ■ 
I  ,  5  history  of  the  universe  Is  sympto- 
PJal,c  and  life  Is  mnemonlcal?'  Was  the 
Mr.  Parts  mentioned  by  Mr  Barbour' 
Airae  Paris?  Please  thank  the  gentle- 
™f n  \°r  me."  And  Mr.  Heavysage  left 
alter  he  had  made  a  profound  bow.  A 
lemarkable  man!  A  man  of  few  words 
and  one  that  knows  the  value  of  anoth- 
er s  time.  He  left  the  pamphlet  with  us. 


Here  are  the  letters: 

Editor  of  Men  and  Things: 

One  of  your  correspondents  In  today's 
JVtrTJl'  ,Mr'  Eu*8ne  Heavysage,  gives 
~?  ,ct?  .from  a  curious  book  which  has 
completely  mystified  him.  As  to  the  au- 
thor and  title  of  this  particular  volume  I 
can  give  no  information  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  is  very  easy  to 
perceive  He  was  setting  forth  a 
mnemonic  system  for  the  better  retention 
of  dates  and  statistics.  From  the  exam- 
pies  given,  I  should  Judge  that  his  key- 
words are  to  be  translated  as  follows: 

i  or  D=l;  N=2;  M=3;  R=4;  I>=5;  Sh=6; 
K  (or  C)=7;  F  or  V=8;  P=8;  S=0.  All 
yowels  with  H  and  WH  are  not  counted. 
l  cannot  figure  out  the  population  of 
aoston  from  the  corresponding  worde, 
put  possibly  there  may  be  soma  excep- 
tion to  cover  the  case. 

I  was  speaking  the  other  day  with  an 
old  gentleman  who  had  learned  a  simi- 
lar mnemonic  system  at  school  60  years 
ago  He  is  still  able  to  recall  by  key- 
words such  valuable  bits  of  information 
as  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  acces- 
sion or  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
in  miles.  I  suppose  if  we  still  used  these 
mechanical  aids  to  memory,  we  might 
be  translating  the  height  of  Johnstone'3 
ascent  in  the  "Baby  Roadster"  into  a 
jsatchword.  How  would  pocket  aero  do? 

FRANCIS  C.  WALKER. 
Cambridge,  Nov.  1. 


The  key  on  the  first  page  of  the  pam- 
phlet without  a  title  is  practically  as  Mr. 
Walker  surmises  and  there  are  excep- 
tions; but  K.  GH,  Que=7  and  C=0.  Fe, 

Ve,  Phe=8. 

Editor  of  Men  and  Things: 

Mr.  Heavysage  has  undoubtedly 
stumbled  upon  a  mnemonic  system. 
Prof.  George  Yule  (college  not  given)  in 
lus  "Instructions  in  the  Use*  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Memory,"  has  a  chapter 
setting  forth  very  clearly  the  identical 
scheme  that  has  puzzled  your  corre- 
spondent. The  plan-  is  so  simple  and 
natural  I  marvel  that  the  usually  aoute 
Heavysage  did  not  penetrate  it  at  a 
glam  e.  vSJB 

Let  us  take  Ills  first  difficulty  and 
make  a  working  application: 

Id."—  McDuff  of  Scotland  killed  Mac- 
beth to  gratify  his  DISLIKE. 

The  scheme  consists  in  assigning  to 
eaoh  of  the  consonants  a  numerical 
value.  E.  G.  D=.l;  S=0;  L— 5;  K=7. 
Supply  the  proper  vowels  and  you  have 


Prof.  Tule— or  let  us  call  him  George 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  his 
alma  mater— George  lias  some  worthy 
rivals  to  your  excerpts  of  the  other 
morning,  as  thus: 

1492  Columbus  discovered  the  Ba- 
hama Islands;  and  landing  built  a  fire 
of  DRV  PINES 

Buffalo,  V  S..  Latitude  42)  Longi- 
tude 7S.  A  Buffalo  was  accompanied 
by  a  ■  SERENE  CALF 

Tou  may  be  Inclined'  to  enlfl  at  mem- 
.ratems,  Mr.  Editor,  but  we  who 


followed  them  know  their  value, 
't  let  me  tell  you,  your  own  mem- 
hows  a  fad  lack  of  professional 

ng.  Had  you  taken  a  course  In 
e,  his  book,  you  would  have  re- 
ared when,  dlscueslng  night 
lit*  In  yesterday's  article  to  men- 
'Kubla  Khan"  as  a  brilliant  <  >■- 
of  what  the  sleeping  mind  can 
create  In  the  way  of  real  literature. 

1  trust  you  will  see  to 'It  that  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  In  his  forthcoming 
work  does  not  forget  to  devote  a  chap- 
ter to  "Man  ae  a  Mnemonic  Machine." 

ICHABOD  CRANE. 
Grove  Hall,  Mass,  Nov.  1. 


a  ve 
n  fa' 


mp: 


We  did  not  mention  "Kubla  Khan"  I 
rnong  night  thoughts,  Mr.  Crane,  for 
lis  reason:  Colerid'ge,  reading  Pur- 
ias'  book  of  pilgrimages,  fell  asleep  in 
le  daytime — we  believe  it  was  In  the 
rternoon — and  then  dreamed  his  won-  j 
rous  dream. 


Editor  of  Men  and  Things: 

Mr.  Heavysage  has  certainly  fallen 
In  with  a  fragment,  of  literature  akin 
to  a  bit  of  Instruction  which  was  pro- 
vided me  when  I  was  attending  a 
boys'  school  In  the  middle  Forties.  It 
Is  associated  In  my  memory  with 
Fowler's  Phrenology  and  Pitman's 
Stenography,  because  like  these.  It 
was  introduced  to  the  school  by  a 
travelling  "Professor"  and  the  course 
was  "voluntary"  as  far  as  the  boy& 
were  concerned.  It  was  the  "perfect" 
system  of  "mnemotechny,"  whereby 
dates,  the  great  bugbear  of  the  boys, 
hecame  just  a  matter  of  fun.  All  the 
digits  were  represented  by  consonant 
letters  as  Mr.  Heavysage  shows. 
Sometimes  we  learned  the  year  only, 
sometimes  the  exact  date,  and  he  had 
long  lists  or  separate  sheets  devoted 
each  to  some  subject. 

After  learning  the  sentence,  we 
were  instructed  to  take  the  keywords 
and  select  the  working  consonants, 
pronouncing  them  all  with  the  double 
"eo"  termination-  for  Instance,  In  the 
battles,  we  had  Fontenoy,  eto. 

My  memory  is  treacherous,  and  I 
have  nothing  at  hand  to  correct  It, 
but  this  Is  the  way  I  translate  it  now. 

"Fontenoy" — "A  funny  boy  admires 
every  pretty  girl." 

Pretty  Girl. 

Pee  Ree  T  Gee  Ree  Lee. 
D     4    1    7      4     5 — meaning  9th 
month.  4th  day.  A.  D.  1745. 

Or  Columbus  discovered  America, 
sailing  in  a  ship  of  Dry  Pine. 
Dee  Ree  Pee  Nee, 

1      4      9      2 — A.  D.  1492. 
We  practised  a  little  at  making  up 
our  own  sentences,  but  it  was  only 


nir  Issue 

ormatlon 


KZlhvtt  it  wnv  not  produced  1"  London 
"f„   ..mil   March  '*0    1906.   when  MISS 
1  Uv  Ri'ayton!  Oscar  Ashe  and  Harcourt 

^rt^wS^iiAto'at  the  NmVlhat  Miss  NM1- 
„„„  winheil  to  nrove  to  people  who  were 
that  her  popularity  was  due  to 
Si-  face  and   drefe   rather   than  her 

leu  .  that  she  could  make  a 
apart    from   these   accessories,   and  to 
n,A  slmnle  «arb  of  a  mm  as  well  as  in 
co«tllest  robes.   "It  Is  Interesting  to 

,i  that  the  plav  was  well  received  In 
London"  but  a  more  enthusiastic  wel- 
eomc  awaite.i  it  in  the  provinces. 


Nov.  1. 


-  to  get  the  10  sounds 
The  vowels  have  no 
is  the  hard  sound  of 

hard  sound  of  "P." 
■  -tall  talk";  190  Is' 

"cook":  99  Is  "pipe," 

id  was  found  to  be] 
i  and  never  came  Into1 
B.  D.  BARBOUR.  , 


re  us  the  delight,  j 
lay  relish  coffee-  j 
nd.  On  the  first 
ok)  and  99=Plpe 


idltor  of  the  Boston  Herald: 
Sir   Kusene  Heavysage  In  your  paper 
I  this  morning  makes  Inquiry  concern- 
is;  an  old  book  he  lately  found,  with 
lingular  statements   concerning  events  , 

.1  onco  had  a  book  of  this  kind.  Its 
Meet  is  to  fix  arbitrary  dates  of  ehro- 
ioivoy  la  the  mind,  by  alatemenu  whose, 

•atch words  in  large  type  introduce  con- 
■manis  which  stand  for  the  date  fig- 
ires.  The  key  table  at  the  beginning  ln- 
licate*  the  figures  for  which  each  con- 
tains. JAMES  SCHOULER. 
-Ttost.m   Nov.  1. 

STAGE  NEWS 
ANDREWS 

Stephen  Phillips'  New  Drama, 
"Pietro  of  Siena,"  Akin  to 
"Measure  for  Measure." 


OPERAS  FOR  COMING  WEEK 


Clara  Novello's  Book  Awakens 
Fascinating  Memories  of 
the  Theatrical  World. 


Stephen  Phillips'  new  drama,  'Pietro 
of  Siena."  has  been  published.  The  Era 
(London),  which  has  been  characterized 
as  "The  Actors'  Bible,"  thinks  that  the 
selection  of  the  theme  was  unfortunate. 
The  question  propounded  oy  the  drama- 
tist is  whether  a  sister  should  sacrifice 
her  honor  to  save  her  brother's  life.  The 
question  was  asked  and  answered  in 
"Measure  for  Measure." 
"   Shakespeare's  play  is  disagreeable  to 
many  even  as  a  drama  for  the  closet 
yet  the  subject  has  appealed  to  poets 
and  playwrights.  The  theme  has  its  va- 
riants- A  wife  sacrifices  herself  for  her 
hu°band    a   mistress  for  her  lover,  a 
woman  to  save  her  country.    In  some 
Instances  as  in  "Tosca."  the  sacrifice  is 
in  vain-  'in  other  instances  there  is  a 
Chappy 'ending."    The  Era  is  wrong  m 
Us  suggestion  that  Maeterlinck,  in  his 
••V  nna  Vanna,"  holds  the  opinion  that 
y7womar  who  sacrificed  her  honor  for. 
T  4  SkTof  her  native  city  was  "a  hero- 

|  ,-nasmuch  as  his  j*1^,.  ushe  had  there- 
vlelded  and  the  leader  would  have 
J°r?=tVfl  nn  the  sacrifice.  When  the  wife! 
F   iV^nrwl  thaf  her  husband  suspects. 
hV.'and"^^ 

Sesr^ne0  feels6  herself  released  from 
5Sr9'vohw?  and- love  springs ,  ^  in  her 
breast  for  the  onan  who  spared 

cd  out,  the  rhain  'nt«^staslnln  -pro- 
Ure  £°^Mp|sSandra9"  in  the  relation 

^arTof  his  genu  ne  works.    He  found 
ItZ   comic  varts   disgusting  and.r*on 
tragic  martsP  horrible,  and  the  pardon, 
LV£f  marriage    of    Angelo    were      ae  i 
trading  to  tha  character  of  woman. 
■*Tet   there    have    been  noteworthy 
Wforman"     of  -Measure  for  Meas- 
'fcnf'  in  Bo^on-  as  the  one  by  Ade- 
4.  K»We  Veilson  and  her  company— and, 
Neil«on  was  censured  here  for 
Pf^lurring-'  the  part  of  Angelo  in  her 
r  Production ;  as  the  one  by  Mme  Mod- 
HBeska  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  in 
rl88S,  when  Miss  Mary  Shaw-  and  Eben 
I     piympton,  Robert  Taber,  Tully  Mar- 
I     *hall    Charles  Vanderhoff  and  \v .  Jtf  - 
P    Oven   w.-jre  in   her  company;  as  tne 
>y  Mme.  Modjeska  at  the  Boston 
tre  in  the  season  of  1895-96. 


when  "Measure  for  Measure"  was 
produced  at  the  Adelphl  In  1906  sur- 
prise was  expressed  because  the  thea- 
?re  was  not  full  on  the  opening  night. 
The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  In- 
HSirZ   into  the  cause.    Did  the  public 
ho  d  the  play  unfit  for  representation 
in  a  theatre?    The  play  is  surely  not 
,  „   lUslv  old-fashioned;  on  the  con- 
tra, v  it  "is  capable  of  being  made  to 
seem' to  be  the  most  modern'  of  all 
Shakespeare's  dramas.    "I  t  Is  so  easily 
To  he  mistaken  for  an  anticipation  of 
the  problem-  play  of  today  or  yester- 
day.    It  seems  to  moot  the  Question 
r:tV-d  in,  say,  Bernard  Shaw  s  'Mrs 
Warrcn-s    Profession.'      What  price 
should  a  woman  place  on  her  honor. 
Should  she  sacrifice  it  to  save  her 
mother's  life?  Then,  again,  the  char- 
acter of  Angelo   has   the  aspect  of 
modernity.    He  Is  introspective  in  a 
decree  very  common  in  our  stage  he- 
roes of  today;  but  the  reverse  ot  com- 
mon in  the  characters  of  Shakespeare 
\nother  character  that  seems  of  today 
is  Claudio,  Isabella's  erring  brother, 
who  stands  to  lose  his  head  If  his  sis- 
ter will  not  yield  herself  to  Angelo. 
He  has  a  most  craven  and  un-Eliza- 
bethan  horror  of  death,  and  his  hys- 
terical self-deceptions  and  self-falsih- 
cations  smack  of  the  Inquisitive  and  , 
speculative  stage   psychology  of  the! 
i  ->()th  century.  Again,  there  is  the  mag- 
nificent speech  of  the  duke's,   Be  ab- 
solute  for   death,'    which   is    full  of 
sophistries,  .of    Intellectual  luxuries 
suSh   as  Shakespeare  usually  denied 
himself   but  now  greatly  in  fashion. 
Not    for   nothing   does   Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw   regard  'Hamlet'   and   'As  \ou 
Like  If  as  very  bad  plays  and  'Meas- 
ure for  Measure'  as  a  masterpiece: 

And   the  writer  went  out  to  say: 
"When  we  come  to  think  of  it.  'Meas- 
ure for  Measure'  Is  not  a  discussion — 
Shakespeare  was  an  artist  with  a  very 
clever  notion  of  the  functions  of  the 
stage     He  knew  'that  in  the  theatre 
nothing  could  be  proved;  that  nothing 
could  even  be  discussed  so  as  to  bind 
any  but  the  parties  to  the  discussion, 
nd  that  to  make  these  parties  repre- 
sentative of  schools  of  thought  was  to 
destroy  their  human  substance,  iden- 
tity and  appeal;  so  he  was  far  too  wise 
itc  attempt  to  appraise  the  abstract  and 
fre=pective  value   of   a   sisters  honor 
fend  a  brother's  life.    We  may  today 
Y'iffer  In  opinion  as  to  whether  a  sister 
is  justified  in  saving  her  brother's  neck  i 
at  the  cost  of  her  honor.    But  whatever  | 
view  we  may  hold  of  a  sister  who  re- 
fuses to  make  that  sacrifice,  we  are 
t  retty  well  agreed  as  to  the  brother 
who  would  wish  his  life  saved  on  such 
terms.    The  turning  point  of  the  play, 
i«  when  Isabella  discovers  that  Claud'io  | 
is  willing  that  she  should  save  him  so. 
vi,e  cries  out,  'Oh,  you  beast!'  but  it; 
is  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  *  * 
Tte   subject   is   difficult,   and  Shake- 
speare evidently  felt  It  to  be  so.  *  •  • 
What  distresses  one  Is  not  so  much 
the    supposed    unpleasantness    of  the 
Tbject  as  the  feeling  that  the  action 
l/a  put-up  job.    Shakespeare  does  his 
'Ir.derful  best,  but  even  that  is  not 
quite  satisfactory." 


This  is  a  long  quotation,  but  it  bears 
directly  on  Mr.  Phillips'  new  drama.) 
Will  this  play  be  only  for  the  closet,  j 
or  will  it  thrill  an  audience  of  play- 
goers'' Mr.  Phillips  found  difficulty  in  I 
disposing  of  his  characters  at  the  end,  | 
as  Shakespeare  was  perplexed  before; 
him  His  Gemma,  yielding,  is  so  elo- 
quent that  Pietro,  the  Angelo  of  the 
piece.  Is  .suddenly  converted. 

Gemma  exclaims: 
"How  can  yon  drink  my  beauty,  if  no  soul 
Makes  the  draught  live?    You  bargain  tor  a 
bliss. 

But  no  bli^s  from  a  bargain  ever  came. 
That  bliss  may  be  too  sudden,  may  bo  slow, 
Howe'fcr  it  comes:  but  It  is  thoughten  wise, 
Not  planned,  not  calculated;  be  it  sin 
Or  fire  of  angels,  not  this  way  It  comes. 
Nor  ever  hath;  now  to  thy  lips  I  yield 
Disown,  but  with  a  told  laugh  in  my  soul. 
Or  else  In  dreadful  thought  thy  kiss  I  take. 
Now  thou  are  master;  thy  brief  hour  demand! 
But  had  I  loved  thee.  Pietro,  not  this  way 
Would  T  have  clasped  thee,  but  In  sacred  fire, 
And  then  sboulilst  thou  have  tasted  of  deep 

life:  „ 
Then  not  of  flesh,  but  of  the  endless  soul." 

And  to  this  Pietro  answers: 
"Even  your  sneer,  sublime  and  starry  scorn 
Has  taken  from  my  feet  the  under-world. 
I  woul  be  what  you  say  I  cannot  be; 
Not  with  the  ape  like  wooing  as  of  old, 
But  aa  a  spirit  suing  thee  through  stars. 
Gemma,  here  I  discard  the  'whence'  we  came, 
And  I  pursue  the  'whither'  we  are  bound. 
J'U  lose  thee  not  through  too  much  lust  o{ 
tliee; 


I  would  not  what  I 


2nd  Cassandra."  in  the  relation     ^  ,f  wonldst. 
"iT^i«  *t*a   vneelo,  but  ratner  in  \  dreamed- 

t  «pfl  a  distant  Dleaeure  deeper  lar, 
F«  if  vou  will.  I'll  wed  you  without  pause; 
A^d  with  the  light  of  eUll^n-.  fac^j* 
Not  worse  for  this  encounter,  will  de*erTe 
The  falling  sunset  and  the  coming  star, 
And  you  perhaps  shall  smiling  y  recall 
This   plunge   for   beauty   which   hath  ended 
sweet 


oxperiment.  "Instead  of  arousing  an 
Interest  almost  benmnhlng  in  its 
tragic  horror  we  are  left  cold  over 
the  ondangored  life  of  Lulgi  Gonzaga 
nnd  the  threatened  chastity  of  Gem- 
ma, his  sister. 

Maeterlinck's   "Blue   Bird"   will  be 
'played  this  winter  at  the  Theatre  Re- 
Jane  in  Paris.  The  production  will  be 
modelled  on  the  one  at  Moscow,  which  I 
was  the  first,  and  not  on  the  one  »t 
(he   Havmarket,   London.    The   Paris  ■ 
correspondent   of  the   Morning  Tele- 
graph  states  that  there  was  talk  ;it  ) 
one  time  of  Coquelln  bringing  out  the 
play.   Then  Mme.  Bernhardt  talked  of 
it.  '"The  truth  .Is  that  Maeterlinck  Is  . 
not  exactlv  to  the  French  taste  In  the  | 
theatre,   and  It  Is   In  a  way   to  his 
credit.  He  has  owed  such  productions  | 
as  he  has  had  here  either  directly  to  I 
his  wife  or  to  Lugne  Poe,  and  they 
have,  except  as  operas,  been  most  in- 
adequately staged,  often  worse  than 
that    In  tills  case  rumor  says  the  pro-  < 
duct'lon  Is  to  be  made  by  a  stock  com- 
pany  capitalized  under  the  efforts '.of 
Mme!    Maeterlinck.     The  experiment 
will  be  an  interesting  one.  It  is  cer- 
tain, although  I  suppose  that  fact  is 
not  realized  that  in  this  casa  the  The- 
atre Rejane'can  count  on  the  strong 
support  of  the  American  colony.   It  is 
important,  too,  as  was  proven  In  the 
case  of  the  Italian  opera  venture.  The 
support  of  that  colony  Is  not  often  to 
be  had  In  Paris.    It  never  turns  out 
when  It  is  expected,  not  being  a  regu- 
lar   theatre-going   public.    This  was 
demonstrated  When  Porel  put  on  'His 
House  in  Order'  at  the  Vaudeville  and 
counted  on  it.   He  did  not  get  it.  to 
his  disappointment,  but  'L'Oiseau  Bleu" 
will  fetch  them  to  a  man,  and  woman, 
too,  not  to  mention  child." 

In  his  new  play  "Mary  Magdalene," 
Maetoriinck  selected  liismaterial  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  characters  in. 
elude  Lazarus,  Mary.  Martha  and  sev- 
eral Roman  officials.  The  poet  does  not 
follow  the  tradition  that  makes  Mary 
of  Magdala  the,  same  as  Mary  of  Beth- 
any. His  Mary  is- a  courtesan  who  left 
her  own  people  and  adopted  Roman  cus- 
toms. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  the 
third  act  Is  the  strongest. 

"Mary's  lover.  Verus.  offers  to  save 
our  Lord's  life  on  condition  that  Mary 
will  desert  her  new  faith  and  return  to 
the  life  they  were  beginning  together. 
It  is  a  peculiarly  fine  piece  of  psycho- 
logical work,  in  which  Mary,  for  whom 
chastity  has-been  a  thing  only  to  be 
sold,  has  to  make  up  her  mind  whether 
she  can  relapse  into  the  old  sensual 
life,  or  leave  to  an  agonizing- death  the 
One  who  means  more  to  her  than  any- 
thing in  the  world.  The  moment  is  for 
her  the  moment  of  discovery  that  purity 
Is  a  thing  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
soul:  and  with  that  discovery  she  is 
forced  to  let  Verus  go  and  leave  the 
crowd  haling  her  Master  to  Calvary. 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  say  in  writ- 
ing for  an  English  audience  that  there 
is  nothing  that  any  one  could  object  to 
In  the  treatment  of  the  characters  or 
the  sublect.  Nothing  but  good  can 
come  both  to  the  drama  and  to  religion, 
by  frank  and  reasonable  treatment  of 
sa'cred  subjects." 

The  "Reminiscences"  of  a  once 
famous  singer.  Clara  Anastasla  Nov- 
ello  Contessa  Glgliucci,  compiled  by 
her 'daughter,  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished. In  1890.  when  she  was  over 
70  vears  of  age.  she  excited  admira- 
tion in  Roman  parlors  by  the  clear- 
ness of  her  voice  and  the  perfection 
of  her  trill.  And  this  was  the  woman 
to  whom  Charles  Lamb,  who  had  no 
ear,  paid  tribute  in  an  essay.  She 
was  fond  of  him.  and  when  she  was 
a  girl  she  hid  under  the  piano  one 
night  when  he  was  expected  so  that 
she  would  not  be  sent  to  bed.  And 
I  yet  "later,  my  father  made  me  sing 
to  him  one  day  and  he  stopped  me. 
saying  'Clara,  don't  make  that 
damned  noise!'  " 

The  volume  contains  several  allu- 
sions to  the  stage.  Clara  sang  In 
1842  under  the  management  of 
Macreadv  and  she  describes  hfm  as 
"a  stilted  conceit — concrete,  though  a 
clever  imitation  of  the  Kemble 
school."  She  saw  Ristori  in  Italy  in 
the  same  vear:  "Her  acting  of  Gol- 
donl's  Loeandiera  can  never  b? 
equalled  for  graceful  coquetry,  now 
out  of  date  and  a  forgotten  art,  on 
the  stage^ — in  life— reduced  to  cocot- 
tery.  For  her  benefit,  she  surprised] 
her  admirers  by  acting  tragedy,  in] 
Voltaire's  'Zaire.'  This  was  thought, 
then  an  ambitious  "  mistake,  but 
proved  successful.  '  Lovely  in  face 
and  figure,  she  also  possessed  a  noble 
grace  of  manner  quite  irresistible." 

She  saw  Rachel,  in  Angler's 
"Diane":  "Having  always  heard  that 
she  was  uglyr  jny  first ,  surprise  was, 
admiration  for  her  person.  To  hep 
might  exactly  s  apply  the  words,  'SaV 
physionomle  empechait  .  de  voir  sa 
figure.'  But  in  whatever  I  after- 
wards saw  her.  'Adrienne  Lecouv- 
reur,'  'Les  Horaces.'  or  whatever  else 
it  might  be,  my  intense  admiration 
left  me  no  powers  of  criticism.  What 
a  voice!  What  dignity!  What  rete- 
nue!  Never  stooping  to  rave  or  ges- 
ticulate— a  look — a  tone — sufficed  to- 
subdue  to  crush,  to  enthral.  What 
marvellous  changes  of  intonation  In 
such  phrases  as  Me  saurai  percer  le 
coeur  *  »  «  que  je  n'ai  su  toucher!' — 
fury   love   despair— in  two  words!" 

There  is'  a  postscript  added  to  this 
description:    "What  art-treats  of  va- 
ried kinds  were    those,   then    on  the 
French  stage   degraded  nowadays  into 
monotonous   sequence   of  loathsome 


„_J+:„oi    «rnrth  of  Mr    Phillips'  ja 
^Ilrav  be  great   but  poetry  alone  lecenes  and  moral  stench.  Impossible  td 
^"^r^K-*  vitality  to ^  a  play  witness  or  submit  to,  and  debasing  art 

does  not  give  vitality  to  a  pia*.  teaching  that  vice  and  delinquents 

,The  ^^JW^a^Srt  Pter pK  a^Lon^'T'eS 

realities  of  life  and  of  the  stage.  laT8nere  is  ftn   entertalnlng  picture  ot 

Phillips  has  never  show^n  any   gi  eat  ^  MUan       m4.  „A  pQeeur  by 

capacity     for  .  Chirac terizauon         (         e  ^  ajmost  driven  to  eccen- 

thought;  his  drama  has  <y*ays  oeen  |c,tles  ,  tne  frenzles  of  wornen  aver 
a  pageant  of  beautiful  lines,  .  occa_  some*  of  whom  absolutely  pursued 

aionally  of  beautiful  passages  son  «  ,  hjm_  ran  nlm  down  At  Vienna, 
What    overcolored     f°'n*  over-las  elsewhere,  when  he  broke  the  strings 

elaborate  and.  in  tne  laiei  v^'  •  „.  of  a  piano  during  concerts,  the  women 
rhetorical,  hut  Btill  with  a  reai     ■  -    ni;.hf.<1    on    to    tne    platform    to  seize 


pursued  him  as  far.  as  the  first  station 
where     change     of     post-horses  took 

place.   .   .   .   Kccentrlc   by   system,  he 
dined  once  at  our  simple  table,  and, 
coming  so  late  that  he  was  no  longer 
Ixpected    found    us   eatlrtg  gooseberry 
pie.   This  sour  sweet  he  Insisted  on  eat- 
ing  together  with   the   fish,   the  roasil 
rrteat,  etc..  etc.    Afterward  he  playett 
tricks,   among  others   playing  on  the 
piano  while  he  turned  ids  back  on  the, 
instrument— a  marvellous  feat,  though] 
only  a  trick." 

She  greatly  admired  Lablache,  the 
bass  "Once  to  keep  me  awake,  while 
walling  In  the  greenroom,  Lablache' 
enacted  a  tempest.  Silting  down,  h« 
placed  two  lighted  candles  on  each  elde; 
of  bis  glorious  face,  and,  accompanying 
the  play  of  his  face  with  a  few  rare 
words,  he  let  his  face  grow  dark.  Now 
a  flash  of  lightning! — his  eyes  positive- 
ly emitting  one — hie  face  grew  more 
and  more  sombre  till,  the  storm  at  lts< 
height,  his  face  was  absolutely  terrific; 
then  gradually  the  storm  abated,  .the' 
clouds  dispersed  and  sunshine  returned. 
So  magnificent  a  piece  of  face-acting 
I  never  witnessed  and  shall  never  .for- 
get." 

One  of  her  heroines  was  Florence 
Nightingale,  of  whom  a  clergyman 
said  in  her  presence:  "She  is  not  a 
Churchwoman;  what  sect  may  she  be- 
long to?"'  ''To  the  extremely  rare- one 
of  the  Good  Samaritan!"  was  the 
arfwer." 

Some  may  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Clara  Novello  used  to  sing  the  opening 
phrase  of  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth"  in  one  long  continuous  breath, 
and  did  not  make  a  pause  after  "know" 
for  dramatic  effect." 

A  curious  play,  "La  Conquete  d'Ath 
enes,"  by  Albert  du  Bois,  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  Sarah 
Bernhardt.   The  story  is  of  Paul  preach 
log  to  the  Athenians.    He  goes  into  the 
slums  and  talks  to  the  lowest,  who  lis 
ten,  but  do  not  understand.   'When  he 
is    preaching    before    the  Areopagus, 
Damaris,  the  wife  of  the  Sophist  De- 
nys,  hears  him  and  is  deeply  moved  by 
his  words.    She  follows  him  about  as 
though  she  were  in  lova  with  him, 


but  Paul  ends  his  mission,  and  she,l 
taking-  poison,  miraculously  escapes  and 
has  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  divine  truth. 

Marie  Brema  purposes  to  bring  out 
Giuck's  "Orpheus,"  Handel's  "Allegro. " 
Eniile  Cammaert's  "Two  Hunchbacks" 
and  Emanuel  Moor's  two-act  operas, 
"Pompadour"  and  "Wedding  Bells"  at 
the  Savoy,  London,  this  season.  There, 
w'll  also  be  a  "Water  Dance"  which  will 
symbolize  "the  cairn  pool,  the  spouting 
fountain,  the  flowing  river,  the  bab- 
bling brook,  the  tumble  and',  the  toss-i 
■iiig  Of  the  sea  and  the  breaking  of  the! 
waves  on  the  shore."  Miss  Brema  has 
trained  the  dancers,  and,  in  fact,  in- 
vented the  whole  entertainment. 

There  is  still  talk  about  the  probable 
resignation  of  Jules  Claretle  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  The, 
Parisians  are  discontented  with  the 
management  in  every  way. 


Puccini,  speaking  of  his  new  opera. 
"The  Girl  from  the  Golden  West,  says 
the  music  cannot  be  called  American, 
"for  music  has  no  nationality;  it  is 
either  music  or  nothing."  He  has  great 
confidence  In  his  '  music  '  showing  '  the 
feverish  intensity  of  a  poker  game 
where  a  life  is  at  stake."  He  composed 
the  opera  at  night,  between  10  P.  M.  | 
and  4  to  5  in  the  morning.  The  first 
act  lasts  over  an  hour;  it  contains  pop- 
ular American  airs  and  a  banjo  is  in- 
troduced In  the  bar-room.  The  second 
act  lasts  an  hour,  and  it  has  a  love 
scene  with  which  the  composer  Is  sat- 
isfied. The  last  act  lasts  35  minutes. 

Chicago  is  pleased  at  the  presence  of 
Mr  Cleofonte  Campanlni.  "He  is  such 
a  pleasant  spoken  man— a  comfortable 
bodv  to  have  about  the  place.  He  talks 
like'  a  person  about  to  stay  10  weeks 
and  more,  and  desirous  of  getting  on 
good  terms  with  the  cook."  It  Is  also 
pleased  because  he  praises  the  Chicago 
orchestra.  "We  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible on  that  score  because  we  easily 
remember  the  time. when  the  orchestral 
and  the  Art  Institute  were  all  we  had 
to  save  .us  from  the  stockyards  and  for 
the  higher  life.!'  I 

Mr.    Algernon    St.   John-Brenon    well  I 
says  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist:  ".No 
system    of    philosophy    can    be  con- 
structed out  of  Ibsen's  plays;  that  he 
Kvas  an  artist  and  not  a  propagandist;  . 
'that  he  was  the  last  one  to  write  com- 
jedies   on   theses;    that   the   things  his 
characters    say    are    not  necessarily 
things  that  their  creator  said;  that  he 
sternly    repudiated    any    attempts  to 
make     ethical     deductions     from     his  1 
works."  ■  

Granville  Bantock's  set  of  three 
"Dramatic  Dances"  for  orchestra  was 
played  in  London  Oct.  22,  and  one 
critic  had  the  courage  to  write:  "The 
composer  has  for  once  written  poor 
muslc.  It  seemed  to  us  obvious,  with- 
out point,  and  character;  yet  It  was 
finely  effective  as  regards  the  instru- 
mentation, and  •  was  certainly  not 
wanting  in  pictorial  atmosphere."  The 
subjects  are  as  follows:  "A  'Snake- 
Dance,'  -  with  Cleopatra  fascinated  by 
her  pet  snake,  symbolizing  her  own 
serpent-like  power;  a  'Veil  Dance,' 
which  gives  us  the  attempts  of  a  dis- 
carded favorite  of  a  Persian  prince 
endeavoring  by  her  dancing  to  win 
back  her  affections,  railing  in  this  she 
stabs  him;' the  'Dagger  Dance'  repre- 
sents the  same  lady's  feelings  on  the 
result  of  her  action — -her  excitement 
Is  Intensified  as  she  perceives  the  stain 
of  blood  upon  the  dagger' — 'she  glo-; 
Ties  In  the  deed' — 'she  reaches  the 
height  of  frenzy' — 'she  falls  lifeless 
to  the  ground.' "  The  dances  were 
first  played  at  the  York  festival  of 
last  July.  ' 

The  play  "Walter  Raleigh"  did  not 
please  the  gallery  In  a  Dublin  thaatre 
last  month  because  some  of  the  "gods" 
objected  to  the  hero  as  an  anti-Cath- 
olic. 


4Hth  the  powers  that  be,  Mm e  Sarah  | 
Ternhardt  does  not  believe  in  playing 
a»y  favorites.  When  one  of  her  inter- 
viewers last  Saturday  asked  her  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  how  she  has 
retained  her  "marvellous  youth  she  re-. 

plied:  "God  helps  me,  and  I  have  al- 
ways worked  like  the  Devil." — N.  Y. 
Eve'ning  Sun. 

George  Mathias  died  about  a  fort- 
night ago  at  Pontoise.  France,  at  the 
age  of  84.  He  had  long  been  famous  as 
tfie  last  pupil  of  Chopin.  He  was  a 
child-wonder  as  a  pianist,  and  at  the 
conservatory  he  took  the  prix  de  Rome 
for  composition.  His  compositions, 
judged  important  at  the  time,  are  now 
forgotten.  From  1862  to  1887  he  taught 
the  piano  at  the  Conservatory  and 
among  his  pupils  were  Haoul  Pugno 
and  I.  Phllipp.  Ha  had  an  exalted  opin- 
ion of  himself.  In  his  "Souvenirs"  he 
wrote  about  Kaikbrenner:  "He  was 
one  of  the  great  figu-es  of  his  time, 
the  last  representative  of  the  finest 
school  of  pianists  (now  It  le  I)."  He 
also  wrote:  "Zimmerman  was  very 
fond  of  me.  and  said  that  my  talent 
was  like  a  bar  of  gold." 

Willy  Hess"  string  quartet  has  given 
Its  first  concert  in  Berlin  and  his  lead- 
ership was  warmly  praised  by  the  crit- 
ic of  the  Signale. 

Max  Reger's  new  piano  quartet  op, 
J13,  played  in  Berlin.  Oct.  15,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  bitter  disappointment,  "the 
weakest  of  his  works." 

The  Munich  Neueste  Nachrichten  re- 
cently declared  that    Caruso    Is  the 
reatest   actor   who   has   appeared  as 
'nger  on  the  stage  of  that  city.  The 
Signale  asks:    "Is  it  then  possible  that 
[the  Munich  singers  are  such  miserable 
ctors?" 

Siloti  will  produee  Charles  Martin 
SLoeffler's  "Pagan  Poem"  at  one  of  his 
«even  subscription  concerts  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg this  winter. 
There  will  be  festival  performances 
t  Bayreuth  in  1911  from  July '22  to  Au- 
fcust  20;  two  performances  of  the 
P'King,"  five  of  "Die  Meisterslnger"  and 
■en  of  "Parsifal." 


ton— De  pas   sur   la    Neige,  Minstrels. 

Voiles,  La  Serenade  interrompue.  Le 
Cathedrale  Engloutie,  La  Danse  de 
Puck ;  Albeniz,  Three  Spanish  Dances — 
j  Tango,  El  Puerto.  Triana. 

FRIDAY. 

Checkering  Hall.  3  P.  M.— First  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  of  Emanuel  Ond- 
Iricek,  violinist.  F.  Benda-,  Sonata  in  A 
major;  Dvorak,  Concerto;  Handel,  Min- 
uet; Mozart,  Deutscher  Tanz;  E. 
Ondricek,  "L'EtinceHe"  (for  violin 
alone);  Fantaisie  on  Smetana's  "Sold 
Pride,"  F.  Ondricek.  Karl  Leitner  will 
be  the  accompanist. 


There  will  be  some  interesting  con- 
certs here  this  week.  Mr.  Consolo,  who 
will  be  the  pianist  at  the  first  of  the 
Knelsel  concerts  on  Tuesday  evening, 
has  already  played  here  with  success 
•with  the  quartet.  The  program,  while 
it  brings  forward  nothing  new  of  great 
interest,  should  display  the  qualities 
that  has  given  the  Kneisels     their  de- 

The  oiWy  opportunity  for  the  general 
public  to  hear  the  Apollo  Club  this  win- 
ter will  he  on  Wednesday  night.  Mr. 
de  Gogorza  will  be  the  soloist. 

Miss  Janet  Spencer  Is  well  known  In 
Boston,  for  she  studied  and  sang  here. 
Since  she  made  New  York  her  dwelling 
place  she  has  sung  in  important  con- 
certs and  festivals,  and  last  season  she 
won  applause  in  London.  Her  program 
Is  decidedly  unconventional. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Ondricelc,  who  will  play 
here  for  the  first  time  next  Friday  af- 
ternoon. Is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
distinguished  violinists.  Franz  Ondricek 
has  visited  this  country,  and  another 
brother,  Karl,  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, and  for  a  time  a  member  of 


s  highly  praised  by  London  critics 
1906  and  he  founded  In  London  a 
lin  school. 

Ir.  George  Copeland.  who  will  give  a 
no  recital  on  Thursday  evening,  is 
)wn  here  and  in  London  as  a  remark- 
e  interpreter  of  Debussy's  music.  He 
1  play  at  his  recital  for  the  first 
le  in  Boston  several  new  pieces  by 
it  composer  taken  from  the  first 
>k  of  "Preludes,"  whicli  was  recently 
dished.  There  are  pieces  by  other 
nposers  that  should  show  Mr,  Cope- 
d's  peculiar  gilt* 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

TUESDAY, 
dickering  Hall.  8:ir,  P.  M. — First  con- 


in  A  minor,  op.  51,  No.  2;  Dvorak.  Ter- 
zetto in  C  major  for  two  violins  and 
v.ola.  op.  74;  Sgambati,  quintet  In  B  fiat 
major,  op  5,  No.  2.  Ernesto  Consolo. 
pianist,  will  assist. 

WEDNESDAY 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M. — Public  con- 
ceit by  the  Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hnuser,  conductor.  The  program  will  in- 
clude. The  Crusaders,"  Macdowell; 
'Autumn,  Saar;  an  orchestral  number; 
"Come,  Oh  Come,  Companion  Mine," 
Raldemus;  "Toreador  Song,"  Bizet;  solo, 
"World  Thou  Art  Mine."  Curtl  "Bar- 
carolle" from  "Tales  of  Hoffman."  Offen- 
bach; "The  Lord  Is  a  Man  of  War."  from 
Ifirael  in  Egypt."  Handel:  groups  of 
s'Uig*  by  Mr.  de  Gogorza;  "Sunday  on 
trie  Ocean,  '  Helnze;  "Hymn  of  Thanks- 
giving, Kremeer. 

Steinert  Hall.  8:15.  Pianola  recital. 
Pieces  for  pianola  by  Liszt,  Moszkow- 
ski.  Locsrhorn,  Godard,  Chopin  plaved 
by  Karl  William  Smith  Mrs.  Robert 
,  V,  ..r'  *°Prano.  will  sing  "Mia  Plc- 
flreila.  by  Gomea,  and  songs  bv  Del 
Rlego  Helmund.  Nevln.  Claude  Fisher. 
Violinist,  will  play  pieces  by  Raff  Rles 
Una  Mendelssohn. 

THURSDAY. 
Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.-Song  recital  bv 
Miss  Janet  Spencer.  Bach.  Et  Exultavlt 
(  Magnificat'):  Gluck,  Arlette  "Ar- 
mide  and  Arlette  from  "Les  Pelerins 
de  Mecque  ;  Handel,  Furlbondo  splra 
ll  vento;  Brahms.  Unbewegte  laue  Luft 
wehe,  so  wlllst  du  micli  wleder,  Die 
Schwur;  Stille  trauememle 
hllngsnacht;     Hadlev.  Morgenge- 
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,  La  Prlncesse,  Dls- 
jn  d'Enfant;  Moussorg- 
le  Yeromoushka,  Chant 
ie;  Engel,  Beyond.  The 
vare,  Wind  and  Lvre; 
at  My  Fifth  Floor  Wln- 
Elyslon;  Malllson,  Sing. 

II.  8:15  P.  M.— Piano  re- 
e   Copeland.  Couperin, 
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BOSTON  OPERA 
SEASONJPENS 

A  Noteworthy  Production  of 
Boito's  "Mefistofele,"  with 
Conti  Conducting. 


THREE  NEW  SINGERS  APPEAR 


Brilliant  Array  of  Society  Fills 
Boxes;  Elaborate  Gowns 
in  Evidence. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  second  season  of   the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Henry  Russell  director, 
opened  last  evening  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Boito's  "Mefistofele." 

The  choice  of  Boito's  opera,  which 
might  be  called  "Scenes  from  Goethe's 

1  •Faust.'"  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Russell  last  season  it 
was  unfamiliar  to  the  grce-t  majority 
of  the  audience.  It  quickly  appealed 
to  the  public  by  reason  of  lis  spectac- 

iular  features,  its  panoramic  Interest. 

I  Its  scenes  In  heaven  and  on  the 
Brocken.  and  also  by  reason  of  th. 
Indisputable  beauty  and  sincere  emo- 
tion of  many  lyric  pages  and  the  Im- 
pressfveness  of  the  prologue.  Boito's 
Faust  Is  not  merely  a  walking  gen- 
tleman, and  his  Mephlstopheles,  while 
he  Is  a  vulgarised  edition  of  Goethe's 
Fiend.  Is  nevertheless  nearer  the 
poet's  conception  than  Is  the  amiable 
llaneur  of  Gounod's  librettists. 

Furthermore  the  music  gave  Mr.  Con- 
stantino full  opportunity  to  display  his 
voice  and  vocal  art.  and  in  no  other 
part  last  season  did  he  show  the  like 
aesthetic  Intelligence.  Then,  too.  the  sharp 

j  contrast  betw?en  Gounod's  treatment  o' 
certain  scenes  and  Boito's  held  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  and  the  spell 
exerted  was  not  soon  broken. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  the  promi- 
nent part  played  by  Mephlstopheles.  tho 
exaltation  of  the  fiend  to  the  hero's 
place  excited  and  held  the  Interest  of 
many  The  crowd  has  always  been  in- 
t  crested  In  stage  representations  of 
ttntan  nn.i  his  works  Did  not  Lord 
Thiirini?  siont  with  an  oath  that  Mll- 

«n.  n  fine  fcllOW  and  should 


light  bv  the  mob  from  the  time  of  the 
Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays. 

Did  not  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Job  treat  him  with  the  utmost  respect 
in  the  prologue  which  Goethe  Imitated? 
Satan  was  not  rebuked  by  tho  Lord 
when  he  presented  himself  with  the  sons 
of  God;  no  one  seemed  disturbed  or 
vexed  by  his  coming.  The  Lord  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  doings  and  busi- 
ness; allowed  him  to  tempt  the  perfect, 
and  upright  Job;  and  Satan  went  forth 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  full 
permission  to  work  his  will. 

Whether  Mephlstopheles  should  be  rep- 
resented as  a  foul  fiend,  as  a  demon 
who  would  at  once  strike  terror  to  the 
stoutest  soul.  Is  an  academic  question 
for  quiet  discussion.  We  are  told  that 
the  Prlnre  of  Darkness  is  a  gentleman. 

In  Faust'B  period  a  gentleman  did 
not  wear  a  claw-hammer  coat  and  a 

store-pipe  or  a  *f"'u,M'  J,lieFVf °rEt.  k" 
the  Brocken  the  fiend  should  not  ne 
dressed  so  that  he  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  waiter;  but  Is  it  nec- 
essary or  fitting  that  he  should  be 
represented  as  grotesquely  semi- 
draped'  Eblls  in  Beckford's  wild  tale 
Is  a  handsome  young  man.  bcker- 
mann  dreamed  of  meeting  and  talk- 
ing with  Faust  and  Mephlstophilee. 
He  described  the  latter  to  Goethe  as 
a  \oung  man  of  fair  exterior,  rather 
pale,  exceedingly  well  bred  and 
without  the  familiar  and  traditional 
bodily  attributes  of  the  Devil  that 
were  borrowed  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians from  the  great  god  Pan.  There 
wore  only  two  little  horns  that  curled 
up  gracefully  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  pleasing  features  of  a  novel  ar- 
rangement of  hair.  Goethe  listened 
amiably  and  said  that  the  dream  was 
a  prettv  one.  ;'V_*j33 

Boito's  opera  by  Its  inequality  in- 
terests   musicians.    There   are  pages 
that  are  almost  amateurish;  there  are 
ages  that  are  dull:   there  are  also 


If  the  music  of  the  ktr.nes  Is  an  awk- 
ward attempt  at  characterization, 
that  which  follows,  when  Faust  and 
his  attendant  are  alone  and  fearful  in 
the  dusk,  and  Mephistopheles  stalks 
about  as  a  friar,  is  full  of  bodement, 
sinister.  The  whole  of  the  prison 
scene  Is  admirable. 

If  the  music  of  the  Brocken  scene  is 
for  the  most  part  without  suggestion 

of  the  demoniacal  compare  It  for  a 

moment  with  any  page  of  Samiel's 
music  In  "Der  Frleschuetz,"  or  with 
Bertram's  invocation,  with  the  rising 
of  the  nuns  from  their  graves,  In  "Ro- 
bert le  Dlable,"  or  with  the  Satanic 
pages  in  "Le  Damnation  de  Faust"— the 
music  of  the  Grecian  scene  is  singularly 
original  and  effective,  music  of  a  poet. 
And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  swan 
song  of  "Faust"  in  which  pure  lyricism 
is  charged  with  profound  thought  and 
vitalized  by  soaring  imagination? 

|  Mr  Contl  conducted  last  night  and 
'  the  cast  was  as  follows: 

'p.au.t   Robert  Lassalle 

1  Mefistofele  ^eon  SiblTlakoft 

;!„'   Ernesto  Glaccone 

ItV„»„1^  C.  Stroesco 

I'antalis  (  Maria  Claessens 

Martha  j 

The  performance  last  night  was  note- 
worthy, not  only  as  the  opening  one  of 
the  season,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  singers  who  were  then 
heard  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  or 
the  Boston  Opera  House:  Mme.  Carmen- 
Mel  Is  and  Messrs.  Lassalle  and  Sibiria- 
koff.  Mme.  Carmen-Melis  sang  at  one  of 
Mrs  McAllister's  morning  musicals  last 
season,  when  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Manhattan  .opera  company  Mr.  Slbir.- 
akoff  and  Mr.  Las^alle-who  took  the 
place  of  Mr.  Constantino,  unavoidabl> 
detained  in  his  return  from  Sout.i  Amer- 
ica-sang for  the  first  time  in  America 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  examine  into 
Mr.  Lassalle's  performance  as  though 
he  were  an  experienced  tenor  and  had 
,  t~n  taken  the%art.  He  showed i  pluck 
bv  taking  H  at  short  notice,  and  the 
nubile  should  be  grateful  to  him.  .for  H 
I  fe  had  not  been  courageous  there  would 
have  been  a  change  oTblll  It  to  ■ enough 
in  sav  that  Mr  Lassalle  has  youth  an" 
ert'iiu'slasm,  and  much  can  be  done  with 
n  ttnnr  If  lie  is  caught  young.  His  voice 
i«  nleasing  in  passages  of  gentle  emo- 
tion. When  he  is  called  upon  to  fWc«. 
his  tone«  spread  and  lose  q»a||.>- .J1* 
often  nhrased  intelligently  and  his  bear- 
I  ?„r  nT,ile  Unstrained  through  lnexperi- 
not  elTeminate.  , 
rlakoff  has  an  uncommonly 
lorous  voice,  of  good  quality 
He  elngs  easily,  fluently, 
tly  wlthanuslc&l  knowledge, 
lie    advantage    of  Imposing 
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ence, 
Mr. 


liiture".  and  his  m 
xcept  in  the  Pro.- 
.isiiime  was  that 
ith  the  world  In 


i  vhen  .Mme. 
{  Helen,  did  hi 
fl  further  app 
j  c  i pitted-  with 


ke-up  was  effective 
en  scene,  where  his 
of  an  athlete,  and 
..  his  hand  he  might 
sill-  have  been  mistaken  for  a  can- 
1  r>n,  hall  tossCr     Hl«  acting  was  not  ho 
l.i  i.t'i  isheel   as   blR   singing,    but  lie 
'rrnired  from'  exagge  rat  Ion,  ami  made 
I  uILhi.T^niudM  a  gloomv  devil.  Only 
stood  before  him  as 
lescend  to  smile.  His 
ces   should   be  anti- 
,  ,r»sure.  and  lie  will  un- 
t "dly  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 

C°cTurrlM  Lamb,  preferring  Marlowe's 
•i-n.?«7"  to  Goethe's  said  that  when  tue 
vrmnr  -raVe  Fai'.M  a  sweetheart  he 
threw  Helen  of  Troy  at  him.  not  a 
ireen  country  maiden.  Lamb  evidently 
hart  not  read  the  second  part  of  Goethe  s 
Doem  when  he  made  this  splenet.c 
«Utement.  For  once  we  saw  a  Helen 
on  the  s  age  that  was  not  ironically 
named  lean  Navlzan  said  th*t  the 
wnman  who  caused  Trov's  towers  to  fall 
had  the  :','»  requisites  of  perfect  beauty, 
and  he  frankly  named  them. 

it    was   evident    last    evening  that 
lis  has  at  least  18  of  these 
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leqjlsltes.  and  It  is  highly  probable 
that  as  Thais  25  would  be  disclosed  to 
the  beholder  She  Is  indeed  a  woman 
of  -striking  personality.  She  sahg  her 
music  In  her  first  duet  with  exquisite 
quality  of  tone  and  was  effective  in 
the  remaining  music  of  the  scene.  A 
better  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
ludge  of  her  as  singer  and  aclres? 
iiext  Saturday  afternoon  In  "Tosca. 

Mme  A  Ida  has  been  heard  here  be- 
fore ms  Marguerite.  Her  performance 
has  gained  In  strength.  1 

Improvements  have  been  made  In  the 
stage  management  so  that  the  waits  are 
not  so  long.   The  chorus  and  the  ballet 
I  moved  In  the  Brocken  «eene  with  greater 
elasticity,  but  the  apparition  of  Margue- 
!  rite  was  not  so  effective  as  when  the 
huge  rock  split  and  revealed  the  woman. 
Now  a  stiff  figure  Is  suspended'  In  air. 
I  The  -icene  on  the  shores  of  thi  Penejos 
river  again  excited  lively  admiration.  ' 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  garden 
!  quartet  is  aung  so  loud  and  for  the  mnsi 
part  dlrectty  at  the  audience.   In  Bono  s 
Rcore  this  quartet  Is  u  murmur  as  of 
whispered  lorfging  and  desire,  and  6nly 
for  a  moment  is  there  any  passional*! 
expression    And  while  the  four  are  slng- 
|  Ing    they  should  be  continually  In  mo- 
!  tioji    with  the  women  now  hiding  and 
i  now'  as  Galatea  in  the  Eclogue,  wishing 
lo  b"  seen  before  they  hide. 

The    audlenc?    applauded  heartily 
aft»r   the   prison   scene   when  there 
■were  recalls  and  also  after  the  eua-- 
!  tain    fell    on    the    "Classic  Sabbath 
I  N'iirht  "   There  was  applause  at  other 
1  times'  as  after  the  first  duet  between 
ra.ist"  and  Mephistopheles.   but  these 
i  two  scenes  excited  the  liveliest  dem- 
'  onstrations.  '     ^  * 

I     The  opera  Wednesday  night  will  be 
•Rigoletto"    with    Mme.  Llpkowski 
land    Messrs.'  Constantino.  Baklanoff 
i  and  Mardones. 

The  operas  next   week   will   he  as 
follows-     Mondav.     "Faust"  (Mm*. 
'NieNen   Swartz.  Roberts.  Messrs.  Jad- 
■  i.iwker,"  Slblriakoff.  BiklanofT) ;  Wed- 
t  nesday     Debussv's     "Prodigal  Son" 
t  <Mn»e    Nielsen.  Messrs.  Lassalle  and 
I  lilanchart),     and     "Pagliaccl,"  with 
iMme     Derevne.    Messrs.  Constantino 
and    Galeftl:    Friday.    "La  Boheme" 
I  i  Mines.  Nielsen,  Derevne.  and  Messrs. 
Uadlowker.    Oaleffi.    Mardonas,  Pul- 
clnl)-  Saturday  matinee.  "The  Barber 
of  Seville"  (Mme.  Mpkowska.  Messrs 
I  •nii.staiitino,  H'arnarl.  Tavecchia,  Slbl- 
riakoff).   Andre  Caplet   will  conduct 


IIOLLIS  STREET  THE  VTRE— "Se- 
cret Service,"  by  William  Gillette, 
with  a  cast  made  up  mainly,  as  fol- 
lows: '  *•'•»'. 

Gen.  Nelson  Randolph  W.  Riley  Hatch 

Mrs.  Gen.  Vai-ney. ..  .1. .  .Marie  Waiiuvrlght 

Edith  Varney  Louise  Ratter 

Wilfred  Vnrney  Albert  Parker 

Caroline  Mltford  Josephine  Brown 

Lewis  Dumont  William  Gillette 

Henry   Dumont  Clifford  Bruce 

Benton  Arrelsford  J-  *<•  MUtern 

Miss  Klttridge  ■  •  -Margaret  Greene 

Lieut.  Maxwell  Georg«  B.  Hu.b^h-» 

Maitha   Marlon  Abbott 

Jonas.  .'.'.".'.  Charles  H.  Bradshaw 

1  li»iit    Porav   A.  Romaloe  Callender 

Lieut!  Aiafon:  ^ederlck  Wallace 

Sergt.   Ellington  Griffith  Evans 

Corp.  Mateon  «    A.  M orv ey 

Lieut.  Tyree   -  •  •  •  '  ■  Gjra'a 

Lieut.  Enslng  George  B.  Hubbard 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— John  ! 
Craig  Stock  Company  in  "Richard  III."  j 

Cast: 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloeter  John  Craig  I 

King  Henry  VI  Bert  Young 

Earl  of  Richmond  George  Hassell 

Prince  of  Wales  Florence  fahlrley 

Duke  of  York  Henrietta  McDannel 

Duke  of  Buckingham  Donald  Meek 

Duke  of  Norfolk  Wilfred  Young 

Queen  Elizabeth  Mario  Curtta 

Lady  Anne  Gertrude  Shirley 

Duchess  of  York  Mabel  Colcord  i 

A  revival   of  the  Clbber  version  of 
thlo  tragedy,   with   Us  borrowed  act  • 
from  the  third  part  of  Henry  VI.,  was  : 
attempted  in  London  last  year  by  Mr.  1 
Benson,  and  was   the  subject  of  an 
active  polemic  In  the  columns  of  the  ' 
Pall  Mali  Gazette.    This  was  the  ver- 
sion of  the  play   reproduced  by   the , 
Castle  Square  stock  company  la6t  even-  : 
ing  and    whatever  charges  of  vandal-  , 
Lsm  were  urged  against  It  by  certain  | 
English  critics  it  obviously  permits  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  tragedy  , 
ty  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  fa- j 
miliar  with  the  events  dramatized. 

As  presented  laist  night,  the  version 
v  as  In  six  acts  and  13  scenes — arbi-  | 
trary  divisions  made  to  facilitate  the  i 
handling  of  relatively  massive  scenery  | 
and  appointments.  There  were  prao- 1 
tioally  no  lengthy  Intermissions  be- ! 
tween  the  acts — an  accomplishment  of 
Vbry  Infrequent  occurrence,  especially  | 
I  in  the  case  of  a  stock  company  on  a , 

I  flncrl  ntff-ht   J 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Port 
of  Missing  Men,"  dramatized  from 
Meredith  Nicholson's  novel  by  Edward 

E.  Rose.  Cast: 

John  Armltage  Hugo  B.  Koch 

Senator  Sanderson  O.  E.  Hallam 

Baron  von  Marhof  George  R.  Ma.ti«on 

Dick  Claiborne  J.  L.  Crane 

Jules  Chauvenet  E.  H.  Horner 

Henri  Durandl  _  _  _ 

Klngsley         J  E.  8.  Ross 

|°»f»r  Br?""'*  Philip  Lord 

Shirley  Claiborne  Claribel  Worth 

Mya  Dixie  Cameron 


b.  h.  Ktl  I  M'JS  intAinc 


Much  Humor  and  a  Hungarian  Pianist 
Who  Plays  "Ragtime." 


The  program  at  B.  F.  Keith's  The- 
atre this  week  Is  a  study  in  rlb-tlck- 
Hng.     In  It   there  are  a  half  dozen 
widely  divergent  varieties  of  humor. 
y  Howard  and  North.  In  a  new  version 
Uf  "Those  Were  the  Happy  Days,"  pro- 
r  dc  the  most  praiseworthy  contrlbu- 
pn,  because  they  uee  legitimate  com- 
rA.j  methods.    The  small  town  ne'er- 1 
1  co-well,    out-at-elbows.  down-at-heel, 
1  but  pathetically  sanguine  and  pleased  j 
|  with  his  lot.  Is  acted  by  one  of  the 
pair  with  striking  fidelity.    The  con- ! 
I  siatent  little  sketch  Is  a  slice  out  of 
life,  brimming  with  clean-cut  Yankee, 
wit.  and  not  without  a  bit  of  pathos  ' 
to  give  sparkle  to  the  fun. 

An  entirely  different  laugh-making  de- 
vice  Is  that  of  Neil  O'Brien  and  com- 
pany In  "Fighting  the  Flames."  Mr. 
O'Brien,  who  has  aroused  the  risibili- 
ties of  minstrel  show  audiences  these 
many  years,  is  the  principal  burlesque 
firefighter,  helped  by  tho  amusing  an- 
tics that  go  with  this  familiar  traves- 
ty on  men  of  the  red  shirt.* 

Still  another  sort  of  humor  Is  that  of 
Gordon  and  Marx,  who  are  German 
comedians  with  the  make-up,  the  par- 
odies and  mangled  English  common  to 
their  kind. 

Straight  farce  Is  th<)  turn  of  Percy 
Waram  and  company  In  "The  Boat- 
swain's Mate,"  with  the  ridiculous  sit- 
uations and  exaggerated  comedy  grow- 
ing eut  of  a  mock  burglary.  Comic 
acrobatics  as  done  by  the  Royal  Coll- 
bris  make  yet  another  means  of  stir- 
ring laughter  and  the  punning  of  Gladys 
Clark  and  Henry  Bergman,  incidental 
to  their  singing  and  dancing,  still  one 
more. 

Vllmos  Westony  Jokes  In  music.  He 
Is  a  Hungarian  pianist  who  shows  real 
skill  In  a  difficult  operatic  fantasy  and 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  four  na- 
tional airs,  then  turns  to  hitting  the 
keys  Just  to  amuse.  The  enthusiastic 
applause  which  last  night  followed  his 
"ragstlme,"  as  he  called  It  was  proof 
that  he  did,  though  the  cordiality  of  his 
reception  was  largely  due  to  a  bland 
and  friendly  smile  and  the  strange  and 
wonderful  English  of  his  little  speeches. 

Charlotte  Hunt  Is  on  the  program 
again,  all  alone,  In  a  comedy  of  her 
own  devising,  called  "A  Woman's 
Folly."  It  Is  a  slight  affair,  but  gives 
her  opportunity  for  emotional  acting 
and  a  chance  to  show  her  charming  self 
In  dainty  and  pleasing  attitudes  and 
a  marvelous  hat. 

The  four  Uessems  do  head  and  hand 
balancing  out  of  the  usual.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  to  climb  an  unsupported  lad- 
der will  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the 
feat  In  which  one  young  man  mounts  ! 
aloft  with  another  balanced  on  his  head,  i 
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KNEISEL  QUARTET  CONCERT. 

Quintet  by  Sgambati   with  Ernesto 
Consolo  Pianist. 


By  PHILIP  HALK. 
I  The  Knelse!  quartet  gave  the  first 
concert  of  Its  Uth  season  last  even- 
ing In  Chlckering  Hnll  Mr.  Ernesto 
'Bonsoio,  now  of  New  York,  assisted. 
Tht  program  Included  Brahms'  quartet 
In  A  minor  op.  .11  No.  :.';  the  Allegro 
4m  non  Iron po,  I.itrghetto  and  Scherzo 
from  Dvoraks  Terjetto  In  C  major  for 
two  violins  and  \lola;  and  Sgambatl's 
piano  quintet   In   B  nat   major  op.  u 

■iftAn  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
Wturtlly.  especially  the  music  of 
D)vcrak.  which  is  characterized  by  the 
naivete  peculiar  to  him.  a  naivete 
tjubich  leaved  one  often  In  doubt 
whether  (he  Bohemian  composer  was 
So  naive  as  he  seemed,  in  his  music  or 
In  his  speecii. 

The  program  was  not  especially  in- 
teresting. Brahms-  quartet  as  It  was 
played  sounded  like  a  quartet  In  three 
Mow  movements  with  a  lively  flnale. 
The  favorite  indication  of  Brahms— alle- 
gro non  troppo — Is  tantalizing.  The 
nearer  often  wishes  that  the  pace  would 
he  quicker  or  frankly  slower;  yet  In 
•the  first  movement  of  this  quartet— 
which  is  by  far  the  best— the  indicated 
oa.-.  suits  admirably  the  fascinating 
second  theme  with  which  Brahms  him- 
self was  evidently  pleased.  This  theme 
With  its  development  suggests  the  fleet- 
ing joys  of-  life,  none  the  less  dear  be- 
cause they  pass  as  a  shadow.  Here  is 
the  gaiety  that  is  repressed;  the  melan- 
choly that  is  not  hopeless.  This  music 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  in- 
other.  Yet  in  Johann  Strauss'  operetta, 
"The  Merry  War,"  there  Is  a  conceited 
piece  that  has  precisely  this  blend  of 
gaiety  and  sadness,  and  the  same  rhyth- 
mic effect,  rhythm  that  is  now  halting, 
now  coquettish.  In  each  Instance  the 
music  has  a  singular  fascination. 

Sgambati  wrote  two  piano  quintets, 
which  pleased  both  Liszt  and  Wagner 
and  led  to  the  composer's  satisfactory 
introduction  to  a  publisher.  The  one 
played  last  night  is  not  so  well 
known  as  Its  companion  op.  4,  and 
In  the  year  1910  it  sounds  as  though 
It  had  been  exhumed  and  were  still 
mouldy.  The  second  movement, .  a 
barcarolle,  has  a  certain  salon  ele- 
gance and  is  obviously  melodic.  The 
other  movements  are  lacking  in 
genuine  spontaneity.  The  Italian 
looked  beyond  the  Alps  and  In  his 
mind  embraced  the  German  muse,  but 
in  the  andante  he  flirted  thematlcally 
with  Meyerbeer,  or  rather  with  the 
Liszt  that  remembered  Meyerbeer. 
For  the  most  part  the  themes  are  dry 
and  their  development  labored  and 
futile.  Mr.  Consolo,  who  has  played 
aere  before  with  the  Kneisels,  did  his 
jest,  as  did  his  colleagues,  but  it  is 
iot  easy  to  clothe  dry  bones  with  liv- 
ng  flesh. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Kneisels 
■frill  be  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  6. 


one  sweetly  sentimental  part  song,  the 
one  by  liustav  Baldamus.  There  was  nit] 
arrangement  ol  Offenbach's  familiar 
Barcarolle.  It  did  not  gain  In  the  ar-l 
rangement;  nor  is  Handel's  duet  from) 
"Israel  In  Egypt"  Improved  when  sung! 
by  many  voices.  The  most  striking  se- 
lection was  MacDowell's  "Crusaders," 
With  Its  finely  imaginative  ending. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  was  applauded  en- 
thusiastically. He  sang  Massenet's  alri 
with  finish  and  In  true  romantic  spirit. 
He  sang  the  other  songs,  especially  the 
Spanish  group,  with  his  well  known  art. 
To  this  group  he  added  Figaro's  air 
from  Rossini  s  "Barber  of  Seville." 
which  he  delivered  with  gusto  and  a 
fluency  that  Is  the  gift  of  the  Latin 

race.  Some  regretted  that  he  did  not 
vouchsafe  to  sing  one  song  lh  English, 
a  language  sadly  neglected  by  singers, 
local  and  visiting,  yet  one  In  common 
use  in  Boston  and  not  confined  to  the 
"lower  classes." 

The  performance  of  the  Apollo  Club 
deserved  the  applause  and  the  resultant 
encores. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  Discourses  and 
Reads  Concerning  the  Pathetic  Ones. 


APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 


Fortieth  Season  of  the  Society  Cele- 
brated in  Symphony  Hall. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer  con. 
due  tor.  gave  a  public  concert,  the  first: 
at  the  society's  40th  season  and  the 
208th  of  Its  life,  in  Symphony  Hall  last' 
evening.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Emillo  de  Gogorza,  baritone;  the  Boston 
Festival  orchestra,  Mr  Carl  Lamson. 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Grant  'Drake,  organist. 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  brought  his  own  ac- 
companist. The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: MacDowell,  "The  Crusaders"; 
Baldamus.  "Come,  O  Come,  Companion 
Mine";  Massenet.  "Promesse  de  Mon  | 
Avenir"  from  "Le  Roi  de  Lahore"  (Mr. ; 
de  Gogorza);  Saar.  "Autumn";  Offen- 
bach Barcarolle  from  "Hoffmann's 
Tales,"  arranged  for  male  voices  and 
orchestra;  Bizet,  Toreador's  Song  from 
"Carmen,"  arranged  for  the  Apollo 
Club  (Mr.  de  Gogorza,  soloist);  Curti, 
"World  Thou  Art  Mine";  Heinze,  "bun- 
day  on"  the  Ocean";  songs  with  piano: 
Alvarez,  "Canto  del  Presidarlo"  and  'A 
Grenada."  and  Ercilla's  "Tavirla  la 
Romeria";  Handel.  "The  Lord  Is  a  Man 
Bf  War"  duet  for  the  club;  Bolzoni, 
Minuet  for  orchestra;  Kremser,  "Prayer 
Of  Thanksgiving."  . 

There  was  an  audience  of  good 
'•ize.  although  there  were  many  va- 
ucant  seats.  The  Apollo  Club  has  Its 
fetaithtul  subscribers  and  friends  de- 
Bvoted  to  its  interests.  Its  vocal  pro- 
ficiency is  recognized  far  and  wide. 
(Xt  might  be  said  as  a  reason  that  the 
fhall  was  not  crowded:  "The  appreci- 
ation of  a  male  club  Is  not  so  general 
I  as  that  of  a  choir  of  mixed  voices;" 
Bnt  unfortunately  for  this  excuse, 
Khe' Cecilia,  an  admirable  chorus,  was 
[not  supported  generously  by  the  pub- 
lic during  the  last  years  of  Its  exis- 
Mence'  as  a  separate  organization.  The  ,•  was  finely  composed 

tlm^s  have  changed,  and  so  have  the    anguish  on  discovering  the  abduction 
I  tastes    the  character  and  the  size  of!  of  his  daughter  was  memorable.  Ad- 
I  audiences.      The   Apollo    Club,    how-   reirable,  too,  was  his.  portrayal  of  sup=- 
I  ever  nc«i  not  fear  pecuniary  loss  or   pressed  emotion  in  his  entrance  in  the 
dread  the  possibility  of  popular  in-    third  act,  the  working  up  of  his  de- 
difference     It    is    firmly    established,   spair,  and  hie  business,  when,  his  mind 
and  lt3  own  public  Is  loyal.  distraught  with  anguish,  he  seizes  un- 

The  concerts  of  this  club  do  not  call   thlnklngly  first  his  daughter's  handker- 
Ifor  detailed  criticism    The  programs  of  chief  then  his  bauble 
ail  male  singing  societies  are  of  a  slml 


"Rigoletto"  at  Boston  Opera  | 
House,  with  Constantino,  I 
Lipkowska  and  Baklanoff.  I 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Verdi's 
"Rigoletto."   Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

Gilda  Lydla  Lipkowska 

Maddalena  _»  .*  »r".  Maria  Claessens 

Countess  Ceprauo. .  fc/J   Anne  Roberts 

Ciovanna  .7??.  Graee  Fisher 

Pngglo  ~  Jeska  Swartz 

The  Duke  Florencio-Constantlno 

Rigoletto  George  Baklanoff 

Spaiafuclle  Jose  Mardones 

Count  Monterone   Giuseppe  Perlni 

Marullo  Attlllo  Pulclni 

Count  Ceprano  . . .  Frederick  Huddy 

Borsa  Ernesto  Glaccone 

When  Verdi's  "Rigoletto"  was  recent- 
ly performed  In  London  by  Mr.  Beech- 
am's  company,  leading  Journals  asked 
why  the  opera  should  be  Included  in  the 
repertory.  The  English  have  never  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  dramatic  instinct 
and  force  shown  by  Verdi  In  "Rigo- 
letto," "II  Trovatore"  and  "La  Travi- 
ata,"  his  three  great  operas  of  the  fif- 
ties. 

Compare  for  a  moment  Bolto  and 
Verdi  in  this  respect.  We  couple  their 
names  because  the  two  were  close 
friends  in  later  years  and  Bolto  served 
Verdi  lovingly  and  well  as  the  librettist 
of  two  of  the  latter's  masterpieces. 
Verdi  even  in  his  raw  years  and  in  the 
operas  that  excited  Browning  s  disappro- 
bation—witness the  famous  lines  about 
Verdi  and  Rossini— showed  an  unerring 
instinct  for  stage  effects.  His  melodies, 
except  his  grand  airs  for  soprao  written 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  period 
with  embellishments  and  cadenzas,  were 
Incisive;  his  rhythms  were  feverish. 
His  one  aim  was  dramatic  intensity 
through  music.  Boito  Is  first  of  all  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  a  dreamer.  Only  in 
one  scene  of  "Mefistofele"  Is  there  true 
'  dramatic  action  with  song  and  that 
scene  Is  the  Prison  In  which  there  are 
moments  which  Verdl  himself  might 
have  envied. 

"Rigoletta"  was  far  In  advance  of 
Verdi's  operas  that  preceded  it,  and  now 
that  It  is  nearly  60  years  old,  it  still  com- 
mands respect  and  admiration.  There 
is  strong,  Impressive  characterization 
through  music.  Gilda.  it  Is  true  is  a 
conventional  heroine,  and  her  music  ex- 
!  copt  in  the  lasj;  act,  has  little  distinction; 
but  the  Duke,  Rigoletto,  Sparsfuclle  and 
his  sister  express  themselves  to  the  life 
in  music  and  the  late  Charles  Gilibert 
showed  that  Monterone  is  not  inherently 
an  Insignificant  figure  in  the  horrible 
drama.  "Rigoletto"  is  much  more  than 
an  opera  with  a  florid  air,  a  popular 
melody  for  the  tenor  and  famous  quar- 
tet, a  quartet  which  for  its  blend  of 
contrasted  melodies  and  dramatic  truth 
is  still  incomparable.  But  the  opera 
should  be  acted  as  well  as  sung;  passion 
should  approach  frenzy;  the  conductor, 
the  ruling  spirit,  should  be  an  Italian  of 
authority   taste  and  the  hottest  blood. 

A  brilliant  audience  warmly  welcomed 
Mr.  Constantino  in  his  reappearance  in 
a  part  admirably  suited  to  display  his 
artistic  and  dramatic  capabilities.  His 
voice  was  In  excellent  condition,  and 
he  sang  tastefully  and  with  distinction. 
His  acting,  too,  was  finished  in  all  re- 
spects. The  ducal  mantle  rests  easily 
upon  his  shoulders;  he  Is  at  home  In  the 
sumptuous  palace,  he  Is  a  courtly  and 
(  gallant  lover.  His  singing  of  "La 
I  Donna  e  Mobile"  was  without  exagger- 
ation, and  therefore  charming. 
;  There  were  others  to  be  welcomed. 
;  Mme.  Lipkowska  again  took  the  part  of 
Gilda.  She  sang  the  florid  music  with 
exquisite  grace,  flexibility  and  fluency. 
There  were  moments  In  the  second  act 
when  her  intonation  was  not  always 
secure,  but  for  the  most  part  her  tones 
were  clear,  pure  and  warmly  colored. 
She  acted  with  emotional  Intensity,  and 
made  Interesting  a  somewhat  conven- 
tional part. 

The  dominating  figure  of  the  opera, 
however,  is  Rigoletto.  Mr.  BaklanofT, 
who  was  heard  In  this  part  last  win- 
ter, has  gained  depth  and  breadth  In 
his  impersonation.  He  gave  an  im- 
pressive performance.  His  voice,  rlcn 
in  timbre,  and  varied  In  nuances,  was 
heard  to  its  best  advantage.  His  fine 
phrasing  and  diction  and  the  tragic 
intensity  displayed  In  nis  singing  were 
admirable.  His  conception  of  the  part 
His  outburst  of 


Before  a  palpitating  audience  that 
scattered  Itself  rather  thinly  over  the 
spacious  floor  and  balconies  of  Tre»i 
mont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon, 
Miss  Terry  road  the  second  and  con- 
cluding lecture  In  her  course.  It  wa» 
entitled  "Shakespeare's  Heroines — Pa. 
thetlc."  A  large  portion  of  the  time 
was  given  to  Desdemona  and  Juliet. 
To  Viola,  Cleopatra,  Hermlone,  Kath« 
erlne  of  Arragon,  and  those  less  prom- 
inent, only  brief  attention  was  paid. 
It  was  of  Katherlne  that  Miss  Terry 
remarked  that,  though  it  was  claimed 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  "Henryj 
VIII.,"  she  knew  (with  an  accent  ori 
the  "knew")  that  Katherlne  was  thd 
great  poet's  creation. 

In  reciting  the  brief  message  o« 
farewell  to  her  King  and  master  from 
the  wronged  and  outraged  Queen,  Miss 
Terry  was  more  satisfactory  than  in, 
much  of  the  more  ambitious  portions] 
Alone  In  the  famous  potion  scene  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  did  the  lecturer 
attempt  freedom  from  her  book.  The. 
attempt  was  only  partly  a  success  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  heart-rending] 
passage  Miss  Terry  was.forced  to  Jour-^ 
ney  across  the  stagev'for  re-enforce- 
ment.  ■  ! 

The  lady's  presence  was  delightful 
In  the  charm  of  the  well  known  voice 
and  manner  as  well  as  for  the  beauty! 
of  the  soft  and  artistic  gray  robins. 
It  was  regretted  that  there  were  trou-^ 
bles  with  the  desk  appointments,  witra 
her  hair  arrangement  and  from  a 
quite  evident  cold.  It  was  interesting 
to  learn  that  Imogen  was  Miss  Terry's 
favorite  of  all  Shakespeare's  women, 
and  she  admitted  that  in  this  she  was 
in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  Tennyj 
son  and  Swinburne.  The  substance  ol 
the  lecture  was  Irreproachable  In  11  t-j 
erary  style. 

GEORGE  COPELAND'S RECITAL 


jar  character.  There  are  songs  in  praise 
'of  Spring,  appeals  or  questions  to  little 
♦birds,  drinking  3ongs  sung  as  a  rule 
With  painful  sobriety,  dance  tunes,  bat 


Mr.  Mardones  sang  excellently  and 
wao  a  stalwart  Sparafuclle. 

Miss  Claessens  was  a  disappointing 
Maddalena.    A  woman  or  her  form  can- 
no'  afford  to  be  coquettish.    Her  minc- 
,  mns,  prayers,  etc.    There  Is  al-  lng  business  and  forced  nervous  laugh- 
an  attempt  at  contrast,  and  every  t?r  suggested  a  maiden  lady  kittenish 
■egulated  program  includes  at  least  and  coy   at  the  approach   of  a  long 
f  the  compositions  known  familiar-  despaired  of  suitor, 
"gumdrops."    The  program  last      jjr.  Perini  was  a  dignified  Monterone, 
referred  to  Autumn  rather  than  End  sang  with  breadth  and  fervor. 

The  quartet  was,  on  the  whole,  finely 
rendered.      The   stage    settings  were 
urapfnons. 


New  Piano  Pieces  by  Debussy  Played 
Here  for  the  First  Time. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
George  Copeland  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital last  evening.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Couperin,  Les  Vieux  Seigneurs; 
Scarlatti  Sonatas  Nos.  1  and  V,  and 
Capricelo;  Chopin,  Nocturne  op.  37, 
Valse  op.  70.  Ballade.  No.  1;  Debussy, 
La  Soiree  dans  Grenade  and  these  selec- 
tions from  the  first  book  of  Preludes— 
Des  pas  sur  la  neige,  Minstrels,  Voiles, 
La  Serenade  interrompue,  Le  Cathedra'e 
Kngloutie.  La  Danse  de  Puck;  Albeniz, 
Three  Spanish  Dances— Tango,  El 
Puerto,  Triana'. 

Mr.  Copeland  has  gained  in  breadth  of 
conception  and  authority  of  expression. 
There  was  a  time  when,  delightful  as 
was  liis  performance  by  reason  of  his 
exquisite  touch.  refined  taste  and 
subtlety  in  the  arrangement  of  nuances, 
lie  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  minia- 
turist. He  was  never  boresome— and  this 
can  be  said  of  few  pianists  that  visit 
us;  tout  his  selections  were  not  always 


suffic 


.mtrasted, 
maracteristi 


and  the  distin 
of     his  art 
:enerated  into 


guishing 
lright  < 
mannerisms. 

He  was  born  a  pianist,  and  study  has 
developed,  not  hampered  him.  His  in- 
dividuality is  marked;  he  has  his  own 
technic,  his  own  style.  What  matters 
It  whether  he  establishes  a  melodic  line 
by  pure  legato  finger  work  or  by  pedal- 
ling that  might  be  compared  to  stip- 
pling in  the  sister,  art?  The  song  is 
ning  and  it  ravishes  the  ear  of  the 
hearer.  In  his  performance  there  is  the 
fleetness  and  the  elegance  that  would 
have  charmed  Domenico  Scarlatti.  There 
is  an  unfailing  sense  of  proportion.  His 
palette  is  rich  with  many  tints.  In  a 
Spanish  dance  his  color  Is  brilliant,  al- 
most gaudy;  he  also  knows  the  valtie  of 
cool  shades  and  he  can  work  marvels  in 
Hack  and  white. 

Naturally,  he  appreciates  the  beauty 
of  Wth  century  .music  and  realizes  that 
Chopin  stands  between  Couperin  and 
Debus*;-'.  His  performance  of  "Les 
Vieux  Seigneurs"  was  poetic.  The  music 
was  full  bf  tender  melancholy  and  old- 
world  grace,  and  for  once  the  quaint  ! 
ornamentation  did  not  seem  extraneous 
and  artificial.  The  sohatas  by  Scarlatti 
were  played  with  crystalline  clearness, 
and  the  speed  was  not  laborious.  In  I 
this  old  music  Mr.  Copeland  did  not  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  piano  into  a  harpsi- 
chord or  to  play  the  pieces  as  Couperin 
and  Scarlatti  might  have  written  them 
if  they  h&d  known  the  concert  piano  of 
today.  "Of  pieces  by  Chopin,  the  valse 


I  was  the  most  conspicuous  by  the  ,per- 

'  formance. 

Mr.  Copeland  played  six  of  the  12 
praludes  of  Debussy  which  was  pub- 
lished this  year     "Voiles"  and  "Des! 
pas  sur  la  neige"  suggest  faint  echoes! 
of  music  !n  "Pelleas  and  Melisande." 
"Minstrels"  and  "La  Serenade  iriter- 
rompue."    less    impressionistic,  more' 
direct,  and  it  must  be  said,  deliber- 
ately mors  popular,  at  once  provoked 
applause.     The  most   noteworthy  of 
these    preludes    is     "Le  Cathedrale 
engloutie,"  which  is  nobly  imaglna-j 
tlve  and  singularly  impressive.  The' 
other  pieces  awakened  the  suspicion  I 
that  Debussy,  now  In  his  sleek  years. 
Is   parodying  himself  and   smiles  in  : 
his  sleevs  at  the  raptures  of  the  De- 
bussyites    and    Pelleastres.     A  fiery 
performance  of  the  dances  by  Albeniz 
ended  a  concert  of  unusual  interest. 

There  was  a  large  audience  and  the 
applause  swelled  to  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstrations.   Few  visiting  pianists  of  j 
renown  have  received  such  enviable 
tributes  in  late  years. 


MISS  SPENCER'S  RECITAL 

Program  of  Unusual  Character  and 
Variety  In  Jordan  Hall. 


>  Vrie 


Miss  Janet  Spencer  gave  a  song  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
Hall;  she  was  assisted  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ruggles.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Bach,  "Et  Exultavlt"  (magnificat); 
Gluck,  Ariette  (Armlde).  Ariette  (Peter- 
Ins  de  la  Macque) ;  Handel,  "Puribondo 
spira  II  venlo";  Brahms,  "Unbewegte 
laue  Luft."  "Wehe.  so  wlllst  du  mich 
wleder,"  "Des  Llebsten  Schwur":  Had- 
ley,  "Stille  traeumende  Fruehlings- 
nacht,"  "Morgengesang" ;  Borodin,  "La 
Prtncesse  Endormie."  "Dissonance"; 
Moussorgsky.  "Chanson  d'Enfant," 
"Berceuse  de  Yeromoushka,"  "Chant 
de  Josua  Navine";  Engel.  "Beyond," 
"Conspirators";  Ware,  "Wind  and 
Lyre";  MalliHson,  "To  Me  at  My  Fifth 
Floor  Window,"  "Sing,  Break  Into* 
Song";  Heym.m,  "Elysion." 

Miss  Spencer's  program  promised 
much.  From  the  two  arias  by  Gluck. 
through  several  unfamiliar  songs  by 
Brahms  in  place  of  the  customary  too 
familiar  songs  by  Schubert  and  Schu- 
mann, It  proceeded  to  five  Russian  sons-, 
no  one  of  which  made  the  slightest  con- 
cession to  the  commonplace.  Even  the 
inevitable  closing  group  of  English  songs 
lay  above  the  level  or  the  mere  bid  for 
popularity  which  spells  mediocrity 
song  writing.. 

But  the  promise  of  the  program  for 
the  most  part  failed  of  fulfilment,  be- 
cause Miss  Spencer's  intonation  was  so 
conspicuously  and  consistently  faulty 
that  her  commendable  efforts  at  inter 
pretation  entirely  lost  their  effect.  More 
over,  when  a  hearer  is  In  aural  pain,  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  adequately  of  a 
song.  Miss  Spencer  attempts  much  with 
her  voice;  as  the  average  of  contralto 
singing  runs,  she  accomplishes  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  flexibility,  as  in  the 
song  by  Handel,  light,  smooth  passages 
as  in  the  first  song  by  Brahms,  and  the 
first  by  Borodin,  and  effects  of  graceful 
brightness,  as  in  "cnanson  d'Enfant" 
and  "The  Conspirators."  But  the  marked 
falling  from  pitch  and  a  certain  labored 
quality  in  all  that  she  did  combine  to 
spoil  her  singing. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  songs  of  Borodin 
and  Moussorgsky  that  one  could  still 
find  them  suggestive  and  rewarding,  par- 
ticularly the  two  already  mentioned.  For- 
tunately for  the  woriu,  the  first  of  the 
two  songs  by  Engel  is  still  in  manu- 
script. The  other  is  a  charming  speci- 
men of  the  encore  type,  as  are  the  two 
by  Malllason. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  showed  inter- 
est, arid  was  courteously  enthusiastic. 


I 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE 


Dukes 
Versus 
Earls 


Miss  Geraldine  Farrar 
was  welcomed  here  4ast 
week  by  audiences  that 
evidently  were  not  offend- 
ed by  the  public  expres- 
sion of  lier  opinion  concerning  dukes,! 
Of  by  her  estimate  of  their  worth  as 
far  below  that  of  the  monosyllabic 
expletive,  which  pronounced  in  a  New 
England  pulpit  many  years  ago,  with 
"doleful  emphasis,"  set  the  congrega-: 
tion  a-shuddering.  The  Herald  has 
already  commented  -on  her  attitude 
toward  the  st rawberry-mavked  aristo- 
crats nf  England  and  discussed  the 
dukes  of  t lie  European  continent  and 
their  marriages  with  the  American 
daughters  of  the  untitled  rich.  It  may 
now  be  asked,  in  a  spirit  of  love,  why 
t  he  duke,  who  is  just  beiow  the  prince, 
is  the  subject  of  jesting,  rather  than 
the  earl  who  stands  lower,  between 
the  marquis  and  the  viscount.  The 
word  duke  has  passed  into  slang. 
The  Duke  of  Limbo  is  an  awkward 
fellow.  Duke  stands  for  a  man  of 
showy  demeanor  or  appearance;  a 
horse;  any  transaction  in  the  shape 
of  a  burglary;  also  gin,  otherwise 
popularly  known  as  blue  ruin.  In  the 
terminology  of  the  ring,  the  dukes  are 
the  hands;  to  grease  them,  is  to  bribe, 
or  to  pay.  There  are  dukes  in  Gene- 
sis, and  some  of  them,  as  Duke  Zepho, 
Duke  Kenaz,  Duke  Shammah,  Duke 
Mlzzah.  have  names  that  suggest 
operetta. 

The  word  duke  is  often  irreverently 
pronounced  as  though  It  were  spelled! 
with  ■  a  "j."  Some  may  remember 
Artemus  Ward's  romance.  "Moses  the| 
Sassy."  "My  story  opens  in  the  classic 
presinks  of  Boston.  In  the  parlor  of  a 
bloated  aristocratic  mansion  on  Bacon 
street,"  etc.  Moses,  the  fireman— 
"Grease  in  its  barmiest  days,  near  pro- 
juced  a  more  hefty  cavileer"— is  talking 
with  the  fair  Eliza,  who  has  been  told 
that  her  lover  is  of  noble  birth.  "He 
said  'Moses  is  a  Disguised  Juke!'  " 

"You  mean  Duke."  said  Moses. 

"Dost  not  the  actors  all  call  it  Juke!" 
said  she. 

No  such  liberties  are  taken  with  an 
earl,  whether  he~be  belted,  or  whether 
he  wear  braces,  suspenders,  gallouses. 
We  have  found  only  one  slang  phrase: 
the  Earl  of  Cork,  applied  to  the  ace  of 
diamonds,  which  is  the  "worst  ace"  as 
the  earl  was  the  poorest  nobleman  in 
Ireland. 

Furthermore,  what  Earl  leaves  Irs 
proud  station?  But  the  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  abandoned  his  rank,  be- 
came a  wanderer,  ana  is  now  a  legend- 
ary character;  and  the  Due  de  Ouise, 
who  inherited  the  greater  part  of  his 
uncle's,  the  Due  d'Aumale's.  wealth.  Is 
now  breeding  cattle  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco  and  is  known  as  Jean  Oriac. 


..OH     Vl  - . 
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VERDI'S  "OTHELLO" 
III 


First  Appearance  Here  of  Leo 
Slezak;  Enthusiasm  Over 
Visiting  Artists. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Verdi's  "Othello"  was  added  to  the 
repertory  of  the  Boston  Opera  House 
last  evening.   Mr.  Contl  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Otbello  Mr.  Slezak 

Iago   Mr.  Amaco 

Casslo  Mr  Oevaux 

Roderlgo  Mr.  Stroesco 

Lodovlco  Mr.  Mardones 

Montano  Mr.  Pulclnl 

A  Herald  Mr  Letol 

Desdemona  Mme.  Alda 

Bmlila  Mme.  Claessens 

"Othello,"  which  In  some  respects  Is 
Verdi's  masterpiece,  has  not  yet  estab- 
lished itself  firmly  In  the  favor  of  Bos-  ] 
ton  audiences.  It  was  first  performed 
here  April  30.  188S,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  when  the  singers  were  Miss  Tet- 
razzlnl,  the  sister  of  the  more  famous 
soprano  and  the  wife  of  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panlnl,  Mme.  8calchl.  and  Italo  Campa- 
nlnl  and  Galassl.  The  tenor  Campanlnl 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  savings  by 
the  venture.  The  opera  was  performed 
twice  In  Mechanics  Building  In  March, 
1890,  when  the  chief  singers  were  Tamag- 
no.  who  created  the  part  of  Othello,  Del 
Puente  and  Mme.  Albanl,  who  In  all 
operas  carried  the'tradltlonal  lace  hand- 
kerchief of  the  afflicted  prima  donna, 
and  In  "Othello"  with  Just  cause. 

The  opera  was  not  heard  again  until 
February,  1898,  when  It  was  per- 
formed twice  In  Mechanics'  Building. 
Tamagno  and  Maurel  (the  first  Iago), 
Mines.  Eames  and  Mantelli  were  the 
Chief  singers,  although  at  the  second 
performance  Libia  Drog  was  substi- 
tuted for  Mme.  Eames.  There  was  a 
performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
March  21,  1902,  wtth  Mmes.  Eames  and 
Homer  and  Messrs.  Alvarez  and  Scottt. 
Mr.  Savage's  Orand  English  Opera 
company  gave  performances  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  In  November,  1903, 
and  Miss  Rennyson  and  Messrs.  Shee- 
han  and  Goff  were  the  chief  singers. 

In  spite  of  the  familiar  story,  the 
rare  excellence  of  the  libretto  and 
Verdi's  remarkably  dramatic  music 
with  Ita  gamut  of  the  emotions  and 
tho  passions,  "Othello"  Is  not  often 
heard.  Borne  believe  that  the  tragedy 
ftse'lf  Is  too  horrible.  Others  point  In 
answer  to  the  success  of  "Tosca."  But 
the  characters  In  "Tosca"  are  only 
puppets  and  the  music  is  stage  music 
for  a  melodrama  The  characters  In 
"Othello"  are  of  'flesh  and  blood,  and 
Verdi's  music  la  Intensely  tragic. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  the 
sight  of  a  negro  loved  hy  a  white  Wom- 
an la  repulsive,  and  they  call  for  an 
ounce  of  civet.  In  the  first  place,  Othello 
was  not  a  negro  but 


malignant  "That  even  'simple"  Iftnello 
would  at  once  have  seen  through  him. 
His  Iago  was  more  in  accord  with  the 
characterization  by  Hazlitt:  A  gay, 
light-hearted  monster,  a  ftxreless.  cor- 
dial comfortable  villain  who  delighted 
in  cruelty  as  a  child  find  pleasure  in 
tormenting  a  cat  or  playing  with  a  lly. 

It  would  fee  an  agreeable  task  to  dwell 
on  Mr.  Amato's  performance,  but  the 
pleasure  Is  now  forbidden.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  said:  There  were  moments 
in  Maurel's  Iago,  remarkable  as  the 
impersonation  was,  when  in  the  excess 
of  his  art,  he  allowed  the  audience  to 
see  how  artful  he  was.  Mr.  Amato  did 
not  take  the  spectator  behind  the 
scenes.  _.         ,  .  .  ..■ 

Mme.  Alda  at  first  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  those  who  had  heard 
of  her  success  as  Desdemona  last  sum- 
mer in  Paris,  for  she  sang  at  times  be- 
low the  true  pitch  and  was  generally 
ineffective  She  soon  was  mistress  of 
herself  and  there  were  delightful  mo- 
ments in  her  singing  of  music  In  the 
second  and  third  acts.  This  crescendo 
of  Improvement  culminated  in  her  per- 
formance of  the  "Willow  Song"  and  the 
"Prayer,"  In  which  she  displayed  a  pure 
etyle  and  the  gentle  emotion  that  char- 
acterized the  lady  of  the  Moor;  and  in 
the  last  appeal  to  Emilia,  there  was  the 
shudder  at  her  anticipated  fate.  Des- 
demona is  not  a  complex  character.  She 
is  sweet,  simple,  trusting,  loving— in  a 
word,  womanly.  Mme.  Alda  did  not  at- 
tempt to  make  her  otherwise. 

Among  the  minor  characters  Mr. 
Mardones  was  the  most  effective. 

Mr  Contl  deserved  warm  praise  for 
his  conducting,  and  the  tribute  paid 
him  by  the  audience  was  deserved.  He 
showed  a  finer  appreciation  of  nuances 
than  has  been  his  custom  in  the  past; 
he  allowed  the  deml-tints  of  Verdi's 
Instrumentation  to  lend  effect  to  the 
dramatic  situation;  he  was  not  only 
tolerant,  but  sympathetic  toward  the 
singers;  he  conducted  with  a  greater 
elasticity  and  a  mere  poetic  spirit  than 
he  has  displayed  in  lesser  works. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  espe- 
cially noteworthy  In  the  storm  scene 
end  in  the  music  with  mandolins.  The 
finale  of  the  third  act  was  not  so  well 
performed,  and  Mr.  Contl  might  here 
have  held  his  forces  with  a  firmer  grasp. 

The  stage  settings  were  appropriate, 
and  those  of  the  second  and  third  acts 
were  unusually  fine.  The  costumes  and 
the  stage  management  were  also  worthy 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
many  performances  of  this  opera,  which 
Is  justly  ranked  among  the  great  tri- 
umphs of  operatic  composition.  Repeat- 
ed hearings  will  only  increase  the  won- 
der that  such  music  could  have  been 
written  by  a  man  over  70  years,  who 
then  showed  an  ability  to  unite  music 
and  text  with  a  dramatic  truthfulness 
and  to  reveal  an  Intensity  of  emotional 
expression  ,and  a  lofty  Imagination 
equalled  only  by  Richard  Wagner.  For 
the  art  of  Richard  Strauss,  marvellous 
though  it  be.  is  anotr- 

A  large  audience  wa 
and  moved,    and  at 


M 


one  of  a 
as  black 
it  night, 

Desdemona  gave  good  reasons  why  she 
loved  him,  and  those  who  still  object 
should  consult  the  notes  of  anthropolo- 
gists. No,  the  great  reason  why 
"Othello"  Is  not  often  gtven  Is  that  them 
are  few  tenors  who  can  take  the  part  of 
the  Moor.  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke,  an  un- 
surpassable Romeo,  a  chlvalrlc  Raoul,  an 
emotional  Pes  Grieux.  attempted  it  and 
made  a  sad  mess  of  it. 

There  was  no  voice  like  that  of  Ta- 
magno's  to  express  the  brutal  pass  on 
of  jealousy  and  the  Intensity  of  despair, 
and  It  Is  not  probable  that  there  will  be 
another  voice  of  that  tremendous  force 
and  peculiar  quality  for  many  years.  In 
the  lyric  passages  he  was  most  un- 
tuneful  and  was  not  master  of  his 
tones.  In  the  love  music  that  ends  the 
first  act,  that  muslo  In  which,  as  Ver- 
non Blackburn  said,  the  soul  of  sex  Is 
revealed,  Tamagno  was  unendurable. 
In  the  other  acts  he  was  a  singing  Sal- 
Mr.  Slezak,  who  sang  here  last  night 
for  the  first  time,  has  natural  advan- 
tages as  uncommon  height;  a  com- 
manding figure,  when  he  carries  him- 
self as  a  Moor  and  does  not  stalk 
about  with  depressed  head;  a  voice  of 
great  power  In  heroic  measures  and 
of  sympathetic  quality  in  pure  song; 
rocal  art  and  dramatic  Intelligence; 
so  that  in  rertain  respects  he  ap- 
proaches Tamagno  and  In  other  and 
vital  respects  surpasses  him.  His  fury 
Is  not  so  demoniacal,  but  It  suffices. 
His  Impersonation  Is  more  varied. 
Subtle  Is  not  the  word,  for  the  soldier 
was  anything  but  subtle. 

The  growth  of  suspicion,  till  It  be- 
came a  mania,  the  madness  of  Jeal- 
ousy, the  Intense  mental  suffering, 
the  thirst  for  blood,  were  strongly 
expressed;  but  Mr.  Slezak  was  as 
Admirable  In  quieter  moments,  with 
effective  facial  play,  when  the  poison- 
ous mineral  was  at  work,  as  In  the 
scene  In  which  he  strained  his  ears  to 
hear  Casslo  talking  with  Iago;  In  his 
questioning  Desdemona  and  In  his 
bitter  Jesting.  There  Is  this  high 
tribute  to  be  paid:  In  the  wildest 
moments  of  passion  there  was  the 
Impression  made  of  still  wilder  fury 
that  might  break  forth. 

who  delighted  Boston 
season,  again  showed 
rained  actor,  master  of 
ces.  and  a  singer  with 
quality  and  the  ability 
leaning  of  the  text,  and 
iracter  by  the  means  of 
i  well  as  by  eloquent 
Iago  was  not  a  variant 


Mr.  Amato. 
audiences  last 
himself  a  well-l 


of  Pure  Reason,",  and  the  introduction 
to  Buckle's  "History  of  Civilization  in 
England."  would  be  published  on  Dec.  23; 
but  the  necessary  changes  in  punctua- 
tion rnay  delay  this  great  gift  to  the 
eagerly  expectant  world.  It  seems  that 
'bore  is-' a  .serious  difference  of  opinion 
between'  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  proof- 
leader  concerning  the  use  of  tlie  colon 
and  the  fleml-colon.  The  proofreader, 
who1  should  ha'vp  been  a  surgeon,  is  in 
favor  of  extirpating  the  colon  wherever 
it  occurs'.  • 

"Furthermore.'  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "I 
have  had  serious  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing material   for   the   remaining  vol- 
umes.    T'  am-  constantly  interrupted, 
and  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  concentrate 
attention  on  mv  work.     Only  yester- . 
day   1  was  reading  Guzzledorf's  rare 
•History   of    Towels    and    Napkins — I 
translate  the  German  title-in  the  hope 
of  finding  the  date  of  the  introduction  | 
of  bar-room  towels,  and  possibly  some  j 
I  directions   concerning  etiquette   in  the 
!  use  of  them  when  my  neighbor,  whis- 
pered •  'Do  you  know  what  three  words 
in  the  English  language  contain  all  th? 
vowels  in  order?'    He  had  a  weak  chin  , 
and  his  head  ran  up  to  a  peak.  Before 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  answer  him, 
he    said-    'Facetious,    abstemious  and 
arsenious-  you  probably  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  r'arsenious."    It  means.: 
of  the  nature  or  containing  arsenic,  ana 
In  chemistry  it  is  applied  to  those  com- 
pounds in  which  arsenic  combines  as  a 
triad,  as  arsenious  oxide  or,  Iess>  cor- 

I  rectly.  acid,  common  white  arsenic.-  He 
'then  made  a  queer  gurgling  noise  ami 

blew  his  nose.    'Arsenic,'  he  added  is 
derived   from  the   Greek,    "arsemkon.  , 
which'-I    took  Guzzeldorf's  P°n*er°us 
volume  and  went  to  another  table 

"A  mild-mannered  man  spoke  to  me 
as  soon  as  I  took  my  seat.  Jou  look 
!  worried,  sir;  but  I  shall  not  advlfte  you 
!to  read  books  on  the  folly  of  wowflng 

I I  have  read  two  of  them. 

cost.  If  a  man  does  not  worry,  he  loses 
Irs  motive  force  his  ambition,  his  ener- 
gy. He  becomes  lazy,  moiluscan.  The 
man  that  worries  does  sonietning  t n  i ,i  . 
world.  He  brings  about  reforms,  >r  wn 
In  the  quality  of  the  coffee  served  mm 


This  morning,  for  instance —l  neara  m 
more,  but  went  to  a  table  far  removed. 
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■ply  Interested 
end   of  the 
scene  of  en- 
am  been  wlt- 

iooii    will  be 


"For   a   few   minutes  I 
read    undisturbed.  Vlrgtl, 
Bates      Horace   and   Martial  give 
numerous  proofs  of  the  use 
Hall  of  table  cloths  and  nap- 
tin  'mappa'  or  'llntenm.'    It  was  the 
loth  was  called   mantlle'  and  the  nap- 


kin 'mappa' 


■linteuin.'    It  was  the 


Messrs.  Jadlowker  ajid  Ball 
night   "Lucia"    will   be  pel 
popular  prices.  The  singers  w.n 
l.lpkowska  and  Messrs  Constantino  and 
Fornarl.   


Mm* 


MR.  ONDRICEK'S  RECITAL 


t  Be 

irs  I: 
ts.  I 


A  Czech  Violinist  Plays  In  Boston  for 
the  First  Time,         AJL*  ' 


Emanuel  Ondrlcek,  violinist,  assist-  I 
ed  by  Mr.  Karel  Leltner,  accompanist, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Chlckerlng  Hall. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Benda, 
sonate,  A  major:  Dvorak,  vlolln-con- 
certo;  Haendel.  Menuette;  Mozart, 
Deutscher  Tanz;'  Ondrlcek  L'Etlncelle, 
caprice  for  violin  alone;  Smetana,  On- 
drlcek, Fantasle,  "Bartered  Bride." 

Mr.  Ondrlcek,  who  Is  a  pupil  of 
Seveik,  comes  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily of  musicians.  In  1903,  at  the  age 
of  17  he  appeared  before  the  public  In 
Prague  and  Vienna.  Since  then  he 
has  toured  extensively  in  Europe. 

He  ts  a  young  man  of  unquestiona- 
ble talent  and  of  great  promise.  He 

flays  easily  and  as  one  with  authorl- 
y.  His  technique  is  not  aggressive 
but  rather  marked  by  elegance  and 
refinement.  It  commands  respect  for 
Its  fluency,  smoothness  and  accuracy 
of  execution  In  intricate  passages. 
His  tona,  although  small,  Is  usually 
I  of  beautiful  quality,  but  It  lacks  va- 
i  riety  of  nuances. 

The  program  was  of  a  monotonous 
nature  and  gave  the  artist  little  scope 
1  for  displaying  his  ability  as  an  ln- 
1  terpreter,     His    renderings   were  for 
I  the  most  part  conventional  and  occa- 
sionally bordered  on  the  commonplace. 
I  It  would  be  Interesting  to  hear  him  at 
some  later  time  when  he  has  gained 
In  depth  and  breadth  of  conception. 

Mr.  Leilner  played  the  accompani- 
ments sympathetically.  An  audience 
of  fair  size  gave  evidence  of  Its  ap- 
preciation by  hearty  applause. 

^pl*V  /$      /  J  /  CP 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


ed  the  I 
a  pla-  ! 


I  went  Into  ithe  room  where  the  ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries  and  guidebooks 

I     "No  sooner  had  I  pulled  down  the  vol- 
{  ume  of  Lurousse  (the  first  and  dellght- 
I  fully    prolix    edition)    that  discussed 
I  'Serviettes,'  when  a  young  woman  with 
a  wealth  of  d  antal  gold,  chirped :  'I  am 
writing  an  article  (in  "Heroes  and  Their] 
Food"  for  Mr.  Bok's  magazine    Ho  yon  , 
know  whether  It  Is  a  historical  fact 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  l<it  the  bat- 
tle of  Lelpslc  because  he  fcld  eaten  so 
heartily  of  roast  mutton  thijt  his  mind! 
would  not  work*'     Forunately  I  had 
that  noon  clipped  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  an  article  on   'October  as   a  I 
Dining  Month,'  by  Mr.  Frank  Schloes-  j 
ser.  •  It  contained  Important  Informa- 
tion about  mutton. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Tohnson's         We  have  received  tr  long 
J  letter   from    Mr.  Herkt- 

Troubles  mer  Johnson.    From  cer- 
tain paragraphs   we  in- 
Anew  f>r  that  the  eminent  so- 
ciologist Is  not  wholly  happy  in  Bos- 
I  ion  and  mourns  his  summer  palace  at 
Claraport.  He  writes  at  length  concern- 
|j  Ing  his  trials  in  the  eoireotion  of  'he 
(proofs  of  his  first ' volume,  the  prolego- 
mena to  hit  colossel  work.  "Man  as  a 
Political  and  Social  Beast"  (Elephant 
|  folio  sold  only  by  subscription     He  had 
,.«,„..  .  ,i   that  thin  volume,   one  to  be 


Of 

Mutton 


T  gpS  "  'Much  may  be  said 

°'  In  praise  of  mutton,'  I 

began,  as  though  I  were 
delivering  a  Lowell  lec- 
ture; 'there  are  seven 
essentials  for  the  proper  presentation 
of  a  leg  of  mutton:  It  must  be  good 
mutton;  ft  must  have  been  kept  a  good  | 
time;  it  must  have  been  roasted  before 
a  good  fire,  by  a  good  cook,  who  must 
be  in  a  good  temper;  it  must  be  served  I 
on  a  good  hot  dish;  and  lastly.  It  must  be  l 
eaten  with  a  good  appetite.  George 
I  Borrow  said  that  any  one  who  wishes  I 
to  eat  leg  of  mutton  must  go  to  Wales,  I 
1  and    my    colleague.     Mr.  Schloes-ser, 
quotes  this  dictum.    I  maintain  that  i 
the  best  mutton  in  this  world  Is  that  I 
I  which   comes    from    the  Helderberg^. 
near  Albany,  N.   Y.;  legs  of  mutton, 
mind  you.  not  chops.     For  the  Meal 
I  mutton  chop  you  must  go  to  England,; 
and  even   Borrow  admitted  that  the  i 
chop  of  Wales  was  inferior  to  that  of: 
many  other  parts  of  I'.ntaln,  Mutton 


or  spit,  as  beet  is  roasted  m  "Vile  amrix— 
ens  of  Roman  families  today.    Do  you 
'  remember  Dean  Swift's  poem  in  praise 
of  mutton,  also  the  wish  of  Thackeray 
I  expressed  In  his  Imitation  of  the  Ho- 
ratian  ode  "To  His  Serving  Boy"? 
But  a  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy, 
I       I  prithee  get  ready  at  three; 
I     Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  and  Juicy, 
And  what  better  meat  canf  there  be? 
"  'Dean  Swift's  Is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known.    His  poem  was  written  to  Gerr.- 
iniani's  beautiful  air.  "Gently  Touch  the 
Warbling  Lyre": 

Gently  stir  and  blow  tho  fire. 

T.av  the  mutton  down  to  roast; 
Dress  it  quickly.  I  desire.      \  . 

tn  the  dripping  put  a  toast. 
That  I  hunger  may  remove- 
Mutton  is  the  meat  I  love.  V«R| 


Need 
of 


"I  like  to  give  infor- 
mation and  I  said:  'As 
for  the  injurious  effect 
of  mutton  on  the  hu-  j 
Patience    man   mind,   there    are  j 
contrary  opinions.    By  many  mutton  | 
was  preferred  to  beef  as  doing  less  j 
harm  to  the  wits.     Robert  Burton  In  i 
his  section  on  diet  as  a  cause  or  melan-  l 
1  choly  passes  mutton  by.    The  ancients  ■ 
i  looked     skew-eyed     on     this     meat,  j 
Galen,  Aetius,   Oribasiue   ana  Simeon 
I  Seth  declared  It  to  be  worse  than  pork 
1  and    containing    worse    Juices.      Yet  ■ 
\verrhoes  praised  the  flesh  of  wether*  j 
and   lambs    and   even   that   of  rams. 
The  Arabians  and  in  fact  all  eastern 
people  prefer  mutton    to   beef,  while 
the   inhabitants   of   Savu,    my  young 
friend   ate  dogs  and  cats  in  the  time  of 
Cant  'Cook  in  preference  to  sheep  and 
goats.    In   fact,   I  regret  to  say,  (fie 
vouns  woman  was  rude.    She  interrupt- 
ed me    T  only  asked  you  a  plain  ques- 
tion about  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Did  he 
lose  the  battle  of  Leipslc  because  he 
ate  too  much  mutton?' 

"\.s  a  patient  investigator  I  nave 
learned  to  control  my  temper.  I  smiled, 
and  having  begged  her  pardon  for  hav- 
in-  wasted  tier  valuable  time.  I,  said: 
'  'To'i  should  consult  "rndiscretions  de 
I'MWIoire"  ami  "Le  Cabinet  Secret  de 
i'lli-toire."  bv  Or.  t'ahanes.'  I  may  say 
I,,  you  in  confidence.  Mr.  Editor,  that  I 
,io  not  know  whether  there  Is  anything 
in  these  books  about  Napoleon's  fatal 
appetite  for  mutton,  but  the  young 
woman  will  find  many  surprising  and 

entertaining  pages  in  the  volumes.  j 
"That  day  J  read  no  more.    My  mina 
was  disturbed,   and  severe  application 
|  was  impossible.    There  is  a  legend  in 
I  London,  that  the  proprietors  of  Mme.  i 
Tussand's  Bhow  once  offered  £100  to  am 
one   who   would  pass   a   whole    nlgiu , 
alone  locked  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Hoi- 
rors.    About  a  dozen  years  ago  a  man  ; 
1  ,c.is  .ic  identally  locked  up  in  that  room, , 
and  Mr.  John  Tussaud  recently  to  "  vn.  | 
OS.  R.  Sims  that  he  often  received  letters, 
from  people  willing  to  he  paid  for  sun- 
mining  tii  the  ordeal.    The  thought  or  | 
being  licked  up  all  night  In  Bates  iia"  < 
at  the  Puhllc  Library  with  the  readers 
Is  still  more  terrible.    Think  of  hours 
of   close   confinement    with    a  zealous 
statistician  or  a  raying  genealogist!  t  he 
old  book  of  Chinese  tortures,  with  the 
...i.'-raising  illustrations,  contains  noth- 
ing comparable.    Sociology:'  sir,  has  its 
martyrs."  ^_V?i2MSs^HaW 

Mb.  Johnson  Is  a  man  of  moods, 
doubt  tomorrow  will  see  him  acute  as. 
to  Ms  mind  and  cheerful  as  to  his  dispo- 
sition. Subscribers  to  his  gigantic  work 
need  have  no  anxiety-  concerning  t.ie 
publication  of  the  promised  volumes. 

carmTnIelis 
in  puccini  role 

Sings  Floria  Tosca  in  Thrilling 
Performanace;   Debut  of 
Moranzoni,  Conductor. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Puccini's  "Tosca"  was  performed 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Roberto  Moraanzoni  con- 
ducted In  Boston  for  the  first  time. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Floria  Tosca  Mme.  Carmen  Melie 

Mario  Cavaradossi  Mr.  Jadlowker 

Baron  Scarpla  ,  Mr.  Baklanoff 

Cesare  Angelottl  Mr.  Pertni 

11  Sagrestano  Mr.  Tavecchia 

Spoletta  •  Mr.  Glaocon-? 

Sciarrone  Mr.  Pulclnl 

Un  Carcerlere  Mr.  Huddy 

Un  Paatore,  Miss  Rogers 

The  performance  was  an  excellent  one, 
a  performance  of  the  first  quality.  Mme. 
Carmen  Mells  took  the  part  of  Floria 
for  the  first  time  In  this  clty._Mr.^ad- 

f  iowker  made  his  first  appearance  here! 
last    season    as    Cavaradossl    and  Mr. 
Baklanoff  took  the  part  of  Scarpia  for 
the  first  time  last  March. 

Yesterday  Mme.  Metis  was  intelligent ' 
and  also  elemental  In  her  acting  of  the 
part.  Her  first  act  was  admirable  In  all 
respects;  In  Its  portrayal  of  easily  aroused 
and  quickly  dispelled  Jealousy;  In  its 
mercurial  playfulness  with  hex  lover;  In 
the  love  that  she  would  fain  conceal  to 
hear  pleading  and  reassuring  words; 
and  then  In  the  rage  excited  when 
Scarpia  showed  her  the  Lady  Attavan- 
tl's  fan  In  this  first  act  Mme.  Mells 
showed'  herself  the  superior  of  any 
linger  that  has  taken  the  part  In  Bos- 
ton, superior  even  to  Mme.  Ternlna, 
who  idealized  It  and  turned  Floria 
from  a  singer  accustomed  to  flattering 
words  and  burning  protestations  Into  an 
Incongruously  heroic  figure. 


r  ~ 
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m   Is  is  well  enulppeO-  pv  culture 
i  ,  "i.,  personation ,  of  Florla  Tosca. 
\t  nil  «h\  l«  iwiutiful  In  tact'  and 
lit"-  facial  beauty  Is  not  that  of  I 
niMftUt    sluggish  typo,  not  un- , 
™  imont  hercountrywomen;  It  Is1 
ite  1  ami  ever  changing,  expressive, 
onal    Her  voice  U  of  pleasing  qual- 
stroii'g  enough   for  outbursts  ana 
hied  rvasslon,  tender  and  caressing, 
Vorous  contidences.  flexible  In  con- 
tlonal  coquetry.  .        ,  _  .  „ 

.rla  was  a  woman,  charming  b> 
n  of  her  caprices  and  wean- 
i  and  she  was  an  Italian  wom- 
And  in  the  second  act  ^Ime. 
;  played  with  true  Italian  Are 
ere  was  a  wealth  of  gesture  that 
t  seem  extravagant  to  speota- 
of  New  England  birth  the  ges- 
i  were  seldom  academlo  and ;  per- 
orv  and  thev  were  usually  ex- 
Sre.    As  a  whole,  her  perform-  , 


Henry  Hadley  to  Conduct  His| 
New  Symphonic  Poem. 
••The  Culprit  Fay." 


tnce  was  a  striking  one  and  to  be 

remembered.    .  . „iAo« 

Mr.  Jadlowker  again  gave  great  Pleas- 
ure bv  his  fresh  and  manly  voice  his 
fluent  and  clear  singing,  his  refreshing 

vouth  and  spirited  acting.   

y  Mr  Baklanoff's  SearpTa  is  now  more 
strongly  characterized,  and  in  time  B 
will  Drobablv  be  ranked  among  his 
beat  Im^erSnaUona.  It  might  be  more 
EC*?  in  the  first  act  not  vHlainousln 
scowls  and  sneaking  steps,  but  a  prouder  . 

embodiment  of  evil.  ,  nf 

In  thi.  act  the  spectator,  Ignorant  or 
the  story,  would  not  easily  suspect  the 
hypocrisy  and  the  sensuality  of  the 
man  from  any  hint  given  by  Mi.  Bak- 
lanoff  It  is  in  the  second  act  that 
here  are  the  evidences  of  careful  study 
and  a  broader  conception.  Here  is  a 
Icarpia  to  be  feared,  a  sensualist  who 
seeks  his  amusement  as  an  episode  In 
a  life  of  political  power,  who  has  in 
him  the  spirit  of  the  Marquis  de  s<*de 
and  from  an  act  of  cruelty  turns  tne 
more  willingly  to  what  he  knows  as 
Eve  Mr  Baklanoff's'faclal  play  s  now 
more  varied,  his  action  more  animated 
S^d  significant.  His  repose  is  ominous 
There  was  a  supremely  fine  moment 
when  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  fell 
upon  Floria  as  a  cave  man  wooed.  The 
minor  parts  were  well  taken  and  each 
had  the  appropriate  character. 

Mr  Moranzonl.  the  young  conductor. 
I  made    a   most   favorable  Impression. 
Undlr  his  direction  the  orchestra  was 
euphonious  and  eloquent     He  bought 
lout  the  sharp  contrasts  in  which  Puc- 
cini   delights,    contrasts    that  migivt 
iu"tlv    bl    called    hysterical.  Much 
might  be  said  about  the  charm  and 
the  intensity  of  Mr.  Moranzonl's  read- 
n"I    No  other  conductor  visiting  Bos- 
ton has  been  so  successful  in  treat- 
ment of  the  metamorphoses  of  Scar- 
]piaPs  typical  theme  since  Mr.  Mancl- 

"  ThVludl?nceCsnould  have  been  larger 
even  on  a  football  day,  and  there  should 
have  been  general  enthusiasm,  for  the 
performance  was  of  uncommon  merit. 

BOSTONOPERA  HOUSE. 

"Luola  dl  Lammermoor"  Given  to  Big 
Audience  at  Popular  Prices. 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE. 

There  are  two  events  of  Importance 
this  week.  The  first  appearance  In 
Boston  of  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Mar- 
lowe In  ••Macbeth"  and  the  first  per- 
formance in  America  of  Debussy's  can- 
tata. "The  Prodigal  Son."  Which  will  be 
produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
next  Wednesday  evening. 

The  production  of  "Macbeth  is  said 
to  be  elaborate  and  sumptuous,  with 
great  attention  paid  to  costumes  and 
all  stage  details,  and  with  the  music 

written  by  Sir  Arthur  «lvan  for  Irv- 
^F'th^Lyceum.  SSS-W % 

ing  virago  or  a_  Wgrar esslni 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,"  opera  in  three  acts,  by 

Donizetti.    Cast:  .„„.,„„ 

WAr,T   Florenclo  Constantino 

Henrv  Asht'o'n.  .  Rodolfo  Fornaxi 

 C.  Stroesco 

Raymond  ' '  '.'.'.'.7.7.7. .' . . .  .Giuseppe  Perlnl 

irthur    .7.7.7.7.7.7  Ernesto  Olaccone 

tucv       .........  Lydla  Lipkowska. 

AUce'. '. '.  Rub>'  Sava-se 

In  "these  days  of  music-drama  and 
other  advanced  forms  of  theatrical  en- 
tertainment, agreeable  variety  is  pro- 
vided by  one  of  those  pieces  which 
delighted  our  grandfathers  and  won 
and  held  the  favor  of  their  descend- 
ants. Such  a  piece  le  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor." It  is  full  of  the  tuneful 
qualities  which  superior  persons  effect 
to  despise,  but.  If  they  have  music  in 
their  souls,  really  enjoy.  The  theme 
„  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
'Daughter  of  the  Regiment."  but  each 
work  bears  the  same  stamp. 

Last  night's  production  at  popular 
prices  was  In  every  detail  equal  to  those 
offered  on  other  nights.  The  cast  speaks 
for  Itself.  Constantino  ssemed  at  his 
best.    Boston  may  well  prize  such  an 

arMme.  Lipkowska  was  delightful.  Clear- 
ly the  da  vb  when  beauty  and  grace  were 
almost  handicaps  to  a  great  opera  sing- 
er are  past  Mme.  Lipkowska  rose  to 
her  opportunity  In  the  famous  scene  in 
the  third  act.  Her  fresh,  clear  notss 
were  heard  with  keen  pleasure. 

It  was  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
house:  It  was  also  discriminating. 
The  first  appearance  of  Mme.  Lipkowska 
might  have  started  a  demonstration, 
but  the  house  preferred  not  to  inter- 
rupt an  exquisite  bit  of  work  by  the 
orchestra  Mme.  Llpkowska's  turn  came 
later. 


beth  in  bondage  through  ner  i>".» 

Duncans  than  to  have  one  seen 
Lady  Macbeth";  and  jet  miss  • 

was  then  y°«"Sy*r"omUn  hose  faces 
the  fashion  of  the  women  »  Token9 

SSSfSSrS  ago  ^a^na^CheeS  c°entre  of  aj 
parlor  table.  of  Shakespeare 

may^  now  A  Quoted: 

ence  that  not  hing  can  cm  ert 

tary  thought  incruetsUselt  in  ne  ^ 

far  more  deeply  than  in  »  & 

Obstacles  with  which  tney   v  tend 
have    never    heen    obllgen    to  ■ 
seem  to  then,  of  «g£  j™°^\as  ever 
do  we  believe  that  am  person 
comprehended  the  tact  raw.  Q 
coulfl  not' .do  a  certain  thing.  Q^ac, 

I  bhoWT£al  £«  d4„inr  every 
3S&  fr  atrocTou,  a^S^Ts 

had5  unsettled  her  nerves.    She  ,d  1  not 

the "  murder  still  existed  and  she  en- 
deavored to  make  them  disappear. 


••The  Prodigal  Son"  was  not  composed 
for  the  Vl  <-  ' atlc  stage.    Berlioz  perhaps 

jL^S  operatic XneMM  on  a  Vlen- 
Isaac  w  operai  Connecticut 

n?.se  Tn.i'Vohn"  "E  ljah"  has  been 
city   Mendelssohn  s  i^nja ■  scenery, 

^Sut^bussv*"  never  dreamed   of  his 

SSR^*ilto  ae9  iffiS?  hy  Mr.  Louis, 

Laloy.   

Debussy's  parents  were  not  musical 
™,i he  hlmse If  showed  no  marked  musl- 
rnl  instinct  as  a  child.    In  1871  the  boy 

{Tome  took  no  T&S*..  The  father; 
fcff  o^S1  Sivry,  the| 
,  ZzZJr in-law  of  Paul  Verlaine,  hearing 
Claude ^  s  rummlng  the  piano  was  the 
kiSt  to  detect  the  boy's  talent.  She  had 
studied  with  Chopin,  and  she  gave  I 
Claude  lessons  with  such  good  will  that 
£e  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1871  He  studied  with  Lavignac  and 
took  tliree  medals  for  solfege  His 
Veacher  was  Marmontel,  and 
Fdward  MacDowell.  was  in  the.  class 
^1877  Debussy  took  a  second  prize  for 
i?  lirformance  of  Schumann's  sonata 
He'  resolved  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  composition. 


Wnw  far  this  is  from  the  theory  of 
r^erTdee  that  Lady  Macbeth  Is  a  class 

dreams  of  ambition,  she  mistakes  tne 
courage  of  fantasy  for  the  power  oi 
bearing  the  consequences  of  the  rea, 
itles  of  quiet.  Hers  1b  the  mock  forti- 
tude of  a  mind  deluded  by  ambition. 
She  shames  her  husband  with  a  super- 
human audacity  of  fancy  which  she 
Sot  support  but  sinks  in  the  season 
of  remorse,  and  dies  in  suicidal  agony. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Marlowe  repre- 
sents a  woman  full  of  ambition  for 
her  husband,  and  moved  to  crime  only 
through  her  love  for  him.  I  remem- 
ber a  performance  of  "Macbeth"  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  with  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  al  Lady  Macbeth.  This  perform- 
anee  orobably  took  place  in  187  2. 
Junliw  BrXs  Booth  played  the  part 
of  Macbeth  If  his  wife  had  true  af- 
flctfonfor  her  husband,  ^Ss  CUrtg 
man  did  not  reveal  it,  She  ecoiaea 
Mm.  she  bullied  him,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience  was  wholly  with 
htm  7  She  played  the  part  ^  the ^  old 
heroic  style,  so  that  the  spectator 
wondered  if  Ladv  Macbeth  was  not  the 
victim  of  an  illusion  when  she  boasted: 
I  have  given  suck,  and  knov; 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that 
milks  me. 


OTFUL  WEEK 
ON  BOOT  SIME 

First  Performance  in  America  of 
•    Debussy's  Cantata,  "The 
Prodigal  Son." 


SOTHEHRN'S  NEW  'MACBETH' 


And  how  will  Mr.  Sothern  play  his 
part?  As  a  grim  soldier,  ready  for  any 
bloody  business?  Ae  a  neurotic  per- 
son a  ghost-seer,  a  man  whose  brain 
make!  his  limbs  feeble  and  his  win 
^resolute?   As  mentally  a  coward,  hen- 

P Many  Macnelh's  have  been  seen  here 
otTS  there  might  be  a  defence  written 
?oftheem%s"1xtVagant  conception  of 
*-v»*  rwT*t     T+   is  true  that  tuere  nave 
been^asions'Uen6  there  were  public 
protests  in  the  theatre    Mr  .George  F 
Babbitt  tells  of  going  once  to  the  Bos 
ton  Theatre  in  company  with  the  late 
W  T  W  Ball.   Some  one  was  Playing 
Macbeth  before  a  small  audience.  Mac- 
beth began  a  celebrated  speech  as  fol- 
lows •   "Is  that  a  dagger  which  I  -see 
before  me."    Mr.  Ball  roared  out  from 
his  seat    "Is  this  a  dagger"  and  added 
forcfble  wishes  for  an  unp  easant  dis- 
position of  the  poor  actor's  soul  A 
Summer  in  those  days  was  expected  to 
be  letter-perfect,  and  the  spectator  in 
Sit  nr  eallery  knew  his  Shakespeare. 
P  £iome  one ^should  do  for  "Macbeth  " 
from  the  Sctor's  standpoint,  what  HenVy 
p  Phelps  did  20  years  ago  for  'Ham- 
ttl"   Think  of  the  performances  g  ven 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  alone  since  I860: 
Looking  over  the  history  of  that  the- 
tre  by   Messrs.  Tompkins   and  Kllby, 
,yZ  reader  finds  the  names  of  Rlstori. 
£rs  Charles  Kean,  Mrs.  Lander,  Mod- 
leska    Janauschek,    Genevieve  Ward, 
Mary     Anderson,     Margaret  Mather 
Louise  Pomeroy.   Lucille  Western  and 


The  class  of  harmony  was  then  taught  1 
by  Emlle  Durand.    "A  successwn  of  I 

notes  was  given,  called I  either  'chantf  or  1 
•hass  '  as  it  was  placed  high  or  low.  it 
wis  necessary  to  add  chords  to  it  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  as  arbitral  y  as 
those  of  bridge,  disturbed  by  one  or  I 
Uvo  licenses,  no  more.    For  each  rebus 
there  was  only  one  solution,  which,  in 
the  jargon  of  conservatories,  is  known 
"the  author's  harmony.'  This >  method 
of  instruction  has  not  been  changed  for 
30  years"   (Laloy  wrote  this  m  190SJ, 
"and  oven  recently  a  respectable  pro- 
fessor   when  he  played  on  the  piano 
before  the  puzzled  class  the  correction, 
lllce  those  of  our  old  Latin  themes,  an- 
nounced with  a  flight  of  elbows  and 
swell  of  back  the  elegant  boldness  on 
which  in  advance  he  plumed  h'mselt 
Debussy  was  never  able  to  find,  this 
Jiuthor'8  harmony  '    One  day .  when  _ 
preparatory  competition  was  testing  tne 
strength  of  future  rivals,  the  master,  a 
stranger  to  the  class,  who  had  given 
out  the  theme,  read  at  the  P  ano  the 
answers.   He  came  to  Debussy  s.  But 
sir?  you  do  not  understand  It  then? 
Debussy   excused   himself:      No    I  do 
not  hear  your  harmony.    I  hear  only, 
that  which  I  have  written.'    Then  the 
master,  turning  toward  Emile  Durand,  | 
all  put  out,  said:    'It's  a  pity! 

Debussy  studied  for  three  years,  and 
did  not  gain  even  an  "accessit,  but 
he  was  more  fortunate  in  the  matter 
improvised  harmony.  The  teacher 
of  accompaniment  was  Bazilie  an 
amiable  old  gentleman  who  had  ar- 
ranged many  orchestral  scores  for  the 
piano.  While  waiting  for  his  tardy 
pupils  he  would  play  from  Auoers, 
operas.  His  one  idea  was  this:  You 
Ue  boys,  harmony  is  to  be  found  only 
by  study  at  the  piano.  Look  at  Delibes; 
he  always  composes  at  the  piano.  And 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  reduce  it!  The 
uiano  is  an  orchestra  that  comes  all 
alone  under  the  fingers."  Nevertheless, 
Debussy  had  the  opportunity  to  please 
his  ear.  and  in  1880  he  took  a  first 
"Drix  d'accompagement." 

He  then  went  in  to  Gulraude  class  in 
comoosition.  Guiraud,  born  at  Isew 
Orteans,  had  a  finer  taste  than  is  shown 
hi  his  compositions.  He  liked  Debussy 
and  gave  him  good  advice  The  pupil 
set  music  to  de  Banville's  comedy, 
"Diane  au  Bois."  and  brought  it  proudly 
to  the  class.  Guiraud  looked  it  over  and 
said-  "Come  to  me  tomorrow  and 
bring  your  score."  After  Guiraud  had 
read  the  score  a  second  time,  he  said 
"Do  you  wish  to  take  the  Prix  de 
Rome-'"  "Of  course,"  answered  De- 
bussy.' "Well  this  Is  all  very  inter- 
esting but  vo'u  must  reserve  it  for  a 
lite"  day,  oi-  you  will  never  take  the 
Prix  de  Rome."   

'    For   a   short   time    Debussy   was    in  I 
p„„  Franok's  organ   class.     He  soon 
Ured  oFhearing  Papa  Franck  during  the 
exercises  in  improvisation  crying  out  in- 
cessantly: "Modulate!  Modulate!"  when 
he  himself  did  not  see  the  necessity. 
Debussy  took  an  accessit  for  counter-  i 
Joint  and  fugue  in  18S2    and  the  next. 
vmi-  the  second  prix  de  Home. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1879  Mme. 
Metch.  the  wife  of  a  Russian  engineei 
a    prominent    constructor    of  railway 
fines    asked  Marmontel  for  a  pupil  to 
take  to  Russia  with  her  as  a  household 
pteniet    Debussy  accepted  the  position 
lie  did  not  become  well  acquainted  with 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff,   Balarikeff  and  Bo- 
rodin   "who   were   hardly  prophets  n 
the  ?' own  country  at  that  time;  he  did 
not  know  at  all  Modest  Mussorgsky 
whose  life  ended  inglonously,  but  he 
„  much  of  the  gypsies,  who  in  tne 
taverns  of  Moscow  2nd  its  suburbs  gave 
K  the  first  example  of  music  ^rtthout 
rules  "    Mr.  Laloy  adds  that- Debussy 
did  not  think  at  the  time  of  jotting 
down  one  of  the  gypsy  melodies. 


fO?  several  .yeare.     tradition    there  are 

procession  end  dances  i  prodigal ;  reclta. 

?,f  AZ'V  ini '  mother,  and  then  a  duet; 
tlve  oi  the  motnei^  final  trio. 

rTlcoVgbal  verses  are  pot  of  a  high  , 

order    Hire  is  a  fair  sample: 
m«  L.arae  pas  un  front  severe 
^  ^.r  'implore  a  deux  genoux. 

th0UgHelne's  "Almanzor."  He  could 
noT  nntf  rsitislctory  trans.at  on  ,or\ 

?eV^ttnr.atnpar?,wnreah  was  his  first] 
"Envoi  de  Rome/  . 

an  opera  at  Covent  w       ^  coupled 

Alfred  Kaufmann  that  of  Simeon, 
^^ot^orthrlfm'plest  nature 
•■Al?  that"  napp/ns  is  that  the  mother 
laments  the  loss  of  her  son    tne  a 

Symphony  orchestra,  on  Nov.  6  of  last 
yeTh'e   Cortege    In    the   cantata  was 

1910 


Debussv's  competitors  for  the  prix  de 
Rome  were  Messrs.  Rene,  Missa,  Kaiser 

SS^h^i^waT^awirded^ 


The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  has  ap- 
nealed  to  many  composers.     There  are 
ora  orios°  by  tne  Emperor p  Leopold  I 
Riffl    Conti   Bertoni,  Caparo,  Pagane  u, 
Anfossl?   Naumann,    Fielieger,  Arnold. 

SUSulltv"ah'S    "Prodigal   Son"    was  per- 

\  B^^nftnPtapV°o^ignue."y  tteOIplntomime 

™  A  me  Laohkume,  who  married 
Mme  Pilar-Morin  and  afterward  de- 
serted her,  was  the  pianist. 

wSe  ^a#nroatdeSURCe|kSe.  S^iat^l 

MmndSAub\rr'seorpeara"L^n^ 
w^h  libretto  by  Scribe,  produced  at  the 
Wi,J Pari"  Dec  6,  1850,  made  a  sen-| 
Opera.  Paris,  uec.  o,  .  simple  and 
sation.  in  its i  da;.  „'eatlv  enlarged] 
}TtUe  i^eniotsnram^lc^o^enterj 
|£eni%efl^hSeCrenVhhe0Tunt^  M 

?o  her  coS in.  Azael,  wonders  where  her] 
inve?  is  and  the  father,  too,  is  dls- 
nu  ftea  The  boy  at  last  returns,  bring- 
?nT  with  him  two  strangers,  a  young 
San  and  a  young  woman,  who  accept 
the  hospitality  cheerfully  given-  The 
Itraivers  are  Amenophis  and  Nefte,  and 
at  supper  they  tell  wonderful  tales  of 
fhe  gav  and  luxurious  life  at  Memphis 

is  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  Jephtele  begs  I 
g^^eT^o^im^o-reca0!  %  M 
^l^r^^Memphls  w,h 

coS  t^ffl^^  .f^S 

stones  He  crosses  the  square  arm  ni[ 
arm  with  Nefte.  as  one  drunk  in  the, 

of  the  Alma",  rescues  him  for  a  worse 
fSThe  father  does  not  stay  at  home 

T^hife  has  the  eyes  of  love.  She  know* 

hiTrfehreTs  "^acchanale  in  .the  temple 
ofTTMs    Woe  to  the  sacrilegious  wretch 

?he  IsraeHte  has  come  only  to  abjur. 
Ms  God  and  be  Initiated  into  the  fait.. 
Tsls    Azael  is  about  to  pronounce  th. 


n!em  lnrt1o%h0eUNll!eUThe"chief*-of-'a  «r»| 
Se^nlrin^e  »f  Mk' 

th«  «L?a  ends  not  with  the  slaugh 
tef ol  Te IttSJd  calf,  which  might  rea 
iiuiati 


iera  ends  with  a  brilliant  apotheosis; 
d  in  the  blaze  of  electric  rays  and  to 
e  sound  of  celestial  harps,  angels  are 
en  rising:  above  the  clouds,  and  bear- 
j  the  paternal  pardon  to  the  feet  of 
.Lord." 

/j  cast  was  as  follows:  Jephtele, 
\f  a  Dameron;  Nefte.  Mme.  Labordej 
[  ael,  Rog-er;  Ruben  Massol;  Bocchoris, 

»ln.  The  part  of  I,la,  the  dancing  girl 
lis  taken  by  Adeline  Plunkett,  a  sister 
Mme.     Doche.     the  distinguished 
I  tress.  Theophile  Gautier  described  her, 
|  young  and  pretty,  well  shaped,  with  I 
Ismail  foot,  a  finely  chiselled  leg,  and 

charming  physiognomy.    There  were 

performances  of  the  opera. 

■  Benjamin  Lumley  m-ought  out  Auber's 
i^era  in  Italian  at  Her  Majesty's,  Lon- 
nn,  in  1851.  He  described  the  produc- 
ion  in  his  amusingly  pompous  style: 
Composed  to  a  libretto  supplied  by  the 
ioat  ingenious  as  well  as  the  most 
rolific  of  modern  dramatists,  the  music 
as  already  placed  upon  a  high  pedes- 
il  of  interest.  A  certain  curiosity,  also, 
•as  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
jbject  was  founded  on  the  well-known 
arable  of  Holy  Writ  and  might  thus 
e  deemed  objectionable  to  English  feel- 
lg.  It  may  be  said  at  once,  that  every 
uch  fear  was  dissipated  at  once."  Lum- 
•y  spoke  knowingly  of  Auber's  success 
1  obtaining  "couleur  locale"— the 
l.rewd  manager  loved  to  interlard  his 
hrases  with  French  in  his  "Remi- 
lscences  of  the  Opera."  He  also  an- 
ounced  proudly  that  "Her  Majesty  the 
iueen  especially,  expressed  the  delight 
he  experienced  in  witnessing  this 
pera." 

Chorley,  an  austere  soul,  said  that 
mber'n  "Prodigal  Son"  pleased  less, 
nd  deservedly  so,  than  his  "Gustave," 
in  spite  of  (he  admirable  singing  of 
fme.  Son  tag,  who  did  wonders  with 
he  weak  music  of  her  part.  Not  only 
Jd  the  biblical  origin  of  the  story  weigh 
gainst  it  in  England,  but  M.  Scribe's 
nlstake  in  reproducing  the  great  situa- 
lon  of  parent  and  child,  already  set  forth 
ar  more  forcibly  in  'Le  Prophete,'  could 
lot  fall  to  be  felt." 

The  chief  singers  in  London  were 
/Imes  Sontag  and  Ugalde,  Messrs.  Gar- 
lonl  (Azael),  Massoi  and  Colettl.  Rnsati 
ias  the  dancer.   Balfe  conducted. 


An  apparently  perfectly  justifiable 
rrlevance  is  being  voiced  by  the  ladies' 
tommittee  of  the  German  Actors'  Asso- 
tiation  In  the  latest  Issue  of  their  offl- 
:lal  organ.  Der  Neue  Weg.  This  is  to 
he  effect  that,  according  to  the  exist- 
ng  contracts  and  usages,  actresses  are 
>bliged  to  And  their  own  costumes,  both 
nodern  and  historical,  as  well  as  all 
wigs,  paints  and  powder.  As  the  result 
an  official  inquiry,  it  Is  shown  that, 
while  there  Is  attached  to  every  com-  I 
jany  a  male  hairdresser,  who  Is  paid  by  j 
;he  management  for  attending  on  the 
tctors,  very  few  theatres  provide  any 
isslslance  of  the  kind  for  the  actresses. 
At  some  ot  the  leading  houses,  It  is 
stated,  a  friseuse  is  engaged  at  the  ex- 
:ravagant  salary  of  one  mark  (Is.)  per 
night,  for  which  she  often  has  to  do  up 
is  many  as  10  elaborate  heads  of  hair. 
This,  of  course,  engenders  a  tipping  sys. 
lem.  There  are  other  first-class  thea- 
tres where  the  actresses  jointly  employ 
\  hairdresser  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per 
operation.  Again,  there  are  theatres 
where  no  friseuse  can  be  had  for  either, 
love  nr  money;  In  which  case  the  act-  j 
ress  I?  forced  to  go  outside  at  two  I 
shillings  to  half  a  crown  per  visit.— The 
Era  (London).   

The  Figaro  of  Nov.  1  stated  that  Miss 
Loralnr  Wyman  would  make  her  debut 
in  Paris,  at  Mme.  Yvette  Gullbert's 
"Samvdl"  of  Nov.  5,  and  It  described 
her  as  a  young  and  very  pretty  Ameri- 
can girl  who  had  come  to  Paris  express- 
ly to  study  in  Mme.  Gullbert's  "Ecole 
de  la  Chanson."  "And  lo,  Paris  before 
New  York  will  applaud  the  exquisite 
Miss  Wyman."  She  Is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Julie  Wyman,  and  gave  a  re- 
cital In  New  York  before  she  went  to 
Paris. 

The  illness  of  Mascagni  has  delayed 
the  first  performance  of  his  new  opera, 
"Ysobel."  ar  the  New  Theatre,  New 
York,  He  will  sail  for  the  United  States 
on  Nov.  26. 

A  very  distinguished  dramatist  has 
discovered  a  new  argument  In  favor  of 
the  Repertory  Theatre — It  makes  suc- 
cessful war  against  drunkenness.  Ad- 
dressing a  meeting  in  Glasgow  he  said 
that  the  laBt  time  he  was  in  that  city 
it  had  no  repertory  theatre,  and  he 
formed  the  opinion  "that  practically  the 
whole  population  was  drunk.  Last  week 
he  found  a  repertory  theatre  establish- 
ed and  a  visibly  sober  city ;  and  he  at- 
tributed this  happy  change  directly  to 
the  work  of  the  new  entertalnmont.  Per- 
haps It  Is  superfluous  to  mention  that 
Ihe  distinguished  dramatist  was  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"La  Folle  de  Grandeurs"  has  been 
produced  at  the  Tret  'au  Royal,  Paris 
"It  describes  a  young  man,  penniless, 
but  full  of  pride.  Me  receives  his  vis- 
itors In  his  bathtub,  and  offers  them  a 
capacious  trunk  to  sit  upon.  His  tailor 
comes  to  collect  his  bill,  but  the  young 
man  subdues  him  with  his  unruffled 
"hauteur."  He  asks  him  to  pour  per- 
fume In  the  bath  and  suavely  reminds 
the  Indignant  creditor  that  the  liquid 
coats  f.3u  a  bottle.  Such  magnificence 
of  waste  Impresses  the  visitor.  In  de- 
fiance of  Polonlus,  he  Is  induced  to  be- 
come a  lender  and  advances  the  young 
man  £20  on  the  strength  of  renewed 
custom  when  he  shall  have  resumed  his 
normal  state.  We  ar  =  given  the  secret 
of  his  success.  It  is  not  merely  the 
bath,  but  the  appearannce  of  his  por- 
trait In  a  journal.  Since  that  time, 
though  his  visible  resources  have  not  In- 
creased, his  credit  has  become  enlarged." 


formance.  On  the  manager  telling  her. 
In  despair,  that  besides_loss  of  money 
these  disappointed  people  would  be 
dangerous,  she  said,  'I  can't  speak 
above  my  breath;  I  should  have  to  do 
it  in  dumb  show!'  Bunn  at  once  caught 
ot  this  outburst  as  if  seriously  meant, 
and  on  his  knees  begged  her  to  try  this; 
and  she,  fired  by  the  novelty,  did  so. 
The  grateful  public  raved  In  praise  of 
this  surprising  tour  de  force,  and  the 
sensation  it  made  filled  the  papers.  So 
Bunn  had  the  unlucky  Impudence  to 
beg  her  repeat  this  marvel  to  satisfy 
curiosity,  and  she,  all  impulse,  hurled 
at  his  head,  for  all  answer,  some  music 
bocks  she  held — offended,  as  an  artist, 
to  be  asked  to  join  in  a  low  charla- 
tanerie  for  speculation." 

There  is  interesting  matter  in  Sey- 
mour Hlcks's  account  of  himself  re- 
cently published  in  London.  Here  la  a 
story  about  Mr.  Granville  Barker:  "No 
one  does  his  work  more  artistically  than 
Mr.  Barker,  or  with  greater  effect,  but 
he  Is  at  times  inclined,  I  believe,  to 
try  and  get  ordinary  actors  to  convey, 
by  a  look  or  a  movement,  possibilities 
In  a  part  that  the  dialogue  has  not  sug- 
gested to  the  average  intelligence;  and 
on  this  occasion  he'  called  out  to  one 
of  the  characters:  'Thank  you!  Now 
I  want  you  to  go  up  the  stage,  and, 
opening  a  book,  lean  over  that  chair 
and  convey  by  your  expression  that 
you  have  a  brother  who  Is  a  large  ship- 
owner In  Sunderland.'  "  And  Mr.  Hicks 
tells  a  story  of  Irving  who,  when  asked 
by  Richard  Mansfield  what  he  thought 
of  his  performance  of  Richard  III.  in 
which  he  had  sweated  a  good  deal, 
answered:  "My.  boy,  your  skin  acta 
well.    Have  a  cigar?" 

The  text  of  the  second  act  of  L. 
Housman's  censored  play,  "Pains  and 
Penalties,"  is  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber number,  of  the  English  Review,  and 
should  be  read  by  those  who  have  been 
attacking  the  lord  chamberlain  for  re- 
fusing a  license  to  the  work.  It  pur- 
ports to  depict  the  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, the  wife  of  George  IV.,  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  one  particu- 
larly pleasing  speech  Is  that  in  which 
Brougham,  the  Queen's  brilliant  coun- 
sel, opens  his  attacks  on  the  King,  aa 
follows: 

Brougham:  My  Lords,  It  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant question,  and  I  have  no  object  In 
putting  It  except  for  the  purposes  of  strict 
Justice.  This  In  the  first  witness  that  has 
appeared  at  your  lordships'  bar  who  coald 
give  us.  any  information  upon  this  point. 
Is  It  not  of  great  Importance  to  know  from 
this  witness,  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, who  Is  his  client,  when  we  are  aot- 
lng  a*  counsel  for  a  defendant  open  and 
avowed?  If  I  knew  who  that  person  wa*. 
might  I  not  be  able  lo  bring  forward  docu- 
ments, speeches  and  communications  with- 
out number  against  him,  and  highly  Im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  my  cheat?  But 
up  to  this  moment  I  have  never  been  abla 
to  trace  the  local  habitation — the  name  ot 
the  unknown  being  who  Is  the  plaintiff  In 
these  proceedings.  I  know  not  but  It  may 
vanish  Into  thin  air.  I  know  not  under 
what  shape  it  exists: — 

"If  shape  It  might  be  called,  that  snap* 
had  none. 

Distinguishable  In  member.  Joint,  or  limb — 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow 
seemed ; 

For  each  seemed  either.    Black  It  stood 
as  night. 

Fierce  as  the  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart:  Wh.it  seemed 
hit  head 

The  likeness  of  a  Klnsly  crown  bad  on!" 

(Great  sensation  among  Lord*,). 
That  "great  sensation  amon*  lords"  l« 
a  delightful  touch.  It  Is  really  hard  to 
forgive  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  pre- 
v.-nting  us  from  seeing  this  chapter  of 
llousmanlscd  History  acted  upon  the 
stage.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Foster.  Miss  Jeannle  B.  Scolt.  Messrs. 
McCredie  and  Paterson;  duets  by 
Messrs.  Scolt  and  Foster  and  arias  by 
Messrs.  Wallace.  Kerr  and  Johnson. 
TUESDAY — Stelnert  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Mme. 
Antoinette  Szumowska's  piano  recital. 
Mozart,  Fantasia.  D  minor;  Gluck- 
Sgambatl,  melody;  Gluck-Brahms,  Ga- 
votte, A  major;  Schumann  .Arabesque; 
G.  Faure,  Impromptu,  No.  2;  Chopin, 
sonata.  B  flat  major  Nos.  13  23.  27: 
mazurkas,  op.  7.  No,  1,  and  op.  3.3,  No. 
4;  Polonaise  op.  53,  No  6. 

Chickerlng  Hall — 8:15' P.  M.  Song  re- 
cital by  Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  mszzo- 
contralto.  accompanied  by  Mr.  Isidore 
Luckstone. 

WEDNESDAY— Y.  M.  C.  Union.  8  P.  M. 
Langham  Mandolin  Orchestra. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:80  P.  JU. 
Sixth  public-  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  For  .  program  see 
special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M. 
Sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Program  as  on  Friday  after- 
noon.. gflH 

A  CLEAN  FRENCH  PLAY. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  French  play  at  the  Come- 
die  Francaise: 

When  Maurice  Maeterlinck  wrote 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande"  he  said  it  was 
a  drama  for  marionettes.   M-  Pierre 


DE  PACHMANN'S  ART. 

The  Referee  (London),  recently  com- 
menting on  a  piano  recital  by  Mr.  de 
Pachmann.  said: 

"There  are  some  valuable  lessons  to 
be  learnt  by  attending  a  Pachmann  re- 
cital. One  is  the  duality  of  technique 
and  expression,  and  their  Independence 
of  each  other.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  frequently  Mr.  Pachmann  Is 
quite  unconscious  of  the  technical  diffi- 
culties he  Is  surmounting.  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  and  frequently  his 
glance  anywhere  but  on  the  keyboard, 
show  that  his  efforts  are  concentrated 
on  making  the  audience  understand  the 
message  the  music  conveys  to  his  mind. 
It  Is,  of  course,  when  the  most  compli- 
cated movements  are  executed  by  the 
automatic  action  of  the  brain  so  per- 
fectly as  to  require  no  supervision  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  seen 
dally  in  the  practised  bicycle  rider,  but 
Is  possessed  by  comparatively  few  ex- 
ecutants In  the  practice  of  their  art.  A 
still  more  valuable  lesson  is  the  illus- 
tration Mr.  Pachmann's  playing  affords 
of  the  art  of  addressing  an  audience. 
Everyone  is  conscious  of  the  difference 
In  effect  produced  by  a  read  sermon  or 
one  delivered  extemporaneously,  and 
precisely  this  difference  exists  between 
the  Interpretations  of  performers.  In 
what  it  consists  Is  difficult  to  define. 
Probably  It  Is  caused  by  the  difference 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  performer. 
The  pianist  whose  whole  attention  is 
concentrated  on  giving  a  faithful  rend- 
ering of  the  music  before  him  excites 
esteem:  but  it  is  the  pianist  who  thinks 
he  sees  the  meaning  of  the  composer, 
and  is  absorbed  by  Intense  desire  to 
make  that  meaning  clear,  who  creates 
enthusiasm.  The  one  seems  to  stand 
on  a  pedestal,  the  other  to  come  down 
to  you  and  In  sympathetic  solicitude  to 
be  the  true  missionary  of  his  art," 


Wolff,  in  his  new  play  at  the  Comedle 
Francaise,  emits  the  theory  that  all  men 
are  puppets  and  that  Cupid  holds  the 
wires. 

"Les  Marionnettes,"  as  the  title  Is  Is 
a  very  pretty  play,  full  of  clever  writing, 
wholesome,  and  responding  to  the  new 
desire  of  the  Parisian  public  for  sub- 
jects treated  from  the  ordinary  man's 
point  of  view.  The  hero  and  heroine 
|  Roger  and  Fernande  de  Monclars  have 
married.  She  has  all  the  money  and  af- 
fection; he.  only  a  title  and  good  looks, 
with  a  disdain  for  a  "pot-au-feu"  ex- 
istence When  she  yearns  for  love  and 
sympathy  he  repels  her  and  tells  her 
she  must  put  up  with  the  consequences 
of  having  entered  Into  what  Is  after  all 
only  a  social  contract. 

There  are  tears  and  remonstrances 
on  her  side,  and  then  she  takes  a  reso- 
lution, after  counsel  with  her  uncle. 
She  will*  nave  no  more  of  the  submis- 
sive wife,  tearfully  waiting  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  her  lord;  but  she  will  enter  the 
battle,  sword  in  hand,  and  win  him  or 
die  In  the  attempt.  The  attempt  is  cer- 
tainly hazardous— she  runs  a  thousand 
dangers— but  she  escapes  scathless  and 
gains  her  husband  to  boot. 

And  she  proceeds  In  this  wise.  In  the 
first  act  she  is  soberly  gowned  In  brown. 
.  the  fitting  garb  of  the  disappointed 
I  wife,  in  the  second  act,  In  the  ball- 
room scene,  she  has  emerged  from  the 
chrysalis  stage  of  provincial  domes- 
ticity into  a  beauteous  butterfly  with 
golden  wings.  The  dressmaker  has  per- 
formed a  miracle. 

She  makes  conquests  Innumerable 
amongst  the  male  guests,  flirts  outrage- 
ously, and  even  smokes  a  cigarette 
l.oger  who  had  been  indifferent  to  the 
study  in  brown,  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
apparition  in  shimmering  gold 

But  she  will  have  none  of  him.  She 
sends  him  away  and  resists  all  over- 
tures of  peace.  This  is  part  of  the  great 
amatory  plnn. 

At  this  point,  there  is  a  pretty  by-play 

™.,marl?netfee-.  An  entertainment  bv 
marionettes  is  in  progress,  and,  seizing 
two  of  the.  dolls.  Fernnnde  and  an  eld- 
Kft  ,  S.dralrer    P1*^    *    little  comedv. 

Alas !  he  says,  "the  heart  never  grows 
old.     and   he   looks  wistfully  Into  her 

own  clear  eyes.     Fernande  laughs  1 

is  part  of  the  homage  she  has  set  her- 
self to  win. 

hoveis  near  enough  to  the 
?r<  \t ne.rse,f-   A  >'oung  man, 
s  admiration,  tries  to  carry 
hen  he  falls,  has  the  lm. 
"phone  to  know  whether 


■It 


But  she 
flume  to  sec 
ardent  In  hi 
her  off,  and, 
pudence  to 


te; 


die  will  not  keep  a  midnight  rend?zvous. 
The  husband  enters  when  she  Is  still  at 
the  apparatus,  protesting  In  rather  ten- 
der phrases-  her  honesty  and  marital 
suspicions  are  aroused. 

There  Is  a  stormy  scene.  He  re- 
proaches her,  with  brutal  violence,  but 
she  looks  so  beautiful  In  her  radiant 
youth  and  wondrous  clothes  that  he 
almost  falls  a  victim  to  her  charms  and 
can  hardly  finish  his  fierce  Invective. 
He  flings  himself  out  of  the  room  and 
she  sinks  tn  triumph  into  a  chair,  call- 
ing in  her  uncle  to  attest  the  fact  that 
her  husband  now  loves  her. 

One  wonders  what  a  fourth  act  could 
produce— here  seems  the  natural  denoue- 
ment—but M.  Wolff  is  a  cunning  artisan 
never  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  In 
the  fourth  act  the  husband's  tormented 
state  of  mind  at  the  thought  that  his 
wife  has  a  lover  is  finely  depicted. 
When  eventually  he  discovers  the  whole- 
some truth  there  is  rejoicing  and  a 
"happy"  curtain. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  charming 
plays  seen  at  the  Comedie  for  a  long 
time.  M.  Grand  as  Roger,  and  Mile. 
Pierat  as  Fernande  are  two  delightful 
pieces  of  acting. 

There  is  a  philosophic  base  to  the 
play  which  suggests  that  man  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  creature  of  circumstance, 
or.  as  I  have  said  above,  the  mere  play- 
thing of  his  heart.    This  theme  Is  .  ad- 
mirably developed  across  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  comedy,  and   the  figures 
that  cross  and  recross  in  the  four  acts 
are  cleverly  etched.    I  understand  that 
Jthe  rights  have  been  acquired  for  Amer- 
tt  ica.  where,  assuredly.   It  will  have  a 
I  great  success. 


London  journals  are  still  won- 
why    Mr.     George  Edwardes 
I  a  good  thing  by  refusing  to 
"The  Chocolate' Soldier." 
us  add  to  the  quotations  pub- 
last    Sunday    from    Clara  No- 
"Remlntscences."    The  story  la 
Mme.  Malibran.     "Impetuous  to 
she   was  generous  in   the  ex- 
Once  she  took  cold,  which  ore- 


house,  hours  before  the  Umu  of  per-  j 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY — Boston  Theatre,  8  P.  M.  Sousa's 
Band. 

MONDAY — Symphony  Hull.  2:30  P.  M. 
Josef  Hofmann's  piano  recital.  Beetho- 
ven sonata  op.  Ill;  Mendelssohn. 
Scherzo  In  E  minor;  Schumann,  Phan- 
tasle  in  C  major:  Chopin,  Ballado,  G 
minor,  Nocturne.  E  flat  major,  Valse  A 
Hat  major.  Scherzo,  B  minor;  Liszt 
Funerallles,  Consolation,  Campanelll. 
This  will  be  Mr.  Hofmann's  first  ap- 
pearance here  since  lie  played  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  This  will  be  his  sole 
recital  here  this  season. 

Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.    First  ap- 


SOUSA'S  BAND,  MINUS  SOUSA 

Large  Audience  Applauds  Familiar 
Marches  at  Boston  Theatre, 


Sousa's  band,  minus  Sousa,  who  is  111 
in  a  New  Haven  hospital,  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Boston  Theatre  last  evening 
A  large  audience  was  enthusiastically 
appreciative.  * 

As  usual,  It  was  the  old-time  numbers 
that  brought  most  pleasure,  and  it 
seemed  often  as  If  the  house  listened 
tolerantly  to  the  projrram  pieces  for  the 


I  o 

ik?  of  "hearing  {he  "encores.  "El  Cam 
tan."  "Hands  Across  the  Sea  •■  and  oth 
crs  of  the  well  remembered  marches" 
Perhaps  the  band  -with  its  famous-art 
er  waving  the  baton  might  haVe  plavefi 
with  more  vim  and  color,  but  nobody 
had  any  fault  to  find  with  the  Dreali* 
aaV/^S11  of  Herbert  L 

A  new  and  pretentious  number  was 
World  ?•  *Th,e  dwellers  in  the  Wee™ 
\\  orld,  an  Ingenious  and  lively  descrip- 
tive composition.  TsohaikowskVs  "1812" 
|  overture  was  well  played,  and  so  was  a 
iyam  "  Foote's  "Omar  Khay- 

!  Miss  Virginia  Root  was  engaging  and 
effective  as  the  soprano  soloist  and  Miss 
Mcoline  Zede|er  played  the  violin  Ralph 
iCorey  was  the  trombone  soloist  "  **lyn 


MACBETH'  STAGED . 

Sothern  and  Marlowe  Appear 
in  Shakespeare's  Tragedy 
at  Shubert  Theatre. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Marlowe  would  begin  their  en- 
gagement at  the  Shubert  Theatre  with 
an  elaborate  production  of  "Macbeth" 
was  a  welcome  one  to  many.  The  trag- 
edy has  not  been  produced  here  on  a 
grand  scale  for  many  years,  and  there 
was  curiosity  concerning  the  Macbeth  of 
Mr.  Sothern  and  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Miss  Marlowe. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  man  thinks 
he  could,  on  an  emergency,  play  Hamlet, 
for  In  every  man  there  Is  something  of 
Hamlet,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
actors,  however  humble  or  mediocre, 
have  made  Denmark's  prince  an  unin- 
teresting character.  It  Is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  play  Macbeth,  and  If  there 
Is  still  faith  in  the  old  tradition,  few 
actresses  should  attempt  to  play  his 
wife. 

Some  may  object  to  "Macbeth"  as  a 
spectacle,  and  praise  sundry  "realistic" 
productions  of  the  past,  endeavors  to 
bring  before  the  eye  the  castle,  the  cos- 
tumes, the  manners  as  they  were.  No 
sooner,  for  example,  had  Maeterlinck 
produced  the  tragedy  at  his  own  castle, 
than  archaeologists  wrote  perfervld  let- 
ters to  London  journals,  stating  that 
Macbeth  had  no  castle.  In  the  familiar 
meaning  of  that  word.  Audiences  la 
1910  have  not  the  imagination  of  the 
Elizabethan  spectators.  Here  and  there 
are  persons  who  would  prefer  a  com- 
paratively bare  stage  and  the  simplest 
accessories  to  an  "elaborate  produc- 
tion," but  not  many  of  us  are  members 
of  Elizabethan  societies,  and  the  popu- 
lar demand  Is  for  a  spectacle,  a  gor- 
geous. Impressive  show. 

The  older  generation  of  playgoers 
would  naturally  be  more  Interested  In 
the  composition  of  the  two  leading  parts. 
Remembering  the  saying  of  Charlotte  1 
Cuehman.  "Macbeth  Is  the  great-grand- 
father of  all  the  Bowery  ruffians,"  they 
have  read  strange  theories  about  his 
character.  He  was  brave  as  a  soldlsr; 
but  was  he  through  Imagination  a  cow- 
ard? Was  he  the  ruin  of  a  noble  nature, 
or  was  he  a  weak,  neurotic  villain  with 
a  poetic  soul?  Should  he  roar  at  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  and  bully  It?  should  he  be 
hysterical  when  for  the  second  time  he 
meets  the  witches?  Is  he  to  be  pitied 
as  a  victim  of  superstition? 

And  the  Lady  Macbeth?  Was  she  a  „„_ 
strapping  virago,  swarthy  as  the  croak- 
lng  raven?  Did  she  goad  Macbeth  to  '-le. 
murder  for  the  sake  of  her  own  ambi- 
tion, or  was  she  In  very  truth  Macbeth's 
"dearest  chuck,"  who  wished  her  hus- 
band to  be  King  only  that  he  might 
taste  the  Joy  of  power? 

As  Maeterlinck  puts  It  In  the  remark- 
able preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
tragedy,  was  she  tall  and  sombre,  raw- 
boned  and  muscular  haughty  and  Inso- 
lent, or  slight  and  frail,  a  little  woman, 
tender  and  voluptuous,  an  undulating 
creature?  Man  and  wife  have  been  char- 
acterized as  titanic  monsters,  but  this 
characterization,  as  the  Belgian  well 
says,  Is  false.  The  two  are  very  human 
In  their  Inhumanity. 

While  some  see  In  Macbeth  a  bruval 
soldier,  others  see  in  him  an  Irresolute 
being,  quick  in  action  only  when  he 
meets  the  customary  foe,  but  in  his 
heart  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  If  many 
famous  actresses  have  portrayed  Lady 
Macbeth  as  a  formidable  scold,  a  woman 
consumed  by  vanity  and  ambition,  stern, 
ruthless,  cold,  "the  terrible  woman  of 
business,"  there  are  readers  of  Shake- 
speare who  fancy  her  as  caressing  and 
cajoling,  sensuously  devoted  to  Macbeth, 
her  man,  and  therefore  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  all  that  stand  between  him 
and  the  crown. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  there  was  a 
large  and  deeply  Interested  audience  at 
the  Shubert  last  evening.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Duncan  WUllsm  Harrli 

Malcolm   .       ..-  Eric  Blind 

Donalbaln...."  ....  P.  J.  Kelly 

Macbeth.  —  Mr.  Sothern 

Banquo  Sydney  Mather 

Macduff  Frederick  Lewis 

Fleance. ..-  Miss  Eleanor  Frallck 

A  Doctor  Albert  S.  Howson 

A  Sergeant  Thomas  Coleman 

A  Porter  Rowland  Bnckstone 

Murders  Wilton  Lord  and  Arthur  Morris 

Gentlewoman  Miss  Norah  Lamlsoa 

Lndy  Macbeth  I. ...Miss  Marlowe 

First  Witch  Albert  S.  Howson 

Second  Witch.  Malcolm  Bradley 

Third  Witch  Miss  Leonore  Chippendale 
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ihletopheles. 


.Herman  Jadl 

 I.*on  Slh'i 

.  ..Georse  B'l)' 
. .  .Frederick  1 


rite. 


the  time.  *n*>  I  !«  but  there  was 
•s  this  or  that  ^ •  *  •_D»<.tators'  eyet 
thing  that  »trucK  ine i  »v  T)>e  costume 

??ll,Kblf,  «flSt  and  that  of  his 
Macbeth  a»  the  extreme, 

loon  were  »umf;"\"„t  was  excellent. 

»i  •,l.'ift;.Jh  th/re  was  much  shifting 
»d  although  th  re  w»    Qf  reaBonable  , 
|  scener>'  tne  w»  ^  lhe  w)tehes'  caul- 

r  "M.  SielS'uWlourin  view  of 
.J'sothern's  ambft'on  to  g\ Ive  a  note- 

Jrt  h  g  and  impertinent.     ™e  music 

ompanylng  the  wiK-ii  music, 
omtnon  and  text  a^olutely  de- 
xcept  when  the  text  a  ,raina.  Last 

fv^SSSS^1^'  comedian  and 
Mn  -lue  t  Sctor  in  certain  romant  c 
m  excellent  actt  r  preferred  to 

parts,  has  of  law  >*bl,    as  a  trage- 
ipprar  before  the  pun  nQt 
Slan.  and  for  tms  Hamiet  is 

ordained  by  nature^  tne  part 

often  "  inunsfiy  interesting,  even 
Itself  Is  "ilLPf  romantic  me  odrama. 
when  played  as  romantic  m  h  at 
His  Macbeth  was.  « a»«ta  Thls  Mac. 
least  a  cousin  of  Ham iei  _ 
Uth  was  »r™°Juteotifoquy.  Inclined 
introspection l  and  ™™«*ilma.  His 
toward  h>steiiti»  and  obsessing, 

remorse         'n'^e,ieve  that  this  figure 
It  was  hard  to»w'!  com_ 

ready  to  weep.  «a*%ner  stalwart  soldier 

'nJ^Vor  among  some 

'readers  and  w™me"  dramatic  purposes1 
edy,  but  for  stronKOr^  urged  by  his 
the  stalwart  som  er  flnd  s 

wife,  does  the  bioooy  Ba;lquo's 
his  regret  rnaniuiij.  and  is  frightened 
murder  In  cold  b'ooa  »■  a  follows 
only  by  the  g h°s*'dWfights  in  a  manner 
sullenly  his  «ate  and  ngn  Doy  ^h0 
that  pleased  the  nlm  up  when 

asked  h  s  mates  to 

Klrby  died  is  a  rar0nnbuslness  that  are 
There  were  bits i  oi  meaning 
hardly  to  be  aPproNea.  the  e 

look  of  Banauo  a*  _  la  discovered, 
wnen  Duncan  «  mother       ^  Macbeth 

and,  BaenaT.o    s  anding  with  heads  to. 
and   Bantiu«.  the   manner  of  Dutch 

«etheJi-n-  There  U  surely  no  warrant 
comedians.   Tnere^  should 

for  ih,,h  have  falfen  insensible  at  the 
Macbeth  J  aveti aue  n  Ucnea.  cave? 

end  of  .t.he.s?endi;nct  opposition  to  the 
£xtS  'I".  Macbethof  S&kespeare  and 

tradition  was  not  thus  timorous  and 

*E&?  Macbeth^  as  P^^com- 
Marlowe,  was,  first  of  all.  an  u  hu_ 

,!y  affectionate  vrife.   Sh« *;  Th 
■  man  hong,  not  a  tj,,5  reminded  one  of 
1  were  times  when  she  reml?",,"nt 
I  Wordsworth's  phantom  of  delight, 

F "..     «„t  too  bright  or  good 
Lor  human°natu£s  dally  tood  ne9 

ThlfiXdy  Macbeth  w?  QgcK  to  sym- 
patnize  w"h  her  husbafl^  to  ., 
lioor  and  hold  his  nana  ^       tne  read. 
him.  in  the  first  scene  i  assump- 
lng  of  the  letter  there  was  tne  ltion 
lion  of  a  firm  will  and  restless  debate 
It   Is   not  worth  w rue   u>  ag 
whether  this  letter  sh  _  ild  be  re  ^ 

though  U4yMf«cont«tt  Her 
fore  and  digested   us  c  ,  an(J 

meeting  Macbeth  was  cna  can 
gracious  was  her  w/'frr,,  murder 
in  urging  her ■  h«{»band  *  the  m  rant 
?ne  W!?tJr  the   died  was  done  and 
Sfcbe^was  %  t^throne  she  became 

S3a^ngthsecen°eV,nwSas  "n'ot  twill?. ^ 


bv  Beethoven.  Schu- 
tho  nloeOa  of  Chopin 
est  onlay  aro  all  ad- 
its way,  but  there 
during  a  season  from 
Standard  Authors," 
e  pianist,  the  greater 
nen  now  living,  com- 


mlrable  each 
Khould  bead 
'•Afternoons 
«nd  the  great 
his  duty  tow: 

P  There  Tan  lSf^aotibt  that  Mr  Hof 
mamtVamon*  the  leading  P  anl.U 

rTr«nted  His  performance  of  Beet- 1 
E!wa/ch^c^o^stt 

r"t7?i.  r'gras^of  r'co^p^s 
infe'ntlon  that V§  "Veld  Interpretation  | 
here  was  the  expression  of  personal 
.nnvietlon  that  bound  movements  to- 
other and  established  continuity  of 
musical  ideas,  although  the  ideas  them-  . 
Selves  w  ere  broadly  contrasted.  In  other 
words  there  was  never  the  suggestion 
of  merely  episodic  treatment;  no  page 
was  SlalTy  favored  for  tha  sake  of 
nn  obiectlve,  virtuoso  effect.  Schu 
'".i,  music  was  played' with  marked 
breadth  mi  with  a  sweep  of  passion. 
5ewa» romanticism  without .extra  va- 
The  «xoulslte  simplicity  of  the 
"fegend"  episode  was  as  noteworthy  as 
the  beautifully  Interpreted  ending  of  the 
precedlr""  sonata  or  the  stormiest  rage 

^M^HoSlvs  interpretation  of  the 
•        v«  r>hr>nln  were  not  on  as  high  a 
P1<Lh£  level    in  the f  Ballade  he  allowed 
V?n-  to  become  harsh  and  occasionally  , 
wt&     While  ne  has  Improved  in  the  , 
art  of  edging  a  melody,  his  song  is  gen-  | 
omllv  not  so  rigid  and  metallic  as  on 
™1  occaslons-the  hearer  might  well 
wished  tor  a  more  expressive  can- 
VuJna  in i  the ,  Nocturne   and   a  more, 
shadowy  background.    The  waltz  was , 
n laved  delightfully  for  the  most  part 
1 The  audience  gave  hearty  expressions 
of  pleasure  and  appreciation.   ^ 

B.  F.  KElTHrS_THEATRE. 

New  and  TaklnT  Revue  by  Gusj 
Edwards  and  Company. 


MThS  performance  last  even  ng  wa  an 
impressive  one,  the  ot««ngitl.h  ns  «eat^ 
ures  being  tho  elaborate  ne« '  «tB^^_ 
ting,  the  MopWetophe  es  of  Mr.  Bll*« 
koff.  and  >''V  pl"nUCSe  compositions 
are" knownToSBos?onVthrough  the  Uongy 

ductlon  of  that .spot  any  v  ■ 
the  production  °/  Faust  two  y  Uou_ 
at  the  Burls  Opera  ™u'"'  e  o£  the 
larly   ?«ectlve  wai I  theths,cs e"tlme  took 

^ps  covered  with  snow  Mr  de 

After  the  Paiis  pro"  bitterly  i 

Curzon  in  Le  ^"o^ffephlBtophelee 
lamented  the  fact  or  i  a%  Hia 

stepping  V'01?uP  flis :  ac "  rather  Uian 
entrance  In  the :  first  act  tradltlonal 
appearing  through  tne  the 
trap-door.  He  also  regre ttou  birla. 
Fiend  was  clad  lnW«*  ^ason  for 
koff.  however,  gave  no 
^ughlh^^ap^or.  Splendent  Inl 
^SU^wK^mber  the  «tle  ot 
Bdouard  de  g«ke'  In  » ^."piancon 
the  Polished  elegance  oi  «    traBt  of 

Xer%,b1riakofrs  'interpretation.  _He 
Mr.   SlblriaKoiL  a  _  h(>rntc  vein. 


plpV  s  and  other  ""u^e  audience.  "  1 
fea rl  v  " Pl'lau"0  from  the ^  at  Arsryie  - 1 
••  \nv.\c  L.aur if.  *™  Bv  Athor'  and 
,.Atton  Water  .^^^  were  Included. 
mnVy  otUer  oW ^fa^niBtlmental  ,num-j 
Varied  with  slicn  ■«.=  h     Door"  and 

with  "My  Aln  Countrce     reaVstle  the 
Yegors'  «ather  ng,  madesrenfl 

&£"5?&rtfoVw$"  Sir  Walter  wrote 
|  in  several  of  his  novels. 

I  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— John 
Craig  stock  company  In  "Going  Some," 
a  farce  by  Paul  Armstrong  and  Rex 

Beach.  Cast: 

iarTv'aSfi"*  Spe'a:::::::£oZ^£* 

SSKly  FrTiio.  Bert  Toung 

••  -Walter  Wamer 
°  M'  t™\V.\\\V.Clarencei%uc3 

w?iha   A1  Roberts 

^.•Gfina,her.  .^.anrthurKox 

&eetLtaapln : : : :  : : : : : :  •  «^<??K!g 

Helen  Blake  -  Ma'V  Youn" 


and  other  J -a""  ...dience. 


g^r^^ro^in^TnThe  sup 

-nFThPeancyukinMacCaa^'  iSi  ^ 
eser=ed,.th  Malcolm    It  was  surprising 
toefi  Sd^»gt  actor ^uttering.  th| 

»  i7ver|as3  with  re-ence^o, 
Macbeth.  Mr.  Mftner  ga         spic|0n  0f 

^pft1.ad?tional    manner  ^m™*ilsp 

^Sfee^pSeTfi1 
a€SdBhiir^=  adhere 
,  were f  raaiiyjurtflLi^— 

^OSEFlWFMANN'S  recital.1 

pv  PHILIP  HALE. 
8    Mr.  Joset  Hofmann  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoot ,  In  SymP  _ 
HaU.    The  progrant i   w a f  « 
I  B-thoven  «J  Phar.tasie, 
i  scherzo.  F.  mraoi ,  ^  minor  Noc- 

|  C  major;  Chopin .f^^at  major, 
turr.e.  E  flat  major.  vaUe  A  ,es> 
1  Scherzo    B   minor;  Liszt, 
*  I  insolation.  Campanella. 
I     IS-  two  galleries  er*.  «»  «»ffloor, 
f;  1  there  was  a  smal '  *ug^cebut  one  that 
small  in  Symphony '  £  of  falr  size 

I.     would  have  been  considered  o 

to  one  of  the  not  played 

Mr    Hofmann.   who  has  n«v  ^  


It  would  be  a  hardened  critic  who 
fal*d  to  find  things  to  approve ,  in 
the  varied  bill  offered  at  B.  K  Keitn  s 
Theatre  this  week.  There  is  not  a 
K "or  doubtful  act  in  the  pwrata 
and  almost  without  exception  they  are 
above  the  average  in  merit.  The  leaa 
?ng  Place  naturally  belongs  to  a  new 
song  revue,   composed.   Produced  and 

contagious.  The  voices  ronick- 
the  spir  t  of  youth.  a^  'n  guch  aa 
ing  Quality  of  the  dancine  tlme 
fairly  to  set  s taid  feet  tapping 
with  the  brisk  .™easure^  the 
wards  arranged  the  harmony ■  by 

^def^^lE^Jand^ate^ 

s-onWra^^ 
a6  "Jimmy  V^ejiVraval  of  his  own 
living  Plct»S„iP Vonls  includlnff  "By 
most  successful  songs,  i  n„  and| 
the  Light  of  the  ,  S»very  anlmat:l 
"My  Cousin  Carus.  anu  =  Levee,"! 
in/ spirit  in  a  scene    On  the  ^    .  J 

anfTmlrriciVan  tne  members  of  the; 

-Kr  new  feature  . J6  supplied^ 
•■McAleavey's    Marvels,      t        ^  re_ 
men  whose  agility  in  Juri e,  &ni 
markable.    The  entire  furn  u 
ordinary  room.   Piano,   w  he 

oSeSd^oeS^i.  to  their  vaulting  | 

amAM»  favorite q  Karl  ^ i  violinist , 

H^%PloCrsSmadiyo?naacfgaf  box  and, 

a  pine  stick.  called  "Between  the 

A  racing  P?ay1Hrclahlewit  and  pathos. 
Races"  combines  Irish  wit  an  v 
and  is  most  cleverly  °\t  three  1 

Spenser  Kelly  anu  appearance 
^e  TreTelrd"  l^tefodles.^a-st  and 
^lalnmy  Watson  and  hie  barnyard 
circus^  is  a  ways  a  ^«"«e  much 
and  the  return  1«  welcome  r0osters, 
enthusiasm     The  dogs  ca   >how  thelj. 

geese  and  pig  f°ntthlnub°eat  advantage. 
^,ever  training  to  the  best  a  q? 

Laddie  Cliff  '«  Jig  "entertainers  in 

K9in  SSlcS'n.  P^oXd  ?o  tall  the 

King  of  his  wel come      y  oe 

Harry  T  ftht?ftan,ttav   combining  love 
a  pretty   mtle  play  ^  hlch  )s 

making,  comedy  ana  mu»  )n 

^  b^e^^fe  W^fe 

"gRAnI^OPERA-HOHSE:  Fiske 
n-mVa  in  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green, 
]a  Play  in  four  acts,  by  Theodore  Burt 

Sayre.  Cast:    a 

Philip  Fltrgerald  chas   p  Rlca 

GUI  McDougall   „_  L  jjchrade 

Sir  Eu?tace  Vane  j  p  Suilivan 

flqtilre  Fif/seraia  -£an  M  SuniVan 

Capt.  Adair.  ..  Wiiliam  T.  Shechan 

Tim  Mc-rjlnnls  wniw        Geo  Ho)t 

Ralph  Carson.    Geo.  Hott 

Manager  Connelly  Marie  Qutnn 

£?f.ah  .D^ilrVan'*"\\\'.'EiliabeVh  Valdmour 
M^O-cailanaA: '..  ^SWtSS 


Mr.   Slblriakoff's    mx«r^-»  main 

began  the  role  m  heroic  hout 

talned  a  stern  serlousnea»  was 

the   iarden   scene      where  he 

bored    rather    than    am  and  ti 

coquettry  of  Dame  war «   .  wag  be 

untn,th^  laS-hter     Then  it  was  by 
moved  to  laug niei  e0Ktasy. 
the  sight  of  the  lover  s  e  ^ 

covering  a  s°mewhat  a^       ded  excei. 

pMI'anrdramatic  force-  | 

fulness.  ot  be  said  of  Mr. 

Too  much  cannot  u  exquisite 
Caplefs    conducting,     ws       *  o£ 
phrasing,  variety  of  manne  fc,adatlong 
proportion     and    o/nam       *.  Qr_ 
of  the  highest  order.^ 

f^d  ^ith^^senst  *St  rhythm  not  al- 
"^^uertte.of  ™™™£&A 
^eavoycar°excnellentce,S  and  dramatic 

charm.  ■   .         wno    appeared  as 

Mr.    Jadl0^erArSr  time  in  Boston. 

Tn  sfere,  is'bu^aram.abie  walking 
gentleman.  excellent  Valen- 

ti^a^taf  aSSJScffir  as  well  as 
^e'sch^art^wa.  a  graceful  Slebel 
and  sang  with  charm.  q{  the 

The  chorus  caught  tne  »p  Ther(J 

^flargefand  enthusiastic  audience. 


MOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE. 

*fHo    Private    Secretary"  Revived 
by  William  Gillette. 

mTembe?s  of  the  cast  oe.n«. 
Bev.  Robert  Spaulding. .  -^"^y  Hatch 
Mr.  Cattermole.  c,1ff0I.a  Bruoo 

Douglas  Cattermoie   Frank  Andrews 

Mr.  Mareland....   Albert  Parker 

Harry  Marshland.  .  '/.baa  H.  Bradshaw 

fir.  Sydney  Gibson  ^^  Loulso  Ratter 

Edith  Josephine  Brown 

Eva  Marie  Walnwriifnt 

Miss  Ashford  "»    Marlon  Abbott 

Mrs    Stead...-  Margaret  Greene 

Mrs.  Spaulalns  

COLONIAL  THE  ATRE-Flrst  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Old  Town.-  Lyrics 
by  George  Ade,  music  by  Gustav  Luders. 

TheCa3t:         t  '    Fred  A.  Stone 

Henry  Clay  Baxter  n.Vlrt  Montgomery 

Archibald  Hawyn9-  ;;:;----D*T     cuarfes  Dox 

The  Hon.  Dike  Bllwether  'Allene  Crater 

Ernestine  Bllwether   Elotae  Reed 

Caroline  Brlstow  o'enevlcve  Heed 

Diana  Brlstow   Vlo«tle  l|0Pa 

GuBtlna  .Timpsen. .....  ••••••  •  •  •_•  •  .  McCarthy 

Lieut.  Otto  von  tip  de  Gran...-".       ^  lMVr 

W.  Darrell  Gimpley  MelVtile  Stewart 

Jim  Flanders  Nathalie  Greene 

I  1':,hel,JTr,rttr  'Vf'n narold  Russell 
!  Donald  MacGookln  Mack  Wbltlng 

■  Se"^::^::""  ••• 'Nalhatio  to*** 

BREATH  FROMTHE  HEATHER 

Glasgow  Select  Choir  Gives  Concert 
in  Symphony  Hall. 


One  could  almost  see  the  heather  in 
bloom,  smell  the  peat  smoke  and  hear 
the  skirl  o>.  the  pipes  last  evening  in 
Symphony  Hall  when  the  Glasgow  Se- 
,ect  Choir  of  mixed  voices  g ave  its  first 

,  concert  in  Boston  before  a  large  gather- 
ing of  Scotchmen  and  Scotchwomen  who 
always  enioy  listening  to  the  songs  of 

|?he  old  home  land.  This  organization 
now  on  its  first  American  tour,  under 
th    management  ot  John  Pair* ^  C  _A 

I  with  George  Taggart  as  mus leal  J >  rector 

•  lave  an  extended  program  of  popular £ 
-  «  -dfS°uch 

Ush  Lguage  has  ever  been  spoken  with 

,  r  -i  scotch  burr.  tha  II 

a  P...,~_  ^..ith  "Scots  Wha  Hae    by  in.  i 


SONG  RECITAL 
By  MRS.  HUNT 

Enthusiastic  Audience  Hears 
Many  Unfamiliar  Selections 
*   Delightfully  Sung. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt  gave  a  song 
recital  last  night  in  Chlckering  Hall. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.     Mr.  Isidore  Luckstone  ac- 
companied.   The  program  was  ae  fol- 
lows:     Galuppl.    "E    ingrato,"  from 
"Adriano  In  Sirla";  Brahms,  "An  elne 
Aeolsharfe";    Humperdinck,  '•Wiegen- 
lied";  Strauss,  "Die  Nacht."  "Morgen  ; 
Kahn  "Der  Gaertner";  Liszt,  "O  Komm 
in  Traune";  Tschaikoweky,  "War  lch 
nicht  eln  Halm  auf  frlschem  Wiesen- 
grund";  Wldor,  "Mon  bras  pressalt, 
••Dans   la  plalne";  Hue,   "Sur  l'eau"; 
Mathe,  "Le  Bonnet  dhi  Luzon,"  'Ret- 
ractation"; Ferrari,  "Le  Miroir";  Mas- 
senet. "Vive  Amour"  from  "Cherubin  ; 
Fox,  "Dear  Dark  Head";  Moussorgeky, 
"Hopak";  Cadman,  "From  the  Land  of 
the  Sky-Blue  Water,"  "The  Moon  Drops 
Low";    Carpenter,    'When   the  Night 
Comes";  Tosti,  "Spring.  . 

While  the  voice  and  the  vocal  art  of 
Mrs  Hunt  have  given  pleasure  to |  man> 
'for  several  years,  the  criticism  might  in 
i  times  past  nave  been  justly  made  that 
she  lacked  versatility  In  expression,  and ; 
was  cool  when  she  should  have  been 
Emotional    This  criticism  would  now  be 
unjust    She  has  made  marked  progress 
"n   the   art   of   interpretation    as  was 
shown  by  her  success  last  even  n|  ln  a 
varied  and  taxing  program.   Her  tecnriu 
is  still  worthy  of  hjgh  praloe. .and .m  her 
^t^that^Ser^^o^d'flrsnf  'ffl. 
ling6 and anot  declaim  Her ■  legato;  her 
attack  maintenance  and  ending  ot  a ■mel- 
odic linT -  her  management  of  breath  on 
which  pure  and  significant  phras  ng _de- 
rien As-  her  use  of  tones  at  will  to  gain 

fffet«  '=enby 
BrlhfTw  ?fUetheFes1ornts  were  not  suited 

^^t^f  'he1 r*volSl  an"?1?^  song  from 
Sfasse0nfe?es  •'Cherubln"  lies  above  this 

-£Ce0U|rijamSl^tli  g  ^sev.ra 
s0^s6  thPft  f,ere  not  pillar  to  Bos 
ton    audiences.      or    tne&e  k 
deck's  pretty  "Cradle  Sonj     T.  cna 

W^P»t;«eJ^  -r 

haW  bT^chVraS Ued^^Gabrle 
Faure  for  the  poor,  that  are 
r^1andaMod«^or|s°KyKSwere  the  mo, 

nHt,r0.sthkJnown  , here ,  by  his  heaugl 
-Pagan   Evening     introd need  b> 
Melba  who  sans  11  lnmll "nCert  of  th 
a  suite  Performed  at  a  co"?.ert  1 
Orchestral  Club  Sur ^  eau  ^ ■  v 
poetic  fancy  and  t  was  sung  V  ^ 
Ferrari's   "Le  Miroir     »■  Hunt 
subtlety  that  was  not  In  MrUJ  su 


etlcally  and  als 


ME,  SZUMOWSKA'S  RECITAL 

aried  Program  of  Familiar  Pieces 
Presented  In  Ste 


inert  Hall.^ 


Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska?  pian^ 
st,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
Stelnert  Hall.  The  program  was 
follows:  Mozart,  fantasia.  D 
minor;  Oluck-Sgambatl,  melody; 
Oluck-Brahms,  gavotte,  A  major; 
Schumann,  arabesque;  Salnt-Saens, 
chanson  sans  paroles;  Chopin,  sonata, 
B  fiat,  major,  op.  35;  nocturne,  E 
major,  op.  62.  No.  2;  preludes,  Nos. 
15,  23  and  27:  mazourkas,  op.  7,  No.  1. 
and  op.  33,  No.  4;  p'olonalse,  op.  53 
No.  6. 

Mme  Szumowska,  who  Is  often  a 
delightful  player  of  18th  century  mu- 
sic and  the  music  of  Chopin,  yester- 
day had  a  heroic  technic  at  her  com- 
mand. Her  runs  were  clear  and  sono- 
rous; 6he  was  profuse  with  keyboard 
pyrotechnics.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
tone  was  not  often  caressing.  She 
did  not  sing  the. melodies  as  has  been 
her  wont,  and  in  her  efforts  to  b#  im- 
pressive she  often  forced  tone  until 
It  became  dry  and  metallic,  a  too  of- 
ten regretted  feature  of  a  certain 
school  of  piano  playing.  The  compo- 
sitions suffered,  too,  from  a  contin- 
ued abuse  of  staccato  effects.  As  an 
Interpreter  she  showed  little  variety 
of  emotional  expression. 

Her  performance  of  the  sonata, 
which  she  took  at  an  unusually  fast 
pace,  was  disappointing.  Stress  was 
too  often  laid  upon  unimportant 
phrases;  there  were  vagaries  of 
rhythm,  and  interpretation  was  slight- 
ed owing  to  the  lightning  rapidity  of 
treatment.  There  was  little  contrast 
between  the  first  and  second  move- 
ments, and  the  lyric  passages  of  the 
Funeral  March  were  a  grateful  relief 
from  the  persistent  forte  of  the  three 
other  movements. 

Mme.  Szumowska  was  at  her  best 
in  the  Masurkas  and  in  the  first  three 

.  numbers  on  the  program,  which  was 
concluded  by  a  thundering  and  anti- 

I  climatic  performance  of  the  Polonaise. 
A  friendly  audience  gave  frequent 

:  applause,  and  the  pianist  added  to  the 

I  program./  rratTr 

AV^i  7  IV0 
"L'Enfant  Prodigue"  Is  Given 

for  the  First  Time 

in  America. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — First  per- 
formance in  America  of  Claude  De- 
bussy's  "L'Enfant   Prodigue"    In  one 
act  Mr.  Caplet  conducted^ 
Lin-  Mis*  Nielsen 


The  latter  part  of  the  cantata  trans-' 
formed  Into  an  opera  la  Inferior  to  the 
first  part.  The  music  that  accom- 
panies the  recognition  of  the  Prodigal 
and  the  parental  forgiveness  is  wholly 
without  significance  and  the  trio  with 
chorus  is  commonplace.  The  latter 
part  is  musically  dull. 

Even  as  a  whole,  the  cantata  Is  in- 
herently of  little  worth,  for  one  beau- 
tiful air,  a  little  dance  music  and 
Idyllic  measures  for  orchestra  are  not 
enough  to  give  a  composition  that 
lasts  about  40  minutes  enduring  char- 
acter. The  feature  of  the  work  viewed 
as  a  whole  is  the  instrumentation,  j 
which  Is  always  interesting  and  often 
noteworthy  for  its  delicate  contrasts. 
Its  fine  euphony,  its  quiet  eloquence. 

And  as  Debussy  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position  In  the  musical  world, 
and  as  he  already  has  his  disciples 
and  imitators — some  might  say  that 
in  his  latest  works  he  imitates  him- 
self, and  at  times  extravagantly — It  is 
a  good  thing  to  hear  his  youthful 
compositions.  He  gained  a  prize  with 
"L'Enfant  Prodigue"  and  perhaps  he 
still  holds  it  in  grateful  remembrance; 

but  the  advance  made  by  him  during 
the  time  between  this  cantata  and  his 
"Blessed  Damozel"  is  striking,  for 
with  the  latter  a  singularly  original 
composer  demanded  a  hearing,  ana 
the  models  of  his  student  years  were 
left  far  behind. 

"L'enfant  Prodigue"  Is  also  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  repertory  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House  because  it  will 
contrast  strongly  in  a  double  bill  wltn 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  or  "Pagllaccl. 
These  two  works  of  the  Italian 
"Verlsmo"  school  are  usually  yoked 
together,  so  that  each  one  loses  in 
consequence.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  last  night  Leoncavallo's  opera 
seemed  uncommonly  raw,  vulgar, 
brutal  in  its  Instrumentation. 

Mr.  Russell  may  well  plume  himself 
on  the  manner  in  which  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue"  was  produced,  for  a  more 
finished  performance  has  not  been 
seen  in  this  opera  house.  Mr.  Caplet 
was  largely  instrumental  In  the  pres- 
entation of  an  unusually  good  ensem- 
ble. He  conducted  with  finesse  and 
in  a  poetic  spirit.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  the  orchestra  without  consid- 
eration of  what  was  happening  on  the 

StThe  singers  are  to  be  praised  for  their 
contribution  to  the  general  effect.  The 
music  of  the  father  and   mother  has 
1  little  distinction    and  Miss  Nielsen  and 
Mr.  Blanchart  did  not  attempt  to  give 
It  undue  Importance.   Mr.  Lassalle  made 
a   more   favorable    Impression  than   in ; 
"Meflstofele."     He    sang    with  greater 
freedom  and  more  marked  expression; 
his  tones  were  firmer  and  under  better  I 
control.  As  a  singer,  he  has  still  much  i 
to  learn   and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  profit  by  his  present  opportunity. 

The  audience  was  evidently  Interested 
In  the  performance,  and  the  applause 
after  the  fall  of  the  curtain  was  long 
continued  and  honest. 

A  performance  of  Leoncavallo  s  I*ag- 
llaccf'  followed.  Mr.  Moronzonl  con- 
ducted. 

Nedda  -  MlM  Doreyne 

Canlo  Mr.  Constantliio 

...  Tonlo  Mr-  Oalcrfl 

Simeon.  Mr.   Blanchart  Silvio  Mr-  Fornarl 

Aiael  Mr.  Lamall*|  Beppo  Mr.  Olaccone 

Debussy  wrote  this  little  cantata,  or  I,  Paesano   mV  h!S*J 

lyric  scone.  In  1884,  when  he  was  22  years  I  »   Paeaano  ••  •  Mr  """J1* 

old,  and  with  It  took  the  prlx  de  Rome,  i  Carlo  Galeftl  sang  here  for  the  nrst 
As  The  Herald  stated  last  Sunday,  he  time.  He  has  a  fine  voice,  a  voice  or 
did  not  compose  this  music  with  a-vlew  beautiful  quality.  Like  many  of  nis 
to  operatic  performance.  After  the  can-  countrymen,  he  Is  not  content  witn  u 
tata  was  sung  In  Paris,  according  to 1  natural  beauty  and  resonance 
the  tradition.  It  was  put  on  &  shelf. 
The  success  of  later  orchestral  and 
piano  pieces,  and  the  sensation  made 
by  "Pelleas  and  Mellsnnde"  called  at- 
tention to  the  early  compositions  of  the 
composer,  and  publishers  shrewdlyxjjok 
advantage.  The  cantata  was  performSl 
at  the  Sheffield  festival  In  England  In 
1908.  and  for  this  performance  Debussy 
retouched  the  instrumentation.  The 
work  was  first  produced  as  an  opera  at 
Covent  Garden  last  February. 

There  Is  no  action  in  this  opera.  Lla, 
the  mother  of  the  Prodigal,  mourns  his 
absence.  Her  husband,  Simeon,  chides 
her  and  bids  her  be  gay  In  the  presence 
of  the  merrymakers  with  their  dance. 
Azael,  the  Prodigal,  enters  and  sings  of 
his  remorse  and  repentance.  Lla  sees 
the  unconscious  wanderer  and  at  last 
recognises  her  son.  Simeon  Is  slow  to 
forgive,  but  he  takes  the  boy  to  his 
arms,  and  the  friendly  chorus  joins  the 
three  In  thanks  to  the  Lord. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this 
■tory,  and  nothing  is  more  undra- 
matlc  as  It  1b  treated  t>y  librettist  and 
composer.  The  one  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity, that  of  the  mother's  recogni- 
tion. Is  practically  Ignored  as  far  as 
emotional  music  Is  concerned,  as  It 
was  years  ago.  when  Mehul  abstained 
In  his  "Joseph"  from  writing  dra- 
matic music  for  the  scene  In  which 
Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  his 
brethren. 

The  music  Is  that  of  a  talented  young 
nan  Influenced  by  the  composers  of  the 
period,  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet 
found  his  own  voice,  for  "The  Blessed 
pamozel"  was  not  composed  until  three 
later,  and  the  still  more  Debussy- 
»gs  bear  the  date  1900.  Here  and 
ire  hints  at  the  Debussy  known 
by  his  strange  harmonic  system, 
julslte  instrumentation,  his  vague 
turning  melodic  phrases.  These 
ire  few  in  number,  nor  are  we 
1  say  how  far  the  Debussy  of  1908 
his  revision  of  the  score  written 
a  before.  The  cantata,  then,  has 
Ignlficance  as  a  document  to  aid 
study  of  the  composer's  develop- 
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ment. 
The 


most  striking  portions  of  the 
ita  are  the  opening  orchestral 
'urea,  which  are  highly  original 
now  recall  the  pastoral  stylo  of 
IPnot;  the  music  of  the  procession 
the  dance  in  which  there  are  sug- 
ons  of  the  greater  Debussy  to 
t,  and  the  air  of  Azael  which  re- 
3  ►  h*ftr,'r  at  once  of  the  better 
tenet.  This  air  was  sung  at  a 
3liony  concert  last  season  by  Miss 
iir,  who  seems  to  have  a  mania  for 
"if  i  ?  ^rl'*ei*  for  a  tenor, 
trnould  also  be  eald  that  when  Do- 
>  reminds  one  of  Massenet,  it  Is 
Sr..~""?e™^t'  the  composer  of 
'Mar 


In  order 

to 'make"~cffects  and  win  applause  he 
too  often  forced  his  tones  until  they 
became  coarse,  and  shouting  took  the 
place  of  singing  His  acting  was  con- 
ventional. A  volee  like  this  should  not 
bo  ruined  for  the  sake  of  the  applause 
of  thoso  who  prefer  Inordinate  volume 
to  quality.  Mr.  Galeffl  Is  young  and  he 
has  plenty  of  time  to  consider  his  vocal 
ways  and  shape  his  career  so  that  it 
will  bring  him  an  abiding  reputation. 

Mr.  Constantino  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  after  the  famous  song  that 
ends  the  first  act.  Miss  Dereyne  was 
an  agreeable  Nedda.  The  chorus  was 
effective,  and  Mr.  Moranzonl  gave  a 
fiery  reading  of  the  score. 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
"La  Boheme"  with  Mmes.  Nielsen  and 
Dereyne  and  Messrs.  Constantino.  Gilly. 
Mardones  and  Pulclni.  Mr.  Goodrich 
will  conduct. 

The  operas  next  week  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Monday.  "Tosca,"  with  Mme. 
Mells  and  Messrs.  Jadlowker  and  Re- 
naud;  Wednesday.  "Othello";  Friday. 
"La  Gloconda";  Saturday  matinee,  "II 
Trovatore."   

I  C\  \o\ib  
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CULPRIT  FAY" 


is  or  "Werther" 
>tre  Dnme,"  not 


act. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  sixth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fied- 
ler conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Carlo 
Buonamlcl  was  the  pianist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Overture.  "Tlie  Roman  CarnlTal"  Berlio* 

"The  Culprit  Fay."  Rhapsody  for  orches- 
tra Haaley 

Concerto  In  F  Minor.  No.  2  Chopin 

Suite  In  O  major.  No.  3  Tschnlkowsky 

Mr.  Hadley's  Rhapsody  was  composed 
In  1908-09,  and  it  won  the  prize  offered 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Club*  in  America.  The  composer  con- 
ducted his  work  yesterday  as  he  did 
when  his  composition  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May 
2S.  1909. 

The  Rhapsody  was  suggested  by 
Drake's  poem  of  the  same  title.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  many 
in  the  audience  had  read  thts  poem  by 
New  Torker,  who  believed  that  the 


Hudson  -■ -•  well  as  the  Rhine  might  In- 
spire romance  In  verse  nml  prose.  The 

poem  is  to  be  found  In  Its  mellifluous 
length  in  "The  Household  Book  of  Po- 
etry," collected  and  edited  by  Charles 
A.  Dana  in  1858  before  he  became  em- 
bittered and  when  he  had  a  poetic  soul. 
Who  reads  Drake  today,  or  knows  of 
his  close  friendship  with  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck?  "The  Culprit  Fay"  has  gone 
its  way  *vlth  Perclval's  "Coral  Grove" 
and  "Seneca  Lake"  with  its  sibilant 
lines: 

"On  thy  fair  bosom,  sllrer  lake, 

The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail." 

Mr.  Farwell  provided  Mr.  Hadley  with 
an  argument,  in  order  that  an  audience, 
hearing  the  music,  might  dilate  with 
the  proper  emotion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  Inquire  how  closely  the  com- 
poser followed  the  poet's  verse.  Music 
that  Is .  only  panoramic  demands  little 
discussion.  It  was  enough  for  a  hearer 
yesterday  to  know  that  the  Fay's  pur- 
ity had  been  sullied;  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  forfeit;  that  he  ac- 
complished his  task  and  was  wooed  by. 
a  beautiful  spirit;  that  he  was  true 
to  his  oath,  and  returning  in  triumph, 
was  welcomed  by  the  Fays.  He  joined 
in  the  mirth.  Day  broke,  the  cock 
crew  and  the  Fays  were  gone  from 
mortal  sight. 

Mr.  Hadley  has  •ldisputable  facility. 
He  has  talent  as  composer  and  con- 
ductor. The  conspicuous  feature  of 
this  Rhapsody  Is  the  instrumentation. 
The  music  always  "sounds,"  and  thus 
answers  the  requisite  of  Mozart: 
"Muslk  soil  kllngen."  The  musical 
ideas,  while  they  are  pleasant  to  the 
ear.  are  not  strikingly  original,  and  in 
fact  they  have  little  Individuality,  but 
.they  are  agreeably  presented  and  there 
is  poetic  treatment.  The  composer  has 
|  fancy;  there  Is  the  suggestion  of 
fairyland.  His  Instrumentation  Is  not 
that  of  an  experimenter;  he  has  fine 
tonal  sense.  An  instrument  Is  used, 
not  because  it  should  not  be  idle,  but 
because  It  aids  in  expressing  the  com- 
poser's thought.  His  blends  of  tone 
colors  are  often  delightful,  and  the 
Rhapsody  thus  pleases,  rather  than  by 
fine  melodic  line  or  uncommon  har- 
monic treatment.  "The  Culprit  Fay" 
Is  frankly  pretty.  In  this  period,  when 
so  many  composers  wish  to  be  pro- 
foundly Impressive  or  translators  of 
pessimistic  thought,  it  is  a  relief  to 
hear  pretty  music.  There  Is  room  for 
It,  as  there  is  for  pretty  women.  A 
handsome  woman  Is  often  as  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners.  She  may 
even  be  as  stupid  as  the  Fotherlngav. 
No  wonder  that  the  audience  was 
pleased  and  applauded  Mr.  Hadley  as 
composer  and  conductor. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Buona- 
mlcl chose  Chopin's  concerto,  which  is 
for  a  smaller  hall  and  a  smaller  orches- 
tra. The  poetic  flavor  of  this  composi- 
tion Is  quickly  dissipated  In  Symphony 
Hall,  unless  the  pianist  holds  the  audi- 
ence by  the  poesy  of  his  performance 
and  by  Irresistible  rhythm.  Mr.  Buona- 
mlcl Is  more  successful  with  works  of 
extreme  brilliance,  works  that  depend 
chiefly  on  dash  and  tours  de  force.  He 
played  clearly,  with  fluent  technic,  with 
a  command  of  himself  that  was  too  often 
severe  self-restraint.  His  tone  was 
crystalline,  and  In  song  passages  not 
without  warmth;  but  the  performance  as 
a  whole  was  lacking  in  spirit.  The 
superb  recitative  In  the  Larghetto  should 
have  been  declaimed  with  greater  dra- 
matic force,  and  the  rnythm  of  the  open- 
ing measures  of  the  *inale  should  have 
been  more  sharply  accentuated.  Mr. 
Buonamlcl,  who  waa  heartily  ap- 
plauded, has  many  excellent  qualities 
as  a  pianist,  but  this  concerto  did  not 
display  them  brilliantly.  The  concerto 
is  of  an  intimate  nature.  Mr.  Buona- 
mlcl shines  In  compositions  that  have 
exterior  attractiveness;  that  require 
dash  and  virtuoso  feats. 

There  have  been  much  better  perform- 
ances of  Tschalkowsky's  Suite  in  Boston 
than  the  one  of  yjsterday.  The  tempi 
chosen  by  Mr.  Fiedler  often  did  great 
harm  to  the  music.  The  Scherzo,  for  ex. 
ample,  was  taken  at  so  fast  a  pace,  that 
It  was  hardly  playable  even  by  this  fam- 
ous orchestra.  It  was  almost  unrecog- 
nizable. There  were  variations  that,  on 
account  of  the  pace  s?t  by  the  conductor, 
were  merely  a  scramble.  The  composer 
gav?  the  Indication  "molto  vivace,"  It 
Is  true ;  but  "molto  vivace"  does  not 
mean  that  the  music  should  be  played 
so  fast  that  it  loses  character  and  Is 
beyond  the  performance  of  mortal  men. 
And  what  Is  to  be  said  of  the  hurried 
performance  of  th»  stately  Polonaise  at 
the  end?  The  Introduction  for  once  was 
not  impressive.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  an  Imposing  preparation  for 
something  extraordinary  to  come.  The 
Polonaise  Is  pompous,  ceremonious.  As 
performed  yesterday  It  was  as  any  wild 
folk  dance.  Mr.  Fiedler  has  a  tendency 
to  hurry  his  alUgros  and  drag  his 
andantes.  Yesterday  the  performance 
of  the  Polonaise  robbed  It  of  its  proud 
stateltness.  Mr.  Fiedler  might  answer: 
"But  the  audience  applauded  loudly." 
An  audience  is  easily  excited  by  *  din 
and  blare  and  excessive  speed.  The 
public  might,  however,  havj  been  still 
more  enthusiastic  if  the  variations  had 
been  conducted  with  a  finer  sense  of 
tempo. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  Is  as  follows:  Mozart,  adagio 
and  fugue  for  strings  (first  time  in 
Boston);  Brahms,  concerto  for  violin 
(Felix  Berber,  his  first  appearance 
here);  Strauss,  "Death  and  Transfig- 
uration"; Debussy,  "Rondes  de  Prln- 
temps"  (first  time  In  Boston). 
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"LA  BOHEME"  IS  PRESENTED 

Enthusiastic     Audience  Welcomes 
Return  of  Puccini  Opera. 

 *  t  .6  • 

Boston  Opera  House" Puccini's  "La 
Boheme."    Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

JfJ™iv-  Miss  Nielsen 

M"^"a  Miss  Dereyne 

?.0<Jo,f°  Mr.  Constantino 

^a!\celI°  Mr.  Fornarl 

K?i"P.6 '  V."  Mt-  Mardones 

fachaunard.JJJi,JL„,..J, _t. . .... . .Mr,  PuJclal 

Alclndoro  Mr.  Mogan 

Benolt  Mr.  Tavecchla 

Un  Doganlera  Mr.  Hurdy 

Parplgnol  Mr.  Stroesco 

"La  Boheme"  proved  last  year  one  of 
the  most  notable  productions  at  the 
Boston  Opera,  and  this  first  per- 
formance of  the  new  season  gave  evi- 
dence that  Its  popularity  was  well  re- 
membered. There  was  no  striking  de- 
parture in  principals  or  staging  from 
what  has  previously  been  offered.  The 
business  of  the  crowd  In  the  second  act 
wts  vivacious  and  well  managed;  it 
was  again  overdone  in  the  third  act, 
noticeably  diverting  attention  from  the 
main  action. 

Miss  Nielsen,  Miss  Dereyne  and  Mr. 
Constantino  made  their  customary  fa- 
vorable Impression,  and  were  warmly 
applauded,  as  the  excellence  of  their 
singing  and  acting  well  deserved.  The 
brilliance  of  Miss  Dereyne's  tone  in 
contrast  with  the  quieter  charm  of  Miss 
Nielsen's  voice  aids  materially  In  in- 
tensifying the  marked  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  the  two  grlsettes. 
The  tempo  of  Musetta's  waltz  song  In 
the  second  act  was  more  satisfactory 
than  last  year,  when  it  was  uniformly 
too  slow. 

Mr.  Goodrich's  reading  of  the  score 
has  ripened  considerably.  It  Is  more 
varied  and  more  refined.  He  was  In 
disagreement  with  Mlml  and  with  Ro- 
dolfo  a  few  times  in  the  first  act,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  or- 
chestra was  unusually  smooth  and 
satisfying.  Surely  it  should  be  so  in 
this  opera,  if  in  any,  for  In  almost  no 
other  opera  does  the  music  seem  so 
spontaneous  an  expression  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  characters. 
.  The  large  audience  was  more  than 
customarily  enthusiastic.  Where  is  all 
the  boasted  Improvement  In  regard  to 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  opera 
by  applause?  Miss  Nielsen  was  ap- 
plauded at  her  appearance,  and  after 
her  aria,  as  was  Mr.  Constantino  at 
the  end  of  "Che  geildo  manina";  Miss 
Dereyne  was  enthusiastically  applaud- 
ed after  "Quando  m'en  vo."  There 
were  many  curtain  calls  and  Mr. 
Goodrich  appeared  at  the  end  of  act  I. 
and  of  act  II,  in  response  to  the  ap- 
plause. 

The  afternoon  performance  today 
will  be  "II  Barbiere  dl  Slvlglla."  In 
the  evening  "Alda"  will  be  given  at 
popular  prices. 

ELMEND0RF  LECTURE. 


"London  Under  Edward  VII."  Is  First 
of  New  "Travel  Talks." 

Mr.   Elmendorf   began^a   series  of 

"Travel  Talks"  last  evening  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  His  subject  was  "London 
T'nder  Edward  VII."  In  these  days  of 
ever  Increasing  extravagance  In  the 
matter  of  yearly  trips  abroad  It  is  no 
small  pleasure  for  those  of  simpler 
tastes  to  sit  for  an  evening,  while  the 
historic  sites  of  European  cities  are 
unfolded  before  the  eyes  and  the  sa- 
lient facts  of  their  history  brought  to 
the  mind. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  began  his  talk  with 
a  brief  review  of  his  five  new  lectures. 
He  said  that  as  a  tribute  to  the  late 
King  he  desired  to  speak  first  of  Eng- 
land, and  more  particularly  of  London 
under  his  reign.  The  first  half  of  the 
lecture  was  devoted  to  the  historic 
landmarks  of  London,  and  Included 
portions  of  the  coronation  pageant. 
Owing  to  the  dim  light  In  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  during  the  coronation  ser- 
vice, it  was  Impossible  to  obtain  satis- 
factory photographs,  therefore  over 
200  men  and  women  were  hired  by 
three  concerns  to  go  through  a  similar 
service  in  the  open  air  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  MaJ.  Domo  In  charge  of 
the  original  function. 

The  latter  half  of  the  lecture  dealt 
with  sites  of  suburban  Interest,  such 
as  Hampton  Court,  Windsor  and  Hen- 
ley. Most  remarkable  of  all  the  stere- 
opticon  slides  were  those  representing 
the  Manoeuvres  of  the  English  on  the 
Thames,  the  Derby  and  the  aviation 
feats  at  Blackmoor.  In  conclusion  the 
more  Interesting  portions  were  shown 
of  the  funeral  of  Edward  the  Peace- 
maker. 

Mr.  Elmendorfs  method  of  convey- 
ing his  information  is  wholly  delight- 
ful. His  style,  clear,  concise,  free 
from  the  pedantic,  cleverly  Inter- 
spersed with  amusing  anecdotes,  com- 
mends itself  to  all,  and  with  the  vivid 
realism  of  the  pictures  enables  every- 
one to  obtain  lasting  Impression. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 
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MEN  AND  THINGS 


Words, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
I  WnrHc  Sir  Jamw  A.  H.  Mur- 

ray  himself  »»  the  edi- 
tor of  ths  part  "T— 
Tealt"  of  the  Oxford 
Words  English  Dictionary.  This 
part,  published  recently,  contains  1788 
more  words  than  the  similar  section  of 
the  Century  Dictionary,  and  3J71  more 
than  the  like  section  of  Dr.  Johnson  s. 
There  are  14.46J  illustrative  Quota- 
tions, while  the  Century  has  167S  and 
Johnson's  894.  And  yet  there  are  grave 
omissions. 

Turn  to  "T."    Nearly  three  columns 
are  devoted  to  It.     We  learn  many 
surprising  things  about  "T";  thus  "It 
represents   the  polnt-breath-stop  con-  [ 
sonant   of  Bell's  'Visible   Speech."  or, 
surd  dental  mute,  so  called,  but  In 
English  Is  gingival  or  alveolar  rather 
than  dental."    There  Is  a  list  of  words 
with  the  attributive  use  of  "T,"  from 
•T  bandage"  to  "T  wharf."   There  is 
due  notice  of  the  T  beard  sported  In 
the  17th  century— "The  Roman  T,  your 
T    beard   Is   the    fashion"  (Fletcher, 
about    1619).     There    Is  Information 
about  the  T  cart,  T  oloth,  T  rail.  T 
square    T  Is  used  In  abbreviations,  as 
for  proper  names;  officially  stamped; 
in  music;  in  a  ship's  log.  for  thunder; 
in  mathematics. 

But  there  Is  no  allusion 
to  the  "T.  D."  pipe-   Not  a 
word  about  the  meaning  of 
the  initials,   not  a  word 
about  the  date  of  the  in- 
vention *or  the  coming  of  the  pipe  Into 
common  uee.    Was  the  "T.  D."  known 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh?    Did  the  to- 
bacco-hating James  have  this  pipe  in 
mind   when   he   thundered  his  royal 
counter-blast  against  the  weed  and  all 
them  that  used  It?    Is  It  true  that  T. 
D.  are  the  Initials  of  some  English- 
man's name,  that  of  the  daring  and 
beneficent  inventor? 

Disappointed  in  Sir  James  A.  H.MWJ- 


morntir-rs.  not         Montaigne-1*   ><  ' 

awakened  his  son  by  Wott  music  or  | 
the  lute  that  ho  might  have  pleasant 
thought*  but  by  puffing  cigarette 
smoke  In  his  fnce.  The  cigarette,  by 
the  way.  was  Introduced  Into  England  | 
by  Lawrence  Oilphant  about  184*.  so 
deep  thinkers  tell  us.  .  .Oi  . 

But  why  is  the  common  clay  pipe  | 
:  called  "T.  D."?  What  do  the  letters 
stamped  on  the  pipe  stand  for?  A 
man  who  le  referred  to  as  w«IMn- 
formed."  one  of  the  many  who  never  can 
«v  "I  don't  know."  at  once  and  Jaunt- 
ily replied:  "Timothy  Dexter,  who  made 
a*fortune  by  sending  warming  pans  to 
the  West  Indleo,  and  allowed  h  a  renti- 
ers to  pepper  and  salt  his  books  with 
punctuation  marks,  as  they  Pleasfd- 
He  might  as  well  have  answered:  The 
pipe  was  named  after  Thomas  Day,  the 
Ingenious  author  of  'Bandford  and 
Merton.'  " 


if  tne  patients  who.<n  mtraoul- 

vui  uiii<il  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Prior, 
drank  only  one  or  two  bottles  of  far- 
water.  Dwellers  In  ordinary  apart- 
ment housofl  of  this  olty  can  easily 
make  tlio  brew  by  scraping  the  roof. 
The  water  should  be  etraineJ  carefully 
after  boiling  and  before  It  Is  allowed 
to  coo).  A  tar  sidewalk  In  hot  weather 
might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 

SHAKESPEARE  AS 
i  WELCOME  AS  EVER 


Tank 
and 

Tar 

treatment. 


The 
T.  D. 
Pipe 


ray.  we  at  once  thought  of  Mr.  Herkl 
mer  Johnson  and  his  store  of  material, 
painfully  accumulated  for  his  colossal 
work  in  which  a  short  footnote  often 
sums  up  the  reading  of  weeks.  He 
sent  us  a  huge  envelope  marked  To- 
bacco."   From  newspaper  clippings  ana 
notes  within,  we  are  now  able  to  state 
that  the  meerschaum  pipe  was  Invented 
bv   Kavol  Kowates,   a  shoemaker  of 
Budapest,  who  died  In  1764.    He  was 
renowned    for   his    skill    In  carving^ 
1  Count  Andrasey,  In  1728.  took  a  chunk 
of  light  white  clay  given  to  him  In 
Turkey  to  Kowates,  and  said  in  his 
Pordlv  way:    "Fellow,  make  something 
pretty  out  of  this."    Here  is  defln  te 
I  information.    The  Oxford  English  Die 
tionary  recognizes  "meerschaum  pipe, 
and  gives  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  by  Coleridge  in  1799:    "A  pipe 
of  a  particular  kind,  that  has  been 
smoked  for  a  year  or  so.  will  sell  here 
(at  Ratzeburg)  for  20  guineas. 
They  are  called  meerschaum. 


There  Is  another  Inexcus- 
able omission.     The  word 
••tank,"     substantive  and 
verb,  Is  apparently  discussed 
with    amaslng    fulness  of 
The  reader  Is  told  about 
the   various    theories   concerning  the 
derivation  of  the  word.   He  learns  that 
the  tank-runner,  the  pheasant  tailed 
Jacana,    or    water    pheasant,  Hydro- 
phaslanus  chlrugus,  of  India  and  Cey- 
lon, is  so  called  from  its  ability  to 
run   over   floating   lotus    leaves,  eto. 
The  wild  carrot  used  to  be  known  as 
the  tank  and  this  name  was  given  by 
some  to  the  wild  parsnip.'  Tank  is  a 
small  Indian  dry  measure,  also  a  Bom- 
bay "weight  for  pearls.    Then  there  is 
the  verb  to  tank,  to  "lift  or  measure  In 
a  tank,  to  store  or  preserve  In  a  tank, 
to  treat  In  a  tank  (as  fish  for  the  ex- 
traction of  oil),  to  Immerse  in  a  tank. 

Nowhere  is  there  an  allusion  to  a 
common  use  of  the  noun  tank  to  desig- 
nate  a  man  of  huge  alcoholic  capacity 
_a  brave  two-handed  drinker— as  in 
the  phrase,  "He's  a  regular  tank  No- 
where is  there  a  reference  to  the 
verb  "to  tank"  or  "to  tank  up."  synony- 
mous with  "hoist,"  "crush  a  cup."  etc. 

On  pages  88-89  is  interesting  infor- 
mation about  "tar"  and  further  pages 
include  words  compounded  with  tar, 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  ponderously  said: 
•  I  remember  I  used  to  thtnk  tar  dirty; 
but  when  I  knew  it  to  be  only  a  prep- 
aration of  the  juice  of  the  pine  I 
thought  so  no  longer."  This  was  In 
support  of  his  argument  that  all  anl- 

support   „ioor>W  than 


"Tar- 
"Tar- 


Smokers 
of 


Then  there  is  the  pa- 
thetic story  of  an  emi- 
nent Viennese  lawyer 
who  was  thrown  over  the 
Renown  bar  in  1907  because,  for- 
getting the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
he  went  about  picking  up  cigar  butts 
Id  public  streets,  nor  was  the  excuse 
of  a  cruel  nervous  disease  accepted. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Freeman,  In  the  same 
year,  celebrated  her  113th  birthday  at 
Madison,  Clarion  county,  Pa.  Active, 
fond  of  outdoor  life,  she  gloried  in  the 
fact  that  she  had  smoked  a  pipe,  from 
the  days  of  her  youth.-  In  0907  she  had 
•even  children,   55   grandchildren,  Z0 
great-grandchildren   and  three  great- 
great-grandchildren    living.      In  the 
same  year    truly  a  memorable  one,  a  i 
date  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  | 
school  children,  Mrs.  Lovlcla  Cox  dle.l 
at  Harrington,  Me.,  at  the  age  of  103.  ! 
Bhe  had  smoked  Incessantly  for  over; 
60  years,  at  first  for  a  harassing  bron- 
chial trouble.  i 
In  1903 — It  was  in  the  early  fall — 
it  a  c  onvention  of  pipe-smokers  held ' 
In   B'-lgium,   the  president,  one  Kos,  j 
told  his  hearers  that  It  took  him  three 
hours  and  seven  minutes  to  get  through 
one  pipe.    Any  pipe,  said  M.  Kos.  will 
outlast  three  hours  If  it  is  filled  loosely 
et  the  bottom,  firmly  In  the  middle  and 
loosely  at   the   top.     "Further,"  s»»ld 
he,  "you  must  give  up  your  whole  mind 
to   the  pro<~es«=.     Patience  and  deter- 
mination    make    the    true  smoker." 
■Words  to  b*  written  on  tablets  of  gold! 

And  among  the  "Ilpplngs  are  hints 
at  domestic  tragedies.  At  Evansvllle, 
Ind.,  on  Oct.  8— the  date  of  the  year 
Is  unfortunately  lost — a  husband  sued 
his  wife  for  divorce  alleging  that  she 


mal  substances  are  less  cleanly  than 

Veweabturned  at  once  to  "tar-baby." 
There  should  be  a  learned  column,  at 
least  a  column,  stuffed  with  folk  lore 
and  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  idea 
of  a  tar-baby  Is   of  African  origin. 
"Taraxicum."    and   then  "Tar-barrel. 
No    "lar-baby"    stands    between  but 
under  "Tar,",  in  Jhe  list  of  "attributive 
and  "  combinations"   is    this  quotation 
from    "Uncle    Remus  :       Brer    *  °£ 
«    •    •    got  'im  some  tar.  en  mix  it 
wid  some  turkentime.  en  «x       |  c™,- 
trapshun  what  he  call  a  Ta£«*°y 
Only  this  and  nothing  more.    There  is 
no  more   prominence  giver i  to 
Baby"  than  to  "Tar-acne-  ;  or  to 
putty." 

"Tar-water,"  on  the 
The  contrary,    Is  respect 

Sure         <t»»y  treateJ-   11  has 

its  separate  article, 
Remedy  and  there  are  illus- 
trative quotations  from  Bishop  Berke- 
ley and  his  "Philosophical  Reflexions 
and  inquiries  Concerning  the  Virtues 
nf  Tir- Water,"  the  book  entitled  In  the 
second  ToYtlon  "Sirla";  *™ 
<-rav  who  tried  a  course  of  tar-water, 

Js^ls  entertalnlng_,rlume,  an  o1d 
friend  Is  recognized:      A  Le"er 
a  Gentleman  of  Character  arrf  lnteg 

5  ^        h.  £  S»  «n  existence 
men  could  talk  and  were  afraid 

outward  view  he  had  suffered  severely 


BY  PHILIP  HALE- 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the 
Boston  public  Is  giving  liberal  support 
to  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  in 
their  endeavor  to  produce  tragedies  and 
comedies  by  Shakespeare  In  a  fitting 
manner.    The  production  of  "Macbeth" 
naturally  excited  attention  and  discus- 
sion.   There  Is  the  question  of  proper 
costumes/  'for  example.     Some  Insist 
that  while  the  costume  must  be  the 
Highland  dress,  it  shouBd  be  as  rudi- 
mentary  as   possible.     Richard  Grant 
White  was  of  this  opinion;  which  he  , 
expressed  as  follows:    "For  not  only  is 
the  modern  Highland  costume  an  art- 
istic   compilation  and   elaboration  not 
many  centuries  old,  though  .of  elements 
themselves  indigenous  and  ancient,  but 
its  purposed  and  pavonlo  plcturesque- 
ness  Is  somewhat  Inconsistent  with  the 
rugged  and  primitive  social  respect  of 
this  drama,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
motives  which  produce  Its  action."  \ 
This  question  and  others  concerning] 
the  production  seem  trivial  in  compari- 
son with  questions  about  the  tragedy 
itself 

Wlien  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  played 
Hamlet  at  her  theatre  In' Paris— in  May, 
1S93— the  late  Marcel  Schwob  translated 
In   collaboration  with  Eugene  Morand 
the  tragedy.    The  published  translation, 
which  is  one  of  remarkable  merit,  con- 
tains an  introduction  signed  by  th3  two 
translators,    but    evidently    written  in 
great  part  or  wholly  by  Schwob,  who 
dedicated  the  volume  to  W.  E.  Henley. 
The  authors  at  the  end  of  the  preface 
say  a  few  words  about  their  task.  They 
endeavored,  to  translate.    They  did  not 
make  merely  a  commentary.     '  Words 
are  repressnted  by  words,  phrases  by 
phrases.   *  *  *  We  have  tried  not  to 
forget  that   Shakespeare   thought  and  j 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and 
I.ouis  XIII.   The  critics  across  the  chan- 
nel In   the  i  first   place   maintain   that , 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  translated.  They  ( 
say   the    poetic    charm    disappears  In 
prose,  and  a  Frsnch  verse  will  not  corrc- . 
spend    to    an    English   one.     This  Is 
time-   but  he  that  makes  an  etching  ■ 
after  a  painting  does  not  transport  the 
colors;  he  transposes  them  in  values. 
If  you  can  compare  poetry  and  paint- 
ing  you  must  admit  that  a  poem  put 
into  prose  is  as  the  engraving  or  etch- 
inng  of  a  picture.  •  *  *  We  have  trans- 
lated 'old  mole'  par  'vlielle  taupe'  and 
•wormwood'  by  'absinthe.'   These  words 
evoke  to  the  English  Imagination  the 
boulevard,  its  cafes  and  loungers;  but 
in  French  literature,  thank  God,  a  mole 
remains  f  mole  and  absinthe  a  bitter 
plant     When  Lucretius  wrote,  Et  velut 
pueris  absinthia  tetra  medentes,'  we  do 


tori. nek.  Mr.  J.  d'Oftoel  wrote  an 
amusing  description  of  her  singing 
Schubert's  "Sei  mir  Gegruesst,"  which 
the  translator  into  French  turned  into  a 
wildly  erotic  thing.  "Miss  Leblanc,  notj 
to  be'  left  behind,  throws  her  arms  about 
In  sculptural  attitudes,  and  turns  the 
whole  thing  Into  a  cry  of  exasperated, 
fainting  flesh."   

,Her  Carmen  was  singularly  vivid. 

Mr.    Plerens-Gevaert     described  the 
gypsy  in  the  second  act.  when  she  Is 
Iri  the  boozlng-ken  of  Llllas  Pastla: 
("Miss  Leblanc  Is  clothed  (n  a  long 
rfibe  of  plaited  tulle  ornamented  with 
spangles.    Her    body,    finely  propor- 
t luned.  is  revealed  by  this  indiscreet 
drapery.    Her  nobly   modelled  shoul- 
ders and  arms  are  bare.    Her  hair  is 
confined  by  three  circles  of  gold,  ar- 
ranged  in   Grecian   fashion.  Alma, 
gypsy,  daughter  of  the  East,  princess 
oi  the  harem,  Byzantine  empress,  or 
Moorish   dancer?      All    this    Is  sug- 
gested  by  this  fantastic  and  seduc- 
r  e  costume.      But  an   image  more 
idea  l  pursues  us.    The  singer  is  con- 1 
stantly  urged  by  feminine  visions  of| 
our  uitra  modern  poets;  she  finds  ab-  ; 
solute  beauty  in  the  exquisite  body  of 
n-  woman  animated    by  a  Florentine 
i.obe.    And  it  'is  through  this  Imagin- 
ary figure  that  she  composes  her  other 
ilicarnatlons;  and  In  a  tavern  where 
gypsy     women     meet    soldiers  she 
evokes  the  apparition  of  a  woman  of 
Mantagna  or  Boticelll,  degraded,  vile, 
who  gives  the  idea    of  a  shameless 
creature  that  has  not  lost  entirely  the 
gracefulness   of   her    original  rank. 
She  is  never  weary  of  cheapening  her 
original  model.    She  Is  sensual,  Im- 
pudent, voluptuous,  gross;  but  in  her 
while  diction,  in  her  blithe  walk,  you 
divine  her  desire  of  Invoking  some- 
thing   else.    .    .    .    Carmen    Is,  ac- 
cording to   Miss  Leblanc,  a  hybrid, 
monstrous  creature.    Tou  look  upon 
her  with  eager  curiosity  and  with  In- 
linitc   sadness.    .    .    .    Miss  Leblanc 
makes  light  of  her  voice.    She  mal- 
•reats  it,  threshes  it,  subjects  It  to  In- 
human' Inflections.    .    .    .    Her  sing- 
ins  is  not  musical,  her  interpretation 
lacks  the  naivete  necessary  to  true 
dramatic  power.    Nevertheless  she  is 
one  of  the  most  emotional  impersona- 
tors of  our  period.    Her  limited  abili- 
'tie.s,  hidden  by  a  thousand  details  In 
accentuation,  remind  one  of  the. weak, 
and  ornate  poetry  of  artistic  de gener-  I 
ation     .    .    •    Thanks  to  her,  Antioch 
and ?  Alexandria,  corrupt  and  adorable, 
cities,  live  again  for  an  hour. 


not  at  once  think  of  the 
drink.' 


o'clock  green 


#?«m~Vout~  fever,  Indigestion,  melan- 

Sf  Shortn».  oi  Br«t».  »  J  ««"*>«5 
Tar-water  In  the  Summer  of  174,.  .11 

l:P°l  anl  To°y?  wh^h^e 

to  her  8urprl»  and  ^  ^ 

C«U  M  a  fe^lons  of  Tar-water 

had  made  her. ' 


Messrs.  Schwob  and  Morand  made 
their  translation  for  Mme.  Bernhardt 
Would  Maurice  Maeterlinck  have  trans- 
lated "Macbeth"  had  not  his  wife 
Georgette  Leblanc.  wished  to  play  the 
part  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  conceived  the 
Wa  of  using  their  castle  for  a  theatre 
with  spectators,  only  a  few,  walking 
about,  from  scene  to  scene?  For  Mme 
Maeterlinck  has  undoubtedly  Influenced 
her  husband,  and  she  is  a  woman  of 
strong  will  and  high  ambition.  She  has 
even  written  a  novel,  and  a  rather  dull 

""Although  she  was  known  for  some 
vears  chiefly  as  a  singer,  her  name  Is 
n  in  the  leading  music  dictionaries  , 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  »Wp  owner  of 
Uouen.  Discontented,  she  went  to  Paris ' 
Sate  her  way  and  there  she  studied 
for  a  time  with  Bax.  Carvalho  made  her 
adquaintance  and  engaged  ^r  to  create 
the  part  of  Francolse  In  Bruneau  s 
"U-Xque  du  Moulin"  at  the  Opera- 
Continue  (Nov.  23,  1893).  She  then  dls- 
payed  an  unregulated  intensity  that 
frf^itened  the  conservative  manager, 
anTthc  vmger  v*ent  to  the  Monnale.Brus. 
saels,  in  isl,  where  .she  made  ^ a  sensa- 
tion  in  "La  Navarraise,"  "Thais,  car- 
n'en  "  She  afterward  sang  at  Bordeaux. 
Mce  and  In  1898  at  Paris  she  gave ^song 
recitals  of  a  singular  nature    These  re 

_hft  called  "auditions  lyrlques 
mimes"  She  varied  her  attitudes  to 
mtt  each  song;  she  sang  in  a  high  and 
antique  cha°r.  or  she  walked  to  and  fro] 
and The  was  so  astonishing  in  her  meth- 


It  was  to  Georgette  Leblanc  that 
Maeterlinck  dedicated  ^  Tresor  d£ 
Humbles"  and  "La  Sagesse  ei  ih.  u  = 
Une"  '  and  In  the  dedication  of  the 
latter  volume  he  wrote:  I  dedicate  to 
-  ou  this  book,  which  is.  so  to  speak, 
your  work:  There  is  a  loftier  and  truer 
cXboration  than  that  of  the  pen:  It 
is  that  of  thought  and  example 

It  was  for  her  that  he  wrote  his 
"Monna  Vanna"  and  "Jcyw^  Be- 
cause the  manager  of  the  Opera .Com 
ini.a  wished  Miss  Garden  to  take  tne 
part  of  Mellsande  and  would  not  con- 
sider the  entreaties  of  Mme.  Georgette 
the  good  husband  Maurice  protested 
against  the  production  of  his  play  as 

VwaT  undoubtedly  for  her  that  he 
translated  "Macbeth"  and  it  Is  probable 
nat  he  had  her  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
certafn  pages  of  'he  introduction  to  the  | 
translation.  There  is  much  In  this  In- , 
troSuctlon  that  Is  Interesting  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre  last  week. 

Maeterlinck  does  not  afreejvlth  those 
critics  who  put  '^"fWth'  « rto ye  Ham- 
let" "King  Lear,"  "Othello,  Antnony 
|Lnd  Cleopatra"  and  "T*%n'f™g&t 
"Hamlet"  marks  one  of  the  "lgnesi 
p^ntTof  the  imaginative  life  of  man 
„  „„,  oiso  the  intellectual  life.  ¥Ma 
Lear"  expires  and  magnifies  the  deep-, 
est  abvsses  The  two  plays  illuminate 
the  most  Profound,  the  noblest  and  the 
most  touching  regions  In  the  »»™^ 
the  Dasslons  of  humanity.  But  as  a 
purely  dramatic  piece  "Macbeth"  sur-. 
r,™  the  two.  Only  Aeschylus  has 
reaped  so  lofty  a  summit  In  the  tragic, 

WAnd'yet  "Macbeth"  cannot  justly  bej 
call"  "a  well  constructed  play."  Judged 
Cy  the  laws  of  French  technic.  It  is  not 
„  nlaV  at  all.  It  wavers  between  the 
co.fnnes  of  legend  and  history  Master- 
Unck  here  argues  against  the  historical 
drama  and  Insists  that  Shakespeare 
Setf  could  not  give  It  life  that  aU 
his  historical  plays  are  far  '«eJ'°; ; 
to  his  masterpieces.  "One  might  say 
Z  order  that  a  character  should  l.ve  on 
the  stage,  or  rather  in  the  soul  of  the 
nott  who  creates  It.  It  is  necessary  hat 
ft  should  not  have  lived  elsewhere;  that 
t  shoula  riot  have  lost  any  of  Its  force 
in  a  former  real  and  too  precise  exls- 

te"Macbeth"  Is  a  sort  of  biography 
Lore  or  less  legendary  and  dramatic 
?he  interest  cannot  a  priori  increase 
?rom  act  to  act.  for  the  action  Is 
ob°™ed  to  follow  the  life  of  the  hero 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  human  life  Is 


sodsknfullyCmankged  as  a  tragedy  In 
Shakespeare's  play  the  climax  is 
reached  at  the  next  to  the  last  scene 

SI  the  third  wlth  tne*XCePtn,°2 

of  the  dialogue  between  Rosse  and  | 
Macduff  and  the  sleep-walking  scene, 
there  is  then  nothing  that  rises  to  he 
height  of  that  which  precedes.  In  the 
tier  as  In  the  weaker  oortlons  there 


I*lv 


pass...- 


oui  of  a  little  more  than  nes 
nust*flB  cut  out.  The  two  chief 
acters  are  hardly  sympathetic;  the 
•sphere  is  uniformly  murky:  there 
)t  much  Invention,  for  the  story  Is 
:aicen  from  Hollnshed's  chronicle;  only 
two  scenes,  that  of  the  banquet  and 
the  sleep-walking  scene,  are  probably 
Shakespeare's  own.  It  might,  then, 
ae  concluded  that  "Macbeth"  is  not  a 
masterpiece. 


It  Is  one.  And  where  In  all  dramatic 
lterature  Is  there  a  drama  which  equals 
;:he  first  three  acts  of  "Macbeth"? 
[  'There  are  more  touching,  nobler,  more 
lerolc  or  more  harmonious  scenes'ln.the 
Irama  of  Cornellle  and  Racine;  and, 
here  are  purer  and  grander  scenes  m 
he  Greek  drama.  Perhaps  two  or  three 
nay  bo  found  in  plays  by  contempora- 
les  of  the  poet— Webster,  Beaumont  and 
Letcher,  John  Ford— In  which  the  situa- 
lon  Is  more  biting  and  poignant."  There 
ire  doubtless  deeper,  loftier  thoughts, 
is  pure  thoughts,  In  the  theatre  of 
Joethe  and  the  moderns.  Nowhere  are 
here  three  acts  with  tragic  substance 

0  dense,  so  richly  sombre,  so  naturally 
irofound;  in  which,  while  it  remains  ap- 
larently  simple  and  of  dally  life,  it  has 
.  poetic  quality  so  high,  so  glowing  so 
■reclous.  Nowhere  will  one  observe  a 
lUman  group  surrounded  by  Its  own  at- 
mosphere, which  prolongs  in  words,  in 
be  book  and  on  the  stage.  Its  frightful 
nd  secret  existence  in  like  manner. 
Ills  is  the  great  mystery  and  marvel  of 
Macbeth,"  ... 

'  Maeterlinck  characterizes  Macbeth  and 
j  his  wife  as  two  crowned  assassins,  at 

1  first  repulsive  beings,  of  almost'  no 
,  moral  worth  and  of  moderate  Intelli- 
gence. Their  crimes  are  vulgar  and 
foolish.  There  Is  nothing  to  veil  horror. 
In  the  ancient  dramas  pity  was  excited 
for  the  victims.  Here  they  only  pass, 
totter,  fall  under  the  knife.  Their  life 
is  too  precarious,  their  words  are  too 
lew  for  them  to  create  or  even  affect 
the  atmosphere  of  the  piece.  The  mur- 
derers alone  are  intended  by  the  poet 
to  draw  attention  and  sympathy.  And 
so  Shakespeare  was  obliged  to  sur- 
mount two  unusual  difficulties:  to  In- 
terest u*  In  antipathetic  and  mediocre 
heroes;  to  raise  the  work  above  their 
moral  and 1  intellectual  mediocrity.  And 
this  he  was  forced  to  do  with  the  sole 
aid  of  the  two  themselves.  Furthermore 
the  poet  could  not  take  up  the  parable. 
His  voice  could  not  be  heard.  He  could 
only  express  himself  through  the  mouths 
of  hut  characters,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  life  with  which  they  were  ani- 
mated, should  utter  only  the  words  de- 
manded by  the  situation.  The  Greek 
dramatists,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
•xpress  their  own  thoughts  through  the 
chorus.  Following  their  example,  Cor- 
nellle at  every  moment,  opened  the  door 
thart  separated  him  from  his  stage  peo- 
ple, and  bis  grand  voice  was  heard. 


Nevertheless.  If  the  poet  in  "Mac- 
beth" did  not  speak  through  his  char- 
acters as  mouthpieces,  they  would 
have  almost  nothing  to  say.  They 
are  not  superior  to  the  common  run 
of  mankind,  if  they  had  not  com- 
mitted the  crimes,  we  should  not  have 
had  a  tragedy. 

This  life,  to  which  appeal  Is  always 
made  when  a  poet  Is  to  be  reproached, 
this  famous  real  life,  the  exterior  life 
which  Is  seen  and  heard,  furnishes,  as 
a  rule,  only  poor  material.  Shake- 
(.pearo  speaks  tn  the  name  of  that  life 
Which  is  silent  In  our  ears  but  reaches 
"in  sympathy.  He  gives  the  best  of 
himself  to  serve  two  murderers,  and 
docs  not  deceive  himself  In  peopling 
their  silence  with  marvels.  In  the 
or  rather  In  the  thoughts  and 
m  it  sentiments  of  the  basest  man, 
there  are  many  more  things  thun  ran 
lie  expressed  by  poets  of  genius. 

And  this  miracle  Is  worked  bv 
Shakespeare  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. Macbeth  and  his  accomplices 
breathe  In  a  region  so  vast  that 
good  and  evil  seen  from  far  on  high 
are  (imost  Indifferent  and  havo  much 
lees  importance  than  the  fact  itself  of 
breathing.  This  Is  why.  although 
they  are  guilty  of  one  of  the  mo9t 
repugnant  crimes  that  can  be  com- 
mitted, they  are  not  repulsive  to  us. 
We  forget  their  crime,  which  Is  only 
an  "ccaslon,  a  pretext;  we  see  only 
tlx*  life  that  this  crime,  as  a  stone 
thrown  Into  a  gulf,  make*  known,  the 
Depths  which  a  less  enormous  act 
would  not  have  sounded. 

Tlwh°tK  cnafacters  speak  In  Images, 
ijike  the  primitive  man,  they  create 
that  which  they  express.  There  Is  no 
question  here  of  laboriously  con- 
structed comparisons.  The  swiftness 
|  01  the  action  does  not  allow  such 
leisurely  work.  There  13  an  Inces- 
sant and  sudden  resurrection  of  all 
the  words  which  by  magic  become 
quivering  metaphors  and  rise  from  the 
tombs  of  tho  dictionary. 

The  Herald  has  already  referred  to 
Maeterlinck's  questions  concerning  the 
character  of  .Macbeth  and  that  of  ills 

Z  ,  a  I6  ,  s  not  9hare  tn0  opinion  of 
ill  de  Saint  Victor  that  they  were 
c  monsters.  Hi  asks  whether  they 
iresent  normal  humanity  tempted  be- 
ad its  strength  by  a  more  Imperious 
i nee  than  those  that  assail  us.  Were 
>y  free  agents  or  Impelled  by  an  irre- 
'Me  power?   Were  th«  ehree  witches 

'  studu  °f  th  thBlr  hear,s?  1h  the 
itnur  *i  '  -  Psychology  of  mtir- 
i  irngeciyor  remorse;  a  study  of  fate 


thoughts?  "We  know  nothing  about  all 
tliis.  There  can- "be  endless  discussion, 
a  d  this  or  tfiat  can  be  maintained.  It 
is  highly  probably  that  Shakespeare  him- 
self would  not  be  able  to  define  exactly 
the  two  belrigs  escaped  from  hla  pro- 
digious hands.  And  so  with  Lady  Mac- 
beth. Who  knows  whether  she  were  at 
heart  the  sister  of  Clytemnestra  or  a 
too  loving  spouse,  a  victim  over-pun-  l 
ished  for  a  horrid  thought  born  of  the  | 
conjugal  bed?  Shall  we  remember  the 
monstrous  smile  of  welcome  to  the  un- 
fortunate Duncan,  the  daggers  dripping 
with  blood,  or  the  taper  that  reveals 
the 'weakness  of  a  soul  which  secret 


this    o'  t  


)r  the 
Is  ln- 


I  tears  prey  upon  even  to  death?  Mac- 
jbeth  and  his  wife  are  not  known  to  us 
even  when  we  think  them  known.  '  The 
characters  that  are  wholly  understood, 
and  are  to  be  analyzed  with  certainty 
are  already  dead.  These  two  belong  to  ' 
the  future.  Their  lives  are  Incomplete, 
not  from  the  petty  view  of  the  drama, 
[but  as  regards  the  infinite.  They  cannot 
remain  Immovable  in  the  \'erses  and 
the  speech  they  create.  They  dis- 
place them  and  agitate  them  with 
their  breath.  In  them  they  pursue  iheir 
destiny,  they  modify  the  form  and  the 
sense;  they .  develop  themselves  as  In 
vital  and  nourishing  surroundings,  un- 
dergotn  the  Influence  of  the  pass- 
ing centuries,  drawing  unforseen 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  a  graureur  and 
new  strength. 

Maeterlinck  has  annotated  his  trans- 
lation, always  In  an  Interesting  manner, 
and  often  shrewdly.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act  with  the  sergeant's  speech  Js 
Shakespeare's  and  he  wishes  it  were 
cut  out  as  wholly  useless,  contradictory 
to  that  which  follows,  and  with  the 
anachronistic  reference  to  cannons  and  1 
dollars. 

"It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  speech  1 
of   the  witches,   grotesque   when  they 
are    by    themselves,    become    at    once  i 
grave,    mysterious,    profound,    when    u  | 
stranger  questions  them." 

Here  Is  a  note  to  Macbeth's  statement, 
"Duncan  comes  here  tonight,"  and  his 
wife's     question,     "And     when  goes 
hence"?    "it  Is  necessary  to  have  seen 
a   good    performance   of   'Macbeth'  to 
grasp   fully  the  tragedy  of  the  scene 
in  which  the  murder,  with  all  Its  con- 1 
sequences,  in  three  phrases  germinates.  I 
expands  and  Is  determined  by  the  two.  i 
When  read,  however  carefully,  It  passes  I 
almost  unr.oclted.  Cornellle  and  Racine  I 
gain  by  being  read  tranquilly  at  night  I 
under  the   lamp.     Their   beauties  are ' 
first  of  all  Intellectual  and  literary.  Of. 
all  the  tragic  writers  Shakespeare  loses  1 
the  most  when  read.    There  are  often  1 
In   certain    words   that   seem  Insignifi- 
cant, such  concentrated  life,  that  like 
unto  those  dried  flowers  which  sudden- 
ly unfold  at  the  touch  of  water,  these 
words  do  not  awaken  and  put  on  their 
brilliance   and    assume   their  size  and 
their  prodigious  meaning  except  by  con- 
tact  with  the  intense  and  mysterious 
soul,    which,  coming   from   the  crowd, 
fosters  and  fecundates  the  atmosphere 
of  the  stage." 


actor  who  plays 
comparable  matter  fo 

When  Macbeth  arid  his  wife  are  left 
alone  In  this  scene  there  Is  no  recrimi- 
nation. "And  this  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est moment  for  the  two  characters;  a 
sort  of  funeral  and  compassionate  veil 
is  stretched  piously  over  their  crimes  by 
the  hand  of  the  poet." 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  Maeterlinck 
rejects  the  scene  between  Hecate  and 
the  witches,  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  Macbeth,  having  seen  the  appari- 
tions, was  in  a  mental  state  to  enjoy 
tranquilly  the  "antic  round"  which  the 
I  witches    danced    to    "cheer    up  his 
[sprites."    The  passage  he  regards  as 
I  apocryphal. 

With  Macduff's  cry  "He  has  no  chil- 
dren," we  touch  "the  naked  genius  of 
Shakespeare"  as  In  the  sleep-walking 
,  scene,  "We  are  above  literature,  and 
the  poet's  Instinct  so  well  realized  that 
here  the  limits  of  poetry  were  passed 
I  that  at  the  supreme  moment  ot  his 
poem,  we  abandoned  poetic  form.' 

"Out,  out.  brlet  candle."  "It  is  in 
vain  to  'demand  with  Tolstoi  that  a 
hero  should  speak  only  words  con- 
formed to  the  idea  we  form  of  his 
character.  That  is  possible  only  in 
the  average  regions  of  psychology 
After  they  are  passed,  come  the  mar- 
vellous and  happily  unexpected  mo- 
ments when  the  poet,  drawn  by  the 
|  mysteries  of  life.  Is  obliged  In  putting 
there  the  best  of  himself,  to  make  his 
hero  grander  than  the  foreseen  propor- 
•  Hons." 
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The  theory  of  Coleridge  that  the  Por. 
ter's  scene,  with  his'  "low  soliloquy" 
"was  written  for  the  mob  by  some  other 
hand.''  led  Maeterlinck  to  say:  "This 
opinion,  which  condemns  the  most  In- 
dispensable scene,  and  by  its  situation 
and  Its  color  (see  In  'Hamlet'  and 
'Lear'  nnalagous  scenes)  the  most 
Shakespearian  of  the  drama  woud  not 
be  mentioned  here.  If  all  commentators 
could  not  draw  from  It  a  wholesome 
lesson  of  humility  and  circumspection." 

ALieterllnck  can  not  understand  the 
comluct  of  Malcolm  and  Donalbaln 
after  learning  of  the  murder  of  their 
fathur.  They  do  not  think  of  going  to 
see  Yilm,  of  finding  out  whether  he 
were  still  breathing,  of  inquiring  into  i 
the  murder.  They  are  tn  no  Immedi- 
ate peril,  and  they  run  away  with  a 
Jeat.  "All  this  Is  etUl  more  shocking 
in  a  performance  than  when  read.  Is 
it  possfible  that  a  stage  direction  for 
appropriate  action  was  omitted  In  the 
Folia?" 

The  scene  between  Macbeth  and  the 
two  murderers  leads  Maeterlinck  again 
to  remark  on  the  necessity  of  a  per- 
formance to  reveal  the  strength  of 
Shakespeare.  This  scene  well  played 
rises  In  grandeur  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  leading  scenes  In  the  tragedy. 

The  speech  of  Macbeth:  "Light  thick- 
ens; and  the  crow."  breathing  a  mel- 
ancholy that  .tn  later  scenes  Is  deeper 
and  more  poignant,  inspires  Maeter- 
linck with  the  thought  of  Macbeth's 
strange  resemblance  to  Hamlet. 


|  Mr.  Spanuth  in  a  review  of  Busonl's 
piano  recital  In  Berlin  describes  him  as 
a  "Shaker-up  and  In  the  world  of  piano 
playing  we  have  only  one  of  this  sort  " 
Franz  von  Veesey  has  played  it 
Bloyle's  new  violin  concerto  In  Berlin 
Mr.  Spanuth  wrote:  "The  public  will 
first  have  to  accustom  itself  to  this  un- 
conventional style,  but  this  will  not 
take  long,  for  there  is  much  Inspira- 
tion behind  It.  This  music  says  some- 
thing." 

Arnold  Schoenbergs  symphonic  poem 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Berlin  at  one  of  Oskar  Fried  s 
concerts.    The  Signale  devotes  over  a 
page  to  the  consideration  of  this  re- 
markable work,  which   Is  said   to  be 
more  extraordinary  in  hla  ld«as  and 
expression  than  even  Strauss  and  the 
ultra-modern    French.     Whenever  his 
compositions  have  been  played  in  Vi- 
enna they  have  been  applauded  and 
1  ,n  concert  rooms,  and  there  has 
been  a  wild   uproar  from   the  press 
The  Slgnalo's  critic.  Dr.  Lelchtentrltt 
hearing  "Pelleas  and  Melisande."  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Schoenberg  is 
not  a  composer  to  be  laughed  at  for 
extravagance,  or  pitied  as  a  lunatic- 
that  he  Is  an  artist  to  whom  his  art 
Is  holy,  who  has  the  natural  endow- 
ment and  technical  skill  to  present  his 
uncommon    fancies    in   artistic  rorm 
This    particular    symphonic    poem  is 
now  eight  years   old.  and  In  manu- 
script, "nor  was  It  known  at  all  before 
the.  performance"  In  Berlin.    Yet  Rle- 
mann's  Muslklexlkon  mentions  It  In 
the  short  Itat  of  Schoenberg*g  works. 
The  composer  was  born  at  Vienna  In 
li7«.    At  first  self-taught   In  1894  he 
began  to  study  with  Zenillnsky.  He 

has  composed   chamber   music  three 

|  string  quartete.  a  string  sextet,  songs 
and  a  chamber  symphony. 

Albert  Spalding,  the  American  vio- 
linist, played  recently  In  Berlin  Mr 
,  Spanuth  praised  his  performance  of 

f  Saint-Saens's  "Rondo  Capriccloso."  and  i 
his  technic  In  general,  lint  said  thai  I 
in    Beethoven's    concerto    lie  lacked 

]  "the  finishing  touch"' 

Richard  Strauss  brougM  out  Debus-  I 
sy's  Nocturne*  In  Berlin  and  the  ctlt-  I 

j  lea  heard  the  music  with  dull  ears,  i 
Only  "Fetes"  gave  them  any  pleasure. 


Sliould  the  gtiost  of  Banquo  be  seen 
by  the  audience?  "in  Shakespeare's 
time  It  was  natural  that  all  the  spec- 
tators should  see  It,  for  they  all  be- 
lieved In  the  existence  of  spectres.  To- 
day we  no  longer  believe  In  outward 
ghost,  but  Interior  phantoms  live  al- 
ways In  our  soul,  and  perhaps  they  are 
more  powerful  than  they  "for- 
merly were.  The  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds the  tragedy  of  'Macbeth'  ought 
not  to  be  fed  on  superstitions.  It  la 
of  all  time  and  of  all  places.  It  is  the 
Infinite  mystery  of  the  human  con- 
science and  of  nameless  Justice.  The 
witches  themselves  are  perhaps  not 
real.  None  eees  them  except  Macbeth 
and  Banquo.  who  carrly  In  their  hearts 
the  temptations  which  the  witches  ap- 
parently sow  there."  Maeterlinck  adds 
that  In  all  drama  there  Is  no  scene 


•  Arthur  Nlkl.scli  recently  performed 
I  Berger's  "Variations  and  Fugue  on  an 

Original  Theme"  with  much  success  at 

a  Gewandhaus  concert  In  Lelpsic.  The 
j  composition  includes  a  funeral  hymn 
I  In  memory  of  the  rlarlnetlst,  Richard 

Muehlfeld  of  Melnlngen. 
The   Signale   states    that    Adolph  P. 

Boehm's  new  symphonic  poem,  "Has- 
.  chisch,"  will   be  performed  In  Boston 

this  winter.  Boehm,  a  teacher  of  theory, 
i  lives  In  Dresden. 

,  A  memorial  tablet  has  been  placed  on 
the  Vendram  palace  In  Venice  In  which 
Wagner  died.  There  were  speeches,  and 
the  city  orchestra  played  selections  from 
Wagner's  works. 

Louise  Pohl.  the  widow  of  Richard 
Pohl,  Js  at' work  on  a  "Life  of  von 
Buelow." 

Francheschlna  Prevosti,  who  was  fa- 
mous as  a  singer,  dramatic  and  colora- 
tura for  many  years,  will  teach  in  Berlin 
for  certain  months  In  the  year. 

Mention  Is'  made  above  of  a  new  violin 
concerto  by  Bleyle.  His  lastest  work, 
choral,  "The  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hell" 
(Goethe's  text)  will  he  produced  at 
Munich  next  month.  Karl  Bleyle  was 
born  in  1880  at  Feldklrch.  He  studied  at 
Stuttgart  and  there  was  .obliged  to  give 
|  up  the  violin  on  account  of  a  nervous 
affection  of  his  arm.  From  1004  to  1907 
he  studied  composition  with  Thullle  In 
Munich,  where  he  now  lives.  His  chief 
orchestral  works  are  a  symphony  In 
one  movement,  and  his  "Procession  of 
Flagellants." 

Adele  aus  der  Ohe  has  received  the 
gol.i  medal  for  art  and  science  from 
Prince  von  Hohenzollern. 


The  woman  who  created  the  part  of 
Miss    Helyett    In    Audran's  operetta 
(1890)  and  was  charming  as  Phrynette 
In  the  pantomlne  "L'Enfant  Prodigue," 
died  recently  In  Paris,  alone,  poor,  for- 
gotten, after  three  years  of  terrible 
suffering.    Her  name  was  Augustine 
Blbane,  but  she  was  better  known  as 
Blana  Duhamel.    Born  at  Rouen  in 
1870,  she  began  her  stage  life  as  a 
child.    She  went  to  Paris,  played  there 
at  the  Galte  and  then    entered  the 
Conservatory-    Leaving  with    a  minor 
prize  for  comedy,  she  Joined  the  Odeon 
company   to  play  In   repertory.  Her 
fame    was    made    at    the  Bouffes- 
Parlsiens    whsre    she    played      Miss  I 
Helyett  800  times  and  Phrynette  200 1 
times.    She  appeared  In  two  or  three' 
other  pieces    and   then  disappeared: 
from  the  stage — on  account  of  sick-' 
ness.    "The  public  forgot  her,  for  lt: 
had  other  idols  before  Its  eyes,  and 
soon  no  one  spoke  of  her.    Poor  little' 
Phrynette,   so    pretty,    so  charming, 
with  her  white  apron  and  her  basket 
of  clothes  on  her  arm;  poor,  brilliant 
Miss  Helyett!" 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY:  Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Song  re- 
cital by  Emtio  de  Gogorza.  Cestl  "Itorno 
al  idol  mlo";  Cluck,  "Diane  Impltoyable" 
and  "Pouvez-vous  ordonner  qu'un  pere"; 
Rubinstein.  "Eg  bllnkt  der  Thau";  Brahms, 
Feldeinsamkeit ;  Tschalkowsky,  Deception; 
Strauss,  Cecilia:  Koechlin,  Plelne  eau; 
|  Franck,  La  Procession;  Q.  Faure,  Lydla. 
Le  Olmetlere,  Fleur  Jetee;  Tours,  Mother 
o'  Mine:  Hadlej,  "Thou  Art  So  Like  a 
Flower."  "The  Rose  Awaits  the  Dewdrop"; 
Hammond.  Ballad  of  the  Bony  Fiddler; 
Huhn,  Love's  Retreat:  Parker,  "The  Lark 
Now  Leaves  Its  Wat'ry  Nest."  Robert 
Schmlts.  pianist,  will  play  these  pieces: 
Baoh-Busonl,  Chaconne;  Wldor,  Kermeese 
Carlllonsante;  Debusy,  Soiree  dans  Gre- 
nade: Salnt-Saens.  Toccata. 

TlTESDAY:  Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Concert  by 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelll.  soprano,  and  Miss 
Marie  Nichols,  violinist.  Francoeur,  violin 
sonata  in  E  minor  (Miss  Nichols);  Beach, 
Exaltation:  Cadman,  Sayonara.  Japanese 
romance  written  expressly  for  Mme.  Jom- 
elll (Mme.  Jomelll):  Sjoegreu,  Poeme  (Miss 
Nlcliola):  Faure.  Fleur  Jetee;  Chamlnade, 
Sans  Amour;  Massenet,  L'Eventall  (Mme. 
Jomelll);  Dvorak.  Slavonic  Dance;  Cui. 
Berceuse;  Novacek.  Perpetuum  mobile  (Miss 
Nichols);  Schemedes,  Der  Hass;  E.  Wolff, 
Erhi'bung;  Mann,  Jongo  llefde:  Spross, 
Through  a  Primrose  Dell;  Nougues,  air 
from  "Quo  Vadla":  Salnt-Saena.  "Lo  Bon- 
heur  est  chose  legere"  (Mme.  Jomelll).  Mr. 
Wark  will  be  the  accompanist. 

WEDNESDAY:  Y.  M.  C.  Union,  48  Boylaton 
street,  8  P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Ideal 
quartet,  assisted  by  Miss  .Mary  B.  Stock- 
bridge,  reader. 

FRIDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Seventh 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  For 
,    program  see  sneclal  notice. 

SATURDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Seventh 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as  on 
Friday  afternoon. 


LATER  CONCERTS. 

Adolph  Borchard  will  give  a  piano  ra- 
|  cital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  after- 
noon, Nov.  28,  when  he  will  play  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston.  He  was  born 
at  Havre,  France,  June  30.  1882.  His 
first  teacher  was  Sarreau  of  Bordeaux,  j 


At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studied  with  Dlemer  and 
in  1903  shared  the  first  prize  with  Mr. 
Batalal.  He  then  studied  further,  and 
In  March  and  April,  1908,  gave  a  series 
of  concerts  In  Bosten.  His  first  ap- 
pearance In  the  United  States  was  with 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chi- 
cago, the  5th  of  this  month,  whan  he 
played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  Bor- 
chard will  play  at  his  recital  in  Jordan 
Hall  three  pieces :  Beethoven,  sonata  op. 
27  No.  2  ;  Salnt-Saens,  suite  op.  90 ; 
Chevlllard,  theme  and  variations; 
Mozart,  sonata,  C  major;  Chopin, 
valses,  A  flat,  A  minor,  B  flat,  noc- 
turne In  G  major ;  Polonaise  op.  63 ; 
Rossini-Liszt,  two  Soirees  Mustcales. 

Mrs.  Lllla  Osgood  Crocker,  contralto, 
assisted  by  Miss  Jefferds,  soprano,  will  ' 
give  a  song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Mon- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  28.  The  program 
will  Include  songs  by  Handel,  Holmes, 
Whelpley,  Soegren,  d'Erlanger,  Sibel- 
ius, Coquard,  Elgar.  Arne,  MacDowell. 
del  Acqua,  Charpentier,  Mrs.  Beach, 
Miss  Lang  and  others. 

The  first  of  three  violin  sonata  con- 
certs to  be  given  by  Mis  Nina  Fletcher, 
violinist,  and  Richard  Piatt,  pianist,  will 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Mon- 
day, Nov.  •ag,  at  3  P.  M.  The  remaining 
concerts  will  be  given  on  the  afternoons 
of  Dec.  12  and  19.  Sonatas  by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Krnnck,  Grieg,  Mozart  and 
Saint-Saens  will  be  played. 

Kurt  Fischer,  now  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  faculty, 
will  give  a  piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  29,  when  he 
will  play  pieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Grieg  and  Liszt. 

The  Longy  Club  will  give  three  con- 
certs of  music  for  wind  Instruments  on 
Dec.  26,  Feb.  13  and  on  an  evening  In 
March. 

Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist,  and 
Nikolta  Sokoloff,  violinist,  will  give  a 
concert  in  S.teinert  Hall,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Dec.  7. 

Benedict  J.  FltzGerald  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Thurs- 
day evening,  Dec.  8. 

David.  Mannes,  violinist,  and  Mrs. 
JIannes.  pianist    will  eive  concerts  of 
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FLONZALEY  QUARTET. 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  has  played 
recently  in  Berln  and  London  wit  1 
great  success.  The  London  Dally  Tele- 
graph of  Nov.  2  spoke  of  the  players' 
tone  as  "at  once  of  great  volume  and 

,  of  beautiful  quality  and  their  playing 
Is  marked  by  splend'id  virility,  Uresis-1 
tible  impulse  and  notable  refinement." 
The  players  have  been  especially  for- 
tunate with  Debussy's  quartet.  Their 
performance,  "as  regards  insight  and 
finish,  must  bo  accounted  the  most  ef- 
fective yet  given  in  London.  The  en- 
semble was  all  that  could  be  deslrqd, 
and  the  rich,  velvety  tone  of  the  play- 
ers, and  the  broad  sweep  of  their 
phrasing  enabled  hearers  to  realize 
the  wondrous  poetry  of  Debussy's  mas- 
terpiece   in    chamber   music,    a  work 

prhlch.  from  beginning  to  end,  bears 

'the  form  and  is  animated  by  the  pure 
spirit  of  beauty.  Some  at  least  among 
the  audience  might  have  borrowed 
Pauline  language,  and  declared  that, 
whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  thai 
body,  they  could  not  tell,  but  that  they 
were  conscious  of  marvellous  things." 
The  London.  Times  was  equally  en-  j 

1  thusiastlc. 


tcSS"  there  should  have  been  curiosity' 
to  hear  the  new  messo-soprano  as) 
Atnnerls  and  Mr.  Areson,  who  last  nittht 
made  his  first  appearance  In  opera  in, 
this  country.  Mr.  Russell  may  well  ask  {I 
"What  does  tho  public  wish?" 

Mme.  Carman  Mells  was  first  of  all 
an  Alda  that  gave  Radames  excuse] 
tor  Uis  Infatuation.  She  might  have 
said  with  the  heroine  of  the  Sons  of 
Solomon.  "1  am  blaok.  but  comely." 
Furthermore  she  sang  the  music  with 
great  charm  and  expression,  and 
when  the  occasion  demanded,  bril- 
liantly. 

In  the  taxing  flnale  of  the  second 
act,  her  voice  was  distinct  In  the 
stormy  ensemble  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  suggestion  o* 
physical  strain.  She  sang  the;  famoua 
air  of  the  Nile  Scene  with  muslcat 
tuste  and  unexaggerated  pathos. 

Mme.  Czaplinska  has  a  voice  of  llb-^ 
eral  compass  and  good  quality,  which 
she  often  used  effectively.  She  shouldl 
cultivate  grace  of  bearing  and  signifi-l 
cant  gesture. 

Mr.  Areson  was  evidently  nervous] 
at  first.  He'  gained  in  confidence,  and 
In  the  course  of  the  performance! 
showed  the  stuff  that  heroic  tenors  are! 
made  of  although  he  has  yet  much  to 
learn  as  singer  and  actor. 

Mr.  Baklanoff's  Amonasoro  was  dra- 
matically conceived  and  played.  .The 
superb  Ethiopian  is  seldom  more  effeiii- 
ively  portrayed.  Mr.  White's  manly  bass 
was  heard  as  the  King  and  Mr.  May- 
dones  was  again  the  dignified  hlgl 
priest.  The  chorus  did  excellent  work 
and  the  orchestra  played  with  finesse, 
and  spirit,  under  Mr,  Moranzoni's  di- 
rection.   

•'BARBER  OF  SEVILLE." 
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Rossini's  Composition  Given  at  Opera) 
House  Matinee. 


The  repertory  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  for  the  week  beginning  tomor- 
row night  will  be  as  follows: 

Monday  Evening  at  8  P.  M. 
Puccini's  "TOSCA." 

Ploria  Tosca  Mme.  Carmen  Mells 

Mario  Cavaradossl  Mr.  Constantino 

Scarpla.  Mr.  Renaud 

Cesare  Angelottl  Mr.  Perlnl 

II  Sugrestano  Mr.  Tavecchla 

SpoWta  Mr.    Giaecone  [ 

Sclarrone  Mr.  Pulelnl 

fn  Paslore  Miss  Rogers 

Conductor  Mr.  Moranzoni 

Wednesday  Evening,  at  9  P.  M. 
Verdi's  "OTELLO." 

Otello  Mr.  Slezak 

Iago  Mr.  Baklanoff 

Casalo  Mr.  Dcvaux 

Roderlgo  Mr.  Stroesco 

Lodovlco  Mr.  Mardones 

Montano  Mr.  Pulelnl 

A  Herald  Mr.  Huddy 

Desrtemona  Mme  Alda 

Bmi!!a  Miss  Wlckham 

Conductor  Mr.  Contl 

Friday  Evening,  al  7  :4C. 
Ponchlelll's  "LA  GIOCONDA." 

B«  Qioconda  Mme.  Nordica 

Iidum  Mme.  Czaplinska 

£a  Cicca  Mme.  Celine  Bonheur 

Enzo   Mr.  Constantino 

•Barn.iba  Mr.  Baklanoff 

EjvtBe  Mr.  Mardones 

Suane  Mr.  Pulcinl 

Isepo  Mr.  Stroesco 

Conductor  Mr.  Conti 

Saturday  Matinee,  at  2  P.  M. 
Verdi's  "IL  TROVATOP.E." 

Manrk-o  Mr.  Slezak 

Count   de   Luna  ..Mr.  Galeffl 

Ferrando  Mr.  Perini 

Ruiz  Mr.  Giaecone 

Lenora  Mme.  Vlllanl 

Ines  Miss  Fisher 

Azucena  Mme.  Wicker 

Conductor  Mr.  Moranzoni 

Saturday  Evening,  at  7:45. 
Gounod's  "FAUST." 

Mefistofeles  Mr.  SlbiriakofT 

Faust  Mr.  Lassalle 

Marguerite  Mme.  Alda 

Martha  Mme.  Claessens 

Wagner  Mr.  Huddy 

Siebel  Miss  Swartz 

Valentine  Mr.  Baklanoff 

Conductor  Mr.  Caplet 


HOUSE— Rossini's 
Mr.   Contl  con- 


BOSTON  OPERA 
'  Barber  of  Seville, 
ducted. 

Rosina  Mme.  Lipkovvsk.i 

Bertha  Miss  Roberts 

Count  AlmaVlva  Mr.  Constantino 

Figaro  Mr.  Fornari, 

Dr.   Bartolo  Mr.  Tavecchia 

Basillo  Mr.  Siblriakoff 

"Florello...  Mr.  Pulcini 

L'Ufficlale. . .'.'.  Mr.    Giaecone  j 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Siblriakoff, 
as  Don  Basillo,  the  cast  was  in  import  -  i 
ant  points  Identical  with  that  of  last 
season. 

Mr.  Siblriakoff  took  the  part  of  Don 
Basillo  for  the  first  time  in  this  city. 
His  impersonation  was  conceived  chiefly 
along  pompous  lines,  and  at  all  times- 
took  him  perilously  near  burlesque.  The  , 
sonority  of  his  voice  projected  his  recit- 
atives across  the  footlights  in  a  manner! 
that  made  one  wish  that  the  slngelrs  in  ! 
general   would  exert  themselves  more, 
and  not  seemingly  save  their  voices  for 
the  arias  and  showy  concerted  pieces. 

Volubility  in  recitative  and  fleetness 
in  florid  passages  gave  Mr.  Constan- 
tino's Count  Almaviva  distinction.  His 
sincere  effort  to  characterize  this  role 
was  so  successful  that  one  could  not  but 
wish  he  would  always  so  favor  audi- 
ences. 

High  praise  must  be  accorded  Mme 
Lipkowska  for  the  weal  beauty,  art. 
charm  and  grace  of  her  Rosina. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  Mr. 
Tavecchla  for  his  Dr.  Bartolo,  whir.: 
was  in  all  respects  admirable.  Mr.  For- 
narl  came  in  for  no  small  thanks  for  his 
more  than  adequate  part  in  the  after- 
noon's entertainment.  Agility  —  vocal 
resonance,  and  effective  activity— wero 
noticeable  features  of  his  Figaro. 

After  each  curtain  there  were  many 
demonstrations  of  approbation  from  the 
audience,  and  much  evidence  displayed 
of  real  enjoyment. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 


frauik  in  Iberia.'  Do  not  look  for  any 
melodic  design,  nor  any  carefully  woven 
harmonic  web.  The  composer  ot 
'Images'  nttaches  Importance  only  to 
tonal  color.  He  puts  his  timbres  side 
by  side,  adopting  a  process  like  that  of 
the  ''Kachlstes'  or  the  Sttpplers  in  dis- 
tributing coloring."  The  Debussyltes 
and  PeVeastres  wished  "Iberia"  repeat- 
ed, but  u^hlle  the  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence was  'willing  to  applaud,  it  did  not 
long  for  t  repetition.  Repeated  the  next 
Sunday,  ""Iberia"  aroused  "frenetic  ap- 
plause antl  vehement  protestations." 

"Rond->s\de  Prlntemps"  was  performed 
for  tho  tit-fit  time  at  the  third  concert  of 
French  muWc  in  Paris  early  in  March 
of  this  yeaV.  Debussy  conducted.  The 
composition  was  then  described  as| 
"short,  himlhous,  full  of  color,  always 
free  In  form,  and  vague,  according  to 
the  habitual  methods  of  the  composer, 
but  an  Ingenious  use  of  the  folk  rounde- 
lay, 'Wo  Shall  Go  No  More  Into  the 
Woods,'  gives  it  cohesion  and  unity." 
This  composition  bears  a  motto:  "Hur- 
rah for  May,  welcome  be  May,  with  its 
wild  gonfalon,"  and,  written  In  1909,  It 
Is  dedicated  to  Debussy's  wife  (his  sec- 
ond). It  Is  scotred  for  three  flutes  (one 
interchangeable!  with  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  three  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, celesta,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  other  orchestral  pieces  to  be 
played  next  week  are  Richard  Strauss's 
tone-poem,  -"Death  and  "Transflgura 
tion,"  and  an  adagio  with  fugue  for 
strings  by  Mozart. 

The  latter  piece  has  probably  not  been 
played  in  Boston.  Mozart  wrote  the 
short  adagio  in  July,  1788,  at  Vienna, 
and  then  arranged  the  fugue,  which  he 
had  composed  In  December,  1783,  for  two 
pianos.  Beethoven  liked  this  fugue  and 
wrote  out  the  parts— in  score. 

Mr.  Berber  will  play  Brahms'  violin 
concerto  which  he  played  In  New  York. 
He  was  born  March  11,  1871,  at  Jena. 
He  studied  at  the  Dresden  and  Leipslc 
conservatories,  especially  with  Adolf 
Brodsky  at  Lefpsic.  In  1889  he  lived  in 
London:  From!  1891  till  1896  he  was  con- 
cert master  of  ;'  an  orchestra  at  Magde- 1 
burg,  where  he»  led  a  siring  quartet.  He 
lived  In  Chemnitz  (1890-S),  then  moved  to 
Leipsic,  and  wa.s  concert  master  of  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra  from  1898  to  1902. 
In  1904  hi  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  In  Munich;  In  1907  he  succeeded 
Heermann  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at 
Frankfort-on-the-SMaln ;  In  1908  he  suc- 
ceeded Henri  Mairteau  at  the  Geneva 
Conservatory  of  Mlusic,  and  he  is  leader 
there  of  a  string  quartet.  He  has  made 
many  concert  toutrs  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Russia. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Puccini'sl 
"Tosca."    Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

.    _  Mme.  Carmen  Mells 

Floria  Tosca   jjr  Constantino 

Mario  Cavaradossl  jjcniiuil 

Baron  Scarpla...  •  '.'..Mr.  Perlnl 

Ccsare  Angelottl  yr  ■j-aveechla 

II  Sagre«tano   \fr.  Glaemvne" 

gpoletta   .Mr.  Pulelnl 

Scinrrono   Mr.  llwlilv 

Un  Cnreerlere  _  »ii--t.  Fisher 

^audience-last  evening  -  - 
parently  not  wholly  aware  of  the  fact 


tng^NovNfi?  wi'll"b'e  of  u™sual_ Interest.  \  nave  been  given 


printemps 


Debussy's  "Rondes  de 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
ton    and   Felix   Berber  violinist, 
the  first  time. 


will  i 
Bos-  I 
will 
Debussy's 


the 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE — Verdi'*; 
Alda."  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

 Mm*.  Mell* 

imnerts  Mme.  Czap'.inska 

I  m  Sa  5  dotessa   Mk.  S*  .-:.(;< 


in  America  at 
monlc  Society 

this  country  at 


It  would 
that  the 
in   the  essential  re- 
There  was  applause 
there  should  have  been 


Boston. 

not   be   extravagant   to  say 
performance  was 
spects 


a  concert  of  the  Phllhar-   8cenes  of  enttiu^.apsmfl'amirabie  baritone 
,  0f  New  York,   led  by      Mr.  Renaud,  the  a am'ra»i 
r,  ,ast  Tuesday  (Nov^  IV  j  and  actor  who .was  In  £^£ua  and 


one  of  Walter  Dam- 
rosch's  concerts  In  New  lork  Friday, 
net  28  Theodore  Thomas'  orchestra 
of  Chicago  played  Debussy's  piece  at 
fts  concerts  yesterday  and  the  day  be- 


.Mr.  Ares 

 Mr.  Whit 

.Mr.  Baklinio 
.Mr.  M«rdon< 
.  Mr-  Giaccor 


In  Messaggiero  

The  sumptuous 
itaould  have  crowded  the  opera  nouse. 
especially  when  the  extremely  moderate 
prices  on  "popular  nights"  are  taken 
Into  consideration.  Boston  has  i-een 
clamoring  for  performances  of  grand 
opera  "worthy  the  name"  for  many 
years  It  now  has  an  opera  house  of 
Ithe  very  first  class.  The  production..- 
are  on  an  elaborate  scale,  and  that  of 

"Aida"  is  noteworthy. 

The  opera  itself  has  long  been  popular, 
for  it  is  melodious  and  spectacular.  The 
lAmonasro  of  Mr.  Baklanoff  is  Justly 
1  reckoned  among  this  excellent  artist  s 
[best  parts.    The  conductor,  although  a 

new-comer,  has  already  established  his 
j-reputatlon 'in  the  city. 
I    Mnoe  Carmen  Mells  also  is 


fore. 

"Rondes 
composition  in 
"Imagee."  The 


de  Printemps"  Is  the  third 
a     series  entitled, 
first,    a    Glgue,  has 


..Mr-  uiaicon  imagee.  '  TM.hUaliorl 


the6  flreV  time  at  a  Colonne  concert  in 
Paris    Feo.  20,  1910.    It  contains  three 
Movements.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  las 
Stemins";  "Les  parfum.  de  la  nu It ";  Le 
matin  d'un  jour  de  fete.      Mr.  Bou- 
tarel  wrote  after  the  first  performance 
that  the  hearers  are  supposed  to  be  In 
Spain.    The  bells  of  horses  and  mules 
are  heard,  and  the  Joyous  sounds  of, 
wayfarers.     The    night    falls;  nature 
sieeps  and  is  at  rest  until  bells  and  au-, 
bades  announce  the  dawn,  and  the  wor  d; 
awakens  to  life.    "Debussy  appears  In 
this  work  to  have  exaggerated  his.  tenr 
dency  to  treat  music  with  means  of| 


Be^ct7e33o?rat0me^ 
SCa^La' article  in  which  protesting 
aTamst  V£«}««£»^k2& 
thu^e^r^ubbeT^hf  playwright 
as  the  Caligula  of  the  drama 
puppet  Baron 


favorite,1 


and  his 

Scarpla.  "a  monster 
'without  nuances."  Here  we »  ^'e  said 
— '  S?  aT'comple^stl 

£S£So^SrJ 
1  Mr    rlfnaud  vitalizes  this  puppet  and 

oSfCapPolrce'  authority  and  power    a  sor 

««S=£y 

°n?H3 afe 

a"d    women?  but  a  particular  woman. 


He  had  long  looked  on  Floria 


and  found 


fellow,  a  revolutionary,  and  gnln  a  m.s- 
tress.  How  he  eyerl  her  In  the  churcn 
How  he  gloated  In  thought  over  his  tri- 
umph as  she  left  In  Jealous  rage!  H.s 
entrance  was  superb.  His  conscious- 
ness of  supreme  authority  was  expressed 
not  by  mouthing,  not  by  roaring  at  his 
minions.   His  quiet  was  sinister,  appall- 

The  second  act  was  full  of  fine  de- 
fall  Tne  brute  was  long  In  showing 
himself.  Tho  respect  and  courtesy  to- 
ward Floria  were  not  hastily  donned 
as  fair  garments.  Scarpla  was  consti- 
tutionally a  hypocrite.  When  the  ani- 
mal was  revealed,  he  was  seen  as  by  a 
lightning  flash. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Renaud  has  not  the 
I  bloom  and  resonance  of  earlier  years, 
but  It  is  still  a  pliant  and  impressive 
organ  for  expression,  subtle  or  violent. 
There  was  always  the  appropriate  In- 
flection for  the  text,  the  situation  The 
gesturo  was  invariably  significant;  the 
nose  picturesque  or  commanding,  never 
simply  theatrical.  From  beginning  to 
end  tho  impersonation  was  one  of  rare 
dramatic  rower. 

Mme.  Carmen  Mells  took  the  part  or 
Floria  so  recently  that  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  many  merits 
and  the  indescribable  charm  of  her 
performance.  No  one  has  played  the 
first  act  here  with  such  grace,  coquetry, 
finesse  in  Jealousy;  with  such  seduc- 
tive beauty  and  knowledge  of  character. 
For  Floria  was  not  born  to  be  a  heroine. 
She  was  a  simple  singer,  an  Italian 
woman,  easily  perplexed,  passionate  in 
love  or  hate.  And  In  the  second  act 
Mme  Carmen  Mells  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  representing  Floria  as  an 
Insulted  and  furious  vestal  pursued  by 
a  barbarian  invader. 

Mr  Constantino  was  in  excellent  voice 
and  sang  with  uncommon  beauty  of  tone 
and  genuine  expression.  As  singer  and 
.  actor  he  has  seldom  shone  so  brilliantly. 
The  minor  parts  were  well  taken,  tha 
chorus  was  effective  and  Mr.  Moranzoni 
again  conducted  with  fire  and  a  nice 
sense  of  proportion.  The  scenery  and 
stage  management  were  of  the  quality 
that  have  already  established  the  repu- 
tation of  this  opera  house.  All  In  all 
the  performance  was  the  most  Interest- 
ing and  memorable  of  the  season,  if  not 
In  the  history  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  Company. 

The  opera  Wednesday  night  will  be 
Verdi's  "Othello,"  with  Mmes.  Alda, 
Maubourg  and  Messrs.  Slezak.  Bakla- 
noff In  tne  chief  parts.  Mr.  Conti  will 
conduct. 


MR.  DE  GOGORZA'S  RECITAL. 

Well   Known  Baritone  Assisted  by 
Robert  Schmitz,  Pianist. 


Emilio  de  Gogorza,  assisted  by ^  Robert 
Schmitz,  pianist,  gave  a  song  recital  In 
Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr 
de  Oogorza  sang  these  arias  and  songs: 
Intorno  al  idol  ml,  Cesti;  Diane  Im-, 
X-able  (iphigenle  en  Aulide,)  PouvezJ 
vous  ordonner  qu'  un  pere   Gluck  Esi 
blinkt  der  Thau,  Rubinstein;  Feldeln- 
samkelt.    Brahms;    Deception.  Tschal- 
kowsky!  Cecilia,  R.  Strauss;  PleineEau. 
Koechlln;    Procession,    Franck;  Lyd'V' 
*,«    Cimetiere.    Fleur    Jetee.  Faure,| 
Mother  o'   Mine.  Tours;  Thou  art  so 
'like  a  Flower,  The  Rose  awaits  the 
j  Dewdrop,  Hadley;  Ballad  of  the  Bony 
'Fiddler.     Hammond;    Love  s  Retreat 
Huhn;  The  Lark  now  leaves  its  Wat  ry 
Nest,  Parker. 

Mr  Schmitz  played  the  following 
oleces-  Chaconne,  Bach-Busonl;  Ker- 
messe'  Carrlllonante,  Wldor;  Soiree 
dans  Grenade,  Debussy;  Toccata,  Saint- 

"aMrS'de  Gogorza's  reputation  should) 
have'  attracted  a  much  larger  audi- 
ence In  some  vital  respects  he  did 
not  yesterday  sustain  that  reputation. 
The  program,  which  would  have  been 
ion"  enough  without  the  assistance  of 
a  pianist,  was  not  sufficiently  varied 
in  character.  Compositions  in  too  sim- 
ilar vein  often  followed  one  another. 

Beauty  of  tone,  masterful  manage- 
ment of  breath,  and  exquisite  phrasing 
made  noteworthy  the  opening  air.  "In- 
torno al  Idol  mio."  The  effective 
ending  of  Franck's  "Procession,"  the 
delightful  soft  high  passages  in  Tours' 
song,  the  beautiful  legato  of  Hadley's 
first  song,  the  dramatic  color  In 
Tschaikowsky's.  the  fervor  in  Htihn's 
and  Parker's,  remain  In  the  memory. 
The  employment  of  open  tones  some- 
times destroyed  the  atmospheric  color 
that  the  singer  had  successfully  estab- 
lished. High  tones  were  Invariably 
foggy  and  emitted  with  great  effort, 
and  forte  passages  were  harsh  and 
>-  ttting  A  treacherous  memory  and 
o  (long-continued  singing  below  the 
,(e  pitch  ruined  Brahms'  song.  The 
final  effort  of  a  group  Invariably 
stirred  the  audience  to  applause  and 
i  tecalls.  At  the  close  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
:  added  a  favorite  Spanish  song  to  the 
program. 

Mr.  Schmitz  could  well  have  spared 
the    audience    the    dulness    and  dry 
ness   of   the   Busonl   transcription.  In 
stressful   moments  his  tone  was  in 
clined  to  degenerate  into  noise;  bu 
in  the  pieces  by  Debussy  and  Saint 
Saens,    by    security    of    technic  and 
agreeable  fleetness  and  touch,  he  gav 
enjoyment  and  won  a  recall.    As  ar 
accompanist,   establishing  an  atmos 
phere  at  once,  and  ably  seconding  th 
singer  in   his  efforts,   he  was  sadl 
lacking. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE. 

illiam  Gillette  Revives  His  Farce, 

"Too  Much  Johnson." 

[   

I JHOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Will- 
flam  Gillette  and  company  in  "a  highly 
tropical  farce"  known  as  "Too  Much 
Johnson."  Cast: 

Mr.  Augustus  Billing*  William  Gillette 

Mrs.  Augustus  Billings  Louise  Rutter 

Mrs.  l.'i>ton  Batterson  Marion  Abbott 

Mr.  Fronds  Faddish.  .Charles  H.  Bradshaw 

Leonora  Faddish.  Margaret  Oreene 

Henry  Macintosh  Albert  Parker 

Joseph  Johnson,  Esq  Griffith  Evans 

Mons.  Leon  DatbJa  John  Mlltern 

Frederick  ;....A.  Romalne  Callender 

Purser  Stewart  Robblns 

Steward's  boy...J  John  F  Hlnes 

Bsllery  Loo ton.. j  ...Frank  Andrews 

Mes-enper  Frederick  Wallace 

SHUBKRT  THEATRE— First  periuriu- 
ance  in  Boston  by  Sothern  and  Marlowe 
of  "As  You  Like  It."  Cast: 

Duke  Eric  Blind 

Frederick  John  Taylor 

Amiens  Maurice  Robinson 

Jaques  Mr.  Sothern 

Le  Beau  France  Bendtsen 

Charles  Eric  Blind 

Oliver  [  Sydney  Mather 

JHQun  P.  J.  Kelly 

Orlando  Frederick  Lewis 

Adam  William  Harris 

Dennis   ..f  Louis  Moss 

Touchstone  -...Albert  S.  Howson 

Stir  Oliver  Martext  Charles  Howson 

Corln  Malcolm  Bradley 

81  h  i  us  Frederick  Roland 

Wii:i:im  Rowland  Buckstone 

Rosalind  Miss  Marlowe 

Cella  Miss  Norah  Lamison 

Phebe  Miss  Loretta  Healy 

Audrey  Miss  Leonore  Chippendale 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Kyrle  Bellew 
lln  "Haffles,"  a  melodrama  In  four  acts, 
■adapted  from  the  stories  of  E.  W.  Hor- 
Inuns.  by  Eugene  W.  Presbrey.  The 
least: 


B-nrd  Amersteth  

"    ly  Melrose  


 Ernest  Mallard 

 Ffolllott  Paget 

v?k  i  Bernard  Fairfax 

„!"';,  Jane  May 

«  P.    ,Dron  Olortys  Hanson 

Bedford  Frank  ViVsterton 

 FTank  McCorniack 

,Mm'  Jane  Tyrrell 

:  •  ■  ■  •  Clare  Cassej 

'2S"H|  Marnh  Williams 

Msnrters  Frank  Connor 

"  Kyrle  Bellew 

"CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— The 
r.hn  Craig  Stock  Company  presents 
'he  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  a  play  In 
ur  acts  by  Charles  Klein.  Chief  n, •■hi- 
ts of  the  cast: 

hn  Burkett  Ryder  John  Craig 

on  Ryder  Donald  Meek 

'Itzroy  Bagley  George  Hasscll 

r.r.ssmore  Walter  Walker 

Ige  Slott  Bert  Young 

r  Roberts  A.  L.  Hlckey 

>hn  Burkett  Ryder. ...  Mabel  Colcord 

ossmoro  Marie  Curtis 

lobcrUI  Florenc*  Shirley 

nore  Mary  Young 


riosr.ne. 

F.  K 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

Gus  Edwards's  Song   Review  Again 
Heads  List  of  Attractions. 

Gus  Edwards's  song  review  is  the 
headllner  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
again  this  week.  The  performance 
yesterday  was  well  up  to  the  stand- 
ard the  public  had  been  taught  to 
look  for.  It  Is  a  strong  organization 
with  Gus  Edwards  himself  and  a  com- 
pany of  35,  mostly,  as  the  bill  truly 
sayc,  girls.  The  girls  are  unmistaka- 
bly there.  They  are  pretty  and  sing 
well.  The  costumes  are  tasteful  and 
not  too  cumbersome.  Gus  Edwards 
does  a  lot  of  work  himself,  and  does 
It  acceptably.  Lillian  Boardman  and 
Iren"  Martin  sing  well,  and  there  Is 
much  good  dancing.  The  burglar  act 
Is  an  original  conception,  well  carried 
out.  and  a  series  of  old  favorites, 
j  which  wind  up  the  entertainment, 
were  well  received  yesterday. 

Such  a  gymnastic  turn  as  that  given 
I  by  Toklo  Namba  and  his  acrobnts  Is 
■seldom  soon.   The  great  feat  is  the  per- 
■  former's  climbing  of  a  flight  of  steps 
Ion  his  head,  not  using  his  hands.  One 
| could  only  marvel  at  the  strength  ot 
neck  muscles  revealed.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the-  troupe  are  also  skilful  per- 
formers.  The  Caucasian  seems  Inferior 
to  the  Asiatic  In  this  branch  of  art. 

La  Dent,  the  king's  jester,  juggles 
balls  and  bats  and  things  with  be- 
wildering skill.  He  has  the  audience 
pelt  him  with  pellets,  and  these  he 
:atehe3  on  a  fork,  the  handle  held  in 
Ills  mouth.  Verona  and  Alfred  Verdi's 
nuslcal  rarity  Is  unusual  and  attrac- 
:lve. 

I.ulu  McConnell  and  Grant  Simpson 
five  a  little  comedy,  "A  Stormy  Hour." 
They  rr.nde  it  stormy  enough  yesterday, 
particularly  Miss  McConnell.  upon 
whom  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
falls. 

Harry  L.  Webb,  "the  man  who  talks 
and  sings,"  talked  and  sang  amusingly 
enough  yesterday.  The  song  about  the 
Um-Ha-Ha  family  was  the  feature  ot 
his  act.  Carson  and  Wlllard  are  a 
funny  pair  of  German  comedians  of 
the  usual  type. 

Capt.  Treat's  seals  and  sea  lions  show 
an  intelligence  which  one  is  tempted 
to  call  more  than  human.  How  dumb 
tntmsls,  whose  natural  element  Is 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  water,  can 
h  balls  and  twirl  sticks,  the  latter 
nted  at  both  ends,  for  the  amuse- 
nt  of  a  vaudeville  audience,  Is  one 
those  things  few  can  mnke  out. 
Moving  pictures  of  a  trip  through 
Canadian  Rockies  wind  up  a  good 


GRAND  OPERA  HOVSK— "The  House  I 
with   the  Green  Shutters,"   a  play  w 
lour  acts  and  six  scenes,   by  Walter 
Howard.    The  cast: 

!Sy^ar^:::::::v.v.john^« 

Esthe?  Arden  ;*£?ly",  Alva 

^n?taSPlnk- •  • :  V.:V.V.:.\\\\AiyndrE\rle 

^aMcSwatt.V.V  PolU-  Holms* 

Harrlgan  _•»•  "'  l-arro" 

I    GLOBE  THEATRE— Lew  Dockstader 

I  and  his  minstrels  in  "The  Possum  Hunt 
Club  Review";  travesties  on  "Pinafore" 

j  and  "Chanticler"  and  incidental  sketches 

I  and  monologues. 


JOMELLI-NICHOLS  CONCERT. 

Soprano    and    Violinist    Heard  To- 
gether in  Jordan  Hall. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  soprano,  and 
Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  'Jordan 
Hall.  Charles  Wark  was  the  accom- 
panist. Mme.  Jomelli  sang  these  songs: 
Beach,  Exaltation;  Cadman,  Sayonara; 
G.  Faure,  Fleur  Jetee;  Chamlnade,  Sans 
Amour;  Massenet,  L'Eventail;  H. 
Schmedes,  Der  Hass;  E.  Wolff,  Erhe- 
bung;  Vanzo.  Ora  Triste  and  XII.  Ode 
da  Anacreonte;  Class.  To  you,  dear 
Heart;  Nouges,  air  from  "Quo  Vadls  "; 
Salnt-Saens,  Le  Bonheur  est  chose 
legere. 

Miss  Nichols  played  these  pieces: 
Francoeur,  Sonata  In  E  minor;  SJoegreu, 
Poeme;  Dvorak,  Slavonic  Dance;  Cul 
Berceuse,  Novacek,  Perpetuum  Mobile, 
and  an  obbligato  to  Mme.  Jomelli's  tw» 
last  songs. 

Mme.  Jomelli  was  unfortunate  In  her 
choice  of  songs.  The  new  ones,  wit': 
two  exceptions  of  Cadman's  "Sayonara. " 
were  uninteresting.  Those  by  Schmedes 
and  Wolff  were  ugly  In  their  force  1 
intensity.  Mr.  Cadman's  little  cycle, 
with  its  use  of  the  whole  tone  scale, 
with  the  accompaniment  to  "I  Saw 
Thee  First"  based  on  the  scale  of  the 
Samlsen.  with  the  tune  sung  by  sailor* 
and  often  heard  at  festlvnls  which 
serves  as  introduction  to  "At  the  Feast 
of  the  Dead"  and  for  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  opening  measures,  has 
character,  melodic  freshness  and  In- 
genious detail.  The  first  of  Vanzo's 
songs  Is  wandering  and  no  mood  Is  , 
established.  The  second,  while  better  | 
constructed,  made  only  a  fleeting  Im- 
pression through  the  lightness  with 
which  It  was  sung.  As  for  "Sans  , 
Amour"— Mme.  .Chamlnade  Is  still  . 
chamlnadlng. 

Mme.  Jomelli  was  at  her  best  In  the 
first  two  groups,  and  she  was  espe- 
cially effective  In  Mrs.  Beach's  song. 
In  the  cycle  of  Cadman  and  In  the  first 
group  of  French  songs.  She  has  a 
fine  legato,  excellent  control  of  breath, 
and  her  attack  and  management  of  a  . 
phrase  or  an  Isolated  tone  are  worthy 
of  high  praise.  In  forte  passages  she 
did  not  always  consider  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  hall  and  its  Inti- 
mate acoustic  properties.  At  times 
her  Intonation  was  not  pure,  as  In 
"L'eventall."  which  In  other  respects 
she  sang  delightfully. 

Mies  Nichols  has  gained  in  freedom 
of  expression  and  In  emotional  Inter- 
pretation. Her  excellent  qualities  of 
technic  have  long  been  recognized  here. 

Mr.  Wark  accompanied  with  much 
taste  and  with  an  agreeable  touch. 

An  audience  of  good  size  showed 
warm  stppreelatton,  and  the  program, 
which  was  too  long,  was  made  longer 
In  answer  to  applause. 


English 
Play 


The  action  of  the 
lord  chamberlain  In 
creating   an  advis- 
p  ory  hoard  to  censor 

censors  playg    produced  ta 

England  will  lessen  the  attack  on  the 
system  which  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  present  single  critic  have  pro- 
voked. With  Sir  John  Hare  and 
Squire  Bancroft  on  the  board,  the  play- 
era  will  be  well  represented.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Henry  Carson  can  admirably 
guard  the  board  from  all  legal  entan- 
glements. Prof.  Walter  Raleigh  Is 
one  of  the  most  competent  of  Oxford's 
makers  of  literature.  The  greater  free- 
dom with  which  social  problems  touch- 
ing sex  are  dealt  with  by  contemporary 
dramatists,  some  of  the  frankest  of 
wLom  are  British,  has  forced  public 
officials  to  consider  action  that  was 
un  lecessary  a  few  years  ago.  The 
contention  of  those  who  have  at- 
l  1  -A  the  single  censor  system  hap 
C  ■ '  >  that  this  oversight  should  be 
bat -id  on  something  more  than  ordinary 
ta1'  nts  and  conventional  standards. 
C-.-lcs  have  Insisted  that  If  there  Is 
to  be  any  censorship  It  should  come 
from  persona  who  know  something 
about  literature  and  the  stage  as  well 
(u-;  about  law  and  ethics.    And  at  last 

uive  won  their  case. 
*  The  whims  and  caprices  of  the  cen 
sor  in  London,  his  strange  prudish 
ness  in  certain  instances,  his  equally 
strange    tolerance    In    other    cases — 
these  have  for  a  long  time  kindled 
laughter  even  In  the  breasts  of  the 
censored.    See,  for  example,  the  ob- 
jection recently  made  by  the  censor 
to  Laurence  Housman's  drama,  "Pains 
and  Penalties":  that  George  IV.  was 
treated  disrespectfully.    As  a 


on  the  stage  at  all  and  his  name  is 
not  mentioned;  but  the  heroine  is 
Queen  Caroline;  and  pity  is  excited  for 
her.  It  Is  as  though  she  were  now 
living  and  suffering,  so  modern  Is  the 
story  In  the  dramatic  treatment. 
When  the  play  was  read  to  an  au- 
dience a  little  over  a  fortnight  ago  in 
London,  the  scenes  introducing  her 
and  her  lawyers  were  so  vivid  that 
the  audience,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Times,  submitted  to  the  Illusion  and 
forgot  "the  less  emotional  Judgment 
of  history."  Was  there  danger  In 
this?  Would  an  audience  in  a  thea- 
tre be  tempted  to  run  riot  against  the 
House  of  Lords  or  the  throne?  Be- 
sides, "the  judgment  of  history"  is  not 
always  to  be  respected,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Queen's  qsskat  was  never 
positively  determined.  £uC£t 
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was  a  byword.  No  one  knew  him  thor- 
oughly except  perhaps  his  wife.  Mr. 
Baklanoff  succeeded  In  presenting  these 
characteristics  In  the  scene  where  Iago 
walks    and    talks    with    Cassio  that 


Large  Audience  Roused  to  En- 
thusiasm'by  Artistic  Repeti- 
tion in  Boston  Opera  House. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE  —  Verdi's 
"Othello."    Mr.  Contl  conducted. 

Otello  Mr.  Slezak 

Iago  Mr.  Baklanoff 

Cassio  Mr.  Oiaconno 

Roderlgo  Mr.  Stroesco 

Lodovleo  Mr.  Mardones 

Montano  Mr.  Pulclnl 

A  Herald  Mr.  Huddy 

Desdemona  Msne.  Alda 

Emilia  Mme.  Maubours 

Mr.  Baklanoff.  it  Is  said,  took  the 
part  of  Iago  for  the  first  time.  If  this 
was  the  case,  his  performance  was 
highly  creditable,  for  the  part  Is  one 
of  the  most  taxing  In  all  opera.  Mr. 
Mnurel.  who  was  the  first  to  play  It, 
gives  an  entertaining  account  of  how 
Verdi  labored  with  him  at  rehearsals, 
and  at  that  tlmo  Mr.  Maurel  was  prob- 
ably the  most  accomplished  actor  On 
the  operatic  stage.  The  music  is  con- 
stantly wedded  to  the  text.  There  is  a 
continual  demand  for  color  and  Infi- 
nite nuances  for  the  sake  of  dramatic 
expression.  Many  of  us  have  heard 
singers,  successful  and  applauded  In 
other  operas,  make  a  sad  mess  of 
Iago;  and  If  the  music  Is  sung  with 
true  significance,  the  personality  of 
the  actor  Is  not  always  commanding. 

Futhermore  there  Is  Shakespeare's 
Iago  In  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  When 
a  play  "Gerfaut"  was  produced  In  Paris 
based  on  the  novel  of  Charles  de  Ber- 
nard, the  critic  8arcey  began  his  re- 
view by  saying  that  the  novel  for  the 
purposes  of  a  dramatic  critic  consider- 
ing the  play,  did  not  exist;  that  the 
play  should  be  judged  wholly  as  an 
independent,  self-existing  work.  This 
Is  a  safe  and  sound  rule,  to  be  observed 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases.  But 
Bolto,  the  librettist  of  "Othello."  fol- 
lowed Shakespeare  closely,  beginning 
with  the  scene  In  Cyprus,  and  his  only 
interpolutlon  of  any  moment  Is  Iago's 
creed,  which  Is  explanatory  of  the  An- 
cient's character.  Seeing  the  operatic 
Iago.  the  spectator  at  once  recalls  fa- 
mous Iagos  he  has  seen  in  the  tragedy 
and  remembers  the  many  essays  con- 
cerning the  villain  with  inquiries  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  true  motive  for 
his  plotting. 

Tho  operatic  Iago,  then,  must  be  a 
well-graced,  experienced,  subtle  actor 
and  a  singularly  accomplished  singer. 
It  Is  not  fair  to  expect  of  any  young 
singer  a  ripe,  well-rounded,  authorita- 
tive Impersonation  of  this  character. 
Mr.  Baklanoff  has  shown  during  his 
engagement  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
decided  skill  In  the  characterization  of 
parts.  Never  has  he  been  merely  Mr. 
Baklanoff  seen  In  a  part  Identified  by 
a  familiar  costume  and  familiar  melo- 
dies. He  has  his  own  Ideas  and  he 
works  out  his  own  psychological  con- 
ceptions. His  Tonio,  for  example,  Is 
unlike  other  Tonlos.  His  Escamillo,  to 
take  another  Instance,  Is  more  plausi- 
ble, more  convincing  than  any  other  Es- 
camillo that  has  been  seen  in  Boston. 
But  the  character  of  Iago  is  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  other  baritone  heroes 
or  villains  In  opera. 

Tho  old  question  arises:  How  far 
should  the  actor  In  such  a  part  take  the 
audience  into  his  confidence?  Surely, 
Iago  was  not  a  scowling,  melodramatic 
fellow,  with  a  face  marked  for  the  exe- 
cutioner. Othello  would  have  seen 
through  him  at  once,  and  Othello  was 
by  nature  neither  shrewd  nor  sus- 
picious. Should  Iago,  apparently  a  gay 
and  honest  fellow  In  company  with  his 
colleagues,  drop  the  mask  as  soon  as  lie 
is  alone  with  the  audience?  Johnny  Al- 
baugh,  the  elder,  used  to  toss  the  hand- 
kerchief and  cat-.h  it  deftly  when  he  j 
spoke  of  trifles,  light  as  air,  and  his  au- 
diences were  impressed  by  this  bit  of  j 
business. 

Iago  was  outwardly  a  good  fellow,  j 
He  would  have  been  welcome  at  a  club,  j 
Ills  reputation  for  honesty  and  sincerity 


Othello  may  have  the  ocular  proof.  I 
would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Baklanofl 
had  shown  more  lightness  in  the  earllei 
scenes  with  Othello,  if  he  had  not  gone 
at  his  diabolical  business  with  such  seri- 
ousness and  intensity.  It  would  also 
have  been  well  If  he  had  colored  more 
artfully  his  music  in  those  scenes.  In 
his  recitatives  and  In  melodic  phrase? 
his  voice  was  too  monochromatic.  Then 
was  a  lack  of  varied  inflection;  ther< 
was  to  much  direct  manly,  vigorou; 
singing. 

These  things  are  Said  by  way  o 
encouragement,  and  not  to  discourage 
singer  who  is  justly  a  favorite.  As  i 
have  said,  Mr.  Baklanoft's  impersona- 
tion was  creditable.  It  was  often  In- 
teresting, at  times  forcible,  and  there 
w-as  abundant  evidence  of  thoughtful 
ness  in  the  composition  of  the  pa*, 
and  adherence  to  a  well-determined 
plan.  No  doubt  this  impersonation  will 
ripen  and  gain  in  subtlety  and  vigor 
with  repeated  performances,  for  Mr. 
Baklanoff.  fortunately  for  Ms  own 
career,  is  self-critical  and  not  fatuously 
satisfied  with  the  applause  of  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Slezak  and  Mme.  Alda  were  seen 
here  l^wisaspigk  in  their  respective  parts, 
and  It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
them  in  detail  or  of  the  performance 
as  a  whole.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  part  of  Cassio  was  not  ade- 
quately filled,  and  that  the  intonation 
In  the  finale  of  the  third  act  was  un- 
satisfactory. Nor  was  the  orchestral 
performance  so  well  proportioned  and 
euphonious  as  It  was  Issll  swsek.  The 
duet  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  again 
excited  hearty  applause,  and  there 
were  many  recalls. 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
Ponchlelll's  "La  Gioconda,"  with  Mmes 
Nordica.  Czapllnska  and  Bonheur  and 
Messrs.  Constantino,  Galeffi  and  'Mar- 
donee  as  the  chief  singers. 

The  repertory  of  next  week  will  >ie 
as  follows:  Monday  night,  "The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,"  with  Mme.  Llpkowska 
and  Messrs,  Constantino,  Fornari, 
Tavecchla  arid  SIbirlakoff;  Wednesday 
night,  "Madama  Butterfly,"  with 
Mmes.  Nielsen  and  Fornla  and  Messrs. 
Jadlowker,  Blanchart,  Giaccone,  Pul- 
clnl and  Perlni;  Friday  evening, 
"L'Enfant  Prodlgue,"  with  Miss  Niel- 
sen, Messrs.  Lassalle  and  Blanchart; 
the  second  scene  of  Rachmaninoff's 
"Miser  Knight."  with  Mr.  Baklanoff  an- 1 
"CavallerlaRustlcana,'- with  Mmes.  Car- 
men Mells  and  Czapllnska  and  Messrs. 
McCormack  and  Fornari;  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, "Faust,"  with  Mmes.  Nordica 
and  Swartz  and  Messrs.  Jadlowker, 
SIbirlakoff  and  Baklanoff;  Saturday 
evening,  "La  Boherae,"  with  Mmes. 
Nielsen  and  Camporelll  and  Messrs. 
McCormack,  Fornari,  Mardones  and 
Pulclnl. 

MR.  GILLETTE  ACTS  FINELY. 

Presence  of  Sherlock  Holmes  Intru- 
sive at  Intervals  Only. 


HOLLIS  STREET — William  Gillette 
In  "Held  by  the  Enemy." 

Maj.-Gen.  H.  K.  Stamburg  

William  Riley  Hatch 

Col.  Harvey  Brant  Clifford  Bruce 

Lieut. Gordon  Hayne.  .A.  Romalne  Callender 
Brigade  Surgeon  Fielding. ..  .John  Miltern 

Thomas  H.  Bean  William  Gillette 

Uncle  Kufus  Charles  H.  Bradshaw 

Eunice  McCreery  Louise  Rutter 

Susan  McCreery  Josephine  Brown 

Sarah  McCreery  Marie  Walnwrlght 

.  In  these  days  of  problem  plays  the 
jaded  theatre  goer  is  not  sorry  to  sit  for 
an  evening  with  mind  unperturbed  by 
harassing  psychological  situations,  while 
he  beholds  the  course  of  guileless  affec- 
tion, with  stirring  war  scenes  for  a  set- 
ting, calculated  to  prod  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  mildly  patriotic. 

The  play  last  evening,  which  de- 
manded an  excellence  of  ensembls,  rather 
than  dependence  upon  the  actions  of 
the  persons  most  Intimately  concerned 
In  the  drama,  was  finely  staged  and  ex- 
cellently performed. 

While  Mr.  Gillette's  part  was  com- 
paratively a  small  one  he  did  fine  work, 
and  only  at  momentary  Intervals  was 
the  presence  of  Sherlock  Holmes  intru- 
sive. 

Mr..  Callender  played  forcefully  and 
with  dignity,  while  Mr.  Bruce  was  a 
chavalric  lover  and  a  gallant  soldier. 
Miss  Rutter  was  charming  as  Eunice, 
and  Miss  Brown  was  vivacious.  Es- 
pecially to  be  praised  was  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw'a  admirable  impersonation  of 
Uncle  Rufus,  the  negro  butler.  The 
supporting  eompany  was  in  all  respects 
adequate.  The  large  audience  gave 
evidence  of  Its  appreciation  by  f re- ! 
guent  applause.  .  .  


8HUBERT  THEATRE — E.  H.  Soth-I 
em-Julia  Marlowo  In  "Romeo  and  | 
Juliet."    The  cast: 

Chorus  wA\Vam  S,n,r,rls 

Escnlus  ....Mllano  lildeii 

parl«  Albert  S.  II"«s"ii 

Mor  fugue  Malcolm  Bradley 
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•'HAMLET"  AT  THE  SHtJBERT 


Jvl  .."T  J»i>n  i*y«w 

.  .Cliarli-s  lUiwson 

 Mr.  SoIlnTii 

.,  Frederick  Lewi* 

 Brio   HI  Inn' 

 S.dney  Hstner 

 Tdkiuiix  Ciilfimui 

 Frederick  Roland 

  Fruiice  Hendt*4-ii 

 P.  J.  Kelly 

.  .  .  Rowland  llrA-l  

 Krnest  Sinclair 

 Malcolm  Bradley 

 Blon.lt  ami  Blondt 

•  Harry  Rnbon 

tj(u(  Mia*  I-conoro  l'hl|>|i«ndalp 

ilet  Miss  Alma  KniRor 

 ,  Miss  Marlowe 

1  Mrs.   KukciiIii  Woodward 

 Miss  Katharine  Wilson 


voce . 


<vary . . . 
clans . . . 


iFtLIX  BtKBtR'S 
BOSTON  DEBUT 


By  PHILIP  HAM. 
The  seventh  public  rehearsal  of  the! 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr  Fied- 
ler, conductor,  took  place  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Symphony  Hall.  Felix  Ber- 
ber, violinist,  now  of  Geneva.  Swltzer- 
laad,  played  In  Boston  for  the  first 
time.  The  program  was  as  follows: 


Mozart  once  wrote  a  fugue  for  two 
pianos,  and  five  years  afterward  ar- 
ranged It  for  strings  and  composed  a 
prelude  to  It.  This  music  was  heard 
here  yesterday  probably  for  the  first 
time  The  introductory  adagio  has  a 
certain  Impressive  character,  a  som- 
bre stateliness.  The  fugue  is  not  In- 
teresting; In  fact,  one  might  speak  of 
I  n  as  the  sceptical  spoke  of  the  Jump- 
ing frog  in  Mark  Twain's  story  and 
fail  to  see  any  distinguishing  points. 

Great  composers  and  authors  suffer 
cruelly  after   their   death   from  the 
mistaken  piety  of  those  who  take 
early  works,  or  the  inferior  works  of 
later  years,  from  the  sepulchre  and 
!  call  upon  the  world  to  do  reverence. 
Their  piety  sometimes  takes  the  form 
of  publishing  trivial,  peevish  letters 
that  show  the  great  man  was,  after 
all  a  sorry  mortal,  and  not  the  hero 
far  removed  from  the  world.  Its  snares 
and  temptations.  Its  envy  and  petty 
malice.    Or  they  publish  a  complete 
edition  and  ransack  the  waste  basket 
and  the  old  trunk  In  the  garret.   It  Is 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  three  Is  the 
most  injurious  to  the  fame  of  a  com- 
poser—the complete  edition,  the  let- 
ters that  should  have  been  burned,  or 
ghastly  exhumation.  ■ 

Mr  Berber  who  studied  with  Brodsky 
and  others,  has  filled  honorable  positions 
as  concert  master,  and  in  1908  succeeded 
Henri  Marteau  at  the  Geneva  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.    He  chose  for  his  first 
appearance  In  Boston  the  concerto  by 
Johannes  Brahms.    Only  a  commanding 
violinist  of  the  very  first  rank  can  make 
this  concerto  endurable  to  ears  of  flesh 
and  blood.    Mr.  Berber  is  In  tnany  re- 
sets an  excellent  violinist    His  technic 
is  highly  developed,  his  tone  is  agree- 
able it  has  character;  he  phrases  with 
fine'  musical  understanding;  nor  would 
It  be  fair  to  say  that  he  is  a  violinist 
rather    than    interpreter    through  the 
medium  of  a  violin.  I 
His  performance  of  the  first  move- 
ment was  admirable;  It  was  singularly 
dear  and  that  which  is  inherently  elo- 
quent to  the  concerto  was  fully  brought 
before  the  audience.    His  performance 
of  the  two  other  movements  T^llrv 
distinguished,  although  it  had  «V»U**| 
Toward    the    end    of    the    Adagio  he! 
slackened  the  pace  so  that  he  seemed 
?o  falter  as  though  distrustful  of  his 
memory.    An  excellent  performance,  as 
violin  playing  and  as  a  display  of  musi- 
cal intelligence;  but  there  was  no  pro- 
found impression  made,  there  was  no 
revelation    of   unsuspected  beauty,  no 
I  soaring  flight.  .  ^ 

i  The  violinist  was  never  greater  than 
I  the  concerto,  nor  did  he  always  per- 
J  suade  the  hearer  for  the  moment  that 
the  concerto  is  a  masterpiece.  The  ac- 
companiment was  often  not  suffi- 
ciently subdued.  Mr.  Berber  was  ap- 
plauded with  a  warmth  unusual  at 
these  afternoon  concerts,  especially 
When  the  character  of  the  concerto  Is 
taken  Into  consideration. 

Debussy's  "Kondes  de  Printemps, 
the  third  and  last  of  the  composers 
"Images,"  was  composed  in  1909  and 
first  played  in  Paris  last  March.  In 
this  roundelay  Debussy  took  for  his 
i  chief  musical  idea  the  old  French  song 
of  children  at  play  "Nous  n'irons  plus 
an  bots";  but  the  hearer  must  be  well 
I  acquainted  with  this  folk-tune  to  recog- 
nize it  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
m-«>n!ous  Debussy.    This  roundelay  has 
been  likened  to  the  song  of  the  forest 
reJoioing  In  the  Spring. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opin- 
ion of  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps '  after 
the  performance  of  yesterday.  It  was 
evident  that  the  orchestra  was  none  too 
familiar  with  the  music,  that  the  play- 
ers had  not  been  sufficiently  rehearsed. 
There  was  not  the  necessary  abandon, 
aasticity    gav  continuity,  spontaneous 


"Tlthouch   the   performance   was  not 
poetic     although   this   charmingly  va- 
porous   music    lacked    atmosphere  ,  a 
nearer  was    able    to    infer    that  thc 
•■Rondee  de  Printemps"  Is  worthy  of  the 
com!  o'er  of  "IVApres-Mldl  d'un  faune 
and "Pelleas  ot  Mellsande."    There  are 
"ome  who  have  been  led  to  believe  by 
m    of  Debussy's  later  piano  p  eces 
hat  he  Is  now  a  victim  of  "post- im- 
pressionism"; that  he  is  to  music  what 
Paul  Gauguin  Is  to  painting,    "  was 
G-iuKuln  who  saM  that  In  art  there 
nVe  on  y  revolutionaries  and  plagiarists 
and  Debussy  seemed  to  even  his  fervent 
Xlrers  a  seceder  from  D*p^M£ 
seeking    some    new    form    of  beauty. 
"Post-Tmpresslon"  has  been  defined  as 
"a  new  recognition  of   the  secret  of 
Velasquez,  that  natural  objects  cannot 
be  depicted  as  they  exist  In  real  ty, 
but  only  as  they  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Individual;  that  their  emotional 
signiflcance-the  bond  that  links  man 
to  his  surroundings-can  be  expressed 
only  by  a  full  confession  of  personal  ex- 
cellence, and  not  by  the  adoption  of 
any  arbitrary  convention  of  lines  or 
spaces  or  colors." 

It  matters  not  whether  Debussy  be 
an  Impressionist  or  a  Post-Impresslon- 
lst— the  fact  remains  that  he  Is  still 
writing  exquisite  music  Some  who 
have  been  perplexed  by  his  preceding 
compositions,  but  have  become  famil- 
iar with  his  manner  of  speech,  will 
find  the  Rondes  de  Printemps"  clear- 
er defined  by  means  of  the  recurring  Jf 
main  idea,  though  it  Is  artfully  veiled. 
To  appreciate  the  music  fully,  there 
must  be  other  performances,  for  mere 
reading  the  score  will  not  satisfy  even 
the  imaginative.  Tet  the  imaginative 
yesterday  hearing  the  pedestrian  per- 
formance were  conscious  of  hints  and 
flashes  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Mr  Fiedler  gave  an  impressive  read- 
ing of  the  Transfiguration  theme  In  Its 
development  by  Richard  Strauss,  and 
there  were  other  fine  moments  in  the 
quieter  episodes  of  the  tone-poem  Mr 
Fiedler's  passion  for  excessive  speed  did 
harm  to  the  music  descriptive  of  Death  s 
attack  on  the  sick  man.  "Allegro  molto 
aeitato"  does  not  mean  that  the  pace 
should  be  so  fast  that  phrases  lose  sig- 
nificance and  skilled  musicians  cannot 
nay  the  notes.  The  commentators 
sneak  of  the  "Fever  motive."  It  ap- 
peared yesterday  that  the  poor  wretch 
was  suffering  from  galloping  consump- 
tion For  once  the  motive  of  Death 
given  to  the  trombones  was  not  appall- 

'"The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Tschaikow- 
skv    Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5-; 
Mozart,    recitative    and    aria,  "Dove 
Sono,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  ; 
Delius  "Brlgg  Fair:  an  English  Rhap- 
sody" '(first* time  here)  ;  Thomas.  Mad 
scene  from  "Hamlet";  Weber,  over- 
do''r^r  Freischue^ 
will  sing  for  the  only  time  in  Boston 
this  season. 


NORDICA  IN^LA  G10C0NDA." 

Crowded  Opera  House  Gives  Singer 
Enthuslastlo  Welcome. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSB-Ponchlelll's' 
-La  Gloconda."  Mr.  Contl  conducted. 

"  ,        .„   Lillian  Nordlca 

La  Qioconaa   Maria  ClaeeBens 

Laura  Celine  Bonheur 

La  Cleca-  •  •  "pior'enclo  Constantino 

Enzo  .Carlo  Galeffl 

Barnaba   Mr  perlnl 

Alvise.. 


but  Mr  Steaak  should  have  »een  a 
nmKnd.  In  Europe  and  now  In  America 
he  is  reckoned  among  the  leading  tenors. 
Not  Is  Leonora  the  chief  woman  in  the 
opera  Asueena  Is  the  heroine  one  of 
the  most  pic  turesquely  dramatic  imun* 
in  nil  operas.  Unfortunately  there  an- 
no strlklnn  Azucenos  today  on  the 
stage,  and.  saying  this.  I  am  not  u.- 
mlndtnl  of  the  fact  that  Mme.  Home 
takes  the  part  of  the  gypsy  and  sln„s 
some  of  the  musio  pleasingly,  but 
\zucen*  Is  a  tragic  character  and  the 
part  demands  a  powerful  actress. 

Mr    Slezak  is  one  of  the  very  best 
Manricos  that  have  been  011  the  Boston 
stage    There  have  been  Manricos  who 
sang  the  Tower  song  with  melting  tones 
and  made  a  sad  mess  of  "Di  quella 
plra."  Mlerzwlnski  had  upper  tones  like 
a  trumpet  and  In  the  trio  of  the  first 
act  his  high  D  flat  was  incredibly  bril- 
liant never  to  be  forgotten,  but  bis  gen- 
eral phrasing  was  unmusical  and  taste- 
less and  his  intonation  was  often  false. 
Tamagno  was  incomparable  In  respect 
to  sheer  volume  of  tone  and  amazing 
resonance  In  "DI  quella  plra."  but  he 
sang  the  romance  In  the  first  act  and 
the  Tower  song  abominably,  with  white 
bleating  tones  which  usually  had  little 
relation  to  the  orchestral  pitch.    Or  if 
another's  Manrico  was  fairly  acceptable 
as   a.  singer,    he    moved  indifferently 
through  the  scenes,  a  man  of  arias  ana 
wilts  between  them,  and  thus  proved 
himself  to  be  an  operatic  tenor  of  the 
Italian  school,  ready  for  applause,  and 
In  some  Instances  thoughtfully  provid- 
ing for  it  by  the  judicious  distribution 
of  free  tickets.    For  the  claque  is  an 
old  and  cherished  institution,  and  we 
all  have  seen  and  see  its  beneficent 
workings. 

Mr.  Slezak  is  a  heroic  tenor  who  can 
also  be  purely  lyrical.  He  sang  yestcr- 
diy  "Di  quella  plra"  with  dramatic 
effect,  and  he  sang  it;  he  did  not  bawl 
if,  he  respected  Verdi's  musical  sen- 
tences and  gave  them  due  importance: 
he  did  not  slur  them  and  play  tricks 
with  the  rhythm  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  appIause-compeUing  high  notes. 
There  were  charming  'moments  In  the 
prison  scene,  moments  of  lyric  tender- 
ness, as  there  was  fine  expression  in 
his  delivery  pf  "Ah  si,  ben  mio."  which 
some  nominally  heroic  but  inwardly 
cowardly  tenors  omit,  and  their  cow- 
ardice is  wisdom.  Furthermore  Mr. 
Slezak  succeeded  in  making  Manrico  a 
man-  he  did  not  leave  him  a  lay 
figure.  He  respected  his  colleagues; 
he  acted  with  them;  he  was  not  as"  one 
standing  aloof  and  saying  to  the  au- 
dience. "Be  patient;  they  will  be  through 
in  five  or  ten  minutes;  tl'cn  rl1  have, 
another  chance  to  f  how  you  .what  I  can 
do."  Wquld  that  there  were  more 
\  tenors  like  him! 

Mine.  Luisa  Villani  sang  for  the  first 
time  In  Boston.  According  to  report  shel 
was  born  in  San  Francisco  of  Italian, 
parents.    Three  years  ago  she  begari| 

singing  in  Italy.    She  was  a  member  of 
the  Italian  opera  company  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  New  York,  and  afterward! 
sang  in  Havana  and  Mexico.    Her  voiee'  j 
is  an  agreeable  one  without  special  dts^M 
tinctlon;  she  is  a  singer  of  moderate! 
ability  and  an  actress  who  docs  not  stray jj 
from  conventional  grooves.   Mme.  c;iaef-i, 
sens  as  Azucena  was  unsatisfactory  in 
the  second  act  by  reason  of  her  explosive 
singing,  her  accentuation  of  every  first  | 
note  of  a  measure,  her  vocal  failings.  In 
the  third  act  she  improved  and  acted  | 
with  vigor.    She  was  still  better  in  the. 
prison  scene,  where  she  sang  effectively.  1 

Mr  Galeffi's  voice  wabbled  during 
his  first  meeting  with  Manrico.  He.) 
sang  "II  balen"  badly,  very  badly. 
Later  he  declaimed  his  recitatives  in- 
telltgently,  and  In  the  last  act  he  had 
fair  control  of  his  voice.  Mr.  Perm! 
as  Ferrando  was  a  rude  soldier,  eg-, 
peclally  rude  In  song.  In  the  old  days 
Ferrando  wore  a  sinister  slouch  hat 
and  the  chorus  in  the  first  act  was 
composed  of  servants,  naturally  not 
In   armor,  and  a   few   soldiers.  Mr, 

to 


Sothern  and  Marlowe  Give  Impres- 
sive Performance  of  Tragedy. 


'TR0VAT0RE'  WELL  MOUNTED 

Boston  Opera  House  Production  Sur- 
passes the  Usual  Presentation. 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  . 
.  OPERA  HOUSE-Verdl  s   II    Giaccone  actually  gave  charactet 

BOSTON  OPfiK*-  "   A„n*«A  \  1K»  nart  of  Ruiz.  The  chorus  did 

Trovatore." 


SHUBEUT  THEATRE— Ejj  H.  Sothern 
and  Julia  Marlowe  In  "Hamlet."  The 
cast ; 

Claudius    Eric  Blind 

Ham  it  .    Mr.  St-lhern 

1'olonlus   ••••  iohn  J„ay,°E 

I.uert&s    Sydney  Mather 

Horatio    Frederick  Lewis 

Osrlc   France  Bendsten 

Roseiicrantz    Frederick  Roland 

Quildenatern  ■  •  ■ P'  JS,„£ 

A  priest   Arthur  Sherman 

Marcellus.'.'  Albert  S.  Howson 

Bernado   Arlh",T 

Francisco   Paul  Morton 

ReynaUlo   w"Uam  M°C,°TJ8 

First  player   Thomas  Coleman  | 

Second  Player   ...  Malcolm  Bramlley 

First  G-ravedtgger  Rowland  Buckstone 

Second  QravedlRger  Charles  Howson 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father.  ..William  Harris 

Fortlnuras   Milanno  Tllden 

f'.ertrude   Miss  Alma  Kruger 

Ophelia   Miss  Marlowe 

Player  Queen  Miss  Leonoro  Chippendale 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ! 
_  Since  The  Herald  in- 

quired    curiously  last 
Pipes         Sunday  into  the  signifl-  [ 
Again   cance  of  the  letters  "T.  1 
!D."    stamped    on    the    ordinary  clay 
pipe,    there   has   been   discussion  far 
and  wide.  No  subject  has  so  exc.ted 
attention;  not  even  the  quest.on  of  re- 

of  Mr    Foss.  Children  at  school  nave 

nor  could  he  learn  anything  from  me 
„T",S  oSeoaOe  In  ^jTom 

E    W    H.  of  Boston  writes:  Anent 
.TEd7s':  Thomas  Davidson  is  a  manu 

f^reand0^^ 
grandfather,  both  of  the ,  same »  name, 
before  him.  Some  of  his  pipe.  *™ 
marked  with  a  big  T.  D.  on  the  howl, 
some  of  them  with  a  sm*Uenr-.^la°„0°  - 
the  side  of  the  stem,  with  a  Glasgov, 
cm  the  other  side;  and  some  of  them 
a  -e  not  marked  at  all.  He  used  to  be  up 
on  Parliamentary  road,  and  I  forget, 
how  many  million  pipes  he  makes  per 
annum.    Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to 

ETWsnieCUer''is  concise  and  it  would 
seem8  conclusive  to  all  save  Doubtin, 
Thomases    It  is  as  calm  as  a  patent: 
export.   It  has  the  authority  of  a 
judgment  handed  down  from  the  su 
preme  court,  and  yet  the  passing  men- 
Uon  of  pleasant  and  profitable  personal 
relationship  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  writer  turns  the  letter  into 
what  the  Te  Goncourts  and  Zola  were 
fond  of  calling  a  human  document.  And 
Thomas   Davidson   Is   a  niouth-filhng. 
dignified  name,  one  that  would  guaran- 
tee the  worth  of  any  pipe.   T  ere  ^ 
a  Thomas   Davidson   whose  Cantus. 
Songs  and  Fancies."  published  at  Aber- 
deen in  1666,  was  for  a  time  supposed 
erroneously  'to  be  the  first  collection  to 
1  which  Scottish  songs  were  four  d j.  There 
1  was  a  Rev.  Thomas  Davidson  who  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons  in  17A .- 

But  when  did  a  Thomas  bayldson 
first  stamp  a  clay  pipe  with  his  mitials? 
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Mr    Contl  conducted. 

Mr.  Slezak 

 Mt  Galefil 

 .'Mr.  Perlni 

'"Mr  Giaccone 
'"Mme.  Villain 
"  Miss  Fisher 
Mme.  Claessens 


^rCountd'eLuna.'. 

Ferrando  

Ruiz  •'  

Leonora  

Ines  

,  Azucena  .' '„'.',', '  'has  never   been  put 


the  part  of  Ruiz.  The  chorus  did  ex- 
cellent work.  Mr.  Contl  conducted 
with  spirit  and  was  fortunate  in  his,, 
choice  of  tempi.  Mme.  Villani  should 
have  followed  his  indication  of  pace 
Tacea  la  notte"  and  not  cheapenefl 
the  quietly  beautiful  measures  by 
hurrying  them  so  that  any  contrast 


--Trovatore"   has  never   o  -  =  ^[onal  section  of 

^  St8gC  '"J ^rlslumes.   stage  .the  air  waS  impossible  ^ 


attention    to  r- hr-mon  Oper. 

mounted  in  any  theatre,    it  y 
the  opera  does  noi  uey  .  -wfc 

sumptuous  or  «PW^  performance, 
all  have  heard  th"»lne  £  )v  iriad- 
when  the  *™™£™S^c  ha.  shake, 
equate;  and  Ver «»  mu  hen  the  slng- 
»ua  cmi  s  of  the  neareiB  «. 


the  souls  of  the  hearei- . 
ers  were  ot  only  n^locre  »bi luy 
vitality,  the  paaston  ofj^w  havg 
still  amazing 


e  air  was.  unpvoo.«.o. 
Thers  were  frequent  applause  an« 
there  were  many  curtain  calls  after 
the  third  and  fourth  acts. 

'TAU^Tr^RrUloUSE. 

Gounod's  Work  Produced  by  Com- 
pany at  Popular  Prices. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — "Kaust;" 
grand  opera  in  four  acts,  with  pro- 


Faiift  

Mr|i.ii»t»pueleft... 
Valentine  


^•STSiS  vS  a0nfaTeursh  wUh  all  f-~ 

formed   when   Puccml  »J  b  ,  Marg;,.,  1  ..  ........ 

chiefly  as  one  of  the  gioup^  the  gWJg,;  ;  v,.,. 

that  followed  Verdi    a  nam  ^  . 
names  of  his  operas  .  t.areless 
pedlas.    operas   attributed  1 »  L 
Students  to  Leoncaval  »  «r  Jlas  g 
^vhUe  Pucclnl  mas-  be  <onfoun 
i  Gluck's  conten.porary  Piccini 


,  .Uobert  Laes»">! 
.  Leou  Slliirlnkoffr. 
ficoritt'  Biikliin.'ff 

 Pierre.  l-'-taV, 

FrsncCri  AltW' 
Je»ka  awurtw 
Kobt-rw . 


T.  The   Herald  alluded 

1  last  Sunday  to  the  be- 

Dexter        Uef  of  sorne  that  the 
Legend  initials    "T.   D."  were 
those  of  Timothy  Dexter.   "C.  J.  H. 
■W"  writes  In  anecdotical  vein:  "I 
would  state  that  Timothy  Dexter  of 
Newburyport.  embittered  first  by  the 
refusal    of    the    town    of  Salisbury, 
where  he  had  a  currying  shop,  ob- 
tained through  foreclosure  of  mort- 
!  saee    I  believe,   to  make  him  Dukft 
I  of    Salisbury,    and   the    further  Igno- 
miny of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts declining     to  create 
Timothy    Dexter,    declared    that  he 
would  have  his  name  In  every  mans 
mouth  within  a  year,  and  forthwith 
made  a  contract  with  a  manufacturer 
of   clay    Pipes,    for    a  consideration 
taken  from  the  'nigh  2  ton  of  silver' 
which  he  confessed  !»  the  Pickle 1  for 
the  Knowing  Ones,'  to  mark  every 
c^ay  Pipe  forga  year  with  the  Initials 
'T   D'    The  pipes  were  found  to  be 
good    ones,    and    the    demand  was 
freated    for    T.   O-'    P»Pes.  *"*.»" 
makers  of  that  style  so  mark  their 
pipes  tu  ?W8  day.  This  Is  the  story  as 
given  me  by  an  old  Newburyport  ladv 
who  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
"Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones.'  and  1 
do.  not  know  that  It  has  ever  been 

PF»I  have  tried  for  years  to  see  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  'Pickle  as 
h.  states  at  the  end  of  the  text:  'Now 
fonder     Mister     Printer     some  to.Ka 


«mam 


Ktlt  em  as  they  please'  and  then  fol-j 
ir>ws  a  lot  of  punctuation  marks. 
I*  "The  editions  of  the  'Pickle,'  after' 
V      first,    may    have    been  without 
punctuation'  marks,  but  it  is  not  now 
unique,  as  since   the  lesson  of  the 
^semi-colon'  law,  many  legal  instru- ' 
merits,  for  example,  rallroa'd  leases, 
•tc,     are     devoid     of  punctuation 
marks." 

-  And  s  et  this  glory  of  American  let- 
ters Is  Ignored  by  some,  openly  flouted. 
The  laborious  'S.  Austin  Allibone  de- 
voted columns  of  his  "Dictionary 
Of  Authors"  to  the  Meredith  Reads  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  mentioned,  with 
111-ooncealed  emotion,  the  younger's 
"Relation  of  the  Soil  to  Plants  and 
Animals;  the"  Fourth  Annual  Address 
Before  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Warren  County,  N.  T.,"  also  his  oc- 
casional poems  contributed  to  the 
arspapers  and  Inspired  no  doubt  by 
ved  to  Albany,  but  he  says  not  a 
rd  about  T.  Dexter. 


i  Were  there  no  good 

clay  pipes   before  the 

LOOK  Davidsons  or  Lord  Tim- 

Backward  othy?    There  should  be 

omething  about  pipes   in  Maginn's 

Maxims  of  Odorherty,"  but  when  thc- 
learned,  witty,  reckless  doctor  wrote 
these  maxims  he  had  been  converted 
from  pipes  to  clears — say  rather  he 
was  an  apostate.  Quantum  mutatus 
ab  lllo!  How  different  from  the 
younger  Maglnn.  who  wrote  the  praise 
of  tobacco  which,  some  think,  Byron 
cribbed.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  Ma- 
ginn's poem: 


I.et  different  people  different  pipes  prefer. 
Del  ft.   horn,  or  catgut,  long,  short,  older, 
newer, 

Puff,  every  brother,  as  It  lik,-s  him  best. 
Dc  gust  thus  non  dlsputandum  est. 
"Gowda."  is  of  course,  Gouda,  or  Tor. 


tho  town  Is  less  In  favor:  Muslim's 
poem  was  published  in  Blackwood's  in 
1818.  Surely,  If  the  T.  D.  had  then  been 
famous,  he  would  have  mentioned  the 
ict.  Did  any  English  Importer  from 
ouda  insist  on  the  two  Initials?  Was 
nandfather  Davidson  "T.  D-ing"  his 
ipes  in  1818? 

Amory's  "Life  and  Adventuros  of  John 
Bunch,"  will  published  In  1756-66.  There 
cad  o(  Mr.  Gallaspy's  wonderful 
It*;  lion  lie  drank  seven  In  hand; 

is'  seven  classes  so  placed  be- 
tween the  lingers  of  his  right  hand  that 
in  drinking  the  liquor  fell  Into  the  next 
glasses,  and  thereby  he  drank  out  of 
the  first  glass  seven  glasses  at  once. 
•  •  •  He  did  not  swallow  a  fluid  like 
other  people,  but  if  it.  was  a  quart 
poured  It  In  as  from  pitcher  to  pitcher.'' 
Mark  this  still  more  extraordinary  feat: 
"When  he  smoked  tobacco  he  always 
blew  two  pipes  at  once,  one  at  each 
i  ol  his  mouth.  ;uh1  threw  the 
smoke  out  at  both  his  nostrils."  A  fine 
fellow,  finer  than  our  old  friend  Capt. 
Hook  in  "Peter  Pan,"  with  his  three 
cigars  going  in  a  holder!  Did  Mr.  Gal- 
laspy  know  the  T.  D? 
Muglnn  in  the  poem  lurt  quoted  sings: 

I've  no  objections  to  a  good  aegar. 
A   true  Havana,  smooth,   and   moist  am: 

But  then  the  smoke'*  too  near  the  eye  by  far 
And  out  of  doors  't  is  in  a  twinkling  down 
This  looks  as  though  he  smoked  a 
long  clay.  Now  the  true,  typical  T.  D. 
Is  short,  though  not  necessarily  a 
cutty,  a  nose  warmer,  a  "brule- 
gueule,"  as  our  volatile  French  neigh- 
bors say. 

These  questions  suggested  by  the 
T.  D.  are  burning  ones;  but  our  pipe 
I  Is  now  nearly  out. 

I^ertain  Facts    9tuJents  at  Coium- 


I 


.  bla  havo  been  exptri- 

Ot  Great      mentlng   to  ascertain 
Value     the    dietetic  qualities 
tobacco.    "We    have    found  that 
Havana  cigar   contains   as  much 
jrishment  as  three  pounds  of  beef- 
ak."    It  Is  not  uncommon  in  vll- 
;es  to  hear  men  in  the  store  ask 
"eating  tobacco,"   sagely  prefer- 
g  phtg  to  fine-cut.    And  years  ag.' 
>acco  was  recommended  as  a  sub- 
lute  for  food.      James  Howell  l» 
IS  noticed  this: 

'In  Barbary  and  other  parts  of 
rlc,  'tis  wonderftll  what  a  smal. 
1  of  Tobacco  will  do;  for  those  who 
p  to  ride  Post  through  the  sandy 
sarts,  where  they  meet  not  with 
y  thing  that's  Potable  or  Edible, 
metlmes  three  days  together.  the> 
e  to  carry  small  Balls,  or  Pills  or 
bacco,  which  being  put  under  the 
ngue,  It  affords  them  a  perpetu;i 
>ysture,  and  takes  of  the  Edge  off 
b  Appetite  for  some  days." 
Mr.  Eugene  Hoavysage  writes  to  tlv 
-raid:  "I  understand  that  Police  Com - 

leloner  O'Meara's  recent  order  for- 
ls  the  roasting  of  meal  on  a  spll,  or 
•  ■  use  of  the  spit  In  any  way  In  any 
i .-hen?  Am  I  correct  in  this?"  Yes. 
r.    Heavysage,    and    in  restaurant* 

■  ■rr   the  law    Li    respected  spitted 


oysters,  kidneys,  et<  ."  are  ukl f BH I *»j!PvoIce  and  had  never  Sung,  bul  he 
"en  brochette."  Nature  herself  wil'  snoui(i  be  fairly  musical  and  know 
soon  be  reproached  for  her  spits  ol  I  now  to  0bev.  A  man  presented  hlm- 
land.  self.   At  the  first  lesson  only  a  jugu-l 

Robert  Burns  has  inspired  roan>  lar  gurgle  was  the  result.  "At  the! 
composers;  and  it  is  commonly  thoughi  second  le3son,"  writes  Mr.  Ffrangcon- 
tlat  he  was  fond  of  music;  but  t*er<    Davies,  "this  pupil  sang  a  song  n 
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contemptuous  allusions  to  fiddler< 
in  "The  Jolly  Beggars"  and  Mr.  Alex 
ander  P.  Browne  calls  attention  to  » 
passage  in  Burns's  correspondence:  "Tc 
add  to  my  misfortunes,  since  dinner  a 
scraper  has  been  torturing  catgut  in 
sounds  that  would  have  insulted  th< 
dying  agonies  of  a  sow  under  the 
hancfu  of  a  butcher,  and  thinks  him- 
self on  that  very  account  exceeding 
good  company."  Burns  today  would 
hardly  be  the  man  for  a  violin  recital, 
with  an  admired  concerto  or  sonata, 
melting-airs,  dazzling  caprices  and  im- 
pudent transcriptions. 


VIEW  OF  SINGERS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Max  Heinrich   has  written  a  book 
about  the  art  of  singing  and  the  art 
of  Interpretation.     This  book  is  en- 
titled "Correct  Principles  of  Classical 
Singing,"  and  according  to  the  good  : 
old  fashion,  there  is  a  sub-title,  which  j 
might  serve  In  a  measure  as  a  table  I 
of  contents:    "Containing  essays  qn 
choosing  a  teacher;    the  art  of  sing- 
ing, et  cetera;    together  with  an  in- 
terpretative key  to  Handel's  'Messiah' 
and    Schubert's    'Die    schoene  Muei- 
lerln.' "     The  publishers  are  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  of  Boston. 

This  book  might  be  divided  into  two 
parts,   destructive   and    constructive;  ' 
for  Mr.  Heinrich  is  happy  In  his  at- 
tacks on  shams,  pretenders,  teachers 
who  Insist  that  the  pupil  should  feel 
tone  vibrating  in  the   left  leg.  pos- 
sessors of  the  secrets  known  to  the 
old  Italian  teachers,  fashionable  teach, 
era,  and  all  those  that  turn  out  an 
artist  In  six  lessons;   and  the  lessons  1 
on  the  "Messiah"  and  Schubert's  cycle  ' 
should   be  of  great   value  to  singers, 
amateur   and   professional,  and  also 
to    concert-goers    of   a  discriminative 
nature. 

Mr.  Heinrich  first  of  all  comments  on 
the  unwillingness  of  the  singer,  who  is 
already  before  the  public,  to  study  with 
some    visiting    master    lest    he  might 
thereby  impair   his  commercial  value. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  violinist  pianist. 
;  The  singer's  fear  Is  not  groundless:  "To 
.  the  ordinary  lover  of  music  it  appears 
J  quite  easy  to  sing  well;  having  a  sood 
voice,  all  the  singer  seems  to  have  to 
|  do  is  to  open  his  mouth,   speak  the 
,  words.  9lng  the  tune  (as  he  calls  tho 
1  melodic  progression),  look  pleasant,  or 
I  fierce,  as  the  text  perchance  demands.  It 
If  difficult  to  convince  the  ordinary  con- 
cert-goer that  great,  artistic  singing  is 
quite  as  difficult   and   needs   fully  aa 
much  serious  study  as  great  and  artistio 
violin  or  piano    playing;    the  human 
voice  having  an  attraction  quite  its  own. 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  average 
concert-goer  would  rather  prefer  to  hear 
an  inferior  singer  than  a  great  instru- 
|  mentallst."     Many    singers   please  the 
I  audience,  give  it  greater  pleasure.  In 
fact,  by  voice  and  good  looks  than  by 
bralns.   Mr,    Heinrich    remembers  the 
performance  of  a  celebrated  singer,  "her 
250    pounds    of    'avoirdupois'  enclosed 
in  a  short-sleeved.  Aery  red  gown,  sing- 
ing Schubert's  immortal  'Wohin'  in  x:i 
intentionally  comic   vein,    in   a  tempo 
almost  as  fast  again  as  intended,  rais- 
ing her  cumbrous  arms  during  the  clos- 
ing measures  as  If  some  invisible  spirit 
tickled   her  ribs— all   to   the  rapturous 
delight    of    her    audience,    who  pro- 
claimed It  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
artistic  performance,  and  not  for  one 
moment  saw  an  Insult  to  the  composer 
in  it." 


No  one 
Davies  can 


by 

Franz  respectably  and  in  six  weeks 
he  could  sing  with  a  fairly  crisp, 
and  symphathetlc  voice,  arias  from 
'The  Creation,'  'Messiah.'  'Elijah,  etc. 
It  is  true  that  the  pupil  was  "a  Har- 
vard graduate  and  a  lawyer  of  dis- 
tinction." nevertheless  his  progress 
was  remarkable.  Mr  .Heinrich  does 
not  quote  this  case,  which  might  have 
served   as  an   illuminattve  footnote. 

who   knows   Mr.  Ffrangcon- 
doubt    his   sincerity  in 
making    tne  statement  or  his  belief 
in  the  swift  advance  of  his  pupil. 

When  Mr.  Heinrich  says  that  the 
gxeat  majority  of  published  "methods 
on  the  art  of  singing"  have  no  spe- 
cial value,  for  no  one  of  them  can 
anlde  a  pupil  to  a  well  defined  goal 
"unless    explained    and  exemplified 
anew  bv  a  competent  teacher,    he  is 
not    extravagant.      It    matters  not 
whether  the  method  be  by  a  Tosi  or  a 
Lamperti,  a  Mancinl  or  a  Marches!.  , 
The  explanation  of  the  teacher  may. 
fail  "for  the  reason  that  many  teach-  | 
ers'of  the  art  of  singing  are  unable 
to  Kive  it  because  they  themselves  do 
not  grasp  the  principle,  cannot  find 
the  kernel,  or  else  cannot  find  words, 
ways  and  means  lucidly  to  illustrate 
1  it  "    And  here  Mr.  Heinrich  is  speak- 
ing   of    conscientious    and  capable 
teachers;  "not  of  such  as,  weary  of  a 
position  behind  the  dry  goods  coun- 
ter possessing  frequently  a  naturally 
~ood  voice  (always,  however,  a  large 
Amount  of  self-appreciation),  take  a 
course  of  20  or  40  lessons  from  some  { 
teacher,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  im- 
blbing  during  such  course  a  smatter- 
ing   of    knowledge    and    phrases  of 
learned  sound,  which  shall  be  finally 
inflicted  upon  their  prospective  pupils 
I  on  all  possible  occasions.     Not  yet 
having  these,  a  so-called  benefit  con- 
cert is  arranged,  the  receipts  of  which  | 
shall  make  a  summer  s  trip  to  Europe  : 
feasible  (generally  to  France  or  Italy,  I 
where  again  their  inadequate  acquain- 1 
tance  with  the  language  precludes  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  learned  and  digested),  tak- 
ing there  perhaps  10  or  20  lessons  of 
one  or  two  accredited  masters.  Final- 
ly  returning  to  the  home  shore  and 
placing  a  well  made  likeness  In  the 
musical   papers,   they  Impose  them- 
selves upon  an  unsophisticated  public 
as  teachers  of  the  art  of  singing  in  a 
college,  in  a  town  or  in  a  richly  ap- 
pointed   studio    in    the  metropolis." 
This  quotation  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  frankness  of  Mr.  Helnrich's  style. 

How  should  a  beginner  find  a  teacher? 
i  For  voice  production  and  voice  placing 

he  should  seek  out  a  teacher  who  has 
won  a  well  deserved  reputation  "either 
through  recommendation  by  well  known 
artists  or  by  hearing  his  pupils  sing." 
An  intelligent  student  will  soon  know 
whether  his  teacher  Is  competent.  Mr. 
Heinrich  thinks  that  two  years  of  dili- 
gent study  with  a  good  master  are 
enough  to  form  forever  the  habit  of 
correct  use  of  the  voice.  If  the  student 

I wishes  to  sing  in   Italian,   French  or 
German  opera  he  should  turn  to  teach- 
ers of  those  nationalities;  if  his  aim  be 
(oratorio,  an  American.  English  or  Ger- 
man teacher  well  versed  in  that  style 
I  of   singing;    but   if  the   study   of  the 
German    classics   be   ills   ambition  he 
should  study  with  a  German,  and  even 
I  among  the  German  teachers  and  sing- 
ers, "the  want  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  songs  of  Schubert.  Schu- 
mann,   Franz.   Brahms.   Strauss,  Wolf 
and  others  Is  often  woefully  conspicu- 
ous, and  it  Is  astounding  to  observe  to 
what   degree   of   gross   Ignorance  and 
deliberate  changing  of  the  original  mas- 
terpiece the  singers  of  that  nationality 
sometimes    consent    to    expose  them- 
selves." >  • 


There  was  a  famous  piano  teacher 
in  Berlin,  singularly  skilled  in  giv- 
ing his  pupils  technic,  who  once  said 
to  me  that  he  could  take  any  man 
in  the  street  and  if  this  man  would 
only  obey  him,  he  would  have  an  ex- 
cellent technic  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  But  this  teacher  added:  "I 
don't  say  that  he  will  play  the  piano 
well.  The  chances  would  be  1000  to 
one  against  It;  but  he  would  have 
mechanical  proficiency." 

Mr.  Heinrich  quotes  a  statement 
made  by  some  teacher  in  a  music 
magazine:  "I  can  make  anyone  sing 
I  don't  care-  if  the  pupil  is  60  years 
old,  or  65,  it  makes  no  difference,  If 
he  has  brains.  No,  he  doesn't  even 
have  to  have  brains;  If  he'll  only  fol- 1 
low  me  like  a  parrot!  If  he'll  only  use: 
my  brains,  I'll  make  him  sing!"  This 
seems  absurd,  preposterous.  The 
man  must  have  been  a  quack.  And 
yet  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies,  who  1b 
far  from  being  a  quack,  who  Is  how- 
ever a  Welsh  mystic,  and  from  tak- 
ing the  part  of  Elijah  in  Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio  so  many  times  really 
at  last  took  himself  to  be  the 
prophet  —  this  same  Mr.  Ffrangcon- 
Davies,  In  his  prime  an  admirable 
singer  and  Interpreter,  wrote  strange 
things  in  his  book  "The  Singing  of 
the  Future."  Thus  in  New  York  he 
I  lectured  on  "voice"  and  said  to  the 
audience  that  he  should  like  to  have 
a  singing  pupil,  a  man  who  had  no 

TL_  .i.  . 


Book  learning,  the  study  of  treatises, 
;i  knowledge  of  physiology— these  nev- 
er yet  made  an  artist.  The  student 
should  possess  a  good  voice,  good  health 
and  physique.  He  should  educate  his 
mind.  Above  all  he  should  learn  the 
piano  and  Increase  his  musical  knowl- 
edge. 

Here  is  a  definition:  "Correct  voice 
placing  gives  the  student  the  ability  to 
sing  the  entire  range  of  a  given  voice 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  passing  from 
one  register  (so  called)  to  another  shall 
not  be  observable,  shall  take  place  with- 
out exposing  the  much  and  Justly  feared 
'break.'  so  that  the  entire  range  of  that 
voice  is  sung  with  the  ease,  resonance 
and  beauty  of  tone  belonging  to  the 
natural,  easy,  resonant  and  beautiful 
tenes  of  that  voice."  Voice  production 
Is  of  close  kin,  but  deals  more  with  the 
"quality"-  of  tone.  To  the  acquiring 
student,  if  Is  science;  to  the  Imparting 
teacher  It  is  art,  "gained  by  experience, 
capability  of  judging  tone  color,  and  a 
musically  trained  ear."  A  teacher 
should  study  the  vocal  resources  and 
the  individuality  of  each  pupil. 

And  what  Is  method,  that  sorely 
abused  word?  "Method  Is  the  offspring 
of  experiment  and  experience,  grown 
into  healthy  judgment,  nursed  at  the 
bosom  of  many  years  of  Intelligent  Ob- 
servatlon  of  the  manifold  aspects  which 
every  individual  voice  presents,  a  capa-  , 
bility  of  discerning  the  correct  from  the 
incorrect  manner  of  the  use  of  each  | 


individual  voice,  made  keen  by  former 
errors  and  mistakes,  and  profiting  even 
by  them,  leading  the  pupil  to  an  ulti- 
mate success  compatible  with  his  more 
or  less  pronounced  natural  ability." 


The  chapters  on  "Breath  Control," 
"Phrasing  and  Diction,"  "Tone  Color" 
and  "Personality"  are  full  of  valuable 
hints  to  pupil  and  teacher.  Mr.  Hein- 
rich points  out  how  absurd  and 
wretched  translations  are  often  ruin- 
ous to  poetic  phrasing.  Sometimes 
the  composer  himself  is  the  singer's 
enemy. 

The  first  definition  of  "tone  color" 
is  "absolutely  pure  vowelling."  The 
pupil  should  pay  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  ordinary  speech  in  dally  con- 
versation. Listen  to  your  neighbor 
talking.  "Not  one  vowel  pure  and 
clean;  consonants  (the  cement  of 
vowels)  swallowed  by  the  hundreds; 
a  slovenly,  careless  construction  of 
nearly  each  and  every  sentence,  not 
because  of  ignorance,  but  because  of 
this  fateful  'laissez  aller'  that  makes 
many  a  student  say  'I  ben'  instead 
of  'I  have  been';  'f other'  Instead  of 
'father';  'gurrel*  instead  of  'girl,'  and 
innumerable  such  errors." 

A  personality  that  is  the  divine 
gift  of  the  great  artist  cannot  be 
"created";  but  in  some  cases  a  per- 
sonality may  be  evolved  by  study 
and  application  into  a  stronger  out  of 
the  weaker.  Thus  "the  soft-headed 
male  singer  (if  he  be  not  too  far 
gone)  will  in  a  measure  succeed  in 
infusing  some  life,  some  character. 
Into  his  singing." 


The  illustrations  from  "The  Messiah." 
given  in  musical  notation  and  with  Mr. 
Heinrich's  instructive  comments,  are 
prefaced  by  a  short  discussion  of  the 
art  ■  of  singing  recitative  In  oratorio. 
"Here,  in  the  land  of  the  'Star'  system, 
any  singer  with  a  name  in  concert  or 
in  opera  is  suddenly  evolved  into  an 
oratorio  singer,  though  be  may  not 
have  the  slightest  conception  of  that 
particular  and  peculiar  art  form,  and 
hardly  more  than  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  or  the  German  language  at  his 
command,  and  the  sad  (albeit  often 
ludicrous)  stories  I  might  tell  of  the 
efforts  of  many  opera  singers  with 
whom  I  have  appeared  in  oratorio 
T.-ould  fill  a  book."  And  yet  there  have 
been  exceptions,  Mr.  Heinrich.  Never 
have  I  heard  "Thy  rebuke  hath  broken 
his  heart"  and  "Behold  and  See"  in 
"The  Messiah"  sung  with  such  noble 
simplicity  and  unexaggerated  pathos  as  i 
by  Italo  Campanlni  when  he  had  passed 
the  zenith  of  his  power  and  fame. 


These  comments  on  recitatives  and 
arias  in  "The  Messiah"  are  character- 
ized not  only  by  fine  taste,  but  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  by  the  singer.  The  intro- 
ductory notes  of  the  songs  of  Schu- 
bert's cycles  and  the  directions  for  the 
fitting  and  poetic  interpretation  are  full 
of  the  "lovely  enthusiasm,"  to  use  one 
of  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehblel's  pet  phrase3— 
that  distinguished  Mr.  Heinrich's  sing- 
ing of  these  songs. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Is  not  the  first  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  singer  in  the  matter  of  in- 
terpretation. Stephen  de  La  Madelaine 
In  the  sixties  published  his  "Etudes  pra- 
tiques de  style  vocal,"  in  two  volumes, 
exhaustive  studies  of  certain  arias. 
Heinrich  Dorn  in  like  manner  wrote 
finely  descriptive  articles  on  Agathe'si 
air  In  "Der  Frelschuetz"  and  an  air  of 
Susanna  In  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  In  I 

which  the  airs  are  studied  nearly  meas- 
ure by  measure.  Then  there  Is  the  ad- 
mirable series,  "Ecole  Classlque  du 
Chant,"  with  the  editing  and  comments 
by  the  late  Pauline  Vlardot.  But  Mr. 
Heinrich's  comments  on  Schubert's 
songs  are  as  though  he  again  were 
singing  in  his  own  inimitable  manner 
the  melodies  that,  coming  from  the 
heart,  moved  the  heart  of  the  hearer. : 
As  an  interpreter,  Mr.  Heinrich  has  both 
emotion  and  brains.  These  characteris- 
tics of  his  art  are  found  in  this  volume. 

The  London  Times,  reviewing  Hubert 
Henry  Davie-  new  comedy  "A  Single 
Man,"  produced  in  London  Nov.  8. 
says  that  the  finest  scene,  which  came 
from  the  heart,  was  not  reached  until  ■ 
the  play  was  more  than  half  over, 
"and  what  had  happened  before  it  was 
reached  had  come  not  from  the  heart  ! 
but  from  the  head.  Not  tha/  Mr.  j 
Davies's  head-work  is  to  be.  as  j  Hjple 
say,  'sneezed  at.'  It  had  pit  uced 
quite  an  amusing  little  eompllca,  in  of 
comedy."  A  literary  bachelor  of  4  sud- 
denly made  up  his  mind  to  marry,  and 
being  a  stage  literary  man  he  was  shy 
and  proposed  to  a  pretty  girl  through 
the  medium  of  his  type  writer,  who 
loved  him  dearly.  The  vicarious  wooing 
was  successful  and  the  bachelor  and 
the  girl  still  in  her  teens  were  be- 
throthed..  The  girl  was  a  sad  romp, 
and  he  soon  realized  the  difference  In 
ages.  Then  came  the  scene  from  the 
heart.  "The  typist  was  going  away  to 
seek  a  situation  where  her  feelings 
were  less  harrowed.  The  bachelor,  din- 
ing alone,  asked  her  to  share  his  steak 
and  pint  of  champagne.  And  lo!  in- 
|  stead  of  a  typist  It  was  a  (airy.  She 
was  going  to  a  party,  and  thus  was 
seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  bachelor 
In  a  pretty  evening  frock,  she  sipped  a 
little  of  the  champagne— she  had  never 
lasted   i:    before— and   whether   It  was 
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♦h»t  or  t'\«\  amotion  of  g-'ii.g  <tw«y  she 
l   -ke  1  her  heart     She  was  wont  to 
U  k« *  b»r   Krev    life   rose-tlppoO  with: 
dreams,  and  she  would  always  dream 
of  this  little  tete-a-tete  dinner,  where 
*he  waited   on  the  man  she  "fcretly 
loved    chanijlns  the  plates  deftly  and  j 
deftly  tiRhtln?  his  cigarette.  Secretly 
loved- ve«  but  the  secret  was  now  out., 
and  the  man  was  nil  Joy  over  It.  but  | 
being  an  engaged  man.  all  embarrass- 1 
ment  too    But  for  the  moment  Joy  got 
the  best  of  It  and  the  pair  were  In  one 
another  s  awns — to  be  discovered  In 
that  posture."   


baptisms  .iii.I  so  forth.  '  ye*'  ' 
salary  is  *1--  with  a  special  Kraut  of 
fci.TB  for  the  ileputy  verger  and  *1  Tor 
tUo  organ-blower. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Dally 
relearaph  gives  an  account  of  a  pleas- 
wit  plav    The  letter  is  dated  Nov.  3. 
•In  the"  absence  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
become    lor  the  time  being,  a  sort  of 
•Plus  lS  rand  Gulgnol."  M.  Andre  de  Lorde, 
purveyor-ln-ordinary  of  horrors  to  thft 
original  firm  has  supplied  to  the  larger 
branch  establishment  a  pretty  tale  of 
homicidal    mania,    one   acr  of  which 
takes  place  In  a  madhouse  among  tne 
raving  and  gibbering  lunatics   One  of 
the  inmates  has  been  shut  up  these 
three  months  past  after  an  attempt  to 
murder  his  wife.    But  he  Is  In  business 
partnership  with  his  brother,  and  while 
he  remains  in  the  asylum  his  share  of 
the  capital  cannot  be  touched,  and  the 
business    la    paralyzed.     The  brother 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  must  be 
cured  by  this  t|me.  and  determines  to 
get  him  out.    Much  stage  -business  by 
about  a  dozen  maniacs,  raving  In  vari- 
ous wavs.  prepares  the  spectator  s  mind 
pleasantly.     Then    enters    the  hero. 
•L'homme  mysterleux.'  who  gives  the 
play  its  name,  to  be  examined  by  a 
doctor  in  the  presence  of  the  commis- 
sloner  of  lunacy.    The  doctor  declares 
the  man  mad.   The  brother  charges  the 
doctor  with  illegal  sequestration.  The 
patient  is  examined,  and  the  ingenious 
point  in  the  play  is  that  we  are  not  sure 
whether  he  is  mad  or  sane.   At  one  mo. 
ment  in  his  replies  he  seems  to  be  wan-  \ 
dering  like  Mr   Dick.    At  the  next  he 
seems  to  be  quite  as  sensible  as  Miss  | 
'Trotwood  always  said  Mr.   Dick  was 
when  he  took  the  trouble.  The  commis-  , 
sloner  in  lunacy  ends  by  taking  Miss 
Trotwood's  view,  and  the  patient  is  re-  j 
leased  as  cured,  if  he  ever  was  insane, 
The  gallery  was  so  beautifully  taken  in 
by  the  play  that  it  vehemently  applauded 
speeches  against  the  tyranny  of  doctors 
■who  keep  sane  men  shut  up.   The  man 
has  not  been  back  home  long  in  act 
three  before  It  becomes  quite  clear  that 
he  still  is  really  u.ucli  more  mad  than 
'  Mr.  Dick.    He  babbles,  then  raves  of 
plots  and  persecutors,  begins  strangling 
his  wife  as  the  arch-conspirator,  and. 
finally,    in   effect,    does    straglge  his 
brother,  who  certainly  did  deserve  some 
punishment  for  having  got  a  maniac  out 
of  restraint  merely  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness.   Half  the  interest  In  the  play  is 
In  the  acting  of  M.  Jean  Kemm,  who 
was  an  admirable  lunatic.    His  bursts 
of  delirium   were  good,   but  his  quiet 
moments,  when  he  managed  to  feign 
sanity,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  way  luna- 
tics have,  were  still  better." 

Landon  Ronald,  a  brother  of  Henryj 
Ruseell,  and  well  known  here  as  a  con-, 
ductor  and  composer,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  princlpalship  of  the 
Guildhall  school  of  music,  vacant 
through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cum-1 
mings.    The  salary  is  £1000. 

Mme.  Petzi-Perard  doubled  the  parts 
of  "Venus  and  Elizabeth  in  a  perform- 
ance of  "Tannhaeuser"  at  Covent  Gar- 
den Nov.  5. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph,  speak- 
ing of  Mme.  Nordica  as  Isolde,  says 
that  her  acquaintance  with  the  London 
public  dates  from  1887.  "In  that 
season,  at  any  rate,  she  was  compara- 
tively a  newcomer,  and  appeared,  dur- 
ing Augustus  Harris's  regime,  in, 
among  other  roles,  that  of  Da»na  El- 
vira in  'Don  Giovanni,'  the  cast  also 
including  Maurel  and  Minnie  Hauk. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mme.  Nor- 
dica was  seen  as  Carmen — a  fact  that 
may  astonish  those  whose  operatic 
recollections  date  from  more  recent: 
times  (How  many  opera  lovers  now 
recall  Adellna  Pattt's  essay  in  the  part  I 

©f  Bizet's  heroine?)  Covent  Garden 
has  also  witnessed  Mme.  Nordica's 
Aida,  a  role  In  which  she  was  very 
auccessful,  while  her  Wagnerian  im- 
personations are,  of  course,  well  re- 
membered." But  Mme.  Nordica  sang 
in  London  in  1887  in  "La  Traviata," 
"Rigoletto"  and  "Faust"  in  Col.  Maple- 
son's  company  before  she  was  engaged 
oy  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  She  was  with 
Map!'  son  in  America  the  season  of  '85- 
'8«.  Her  first  appearance  In  opera  in 
Boston  was  as  "Mile.  Giglio  Nordica" 
as  Marguerite  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
Dec.  19,  1883. 

An  advertisement  in  a  German  news- 
paper calls  for  a  verger-organist  in  a 
church  in  KammerswalJau.    His  duties 
are  as  follows:     "To  play  the  organ 
at  four  services,  and  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing.   To  secure  the  services  of  singers, 
I  rehearse  them,  and,  as  they  cannot  be 
1  obtained  in  the  town,  provide  the  ex- 
I  penses  of  their  journey  and  meals;  to 
I  perform  the  functions  of  verger,  In- 
cluding clerk's  work,  but  not  includ- 
ing bellringlng  and  cleaning;  while  oc- 
cupied at  the  organ  to  provide  a  deputy 
verger:  to  be  at  the  vicar's  service  for 


Bertha  I.egraml  died  rcconlly  in  the 
\ctora'  Home,  near  Paris.   She  was  one 
Of  the  last  of  the  famous  Varieties  com- 
pany.  The  statement  made  by  the  Lra 
that  she  was  In  the  original  cast  of  i-a 
Maseottc.  •  produced  at  the  Bouffes  Par- 
isiens  In  18S0.  is  not  correct.    It  Is  said 
that    si"'    owed    h«v   <hst    success  to 
the  famous  quarrel   between  Hortenso 
Schneider   and   Lea   Silly.    The  quarrel 
llrst  arose  over  Ismail,  viceroy" ot  Kg>  pt, 
who  was  visiting  in  Paris,  but  It  was 
carried  on  to  the  stage  and  became  pub- 
lic property.    There  were  amusing  let- 
ter*h°  the  journals.   Franclsque  Sareey 
assisted  l>ea  In  a  savage  letter  to  Hor- 
tense    The  story  is  told  plquantlv  In 
Lollee's  "La  Fete  Imperlale.'*  Bertha 
Llgrand   replaced  Lea  in  Offenbach  s 
operettas,  and  led  the  joyous    Ifc.  In 
189?  she  went  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
she  took  the  parts  of  elderly  women.  , 
She  was  68  when  she  died,  and  they  said 
of  her  that  she  was  kind  and  amiable. 

Mr  Beecham's  opera  season  in  Lon- 
don has  not  been  receiving  generous 
support  from  the  general  public,  and 
vet  the  quality  of  the  performances  was 
generallv  good  and  the  repertory  varied. 

"The  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
and  "The  Vedlc  Hymn,"  by  Bertram 
Shapleigh.  an  American  comP°f^™\° 
has  lived  for  some  years  in  England, 
were  produced  In  London  by  the  Queen  s 
Hall  Choral  Society  Oct.  *    The  Lon- 
don Times  declared  that  "The  Lake  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp,"  set  f  or  J tenor  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  is  the  best  of  Mr 
ShapleU-h's   compositions;   "the  choral 
narration  is  sonorous  and  often  effec- 
tive, and  the  scoring  is  uniformly  skil- 
ful   though  the  touch  of  local  color 
which  Sves  a  refreshing  originality  to 
the  solo  part  is  strangely  absent  from 
the  choral  parts."    The  Times  praises 
also  the  "Vedlc  Hymn."  for  double  cho- 
rus and  orchestra.   The  Referee's  cr  He 
'found    that   the  dramatic   element  .n 
Moore's  poem  was,  overlooked  by  the 
composer,  and  that  the  two  pieces  were 
lacking  in  distinction,  individuality  of 
style     The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  took  a 
darker  view.   The  compositions  are  of 
Sut  poor  quality.    The  music  in  both 
cases  was  sadly  lacking  in  character 
and  individuality,  while,  except  for  some 
effectiveness  in  the  choral  writing,  there 
was  little  ability  shown  in  the  thematic 
treatment.    Moore's  poem  was  set  in  a 
rather  obvious  pictorial  sort  of  way. 
whatever  value  the  text  may  possess, 
there  was  but  a  small  degree  of  its 
poetry  -ealized.    'The  Vedic  Hymn.'  of 
a  certain  grandeur  in  conception,  need- 
ed far  stronger  music  than  Mr.  Shap- 
leigh could  supply;  he  here  became  pre 
tentious."   Mr.  Shapleigh  formerly  lived 
in  Boston. 


the  play.    The  heroine  in  "Saints  and 
Sinners"   lives   openly   with    her  pani- 
mour.    Are  the  characters  of  "Nero." 
"Henry  VIII."  and  "Richard  III."  any- 
thing but  premeditated,  brutal  murder- 
ers?  Yet  these  plays  are  lauded  anrt  \ 
"La  Tosca"  condemned.   Ah!  sirs,  crlt- 
ics  often  strain  at  microbes  and  swallow 
elephants.    1  trust  Miss  Davenport  will  j 
bear  In  mln.l.  and  may  it  comfort  her.  I 
that   the  criticisms"  which  have  fallen 
so  ruthlessly  on  her  devoted,  talented 
and  beautiful  head  are  but  the  opinions  | 
or  a  few  gentlemen  whoso  pens  have 
been  dipped   in  the  bitterest  of  critic 
acid.    They  do  not  represent  tho  voice 
of  the  theatrical  public,  who,  I  doubt 
not.  will  uphold  and  support  her.  Had 
I  a  daughter  I  would  not  hesitate  one 
instant    to  allow   her   to  witness   thla  | 
play.   Were  tho  women  all  llko  me.  they 
would  rise  up  en  masse  in  Miss  Daven-  ' 
port's  defence.    1  hope  Ihey  will  not  be 
deterred  from  going  to  see  her.  My  sex 
are  fully  capable  of  judging  for  them-  I 
selves,  and  1  know  they  will  agree  with 
mo  in'  saying  her  impersonation  of  La 
Tosca  is  one  of  tho  finest  and  grandost  | 
pieces  of  acting  ever  seen  on  tho  Amer- 
ican or  any  other  stage. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  f  wish 
her  success.  COOEE. 

Boston  is  enlightened.  Here  not  only 
the  daughters,  but  the  little  children 
are  taken  to  "Tosca"  at  matinees  and 
learn  lessons  of  incalculable  value  from 
witnessing  Scarpia's  fate. 


Sneaking  of  "The  Quaker  Girl,"  pro- 
duced in  London  Nov.  5.  the  Pall  Mall 
Review  says  that  Lionel  Monckton  has 
done  a  thing  which  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  every  day-he  has  wnt- 
1c       good  waltz.  "Good,  that  is  to  say 
in  being  excellently  well  adapted  for  its 
purpose,  having  a  melody  which  is  eas- 
ilv   eau-ht    and   remembered,    and,  in| 
fayct  thould  rival  the  one  in  'The  Choc- 1 
olate  Soldier'  in  popular  favor.  Another 
good  point  about  it_and  this,  as  a  mat- 
fer  of  fact,  applies  equally  we    to  most 
of  the  musical  numbers— is  that  it  is 
introduced  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot  and  is  not  ..-rele- 
vant to  the  action,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  the  music  of  musical  plays.  The 
dialogue  and  lyrics  were  commended. 

It  appears  that  the  •'morality  of 
Puccini's  "Tosca"  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  certain  quarters.  In  connec- 
tion wit"  this  discussion,  a  letter  writ- 
tin  in  1888  to  the  editors  of  Turf  Field 
and  Farm  may  now  be  as  entertaining 
as  it  is  pertinent.  The  letter  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  performances  of  Fanny 
riavenoort  in  Sardou's  play: 
Davenpoii  March  8,  1888. 

Tutors  Turf  Field  and  Farm:  Will 
von  kindly  permit  me  to  say,  through 
he  medium  of  your  columns,  that  al- 
though I  am  a  stranger  to  Miss  Daven-. 
Sort  I  am  one  woman  who  dares  to 
raise  her  voice  to  champion  her  cause.) 
She  seems  to  be  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  relentless  criticism,  and  I  for  one 
consider  it  both  unfair  and  unjust.  With 
mv  family  I  witnessed  "La  Tosca"  last 
TuM night.  We  saw  nothing  to  cen- 
sure and  heard  nothing  but  universal 
nn  all  sides.  I  cannot-understand 
S  is  in  "his  Play  to  call  forth  such 
wholesale  denunciation  and  condemna- 

"Ts  I  understand  the  story.  La  Tosca 
i  •  I  virtuous  woman,  whose  greatest 
Vault   is   her   almost   insane  Jealousy 
Surely  the  burst  of  applause  proloflged 
ana   sincere,  which   greets  La  Tosca, 
when  she  kills  the  brute  who  has  so 
cruelly  tortured  her  lover,  torn  her  very 
UVart  atrial^  and  insulted  her  pure 
I  womanhood,  surely,  I  say,  this  applause 
\Ts  sufficient  proof  that  her  hearers  in- 
I  dorse   her   action   in   defence   of  her 

■  h°If°trnls  Play  is  so  wicked  that  it  should 
be  expunged  from  the  stage,  why  leave 
suc^s  as  ^ymbellne ,''  ".Measure 
for  Measure."  "Jack  Cade, 
"Camille  "  "Theodora"  —  even  kast 
Lynne."  '"Saints  and  Sinners."  "Harbor 
T  iehts"— aye  and  dozens  of  others?  All 
thfse  contain  much  greater  immorality 
than  Sardou's  latest  production.  Theo- 
rinra"  is  a  wanton  to  start  on.  so  is 


A  NEW  "PSYCHIC"  DRAMA. 

•Behind    the   Veil,"    the  "original! 
psychic  drama"  by  Cecil  Ralaigh.  pro- 
duced last  night  at  the  Coronet  Thea- 
tre has  all  the  crudity  of  a  melodra- 
ma  without   the     simplicity  which 
makes  melodrama  popular  with  peo-| 
pie  who  like  plays  which  arc  easy  to, 
follow     The  first  act  attempts  to  seti 
forth   the   difference     between  two| 
schools  of  thought,  one  school  repre- 
sented by   an  abbless  who  has  the 
faith  which  thinks  it  wrong  to  ques- 
tion   the   other   represented   by  her 
i  cousin,  Prince  Maurice  Le i  Noir  who 
I  has  no  faith,  but  is  much  disturbed 
I  about  the  wonders     of  mesmerism. 
Thinking  on  these  has  so  unhinged 
his  mind  that  he  fancies  he  might  De 
able  to  give  the  elderly  abbess  back  her 
vouth.     Another    cousin    of    his  a 
voung   girl    overhearing     this,  and 
happening  to  have  thrown  on  a  spare 
cloak  and  head-dress  which  the  a*, 
loess  has  carelessly  left  lying  about, 
conceives  the  idea  that  she  may  save 
Prince     Maurice's     soul  by  cheat.n* 
gSftato  the  belief  that  he  has  per 
formed    this   miracle.     And   the  soie 
result  of  all  this  is  that  Maurice  falls 
[n  love  with  his  young  cousin,  and 
?fter  being  wounded  in  a  duel,  being 
I  fn    danger   of  madness   through  the 
'Joolffess  of  a  doctor,  who  declares 
it  dangerous  to  tell  the  inva lid  that 
he  has  not  accomplished  a  mlr.cle  all 

of   mind  and  the /Iran  a  of  g»um 
SSS  d"hed^U  aTovel  sauce. 
-Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  .. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital by  Adolphe  Borchard,  pianist;  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston.  Beethoven, 
Sonata  op.  57;  Brahms.  Rhapsodie  op.  79. 
No  2;  Schumann,  Romance.  F  sharp  major, 
Mendelssohn,  Hunting  Sons.  Spinning  Song; 
Mozart,  Sonata,  A  major;  Chopin.  Ballade, 
\  nat  etudes,  E  major,  C  sharp  minor,  U 
"flat.  C  minor.  F  major.  G  flat;  Debussy, 
jardins  sous  la  pluie;  Grieg,  lch  liebe  dlcn; 
Liszt,  Polonaise,  F  major. 

Steinert  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Song  recital  by 
Mrs.  Lilla  Osgood  Crocker,  assisted  by 
Miss  Geneva  Holmes  Jefterds.  Mrs 
Crocker  will  sing  these  songs:  Hande!, 
•'Degglo  Morire  ,  Holmes,  "Sous  les 
Orangers";  Whelpley.  "The  Nightingale 
Has  a  Lyre  of  Goid":  Coquard,  Hal 
Lulll";  Elgar,  "In  Haven":  d'Erlanger, 
"Morte";  Schneider.  "Flower-Rain  ; 
Beach,  "My  Star";  MacDowell,  "The  Blue 
-  Bell";  Lang,  "Hills  o'  Sfcye" ;  Marks. 
•Dutch  Garden";  Bohr.  "Dolly  Manda- 
rin";   dough-Letter,     "My    Lover,  He 

'  °Hotei  -Somersat,  3  P.  M.  First  of  three 
violin  sonata  concerts  given  by  Miss  Nina 
Fletcher,  violinist,  and  Richard  Piatt, 
pianist. 

TUESDAY — Svmphony   Hall,    2:30   P.  ,  M. 
Song  recital  by  Mme.  Schumann-HeinK. 
Mrs.  Katherlne  Hoffmann,  pianist.  Schu- 
inann-e    "Frauenllebe    und    Leben  (in 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary    of     Schumann's    birth),  HIS 
Image,"  "He  of  All  the  Noblest/*    I  Can. 
uot    Dare  Not  Believe  It."  "Thou  Ring 
Upon  My  Finger."  "Bridal  Day,'  "Tears 
of  Happiness."    "Love's  Delight,  For- 
saken,fr  Chadwlck.  "When  I  Am  Dead, 
My  Dearest";  M.  E.  Bauer.  'Light  ;  M. 
T.    Salter,    "Cry    of    Rachel";  Harold, 
"<-hilds    Prayer":     C.     von  Gersdorft. 
"Mach  mich   Seelig.   Meln  Jesu  (with 
organ    aceonrpnnlment) ;    Bizet,  Agnus 
Dei  (organ,  violin  and  harp  accompani- 
ment).    John     P.     Marshall,  organist. 
Jacaues  Hoffmann,  violinist.  j> 

Steinert  Hall.  8:16  P.  M.  Piano  reclla. 
bv  Kurt  Fischer  of  the  New  England 
ConsePr'atory  of  Music  His  first  public 
playing  in  Boston.  Bach,  chromatic  fan- 
tasle  and  fugue;  Beethoven,  sonata  in  F 
minor  op  57;  Grieg,  ballade;  Chopin. 
scheTz'o,  C-s-harp  minor,  op.  39;  nocturne. 
F-rtSS  major  op.  15;  Liszt,  valse.  Im- 
promptu. "Rigoletto"  paraphrase. 
WEDNESDAY — Steinert  Hall,  8:151*. 
Pianola  concert  given  by  the  M.  Steinert 
&  Sons  Company. 


?on  o(  Gninville  Han  lock's  S|5^ 

&.^pfi-j»^  saa| 

notice.  ...t,     u  ! 

miniv  —  Svmphony    Hall,    2:5"  »•  , 

BUrhth  public  rehearsal  of  tihe  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  Mr.  Fiedler  con- 
ductor.   See  opeclnl  notice. 

■qatttrdaY — Svmphony    Hall.    8    P.  St. 

noon.  ■ 


AW  1%  \ c)  t»_ 

THE  BOSTON  OPERA. 

The  Bostonlans  <have  had  the  rep- 
utation of  giving  an  enlightened  pat- 
ronage to  grand  opera  ever  since  the 
appearance   of   the   Havana  opera 
company  in  1847    at    the  Howard 
I  Athenaeum.     When  Marti,  the  fish-  | 
Longer  and  impresario,  first  brought 
his  company  to  Boston,  the  de-sire ,  to 
hear  Mme.  Tedesco  v/as  so  great  that  j 
seats  were  sold  at  a  premium  of  four 
or  five  dollars  in  some  Instances  and 
there  was  a  general  advance  of  $1  60 
nnd  $1  7  5  on  the  original  sum  of  flftj 
cents  demanded  for  parquette  seats. 
The  visit  gratified  the  singers,  tho| 
manager  the  public.    Tet  Col.  Clapp: 
Sates  I'  his  "Record  of  the  Boston 
Stage"  that  the  reception  of  the  com- 
pany returning  some  months  after- 
ward was  cool:  "Novelty  no  longer 
attracted  the  curious  and  those  eager 
for  a  new  sensation." 

Until  a  year  ago  Boston  had  no  es- 
tablished opera.   In  the  visiting  com- 
panies were  famous  singers  and  the 
public  became  accustomed  to  brilliant 
i  casts  This  public  was  willing  to  over- 
|  look  shabby  scenery,  poor  stage  man- 
agement, indifferent  orchestral  play- 
I  intr  as  long  as  the  evening  stars  sang 
'to-ether.    Nevertheless    there  were 
many  that  persisted  in  hoping  for. 
local,  permanent  opera,  with  excellent 
ensemble,  attention  to  the  details  of, 
stage  management,  a  large  and  well, 
teamed  orchestra,  a  catholic  reper- 
tory   Their  hope  last  year  was  real- 
lized.'  Boston  has  an  opera  house  wor- 
thy  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  promises  of  the  manage 
ment  concerning  scenery.  ,>cof  umeS; 
and  the  general  "mounting  of ^operas 
have  beeh  fulfilled.  There  is  a  large  | 
orchestra;  there  is  an  unusually  good 
chorus;  some  of  the  chief  singers  are 
of  high  and  widespread  reputation, 
and  there  has  been  great  care  exer- 
cised in  procuring  a  satisfactory  en-, 

semble.  .       _ '  jB 

The  Boston  Opera  House  is  now  an 
institution  of  Boston,  and  the  city 
may  well  be  proud  of  it.   It  is  true 
that  the  establishment  of  this  opera, 
house  was  due  to  the  musical  taste, 
and  public  spirit  of  a  citizen,  and 
this  should  always  be  remembered, 
but  the  Boston  Opera  House  is  now 
something  more  than  the  enterprise 
!  of  an  individual;  it  is  associated  with 
the  name  and  the  fame  of  Boston. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  public 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  o 
subscription  or  admission  asked  thl 
year.  Cheap  opera  is  neither  interest 
ing  nor  profitable  to  a  great  commu 
nity.   Cheap  opera  means  mediocre  o 
poor  singers,  indifference  to  stage  de 
tails,   an   inadequate  orchestra  an 
chorus,  often  a  condensed 'score 
one  arranged  from  the  piano  version 
an   absence   of   modern   operas  to 
which  royalties  are  demanded.  A 
operatic  performances  go  throughou 
the  world,  the  prices  asked  m  Bosto 
are  reasonable.    Some  point  to  co 
paratlvely  low  prices  in  cities  of  O 
many  as  a  refutation  of  this  stat 
ment     Bostonians  could  not  endu 
the-  singing   that   is   heard   in  t 
cheaper    German    opera  houses, 
even  thi  great  majority  of  the  singe 
applauded  In  the  larger  cities.   In  r 
cent  performances  in  London  two 
the  leading  sopranos  were  Miss  Mur. 
Terry  and  Miss  Ruth  Vincent.  Th 
have  been  heard  here  in  comic  ope 
and  as  singers  excited  no  attenti 
It  should  also  be  remembered 
Mmes.    Destinn    and  Farrar 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Amato  are 
singing  every  night  at  the  Metropo 
tan  Opera  House;  that  casts  in  t 
theatre,   as  In  Covent  Garden 
often  of  ordinary  quality,  someti 


: 


rior  quality.  Nor  should  it  be 
Jjrgotten  that  In  cities  of  the  Euro- 
■r;:n  continent  prices  are  raised  ex- 
Hnvagantly  whenever  a  famous  vislt- 
■Jcr  singer  Is  announced. 
[There  have  been  brilliant  perform- 
ces  this  season  in  Boston,  and  there 
the  assurance  of  many  more.  When 
ie  management  Is  actuated  by  a 
JpJirit  of  artistic  devotion,  when  the 
fcmpany  of  capable  singers  and  play 
§Fs  works  together  for  the  sake  of 
ih«artlstic  ensemble,  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  people  of  Greater 
Boston,  who  plume  themselves  on 
Jsheir  love  for  music,  who  have  long 
'lamored  for  what  Is  now  given  to 
hem,  will  show  themselves  unappre- 
Ijitive,  indifferent,  ungrateful. 


Mabel 


GLOBE  THEATKt. 

Barrison  in  New 
"Lulu's  Husbands." 


\0 


Farce, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
GLOBE  THEATRE— First  performance 
In  Boston  of  "Lulu's  Husbands."  a  farce 
in  three  acts,  adapted  by  Thompson  Bu- 
chanan from  the  French  farce  by  Mau- 
rice Soulie.  Produced  by  Sam  S.  and 
Lee  Shubert  (Inc.). 


Italian  trlll9  are  tame.  Miss  Barrl- 
son's    singing    was    not  heroically 

bad. 

Mr.  Grau  was  amusing  in  the  man- 
ner of  Harry  Conor  during  the  first 
act  and  only  then.  Mr.  Foran  played 
throughout  in  true  farcical  spirit. 
Miss  Derripsey  gave  a  capital  per- 
formance of  Mrs.  Billings,  who  kept 
tiii  road  house.  Miss  Campbell  had 
a  thankless  part.  The  audience  took 
kindly  to  the  farce. 

MRS.  CROCKER'S  RECITAL 

Pleasant  Concert  with  the  Assistance 
of  Mrs.  Sundelius. 


bis  more  subjective  qualities,  but  that 
vie  le  not  without  appreciation  of  the  po- 
ptlc  content  of  a  composition  was  evi- 
dent from  his  reading  of  Beethoven  and 
Schumann_  and,  indeed,  his  program 
called  for  'extreme  technical  facility.  It 
might  well  have  been  varied  to  Include 
more  that  was  unfamiliar  and  more 
that  struck  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  Mozart  and 
Liszt. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mrs.  Lllla  Osgood  Crocker,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Marie  Sundelius,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Mrs.  Forrest  was  the  accompa- 
nist. Mrs.  Crocker  sang  these  songs: 
Handel,  "Deggio  Morire";  Holmes, 
"Sous  les  Orangers";  Whelpley,  "The 
Nightingale  Has  a  Lyre  of  Gold";  Co- 
quard  "Hal  Lulli";  Elgar,  "In  Haven"; 
D'Erla'nger,  "Morte";  Schneider,  "Flower 
Rain";  Beach,  "My  Star",;  MacDowell, 
"The  Blue  Bell";  Lang,  "Hills  o'Skye"; 
Marks,  "Dutch  Garden";  Bohr,  "Dolly 
Mandarin";  Leighter,  "My  Lover,  He 
Comes."  Mrs.  Sundelius  took  the  place 
of  Miss  Geneva  Jeffords,  who  is  sick, 
and  sang  these  songs:  SJoegren,  two 
songs;  Sibelius,  "Black  Roses";  Arne, 
["Plague  of  Love";  MacDowell,  "The 
 Mabel  Barrison  swan  Bent  Low,  a  Maid  Sings";  del 

A  1  her f    ( i r  1111      .   .   T-i ..  -,  1    "  -  nh«p. 


..    ..... Aftttt  Gran  Acqua    "Chanson  Provencale";  Char 

'7*%™.-  pentler.  air  from  "Louise";  Dvorak 

 Louise  Domiiscy  "Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me  ;  old 

 Arthur  Forbes  English,    "Have   You    Seen    a  White 

 Anltn  Van  Buren  L11y,.. 

l'.'.'.EU*y  cfimnhSrtta     Mrs.  Crocker  is  a  young  singer,  who 

 Frank  Lynch  gives  more  than  ordinary  promise.  She 

 b'JO^Sn™™?  has  a  voice  of  fine  and  noble  quality;  it 

-••••Hl8,i: PrStSx  13   rich,    full   of   color,    and   with  the 
. . .  .Alexander  McKrasle  haunting. timbre  of  the  true  contralto, 
[•he  plot  of  this  farce  is  complicated.  The  compass  of  Ihls  voice  lsja  11! 
■>  complex,  for  the  attention  of  the'~ 


varti  

lore. . . . 


■  Lyre  

a  butler. . . 


audience  IS  strained  In  the  attempt  to 
follow  it.  The  Introduction  of  the  tele- 
phone and  the  automobile  gives  an  air 
of  plausible  modernity,  but  the  compli- 
cations with  the  use  of  several  rooms 
for  the  temporary  concealment  of  hus- 
bands, wives,  lovers  and  unclassified 
persons  take  us  back  to  th9  period  of 
"Pink  Dominoes."  Champagne  and 
Oysters,"  "Baby,"  and,  In  fact,  the  long 
line  of  Palais  Royal  farces.  It  is  not 
necessary  to-fell  the  story  of  "Lulu  and 
her  Husbands."  As  Mrs.  Billings  says 
In  the  third  act,  there  never  was  such  a 
mlx-up.  It  all  starts  from  the  Ingenious 
Idea  of  a  press  agent  to  give  Lulu 
Rogers,  an  actress,  publicity  by  publish- 
ing a  story  about  her  marriage.  She 
snswers  a  matrimonial  advertisement 
and  sends  on  the  portrait  of  a  school- 
mate who  Is  married.  The  wedding  Is 
to  bo  at  a  road  house  and  she  Is  to  fal- 
ter and  faint  before  she  says  the  bind- 
ing "Yes."  The  schoolmate  elopes  with 
her  husband's  best  friend.  The  eloping 
couple  and  the  husband  turn  up  at  tho 
road  house  Just  before  the  ceremony. 
Hence  the  old.  familiar  complications. 

The  farce  starts  out  at  a  rattling 
pace.  It  is  so  amusing  and  there  are 
so  many  audacious  nnd  rib-tickling 
lines  that  the  old-time  playgoer  is  at 
once  suspicious.  The  pace  Is  so  fast 
that,  as  he  argues,  It  cannot  be  kept 
up.  His  suspicion  Is  weil  grounded. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
there  is  a  decrescendo  of  enjoyment 
and  tbe  spirits  of  the  comedians  flag, 
nlthough  Mr.  Foran's  farcical  ln- 
slty  Is  not  diminished.  In  other 
rds,  the  two  last  acts  are  com- 
atlvely  dull  and  the  comedians  act 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  -  First 
appearance  in  Boston  of  Francis  Wilson 
in  his  own  comedy  "The  Bachelor's 
Babv."   The  cast: 

Thomas  Beach  Francis  Wilson 

Martin  Dale  v. ...  Clarence  Handyslde 

Theodore  Harjes  Richard  Gordon 

Col.  John  Calvert  Thomas  F  Tracy 

Forhes   E.  Soldene  Powell 

Mrs.  Brookfteld  West  Mrs.  Ogden  Child 

Winifred  West  ™Edna  SrunS 

Mrs.  Emllv  Streator  Eleanor  Barry  : 

Martha  Calvert  Beach  Ethel  Downle  j 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Rosslni's 
"Barber  of  Seville."  Mr.  Contl  con- 
ducted. 

Roslna...  Lydla  Lipkowska 

Bert  a  Anne  Roberts 

Count  AlmaTlTa  FloTencIo  Constantino 

Figaro  Rodolfo  Fornarl 

Dr.  Bartolo  Lulgl  TnTeccbla 

Basllio  -....Leon  Siblriakoff 

Florello  Attlllo  Pulclnl 

Tbe  official  Ernesto  Glaccone 

BOSTON  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
mance of  "Katie  Did,"  a  farce  with ' 
music,  adapted  from  "My  Friend  from 
India."  by  W.  C.  Duncan  and  Frank 
Smithson,  music  by  Karl  Hoschna. 
The  cast: 

Erustus  Uuilcrbolt  

Charlie  Uuderbolt  

Tom  Valentine  

Augustus  Keene  Shaver  

The  Rev.  James  Twerdle. . 

Ketle  l/nilerault  

Gertie  l'n<!erholt. . .  _  

Susie  Underholt  

Marlau  Haystc  

Mrs.  Arabella  Beekiuan  Street.  Unilerbnlt's 

sister  Josle  Intropltll 

Tilly  May  Yoke* 


 Burt  Bak-r 

..  .Alfred  Kaid"  ler 
. .  .Freddie  J.  Nice 
. . .  .LouN  A.  Simon 
...Josi-nb  Adelman 

 Florence  May 

 Anna  Wilkes 

. . .  .Eileen  Kt-aruey 
.  .Eveleeu  Dintuiore 


one.    The  upper  tones  are  resonant  and 
agreeable.    Furthermore,  Mrs.  Crocker 
has  indisputable  musical  feeling  and  an 
aesthetically  emotional   nature.  These 
natural  gifts  warrant  her  further  and 
diligent  study  in  the  art  of  lnterpreta- 1 
lion,  for  no  young  singer  Is  suddenly  an  i 
Interpreter,  either  by  the  command  of  a 
teacher  or  by  a  revelation  In  the  night 
watcties.    Yesterday  Mrs.  Crocker  was 
more  effective  in  the  first  two  groups  | 
than  In  the  later  ones,  possibly  because  | 
some  of  the  songs  appealed  to  her  more  , 
than  those  of  the  other  groups,  and  she 
was  therefore  able  to  reveal  more  of 
herself     The  langorous,  sensuous  song 
of  Augusta  Holmes  was  taken  at  too  | 
fast  a  pace  to  bring  out  all  its  beauty 
and  lazy,  smouldering  passion,  and  in 
some  of  the  songs  Mrs.  Crocker  suffered 
from  the  rigidity  and  obtruslvenoss  of 
the  piano  accompaniment.  Mrs.  Crocker 
has  every  reason  to  pursue  her  art,  and 
she  surely  knows,  best  of  all.  that  the 
soal  is  reached  only  by  Indefatigable 
study  and  constant  and  Intelligent  self- 
criticism.  m  „ 

Mrs.   Sundeltas  •sang  skilfully  and 
charmingly.     The  natural  beauty  of  | 
her   voice    has    long    been    recognized  , 
gratefully    in    Boston,    hut   ehe    has  | 
learned  to  differentiate*  sentiments  and  i 
emotions;  she  has  gained  In  style;  she  , 
now  has  the  authority  of  the  artist.  I 
Especially  delightful  was  her  singing 
of  the  familiar  "Chanson  Provencale" 
and  the  old  English  air. 

There  was  an  appreciative  audience, 
and  the  singers  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded.  

MR.  BORCHARD'S  RECITAL 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance of  "The  Yankee  Girl"  In 
Boston.  Book  and  lyrics,  G.  V.  Ho- 
bart.  Music,  S.  Hein. 

Jessie  Gordon.  Miss  Blanche  Ring 

Dolly  Dean  Miss  Marguerite  Wright 

Willie  u   Harry  Gllfoll 

Clpt.  John  Lawrence  William  P.  Carleton 

J.  Pblllu  Gordon  Rutherford  Kent 

Ambrose  Castroba  Juan  Vlllasana 

I.oletto  Ill  as  Juliette  Lange 

Snlvntore  William  Halllilay 

P.  C-  Gonxaba  Peter  Curley 

Maraqutta  Miss  Fannie  Kldston 

Oyama  Paul  Porter 

Rudolph  Schnitzel  Alfred  Dn  Ball 

Pedro  E.  J.  Caldwell 

Angellane  Miss  Margaret  Malcolm 

Alfonso  Henry  Bergman. 

Ferdinand   Cyril  Ring 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Justice  Triumphs  In  Presentation  of 
"Minister's  Sweetheart." 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE — "A  Minis- 
ter's Sweetheart."  by  Robert  Wayne. 
Tho  cast: 

Judge  Douglas  Lester.....  Louis  nartman 

Mark  Tucker  Martin  A.  Somen 

Victor  Orme  Wnyne  Kuuu  I 

Dick  Houston  Richards' 

Bud  Saunders  Lawrence  Merton 

Tom  Dodd  Harry  Hughes 

Dora  Staunton  -  Grace  Valentine 

Kate  Tyson  May  Gerald 

Polly  Bell  Edith  Gray 

MISS  HERFORD'S  RECITAL. 

Original  Monologue  Given  in  Chlck- 
ering  Hall. 


th  evident  effort.  .  ,  _,        .  .„„ 

•he  high  pace  In  farce  can  seldom  ho  Parisian  Pianist  Plays  in  Boston  for 
Llntalncd  for  over  half  an  hour.  Take 
y  one  of  the  old  classics,'  the  "roaring 
ces"  that  once  delighted  audiences 


the  First  Time. 


y  ran  from  half  >n  hour  to  40  mln 
utes.    "Lulu's  Husbands"  boiled  down 
to  a  vaudeville  sketch  might  be  irresist- 
ibly amusing.    Stretched  to  three  acts 
it  Is  tiresome  In  spite  of  the  comedians. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  when  there 
Is  much  laughter  on  the  stage,  laughter 
■lies  out  In  the  audience.  Neither  Sully 
nor  Bergson  In  their  Inquiries  Into  the 
causes  of  laughter  has  commented  upon 
this  fact  or  even  stated  It.  Last  night 
there  was  too  much  laughter  among 
the  comedians,  and  the  spectators  who 
hud  been  greatly  amused  suddenly  be- 
came analytical  and  wondered  why  the 
characters  In  the  farce  found  the  situ- 
ation funny. 

Miss  Barrison  was  droll  and  enter- 
taining with  attractive  impudence, 
shrewd  portraiture 'of  a  type,  and  sin- 
gular and  refreshing  originality  In 
"The  Blue  Mouse."  "Lulu's  Husbands" 
does  not  give  her  the  same  opportu- 
nity. Lulu  is  the  former  heroine  great- 
ly diluted.  Her  slang  is  not  so  rich, 
not  bo  startling.  The  "Blue  Mouse" 
was  a  genius  In  her  way.  Lulu  is  a  far 
more  ordinary  person.  The  "Blue 
Mouse"  was  simple  and  direct.  Lulu 
j  Is  so  enmeshed  In  the  web  of  compli- 
cations that  she  almost  loses  freedom 
of  speech,  audacity  In  action.  And  this 
!  Lulu  sings. 

Two  of  the  songs  are  vapid  and 
the  sublime  indifference  to  vocal  art 
I  and  tho  true  pitch  did  not  give  them 
|  fictitious  Interact.    There  Is  simple. 
I  artless  singing  compared  with  whicli 


ilea        IIIBl      Ulll.t     u  ill  p.  1 1  i  ru     "vimi  ii>  ^  -  i  ,       ,  , 

tho  Boston  Museum.  "Turn  Him  Out."  \    Adolphe  Borchard,  a  French  pianist, 
•oor  Pllllcoddy"  and  the  rest  of  them;|gave  his  first  recital  In  Boston  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.   The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Beethoven,  Sopatn  op.  57  (Appasslona- 
ta):  Brahms,  Rhapsody  op.  79.  No.  2; 
Schumann,  Romance.  F-sharp  major; 
Mendelssohn.  Hunting  Song.  Splnnln? 
Song:  Mozart,  Sonata,  A  major:  Chopin, 
Ballade.  A-flat  Six  Etudes;  Debussy. 
.Tardins  dans  la  Plule;  Grieg  Ich  Llebe 
Dlch;  Liszt  Polonaise,  F  major. 

Mr.  Borchard,  though  until  very  re- 
cently unknown  In  America,  has  already  \ 
won  In  New  York  and  Chlcaco  a  repu-  , 
tntlon  which  his  playing  yesterday  amp-  ] 
ly  sustains.  As  has  been  the  case  al- ; 
most  invariably  this  season,  the  au-, 
dience  was  small,  but  it  was  extremely  i 
enthusiastic  after  the  sonata  by  Mozart,  | 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  program 
Mr.  Borchard  added  several  numbers  In 
response  to  the  warm  applause. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
his  playing  is  his  marked  differentiation 
of  style  according  to  the  epoch  or  in- 
herent nature  of  the  composition,  except 
In  the  case  of  Debussy.  His  perform- 
ance of  the  Sonata  Appasslonata  had 
|  dignity  and  breadth  as  well  as  display; 
the  the  sonata  by  Mozart  was  all  sim- 
plicity and  cheerfulness  under  his  hand; 
the  Chopin  studies  were  brilliant,  pen- 
sive or  graceful,  as  occasion  demanded. 
The  "Butterfly"  etude  and  the  "B'ack 
Key  Study"  were  both  played  somewhat 
too  heavily,  as  was  tho  light  portion  or 
the  Rhapsody  by  Brahms.  "Jardlns  dans 
la  Plule"  was  quite  lacking  In  the  char- 
acteristic Debussy  atmosphere. 

Mr  Borchard's  ability  as  a  technician 
was  more  apparent  yesterday  than  were 


Miss  Beatrice  Herford,  In  her  original 
monologue,  delighted  a  fair-sized  audi- 
ence at  Chlokering  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  program  consisted  of  "A 
Professional  Boarder,"  "The  Caller," 
"The  Matinee  Girls,"  and  "A  Sociable 
Seamstress." 

"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Shakespeare's 
play,  presented  at  the  Shubert  Theatre 
by  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Miss  Julia  Mar- 
lowe and  company. 

nnnthtta,   Mr.  William  Harris 

vfficenUo " .' ....... ..V.  ..Mr.  Erlo  Blind 

lucentlo"  ..  .  .  .  .  .  Mr.  Frederick  Lewi, 

Petruchlo,  a  suitor  to  Katherln^.  gotneTn 

aTemlo  Mr.  France  Bendtson 

Hortensto  Mr.  "Thorn".  Coleman 

Tranlo   Mr  John  Taylor 

Blonde'llo.'  Mr.  Albert  S.  Howson 

clrumlo  ......Mr.  Rowland  Buckstone 

Ka  herlne   Mies  Marlowe 

Sranca.     .... .  ..... ..-Mia.  Norah  Lamlson 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


scenes,  and  kept  lh  intelligent  restraint 
her  lighter  playing  as  the  complexion 
of  the  sketch  changed.  She  was  cap- 
ably assisted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Emer- 
son and  H.  Pell-Trenton,  William  J.  W. 
Dean  and  Bernard  Thornton. 

A  mystifying  act  is  that  of  Onalp. 
Seme  might  describe  his  work  as  mental 
telepathy,  while  "hypnotism"  might  be 
hazarded  by  others.  No  word  is  spoken 
during  the  performance.  The  subject 
is  treated  with  a  passage  of  the  hands, 
seated  at  a  piano  and  begins  to  play. 

Presently  the  piano  moves  steadily  up- 
ward, while  the  player  sits  before  the 
instrument,  but  without  a  chair.  Sud- 
denly, at  the  suggestion  of  Onaip,  the 
piano  and  player  revolve  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  windmill.  It  is  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  feature  that  a  large  and 
small  Iron  hoop  are  passed  around  the 
piano  and  player,  respectively,  and  the 
whole  stage  is  undressed  to  show  no 
mechanical  contrivance  is  used. 

Harry  Williams  and  Jean  Schwartz, 
\irlters  of  popular  songs,  sing  and 
play  some  of  their  own  compositions 
and  gain  much  applause. 

lr  "Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  Ja.,"  Edward 
Jolly,  Winifred  Wild  and  Lex  Neal 
have  a  comedy  piano  and  singing  act 
that  is  as  novel  as  It  is  entertaining. 

Tom  Mahoney  made  his  first  Boston 
appearance  as  a  story-teller  and  singer 
of  Irish  songs.  His  act  was  breezy  and 
not  without  a  sentimental  touch. 

Gus  Edwards's  "Kountry  Kids,"  in  a 
rural  musical  sketch,  gave  a  lively  per. 
formance  that  excelled  in  its  dancing 
numbers. 

Others  that  contributed  to  the  good 
program  were  Harry  Tsuada,  Japanase 
equilibrist;  the  Musical  Johnsons,  xylo- 
i  phone  soloists,  and  the  Camille  Trio,  bar 

performers. 


Fanny  Ward  in  Amusing  Sketch — 
The  Mysterious  Onaip. 


Much  was  naturally  expected  of  Miss 
Fanny  Ward  and  her  company  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  last  evening,  for  the 
bill  had  been  a  crescendo  of  excellent 
acts  up  to  the  time  for  her  appearance. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  English 
actress  met  expectations,  nor  should 
the  sketch  be  lightly  passed  over. 

In  "An  Unlucky  Star"  Miss  Ward 
h*s  an  opportunity  to  measure  her 
versatility,  for  the  unwinding  of  the 
slory  of  the  frivolous  actrees  Is  en- 
grosslngly  emotional,  now  suggesting 
a  tragedy  and  swinging  Into  farce. 

As  Peggy  Starr  Miss  Ward  displayed 
■with    uncommon    art    the  emotional 


I  Mr.  W. 
Somerset 
Maugham 


Mr.  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  who  left 
Boston  last  Saturday 
night,  after  a  visit  of 
a  few  days,  Is  best 
known  here  as  the  author  of  ingenious 
I  and  witty  comedies,  "Lady  Frederick," 
"Jack  Straw,"  "Mrs.  Dot,"  "Penelope." 
He  was  originally  Intended  for  the  medi- 
cal profession.  He  entered  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  but  never  practised  as  a  ai»»ir 

clan.  Instead  of  which,  as  Judge  Boom-  | 

pointer  would  say,  he  became  a  novelist.  . 

The  first  book  by  this  dramatist,  who  | 
now  delights  in  depicting  the  tea-cup 
lives  and  ohatterlng  adventures  of  ladles 
and  gentlemen  and  of  all  them  that  "go 
down  Into  the  west  In  broughams,"  was 
"Liza  of  Lambeth,"  a  story  of  the  slums, 
a  story  of  the  kind  characterized  as  a 
"powerful  study."  He  wrote  other  nov- 

|ela  and  a  book  of  travels  In  Spain  be- 
fore he  beoame  known  as  a  dramatist. 

His  "Schlffbruechlg,"  a  drama  In  Ger- 
man, was  produced  at  Berlin  In  1901.  and 
his  first  English  play.  "A  Man  of 
Honor."  In  London  In  1904.  Mr.  Mau- 
gham was  then  a  serlous-mlnded  dram- 
atist, and  he  believed  that  the  stage 
had  a  mission.  Either  he  saw  a  great 
light,  or  he  was  disappointed  at  the  in- 
difference of  the  public,  for  he  suddenly 
announced  his  intention  of  writing  plays 
solely  to  entertain,  to  amuse  men  and 
women.  He  has  done  this  With  consider- 
able success,  and  at  one  time  he  was 
envied  by  all  his  colleagues,  because  four 
of  his  comedies  were  playing  concurrent- 
ly In  London.  -£5 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Maugham 
writes  for  women  rather  than  men,  and 
that  he  Is  a  dramatist  for  duchesses. 
The  remark  Is  Ill-natured,  and  not  well- 
founded.  "Jack  Straw"  and  "Lady  Fred- 
erick" are  certainly  not  for  women  only. 
"Penetope"  is  practically  an  accurate  | 
report  of  talk  and  gossip  around  a  tea  i 
table  In  a  well-appointed  English  house.  | 
Personally,  Mr.  Maugham,  is,  like  j 
Baptlsta  Mlnola.an  affableand courteous  . 
gentleman,  but  absorptive  in  conversa- 
tion, not  responsive,  wishing  that  others 
should  take  the  initiative.  Thus  pos- 
sibly be  collects  material  for  his  new 
comedy  on  American  life  and  manners. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  more  observ- 
ing than  the  Count  at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunt- 
er's and  yet  Mr.  Maugham's  stay  In 
this  country  is  not  much  longer  than 
the  Count's  in  England.  Over  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Maugham  wished  to  see  Pitts- 
burg more  than  any  place  In  the  world, 
because  he  had  heard  that  there  never, 
was  a  more  ugly  city,  and  he  didn't  be- 
lieve It. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  he  is  content  to  write 
merely  for  the  amusement  and  the  di- 
gestion of  audiences.  His  comedy 
"Smith"  is  now  running.  When  he  was 
asked  last  week  If  he  knew  the  tragedy 
"Smith"  by  the  late  John  Davidson,  he 
shook  his  head.  Now  Davidson's  trag- 
edy is  in  some  respects  funnier  than  any 
comedy  by  Mr.  Maugham;  but  Davidson 
died  rather  than  sacrifice  his  Ideals  for 
the  sake  of  popular  applause. 


84^.  ' 

SCHUMANN-HEINK'S  RECITAL 

A  Cyolo  by  Schumann  and  Various 
Songs  Heard  In  Symphony  Hall. 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE. 
Schumann-Heink  (cave  a  sons 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
r    Hall.     Mrs.   Katherlne  Hott- 
lli  was  the  accompanist.    The  pro- 
IncludeJ  Schumann's  "Woman's 
and  Life":  "His  Image."  "He.  the 
st  of  Them  All,"  "I  Cannot  Be- 
lt." "Thou  Ring-  Upon  My  Fin- 
"Bridal  Day,"  "Tears  of  Happl- 
"Love's  Delight."  "Forsaken"; 
dwlck.  "When  I  Am  Dead";  M.  H. 
ler  "Light";  M.  T.  Salter,  "Cry  of 
hel"-    Harold.    "Child's  Prayer"; 

Gersdorff.  "Mach  Mtoh  Seellg, 
n  Jesu"  (with  organ  accompanl- 
it);  Blaet.  Agnus  Del  (with  organ, 
in  and  piano  accompaniment..  Mr. 
rsaall,  organist;  Mr.  Hoffman,  vlo- 
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pirlon  or  undue  expectation.  »» 
Its  numbers,  indeed,  savored  dlstlnotly 

of  the  schoolroom. 

Nevertheless,  through  this  medium 
he  managed  to  convey  the  impression  of 
technical  mastery  and  considerably 
more  than  the  average  degree  of  musi- 
cal personality.  His  playing  of  the 
Ballade  by  Grieg  was  In  every  way  a 
delight.  It  was  full  of  suggestion. 
Stelnert  Hall,  the  Insistent  and  Intru- 
sive stiffness  of  concert  room  and 
audience,  vanished  while  In  tones  was 
«vt»ked  the  shifting  pageantry  of  the 
north,  as  the  player  brought  vividly  to 
the  listener  all  there  Is  In  this  music  of 
the  tender,  the  brooding,  the  fantastlo 
or  the  grostesque. 

This  degree  of  magnetism  was  by  no 
means  apparent  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. Yet  at  all  times  Mr.  Fischer  ex- 
hibited ease  and  commendable  restraint. 
He  did  not  try  to  Intimidate  or  bully 
the  audience.  He  did  not  play  all  the 
time  as  fast  or  as  loud  as  Is  humanly 
possible.  He  showed  respect  for  the 
composer,  the  piano  and  the  audience. 
But  what  is  worth  still  more,  ho 
showed  that  he  Is  capable  of  sensing 
and  revealing  a  personality  of  his  own. 


Schumann's  cyole,  "Frauenllebe  und 
Leben."  is  of  a  peculiarly  intimate 
nature*.  The  poems  describe  the  emo- 
tions of  the  betrothed,  the  wife,  the 
mother,  the  widow,  and  to  these 
poems  Schumann  set  muslo  that 
Is  both  frankly  passionate  and  dream, 
lly  ecstatic.  Some  object  to  the  frank- 
EbBS  of  Rossetti's  "House  of  Life," 
and  in  certain  editions  one  of  the  son- 
nets, one  of  the  most  beautiful,  Is 
omitted.  In  like  manner  some  might 
insist  that  Schumann's  cycle,  as  other 
music  of  the  oomposer.  Is  for  a  few 
friends,  not  for  the  garish  concert 
hall. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  German 
m  the  expression  of  wedded  life  by  the 
poet  and  the  composer,  and  It  Is  not  ex- 
travagant or  chauvinistic  for  a  German 
to  say  that  only  his  countrywomen  can 
sing  the  songs  with  true  and  full  sig- 
nificance. Certainly  no  English  woman, 
no  American,  could  give  some  of  the 
songs  the  meaning  with  which  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  charges  them. 

The  American,  for  years,  like  her  Eng- 
I  Ilsh  sister,  has  been  taught  to  repress 
emotion  and  to  consider  nuptial  passion 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  discussed,  much 
less  sung  before  a  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence It  Is  also  not  easy  to  think  of  the 
cycle  sung  by  an  Italian,  for  a  certain 
German  homeliness  and  a  simplicity 
akin  to  naivete  are  Indispensable.  When 
this  cycle  Is  sung  with  attention,  first  of 
all.  to  the  laws  governing  "bel  canto," 
the  songs  are  comparatively  ineffective 
The  cycle  should  be  sung  In  the  better 
German  manner;  in  other  words,  by 
!  Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 

Of  these  songs,  the  most  effective  In 
I  all  respects  by  reason  of  the  perform- 
'ance  was  the  last  one  of  the  group,  In 
'which  the  singer  expressed  with  noble 
and  pathetic  simplicity  the  grief,  the 
desolation,  the  hopelessness,  of  the 
9       ' i&  Toman. 

Wk  died  enthusiastically  by  the  large 
at  .-nee  Mme  Schumann-Heink  sang 
Schubert's  "Erlklng"  and  here  she  un- 
fortunately went  back  to  disturbing 
mannerisms  of  which.  It  was  thought 
she  had  freed  herself.  The  first  stanza 
(was  sung  spacmodlcally,  with  discon- 
nected words,  almost  with  a  disregard 
jf  proper  accent;  and  the  rest  of  the 
performance  was  too  ventriloquistlc. 

Soon  afterward  In  "Light"  she  showed 
that  stfe  was  mistress  of  a  fine  legato 
and  effective  declamation. 

The  feature  of  the  concert,  however, 
was    the   remarkable   performance  of 
"The  Cry  of  Rachel."  which  as  sung 
I  by  Mme  Schumann-Heink,  was  a  song 
I  of    heart-breaking    pathos    and  epic 
|  grandure.    It  was  a  pity  that  she  did 
not  end  the  second  group  with  this  In 
tensely  dramatic  song. 

Harold's  "Child's  Prayer'1  is  well 
enough  In  Its  place  with  other  light  and 
amusing  ditties,  and  the  audience  was 
delighted  with  It.  Mme.  Schumann 
Helnk  Is  a  comedian  as  well  as  a  tra 
gedian  In  song,  and  she  sang  the  prayer 
with  comic  force.  But  the  prayer  should 
not  have  come  Immediately  after  "The 
jQry  of  Rachel."  The  contrast  was  too 
marked. 

The  singer  was  vocally  well  disposed, 
and  her  organ  Is  still  one  of  rare  beauty 
and  power.  Throughout  the  concert 
there  were  memorable  moments.  The 
audience  was  deeply  appreciative,  and 
the  singer  added  songs  In  answer  to 
applause. 


MISS  NIELSIN 
AS  "BUTTERFLY" 


The  performance  evidently  gave  the 
largo  and  brilliant  audience  much  pleas- 
ure, and  not  the  least  Interested  of  the 
spectators  were  Mmes.  Melba  and  Nor-  | 
dloa. 

And  yet  no  matter  how  well  Puccini's  i 
music  Is  sung,  no  matter  how  skilled  | 
the  actors  may  be,  the  story  Itself  Is 
repulsive  and  cruel.  As  told  by  Mr. 
Long  it  was  short  and  pathetic.  In  the 
opera  there  Is  a  plllng-up  of  the  agony. 
There  Is  no  need  whatever  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Pinkerton  In  a  scene 
that  Is  as  preposterous  as  it  Is  offen- 
sive. No  wonder  that  the  Parisians  re- 
sented this  insult  to  Cho-Cho-San  so 
that  when  "Madama  Butterfly"  Is  per- 
formed In  that  city  Pinkerton's  wife, 
exulting  In  her  legal  union,  does  not 
come  on  the  stage. 

The  operas  on  Friday  night  will  be, 
as  follows:  Debussy's  "L'Enfant 
Prodlgue"  (Mme.  Nielsen,  Messrs.  | 
Lassalle  and  Blanchart);  a  scene  fromi 
Rachmaninoff's  "Gelzlge  Rltter"  (Mr. 
Baklanoff);  Mascagnl's  "Cavallerla| 
Rustloana"  (Mmes.  Mells,  Czaplinska, 
Roberts,  Messrs.  McCormack  and  For-  | 
narl.")  

S  HUBERT  THEATRE— "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  Chief  members  of 
cast: 

Prince  of  Morocco  Thomas  Coleman 

Prince  of  Arragon   Franco  Benfltseii 

Antonio        ..;  Sydney  Mather 

Bagnio'.         I      .:!:.,  Frederick  bwta 

Gratlano  iErlc,rBliod 

Lorenzo  ~  ;T,0hnoT,a^ 

ci.vloolt   Mr.  Sothorn 

Tubal  ... 7.7. .7.7.7. .  .Albert  S.  Howson 

Launcelot  Qobbo...._  Rowland  Buckstona 

Portia  .  .  —  M's3  Marlowe 

Nerissa.  '.'.*.'.  Miss  Nora  Lamison 

jeaslca   ....Miss  Leonora  Chippendale 


first  'concert  of  the.  ooneoildated  socle- 1 

ties  Mr  Fiedler  conduoted.  Granville 
Bantock's  "Omar  Khayyam,"  part  one, 
was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time.  The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Mar- 
garet Keyes,  George  Harris,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  Maltland.  Mr.  Marshall  was  the 
organist. 

Mr.  Bantock  has  set  muslo  to  iOl 
quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam,  or,  rather, 
to  the  ouatralns  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
There  was  once  an  Englishman,  one 
Richard  Simpson,  who  set  music  to  all 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  a  selec- 
tlon  of  13  was  published.  The  English 
are  a  hardy,  adventurous  folk. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  "Rubal- 
yat"  Is  not  an  encouraging  subjeot  for 
musical  treatment;  that  It  has  no  con- 
nected story;  that  It  Is  contemplative 
rather  than  dramatto;  that  there  Is  no 
opportunity  for  a  logical  ollmax.  Mr. 
Bantock  attempted  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  assigning  certain  quatrains  to 
a  contralto;  the  Beloved;  to  a  tenor,  the 
Poet,  and  to  a  baritone,  the  Philosopher. 


It  might  also  be  said  that, 


RECITAL  BY  KURT  FISCHER. 

I  Delightful  Piano  Program  Presented 
In  Stelnert  Hall^  „ 

■  —  W  '  ^-  ' 

Kurt  Fischer  gave  his  first  piano 
recite  1  In  Boston  last  night  In  Stelnert 
Hall.    The  program  was  as  follows-. 

Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasle  and 
Vugue:  Beethoven,  Sonata,  opus  »7; 
Grieg,  Ballade  Opus  24;  Chopin,  Scher- 
zo, Opus  39;  Nocturne,  Opus  13;  Liszt, 
Valse  Impromptu,  paraphrase  of 
••Rlgoletto." 

i  Wot  only  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  but  Boston  as  well,  may 
[Justly  take  pride  In  counting  among  ita 
local  musicians  one  of  the  endowment 
—4  attainment  of  Mr.  Fischer.  As  was 
•h«ps  becoming,  his  program  offered 


By  Philip  hale. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Puccini's 
"Madama  Butterfly."  Mr.  Contl  con- 
ducted. 

R„tt«rflv  .MlBa  Nielsen 

BSSSr  .7.. . . .Mme.  Fornia 

K»?e  Pinkerton     .   Mlsa  Sivartz 

K  B  p"nkertSn      H    .........Mr.  Jadlowker 

B^^:r::::^::.Mi.  Wi 

YakusWe         ' ' - .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  ■ .  .Mr.  Mogan 

I "commlssario  "imperial.  Mr  Mont.  « 

l'Offlciale  dol  Registro.  TK..BbS2S 

La  Madre  di  Clo-do-San. . „ . . . ... -Miss  Rogers 

La  CugYn'a'.'.  Mme.  Savage 

Mr.  Jadlowker  sang  the  part  of  Pink- 
erton for  the  first  time  In  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Mme.  Fornia.  formerly 
Miss  Newman  of  Mr.  Savage's  English 
Grand  Opera  Company,  was  heard  in 
this  opera  house  last  season  as  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opsra  Company. 

Miss  Nielsen  was  heard  here  as  Cho- 
Cho-San  last  season.  Her  composition  of 
the  part  is  now  more  elaborate  and  in 
the  second  act  she  plays  with  more 
finesse  and  also  with  a  greater  Inten- 
sity She  is  now  more  effective  in  this 
act  than  in  the  first.  Before  the  mar- 
riage she  takes  herself  too  seriously, 
there  Is  too  little  suggestion  of  coquetry ; 
there  Is  not  the  light  and  dainty  touch. 

Perhaps  Miss  Nielsen  thinks  she  s 
thus  more  In  keeping  with  the  true 
Japanese  character  and  does  not  wish 
to  be  an  operetta  Madama  Butterfly, 
for  Miss  Nielsen  has  her  own  ideas 
about  the  characters  she  impersonates; 
she  works  out  her  own  theories.  But 
the  Japanese  in  Puccini's  opera  are 
Italians  masquerading  in  the  costumes 
I  of  Nippon,  and,  although  the  program 
book  assures  us  that  Cho-Cho-San  is 
]  "a  sweet  and  innocent  little  native 
maid,"  she  Is  not  the  moment  she 
comes  on  the  stage  a  heroine  con- 
scious of  her  doom  or  suspecting  a 
tragic  ending.  Miss  Nielsen  sang  with 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the 
text  and  the  situations. 

Mme.  Fornia  did  not  characterise 
Suzuki,  although  she  sang  acceptably. 
We  have  seen  In  Boston  only  one 
Suzuki  who  was  impassive,  stoical,  al- 
most mysterious,  yet  devoted  to  her 
mistress  and  that  was  the  Suzuki  of 
Miss  Behne.  Nor  did  Mr.  Blanchart 
make  much  of  Sharpless.  The  part  may 
be  called  a  thankless  one  by  a  baritone 
who  insists  on  his  aria  although  the 
action  is  delayed  by  it;  but  Sharpless 
may  be  played  so  that  he  stands  out  a 
striking  and  sympathetic  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Giaccone  gave 
Goro  a  decided  profile.  Whether  an> 
Japanese  would  thus  deport  himself  Is  a 
question  that  need  not  be  Pressed.  It 
would  not  be  well  to  Inquire  eurto»sly 
Into  the  realism  of  the  playwright  or 
the  adapting  librettists.  No  doubt  to 
tnl  Japanese  "Madama  Butterfly"  Is,  In 
rnW  respects,  as  faithful  a  representa- 
tion of  their  life  and  customs  as  The 

^"jadlowker  was  a  capital  Pinker- 
ton  He  sang  fluently  and  with  varied 
musical  eloquence.  Pinkerton  is  the 
meanest  cad  In  all  opera,  but  this  was 
gotten  when  Mr.  Jadlowker  sang.  He 
carried  himself  well,  and  he  was  youth. 
SS Tin  appearance.  There  are  tenors 
taking  the  part,  who  remind  one  of  the 
lieutenant  that  has  seen  long  serv  ce 
and  not  risen  In  rank  on  account  of  ln- 
tHgues  and  jealousies.  This  Pinkerton 
was  almost  an  agreeable  person  even 
when  he  was  most  caddish.  The  spec 
tato?  was  inclined  to  forgive  him  with 
the  excuse  of  the  thoughtlessness  of 

y  The'  chorus  was,  ae  usual,  excellent. 
Trfe  stage  effect  at  the  end  ol : the  sec ond 
act  was  admirably  managed,  and  the 
whole  effect  of  the  production  was  plct 
uresque.  There  was  only  one  thing  that 
destrov«d  illusion,  the  substitution  of  a 
doll  for  a  live  child,  but  this  was  beyond 
control    of   Messrs.    Russell  and 


Eric 

Wolfgang 


A  boy  of  thirteen 
years      has  excited 
the  wonder  of  many 
In  Europe,  not  by  a 
Korngold  prodigious  display  of 
mathematical  ability,  not  by  surpris- 
ing feats  on  the  piano  or  violin,  but 
by  composing  music  that  leads  men 
like    Richard     Strauss     and  Arthur 
Nlkisch  to  proclaim  him  a  genius.  His 
name  Is  Erlo  Wolfgang  Korngold.  and 
he  is  the  son  of  a  Viennese  muslo 
critic.    A  pantomime  with  music  by 
the  boy  has  been  produced  with  suc- 
cess at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  In 
Vienna,   and  a  piano   trio   has  been 
published. 

This  trio  was  performed  not  long 
ago  in  New  York.  The  precocity  of 
the  boy  as  shown  In  this  music  was 
admired,  but  the  critics  shook  sorrow- 
ful heads  because  the  composition  Is 
ultra-modern.  Mr.  Finck  of  the  Even- 
ing Post  declared  the  boy's  "clever- 
ness" as  "uncanny  and  discouraging." 
He  implored  the  father  to  ourb  his 
son's  "Strausslan  proclivities,"  to 
teach  him  horror  of  dissonances.  Other 
..critics  wrote  In  like  vein.  He  should 
go  back  to  Mozart  and  be  simple, 
orthodox,  a  good  little  boy. 

The  boy  is  evidently  a  child  of  his 
perldd   who   speaks   the   musical  lan- 
guage of  his  period.    If  he  really  has 
talent,   It   Is    impossible   for    him  to 
think  naturally  the  musical  thought* 
of  the  18th  century  or  of  the  early  Vic- 
torian years.    It  Is  natural  for  him 
to  WTite  as  he  does;  to  write  as  though 
Schumann.  Wagner.   Strauss,  Franck, 
Debussy  had  never  lived  would  be  un- 
natural.    A  composer  shows  affecta- 
tion or  inability  if  he  writes  as  a  man 
of  a   century   long   past,    unless   he  1 
think  in  that  manner  as  a  tour  de , 
force,  for  a  special  artistic  purpose. 
If  a  young  man  shows  a  fine  poetlo 
gift    should  he  be  compelled  to  cast 
his  thoughts  In  the  rigid  couplets  of 
pope,   as    though    Shelley   and  Swin- 
burne had  not  given  to  the  English 
language  freedom  In  rhythm  and  rare 
metrical  beauty? 

Music  is  not  an  art  of  fixed  and 
determined  formulas.  There  must  al- 
ways be  form,  but  the  expression  of 
form  changes  with  the  years  and  har- 
monic systems  change,  as  artiste  be- 
come more  subtle  and  imaginative. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Interval 
of  a  third  was  called  a  aissonance  and 
the  purists  objected  to  u.  The  won- 
der is  that  critics  who  fought  for 
Wagner  and  reproached  many  for  be- 
lieving that  "music  stopped  with 
Mendelssohn"  now  swear  that  music 
stopped  with  Wagner;  that  they  rail 
at  Strauss,  d'Indy,  Debussy.  Loeffler 
as  extravagant,  sensationalists,  dan- 
gerous men  of  dark  designs.  For 
this  reason  they  would  set  back  the 
hands  of  young  Korngold's  little  clock. 


CECILIA  SOCIETY 


Bantock's  "Omar  Khayyam' 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Cecilia  Society  with  the  Boston 
Svmphony  orchestra  gave  the  first  con- 
cert of  a  series  of  three  last  night  In , 
Symphony   Hall.     Thl.   was   also  the] 


while 

'Omar  Kahyyam"  might  serve  as  the 
title  of  a  symphonic  poem,  In  which 
the  imaginative  would  find  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Persian's  philosophy  of  lire 
and  even  translations  of  certain  quat- 
rains Into  tones,  the  p6etry  Itself  as  a  . 
text  for  an  oratorio  is  so  inherently  I 
beautiful  and  '  expressive  that  music 
v.rltten  for  It  must  necessarily  fall  far 
below.  There  are  poems  by  Shelley 
anc,  Swinburne  that  are  defiantly 
musical.  Only  a  bold  man  would  at- 
tempt to  enhance  the  beauty  of  theee 
lines: 

Prom  the  bountiful  Infinite  West,  from  the 
happy  memorial  places, 
Full  of  the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly 

delight  of  the  dead, 
Where  ttie  fortunate  islands  are  lit  with  the 
light  of  ineffable  faces, 
And  the  sound  of  a  sea  without  wind  Is 

about  them,  and  sunset  is  red. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  muslo  that 
could  vie  with  Coleridge's  "Kubla 
Khar."  or  Poe's  "Haunted  Palace," 
while  orchestral  muslo  without  words, 
suggested  by  these  poems,  might  be 
highly  Imaginative,  rarely  poetic. 

Mr.  Bantock,  however,  was  greatly 
daring.  He  has  had  a  passion  for  orien- 
tal music  and  has  composed  much  that 
is  pseudo-oriental.  As  a  young  man  he 
contemplated  uniting  24  or  more  sym- 
phonic poems  to  illustrate  "The  Curse 
of  Kehama."  Prom  this  fell  purpose  he 
was  fortunately  dissuaded,  after  he  had 
composed  only  two  or  three. 

The  strength  of  his  "Omar  Khayyam" 
is  in  the  instrumentation,  which  is  rich, 
varied,  ingenious,  now  gorgeous,  now 
dramatic,  and  almost  always  interesting. 
His  treatment  of  voices  is  not  so  success- 
ful. Whether  he  writes  for  chorus  or 
for  solo  singers  he  delights  In  difficult 
intervals,  clumsy  vocal  phrases,  passages 
that  are  effective  only  by  reason  of  the 
accompanying  orchestra.  He  often  gives 
a  climax  to  the  voices  where  they  are 
naturally  weakest.  His  melodic  gift  Is  a 
small  one.  When  he  succeeds  in  main- 
taining a  flowing  melody  It  Is  usually 
commonplace  and  saccherlne,  as  In  the 
long  duet  for  contralto  and  tenor;  as  in 
an  orchestral  passage  where  there  is  a 
song  for  the  horns.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  Interludes  between  choral  or  solo 
passages  is  excessive  and  distracting. 

Mr.  Bantock  also  delights  In  endless  j 
repetitions  of  a  phrase,  which  Is 
tossed  from  one  part  to  another.  He 
plays  the  same  trick  In  the  orchestra. 
Perhaps  his  love  of  "orientalism"  In 
music  leads  him  into  this  monotonous 
repetition.  There  are  pages  when  his 
study  or  invention  of  oriental  music 
serves  him  well,  as  In  the  chorus 
"And  we,  that  now  make  merry  In 
the  Room  they  left,"  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  work.  He| 
can  be  dramatic  with  a  sudden  stroke,, 
as  when  the  sun  "Strikes  the  Sultan's 
Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light."  But 
nothing  so  quickly  becomes  weari- 
some in  music  as  deliberate  exoticism, 
and  In  spite  of  the  instrumentation 
much  of  "Omar  Khayyam"  would  be 
tiresome,  were  not  the  hearer  able  to 
find  solace  and  an  incentive  to  medi- 
tation in  the  words  themselves. 

In  20  or  30  orchestral  measures  Mr. 
Bantock  endeavors  to  portray  the 
desert  but  Fellcien  David  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  have  been  more  successful  In 
this  musical  portraiture  while  Borodin 
has  surpassed  him  in  expressing  im- 
measurable distance  and  utter  loneli- 
ness "The  Caravan"  with  its  male 
chorus  singing  at  first  with  closed  lips 
is  effective. 

Let  the  music  of  "Omar  Khayyam  '  be 
sung  with  only  a  piano  accompaniment, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  choruses  and 
solos  would  appear  to  be  laboriously  con. 
celved,  inexpressive,  needlessly,  and  In- 
effectively difficult,  with  few  fine 
thoughts,  with  little  true  nobility  or 
grandeur.  It  Is  the  orchestra  that 
gives  this  work  Its  Interest,  and  In  this 
field  Mr.  Bantock  shows  uncommon 
technical  skill  and  a  fantastical  spirit. 

The  orchestra,  unfortunately  for  the 
general  effect,  was  too  assertive,  con- 
stantly dominating.  Often  the  chorus 
was  faintly  heard;  often  the  solo  sing- 
ers suffered.  The  performance  was  or- 
chestral with  the  assistancs  of  a  chorus 
and  three  solo  singers.  This  was  not 
because  the  orchestra  was  too  large  and 


tKe  slnpers  too"T5Bf~K'or  was  it  because 
tM  chorus  was  l5I#6quate.  The  Cecilia 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  tonal  qual- 
ity and  Its  technical  ability. 

The  orchestra  was  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  conduotor.  or  the  conductor 
had  not  a  keen  sense  of  proportion. 
Bairtock's  score  abounds  In  indications 
for  nuances,  in  Indications  of  Dynamic 
f  force.  These  were  too  often  disre- 
garded. Even  ordinary  slackenings  and 
qulckenlngs  of  pace  were  not  often  ob- 
served. Passages  marked  piano  were 
attacked  forte,  or  when  they  were  be- 
gun softly  they  at  once  became  feverish 
when  they  should  have  been  quietly 
maintained.  There  were  also  strange 
and  unaccountable  misconceptions  of 
tempo.  Solemn  measures  were  thus 
robbed  of  their  impresstveness.  At  other 
times  choruses  were  taken  at  so  furious 
a  pace  that  no  body  of  singers  could 
have  sung  the  notes. 

The  performance  of  the  Cecilia  chorus. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  was 
highly  creditable.  The  solo  singers  were 
also  excellent.  Miss  Keyes  sang  with 
breadth,  tenderness  and  understanding. 
Mr.  Harris  phrased  with  fine  intelli- 
gence, and  Mr.  Maitland,  who  sang  hero 
for  the  first  time,  declaimed  dramatic- 
ally the  lines  of  the  pessimistic  Persian. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  much 
interested,  and  there  was  generous  ap- 
plause after  the  first  section  of  the 
work  and  at  thewmJ. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  eighth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler,  conductor,  took  place  yester- i 
day  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. 
Mme.  Melba  was  the  soloist.  The  pro- i 
gram  was  as  follows: 

Kphnny  No.  6.  E  minor.  ■•■T^"'*0"*' 
Recltatlvr,  and  aria  "Dove  Sono  from 

"LeXpsM   dl   Figaro"  ...Moaait 

"Brig*  Fair:  an  Kngllsh  Rhapsody  De)luJ 

Ophelia's  Mad  8cene  from  "Hamlet'^h"omM  ! 

Overture  to  "Der  Freischuets"  yebeJ 

"Briu^  Fair."  by  Dellus..  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  A  folksong 
with  the  same  title  Is  printed  on  a  fly- 
the  score.  The  sons  is  "old  and 
and  perhaps  "the  spinsters  and 
the  knitters  in  the  sun"  and  the  free 
mul  l  did  use  to  chant  it.  The  chief 
Seme  of  the  rhapsody  Is  probably  the 
r  the  old  song,  though  Dellus  does 
ite  this,  and  I  have  been  unable 
I  either  the  ballad  or  the  tune  in 
Ions  of  English  folksongs.  The 
Jfcro  of  the  ballad  is  represented  as  re. 
tiring  to  Brigg  Fair,  there  to  meet  his 
Star.  He  spied  We  own  true  love,  took 
hold  of  her  hand  and  swore  to  be  true 
to  her. 

For  It's  meeting  is  a  pleasure. 

And  parting  la  a  grief. 
But  an  unconatant  lover 
Is  worse  than  a  thief. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  find  in  the  music  of 
Dellus  any  determined  program.  There 
Is  free  pastoral  preluding;    the  chief 
lhame  Is  given  at  first  to  the  oboe,  a 
•pastoral  Instrument.    This  tune  Is  pre- 
vented In  many  ways,  and  there  are 
fcsser  motives.    The  prevailing  mood  Is 
ft  llectlve  or  sombro.   There  Is  no  down- 
Scht  Jollity,  as  might  be  expected  from 
fhe  title.   The  chief  theme,  though  It  Is 
announced  In  a  sprightly  tempo,  has  the  i 
lingo  of  sadness  that  characterizes  so  ] 
many  folk-tunes  even  when  the  words  i 
are  rollicking.  Or  did  Dellus.  as  Sibelius  | 
and  certain  other  composers,  Invent  his 
chief  theme  after  the  manner  of  a  folk- 
song? 

The  music  of  "Brlgg  Fair"  as  that 
of  "Paris"  by  the  same  composer, ' 
which  was  played  here  last  season, 
has  little  profile  and  little  euphonic 
charm.  The  composer  stands  aloof. 
He  has  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own 
manner  of  expression.  They  cannot 
Justly  be  characterized  as  dry  or  dull. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hearer  feels  as 
though  he  should  like  to  break 
through  the  composer's  shell  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  him. 

The  composer  makes  no  personal  rev- 
elation. He  does  not  scream  his  Joy 
and  sorrow;  he  Is  not  frank;  he  Is  im- 
personal. He  is  apparently  of  no 
■school.  He  writes  as  though  Richard 
Strauss  had  never  existed,  as  though 
there  were  no  ultra-modern  French- 
men, lie  is  said  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  Wagner;  but  there  are  few  If  any 
traces  of  Wagner's  Influence  In  this 
music.  I  suspect  Dellus  of  admiration 
for  Brahms;  but  the  Yorkshlreman  has 
not  caught  the  secret  of  Brahms'  ar- 
chitectural skill. 

The  Instrumentation  of  Dellus  Is 
peculiarly  his  own.  It  has  no  Imme- 
diately attractive  qualities.  It  Is  not 
gorgeous,  it  is  not  cleverly  dis- 
creet; It  is  not  sensuous,  nor 
Ja  it  massively  sonorous.  At  times 
it  seems  as  though  the  com- 
poser chose  deliberately  expression  In 
♦Jlaleet.  It  would  be  unfair  to  charge 
him  with  acidity,  yet  his  thoughts  and 
his  language  have  little  that  Is  genial 
and  kindly,  almost  nothing  that  can 
he  called  emotional.  Dellus  writes  as 
though  he  were  a  solitary,  not  neces- 
IsBrlly  inimical  toward  men  and  wom- 
an, but  willing-  to  live  apart  from 
•them    t  philosophical  analyst  of  dead 


When  all  this  Is  said,  the  music  pro- 
vokes curiosity  to  know'  more  about  the 
inan  himself  and  his  purposes  and  meth- 
ods  as  an  artist;  for  Dellus  Is  by  no 

OPERA  HOUSE  TRIPLE  BILL 


Carmen  Mells  in  "Cavallerla" — Johr 
McCormack  as  Turiddu. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

A  large  audience  was  drawn  by  the 
triple  bill  presented  last  evening  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House. 

Debussy's   "L'Enfant    Prodlgue"  was 

conducted  by  Mr.  Caplet. 

Ua  Miss  Nielsen 

Azael  Mr.  Lapsal!--- 

Slmeon  Mr.  Blanchar' 

Th's  was  followed  ny  a  scene  from 
Rachmaninoff's  "Der  gelzlge  RItter," 
wit1!  Mr.  Baklanoff  as  the  Miser.  Mr. 
Contl  conducted. 

Mascagni's     "Cavallerla  Rusticana" 

was  conducted  by  Mr.  Moranzonl. 

Sanluzza  Mme.  Mells 

Lola  Miss  Czaplinsk  ± 

Mania  Lucia  Ml«s  Roberts 

Turiddu  Mr.  McCormack 

Alflo  Mr.  Pornarl 

While  Debussy's  cantata  was  never 
intended  for  performance  as  an  opera, 
and  was  taken  from  the  shelf  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  publisher  after  the 
composer  had  made  his  reputation,  the  jf 
music  Is  Interesting  to  those  who  wish  | 
tc  follow  Debussy  in  his  development  j 
from  an  orthodox  follower  of  Gounod  j 
and  Massenet  to  his  present  position  as 
un  impressionist,  still  searching  for  new 
expressions  of  beauty. 

Unfortunately  for  this  study  of  devel- 
opment Debussy  revised  his  score  for 
a  music  festival  In  England,  and  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  pages  of  the  j 
present  score  fairly  represent  the  De-  < 
oussy  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Cer-  1 
talnly  the  Debussy  of  1910  must  shud-  j 
der  at  the  thought  of  his  final  chorus,  1 
which  might  have  been  written  by  any  j 
second  rate  English  Doctor  of  Music. 

"L'Enfant  Prodlgue"  serves  another  I 
purpose,  as  a  camponent  of  a  double  | 
bill,  for  this  simple,  pretty  lyric  scene 
serves  as  a  sharp  contrast  to  a  short' 
tragic  opera,  as  the  one  by  Leoncavallo 
or  Mascagni.  The  performance  last 
night  was  loudly  applauded.  Miss 
Nielsen's  voice  was  In  excellent  con- 
dition and  she  and  her  associates  were 
recalled  several  times. 

The  scene  from  Rachmaninoff's  op- 
era might  be  called  a  symphonic  poem 
for  orchestra  and  baritone,  or  a  mono- 
logue with  orchestra,  for  the  chief 
strength  of  the  scene  Is  In  the  or- 
chestral score.  Mr,  Baklanoff  sang 
with  marked  Intensity  and  power,  but 
as  the  greater  number  In  the  audience 
were  unacquainted  with  the  text  and 
knew  only  that  a  miser  was  looking  at 
his  treasure  In  the  cellar  of  his  castle, 
and  apparently  gloating  over  his  wealth, 
the  full  force  of  the  singer's  declama- 
tion was  necessarily  lost.  Rachmani- 
noff's music  Is  more  symphonic  than 
operatic.  It  has  a  gloomy,  sullen  char- 
acter, relieved  only  by  passionate  out- 
bursts. It  Is  often  Impressive  and  at 
times  tedious.  Mr.  Baklanoff  made  the 
Baron  a  living  figure  and  excited  cu- 
riosity as  to  his  antecedents  and  fate. 
For  this  and  for  his  virile  singing  he 
lecelved  three  or  four  hearty  curtain 
calls. 

Mme.  Carmen  Mells  took  the  part  or 
Santuzza  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
and  Mr.  McCormack  sang  for  the  first 
time  In  the  Boston  Opera  House,  and 
was  alsc  heard  here  for  tne  first  time 
as  Turiddu.  Mme.  Mells  sang  and  acted 
with  pathos  and  passion.  She  did  not 
constantly  wear  the  tragic  mask.  Her 
Impersonation  was  varied,  for  it  had 
tender  moments,  and  this  Santuzza  was 
more  sensitive,  more  delicate  In  her 
distress  than  some  who  have  preceded 
her. 

There  was  not  the  exhibition  of  hope- 
less, grim  despair,  with  the  sudden  flash 
of  murderous  vlndlctiveness  that  dis- 
tinguished the  performance  of  Mme. 
Aguglia  In  the  play  Itself.  The  per- 
formance of  Mme.  Metis  was  Interesting 
and  at  times  moving.  It  was  thrilling 
only  In  a  few  moments  of  the  dialogue 
with  Turiddu,  when  there  was  no  sus- 
tained song,  and  the  words  were  as 
moans  and  cries  of  agony. 

Mr.  McCormack  as  a  lyric  tenor  In 
Mr.  Hammersteln's  company  last  sea- 
son gave  great  pleasure  to  Boston  au- 
diences. His  voice  is  of  unusually 
fine  quality,  and  he  uses  It  with  skill. 
Turiddu  Is  hardly  a  part  for  him  to 
display  fully  his  art,  and  the  voice 
Itself  Is  light  for  the  music;  nor  is  he 
the  actor  for  the  brutal  part.  His 
voice  Is  naturally  better  suited  to 
Turlddu's  farewell  to  his  mother  than 
to  the  scene  with  Santuzza.  Never- 
theless, the  sympathetic  voice  and  the 
fineness  of  his  style  won  additional 
admirers.  He  will  have  a  far  better 
opportunity  tonight. 

The  chorus  was  effective;  the  stase 
management  was  excellent;  and  Mr. 
Moranzonl  conducted  not  only  with  ths 
requisite  f're  and  fury,  but  with  a  mu- 
sician's appreciation  of  nuances  and 
contrasts. 

The  op'tra  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Faust,"  »  ith  Mmes.  Nordlca,  Swartz, 
Roberts  a  Messrs.  Jadlowker,  Slblria- 
koff,  Bak' .  off  and  Letol.  Mr.  Caplet 
will  condi  .  The  opera  tonight  will  be 
"La  Bohr  with  Mmes.  Nielsen  and 
Camporel  1    Messrs.  McCormack, 

Fornari,  ice,  Pulclnl.    Mr.  Good- 

rich will 


An  Old 
Ring 
Hero 


The.  late  Jem  Mac*.  w;-..« 
of  the  heroic  school  of  boor- 
era.  When  he  drank  .de- 
llght  of  battle  with  his 
peers,  there  was  no  pom- 
pous purse;  there  were  no  profits  ac- 
cruing from  pictures  or  vaudeville.  In 
those  brave  days  one  man  mauled  the 
other  and  the  conquered  went  Into  an 
honorable  retreat  to  nurse  his  wounds. 
Neither  one  "was  without  a  mark." 
Neither  one  gave  a  flippant  account  of 
the  mill  to  the  reporters.  A  fight  was 
then  a  serious  affair.  It  was  epic, 
Homeric.  To  be  the  champion  of  Eng- 
land was  as  fine  a  thing  as  to  conquer 
at  Trafalgar  or  to  be  victor  at  Water- 
loo. 

Mace  was  a  gypsy  by  birth,  and  the 
gypsies  were  handy  with  their  fists 
witness  Mr.  Petulengro.  He  was  of  the 
noble  fine— the  brother  of  lion-faced 
Cribb.  the  thin,  genteel  Belcher,  Ran- 
dall of  Irish  blood.  Bulldog  Hudson, 
six-footed  Tom  Spring,  John  Jackson 
"sole  prop  and  ornament  of  pugilism," 
the  friend  of  Byron  and  George  IV.,  a 
man  of  character  and  agreeable— his 
monument— "a  couchant  Hon  and  a 
naked  athlete  (weeping)"— Is  In  Bromp- 
ton  cemetery.  Mace  would  have  been 
at  ease  with  Turner  and  the  Nonpareil, 
whose  memorable  encounter  was 
watched  by  Keats  for  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  The  poet  described 
the  rapidity  of  the  Nonpareil's  hits  to 
Cowden  Clarke  by  tapping  his  fingers 
on  the  window  pane.  "Bob"  Gregson 
P.  P.  (Poot  of  Pugilism),  who  sat  to 
Lawrence,  was  lectured  upon  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, would  have  made  room  for  him. 
Hazlltt,  whose  account  of  the  fight  be- 
tween Bill  Neate  and  the  Gas-man  is 
Incomparable,  classic,  would  have  paid 
him  honor  only  a  little  less  than  that 
he  lavished  on  Napoleon. 

Some  years  ago  we  read  a  pleasant 
|account  of  Mace  In  his  declining  years. 
7  He  was  pictured  as  sweet-tempered  and 
reminiscent;  Just  and  eulogistic  toward 
departed    rivals,    mildly  contemptuous 
toward  the  deliberately  spectacular  of 
the  degenerate  ring.    It  is  said  that  he 
led  poor,  although  he  "estimated  his 
Innings  from  the  prize  ring  at  J1.250.- 
The  latter  half  of  the  statement 
lb  manifestly  absurd.  Mace  and  his  con- 
emporaries   fought,    first   of   all,  for 
lory.    The  stakes  were  small;  even  In 
he  fight  between  Mace  and  Joe  Goss, 
>nly  £200  a  side.     Pugilism  was  then 
Idealistic  rather  *han  grossly  commer- 
cial.   It  Is  true  that  Mace  was  at  one 
time  In  comfortable  circumstances.  If 
he  lost  his  money,  It  was  through  un- 
fortunate  investments  or  extravagant 
generosity,  for.  he  was  a  temperate  man, 
and  not  a  gambler.   Henley  tells  us  that 
Gregson   was   a    lover   of   tunes  and 
verses.  Jem  Mace  had  also  an  aesthetic 
weakness.   If  we  are_jiot  sadly  In  error 
he  appeared  as  the  wrestler  In  "As  You 
Like  It. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


means  a  weakling  and  he  writes  as 
though  he  could  afford  to  wait  for  the 
avenger  Time. 

They  say  there  Is  a  secret  history  to 
Tschalkowsky's  symphony  In  E  minor; 
that  the  composer  wrote  the  symphjny 
when  he  was  In  a  peculiar  state  of  mind. 
We  know  from  his  diary  and  his  let- 
ters that  he  was  always  In  "a  state  of 
mind.''  Deeply  depressed  during  the 
process  of  composition,  he  was  sure  of 
failure.  After  the  work  was  completed 
he  said  that  It  was  good.  In  his  more 
Important  music  he  took  the  world  into 
Ms  confidence;  he  poured  out  his  com- 
plaints, his  longings,  his  despair  to  any 
man  In  the  concert  halL 

Such  revelations  are  always  Interest- 
ing when  there  Is  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity. There  Is  more  drama  In  the 
fifth  symphony  than  In  three-fourths  of 
Che  operas,  and  Mr.  Fiedler  gave  a 
dramatic  reading.  The  Finale  had  never 
been  played  here  before  with  the  ap- 
propriate wlldness,  and  never  before 
had  this  Finale  seemed  so  elemental 
and  impressive. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  Mme. 
Melba  again.  There  Is  no  voice  like 
unto  her  voice  with  Its  peculiar  quality 
of  childlike  freshness  and  simplicity,  Its 
incomparable,  golden,  haunting  timbre. 
With  what  exquisite  tonal  quality  and 
flawless  art  she  sang  the  ballad  in 
Ophelia's  scene!  How  deft  her  delivery 
of  the  Countess's  recitative!  How  pure 
was  Mozart's  melodic  line!  There  were 
times  when  there  were  traces  of  a  colJ 
from  which  she  was  suffering,  but  these 
were  few.  She  sang  with  the  gracious 
dignity  that  has  alwayB  characterized 
her  In  the  presence  of  an  audience,  and 
the  audience  of  yesterday  was  enthu- 
siastic In  recognition  and  appreciation. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  of  those  of  Deo.  16-17  will 
be  as  follows:  Beethoven,  symphony  In 
A  major.  No.  7;  Rubinstein,  concerto  In 
D  minor.  No';  4,  for  piano  (Josef  Hof- 
mann,  pianist);  Debussy,  "Rondes  de 
Prlntemps"  (repeated  by  request);  Wag- 
ner, overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man."       '  (■:       ■  ' 

S HUBERT  THEATRE— E.  H.  Sothern 
and  Julia  Marlowe  In  "Twelfth  Night." 
The  cast: 

Orslno  Frederick  Lewis 

Kabastlan  Sydney  Mather 

Antonio  ,  William  Harris 

A  Sea  Captain  John  Taylor 

Sir  Toby  Belch  Rowland  Buckstono 

sir  Andrew  Aguecneek. .  .Malcomb  Bradloy 

Malvollo  Mr.  Sothern 

Fabian  Thomas  Coleman 

I-'este,  a  clown  Albert  S.  Howson 

Olivia  mIsji  Alma  Kruger 

l  lo'a  Miss  Marlowe 

Maria  Mlsi  Norah  Lamison 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


Gaylord 
Quex's 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived the  following 
letter: 

r,        .   .  ^     Boston,  Nov.  30,  1910. 
Complaint  Eaitorof  the  Herald: 

I  earnestly  hope  that  I  am  mistaken 
in  my  fear  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
otherwise  known  to  an  admiring  circle 
of  readers  as  The  Earnest  Student  of 
Scciology,  may  have  passed  to  a  more 
complete  spirituality  In  the  beyond, 
since  I  need  his  large  experience  and 
various  knowledge  for  the  illumination 
of  a  problem  precisely  in  his  line  of 
investigation.  It  may  be  Mr.  Johnson 
himself  that  first  pointed  out  the  char- 
acteristic arrogance  of  the  hotel  clerk 
and  hie  freely  expressed  contempt  for 
his  guests,  but  if  that  be  the  case  I 
do  not  at  the  moment  recall  his  an- 
alysis of  thie  type  or  his  exposition  of 
the  causes  that  lead  to  that  attitude 
of  mind;  and  so  It  happens  that  I  am 
qulto  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  this  god- 
like trait  should  also  appear  in  the 
manner  of  the  salesman  In  a  Hat  Shop,  i 
It  Is  a  conceivable  matter  of  pride  to 
such  a  one  that  his  labors  bring  him 
into  dally  and  hourly  contact  with 
the  seat  of  intellect  of  his  fellowman; 
his  professional  processes  bring  him 
within  less  than  half  an  Inch  of  the 
human  brain,  and  so  far  his  dally  life 
partakes  of  the  elevating  influences  I 
of  such  Institutions  as  Browning  clubs  I 
and  other  gymnasia  of  Intellect;  but 
a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
i  a  hairdresser  also  enjoys  this  ennobling  . 
[  propinquity,  and  the  tonsorial  artist 
is.  as  a  rule,  the  very  type  of  affability. 

The  mere  association  of  any  man  w;th 
articles  of  great  cost  and  values,  such 
as  hats  have  come  to  be  of  late  years, 
tends,  of  course,  to  develop  In  him  a 
kind  of  unbecoming  haughtiness,  such 
'  as  Is  expressed  by  a  dog  sitting  In  an 
I  automobile-,  but  I  hesitate  to  attribute 
jto  a  fellow  human  being  so  ignoble  a 
I  trait  upon  no  better  ground  than  Is 
afforded  by  my  purely  amateur  specula-  \ 
Can  snd  will  Mr.  Johnson  assist 
GAYLORD  QUE-X. 


tlons. 
me? 


The 

Search  for 
Mr.  Johnson 


Mr.  Quex  must  have 
spent  the  13th  of  last 
month    In    bed    or  In 
the    country,    for  on 
that  day  The  Herald 
published    a    letter    from    Mr.  Herkl- 
i  mer    Johnson    In    which   he  .  narrated 
his  singular  and  thrilling  adventures  In 
Bates  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary.   But  the  days  glide  swiftly  by, 
las  the  old  Sunday  school  hymn  puts  it, 
|  and  the  most  illustrious   mortals  are 
as    quickly    forgotten.     Mr.  Johnson, 
I  who  has  certain  peculiarities,  has  nofL 
confided  his  address    to  The    Herald,  y 
|  When  questioned  he  simply  pointed  with  j 
his  thumb  over  a  shoulder  and  s;iid: 
"I'm  very  comfortable  over  there."  F<d- . 
lowing  the  line  indicated  by  his  thumb, 
we  saw  signs  Indicating  the  sale  of  In-  , 
toxlcating   liquors,    a   massage  parlor1 
and  a  plumber's  shop.    No  doubt  Mr. 
Johnson's  lodgings  were  beyond  In  some 
vast  burgess  warren. 

On  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Quex's  letter, ! 
an  expedition  was  formed  in  search  of  ' 
Mr.  Johnson.    A  band  of  intrepid  re- 
porters gladly  volunteered  prepared  to 
traverse  the  Jungles  of  darkest  Cam- 
bridge and  the  wilds  of  Chestnut  H1H.  > 
There  was  no  news  of  him  in  Bates ; 
Hall    An  attendant,  closely  questioned, 
admitted  that  he  had  not  seen  "that ! 
crank"  for  several  days.    The  attend-  ' 
ant  was  at  once  sternly  rebuked  for' 
•his    irreverence.     An    awful  thought 
came  to  the  minds  of  the  searchers.! 
Pcrliape  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  asphyx-  • 
iated  In  that  very  hall.    Perhaps  some  j 
passionate  genealogist  had  talked  him  ' 
to  a  horrid  death.   Telephone  messages 
were  coming  to  the  Herald  office  in 
quick  succession  and  were  of  a  de- 
spondent note,  when,  lo  and  behold, 
Johnson  himself  appeared  in  the 


Mr 


full  glory  of  a  corduroy  waistcoat, 
checked  trousers,  frock  coat  and  a 
ch;ntz  cravat  that  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  cut  from  an  old  family  bed 

vn  lance. 

He  read  Uie  letter  of  Mr.  Quex  and 
was  eilent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
took  out  of  his  pocket  one  of  his  too 
well  known  cigars,  lighted  It.  threw 
the  match  still  burning  into  the  waste 
basket  and  lifted  up  his  voice. 


Madness 
of 


"It  Is  possible."  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  "that  Mr. 
Quex  Is  in  the  habit  of 

Hatters  i)'-,rchas,nK  his  hats  of 

a  mad  hatter.  It  Is 
not.  necessary  now  to  Inquire  whether 
•hatter"  in  the  familiar  phrase  stands 
for  'alter,'  equivalent  to  'adder.*  Nor 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  ask  why  a 
hatter  should  be  mad.  There  are  mad 
hatters.  The  common  and  familiar 
speech  asserts  it.  Alice  dined  with 
<bne  and  his  conduct  was  truly  extra- 
ordinary. I  now  recall  only  one  treat- 
ise on  hats.  'The  Uats.  of  Humanity,' 


80 


wrote  It 


much  information  about  hats,  from  the 
Kree-cornered  to  the  muKnlfloent  'som- 
brer"  undQUO  dorado  y  galonado.'  but 
I  d<>  not  wmtmbiT  anything  about 
mad  hatters  or  hattars  catalogued  as 
Bane.  Paid  for  his  labor  and  fancy 
by  a  hatter.  Mr.  Sala.  of  course,  could 
not  investigate  the  peoullnr  madness 
attributed  to  the  tribe.  The  London 
Globe  published  a  luminous  article 
some  years  tec,  I  think  It  was  In  1902, 
concerning  the  history  and  philosophy 
Of  straw  hats,   but  hatter's  madness 

"ilay  not  the  arrogance  of  which  Mr. 
Quex  complains  be  a  form  of  madness? 
And  why  should  not  a  natter  beoome 
Insane  by  reason  of  the  monotony  of  | 
hla  life?  There,  he  stands  condemned  to 
•ell  goods  of  hideous  uniformity.  A, 
certain  style  Is  decreed  by  unseen,  un- 
known mysterious  beings.  The  hat 
may  be  a  plug,  a  Derby,  or  soft  and  a 
equnsh.  a  Tyrolean  Incongruous  In  New 
England ;  but  !t  must  be  of  a  certain 
height,  and  the  brim  must  be  of  a 
certain  width,  curled  or  flat  according 
to  the  decree.  Once  upon  a  time  It  was 
the  fashion  to  wear  helmet  hats,  where- 
upon some  newspaper  humorist  remarked 
that  It  was  the  sight  of  fat  men  In  these 
bats  that  made  other  men  murderers. 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  the  hatter  to  dis- 
pose of  these  hats,  to  persuade  the  short 
and  the  tall,  the  lean  and  the  obese  that 
the  appointed  plug.  Derby,  slouch  will  be 
becoming  to  them.  There  Is  always  be- 
( fore  him  a  monotonous  stretch  of  hats. 
The  average  customer  buys  that  whloh  Is 
handed  to  him.  after  he  has  been  as- 
sured that  It  Is  the  correct  thing,  the 
thing  worn  by  'our  best  people.'  He  does 
not  dare  to  assert  his  individuality  In 
the  matter  of  head  covering,  'headgear' 
'to  use  the  vile  commercial  phrase.  By 
th-  (ray,  whv  was  the  good  old  word, 
'hatterv,'  allowed  to  disappear?  I  do 
not  mean  'hattery'  for  a  manufactory 
of  hats,  but  for  hatters'  wares,  hats  col- 
lectively.   

,  "Now  I  have  my  hats 

xrtinsons      made  for  me    x  nave 

Individual  one  on."  Indeed  he  had, 
and   It   was   a  sight, 
Hat  a    sure  Identification. 

•When  I  enter  the  hat  store,  the  clerk  or 
the  proprietor  Is  never  arrogant;  he  wel- 
comes me  with  an  Indulgent  smile.  The 
monotony  of  business  Is  broken  for  a 
moment.    We  ask  counsel  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  extending  the  brim,  lowering 
crown.   He  gives  me  the  benefit  of 
long  experience  and  personal  taste. 
„  studies  my  architecture,  my  facade, 
the  nature  of  my  coat  and  overcoat.  I 
have  observed  that  while  we  are  talk- 
ing  or  while  he  is  adjusting  the  self- 
recording  and  complicated  machine  to 
my  head,  other  clerks  smile  and  the 
younger  ones  may  even  snicker  right 
cut.  Butt  believe  me,  this  Is  not  from 
aspect.    They  are  not  guying  me. 
•  are  simply  overjoyed.  Here  at  last 
customer  who  wishes  to  wear  his 
hat;  not  one  that  is  interchange- 
wlth  Ferguson's  or  Jones's.  No,  I 
never  found  a  hatter,  who  was 
•art  an  artist,  arrogant  towards  me. 
notber  reason  for  the  arrogance  or 
doss  of  th3  hatter  may  be  his  con- 
>t  for  a  foolish  weakness  of  the 
>:  his  vanity.   Men  are  vainer  than 
len.    The  hatter  is  obliged  to  see  i 
before  the  looking  glass.  The  cus-  j 
>r  stands  there  willingly,  often  as , 
,gh  he  could  not  be  torn  from  his  | 
ction.    He   observes   not   only    nis  \ 
but  his  face,  his  clothes— and  ht,j 
lounces    them    good.     He    Is  not. 
Lined  ot  his  projecting  paunch.  He, 
nges   lovingly   his  whtskerage,  or 
pllments  himself  on  a  clean  shave. 

sensitive  man  doomed  to  the  «ight  j 
prinking,  prancing  customers  could, 
long  retain  his  reason.    No  wonder] 
,i  be  becomes  arrogant,  mad. 
This  Is  an  Interesting  subject,  but  I, 
e  an  important  engagement  with  Dr. , 
urgent  to  discuss  his  theory  of  the  ap.  i 
I  proxlmallon  of  woman's  physique  to  tnat 
of  man  Please  tell  Mr.  Quex  that  I  do 
I  not  find  hotel  clerks  arrogant.  They  are 
i  to  me  super-men." 

And  Mr.  Johnson  left  the  office.  But 
hat  Is  your  address  in  case  The  Herald 
i  urgent  need  of  your  vast  knowledge 
sound  advice?'1  Mr.  Johnson  pointed 
thumb  and  said:  "Over  there.'  The 
mb  pointed  toward  Avery  street. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE-^ 
"jraust."  Mr.  Caplet  conducted* 
r£Ll.     Mr.  faMowkfr 


'loe   " .nr.  Leto1 

«\" ...Mro«.  Nordlca 
lerlTO ..Ml»s  Swartz 
  Mis*  Roberts 


■licrltc  yesterday,  and  It  was  in  this 

part  that  ehe  wae  first  seen  here  In 
opera  at  the  old  Globe  .Theatr..  when 

S^bSaut'r  ^sustained 
aaiittv  In  the  perfortnanco  of  floria, 
passages     It  Marguerite  sang  with 
'Son   in   the  .  ™« 
brilliant   in    the-     Jewel  song, 
vocally  powerful  in  tne  pr,"u"'T1  „. 

r;;:i  s  :^«£::H 

The  Church  scene  was  thought  oor 
some,  and  It  was  often  °ml"«?;  ! 
wa.    no    discussion  c0^rnl"BEUVr!| 
"nsvchology"  of  the  part  of  Margue i 
ite     When  Pauline-  Lucca. tu»ttfd  tbe 
amiable 'creature  of  th.llVWtlBt.gg; 
a  woman  of  flesh  and,  blood,  tnere 
were  ™r?te.ta  in  some  quarters,  and 
oi.o  was  accused  of  coarseness. 
81  wl  have'  changed  all  that.   There  are! 
nnw   nlenty    of   "Interpreters"    in  the 
opTra  house  and  on  the  concert  stagey 
K  of  them  do  not  know  how  to 
«lnV    Mme.   Nordlca  was  always  a 
8  "ger.  anTshe  grew  to  be  ^1 
of  song.   As  the  years  went  b>  *» he  also 
lecZl  an  Interpreter    Two  content, 
have  applauded  her  Isolde.  Yesterday 
she  gave  a  remarkable  impersonation 
of  Marguerite,  and  with  her  and  Mr. 

dS  and  Mr.  Caplet.  and  also  by 
^ason^f  the  stage  settings  there  was 

a"vrnTheUwell  seasoned  and  possibly 
hardened  opera-goer  who  has  Been  m'n 
singers  and  women  singers 
M>?e  In  the  zenith,  set  or  disappear 
suddenly  In  the  blackness  of  darkness 
forever    must  yesterday  have  experi- 
enced a  new  sensation.    He  saw  an 
original   impersonation   of  Marguerite, 
original  without  affectation  or  eccen- 
tHoity   natural  and  not  laboriously  so, 
an  impersonation  that  was  spontaneous 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  not 
thoughtlessly,    recklessly  spontaneous, 
as  though  the  actress,  relying  on  her 
oei-sonallty,  were  experimenting.  _ 
This    Marguerite,    before   she  held 
Faust    to  her  breast   that   night  of 
nights,  when  perfume  of  flowers  mad- 
dened and  stars  were  conniving,  was  a 
maiden    of   dreams    and   illusions,  a 
ma  den  waiting  for  her  knight,  pure  in 
thought  by  very  reason  of  her  virginal 
nassion       This     Marguerite     of  the 
scene!  that  followed  was  the  maiden 
that  now  knew  womanhood,  shamed  in 
tie  eyes  of  her  neighbors,  but  with 
unsullied   soul,    although  remorseful, 
fearing  the  day  of  wrath. 

There  are  stage  Marguerites  who, 
coquettish,  amorous  in  the  opening 
ceQnes  are  afterward  tragedy  queens 
in  distress,  hysterical  or  dull.  There 
are  also  Marguerites  who  prim  and 
Proper  In  the  garden,  faint  decorously  in 
church,  and  behave  .Jem»d«.  in  the 
orison  in  a  manner  to  elicit  the  ap 
proTal  of  the  most  exacting  jallor-and 

h  ThTfMarguerite  of  Mme.  Nordlca  was 
a  woman  That  dreamed  and  loved  an; 
raid  the  cost.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
whether  i=he  were  the  Marguente  of 
Soothe  or  the  ingenious 
Marguerite  was  the  conception  of  Mme. 

NW^'eCn  she  first  met  Faust  she  was 
neither    self-conscious    nor    a  P™^: 
neither  coquettish  nor  lmpass We.    She ; 
loved  that  day.  but  she  did  not  slmpei 
nor  did .he  escape  as  Galatea  wishing 
to  be  seen  before  she  hid  herself.  Hei 
return  to  the  garden  and  her  reverie 
wbUe  she  sang  of  Thule's  king,  s  nglng  ■ 
with  thoughts  on  her  own  knight  will 
long  haunt  the  memory  by  reason  of  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  true  emotion. 

Mme.  Nordlca  took  the  "Jewel  song 
at  an  unusually  slow  pace.  Thus  she 
was  enabled  to  wed  song  and  appropriate 
gesture  and  mate  the  musical  expres- 
sion with  the  inward  sentiment.  There 
was  always  the  xpression  of  wonder. 
"Who, am  I.  that  I  should  have  .these 
iewels?"  For  once  there  was  not  the 
sight  of  a  vain  woman,  bought  with 
gewgaws,  prancing  on  the  stage  with 
looking-glass  in  hand,  while  she  waited 
for  the  kind  gentleman.  . 

Her  singing  in  the  duet  with  Faust 
was  the  quiet  ecstasy  of  love.  How 
maidenly  and  delicate  was  her  self- 
recovery  when  almost  ready  to  sur- 
render' How  chastely  passionate  her 
confession  to  the  night!  And  in  the 
church  scene  there  was  agony  with- 
out convulsions,  the  despair  that  by 
its  numbed  intensity  is  the  more  ter- 

rl  There  were  many  other  features  in 
this  memorable  performance,  tri- 
umphs of  dramatic  Instinct  and  dra- 
matic Intelligence,  moments  of  vocally 
emotional  beauty,  phrases  charged 
with  longing,  supreme  happiness,  ter- 
ror, wild  regret.  There  were  also 
moments  when  Mme.  Nordica  showed 
herself  a  rounded  artist  by  that  which 
she  did  not  do  and  did  not  attempt. 

Mr  Jadlowker  sang  the  music  of 
Faust  and  acted  the  part  as  no  one 
else  has  done  In  Boston  since  Jean  de 
Reszke  was  In  his  prime.  Miss  Swartz. 
young  as"' she  is  In  life  and  on  the 
stage,  was  one  of  the  few  Siebels  of 
distinction  in  song  and  carriage  that 
have  graced  the  theatre  of  late  years. 
Miss  Roberts  was  not  a  conventional 
Martha  and  It  was  refreshing  to  see 


died  like  i  hero.  Mr.  Slbtrlakoff  sang 
coarselv  and  Impressed  the  audience 
by  mere  weight  of  vocal  Impact.  His 

acting  was  occasionally  effective. 

Mr  Caplet  conducted  In  a  manner 
to  give  Gounod's  well  known  score 
freshness  and  vitality.  Too  much 
could  not  bo  said  In  praise  of  I  s 
poetically  dramatic  reading.  Chorus 
and  orchestra  were  at  their  best. 
Tho  beauty  of  the  new  scenery  has 
already  been  described  In  The  Herald. 
These 'scenes,  the  general  stage  man- 
agement, and  the  oonductlng  of  Mr. 
Caplet  could  not  be  easily  surpassed 
today  In  any  of  tho  famous  opera 
houses  of  the  -world.  „i,i„v 
There  was  a  large  audience  which, 
greatly  interested,  was  at  times  en- 
■Miuslasttic.  >fr  |.;  vV  • 

IRISH  TENOR  IN  "LA  BOHEME" 

John  McCormack  Increases  Boston's 
Approval  of  His  Voice. 


BOSTON. OPERA  HOUSE — Puccini's 
"La  Boheme."    Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

Mlml  Alice  Nielsen 

fttasefta  " '  ...  Maria  Camporel  I 

fi«,^''-:v;-:----Fre^^ 

Parpignol  »■   „     .  , 

"La  Boheme"  does  not  lose  Its  fresh- 
ness, sparkle  and  pathos  with  many 
repetitions.  That  which  is  honestly 
human  does  not  fade  or  tire.  In  a  per- 
formance of  an  opera  that  admits  of 
characterization  of  the  respective  parts,  > 
an  opera  In  which,  there  are  creatures  of  i 
flesh  and  blood  instead  of  lay  figures, 
the  audience  has  the  pleasure  of  making 
comparisons  between  the  singers  that 
have  Impersonated  Mlml,  Musette  and 
their  companions.  Was  this  Schaunard 
as  gayly  boisterous  as  the  one  seen  last 
time?,  Whd  was  the  most  attractive  of 
the  Musettes? 

Then  there  are  ever-recurring  ques- 
tions '  Should  Mimi  be  representative  as 
ever  'joyous,  light  hearted,  or  as  always 
pensive  sentimental?  In  an  opera  that 
pretends  to  be  realistic  is  it  not  absurd 
for  CoUlne  Jo  take  a  long  farewell  of  his 
overcoat  when  Mlml  is  dying,  and  there 
should  be  immediate  relief?  Thus  when 
a  performance  is  mediocre  or  even  poor, 
an  .audience  may  profitably  spend  its 
time.  "   ..   ...^  . 

SOI  PLAYS  NOT 
FOR  THE  THEATRE 


"Medea"  of  Euripides,  an  9,nat*u,r 
formance,    gained    a    more  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  superb  play  than 
from  a  dozen  readings  of  Prof  Murray', 
version.    It  is  true  that  Euripides  is  a 
modern.    In    vital    respects    contempt)-  . 
raneous  In   his  attitude  toward  thfco- 
loglcal  systems  and  certain  political 
and  sociological  questions.      He  was  j 
therefore,  and  for  a  long  time,  ranked  | 
below  Aeschylus  and   Sophocles.  I.e. 
the  question  of  his  modernity  be  waived. 
The  spectators,  seeing  ,,Mede"-"  X'nf\ 
deeply  impressed:  that  which  I  hey  had 
read  became  alive  and  palpable  their 
imagination  completed  that  whloh  wa* 
perhaps    necessarily,    inadequate,  and 
supplied  that  which  was  lacking. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  plays 
that  can  be  read  and  seen  with  de- 
light: the  plays  of  Ibsen,  Plnero. 
Shaw,  and  Wilde.  No  man  ever  wrote 
with  a  keener  and  more  unerring 
sense  of  the  requirements  and  the 
values  of  the  stage  than  the  great  | 
Norwegian  dramatist.  No  man  has 
ever  created  more  characters  that 
play  of  themselves,  that  lend  to  a 
mediocre  actor  plausible  technic  and 
authority.  Mr.  Pinero's  construction 
of  a  play  is  still  uncommonly  skilful, 
whether  he  be  .  now  comparatively 
barren  of  ideas  is  another  question. 
Whatever  the  verdict  of  the  future 
may  be  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
there's  no  denying  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  his  fantasias  either  in  the 
library  or  on  the  stage.  "The  drama 
of  taik."  Yes,  but  what  good  talk 
It  is 

Maeterlinck  left  shadow  land  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  his   restless    pla>  - 
acring  wife,  and  yet  he  gladly  went 
back  when  he  wrote  his  "Blue  Bird 
The  critics  all  agreed  in  New  York 
that  in  the  performance  at  the  New 
Theatre    theP  strange  poetic :  charm 
was  missing.      This  was  apparently 
not  -the  fault  of  the  dramatist.  Ihe 
reproach  was  not  brought  against  the 
performances  In  Russia  ^England. 
The  East  Side    audience    that  saw 
-'£he  Blue  Bird"  at  the  New  Theatre 
supplied  that  which  was  missing,  for 
the  spectators  were  of  a  more  sensi- 
tive and  imaginative  nature  than  the 
smug  subscribers.    What  could  Wall 
street  find  In  Maeterlinck's  fantasti- 
cal plav'    Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
was  not  the  typical  broker. 


By  PHILIP  HA  I.E. 
Several  published  plays  have  recently! 
been  sent  to  The  Herald:  Edward  Shel- 
don's "The  Nigger"  and  Leonid  An- 
dreyev's "Anathema,"  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company ;  John  Galsworthy's 
"Justice,"  published  by  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner's  Sons;  two  plays  by  John  Corbln, 
"Husband"  and  "The  Forbidden  Guests." 
In  one  volume  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany), and  Mr.  Pinero's  "Mid-Channel" 
and  Marie  Josephine  Warren's  "The 
Twig  of  Tnorn"  (Walter  H.  Baker  &: 
Co.  of  Boston).  The  publication  might 
well  give  rise  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  whether  contemporaneous  plays 
should  be  published  at  •all.  Does  not 
the  effect  of  a  play  AerjifX  chiefly  on 
the  performance?  Must-  not  the  char- 
acters be  seen,  vitalized  by  the  actors? 
Is  not  pointed  and  natural  dialogue  on 
the  stage  poor  reading  in  tne  library? 
Does  not  the  "literary"  dialogue  that  j 
compels  admiration  when  quietly  read  as  : 
though  it  were  a  raarmorMn  "Imagl-| 
nary  Conversation,"  bore  a  theatre  au- 
dience? 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  the  j 
greatest  plays  are  not  for  the  theatre. 
Charles  Lamb  loved  the  playhouse,  yet 
more  than  once,  and  not  In  paradoxi- 
cal vein,  he  insisted  that  "King  Lear." 
for  example,  could  not  and  should  not 
*  be  played:  that  no  actor  could  portray 
the  agony  and    sublime  madness  of 
Lear;  that  no  stage  manager  could 
i  mimic  the  wild  storm.    Mr.  Sothern's 
-recent  production  of  "Macbeth,"  elabo- 
|  rate  as  It  was,  moved  even  some  of  his 
admirers  to  wish  that  the  tragedy  were 
not  played.    How  often,  they  ask,  are 
the  secret,  black  and  midnight  hags 
anything   but  grotesque  or  tiresome 
figures?    And  is  not  all  that  Is  super- 
natural in  the  tragedy  more  awe-in- 
spiring when  imagined  than  when  seen 

across  footlights? 

And  so,  they  argue,  It  Is  with  the 
Greek  tragedies  and  comedies,  the 
plays  of  Terence,  Plautus.  Calderon. 
Goethe,  nearly  all  the  Elizabethan 
dramas,    the   comedies    of  Congreve, 

bubbli 


A  publisher  of  plays  said    a    few  | 
days  ago  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  a 
dramatist  to  publish  his  plays  He 
said  this  to  Mr.  Maugham  who  was 
Speaking  of  an  edition  of  his  com- 
edies      The  publisher  gave  his  rea- 
sons: that  the  publication  was  sel- 
dom profitable;    that   amateur  com- 
panies,  or  pirating   managers  would 
put  on  rubbers  and  play  the  pieces 
without  paying  royalties       He  also 
said  but  not  in  Mr.  Maugham's  pres- 
ence   that   the   publication  of  plays 
h"a  only  this  justification;  It  tickled 
the  van  tv  of  the  dramatist,  and  it 
was  of  advantage  to  the  deaf  who 
cannot     hear    actors,    especially  in 
these     days     of     ignoble  elocution^ 
There  Is  one  exception  apparently  to 
the  statement  of  Pecuniary  unprofit- 
ableness: Mr.  Besler's  "Don"  has  had 
a  good  sale,  and  the  first  edition  is 
exhausted.    Nevertheless  the  printed 
p?av  g  ves  only  a  faint  Idea  of  tfg 
Besler's  drama  as  It  shines  on  the 

stage.   

Mr.  Sheldon's  "The  Nigger"  is  char- 
notarized  on  the  title  page  as  an 
American  play."   I  believe  that  some 
of  Ws  admirers  describe  it  as  "the 
American  play.   "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
4a^s  thus  characterized.  "The  Nigger- 
has  been  seen  here  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  analyze  it  at  this  late  day. 
Mr.Sheldon's  treatment  oj^wcegena- 
tion    is    purely    academic.     He  has 
evolved  a  South  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness.    No  Southern  woman  of 
the  blrUi  and  education  of  Georgian*  i 
Bvrd  would  dream  for  a  moment  of 
any  possible  marriage  with  a  man 
touched  ever  so  lightly  with  a  tar- 
brush    Nor  in  conversation  among 
themselves  or  in  addressing  negroes 
rto  southern  ladies  speak  of    a  nig- 
eer"   Mr   Sheldon's  treatment  of  the 
lu-absorbins   question,   but   a  ques- 
tion that  could  not  arise  when  he 
white  woman  knew  the  secret  of  the 
man's  birth  is  in  substance  fantastic 
Yet  the  Play,  as  a  melodrama,  without 
*qulry  into  probability.  Is  interest- 

ing  oirthe  stage.  Read  the  play  In 
print  and  the  interest  largely  disap- 
pears, except  for  him  who  remembers 
the  powerful  acting  of  Miss  bii- 
greaves  as  Jinny,  Morrows  'mam- 
mv"-  Mr.  Poet  as  Morrow.  Mr.  John- 
son 'as  the  distiller,  and  the  remark- 
able  impersonation  of  Senator  Long 
by  Lee  Baker. 

Mr    Galsworthy's   "Justice"    has  not, 
been'  played  here.     We  all  read  the 
news  of  its  success  in  England;  how  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act.  tne  trial 
I  scene,  the  spectators  debated  the  ques- 
1  tlons  that  had  been  raised  by  oppos- 
ing  counsel;   how  the   home  "Cretan 
was  moved  at  least  to  consider  some 
reform  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
.  etc    As  in  ".Strife."  the  dramatist  take, 
neither  side.     He  states  the ,  caae .  of 
the  practical  man  who  does  not  HKe  to 
i   robbsd   and   believes    that  society 


bculd  be  jrrotoct ed;  he  also  states  "i 
ase  of  the  accused  and  the  convicted. 
Phe  spectator  draWB  his  own  concis- 
ions    It   is   easy  to   Infer   from  the 
ook  the  power  of  the  acted  tragedy; 

t  the  reality,  if  the  actors  were  com- 
etent.  would  undoubtedly  outstrip  the 
pference.  '  .  .,  i- 

Mr  Brember  Wills  wrote  recently  to 
•he  Era  that  •'Justice"  offers  compara- 
tively little  to  the  "personal  protagon- 
-t  "  who  of  necessity  needs  a  consid- 
ablo  amplitude  of  dramatic  material  in 
which  to  display  his  powers;  and  the 
dtotir.ctlon  of  this  play  lies  In  the  fact 
that  inherently,  of  its  own  nature.  It 
has  drawn  together  for  the  first  time, 
atxl  presented  in  a  brilliant  setting,  a 
company  of  tiiose  players  who  stand  m 
the    van   of   the   advanced,  welcome 
movement,  and  It. Is  this  fact  among 
others— not   perhap*.  sufficiently  rec- 
ognized—that  helps  to  make  the  play 
a"  figure  of  a  new  and  inspiring  time. 
Anu  Mr  Wills  goes  on  to  eay  that  the 
actors  in  "Justice"  make  comparatlvely 
little   individual   pereonal.  Impression. 
"The  material  they  use  is  vital,  even 
showy  but  not  expensive,  or  modulatea 
on  anv  telling  length  gamut.    They  ap- 
pear to  be  figures  acutely  alive,  clear- 
cut  and  sharply  relieved;  but.  though 
vivid    they  are,  in  a  measure,  micro- 
scopic   because  the  peculiarity  of  the 
technique  of  this  play  is  that  It 
vcj.l-  the  story  by  a  series  of  high- 
lights, in  tragic  glimpses  at  the  peaks 
of  crisis    rather  than  In  the  slower, 
fuller,  wore  comprehensive  methods  to 
which  the  stage  Is  accustomed,  ana 
which  gives  the  actor  more  scope.  The 
action,  indeed,  is  ever  at  breathless 
pauses,  at  the  faltering  utterance,  at 
the  moment  of  catastrophe.    There  Is 
practically  no  development  of  charac- 
ter    The  basis  of  contributory  move- 
ment and  thought  which  generates  the 
crisifc  and  lbs  mood  ts,  to  all  Intents 
and    purposes,    suppressed;    the  spec- 
tacle afforded  is   on  the  whole,  chiefly 
that  of  the  social  machine  in  motion 
rather  than  a  drama  of  human  genera- 
tion-   and   the  business   or  the  actor 
alniosi  entirely  consists  In  appearing 
a'    the    points   when   the   strain  has 
reached  an  acute  stage  and  the  victim 
Is  squeezed  to  a  state  of  agony.    •    •  * 
The  true  artistic  spirit  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  work  of  this  kind  for 
though  It  suffers  some  egoistic  eclipse, 
It  is  vivified  by  dealing  in  living  ma- 
terial and  in  entering  thereby  into  the 
domain  of  universal — as  opposed  to 
purely  theatrical— art." 

But  wilt  "Justice."  played,  or  printed, 
bring  about  any  better  understanding 
of  the  weakness  of  a  sentimentalist  or 
amorist  in  time  of  temptation;  or  will  it 
give  practical  empjoyers,  lawyers  or 
business  men,  a  keener  Insight  Into  the 
character  of  those  employed  and  human, 
ize  them:  or  will  It  bring  about  any  re- 
form In  the  treatment  of  prisoners  In 
Jail  and  after  they  have,  been  dis- 
charged? What  play  has  worked  a 
great  reform?  Novels  have  been  power- 
ful tracts,  as  some  by  Charles  Dickens 
and  Charles  Readr.  These  novelists 
railed  attention  to  abuses  and  the  world 
cried  shame.  But  has  any  ptay.tounded 
on  one  of  these  novels,  been  .helpful,  in 

Ion  or  abolition  '.'  "it  Is  Never  Too 
0   Mend,"    "Very    Hani  Cash," 


Air  Bernard  Shaw  predicts  eiisaswi 
for  the  new  advisory  board  to  deal  with 
the  censorship  of  plays.  He  says  that 
the  chamberlain  will  license  every  play 
the  board-objects  to  and  suppress  every 
play  it  approves. 


I. 


sarlly  a  melodrama,  and  the  audience 
looked  on  the  suffering  of  Josephs,  or 
the  acted  representation  of  any  wrong 
as  it  looked  on  the  adventures  of  Dantes 
afterward  Count  of  Monte  Crlsto. 
"Bleak  House"  turned  Into  a  play  has 
llttlo  to  say  about  the  delay  and  Injus- 
tice of  chancery  courts.  The  Interest  Is 
In  f,ndy  nealo.-k  and  her  French  maid, 
or  in  another  play  based  on  this  novel, 
I  if  '  liit-i  i  bought  Is  of  Jo  constantly 
obliged  to  move  on. 

Of  the  plays  above  mentioned  that 
luu.'  not  been  performed  here  The  Her- 
ald will  speak  later. 


Mrs.  Voynlch's  latest  novel.  "An  In- 
terrupted Friendship."  has  been 
turned  into  a  play  in  three  acts  and 
an  epilogue,  and  there  was  a  perform- 
ance In  London  for  copyright  pur- 
poses Nov.  19.  Mrs.  Voynlch  had  poor 
luck  with  the  play  adapted  from  her 
grim  novel,  "The  Gadfly."  This  play 
was  performed  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
New  York.  In  September,  1899,  but  it 
ran  there  only  a  fortnight  and  Col. 
T.  Allston  Brown  made  this  short 
comment:  "A  lamentable  failure,"  In 
his  'History  of  the  New  York  Stage." 
ISdward  E.  Rose  made  the  adaptation, 
and  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
Stuart  Robson  was  chosen  to  play  tho 
part  of  the  wildly  melodramatic  hero. 
Mrs.  Voynlch,  a  daughter  of  William 
Boole,  the  eminent  mathematician 
and  logician  visited  the  United  States 
that  fall  and  spent  some  time  In  Bos- 
ton. 


The  English  are  si  111  hurrahing  over 
Slgai's    new    violin   concerto.     It  Is 
serene,  logical,  sincere  and  most  orlg- 
lal."     It   must    "surely  rank  among 
ktt  great  concertos  of  tho  world."  But 
j  have  not  forgotten  the  fuss  over  j 
Ivor's  symphony,  which  has  been  per-  I 
ned  hern  to  the  wonder  of  those  1 
had  read  the  glowing  eulogies  of 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

TUESDAY— Chickering  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
«econd  concert  of  the  Knelsel  Quartet. 
Tane'eff.  Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  , ;  Heger. 
Quartet  in  E  fiat  major;  Clierublni,  Quartet 

Vest^Roxbury  High  School.  8  P.  M. 
Municipal  concert.  William  Howard,  con- 
ductor Auben  overture  to  "Fra  Diavolo  ; 
eaint-Saens.  prelude  to  "The  Deluge";  Puc- 
cini aii  "from  "La  Bohcme"  (Miss  Emily 
G  Havden.  soprano);  Wagner,  selection 
from  "Tannhaeuser";  Hubay.  He  Jre 
Katl"  (Mr  Howard,  violinist);  Beinberg, 
••N'vmDhs  and  Fauns"  (Miss  Haydeu);  Mas- 
senet march  from  suite  "Scenes  Plttor- 
esquea."  Mr.  -Bison'  will  lecture. 
WEDXESDAY-Steinert  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Con- 1 
cert  by  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist,  and 
Nikolai  Sokoloff.  violinist.  Lekeu  sonata  lor  I 
piano  and  violin;  Chopin,  etudes  op.  JO 
No.  3  op.  25.  No.  2.  Fantasle  <MJfiS 
Thompson):  Szallt-Engcl,  Intermezzo.  A  leux- 
temps  Rondino  op.  S2.  Ysaye  Iteve  A  Enfant. 
Kelten-Loeffler,  Caprice  Espagnol  (Mr 
Sokoloff):  Grieg,  sonata  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin, op.  13. 

THCRSDAY-Chlckerlng  Hall.  8:15  P  M. 
First  concert  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet 
(Adolfo  Bettl,  Alfred  Pochon.  Ugo  Ara, 
Iwan  d'Archambeau).  Third  season  here. 
Mozart,  quartet,  G  major  (K.  38i);  De- 
bussy, quartet.  G  minor,  op.  10;  Hay<tn, 
quartet,  F  major,  op.  S,  No.  5. 

Dorchester  High  School.  S  P.  M.  Munici- 
pal concert.  William  Howard,  conductor. 
Rossini,  overture  to  "William  Tell  ;,  Dop- 
pler  Nocturne  for  flute,  violin  and  cello; 
Waener  prize  song  from  "The  Master- 
sinters  of  Nuremberg"  (A.  0.  Orcult.  ten- 
or)' Puccini  Fantasia,  "Da  Boheme" ; 
WlJ'nlaw'kl  Lcgende  (Earthold  Pilberman, 
violinist)'  Chabrlcr.  Habanera:  Plccolomlni, 
"Whisper  and  1  Shall  Hear"  iMr.  Orcutt); 
Brahms,  Hungarian  Dance  in  G  minor.  Mr. 
Elson  will  lecture. 
FRIDAY— ChickerlDg  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Concert 
by  Jaroslav  Kocian.  violinist,  assisted  by 
Maurice  Eisner,  pianist.    D'Ambroslo.  con- 


Zephyr  (Mr  Kocian):  Chopin.  Nocturne,  op. 
15  No  2'  MacDowell.  etude  (Mr.  Eisner); 
Paganlnl.  "Dl  tantl  palpltl"  (Mr.  Kocian) 

THE  BOSTON  OPERA  REPERTORY 

There  are  some  who  complain  of 
the  "many  repetitions"  of  operas  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House.  They  ask 
why  this  or  thai  opera  is  not  per- 
formed and  they  speak  of  the  "small 
repertory."  The  complaint  ls'unfound- 
ed;  the  reproach  ia  unjust. 

Some  years  ago  when  there  was 
talk  of  an  established  opera  in  Bos- 
ton Mr.  Wllhelnj  Gerlcko  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  pro-  | 
posed  plan.  He  then  said  that  in  the 
sudden  establishment  of  any  opera 
house  the  chief  trouble  would  be  In 
the  repertory:  that  only  a  few  operas 
could  be  performed  during  the  first 
season.  He  know  through  experience 
the  difficulties  attending  a  produc- 
tion; the  preparation  of  scenery  and 
i  costumes,  the  many  rehearsals  of  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  the  patient  stage 
drill,  etc.  ' 

During  the  first  season  of  the  Bos- 
'  ton  Opera  House  twenty-one  operas 
were  performed.  Fifteen  were  by  Ital- 
ian composers;  four  were  of  the 
French  school;  there  was  one  'Ger- 
man opera;  and  a  scene  from  a  Rus- 
sian opera  was  performed  in  America 
for  the  first  time.  This  record  was 
most  creditable;  in  fact  it  was  ex- 
traordinary; for  the  operas  were 
sumptuously  mounted  and  Infinite  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  details  of 
stage  management. 

This  season  Verdi's  superb  "Otello" 
has  been  added  to  the  repertory  and 
Debussy's  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  has 
been  produced  ss  an  opera  for  thej 
first  time  in  America.  Next  week 
Raoul  Laparra's  "La  Habanera," 
which  Is  not  three  years  old  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  Other  operas  are  in  rehear- 
sal; some  that  have  been  heard  here 
before  but  are  not  too  familiar;  some 
that  will  be  new  to  audiences,  as  Puc- 
iclnl's  latest  opera;  and  Mr.  Con- 
verse's "Sacrifice"  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage. 

They  that  complain  of  the  "small- 
ness"  of  the  repertory  should  look 
over  the  yearly  lists  of  long  estab- 
lished and  subsidized  opera  houses. 
They  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
comparatively  few  operas  are  per- 
formed in  the  course  of  a  year.  Only 
nineteen  different  operas  were  heard 
at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1908,  and  this 
famous  institution  dates  from  1671.  In 
1008  Gounod's  "Faust"  was  performed 
thirty-two  times,  "Samson  et  Dalila" 
twenty-three  times;  "Romeo  et  Juli- 
ette" «>l.-\eti  times;  "Tannhaeuser" 
fifteen  times,  and  so  on. 
Repetitions  of  operas  are  to  be  de- 


■Ra."  "tJnte'renf  Blngera  appear  in  the. 

parts,  and  there  Is  education  as  there 
is  pleasure  in  comparison.  An  opera 
Is  then  studied  by  the  audience,  liked 
for  its  own  qualities.  It  is  not  re- 
garded merely  as  a  platform  for  the 
display  and  glory  of  the  singers. 
^Repetitions  are  necessary.  No  one 
wishes  to  hear  an  opera  that,  hastily 
and  superficially  prepared,  is  pitch- 
forked onto  the  stage. 

'PASSING  OF  THE 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 
SHUBERT  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back,"  a  play  In  three 
aots,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Produced 
by  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  and  his  Lon- 
don company. 

Joey  Wright  Allen  Thomas 

Christopher  Penny  David  Powell 

Mai.  Tompkins  Montague  Rutherfurd 

Mrs.  Tompkins  Mlsa  Kate  Cariyon 

"Vivian  Phyllis  Relph 

Jape  Samuels  A.  G.  Poulton 

Harry  Larkoom  Alexander  Caesy 

Miss  Kite  ..Mlsa  Haldee  Wright 

Mrs.  Perclval  de  Hooley  Mrs  Annerley 

Stasia  Mies  Molly  Pearson 

Mrs.  Sharps  Miss  Lena  Delphlne 

The  Third  Floor  Back.  .J.  Forbes-Robertson 

Mr.  Jerome's  play  was  produced  at  St. 
James'  Theatre,  London,  Sept.  1,  1908. 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  and  Miss  Haldee  1 
Wright  then  created  the  parts  of  the ' 
Third  Floor  Back  and  Miss  Kite.  The 
play  was  produced  In  Maxlne  Elliott's 
Theatre  New  York,  Oct,  4.  1909.  by  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  and  his  London  com- 
pany. The  majority  of  the  players  seen 
In  New  York  are  with  him  this  season. 

Mr.  Jerome  based  his  play  on  one  of 
his  short  stories.  After  Mr.  Rann  Ken- 
nedy had  brought  out  his  "Servant  in 
the  House"  he  insisted  with  his  cus- 
tomary violence  of  assertion  that  Mr. 
Jerome  and  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  had 
t  •  u.l  the  manuscript  of  his  play  and 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back" 
was  the  fruit  of  their  reading  and  re- 
|  flection.  But  the  two  plays  have  little 
in  common  as  far  as  the  treatment  of 
an  Idea  Is  concerned. 

The  idea  Itself  is  not  a  new  one. 
'William  D.  O'Connor,  the  stanch  friend 
of  Walt  Whitman,  wrote  a  singular 
story,  "The  Carpenter,"  which  was 
published  In  Putnam's  Magazine  (sec- 
ond series)  In  January,  1868.  In  this 
story,  which  was  afterward  published 
In  book  form  with  other  tales  by 
O'Connor,  a  man  of  gracious  and  com- 
manding personality  enters  a  farm 
house  a  stranger  to  the  Inmates. 

By  his  quiet  yet  resistless  Influence, 
he  sweetens  their  lives  and  brings  con- 
solation and  hope;  he  then  disappears. 
This  stranger  was  described  as  though 
he  were  "the  good  grey  poet,"  and  it  is 
known  that  Whitman's  personal  influ- 
ence was  strangely  felt  by  all  that 
came  In  contact  with  him. 

In  Mr.  Jerome's  play  there  Is  no  attack 
on  the  church  of  England  and  no  bishop 
i«  represented  as  a  materialist  at  heart, 
if  not  a  conscious  hypocrite.  A  passer- 
by, a  traveller,  takes  a  humble  room  In 
a  boarding  house  kept  by  a  cheating 
landlady. 

The  boarders  are  characterized  by  the 
dramatist  in  his  first  act,  a  prologue,  as 
a  painted  lady,  a  shrew,  a  snob,  a  bully, 
[a  hussy,  a  satyr,  a  coward,  a  rogue  and 
a  cad.  A  husband  and  his  wife  are  al- 
ways quarreling.  They  wish  to  sell 
their  daughter  to  a  rich  and  vulgar  ex- 
bookmaker,  and  she  is  ready  to  be  sold 
though  she  loves  a  poor  painter.  The 
painted  lady  is  vain  and  malicious.  AH 
the  boarders,  In  a  word,  are  mean  and 
contemptible,  and  Stasia,  the  slavey, 
frankly  admits  that  she  Is  "a  bad  'un." 

The  new  boarder  begins  by  soften- 
ing the  heart  of  the  landlady.  She 
becomes  Just,  even  generous.  And  so 
he  turns  his  fellow-boarders,  leading 
miserable  lives,  Into  decent  men  and 
women.  His  method  is  a  simple  one. 
He  tells  the  painted  lady  that  her 
only  fault  is  a  lack  of  vanity;  that 
she  is  beautiful.  Angry  at  first,  she 
realizes  her  folly.  The  selfish  man  Is 
appealed  to  through  his  well  known 
generosity;  the  bullying  husband, 
formerly  of  the  army,  through  the 
ichivalrlc  spirit  that  characterises  the 
true  soldier. 

j    The  first  act.  or  the  prologue,  Is 

I  amusing  by  reason  of  the  sharp  and 
unerring  characterization  of  con- 
temptible men  and  women.  Those 
who  have  lived  much  in  boarding 
houses  have  come  across  these  types, 
accentuated  by  the  enforced  proximity. 

'These  types  are  to  be  met  elsewhere, 
but  In  a  boarding  house  of  a  certain 
class  they  are  to  be  seen  and  studied 

'at  once  as  In  a  cage  at  the  "300." 
Mr.    Forbes- Robertson    In    a  short 

j  speech  made  after  the  second  act,  a 
speech  that  was  dignified  and  modest, 

I  characterized  the  play  as  "symbolical." 

I  It  might  also  be  called  a  fairy-play, 

Iwlth  the  passer-by  as  the  good  fairy. 
After  the  first  conversion  is  made,  tho 
others  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  The  passer-by  must  Inevitably  preach 
sermons.  They  are  not  long;  they  are 
in  some  Instances  pointed;  but  at  times 
they  would  drag,  were  It  not  for  the 
beautiful  enunciation  ami  diction  and 


tli.  compelling  roTCBTTTTfie:  chief  actor." 

Many  of  '  the  lines  given  to  the 
passer-by  are  platitudinous,  fine  ex- 
amples of  copy-book  morality,  wise 
saws  of  the  smug;  yet  spoken  by  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  they  have  weight 
and  often  go  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer 
and  lead  him  to  self-examination,  dis- 
gust at  his  own  conduct,  however 
masked,  and  the  resolve  to  put  aside 
the  old  Adam. 

As  a  play.  Judged  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  construction,  action.  Intrigue, 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back" 
is  thin  and  futile.  Played  by  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  and  his  admirable 
company,  It  made  last  night  a  profound 
impression.  This  was  shown  by  the 
quietness  of  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  end  there  was  no 
rush  up  the  aisles;  the  spectators  sat  as 
though  unwilling  to  leave  the  theatre, 
as  though  bound  by  a  spell. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ending,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  beneficent  and  mysterijus 
stranger,  with  the  darkening  of  the 
stage,  the  illuminated  face,  visible  for 
a  moment,  the  light  then  streaming  in 
the  room  empty  save  for  the  sobbing 
slavey,  who  walked  across  and  was  then 
seen  no  more;  all  this,  free  from  any 
touch  of  the  purely  theatrical,  crowned 
a  memorable  preformance. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  this 
drama  played  by  others  or  In  any  other 
manner.  There  are  few  if  any  actor3 
who  have  the  peculiar  force  of  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson;  who  can  express  so 
much  by  Inflections  of  voice  and  facial 
play;  who  know  the  value  of  sobriety  in 
gesture;  who  have  the  strange  and  irre- 
sistible quality  for  which  there  is  per- 
haps no  better  name  than  personal  mag- 
netism. There  is  a  well-worn  phrase, 
"the  power  of  the  human  eye."  This 
phrase  has  new  meaning  to  those  who 
have  seen  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  In  a 
part  that  might  easily  be  grotesque,  pre- 
posterous, when  acted  by  another. 

The  supporting  company  was  wholly 
worthy  of  the  great  actor,  and  there 
could  be  no  higher  praise.  Yet  the  im- 
personation of  Miss  Kite  by  Miss  Haldee 
Wright,  of  Stasia  by  Miss  Pearson,  of 
Jape  Samuels  by  Mr.  Poulton,  of— but 
to  do  full  Justice  to  the  deserving  the 
cast  wouid  be  here  reprinted. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— I 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night."  John  I 
Craig  Stock  Company. 

XaJIvn°"°  John  Craig  j 

si?i  ;"y,"t'  A-  L.  Hickey 

I  f  T°^.Be'ch   George  Hasscll 

bit  Andrew  Aguecheek  Donald  Meek' 

^n,t°nl°  Walter  Walker 

£*s'*'  Wilfred  Young 

.J   I'.'  Al  Roberts 

l8'"""18  A.  B.  Clarke 

 Frank  Bertrand 

nn.,    caPtaln  Arthur  Fox! 

 ....Marie  Curtis  • 

J?arla  Florence  Shirley, 

vlo,a  Mary  Young 


llLE  OPERA 
BILL  REPEATED, 

A  repetition  of  the  triple  bill— an  act 
of  Debussy's  "L'Enfant  Prodigue."  a 
tableau  from  Rachmaninoff's  "Der 
Gelzlge  Rltter"  and  Mascagnl's  "Caval- 
lerla  Rustlcana"— drew  a  fair-sized  au- 
dience to  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
night. 

i  Mr.  Caplet  conducted  in  tmj  ^Aiupl 
fawm   "L'Enfant  Prodigue." 

Lla   Alice  Nielsen 

Aza'e'l   Robert  Laesalle 

Simeon.'  Ramon  BlanchaTt 

After  this  came  the  scene  from  "Der 
Gelzlge  Rltter,"  in  which  Mr.  Baklanoff 
was  the  miser,  Mr.  Contl  conducting. 

Finally  Mr.  Moranzonl  led  the  orches- 
tra for  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana." 

.   Carmen  Mclls 

foul         '    ............ .Jank*  fzapllnska 

Mama  Lucia  A1ne^Rob"  u 

Turiddu   John  McCormack 

Alfio.."  Rodolfo  Fornar! 

|  NeceTOaTIIy  the  two-short  pieces  were- 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


Odiva,  Who  Dives,  and  an  Actress 
Who  Makes  Everybody  Laugh. 


If  the  graceful  young  woman  to  whom 
occurred  the  idea  of  arraying  herself  In 
next  to  nothing  and  splashing  In  a  stage 
tank  had  patented  her  Idea,  she  might 
have  made  a  fortune.  The  latest  fol- 
lower in  her  watery  footsteps  was  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  last  evening  in 
the  person  of  Odiva,  billed  as  "The  Sa- 
moan  pearl  diver." 

She  offers  one  Improvement  on  the 
usual  act  in  the  shape  of  an  illuminated 
tank  with  a  glass  front.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  her  feats  are  graceful 
aquatic  posing  and  sub-surface  twists 
and  turns.  She  winds  up  with  a  plunge 
from  a  platform  high  up  toward  the 
flies. 

lEllta  Proctor  Otls's  Jollity  has  been 
long  familiar  to  theatregoers,  and  she 
was  cordially  welcomed  into  the  vaude- 
ville fold  id  a  comedy  by  William  Cary 
Duncan  called  "Mrs.  Runner's  Decep- 
tion."   Miss  Otls's  Infectious  fun  makes 
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It  a  laugh  from  beginning  to  end.  Quito 
IQr  accident  she  gets  splrltuouBly  up- 
lift' 1  und  doesn't  know  why  she  is 
bavins  "such  a  lovely  time."  Any  one 
Bw  has  seen  the  actress  can  Imagine 
bow  funny  Is  her  mimic  intoxication. 

Straight  vaudeville  in  black  face,  with 
eaptlnl  foolery,  Is  the  turn  of  Fay,  1 
Coleyfl  and  Fay.  They  elng  a  little, 
dance  some,  and  their  nonsense  Is  re- 
freshing. Another  act  full  of  ginger  is 
Carl  Kendall's,  who  last  night  made 
his  bow  to  Boston.  He  should  not  mind 
being  compared  to  Laddie  Cliff,  for  ne 
looks  like  him.  and  even  has  caught 
bis  Bmlle.  More  experience  will  Im- 
prove a  turn  already  better  than  the 
applause  would  seem  to  Indicate. 

Ed.  F.  Reynard  Is  back  with  most  of 
bis  old  puppets  and  new  ones.  His  ven- 
trtloqulal  turn,  put  on  with  elaborate 
tricks  and  scenic  accessories,  was  en- 
Joy<  .  no  less  last  night  because  all  the 
dummies  were  hoarse.  Mr.  Reynard  got 
bis  usual  tribute  of  laughter  and  ap- 

Stuart  Barnes  sings  new  songs  In  his 
accustomed  way  and  makes  a  few  re- 
marks, chiefly  about  women  and  their 
foibles.  He  might  be  more  judicious  In 
bis  choice  of  matter. 

Macart  and  Bradford  did  a  laughable 
■ketch  in  place  of  Sadie  Leonard  and 
Richard  Anderson,  who  were  111.  Clara 
Ballerlnl's  contributions  were  Spanish 
dances  and  feats  on  the  trapeze.  Conrad 
and  Whldden  made  their  first  appear- 
ance as  "The  Musical  Phlends."  They 
play  the  piano  and  violin  indifferent 
well.  _  

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Western    Melodrama  with 
Author  as  the  Hero. 


Its 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Cow 
||>oy  and  the  Thief,"  a  melodrama  by  J 
Wendell  Davis,  In  four  acts.  Cast: 

Jim  Dawn  Louis  E.  Ramsdell 

Farnum  J.  Wendell  Davla 

Fawley  A.  A.  Bushes' 

».  Arthur  Lanlng 

c  ui.ck  O'Flannagan  Earl  Plngree 

ftutterlng  Jake  Joe  J.  Woods 

Tomely  Fete  Geo.  F.  Howard 

  Miss  Grace  Chllders 

Btarllirnt   Miss  Anna  Kllduff: 

•Marjory  Holmes  Ida  Marie  Nelson 


TREMONT  THEATRE— First  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  Christie  Macdonald 
In  "The  Spring  Maid."   Book  by  H.  B.  | 

[  and  R.  B.  Smith.  Music  by  Heinrlch 

I'Relnhardt.  Cast: 

Princes*  Bozena  MlsB  Macdonald 

Prince  Nepomuk  William  Burress 

I  Prince  Aladar  Lawrence  Rea 

1  Annamlrl  Miss  Elgle  Bowen 

Bar^n  Rudt  Ralph  Errolle 

Roland   Tom  McNaughton 

Ursula.'.'.'  Miss  Jessie  Bradbury 

Soaetllng   Charles  Meyers 

j&akatl  Miss  Blanche  Sherwood  | 

L 

QUARTET  fflCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  its  second 
concert  of  the  season  last  evening  In 
Chlckerlng  Hall.  There  was  a  small  au- 
dience, no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
weather,  but  the  hearers  were  much  In- 
terested in  the  works,  both  new  and 
old.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Taneleft,  Quartet  In  D  minor,  op.  7; 
Regcr,  Quartet  in  E-flat  major,  op.  109; 
Cherublnl,  Quartet  In  D  minor. 
,  The  quartet  by  Taneleff  Is  less  aca- 
demic than  some  of  his  chamber  music 
that  has  been  played  here.  The  open- 
ing movement  Is  restlessly  emotional, 
and  there  Is  the  melancholy  that  Is 
characteristic  of  so  much  Russian 
music  and  literature,  the  melancholy 
that  tempers  primitive  and  wild  gay- 
;ety,  the  melancholy  that  has  no  ap- 
parent cause.  The  other  movement  is 
In  the  form  of  a  theme  with  elghti 
variations.  The  stoutest  soul  may! 
•well  tremble  when  he  sees  on  the' 
program  a  set  of  variations  as  a 
movement  of  an  unfamiliar  or  seldom 
[beard  chamber  composition;  but  Tan-, 
eleff'9  are  Interesting. 

Thero  are  two  words  of  eulogy,  espe- 
cially dear  to  English  music  critics ;  a 
work  Is  "clever"  or  "well  made.'*  And 
so  women  pay  in  a  patronizing  way  of 
ill-favored  sister:  "But  she  has  a 
set  disposition."  The  "clever"  corn- 
ier seldom  has  musical  thoughts  of 
ne.  The  "we.U-rr.ade"  sonata  or  quar- 
ts usually  dull,  heavy  by  the  weight 
Its  respectability. 

'aneleff  should  not  be  misrepresented 
Insulted  by  these  terms  of  praise.  His 
nne  is  delightfully  fresh  and  simple, 
many  sets  of  variations  the  aim  of 
i  Tbnipos'  r  is  appa.rer.tly  to  baffle  the 
his  search  for  the  theme  or 
semblance  of 
fell  purpose 


harilT™contraBted  In  character.  The 

"  i  "moderate  sempUoe,"  has  a 
„mi  Mowing  grace.  The  presto. 
Kt»f  first  adagio  are 
i  o  of  a  striking  character.  And  this 
set  of  variation*  Is  free  from  the  ner- 
vous unrest  and  gloomy  questioning  of 
the  preoeding  movement. 

Roger's  quartet  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Hess-Schroeder 
quarts  at  a  concert  given  in  last  Janu-; 
arv  The  admirable  and  eloquent  per- 
formance last  night  did  much  to  an- 
swer queries  raised  when  the  music  was 
tost  heard.  Again,  tho  scherzo  excited 
lively  applause,  but  the  music  itself 
seemed  to  lose  In  effect,  for  this  effect 
depended  largely  on  the  element  of  sur- 
arise  The  prevailing  spirit  of  jocosity 
and  the  rough  humor  were  unexpected 
afte-  the  first  movement,  which  Is  som- 
bre with  relieving  episodes  of  tenderness 
and  yearning,  expressed  in  »  speeon 
tnat  recalls  that  of  the  old  church  I 
modes.  ,  „ltK 

The  larghetto  is  deeply  emotional  wltn 
Ita  ultra-modern  thought,  its  passages, 
that  suggest  ecclesiastical  music  oi| 
years  long  gone  by.  T he  ""ale.  a 
fugue,  is  broadly  planned,  and  Is  never 
purely  academic  labor.  All  In  all.  this 
quartet,  in  spite  of  pages  In  the  first 
movement  that  seem  deliberately  and  in- 
effectively ugly,  is  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  string  quar- 
tets. It  was  nobly  played,  with  breadth, 
feeling,  an  unerring  sense  of  propor- 
tion, exquisite  delicacy  In  detail.  The 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
fugue  was  announced  will  not  soon  be 

,0An°dtteatter  the  music  of  these  men. 
the  quartet  by  Cherublnl.  »he  trans- 
planted Italian,  was  In  agreeable  con- 
trasts This  Cherublnl  Is  not  the  Cheru- 
blnl of  the  superb  overture  to  Ana-j 
creon."  which  has  the  finest  attributed 
of  classic  art.  the  grand  lines  and  he 
aerenlty  of  the  Greeks;  nor  is  he  the, 
Cherublnl  of  the  great  Mass  or  the 
Requiem.  He  is  seen  In  playful  spirit, 
Msht  hearted,  humorist  with  his  audi- 
ence as  In  passages  of  the  scherzo, 
yet  with  an  unfailing  sense  of  suave 
and  distinguished  melody,  and  a  tech- 
nical skill  that  may  now  be  admlrei 
as  it  was  by  Beethoven  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  Florentine  at  Paris  to  be 
then  the  greatest  of  living  composers 
The  third  concert  of  the  Knelsels  will 
be  Jan.  10.  

HARVARD  GERMAN  PLAY. 


Original  of  "The  Private  Secretary" 
Given  by  Deutscher  Vereln. 

The    Deutcher    Vereln    of  Harvard 
Universitv    gave    a    performance    of  | 
Moses's   "Der  Bibllothekar,"  generally 
known  by  the  English  version  of  "The, 
Private   Secretary,"   last   evening  in 
Jordan  Hall,  with  this  cast: 

Marsland  F.  W.  Stuart  Jr.  '12 

S    Miss  Monplton| 

Sarfy  Marsiand  .'.  .O.  : D.  Hunck.  g12 

MacDonald.   G- xp2e"i?rA. 

EE?  •■  •  ■•fer.v.v.'sr  l  p-m 

?0°hb*lt   K.  Mcintosh  '14 

TrlDD   '  ".*...••••••••■•  Duncker  '14 

Zr„™ V,..  P.   Blair  '11 

Griff         F.  D.  Hansen  '14 


tln.UK  lit .  lias  individuality.  Tiie.  ~»  • 
a  mlfi.uy  protest,  ns  though  ..rkVw  \ 
airealv  knew  hla  fate  and  was  saJ 

and  rebellious.  The  second  movemen: 
Is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  ;ts  a  whole 
beautiful.  Throughout  the  sonata 
there  arc  evidences  of  power,  a  vlr-  j 
lllty  that  includes  tenderness  and 
compassion,  a  sadness  thut  Is  wot 
egotistical,  n  personal  whine,  but  as 
of  one  contemplating,  and  sorrowing 
over,  the  common  lot. 

The  sonata  was  played  apprecia- 
tively. The  stormy  outbursts,  the 
overpowering  climaxes,  the  subdued, 
almost  monotonous,  grief,  the  oxqul- 
slte  gentleness  of  contrasting  senti- 
ments; all  these  found  adequate  and, 
at  times,  eloquent  expression. 

M'ss  Thompson   was  more  fortunate 
in  her  performance  of  the  second  of 
Chopin's  etudes  than   In  that  of  the 
ether  pieces  of  the  composer.  There 
was  lack  of  atmosphere  in  the  beauti- 
ful etude,  the  first  of  the  group.  Tin* 
nuslc   was  brought  too   far  forward: 
It  was  made  "too  dally."    This  etude 
and   the   Fantalsle   were  played   In  a 
maimer  that  is  unfortunately  now  in 
fashion.    Some  years  ago  tho  talk  about 
"the    greater    Chopin"    began.  "No. 
Chopin   is   not  neurotic;   his  music  Is 
not  morbid,   It  Is  positively  sunny  or 
heroic."   And  in  support  of  this  theory, 
pleasing     anecdotes     were     told  of 
Chopin's  youth;   how  "he  delighted  in 
physical  exercise  and  sports,  etc.,  etc.; 
so  that  the  young  were  led  to  think 
that  Chopin  swung  on   the  horizontal 
par  and  put  up  dumbbells  before  com- 
posing, or  giving  a  concert.    And  now 
we  have  the  heroic  school  of  Chopin 
players,   who  rage  and  storm  on  the 
piano;  who  shout  his  melodies  and  turn 
a  lime  light  on  his  shadows  and  the 
strange    forms  lurking    therein.  Miss 
Thompson  Is  by  no  means  as  aggressive 
as  many  pianists  of  great  reputation; 
but   yesterday   she   playc.l    the  etude 
above  mentioned  with  little  color,  with- 
out romantic  charm,  and  the  Fnnlaisie 
in  too  pronounced  a  bravura  vein. 

Mr.  Sokoloff.  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  and 
now  the  concert  master  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  is  a 
young  violinist  of  talent.  His  musical 
taste  is  line  and  discriminative;  he  has 
studied  Intelligently;  he  Is  emotional  in 
performance.  He  should  now  strive 
after  a  fuller,  richer,  not  a  greater, 
tone.  When  he  plays  with  the  most 
abandon,  when  he  would  be  most  effec- 
tive his  tone  is  apt  to  be  rather  coarse. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
heartily. 


By PTTTLl  PTIXLH7 
Flonzaley  quartet  (Messrs. 
Bettl.  Pochon,  Ara  and  d'Archam- 
beau)  gave  Its  first  concert  of  the 
season  In  Chlckerlng  Hall  last  even- 
ing. Tho  hall  was  filled  with  an  en- 
thusiastic audience.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Quartet  In 
G  major  (K.  887);  Debussy,  Quartet 
In  Q  minor;  Haydn,  Quartet  In  F 
major,  op.  3,  No.  6. 

These  admirable  artists,  fresh  from 
their  triumphs  In  cities  of  Germany  and 
in  London,  were  heartily  welcomed.  The 
program  was  well  contrasted  and  bal- 
anced. The  quartet  by  Mozart  Is  one 
of  the  set  which  puzzled  the  purists  of 
his  day,  as  the  quartet  by  Debussy, 
played  at  the  end  of  December,  1893,  by 
the  Yiaye  quartet  In  Paris  and  soon  af- 
terward In  Brussels,  perplexed  even 
Maurice  Kufferath,  by  no  means  a  hide- 
bound conservative,  but  a  friend  to  new 
forms  of  beauty.  The  quartet  by  Haydn 
with  Its  charming  canzonetta  for  first 
violin,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment 
and  with  Its  remaining  and  lively  move- 
ments, is  so  short  and  frank  in  Its  ex- 
pression that  the  audience  was  not 
wearied  and  was  dismissed  at  a  reason- 
able hour.  %  . 

It  Is  late  In  the  day  to  extol  the 
merits  of  these  players,  whose  singular 
ability  In  the  performance  of  chamber 
music  is  now  famous  on  two  continents 
When  they  first  came  to  Boston,  strang- 
ers to  nearly  all,  the  press  of  this  city 
instantly  recognized  their  strUcl"« 
merits.  The  hearers  have  grown  stead- 
ily in  number,  until  they  are  now  llmltedj 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  hall  Last 
evening  the  ensemble  was  perfect  In 
meehanlsm  and  aesthetic  expression  To 
those  who  had  not  heard  this  quartet  the 
performance  was  a  revelation. 
The    perfection   of  the 
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STEINERT  HALL  CONCERT. 

Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Violinist,  and 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Violinist,  Appear. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist,  and 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  violinist,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Karl  Lamson  was  the  accom- 
panist. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Lekeu,  sonata  for  piano  and  violin; 
piano  pieces:  Chopin,  Etude  op.  10,  No.  3, 
Etude  op.  25.  No.  2.  Fantaisie  (Miss 
Thompson);  violin  pieces:  Szalit-Engel, 
Intermezzo;  Vleuxtemps,  Rondlno  op.  32; 
Ysaye,  Reved'  Enfant,  Ketten-Loeffler, 
Caprice  Espagnql  (Mr.  Sokoloff);  Grieg, 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  13. 

Lekeu's  sonata  has  been  played  here 
three  or  four  times  since  1902,  when 
Mr.  Ondrlc-ek  and  Miss  Cummlngs  made 
the  public  acquainted  with  It.  This 
sonata  and  one  or  two  other  pieces  of 
chamber  music  are  all  the  works  of  the 
composer  known  here.  Neither  his  or- 
chestral pieces  nor  his  strange  songs 
have  been  thought  worth  while  by  con- 
ductors and  singers;  or.  and  this  Is 
probable,  the  conductors  and  singers 
have  not  looked  them  over.  Was  It 
fortunate  for  Lekeu's  fame  that  he  died 
so  young?  His  letters  written  shortly 
before  his  death  arc  pathetic.  He  be- 
lieved in  himself,  and  yet  he  had  doubts 
concerning  his  future,  as  Tschaikowsky 
often  composed  In  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond. Few  of  the  truly  great  are 
cocksure  of  themselves,  willing  to  wager 
10  to  1  on  the  verdict  of  Time. 

This  sonata  of  Lekeu  has  noble 
qualities.  There  Is  the  fervency  of 
youth,  but  youthful  fervency  Is  often 
only  a  ferment,  yeasty,  full  of  froth. 
There  Is  more  than  enthusiasm  In  the 
music.  Although  the  opening  move- 
ment is  often  in  the  spirit  and  at 
times  according  to  the  formulas  of 
Cesar  Franck,  there  is  decided  indi- 
vidually,  as   there   Is   also  passion. 


BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE.  Bolto's 
"Mefislofele."   Mr.  Conti,  conductor. 

Fau*t  Florenclo  Constantino 

Mcflxtofele  Leon  Slblrlakoff 

Xereo  Ernesto  Glaccone 

Wagner  \1L  \JJ.,  0.  Slroescp 

Margnerlta. . .  »T.  . .  Frances  alaa 

Elena  .*.  Carmen  Melts 

Pautalis  and  Marts  Maria  Claessens 

Grand  corps  de  ballet. 
The  admirable  production  of  this 
opera,  with  its  magnificent  settings, 
wealth  of  scenic  detail  and  general  ex- 
cellence in  the  performance  of  orches- 
tra and  singers,  last  evening  again 
gave  pleasure  to  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience. 

Whether  the  Demon  proves  more 
successful  in  gaining  victories  by  em- 
ploying mental  connivances  of  a 
Machiavellian  nature,  or  by  assuming 
anogant  and  domineering  control  of 
the  straying  mortal,  is  still  a  subject 
tor  Sunday  school  discussion.  In 
"Mefistofele"  there  is  an  oportunity  of 
displaying  the  Fiend  in  both  manners. 

Mr.  Slbiriakoff's  Devil,  already  known 
to  Boston,  is,  however,  when  not  Im- 
mersed In  gloomy  reflections,  frankly  a 
bully.  Gifted  with  a  sonorous  voice  of 
excellent  range,  and  an  imposing  per-  j 
sonality,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
singer  is  somewhat  lacking  In  fecundity 
of  expression.  Given  to  delighting  over- 
much In  his  strength,  his  tones  are  I 
almost  invariably  stentorian,  often 
coarse,  and  while  at  times  indisputably 
effective,  as  in  the  prologue  and  the 
Brocken  scene,  their  persistent  loudness 
becomes  wearisome.  His  impersonation 
is  interesting  chiefly  as  an  exhibition  of 
brute  force. 

Mr.  Constantino,  as  is  his  wont  in  the 
part  of  Faust,  sang  with  exquisite 
appreciation  of  text  and  music  and  with 
aesthetic  skill. 

Mme.  Alda  was  a  sympathetic 
Marguerite.  Her  singing  of  the 
florid  music  in  the  prison  scene  was 
i  not  that  of  a  prima  donna  dallying 
lightly  with  a  favorite  passage,  but 
jit  was  the  expression  of  the  piteous 
extremity  of  madness. 

Mme.  Mells  was  again  a  resplendent 
Helen.  Small  wonder  that  Faust  was 
forgetful  of  the  simple  Marguerite  in 
the  presence  of  such  an  enchantress. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  subse- 
quent evenings  at  home  In  heavenly 
spheres,  with  his  former  love,  paled 
occasionally,  beside  remembrances  of 
his  adventures  on  the  Stygian  shores. 

The  opera  Friday  evening  will  be 
Rossini's  "Barber  of  Seville,"  with 
Mme.  Llpkowska  and  MM.  Constan- 
tino, Fornarl,  Tavecchla  and  Slblara- 
koff. 


Quartet  does  not  consist  merely  in 
precision,   highly   developed  technic, 
pious  devotion  to  the  letter  of  the 
musical    law.     Nor   does   It  depend 
Solely  on  the  wondrous  euphony  of 
he  performance.    This  quartet .plays 
aV a  virtuoso  musician  of  rare  emo- 
Uon'al  and  imaginative  nature.  The 
four   men,    each  one    a  well-gracea, 
artist    are  controlled,  not  by  one  of 
"em  V  leader,  but  by  a  sensitive  and 
noetic   spirit    common    to   them  a". 
They'are'  in  true  ",^1-1  fellowship 
They  live  and  breathe  and  think  to 
■tether     The  identity  of  each  one  is 
s     ,   a  .n/ii  is  a  iov  to  the  hearer, 
marked,  and  it  is  a  joy  <.«  > 
hut  these  identities  are  controlled  as 
bv  one  impulse,  one  directing  soul. 
byThe    conspicuous  character.**. ,  of 
their    performance    are    a    s  nsuwriy 

Shi.™  «  urn.  'r™,Jn£'«u™: 

which   pl»y   »   "un.nBr.oo.  "'"JJJj 

of  great  renown  perchance  did  hear  H 
dreams. 

There  is  a  rhythm  that  is  like  unto 
the  nerfect  observance  of  regularly  re- 
curring beats.  This  rhythm  is  rigid 
metronomic  and  It  is  not  rhythm  True 
rhythm  is  fluent  and  It  may  be  elusive. 
Tt  suggests  improvisation,  especially  an 
mprovisatlon  of  nature,  for  the  clouds 
a^d  the  wind  and  the  sea  have  rhythm 
as  they  also  know  perfect  calm.  The 
rhythm  of  the  Flonzaley  quartet  is  not 
a    matter   of    accents,    of  determined 

bTne  sense  of  proportion  Is  felt  in >  the 
individual  playing,  as  in  an  allotted 
solo,  and  in  the  ensemble  A  melod  o 
phrase  is  never  too  obtrusive,  and  it  Is 
never  covered. 

Then  there  Is  the  poetic  expression 
that  runs  the  gamut  of  sentiments  and 
emotion"  There  is  tenderness^wlthout 
senUmentallty;  passion  without  hoarse- 
ness  and  h/s  Jla.  Delicacy  does  not 
Se-enerate  Into  preciosity.  Strength  Is 
never    allowed    to    become   coarse  or 

t>rAtn1'the  characteristics  that  set  the 
Flonzaley  quartet  apart  from  other 
associations  devoted  to  chamber  mu- 
"c  were  displayed  last  night  in  their 
full  glory.    It  is  not  given  to  many 
o  excel  both  In  the  music  of  Mozart 
T  nebussy     Last  evening  it  would 
naveDbebenShard  to  say  which  quartet 
was  played  with  the  greater  under- 
standing and  in  the  finer  spirit.  A 
new  Mozart  was  made  known  to  those 
who  had  foolishly  thought  that  the 
master  of  grace  and  serenity  perfect; 
form  and  inimitable  charm  should  be , 
classed    with    respectable    worthies  | 
whom  the  world  has  outgrown.    As  i 
the  quartet  in  G  major  was  played.; 
there  were  'no  conventional  formulas 
and  flourishes  in  the  music,  there  was 
no  padding  In  the  thematic  develop- 
ment or  passages  of  transition. 

The  modern  Debussy  was  also  re- 
vealed to  the  doubting.  Debussy,  a 
young  man,  sojourned  in  Russia,  and 
there  he  heard  the  gypsies  Improvise 
their  wild  melodies  and  wilder  accom- 
paniments. He  remembered  those  nights 
when  he  wrote  the  quartet.  Indeed.  La- 
loy  says  that  he  should  have  dedicated 
the  quartet  to  these  gypsies.  There  are 
few  things,  if  there  are  any.  In  modern 
chamber  music  of  more  unearthly 
beauty  than  the  first  and  third  move- 
ments of  this  quartet;  than  the  haunt- 
ing melody  that  Interrupts  the  mad  plz. 


cato  revel  of  the  second? 
The  players  were  recalled  again  and 
;atn.  Mr.  Bettl  might  easily  have 
elded  to  the  applause  after  his  playing 
Haydn's  air  with  the  guitar  accom- 
inlment,  and  repeated  the  delightful 
•rformance,  but  his  artistic  sense  pre- 
"ed- 

■The  second  concert  will  he  on  Thurs- 
.y  evening,  Jan.  26. 


{O     Iff  ° 

KOCIAN  GIVES  A  CONCERT. 


Bohemian  Violinist  Returns  to  Play 
in  Chlckerlng  Hall. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Jaroslav  Koclan,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Maurice  Eisner,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  In  Chlckerlng 
Hall.  Mr.  Koclan  played  these  .pieces: 
d'Amroslo,  Concerto  In  B  minor;  Bach, 
Andante  and  Praeludlum;  Koclan, 
Humoresque;  Rles,  Adagio;  Hubay, 
Zephyr;  Paganlni  Variations  on  Ros- 
sini's "Dl  tantl  palpltl."  The  piano 
pieces  named  on  the  program  were: 
Rameau  Sarabande;  Rameau-Godow- 
sky,  Ragandon;  Chopin,  Nocturne  op. 
15  No.  2;  MacDowell,  Etude. 

Mr. '  Koclan  first  came  to  Boston  In 
November,  1902.  He  had  a  small,  but 
pure  and  pleasing  tone,  and  a  technic 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  pieces 
chosen  for  performance.  He  was  a 
placid,  amiable  violinist,  almost  phleg- 
matic at  times.  He  was  then  only  It 
years  old,  but  he  did  not  show  the 
reckless  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  did 
not  strive  after  sensational  effects. 
When  he  came  here  later  to  play  In  a 
vaudeville  house  he  did  not  make  a 
marked  Impression,  although  he  again 
gave  pleasure  to  his  audience. 

Yesterday  he  chose  d'Ambroslo's  con- 
certo which  was  first  played  here  by 
Mr  Czerwonky  at  a  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Dec.  21,  1907. 
The  composer  Is  best  know  as  the  au- 
thor of  short  pieces  of  the  Salon  orler. 
His  conoerto"  Is  futile  music;  music 
without  character.  The  second  move- 
ment might  be  called  pretty  In  Its  senti- 
mentallsm,  but  the  themes  In  the  other 
ivements  have  no  profile  and  they  are 
■bly  developed,  when  there  Is  any  true 
i-elopment  at  all.  The  other  pieces 
_..asen  by  Mr.  Koclan  might  be  classed 
as  salon  music,  with  the  exception  of 
those  by  Bach  and  Paganlnl's  show 
jjilece. 

Mr.  Koclan  has  gained  somewhat  In 
breadth,  but  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  performance  Is  still  an  agreeable 
and  a  pure  tone.  In  a  flowing  melody 
the  tonal  quality  makes  Us  effect,  but 
the  sweetness  Is  uniform;  there  Is  little 
variety  In  expression.  Mr.  Koclan 
showed  technical  proficiency  yesterday 
and  his  harmonics  were  clear.  It  Is  a 
pity  that  he  hae  not  a  more  pronounced 
hllvliluality  as  an  Interpreter— yet  In 
le  music  chosen  by  lilm  there  was  llt- 

Mr.  Eisner  accompunied  well,  »nd 
played  ills  solo  pieces  modestly.  A 
email  audience  applauded  heartily. 


BOSTON  OI'EIIA  HOUSE-Rosslnl's 
II  Barblere  di  Slvlglla."   The  cost: 

....Lydla  LIpkow»k» 

 Anne  Roberts 

...Florrnrlo  Conatantlno 

 Rodolfo  FornaM 

 Lulgl  Tavacchla 

 Leon  Slblrlakort 

 Atllllo  Pulclnl 

 Erneito  Olaccuna 
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Ci^Oia<SE    BAK  L_.  A.TN'OT-  F~ 
E-AK I TT  ONE- 


WHEN  Mr.  Victor  Maurel  wu.- 
In  Boston  last  season  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  said  thai 
he  should  like  to  take  the 
part  of  Ramon  in  "La 
Hthanera."  This  part  tempted  the 
rare  artist.  He  had  much  t..  say  about  \ 
m  psychology"  or  the  impersona- 
tion. 

There  was  talk  in  New  York  of  pro- 
ducing the  opera,  hut  there  was  no 
performance,  and  Mr.  Mnurel  is  .-till 
thinking  how  he  mlsht  have  played 
the  part  of  Ramon,  the  fratricide,  and 
perhaps  how  lie  may  play  it.  This 
Lit,  Ramon,  will  be' taken  by  Mr 
iklanoff  when  the  opera  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Host  on  opera  House 
n.-xt  Wednesday  evening  for  the  first 
time  In  this  country. 


Dictionary,  after  !>•  has  described  the 
musical  form  of  the  dance,  says:  "The 
performers,  opposite  to  each  other,  one 
of  either  sex,  generally  dance  to  the 
introduction,  and  accompany  their 
pinging  of  several  'coplas'  (stanzas) 
with  gestures,  and  the  whole  of  the 
music  is  repeated  for  the  final  dance, 
which  Is  slow  and  stately  and  of  a 
decidedly  Oriental  character,  the  feet 
being  scarcely  lifted  from  the  ground 
(though  an  occasional  pirouette  is 
sometimes  Introduced),  while  the 
most  voluptuous  movements  of  the 
arms,  hips,  head  and  eyes  are  em- 
ployed to  lure  and  fascinate  each 
other  and— the  spectator.  The  dnnee, 
If  well  done,  can  be  extremely  grace- 
ful; but  even  In  Its  most  classic  form 
is  bound  to  be  Indecent,  vividly  re- 
calling the  'Dnnse  de  Ventre'  of  the 
Algerian  Cafe." 

And  so  It  was  In  the  days  when 
Nero,  high  among  the  banqueters  In 
the  gardens  of  Sallust,  sat  drinking 
hard.  "And  from  one  end  of  the  gar- 
dens came  the  roar  of  vast  bands  of 
music,  while  dancing  girls.  In  the  lulls 
between  the  courses,  came  dancing 
down  the  files  or  tables  in  troops, 
wrapped  In  thin  gauze,  and  clattering 
their  crackling  castanets.  And  many 
of  them  were  Spanish  girls  from 
Oades  In  Spain,  who  danced  in  line, 
rising  and  falling  In  waves  of  tremu- 
lous hips." 


nera;  neither  the  Mesdames  FabianI, 
nor  Dolores  Terral;  nor  did  Mile. 
Noblet.  who  followed  Fanny  Elssler  in 
Imitating  Dolores,  dance  the  haba- 
nera.   The  two  Spanish  dances  that 


were  then  the  rage  were  the 
and  the  cachucha 


bolero 


Habanera"  is  the  name  of 
innce.  and  few  if  any  histories  or 
"cyclopedias  of  the  dance  refer  to  It. 
HTOve's  Dictionary  (revised  edition) 
BMcribea  the  Habanera  as  "a  Span- 
ish song  and  dnnce  of  an  older  origin 
than  its  name  implies,  having  been 
introduced  into  Cuba  from  Africa  by 
the  negroes,  whence  it  was  very  natur- 
Uty  imported  into  Spuin.  The  rhythm, 
which  is  distinctive,  has  been  rumil- 
larUed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
titxt  t  who  wrote  one  In  the  first  act 
at  'Carmen.'"  Carmen's  Habanera  is 
;li«>t  Hlzet's  own  tune;  this  we  shall 
See  later.   The  contributor  to  Grove's 


Neither  the  academic  Desrat  In  his 
"Dlctionnalre  de  la  Danse,"  nor  the 
rhetorical  Gaston  Vulllier  In  his  his- 
tory of  dancing  mentions  the  haba- 
nera. Richard  Ford,  who  knew  Spain 
perhaps  better  than    the  Spaniards, 
had  much  to  say  about  the  lota  of 
\rragon,  the  bolero,  the  ( '.allician  and 
Asturian  dances,  the  "comparsas"  or 
national   quadrilles,   but  he  did  not 
name  the  habanera.  Did  he  refer  to  It 
in  his  description  of  a  gypsy  dance, 
"the  dance   which  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  Ghowasee  of  the  Egyp- 
lians   and    the    Nautch   of  the  Hin- 
doos"? It  is  the  Ole  or  the  Spaniards, 
the   IMmalis  of  the    gypsies.  "The 
.  who  seem  to  have  no  bones, 
le  olve  the  problem  or  perpetual  mo- 
i  heir  feet  having  comparatively 
cure,  as  the-  whole  person  per- 
ns a  pantomime,  and  trembles  like 
,pen  leap,  the  flexible  form  and 
I    •  ■■  pslchore  figu-o  of  a  young  Andalu- 
I  'l«n    girl— be   sit*    gypsy    or  not — Is 
hi  bjr  the  learned  to  have  been  de- 
•  i I  by  nature  as  the  fit  frame  for 
voluptuous  imagination." 
.ir  did  the  Spanish  dancers  who, 
\  isiting  Paris  in  the    late  thirties, 
moved  Theophlle  Gautler  to  write  in 

Hifbvrambic    Prose.    .Inure  the  haba- 


C<i  Pilar".    .  Mile.  In  mellior 

I'ne  l-'iaiici <■.  .  .  .  .  .Mine,  fie  Poumayrac 

Une  Kllle  Mile.  Gauteri 

There  were  IS  performances  of  tin- 
opera  at  the  Opera  Combine  in  1908- 
Tlie  opera  is  dedicated  to  Madame 
la  Comlesse  de  Mouzay.  "This  work 
was  thought  out  and  written  in  the 
constant  remembrance  of  her  who 
showed  herself  my  benevolent  pro- 
tectress in  my  youthful  years  as  an 
artist."  There  is -also  a  dedication  to 
Albert  Carre,  the  director  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  to  Mis  wife.  Mine 
Carre,  the  singer. 

The   score   contains   an  orchestral 
prelude,  and  it  would  seem  from  cer- 
tain hints  that  the  opera  originally 
had  a   prologue  in   whicn  a  gypsy 
woman     foretold     Ramon     his  fate. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  an  ex- 
planatory note  to  the  prelude  for  use 
in  concert  performances.   "The  gypsy 
girl,  who  had  taken  my  hand  and  tried 
to  subdue    nv  eyes  with  hers,  at  first 
uttered  a  loud  cry  and  then  made  a 
.,.  pusszlln;;  remark  that  seemed 
to  foretell  an  evil  end.    I  was  afraid. 
A  dreary  fire  was  in  the  little  room. 
From  the  dark  auspicious  door  came 
Id  b'asts  from  Manzanares  and  San 
Isidoro,  the  city  of  the  dead.  Then  the 
gypsy  began  t  .  dance.     Her  dance 
seemed  to  draw  little  by  little  some 
invisible  being  who  entered  with  the 
red  splashes  of  sunset  and  sang  a 
wild  flamenco,  while  the  nerve-fret- 
ting girl  turned  about  and  twisted  as 
Life  or  as  Death." 

The  prelude  also  has  these  lines 
Tor  a  motto:    "My  hand  is  not  white. 
•  iewoee'     V-  ""il  fa*e  separates  nr. 
\l  go  always  in  pursuit  of  her.    She  Is 
the  leaf;   I  am  the  wind." 


Perhaps  the  habanera  came  rrom 
Africa:  perhaps  It-  was  Introduced 
Into  Spain  after  the  sea  voynge  from 
Cuba;  it  matters  not.  The  word  itself 
is  known  through  the  song  of  Carmen 
and  by  reason  of  Chabrler's  piano 
piece,  "Habanera."  written  originally 
for  the  piano  and  later  arranged  for 
orchestra. 

The  Habanera  in  ^Carmen."  snug 
almost  lmediately  arW  the  gypsy's 
entrance,  was  wrlttenl during  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  opera. \  Bizet  at  first 
had  composed  a  song\  in  six-eight 
time  with  a  chorus  ant\  this  was  re- 
hearsed, but  Galli-Murie  did  not  like 
It.  She  found  It  Ineffective.  She 
wished  something  more  pronounced, 
more  flaring,  something  in  which  she 
could  employ  the  whole  battery  of 
what  Charles  Pigot  characterized  as 
her  "artistic  perversities":  her  vocal 
caresses  and  smiles,  volupturous  in- 
flections, murderous  glnnces.  disturb- 
ing gestures." 

1  Carmen's  entrance  song  was  written 
13  times  before  composer  and  singer 
were  satisfied,  and  the  1.1th  version  is 
the  tune  of  a  Spanish  song  which  he 
had  found  when  he  was  looking  over 
collections  of  characteristic  songs  of 
the  one  now  known  to  all.  Bizet  took 
the  peninsula.  This  brought  him  into 
trouble;  for  one  Iradier  or  Yradier 
had  also  composed  a  song  based  on 
the  Spanish  tune  and  his  publisher, 
Heugel,  demanded  that  this  should  b< 
mentioned  in  Hizet's  score.  Iradier 
was  not  complaining.  To  avoid  a  law- 
suit or  scandal,  Bizet  gave  his  con- 
sent and  on  the  first  page  or  the 
'Habanera"  in  "Carmen"  this  line  is 
engraved:  "Imitated  rrom  a  Spanish 
?ong,  the  property  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Menestrei  "  But  let  us  return 
to  Laparra's  <v  ~a. 


"La  Habanera,"  a  lyric  drama  in 
three  acts,  libretto  and  music  by 
Raoul  Laparra.  was  produced  at  the 
opera  Comique,  Paris.  Feb.  26.  1903. 
Mr.   Kuhlmann  conducted     The  cast 


was  as  follow.*: 
Pedro.  /. 
Kanior.  


. .  M.  Sa  n  it  nar 
.M  Si  vMlli  .. 
.  .  .  M.  Yieuille 


romper* 
Fiance. 
I'ompere 


t  2e  Avengle  

M.  de  Poumayrac 

ler  Aveurile.  . M.  Vigueau 
2e  Compere  M    Douss.  i 

3e  Av«  uurle  M„  Pavan 

  .  .M.  Hives 


Act.  1.  "Ronifria"  (the  Festival). 
"A  bride  whose  arms  make  eternal 
chains  of  love,  whose  eyes  are  so 
deep  that  only  the  pupils  are  seen." 

The  curtain  rise.?  on  the  large  hah 
of  an  old  palace  now  inhabited  b) 
peasants.  At  the  right,  wooden  steps 
f  ill  Into  a  shadowy  stairway.  At  the 
left  a   window  opens  on  a  Public 

square.  It  is  a  reast  day,  with 
laughter  and  cries  and  joyous  shouts 
and  the  pealing  or  hells.  Four  fel- 
lows are  drinking  near  the  window 
and  teasing  a  girl  who  runs  away 
like  a  ruffled  hen.  Ramon  is  at  an- 
other table,  which  be  flashes  with 
his  case-knife.  His  eyes  stare.  He 
drinks  deep  draughts  of  wine.  Surely 
he  Is  waiting  for  some  one,  and  h  s 
face  In  turn  expresses  grief,  hatred, 
rerignatlon,  tenderness.  Musicians 
out  of  doors  play  popular  tunes. 
Filar.  young.  beautiful,  radiant,  I 
.nnes  In.  dressed  in  the  Caslillan  | 
•ostume  of  a  betrothed,  for  she  1*  to 
marry  Pedro,  the  brother  of  Ramon.  | 
The  maddened  Ramon,  who  has  | 
been  brooding  over  the  thought  of  . 
suicide,  seizes  her  as  though  crazed  J 
by  the  Habanera  which  he  hears.] 
He  holds  her  tighter  and  tighter. 
Pedro  enters  afterward  and  lavishes 
caresse-i  on  his  sweetheart.  She 
leaves  and  when  he  would  follow 
her,  Ramon  prevents  him.  There  Is 
a  quarrel  and  Pedro  falls  dead, 
struck  by  Ramon's  knife.  "In  true 
Elizabethan  style,''  said  a  London 
critic,  "the  murder  is  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  obscenities  from 
tour  topers,  which  are  exactly  par- 
allel to  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchamber  in  'The 
Maid's  Tragedy,'  and  produce  an 
.dually  tragical  effect."  No  one  sus- 
pects Ramon  of  the  murder,  for  the 
brothers  were  known  to  be  mutually 
affectionate.  The  old  father  dips  his 
band  in  Pedro's  blood  and,  wiping  it 
on  Ramon's  lace,  makes  him  swear  to 
avenge  his  brother.  There  is  now  an 
orchestral  entr'acte,  a  short  and  tragic  | 

Largo.    i 

Act.   II.     "Recuerdos"  (memories). 
There  i-  -his  motto:    "Does  the  senora| 
wish  to  listen?    My  guitar  has  six  j 
heart  strings— one  laughs,  four  have  * 
tender  voice,  and  tiie  lowest  makes 
you  afraid." 

i  *  The  scene  is  in  the  interior  court 
!of   a    huge   house.     The  assembled 
family  is  In  mourning.    The  old  man 
asleep,  Pilar  lost  in  sad  reflections, 
and  Ramon,  whose  face  shows  piti- 
able weariness,  are  seated  near  a  lire 
pan.  which  gives  a  feeble  light  and 
allows  figures  in  the  background  to 
he  seen  as  vague  silhouettes.    A  young 
man  with  an  older  companion  looks 
with  compassion  on  the  group  of  tiire" 
and  questions  his  neighbor,  who  puts 
a  finger  on  his  mouth. 

Pilar,  nevertheless,  urges  strangers 
In  the  shadows  to  dance.  The  vague 
rhythm  of  the  Habanera  begins  to 
lake  character.    Couples  are  dancing, 
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for  these  bystanders  and  Pilar  herself 
'  are  not  wholly  incapable  of  joy.  They 
know  not  remorse,  ll  is  far  otherwise 
with  Ramon.  He  sees  always  before 
him  the  ghost  of  Pedro.  The  rhythm 
.  of  the  Habanera  revives  his  fears. 
•  Suddenly  he  sees  the  pale  phantom  of 
his  murdered  brother  facing  him,  be- 
hind a  pillar,  and  he  hears  these  words 
that  come  from  the  livid  month  nf 
the  dead:  "ir  you  tomorrow  do  not' 
confess  your  crime  to  Pilar,  I  shall 
take  her  with  me  into  my  tomb." 
Pilar,  who  will  marry  Ramon  the  next 
day.  is  her  bridegroom's  partner.  The 
spectre  marks  the  steps  with  a  sneer- 
ing "Ule."  Only  Ramon  sees  and 
hears  him. 

The  orchestral  entr'acte  is  divided 
into  two  sections:  the  first  one  morl- 
erate  in  pace  and  dolorous,  yet  with  £ 
dance  rhythm;    the  second  enticed 

"Una  Mala  Noche"  (A  Wretched 
Night). 


Act.  II.  "Epitafia"  (Epitaph).  There, 
ie  this  motto:  "A  hundred  years  carii 
destroy  my  body:  when  my  flesh  will] 
pe  devoured,  the  worms  among  m\  ; 
bones  will  still  know  that  you  were! 
adored."  This  motto  is  taken  fronii 
the  stanza  of  a  Spanish  dance  song. 

The  scene  is  a  graveyard  at  night- 
fall.   The  last  rays  of  an  autumnal  i 
sun  fall  on  Pedro's  tomb.    Each  sep 
ulchre  has  a  little  funeral  lamp.    Tim  ; 
alleys  are  strewn  with  dead  leaves 
A  procession  passes.   There  is  so:emn 
i'chanting:    "Ego  sum   resurrectio  et  ; 
Vita.    Qui  credit  in  me  etjam  si  mor- ' 
tuus    fuerit,    vivet!    Et    omnis    qui ' 
rr<"lit  <n  me  non  morietur  in  eternum." 
Pilar  and  Ramon  have  heen  kneeling 
by  Pedro's  tomb,  and  she  breathes 
Out  her  love:    "'And  when  we  shall  be 
Old,  dear  heart,  we'll  always  be  lovers. 
Let  us  go  far  away  to  a  peaceful  land, 
and   that    will   be    Paradise."     It  is 
dark.  No  sound,  no  whisper,  only  a  few 
stars  shine  on  high.    A  passing  bell 
joi/nds  somewhere,  hardly  heard,  but 
insistent,  inexorable,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance.    Ramon  wishes  to  lead  Pilar 
away.    Lo.  she  la  dead!    He  grasps  | 

■HFimasinarv  guitnr  after  the  manner 
Bf  the  blind,  strolling  musicians  who 
IK  night  before  played  the  Habanera1 
■End  disappears  in  the  shadow:-. 

%  "La  Habansra"  is  a  drama  with 
tjnusic.  The  music  was  designed  U 
accentuate  the  dramatic  points.  Tii  •  , 
•only  approach  to  an  ...la  is  Ramon's 
monologue  in  which  he  contemplates 
^suicide.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced in  Ix»ndon  Mr  G.  S.  Robertson 
c  wrote  of  the  music  in  the  Saturda) 
bRavieur:  "His  (Laparra's)  effects  ar<> 
(onetimes  crude,  but  they  are  gen-. 


erally  orignal.     To  suggest  that  he 
lias   been   influenced   by   the  youn« 
Italian  school,  as  some  critics  did,  is 
merely  ludicrous.    There  is  a  some- 
thing of  Debussy  in  the  vocal  writing, 
but  it  is  Debussy  with  a  good  deal  of 
difference.    His  scoring  is  appropri- 
ately peculiar,  but  original,  like  the 
rest  of  his  work.    The  device  of  ac- 
companying a  large  part  of  the  action 
of  the  first  act  by  a  rather  vulgar 
band  outside,  the  orchestra  remaining 
silent,  is  an  admirable  one,  arid  so  isj 
the  touch  of  terror  added  by  the  howls  I 
of  a  little  girl,  while  the  bystanders 
mutter  their  comments  on  the  crime. 
That  he  can  write  really  beautiful, 
as  well  as  merely  dramatic,  music  is 
t  shown  by  Pilar's  phrases  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  acts.    As  to  the  Haba- 
nera itself,  on  which   the  piece  so 
largely  depends,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 
how  the  critics  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  striking  or  distinctive 
Tt  rang  in  my  ears  tor  days  before 
the  performance,  at.  I   it    has  rung 
there  ever  since." 


This  performance  in  London  was  at 
Covent  Garden,  July  18,  1910,  when 
iille.  Demellier  appeared  as  the  girl 
Pilar,  Dalmores  as  Pedro,  Bourbon  as 
tiamon,  Murray  Davey  as  the  dioou- 
chirsty  father.  The  London  Times  re- 
marked that  "the  composer  was  evi- 
dently aware'  of  the  tragedy  that 
often  lurks  beneath  dance  rhythms, 
and  he  has  a  strong  poetic  imagine - 
•:on.  iJUt  tiiis  is  no,,  the  same  liiing 
is  being  a  skilful  stagecraftsman  or 
an  original  or  successful  .composer.  It 
is  apparently  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence whether  a  prologue  which  ap- 
pears in  the  book  of  words  is  given  or 
not;  the  action  is  stronger  without  it, 
and  as  it  contains  little  more  than  the 
fate  of  the  principal  character  being 
foretold  by  a  gypsy,  there  is  probably 
not  much  Iobs  to  any  one.  *  * 
"Certain  musical  devices  are 


used 


I  with  a  skill  that  might  not,  perhaps, 
|  -\ave  teen   pi  e.  ent  if  the  composer 
1  had  been  a  more  learned  musician- 
j  He  makes  his  effects  with  means  of 
rare  simplhiiy;    the   uproar  bf  the' 
"esta  in  the  sunlit  square  outside  the- 
window  in  the  first  act  accompanies 
the  opening  scenes,  and  the  rhythm  of 
■he  dance  -oon  begins  to  pervade  the 
whole   music.     It  sinks  to  what  is 
virtual'',    one   reiterated    bass  note 
-ifier    the   murder,   and   in   a  scene 
which    almost  any    other  composer 
yould  l.ave  been  sure  to  treat  in  the 
nanner  of   Hie  death  of  Valentine, 
:itle  is  heard  beyond  the  insistent 
rhythm  and'  the  wailing  of  a  little 
girl.  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  like  a 


realization  of  some  picture  by  John 
Phillip,  who  in  'La  Gloria'  and  else- 
where has  given  us  ,*that  close  asso- 
ciation between  the  tragic  and  ther 
festal  which  is  one  of  the  notes  of 
Spain.  The  second  scene  in  the  patio 
of  an  old  house,  where  a  couple  are 
imusing  themselves  in  the  upper  gal-' 
lery  while  the  mourners  warm  them-' 
selves  round  a  brazier  below.  Is  very, 
striking,  and  the  knocking  of  tlm 
>eggars  who  come  to  play  for  the 
gloomy  dance  is  in  the  real  tragic 
vein.  The  Habanera  itself  is  of  so 
;inister  a  character  that  it  requires 
ittle  musical  transformation  in  the 
last  scene,  which  is  strangely  lacking 
in  the  dramatic  force  of  its  predeces-^, 
ors." 

Raoul  Louis  Felix  Emile  Mary 
Laparra  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  May 
1.3,  1876.  He  took  a  minor  prize  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1889  and 
-several  prizes  after  that  until  in 
1903,  as  a  pupil  of  Gabriel  Faure. 
he  took  the  prix  de  Rome.  He  had" 
studied  with  Massenet  and  Gedalge. 
It  is  said  that  a  visit  to  Spain  with- 
J.  P.  Laurens,  the  painter,  gave  him 
the  idea  of  "La  Habanera."  Laparra 
has  travelled  in  the  east  as  far  as 
Athens  and  Constantinople:  he  knows 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  1907,  as 
the  story  goes,  he  visited  the  Indians 
in  Canada,  hoping  to  find  material  for 
art. 

His  opera  was  produced  at  Berlin 
Dec.  2,  1908,  and  at  Brussels  in  March,. 
1909. 

The  composer  has  given  his  opin- 
ions concerning  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  his  opera.  "La  Habanera"; 
should  be  performed  in  a  rather  small 
opera  house;  "the  action  to  the  ear 
of  the  public,  everything  to  its  soul." 
The  music  should  first  of  all,  as  the 
roles  themselves,  be  declaimed.  The 
singing  should  intimately  depend  oif. 
the  declamation  and  the  expression. 
The  actors  should  gesture  as  little  as 
possible.  "The  role  of  Ramon  should 
be  played  with  especial  sobriety.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  drama  should 
pass  in  his  physiognomy." 

BOSTON  OBJERA  HOUSE:  Puccini's 
"La  Boheme."  Mr.  Goodrich  conduc- 
tor. 

Mirai  JIuMft  Ujptowakj 

Musetta  Miss  Deroyae 

........Mr.  Constantino 

 Mr.  Konmrl 

 Mr.  Murdoneg 

 ,  Mr.  1'viU.tnl 

 ..Mr.  Moj/an 

 Mr?  TavectAla 

 Mr.  Iluddy 

 Mr.  Strocsco 


TWO  FAMOUS 
CANTATRICES 

Impressions  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  New  Play,  "The 
Dark  Lady." 


Uodolfo  '. . ..  

Marccllo  

('.•Mine  

Schaunard  

Alrlndoro  

Beiiolt  

tin  Dogaulore  t. 

Parpignol  

""BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "II  Trova- 
tore,"   opera  in  four  acts,  by  Verdi. 

Cast: 

Mauri,  i-  Bnrico  Areson 

The  Count  de  Luna  Carlo  Oaleffl 

Ferrando  Giuseppe  Perlnl 

Hnlz  .  Ernesto  Olaccone 

Leonora  Marie  Rapnold 

Iries  Grace  Pisber 

Azncemi  Maria  Clacssens 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mme.  Melba  and  Mme.  Nordlca 
were  recently  heard  here;  the  former 
in  concert,  the  latter  in  opera.  Mme. 
Melba  was  suffering  from  a  cold, 
which,  growing  worse  obliged  her  to 
cancel  an  engagement  In  Worcester 
and  also  engagements  In  Chicago. 
Nevertheless,  when  she  sang  at  the 
last  Symphony  concerts,  her  Indispo- 
sition was  only  occasionally  notice- 
able. The  voice  had  the  same  sym- 
pathetic, golden,  unique  quality;  the 
art  of  the  singer  was  unimpaired. 
Mme.  Nordlca  gave  a  remarkable  im- 
personation of  Gounod's  Marguerite, 
remarkable  in  Its  composition  and  In 
the  detail. 

According  to  the  books  that  tell 
the    lives    of    singers,     these  two 
women    were    born    In   1859.  Mme. 
Nordlca  has  been  singing  In  public 
certainly  since  1876  when  she  divided 
the  solos  in  "The  Messiah"  with  Mrs. 
■T.  W.  Weston.    She  had  sung  before 
'  this  in  the  same  year  at  a  pupils' 
;  concert  in  Bumstead  Hall.    She  sang 
\  for  the  first  time  In  opera  at  Brescia, 
i  April  30,  1879.    Mine.  Melba,  who  had 
I  sung  as  a  girl  in  Melbourne  and  at 
•  a  concert  In  London  in  1886,  did  not 
venture  in  opera  until  18S7,  when  she 
appeared  (Oct.  12)  at  the  Monnale  in 
Brussels. 

Mme.  Nordlca  has  sung  many  parts 
that  were  vocally  taxing.  It  might 
bo  said  of  her  that  she  has  sung  in- 
defatlgably.  She  sang  brilliantly 
parts  that  are  associated  with  lyric, 
colorature  and  dramatic  sopranos. 
Mme.  Melba  was  tempted  only  once 
to  sing  a  heroic  part,  that  of  Bru- 
ennhllde  in  "Siegfried,"  and  she 
wisely  did  not  repeat  the  experiment 
In  Boston  she  has  been  heard  as 
Juliet,  Lucia,  Semlramide,  Marguerite 
(Gounod's),  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
Glldn,  Manon  (Massenet's),  Rosina, 
Vloletta,  Miml. 


Mme.  Nordlca  has  been  singing  In 
opera  for  31  years;  Mme.  Melba  for  23 

j  years.  How  Is  it  that  in  1D10  they  are 
able  to  give  such  great  pleasure  to 

I  hearers  that  have  witnessed  the  wax- 
ing and  waning  of  many  prima  don- 

!  nas? 

Because  Mme.  Nordlca  and  Mme. 
Melba  first  of  all  learned  to  sing. 
They  learned  the  proper  use  of  the 
voice.  After  all  their  labor,  after  all 
the  strain,  they  are  still  mistrasses  of 
song.  . 


singer  ariose  acting    was  conven 
tonal.   When  she  began  her  operatic 
araer.  the  audiences  demanded  ehlef- 
7  of  a  prima  donna  that  she  should 
ing.  The  heroine  was  still  bound  by 
aditlons.   She  always  carried  a  lace 
mdkerchlef  In  joyful  or  gloomy  slt- 
itions.  She  usually  had  a  fixed  smile 
en  in  the  most,    trying  moments, 
ars  went  by  before  Mme.  Nordica 
uld   free   herself   from    this  tradi- 
tonnl  smile.  .Singers  began  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  who  acted.    There  had 
wen  tenors  and  sopranos  before  then 
who  had  shown  in  this  country  dra- 
mat'c    instinct  and    force,1  but  they 
were  in  the  minority.    I  have  never 
seen  an  Azueena  wlw  equalled  that  of 
Adelaide    Philllpps.    Few  of  the  later 
singers  have  shown  the  Intensity  of 
Pauline  Lucca.   But  the  rank  and  flic 
of  the  operatic  folk    were  singers 
frathi       than     Interpreters.  When 
Maui'-l  lirst^vlsited  the  United  States 
his  acting  was  not  remarkable,  but 
iself  has  written  how  the  light 
j  upon  him. 

De  Reszkes,  Mme.  Calve,  de  Lucia, 
and  others   modified   and  edu- 


Lul 
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.1  little  by  little  the  taste  of  the 
ic.  .  Thn  character  of  opera  itself  j 
iged.   The  Italo  rampanin!  of  "Car-  ' 
men"    was    very    different    from    the  i 
Campaninl   of  "La  I'"avorlta"  and   his  | 
powers  a-s  An  actor  increased  as  Ills  i 
vocal    ability    diminished.    Composers  ' 
begun  to  write  their  music  fur  dramatic 
(lagers,    The  operatic  folk  were  at  iirst 
stubborn.    They  saw  little  in  "Carm  ?n". 
for  the  tenor  or  the  baritone,  and  there 
Is  u  slory  that  Uel  Puento  Hist  seeing 
the  music  of  Kseumlllo  said  proudly: 
••Give  it  to  a  churns  man." 

Nordica  had  a  quality  rare 
singers,  viz :  Intelligence.  She 
>mltabie  will;  site,  was  indefatlg- 
study.  She  learned  th3  part  of 
i  German  when  she  was  not  pro- 
n  the  language.  She  learned  It 
•h  and  triumphed  In  Paris.  Her 
i  us  an  a'tress  Was  slow  but 
■;lie  became  artistically  sincere 
of  being  merely  enthusiastic,  if  r 
as  no  longer  to  provoke  applauac 
:r  brilliance  of  performance  or 
r,f  tone   but  to  express  iti  music 


:ouse.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
ie  voice  itself  was  that  of  Mme. 
tordlca  In  1890  or  1900;  but  by  her  art, 
ocal  and  histrionic,  she  made  it  seem 
ie  voice  of  Marguerite. 

Mme.  Melba  acts  chiefly  with  her 
(Ice,  and  its  Incomparable  tones,  brll- 
*nt  for  Marguerite  de  Valols.  pathetic 
a  Mini,  sparkling  for  stage  heroines 
.1  their  joyous  moments,  give  the  neces- 
ary  illusloyi.  What  Mme.  de  Stael  wrote 
>f  'i'alina  might  be  said  of  Mme.  Melba; 
'In  the  voice  of  tills  man  there  Is  an 
ndescribable  magic  which,  with  its  first 
accents,  awakens  all  the  sympathy  of 
the  heart." 


her  mistress  against  "this  man  who  la 
more  than  a  man— and  less  than  one, 
and  his  power  of  words,  "that  can  raJ«» 
a  soul  to  heaven  or  abase  it  to  hen. 
Shakespeare  pacifies  the  Queen  ^  In- 
terests ber  in  a  scheme  for  a  national 
theatre  She  warns  him  that  the  time 
is  not  ripe.,  that  perhaps  in  300  year, 
(about  the  present,  day)  the  temple  or 
dramatic  art  rrvxy  be  erected. 

Ti  e  Pall  Mall  Gazette  welcomes  the 
drollery  of  the  play,  and  "the ^  sheer 
splendor  of  some  of  Us  more  serious 

P "most  comical  thing  in  It  1s  It's 
picture  of   a  Shakespeare  picking  up 
striking  phrases  from  the  talk  of  his 
Interlocutors   and  promptly   making » 
note  of  them  for  use  in  his  plays  bor 
instance,  the  Warder,  at  first  sight  of 
him.    cries    'Angels  and    ministers  of 
grace   defend  us!'  and    the  dramatist 
makes  a  note  of  the  exclamation  then 
and    there.  'Frailty.      thy   name  Is 
woman!'  is  another  coinage  similarly 
borrowed  of  the  Warden:  and  when, 
noting   the   literary   gentleman  s 
dodge,  the  worthy  sentinel  calls  him  a 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  t"fl«*.  *• 
makes  a  note  of  that  too.  in  high  delig.it. 
The  conservation  of  the  Queen  proves 
even   more  profitable.  She  babbles  in. 
her  sleep  of  the  freckles  that  have  come 
upon  her  lands  and  moans  that  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  wash  them 
I  out  -AH  the  perfumes  of  Arabia!  echoes 
the  plavwright  luxuriously.  The  music 
I  of  the  phrase!'  Down  it  goes.  And  when 
later  he  bursts  into  a  rhapsody  on  the 
magic  of  words,  he  thrills  not  only  the 
Queen  on  the  stage,  but  the  audience  in 
the  theatre,  and  we  listen  for  a  few 
moments  to  an  eloquence  such  as  we 
rarely    hear  nowadays,    except  In  a 
theatre,  and  even  there  only  when  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  happens  to  be  the  orator. 
And  coiMcal  as  this  Shakespeare  system 
!  of  snapplng-up  appears,  and  ludicrous  as 
sound  certain  denunciations  of  his  popu- 
lar comedies,   'As  You  Like   It!'  and 
•Much  Ado  About  Nothing  In  compari- 
son with  the  tragedies  which  are  being 
played  at  the  Globe  to  empty  benches, 
the  creation  Is  one  that  should  Anally 
silence  those  stupid  people  who  have 
taken  various  little  flights    of  patent 
nonsense,  together  with    sundry  most 
excellent  pieces  of  criticism,  to  imply 
I  that  Mr.  Shaw  Is  the  only  sano  person 
in  Europe  who  declines  to  recognize  the 
mastery  of  Shakespeare." 

The  part  of  Shakespeare  was  played 
by  Granville  Barker.  "Tones  that  al- 
ways seem  to  be  coming  from  a  far  oft 
I  comer  In  a  monastery  cloister  do  not 
suggest  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
sons  of  the  Renaissance.  However. 
|  having  seen  Mr.  Barker  In  the  part,  we 
have  no  desire  to  see  anybody  else  essay 
It.  He  suggested  something  like  Intel- 
lectual distinction.  Imaginative  energy 
and  conscious  power;  and  we  could 
name  a  good  many  actors  with  warmer 
voices  who  would  fall  very  depressingly 
indeed  In  those  rather  Important  re- 
spects." 
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Impossible,  for.  me  to -believe  that  , Mr. 
Johnson  can  be  domiciled  fn  the.  vicinity 
of  Avery  and-Mason  streets,  respectively 
the  street  of  .fights  and  the  %treet  of 
fires.  It  was  only  last  night  that  some 
sinister  influence  took  me  through  one 
of  those  streets*-.  I  heard  much  that  I 
should  not  have  heard. .  Much  I  saw 
that  I  should  not  have  seen.       h?ard  a, 
flushed  fellow  singing  snatches  of  a 
song  which  had  the  query;  •  : 
Who'd  have  evet  thought  that  Nelly 
Could  have  been  so  very  silly 
As  to  leave  her  charming  Billy 
For  a  roasted  peanut  man.  Si  ' 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  ask  Mr. 
Johnson  fpr  the  record  of  the  aforesaid 
Billy  and  the  above-mentioned  Nelly? 
And  who  is  the  roasted  peanut  man? 

I  heaift' too,  a  youth  with. the  general 
air  of  yone  who  dwells  In  a  boarding 
house  and'  has  the  ill-fortune  to  be  late 
very  often  at  dinner,  humming  in  a 
,  haunting  voice,  something  like: 
There's  pictures  of  fruit  on  the  dining  | 
j        room  wall, 

iBut  dowVi  on  the  table  there's  no  fruit 
\     •j&EML  v  <</ 

It  .may  be,  sSr,  that  behind  these  two 
snatches  there's  a  great  mass  of  folk 
pore.    Has  Mr.  Johnson  reached  P  or  L I 
pn  his  colossal,  elephantine  edition  of 
chryselephantine  thoughts?   Yes?  Could' 
you.  then,  do  what  the  vulgar  call  "put ; 
It  up  to  him."  and  whaf  the  soulful! 
stenographer  calls  "refer  your  favor  of! 
Ihe  Fourth  to"?    If  you  are  disinclined, ! 
It  might  possibly  he  well  to'  ask  Mr. 
Johnson  not  to  overlook  the  reservoirs 
if  human  interest Svbich  are  to  be  found' 
In  every  boarding  house  ahd  have  been  ' 
srystalized  In  verses  like  unto  those  I 
nave  quoted. 

HENRY  McC.  PEESCHELL. 

The  Proper        Mr  JohMOn  «"«  not 

|||" .  -  ~  *  say  that  he  lived  either  . 

Study  of        In  Avery  street  or  In 
i  •  j    Mason      street.  He 

Mankind  polnt<Hj  h„  ^xxmb  ,n 

kne  dlreotlon  of  the  former;  yet 
^'pointed"  is  hardly  the  word;  he  waved 
^its  thumb  with  a  grand  sweep  not  un- 
like the  applauded  gesture  of  the  sower 
^dealbed  by  poets  and  painters.  Mr. 
Johnson  may  be  studying  mankind  in 
one  of  the  hotels  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Herald.  He  may  be  a  welcome 
meat    In  a  mansion  on  the  water  side 

Why  should   anyone  wonder  at  his 
choice  of  Averv  street  maligned  by  Mr. 


Again  let  It  be  stated  that  the  two 
omen  were  first  of  all  singers.  They 
tudied,  they  still  study  :  they  will  study 
g  long' as  they  are  in  public  Ufo.  Their 
xample  may  well  be  followed  by  nil 
hose  now  looking  forward  to  a  career: 
iy  many  now  on  the  stage,  who  leaped 
pon  it,  unprepared,  half -baked,  pro- 
l,le<l   only  with  a  voice'  and  what  is 


only  momentary  control  of  tones,  who 
have  not  yet  learned  t  •  think  musically 
or  themselves,  give  polyglot  reeltnls 
vhen  they  can  hardly  enunciate  .  ani 
ironounce  English  sentences,  amuses 
ind  amazes  mortals  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  air. 

There  are  "Interpretem"  going  about 
ike  roaring  lions,  an!  many  are  their 

ictims  The  pupils  hear  the  wild  np- 
ilause  and  copy  the  mannerisms  of  the 
ntorpreters.  "Why  should  I  spend  an- 
ither  year  In  study?  I  have  been  two 
,ears  already  with  Mme.  Slanclato." 

Jt  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  inter- 
pret. To  sing  badly  Is  within  the  power 
i»f  any  one,  and  hundreds  seize  the  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Shaw's  new  one-act  play,  "The 
Dark  l.adj   of  the  Sonnets."  was  pro- 
iced   at    the   Shakespeare  memorial 

itlnro  at  the  Haymarket.  London. 
No  1  Shakespeare,  the  Quean  and 
Mistress  Mary  Fltton,  thn  maid  of 
honor,  are  Introduced.  This  wan  not 
the  first  time  that  Shakespeare  fig- 
ured on  t be  stage.  Ono  of  the  most 
amazing  Shakespoares  Is  that  In  Am- 
broise  Thomas'  opera,  "I-.0  Songe  d'une 
Nult  d'ICte."  In  which  the  poet  fights  a 
duel  and  fancies  himself  beloved  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
governor  of  Richmond,  is  also  an  im- 
portant character.  A  Sussex  poet  be- 
gan a  play  with  Mary  Fltton.  Shake- 
speare and  either  Southampton  or  Pem- 
broke as  the  leading  figures,  but  he 
abandoned  the  idea. 

In  .Mr.  Shaw's  play  Shakespeare 
makes  an  appointment  with  the  maid 
of  honor  and  while  waiting  is  surprised 
by  a  woman  walking  in  her  sleep.  He 
mistakes  her  for  Mary,  awakes  her 
and  Is  about  to  pour  out  his  soul  to  her 
when  Mary,  "a  harmony  In  flame-red." 
comes  in.  calls  the  woman  a  highly 
tllsrespei  'fnl  name,  gives  Shakespeare 
n  knn.'k  on  the  head  that  sends  him 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

TUESDAY— Chlckerlng  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
Concert  by  Anton  wltek.  concert  master  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Vita 


wn.  sonata  A  major,  op.  47.  "n.reuizer 
(Mr.  and  Mrs  Witek);  Bach-Buelow.  Chro- 
matic Fanuslo  and  Fugue  (Mrs.  Wltek); 
I'liKinlnl.  concerto  In  D  (Mr.  Wltek):  Al- 
kan.  "Le  Fcstin  d'Eaope,"  op.  30.  theme 
and  variations,  first  time  here:  Chopin, 
otude  In  C  sharp  minor,  op.  2S;  Llast,  A  la 
Campanclla  (Mrs.  Wltek). 

Stelnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Clara  and 
David  Mannea  of  New  York.  In  their  first 
sonata  (violin  and  piano)  concert  of  their 
third  season  In  Boston.  Blbsr.  sonata  In 
C  minor:  Beethoven,  sonata  In  O  major, 
op.  96;  Enesco,  sonata  In  F  minor,  op.  6, 
first  lime  here. 

WEDNESDAY— Chk-kcrlng  Hall,  8  P.  M. 
First  concert  of  the  Boston  Singing  Club. 
H.  O.  Tucker,  conductor.  10th  season.  Relt- 
hardt.  <f>'ulm  21:  Schubert,  "The  Loril  Is 
My  Shepherd."  for  female  voices;  Elgar, 
"As  Torrents  In  Summer":  flute  solo.  Du- 
bois, suite  (Andre  Maquarre,  first  flute  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra);  Leslie, 
"We  Roam  and  Rule  the  Sea";  Mabel  W. 
Daniels,  choral  cycle  "In  Spring  Time"; 
Kopyloff.  "The  Elder  Blossoms  Llgrhtly 
Stirred";  Brahms.  "The  Merry  Tims  of 
Maying";  Schumann,  "Death  the  Reaper"; 
flute  solos,  Andersen,  Intermezzo,  Chopin, 
nocturne  In  F  sharp,  Moquet,  Earologne  (Mr. 
Maquarre);  Cuthbert  Harris,  Empire  and 
Fatherland. 

THURSDAY — Ohlckerlng  Hall  8  P.  M.  /Song 
recital  by  Relnhold  von  Warllch,  (pass; 
Udu  Waldrop,  pianist.  Schumann.  Lleder 
Krels;  Ford,  Since  First  I  Saw  Your  Face; 
.Tones,  <3o  to  Bed,  Sweet  Muse:  Arne,  Blow, 
Blow,  -hou  Winter  Wind:  Morley,  It  Was 
a  Lover:  Anon.  The  Bonnie  Earl  o'  Morriy; 
King  Henry  My  Son:  Dlbden,  Tom  Bowl- 
ing; Huilah,  Three  Fishers;  Loews,  Herr 
Oluf,  Der  Wlrtln  Toeobterleln,  Prlnca 
Eugen.  Erlkoenlg. 

FRI DAT— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Public 
rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Beethoven. 
Symphony  No.  7:  Rubinstein,  piano  con- 
certo In  D  minor.  No.  4:  Debussy,  Rondes 
de  Plintemps  (repeated  by  request):  Wag- 
ner, overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  Jo- 
seph Hofmann  will  be  the  pianist. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Ninth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphonj'  Orchoatra, 
Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as  on  Fri- 
day afternoon. 


"serio-comic 


Who  balanced  a  wart  on  hi* 
The  song  was  popnlsr  in  tt 


i'eare 
wned 

iy  as 

:ls  In 


boarding  houses  o(  Exeter,  N.  U., 

ljtn,  Cresden,  Berlin,  Munich,  Rome.  • 
Stuttgart.  Paris,  Iiondon,  Boston.  This: 
shows  the^  thorough  and  intrepid  na- 
ture of  the  man — also  his  iron  consti- 
tution. Great  and  memorable  wece 
the  discoveries  made  by  him.  In  a 
boarding  house  In  Fourteenth  street, 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  he  first 
saw  a  landlady  put  a  plate  of  nuts  and 
ralalns  on  the  box  of  a  hat  rack  th;i  t 
the  boarders  returning  from  the  toil  of 
the  day  might  eat  and  blunt  their  ap- 
petite for  dinner.  It  was,  Mr.  Johnson 
who  first  exposed  the  trick  of  the  ice 
pitcher.  For  in  Albany  a  table  girl 
poured  water  from  a  glass  pitoher  that 
sf«med  to  contain  two  or  three  blooKs 
of  ice  ollnking  In  a  reassuring  man- 
ner, yet  the  water  Itself  resembled  the 

.church  of  the  Laodiceans.  Mr.  John- 
eon,  descending  at  dead  'of  night  in 
felt  slippers,  with  the  aid  of  a  dark- 
lantern  discovered  that  the  blocks  of 
Ice  were  blooke,  of  glass,  an  admirable 
counterfeit,  but  a  wretched  succed- 
aneum.  1  ,*£ . 

It  was  also  Mr.  Johnson  who  exposed 
the  trick  of  the  cool  veraoda,of  a  sum- 
mer hotel.  A  landlord— his  name  should 
not  be  given,  for  he 'repented  of  his  con- 
duct, and  Is  now  well  known  and  es- 
teemed as  a  corn  doctor  in  this  city- 
was  In  the  habit  of  filling  the  pillar  of  j 
a-  veranda  with  ice.  Did  a  guest  com- 
plain of  the  insufferable  heat?  The  land- 
lord was  grieved.    He  looked  at  the 

i  thermometer  ojp;.  the  plllur.  "It's  cool  ', 
here,  too  cold  in  fact.  You  must  be  fev-  1 
erlsh."  Ah,  what  has  Mr.  Johnson  not  • 

I  suffered  and  achieved  for  his  fellow-  j 

His  address  is  still  unknown,  and  It] 
j  is  not  possible  at  present  to  ask  him  for 
I  "the  record"  of  BiNy  or  Nelly,  or  to  in-  | 
quire  into  the  Identity  of  "the  roasted  I 
peanut  man."    Mr.  Peeschell,  the  two 
men  and  the  woman  are  not  individuals 
but  types.  Have  not  the  great  majority 
jof  stage-plays,  novels,  eplo  poems  been 
1  founded  on  the  fight  of  two  men  over 
a  woman,  or  on  two  women  -disputing 
for  a  man?  Are  not  innumerable  dra-  ' 
mas  of  daily  life  aoted  with  only  three  I 
characters? 


An  Old 


trlbuilons  were  voluntary. 

No  one  in  The  Herald  office  Is  on  1 
familiar  terms  with  Mr.  Johnson.  Hts  | 
dignity  forbids  this.  Not  that  it  Is, 
nnstsra    frlsld    but  it  serves.    No  one 


of  mankind,  he  visits  all  sorts  of  places, 
from  boozing-ken  and  drlnkery  to  the  j 
useum  of  Kln'e  Arts  and.,  meetings, 
here  esoteric  meanings  Of  poets  and 
•amatlsts  are  i;nfolded.  He  does  not 
1  about  disguised  merely  In  seach  of 
lventure;  ho  1?  no  Harun  al-Rashid, 
ith  "heart  contracted  with  the  spleen 


in  company  with  Ja'a  far,  his  Wazlr, 
(and  Masrur.'  his  sworder  of  vengeance. 


Yesterday   Mr.  John- 
son sent  a  note  to  The 
Phrase  for  Herald.   "J  observe  that  I 

Smoking  LTVuT  t0  H 

=>  New  lork  Sun  are  In-  I 
I  quiring  Into  the  origin  of  the  old  phrase, 

I  't,->  drink  tobacco.'  T-:e  phrase  was 
once  common.  Hodge  In  Dekker's  The 
Shoemaker's  Holiday'   Is  courteous  to 

I  Margery,  the  wife  of  Simon  Byre. 

"  'Hodge— Mistress,  will  you  drink  a 

I    "  'Margery— Oh,  fleupon  tt,  Roger,  perdy ' 
(.These  filthy  tobacco  pipes  are  the  most 
(idle  slavering  baubles  that  ever  I  felt. 
I  Out  upon  it.    God  bless  us,  men  look 
not  like  men  that  use  them.'  ' 
I    "One  of  Ben  Johnson's  characters  says: 
The  most  divine  tobacco  that  ever  I 
drunk.'    Furehas    tells    of    lords  and 
priests  consulting  of  wars  'after  they 
I  have  drunk   the  smoke  of  a  certain 

"Spencer,  In  his  'Turkey,  Russia' 
(1S5S),  wrote:  'According  to  the  idiom 
of  their  language,  they  (Tartars)  do  not 
smoke  the  fragrant  herb,  but  drink  tt.' 
There  are  other  uses  of  this  phrase  In 
I  old  plays.  Read  Dr.  Donne  In  hts  first 
satire! 

"'He  dropp'd.  we  went,' till  one— whloi, 

did  excel 

Th'  Indians  In  drinking  his  tobacco  well- 
Met  ue;  they  talk'd;  I  whlsper'd,  'Let 

us  go. 

•T  may  be  you  smell  him  not;  truly  I 

do.' 

"According  to  a  note  In  the  Llterary 

Gazette  of  Sept.  11,  1819,  the  Turks  used 
this  phrase? 

"  To  drtnk  In  this  sense  meant  to  draw 
tn  or  Inhale.  We  speak  now  of  drinking 
In  the  beauty  of  a  scene,  and  Browning 
describes  a  path'  that  let  on©  'drink  the 
morning  deep  and.  slow.' 

"I  do  not  believe  that  'drink*  with  this 
meaning  Is  still  heard  In  provincial  Eng- 
lish, but  In  several  English  counties 
'drinking'  is  food  taken  between  regular 
meals;  foodtafcen  In  the  forenoon,  either 
breakfast  or  luncheon.  'Drinking'  Is 
also  used  to  denote  the  time  of  the  even- 
ing meal,  tea-time;  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  master  of  a  school  to- 
scholars  on  quitting  him;  the  beer  and 
1  tobacco  provided  for  farmers  after  a 
rent  or  tithe  feast,  'a  dinner  and  drlnk- 
i  intra."  In  this  last  Instance  there  Is  a 
hint  at  tBe  old  use." 

If*  /3     '  , 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


of  Anxio 


Heroic  Deeds 
oi  Mr. 
Johnson 


A  sociologist  cannot 
study  mankind  from 
a  club  window,  a 
vestry-room,  or  anug 
tn  an  Ivory  tower. 
He  must  mix  freely  with  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men.  Mr.  Peeschell 
uiges  Mr.  Johnson  to  look  into  the 
p  servolra  of  human  Interest  !n  board- 
ing houses.  Thla  Is  Mr.  Peesohetl's 
t  orld,  Corinthian  phrase.  Mr.  Johrtsmi 
spent  SO  years  of  his  life  in  boarding 
houses  in  searoh  of  material  for  nie 
r-.iloseal  works,  and  not  in  tho  board- 
Mi-  houses  of  one  city.   He  was  alter 
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IN  NEW  PARI 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Madama  Butterfly."    Mr.  Conti  con- 
ducted. 

Butterfly  Mme.  Mella 

Suzuki  >fl»s  SwartX 

Kate  Plnkerton  Miss  Fisher 

F.  B.  Plnkerton  Mr.  Martin 

Sharpless  Mr.  Bltinchart 

Goro.  Mr.    Glace, mo 

Prlncipo  Yamadori  <Mr,  I'ulclni 


ibllo  b 
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ime  in  una 
ne  woman, 
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In 


1st  on  realism,  Mme.  Molls  Is  by 
mndlcnrped:  and  they  would  say 
•  was  Italian  In  her  action,  gest- 
rainports  and   wci",    and  hence 
vas   no   possible   Illusion.  The 
however,  would  be  obliged  to 
that  the  action  of  the  opera 
■n  a  wholly  imaginary  Japan,  a 
no  more  real  than  the  land  of 
s  -Mikado. ••    A  Japanese  seeing 
irac'ters    scrutlnlalns    the  stage 

  j  aiuj  stage  business,  would  smile 

^EL"~£arTllnc   smile    that  characterises 
I  his   rotintrvmen   when   they   are  most 
I  ""i-faau*      In    comparison    with  this 
hat  of  Monna  Lisa  is  childlike, 
•h-ir-w/r"  .ire  U.O.nn  masquerad- 
japanese   and   American  cos- 
The  music  Is  Italian,  and  the 
ET  Japanese    tunes  aivl    "The  Star 
foangled     Banner"     are  ingeniously 
LaManlied    This  Is  as  it  should  be.  No 
nan  even'  when   composing  an  opera 
.hould  deny  his  birthright.    There  have 
j'een  Italians  who  tried,  especially  in 
ir-hestral  and  chamber  music,  to  write 
in  the  German  manner,  and  they  have 
rocceeded  only  In  being  dull.    We  are 
informed  that  the  scene  of  '  Madama 
Butterfly"  is  Nagasaki,  Japan.    Let  us 
ahecrfully  accept  all  that  we  see  and 
hear  on  the  stage  as  Japanese 

Let  it   then  be  granted  that  Mme. 
Mells    Is    by    aid    of    costume  able 
to  create  an  Illusion  in  the  minds  of  j 
many.    She  takes  part  in  a  pseudo- 
Japanese   opera  and  her   beauty  is 
surely   not   a   drawback.     She  sang, 
the  music  with  fine  and  varied  ex- 
pression.    Only   In   "Tosca"   has  she 
been  equally  effective,  for  though  she 
is  a  splendid  vision  of  loveliness  in: 
"Meflstofele"  she  is  on  the  stage  only 
for  a  scene.    Her  Santuzza  does  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  her  Tosca  or  Cho- 
Cho-San.  nor  is  her  Alda  so  uniform- 
ly engrossing.    There  were  many  ad- 
mirable moments  last  night.  When 
she  suited  deftly  the  music  to  the. 
text-    many    moments    of  delightful 
singing;  moments  when  her  voice  was 
more  eloquent  than  her  action. 
'    Her  failing  has  been  a  superfluity  of 
gesture  and  too  often  her  gestures  have 
not   been    significant.     Her   fair  and 
rounded  arms  have  been  tossed  aloft 
as  in  agony,  while  her  face  has  worn 
the    traditional    smile    of   the  singer 
i  taught  according  to  the  old  rules.  Last 
1  n'ght  there  was  true  facial  expression, 
but  there  was  still  a  bodily  restlessness, 
I  a  nervous  vivacity,  natural  to  her  race, 
i  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Cho-Cho-San. 
I  Yet,  on  the  whole.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing and  creditable  performance,  chiefly 
by  reason  of  her  vocal  expressiveness. 

Mr.  Martin  is  always  welcome  here. 
His  voice  is  full  and  virile.  He  sang,  as 
'  Is  his  custom,  fluently,  with  musical 
taste,  and  with  intelligent  diction.  He 
has  gained  in  freedom  of  action;  he  car- 
"ries  himself  with  greater  ease;  he  has 
more  personal   authority.     All  this  is 
I  surely  needed  by  any  tenor  who  takes 
the  part  of  this  cad  wearing  an  Ameri- 
can uniform. 
Miss  Swartz  sang  the  music  of  Suzuki 
S*Bffective!y.  and  in  the  second  act  there 
tiwere  tones  of  rare  beauty.  Her  sobriety  ( 
*-to  gesture  and  her  general  repose  are 
•  also  to  be  praised.    It  is  seldom  that 
K  young  woman  with  the  comparatively 
■slight  stage  experience  of  Miss  Swartz 
Kings  with  such  ease  and  shows  such 
i  pronounced    instinct    for    an  operatic 
I  career. 

Mr.  Blanchart  was  more  at  home  in 
the  part  of  Sharpless  than  before.  The 
(minor  psrts   were  well  taken,  espe- 
cially that  of  Qoro  by  Mr.  Glaccone 
and  that  of  Principe  Yamadori  by  Mr. 
Pulcini.    The  entrance  chorus  of  girls 
I  In  the  first  act  has  been  sung  better 
I  In  this  opera  house. 

^Wednesday  night  Laparra's  "La  Ha- 
Ibanera"  will  be  nerformed  for  the  first 
|  lime  in  America.  The  chief  singers  will 
[  i  be  Mmes.  Dereyne  and  Savage  and 
Ifaleesrs.  Bakla.ioff,  Lassalle,  Mardones 
■Kid  Devaux.  Mr.  Caplet  will  conduct. 
■KCavalleria  Rusticana"  will  follow,  with 
Mm»s  Mells,  Czaplinska,  Roberts,  and 
■Messrs.  Martin  and  Blanchart.  Mr.  Mo- 
[:  ranzon.  will  conduct  Mascagni's  opera. 

FIRST  NIGHTS. 

There  was  a  time  when  Boston 
•as  celebrated  for  its  "first  nights" 
i  the  theatres.    There  was  then  at 
aast  one  distinguished  stock  company 
I      m   town,  and  famous    actors  and 
.  actresses  visited  the  city  and  played 
in  standard  dramas  or  brought  new 
.  plays  of  importance.    When  a  new 
play  or  an  actor  of  marked  reputation 
l  came  to  the  city  there  was  on  the  first 
night  an  audience  that  the  late  Henry 
A.  Clapp  was  fond  of  characterizing 
as  "representative."   He  did  not  mean 
j  by  this  that  the  audience  was  "smart," 
to  use  a  vile  term  of  English  origin; 
he  meant  that  the  great  majority  of 
Bosto:iians  interested  in  art— litera- 
ture, painting,  music,  the  theatre— 
ar.d    others    prominent    in  various 
j  walks  of  life,  were  present.  There 
2J  are  persons  who  wish  to  he  the  first 


to  enter  a  new 

or  tunnel,  of1  to  ride  in  the  first  street 
car  of  a  newly  established  route. 
They  will  leave  bed  before  daybreak 
to  say  "I  was  there."  These  greatly 
daring  persons  were  not  necessarily 
among  Mr.  Clapp's  "first  nlghters." 
nor  was  his  "representative"  audience 
made  up  simply  of  names  from  the 
Soolal  Register. 

First  nights  are  no  longer  conspic- 
uous events  in  Boston,  and  this  is  to 
be  deplored,    When  hotly  discussed 
plays  and  actors  of  renown  come  to 
this  city  they  are  too  often  neglected 
on  every  night  of  the  engagement. 
Animal  curiosity,  the  desire  to  see 
something  new.  has  cooled.  There  are 
certain  exceptions.  Instances  of  per- 
sonal popularity.  Miss  Adams  or  Miss 
Marlowe  has  a  large  following.  The 
admirers  go  to  see  their  idol  and  ap- 
plaud by  way  of  burning  incense; 
but  seldom.  If  ever,  in  late  years  has 
the  first  night  audience  been  of  the 
old-time  quality.   We  do  not  use  this 
word  In  any  snobbish  sense.  Miss 
Adams  is  the  idol  of  a  cult.    Miss  j 
Marlowe  has  her  devoted  band,  and 
there  are  others  who  have  the  like 
fortune.    The  old  first  night  audience 
was  critical.    It  entered  the  theatre 
wishing  to  applaud,  but  not  efferves- 
cent.   It  did  not  leave  its  reasoning 
faculty  at  home.    If  it  were  disap- 
pointed in  play  or  actor  it  was  cool.  , 
Some  may  reply    that    few  plays1 
worth  seeing  are  now  put  before  the| 
public;  or  they  are  late  in  coming  andj 
lovers  of  the  theatre  have  already 
seen  them  in  New  York.    It  is  not 
given  to  every  one  to  go  to  New  York 
any  more  than  in  old  days  to  Cor- 
inth. The  real  answer  to  tfc*  reply  is 
this:     Interesting    plays  admirably 
acted  are  as  a  rule  ignored  by  those 
in  Boston  who  some  years  ago  con- 
stituted the  first  night  audience. 

There  is  a  first  night  In  Boston  this 
week:  "La  Habanera"  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in' this  coun- 
try at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  It 
would  seem  that  the  production,  with 
a  deservedly  popular  singer  in  the 
chief  and  highly  dramatic  part,  should 
fill  the  opera  house  to  overflowing. 
Boston  Is  now  calm,  almost  phleg- 
matic in  these  matters,  as  though  the 
old  reputation  of  being  an  art  centre 
would  last  forever,  and  could  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  later  indifference  af 
Bostonians,  men  and  women. 


._ve"  White,  but  be 
cause   In   hi«   "Oddities   In   Song  and 
Dunce"  he  Ims  a  20-mlnute  act  that  is 
distinctly  worth  while. 

Hla  dancing  is  the  star  feature  or 
Mr.  White's  work,  and  several  times 
the  audience  broke  Into  applause  as 
he  executed  steps  that  were  alike  new 
:md  unique. 

The  Keith  bill  this  week  Is  intensely 
entertaining  from  the  first,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
it  Is  Prof.  Braham's  trained  flea  circus, 
given  in  the  engine  room  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  regular  performance. 

One  of  the  best  things  on  the  bill 
this   week  Is  Chick   Sale,   a  comedy 
protean  artist,  presenting  "The  Coun- 
try' School   Entertainment,"   a  sketch 
that  is  a  roar  from  the  time  Percy 
Good  appears  in  the  opening  recita- 1 
tlon    until   the    "exercises"    are  con- 
eluded  by  the  rewards  of  the  chairman 
of  the  rural   school  committee.  Mr. 
Sale,  of  course  assumes  himself  each 
'  of  the  various  characters,  and  it  would 
1  hardly   be  possible   to   improve  upon 
'  his  portrayal  of  the  various  persons 
participating  In  the  entertainment. 

In  "In  and  Out."  a  well-written  lit- 
tle sketch  by  Parker  Emerson  Brown, 
the  stage  settings  are  shifted  with  as 
much  frequency  and  rapidity  as  Mr. 
Sale  makes  his  changes  in  the  protean 
act  that  precedes  it.  "In  and  Out"  is 
all  about  the  expected  and  the  unex- 
pected guests  who  call  at  a  chums 
house  during  his  absence  and  while  his 
sister  is  in  charge.  Homer  B.  Mason 
as  the  unexpected  guest  and  Marguerite 
Keeler  as  the  sister  have  the  leading 
parts.  Mr.  Mason's  little  heart-to- 
heart  chat  with  his  bunch  of  keys 
while  trying  to  make  connections  with 
the  keyhole  Is  full  of  bright,  new  ma- 
terial, especially  when  he  says  "Don't 
cry  little  key,  for  if  you  do  you  will 
rust  and  will  not  fit." 

"Tom  Walker  on  Mars"  is  the  title 
of  a  musical  comedy  introducing  John 
B  Hyroer  and  a  company  of  15.  Tom 
Walker  Is  paired  up  by  a  Coney  Island 
fakir  with  another  gentleman  of  color 
to  do  a  Siamese  twin  act;  but  business 
being  poor  Prince  Inperud  holds  the 
I  combination  on  an  airship  trip  to  Mars, 
where  twins  are  unknown,  and  untold 
wealth  awaits  them.  It  all  affords  op- 
portunity for  many  striking  stage  ef- 
fects and  settings.  It  is  elaborately 
conceived  and  as  elaborately  presented. 

A  pantomimic  absurdity  is  what  the 
program  very  aptly  terms  "The  Fire 
Fighters,"  presenting  the  "Brookfield" 
firemen  at  play  and  at  work.  There  Is 
plenty  of  action  from  the  time  the 
curtain  rises  upon  the  firemen  in  their 
engine  house,  performing  acrobatic 
stunts,  to  their  rescue  of  the  old  maid 
from  the  third  story  window. 

J.  Francis  Dooley  and  Corinne  Sales 
presented  "Pavement  Patter,"  a  me- 
lange of  monologue,  dialogue  and  song, 
while  Edward  Barnes  and  Mabel  Rob- 
inson sing  popular  songs  in  popular 
fashion,  and  the  Skremka  sisters,  di- 
rect from  English  music  halls,  do  some 
feats  of  aerial  daring. 


ernl  effect  of  his  performance.  En- 
thusiastically applauded  by  an  audi- 
ence of  good  size.  Mr.  Wltek  played 
In  a  charming  manner  an  adagio  from 

a  concerto  by  Haydn. 

Mrs.  Wltek  was  at  her  best  In  the; 
sonata.  A  note  on  the  program  gavel 
the  Impression  that  the  pianist  thought' 
the  music  of  Alkan  was  not  well  known 
In  this  country.  One  of  the  Rakemann 
brothers  played  pieces  by  Alkan  In  New 
York  as  early  as  1847.  In  Boston  pieces 
by  Alkan  have  been  played  by  Mac- 
Dowell.  Bauer  and  Ganz,  not  to  men- 
tion others.  The  title  of  the  piece  heard 
here  last  night  probably  for  the  first 
time  Is  a  curious  one,  but  Alkan  gave 
singular  titles  to  his  compositions,  as 
i  "Heraclltus  et  Democrltus,"  "Odl  Pro- 
fanum  Vulgus,"  "Pseudo-naivete."  He 
was  described  in  his  old  age— he  died  In 
1S88— as  solitary,  eccentric,  misanthropic 
—but  interesting.  "Le  Festln  d'Esope." 
as  It  was  played  last  night,  sounded 
eccentric  and  misanthropic,  but  not  at 
all  interesting. 

VIOLIN  SONATA  RECITAL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  of  New 
York  Play  In  Stelnert  Hall. 


Harvard  Dramatic  Club  Plays  "The 
Progress  of  Mrs.  Alexander." 

First   performance   on  any   stage ^  of  j 
"The  Progress  of  Mrs.  Alexander,"  a 
comedy,  by  Miss  Louie  R.  Stanwood  of  , 
Radcliffe  College.  Presented  by  the  Har.  | 
{vard  Dramatic  Club  in  Brattle  Hall, 
j  Cambridge.  Cast: 

'Mrs    Alexander  Smith  •VI„„t. 

Mrs.  Thorndlke  Dudley  Howe 
Alexander  Smith.... W  C.  Woodward.  1- 
Florence  Kenyon. . .  .Miss  Louise  Burl elgn 
Charles  Francis  Fuller.... M.  T.  QU'SK.  13 

Prince  Sarski  T.  M.  fpeUnan.  13 

Prof.  Winthrop  b.  A.  Eliot,  i> 

Mrs.  Adam  Berkeley  Hill.  • 

Miss  Esther  Pickeries 
Mrs.  J.  J  Vanzyne.Miss  Marjorie  E.  Smith 
Mrs!  Vivien.....  Miss  Hazel  MacKajej 

C\STLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  "The 

Mr;&^P^:.::wa^™r 

Mr.  Carver,  his  Secretary..     DonaW  Meek 

Billy  Ball...-;-  a.  x,.  Hlckey 

Harry  Marshall  George  Hassell 

Jim  Wilfred  Youn? 

Spunk   ...Bert  Youni 

Charley  "Victor  Moshcr  , 

Shorty  Frank  Bertrand 

Manuel... ••  Florence  Shirley 

Miss  Hazel .....  '.V  Henrietta  McDannel 
Milly.  Alice's  Maid. .  .Hennei.  young' 

Al'.ene  Houston  

GRAND  OPERA  HOUS^Thomas^ 
£TnV?  acts^muel 
Shipman.  The  cast: 

„    .  _,_  r1.rl(.   Thomas  E.  bnea 

Benjamin  ClarKe   Charles  E.  Lake 

Seth  Clarke.  Thomas  J-  Tempest 

Mr.  Bradford.   James  J.  Cassady 

Charles  Langley   Alexis  B.  Luce 

George  Bced   *"..'w.  I  jee  Nichols 

Samuel  Green....-  .Charles  Morris 

William  Blanchard....—  nickerman 

Jim  Mendall..---  Lyda  poweli 

Mrs.  Em-IyClark^e  .........  ••^y^rl  For!l 

Miss  Elizabeth  Baker   Endres 

Miss  Bradford  

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

"Steve"    White    of    Boston  Makes 
Debut  in  Vaudeville. 


CONCERT  BYTHE  WITEKS. 

Brilliant  Performance  by  Symphony 
Orchestra  Concert  Master. 


"Steve"  White,  star  of  several  Bank 
Officers'  shows,  made  his  vaudeville 
debut  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  yester- 
day/ The  voung  Bostonian  made  a  dis- 
tinct hit  f  rfre  and  aDDreclatlv" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Anton  Wltek,  the  concert  master  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
Mrs  Vita  Wltek,  his  wife,  pianist  of  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Trlcf,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  night  In  Chlckering  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Beethoven.So- 
nata.  A  major  (Kreutzer).  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wltek;  Bach-Buelow,  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasle  and  Fugue.  Mrs.  Wltek:  Paganlni,  J 
Concerto  in  D,  Mr.  Wltek;  Alkan.  "Le 
Festin  d'  Esope."  op.  39;  Chopin,  Etude 
in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  25;  Liszt  a  la  Cam- 
|  panella,  Mrs.  Witek. 

Mr  Witek  gave  an  admirable  exhibi- 
tion of  ensemble  and  virtuoso  playing. 
It  Is  given  to  few  to  excel  in  such 
works  as  the  Kreutzer  sonata,  which 
was  probably  not  played  In  memory  of 
Tolstoi,  and  Paganlni's  concerto.  In- 
deed some  may  have  wondered  at  Mr. 
Witek's  choice  of  this  concerto,  but  his 
fine  taste  and  poetic  reading  freed  the 
music  from  the  reproach  of  being 
merely  an  app'lause-trap.  It  Is  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  Paganinl  as  a  trick- 
ster, but  those  who  heard  him,  and 
among  them  were  envious  violinists, 
were  amazed  and  thrilled  by  his  emo- 
tional manner  of  playing  a  melody.  He 
was  as  great  a  master  of  cantilena  as 
of  pyrotechnleal  display. 

Mr  Witek's  tone  was  pure  and 
warm.  It  would  have  been  emotional 
through  sheer  tonal  beauty,  had  not 
there  been  a  controlling  soul.  In  the 
sonata  there  was  an  abiding  sense  of 
proportion,  a  delicacy  that  did  not 
fall  Into  effeminacy,  a  strength  that 
was  manly,  but  not  aggressive.  There 
was  also  polished  phrasing.  Above 
all,  Intimacy  was  at  once  established 
between  the  violinist  and  the  audi 
fence.  The  performance  of  the  con- 
certo was  brilliant  and  at  the  Bame 
time  eminently  musical.  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  the  deliberate  won- 
der-worker, the  medicine-man  with 
the  violin.  '  „ 

The   modesty   and  dignity   of  Mr. 
Wltek  on  the  stage  add  to  the  gen- 


David  Mannes,  violinist,  and  Clara 
Mannes,  pianist,  gave  the  first  sonata 
recital  of  their  third  season  last  night 
in  Steinert  Hall.  f  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Blber  (1G41-1704).  sonata  in  C-mlnor; 
Beethoven,  sonata  in  G-major,  opus  90; 
Enesco,  sonata  in  F-minor,  opus  6  (first 

time). 

That  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  have,  by 
their  thorough  musicianship,  established 
themselves  here  successfully  was  attest- 
ed by  the  presence  of  an  audience  ample 
In  numbers  and  in  friendliness. 

Their  program  exhibited  a  striking 
and  interesting  illustration  of  the 
changes  in  form  and  spirit  which  violin 
music  has  undergone  in  260  years. 
Hetnrich  Blber,  a  German  chapel  mas- 
ter was  a  violinist  and  composer  when 
there  was  little  available  music  for  the 
violin  and  when  the  sonata  form  as  we 
known  it  now,  or  rather  as  It  became  in 
the  days  of  strict  formalism,  was  yet 
undeveloped. 

His  so-called  sonata,  therefore,  takes 
on  the  character  of  a  suite,  with  several 
dance  movements,  as  a  passacaplla  and 
a  gavotte  and  half  a  dozen  other  move- 
ments of  varying  tempo,  with  little  at- 
tempt at  thematic  development  in  the 
classical  sense.  Yet  as  played  by  Mr. 
Mannes  (for  in  this  number  the  piano 
has  the  merest  accompaniment)  the 
music  sounded  warm,  modern  and  full 
of  fleeting  passages  of  beauty.  Sev- 
eral portions  with  constant  and  com- 
plicated double  stopping  gave  an  effect 
of  great  depth  and  richness. 

The  careful  development  and  stately 
handling  of  Beethoven's  piece  was 
grateful  to'  the  ear  after  the  simple 
harmonies  and  loose  construction  of 
the  preceding  work.  But  the  climax 
of  Interest  and  emotion  undoubtedly 
lay  kin  the  sonata  by  Enesco.  a  young 
Roumanian  violinist  and  composer,  now 
living  in  Paris,  who  is  already  known 
here  through  works  played  by  the 
Longy  Club  and  the  Orchestral  Club. 

His  writing  is  extremely  modern  on 
the  harmonic  side,  though  not  reminis- 
cent of  any  school.  Melodlcally.  he 
writes  with  much  sweep,  occasionally 
with  great  power  and  beauty.  Except 
for  one  or  two  passages  wherein  he 
strives  too  consciously  after  bizarre 
and  dramatic  effects,  the  music  is  alive 
and  glowing. 

The  second  concert  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
|  Mannes  will  be  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Jan.  24. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-Thomas  E. 
Shea  and  company  in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde."   The  cast: 

rir  Telrvll   Thomas  E.  Shea 

Mr  K            Thomas  E.  Shea 

Dr.'  Lanyon.  a  friend  of  ^ekyin. .. . 

Gabriel  Utterson,  a  lawyer.  .Alexis  B  Luce 
Rev  Geonte  Johnson ..  .Charts.  F.  Newaom 
Richard  Enfield,  a  man  about  ^jflfo^ 

81,  Danvr.  Carew.  a  client^  ady 

Abraham  Poole,  a  .ervant  to  Jekyll. .  ^ 

inspector  Newoomb  of  Scotland  Yard. 
.    *  George  Brown 

James.  a  servant  to  Sir  Danve™y^r^w6ll 
Susan,  a  servant  to  Sir  Danvers  ^arew^^ 

Old  Jane,  housekeeper  to  Hyde's  lodg- 
i„~.   Alice  Endres 


AN  "AMERICAN"  OPERA. 

.  New  York  plumed  itself  on  the 
production  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  of  Puccini's  latest  opera,  found- 
ed on  Mr.  Belasco's  well  known  play. 
For  once  the  first  judgments  on  a 
new  opera  by  a  distinguished  com- 
poser were  not  pronounced  in  Milan, 
Paris,  Dresden,  Berlin  or  London.  We 
mention  Dresden  because  It  is  the 
city  favored  by  Richard  Strauss  for 
the  baptism  of  his  music  dramas. 

The  exultation  of  New  York  over 
the  event  was  reasonable  and  to  be 
applauded,  but  now  that  the  shouting  J 
-  r>nd  the  speculators  are  reck- 
eir  gain  orl  oss.  a  few : 


If  has  little 


It  is  com- 


roneous    statements    and  lmpres- 
one.    For  instance,  Mr.  Puccini  Is 
the  first  foreign  composer  whose 
;ra,  based  on  an  American  subject, 
■f-rformed  for  the  first  time  in 
f.  jfork. 

/  March  24,.  1S56,  an  opera,  "La 
rL"  with  a  libretto  founded  by 
/ppo  Manetti  on  Cooper's  novel, 
he  Spy,"  and  with  music  by  Luigi 
Aditl,  who,  as  a  visiting  conductor 
lt  Italian  opera,  was  long  known  and 
gloved  in  Boston,  was  performed  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  first 
time  on  any  stage.  The  Italian  sing- 
ers were  of  the  first  rank.  Arditl 
in  a  dedication  alluded  to  "La  Spia" 
as  an  cpera  "on  a  truly  American 
subject."  The  New  York  newspapers 
spoke  of  the  opera  as  "strictly  Amer- 
ican" and  the  Dispatch  said  that  it 
was  "so  treated,  brilliantly  and  tell- 
ingly so."  There  was  a  "martial  lib- 
erty chorus";  a  soldiers'  march  and 
chorus  with  accompaniment  of  drums 
and  fife;  and  "Hall  Columbia"  was 
ingeniously  Introduced  in  the  finale. 

"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  is 
characterized  by  some  as  an  "Amer- 
ican" opera,  and  the  only  fly  in  the 
ointment  is  that  "American"  singers 
were  noj,  invited  to  take  the  leading 
parts.  Mr.  Puccini  is  an  Italian  and 
his  music  is  Italian.  His  opera  is  no 
more  "American"  because  he  chose  an 
American  play  for  his  libretto  than 
"Madama  Butterfly"  Is  a  Japanese 
opera  because  the  action  takes  place 
in  a  Japanese  port  and  the  majority 
of  the  characters  are  Japanese.  He 
may  introduce  in  the  one  an  Amer- 
ican tune,  and  in  the  other  a  Japa- 
nese melody,  both  worked  out  in  Ital- 
ian fashionr  and  more  or  less  dis- 
guised. "The  Girl  Of  the  Golden 
West"  Is  no  more  an  American  opera 
than  is  Spontinl's  "Fernand  Cortes'." 
or  any  one  of  the  18th  century  operas 
that  told  in  music  the  tragedy  of 
Montezuma. 

An  opera  composed  by  an  American 
may  through  courtesy  be  called  an 
American  opera,  whether  the  subject 
j  be  a  tale  of  life  and  'passion  in  Bul- 
garia or  Vermont:  whether  the  opera, 
|  be  produced  In  Pittsburg  or  Carls-] 
Iruhe.    It  would  not  be  easy  to  define 
exactly    the    characteristics    of  an 
I  ••American"'   opera.    One  American 
may  compose  music  after  the  French 
fashion;  another  after  the  Italian;  a 
third   after   the  German;    while  a 
fourth  may  be  prudently  eclectic  In 
assimilation.   In  the  catalogue  W  H. 
Pry's  "Leonora"  and  "Notre  Dame  do 
Paris"  are  American  operas;  so  are 
Gleason's     "Montezuma,"  Coerne's 
•Zenobla,"  Converse's  "Pipe  of  De- 
sire," Nevln's  opera  performed  some 
time  ago  In  Berlin,   Walter  Damrosch 
and   Victor  Herbert,   Americans  by 
(nloption.  have  written  American  op- 
era*.   The  subject  of  Mr.  Converse's 
"Sacrifice,"  to  be  produced  hero  tht->' 
season,  i*  a  Mexican  tragedy,  but  th- 
opera  is  American.    It  is  not  a  Mex- 
iean  opera  any  more  than  Lambert's 
"Flamcnca"    is  Cuban    because  the 
action  is  in  Havana,  or  American  be- 
cause »  conspiring  baritone  is  one 
Jackson  from  the  United  States.  An 
American  opera  that   I?  essentially 
national  \n  musical  spirit  and  expres- 
sion, as  "Carmen"  is  French,  "Der 
Freischuetz"  is  German  and  "II  Trov- 
I  atore  is  Italian,  has  yet  to  be  written, 
or  if  lt  is  in  a  portfolio,  is  yet  to  be 
heard. 


would  do  great  business  with  China 
and  the  Fast  Indies.  It  would  then 
be  not  only  convenient  but  necessary 
to  have  a  quicker  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  for  merchant 
vessels  and  war  ships  than  the  weari- 
I  some,  expensive  and  dangerous  Jour- 
ney round  Cape  Horn.  It  would  be 
the  Imperative  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  cut  a  canal  at  Panama  and 
control  lt. 

"I  should  like  to  see  it,"  added 
Goethe,  "but  I  shall  not."  He  also 
wished  that  he  might  live  to  see  the 
English  In  control  of  a  canal  at  Suez, 
and  a  union  of  the  Danube  with  the 
Rhine.  "These  three  great  things  I 
should  like  to  see,  and  It  would  be 
well  worth  the  trouble  for  their  sake 
to  remain  here  for  fifty  years  or 
more."  But  Goethe  doubted  whether 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  could  be 
Joined  together,  for  he  thought  the 
undertaking  gigantic  and  beyond  the 
resources  of  Germany. 


~Mlj 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Flrst  per- 
formance in  America  of  Laparra's  "La 
Habanera,"  an  opera  in  three  acts.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 

Pilar.. .'..V,  ,j  JMir  Dereyne 

ITne  Fiancee)   Mme.  Savage 

UneFllle      { Mr  Blanohsrt 

g*™0"   Mr.  Laseallo 

P.e  Vleix.'. '.V. ••-•Mr  Mardon.s 
...  .Mr.  Devaux 

 Mr.  8troeaco 

.  . .  .Mr.  Fornarl 

.  .Mr.  Oantvoort 


Prom 
Un  Fl 
Deux 
Deux 
Trols 
Prem 
Quail 
Cn  M 


■  Compere 
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GOETHE  AND  THE  CANAL. 
While  there  Is  dispute  concerning 
the  advisability  of  fortifying  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
.the  prophecy  of  Goethe,  who,  as  a 
universal  and  not  parochial  poet,  was 
by  birth  a  seer.   Early  In  1827  he  read 
a  book  about  Cuba  and  Colombia  by 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  was 
especially  Interested  In  the  traveller's 
remarks  about  the  feasibility  of  cut- 
ting a  canal  at  Panama.    He  said  to 
Eckermann,  who  treasured  his  words 
even  on  trivial  subjects,  that  he  did 
not  see  how  theJJnited  States  would 
allow  the  canal  to  be  cut  by  for- 
eigners. Looking  forward  and  observ- 
ing the  tendency  of  this  country  to 
go   westward,   he   declared   that  in 
thirty  or  forty  years  the  land  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  would  be  peo- 


npere 1 

Trolsleme  Aveugle  Mr.  White 

*Jn  Domeatlque  Mr.  Taveeohla 

Un  Homme  Entro  Deux  Agea  Mr.  Letol 

Un  Jeune  Homme  Mr  Ruddy 

Une  Femme  Mls«  Flsner 

Laparra's  opera  is  a  grim  and 
ghostly  melodrama  with  music  de- 
signed to  accentuate  the  situations 
or  to  establish  moods  rather  than  to 
tickle  the  ear  or  to  be  dramatically 
eloquent  In  melodic  expression. 

The  story  is  a  simple  and  ghastly 
one.  It  was  told  at  length  in  The 
Herald  of  last  Sunday.  In  its  es- 
sence it  Is  as  follows:  Two  brothers 
love  a  girl  who  Is  betrothed  to  one  of 
them.  The  other  knifes  his  brother 
who,  while  a  Habanera  Is  played  out- 
side, has  the  strength  to  say  that 
after  a  year  less  a  day  he  will  return 
and  then  the  murderer  will  hear  the 
dance  tunn. 

No  one  knows  that  Ramon  killed  his 
brother.    At  the  appointed  time,  while 
there  is  dancing  in  the  court  of  a  farm- 
house to  the  strains  of  the  same  Haba- 
nera, the  ghost  appears,  unseen  by  all 
leave  Ramon,  and  tells  him  that.  If  he 
does  not  confess  to  the  girl  who  he  Is 
about  to  wed.  he  will  take  her  the  next 
day  to  tho  tomb.    Ramon  tries  to  con- 
fess the  truth  when  he  and  his  be- 
trothed   are    by    the    murdered  one's 
(grave,  but  she  will  not  understand  him. 
She  dies,  and  Ramon  rushes  into  the 
Jarkness. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  man  haunted 
by  a  ghost.  He  alone  sees  lt,  whereas  in 
an  ingenious  novel  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
the  ghost  of  the  former  lover  of  an> 
opera  singer  appears  in  public  before  an 
accident.  Is  seen  by  everyone,  and  smiles 
In  a  singularly  unpleasant  manner.  He 
also  has  the  habit  of  visiting  any  lover 
of  the  soprano,  and  then  Is  not  seen  by 
servants  or  callers.  Mr.  Laparra's  ghost 
—for  Laparra  Is  the  librettist  and  com- 
poser— is  more  traditional. 

The  chief  character  is  Ramon,  and  his 
obsession  of  a  psychological  study  for 
the  actor  that  takes  the  part.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  Maurel  was  tempted  to  re- 
turn to  the  stage  that  he  might  play  It. 
The  composer  has  expressly  stated  that 
the  Impersonator  of  Ramon  should  be 
sober  in  gesture,  not  violent  or  hysterl 
1  m1-    "Th*    ^pofflA    whnnM    rifiss    In  hi 


and  no  doubt  thus  more  faithful 
to  nature  than  If  It  had  been  fashionei! 
with  greater  artistic  care  and  were 
piquant  and  scintillating  after  the  man. 
ner  of  Bizet  or  Cliabrler.  Nevertheless, 
tho  Habanera  has  a  certain  character 
and  is  effectively  used  for  the  drama- 
tic purposes. 

The  strength  of  this  opera  lies  in  the 
play  Itself.  The  music  does  not  always 
accentuate  the  situations  or  Italicize  the 
remorse  and  madness  of  Ramon.  There 
Is  no  spectral  music  for  the  ghost  that 
adds  horror  to  the  apparition.  The 
.music  Is  peculiar  in  this:  it  is  devoid 
'of  sensuousness,  it  is  not  emotional  in 
the  common  meaning  of  the  term.  Yet 
it  is  Indisputably  individual  and  it  goes 
with  the  dramatic  action,  especially 
;when  as  music,  pure  and  simple,  lt 
would  be  crude,  monotonous,  almost 
unbearable.  ,    "  -.. 

There  is  glaring  color,  and  this  Is 
j  not  dependent  on  rhythm  or  castanets. 
There  is  music  that  is  sombre,  some-  i 
'  times  to  boredom.     It  Is  easy  to  see  | 

that  the  composer  had  a  definite  pur- 
i  pose  and  only   his   inexperience  pre- 
vented him  at  times  from  carrying  lt 
out    He  is  often  successful,  as  In  the  I 
vulgar  street  music  of  the  first  act,  j 
the  Indescribably  monotonous  opening  | 
of  the  second,  the  ohant  heard  in  the 
last  act.    He  fails  at  times,  as  in  Ra- 
mon's soliloquy;   in  the  scene  when 
the  three  blind  musicians  enter;  In  the 
apparition  and  speech  of  the  ghost; 
and  In  the  exit  of  Ramon  at  the  end. 
In  these  scenes,  where  the  music  should 
be  strongest,  it  hardly  diverts  the  at- 
tentlon  from  the  acted  drama. 

In  spite  of  its  weaknesses,  there  !.•;  | 
something  fascinating  about  the  mu- 
I  sical  treatment,  as  there  is  about  tho  I 
boisterous  screaming  prelude,  and  the  I 
curious  entr'actes.  The  composers 
scheme  Is  ultra-modern,  but  he  is  not  I 
'indebted  to  the  leaders  of  the  "Verismo"  j 
I  school  in  Italy,  or  to  the  contempora-  j 
nous  French  Impressionists. 

The  opera  was  finely  staged.  The 
business  in  the  first  act  was  exceed- 1 
lngly  well  managed,  and  so  was  that 
of  the  second  with  Its  dismal  group 
of  mourners  about  the  brazier  and 
the  loungers  along  the  walls  of  the 
court.  The  lighting  of  this  second  act 
was  uncommonly  effective.  A  some- 
what darker  stage  at  the  end  of  the 
opera  would  have  been  more  in  keep- 
ing and  Ramon  could  have  made  a 
I  wilder  exit.  Seldom  Is  an  •opera 
mounted,  however,  with  more  plc- 
'  turesque  effects.  Again  the  Boston 
'  Opera  House  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  noteworthy  stage  production. 

Mr.  Blanchart.  who  was  called  on 
unexpectedly  to  take  the  part  of  Ra- 
mon, acted  with  much  dramatic  Intel- 
ligence. He  was  forcible  In  the  ex- 
pression of  despair  and  Jealousy;  brutal 
in  his  wooing  of  Pilar;  flaming  in  his 
encounter  with  his  brother.  His  awak- 
ening to  the  horror  of  his  bloody  deed 
was  not  overdone.  Hl«  second  act  was 
admirably  acted.  In  tho  third  ho  was 
less  distinguished.  He  sang  and  de- 
claimed with  appreciation  of  the  text. 
All  In  all,  his  impersonation  was  the 
strongest  he  has  yet  given  In  this 
opera  house. 

Mr.  Lassalle's  voice  quavered  and 
shook  at  the  very  beginning,  no  doubt 
from  knowledge  of  the  singer's  impend- 
ing fate  and  restless  entombment.  Mme. 
Dereyne  was  pretty  In  a  conventional 


BOSTON  SINGING  CLUB. 

New  Choral  Cycle  by  Miss  Daniels 
Sung  in  Chlckering  Hall. 
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oal:  "The  drama  should  pass  in  his 
face." 

The  other  characters  are  not  sharp 
lv  defined  either  dramatically  or  mu- 
sically. There  Is  one  striking  part, 
that  of  Ramon,  and  the  orchestra  en- 
deavors to  express  his  moods  and 
emotions;  it  comment  and  dismisses 
him  gently  at  the  end.  after  the 
Habanera  has  been  changed  into  a 
funeral  chant. 

There  Is  little  melody  either  direct  and 
frank  or  of  the  arioso  kind.  The  only 
approaoh  to  a  set  air  is  the  expression 
of  Ramon's  purpose  to  kill  himself  be- 
fore he  murders  In  a  sudden  fit  of  Jeal- 
ous rage.  There  are  suggestions  of 
melody  In  the  third  act  when  the  girl 
Pilar  dreams  of  happiness  with  Ramon 
far  away.  There  Is  also  the  funeral 
chant.  Then  there  is  the  Habanera.; 
with  Its  characteristic  rhythm,  the  typl- 
.  cal  theme  of  the  opera.   Tho  dance  tune. 


part,  and  at  times  sang  below  the  true 
pitch.  Among  the  others.  Mr.  Mardones 
gave  a  striking  performance  of  the  old 
father;  he  was  so  quietly  hopeless  and 
dismal. 

Mr.  Caplet's  reading  of  the  score  was 
as  dramatic  as  the  play  Itself,  and  the 
orchestra  might  well  have  been  called 
before  the  curtain  with  Its  gifted  leader. 
The  ghost  should  not  be  forgotten;  he 
cannot  be;  the  light  on  his  face  was  so 
unearthly;  there  was  the  pallor  of  the 
sepulchre;  there  was  the  suggestion  of 
corruption  and  th-»  worm,  his  brother. 

"Cavallerla  Rustlcana"  followed,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  Moranzonl. 

Santuxsa.  Mme.  Molls 

Lola  Mla«  Czapllnska 

Mama  tiuota  Miss  Roberta 

Turlddu  Mr.  Mart  n 

Alflo  i  Mr.  Montella 

The  performance  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  large  audience,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  had  "supp'd 
full  with  horrors."  The  Santuzza  of 
Mme.  Melts  was  discussed  here  so  re- 
cently that  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
speak  of  her  at  length.  Mr.  Martin 
was  a  capital  Turlddu.  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  full-voiced  that 
have  been  seen  here  of  late  years, 
and  they  have  been  very  few. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "La  Bo- 
heme"  with  Mmes.  Melba  and  Dereyne 
and  Messrs.  McCormaok  and  Sam- 
marco.    Mr.  Goodrich  will  conduct. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE. 

Sidney  .  Drew    Presents    "Billy,"  a 
Farce  by  George  Cameron. 

  j$  " 

MAJESTIC     THEATRE— "Billy,"  a 

farce  In  three  acts,  by  George  Cameron. 

First  performance  In  Boston.  Cast: 

Billy  Hargreave  Sidney  Drew 

ii  John  Hargreave  George  LeSoIr 

\  Alice  Hargreave  Qladyj  Drew 

.Mrs.  Sloane  Blancho  Moulton 

I  Beatrice  Sloane  Inez  Plummer 

;l  Sam  Eustace  8.  Rankin  Drew 

Captain  . .  Rlohard  Barclay 

Doctor..  Hevlyn  Benson 

Boatswain  Frederick  Nichols 

Sailor  Prince  Miller 

Stewardess  Mtss  Elizabeth  Arlaanj 


The  Boston  Singing  Club,  under  the 
leadership  of  H.  G.  Tucker,  gave  the 
first  concert  of  Its  tenth  season  last 
night  in  Chlckering  Hall.   The  club  had 
the  assistance  of  A.  Maquarre,  flutist; 
Miss  Evelyn  G.  Blair,  soprano;  Miss  M. 
Elizabeth  Griffith,  pianist.  The  program 
Included  these  choral  prieces:  Sohubert 
"The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd"  (for  worn 
en's  voices);  Kopylow.  "The  Elder  Blos-r 
soms  Lightly  Stirred";   Brahms,  "The; 
Merry  Time  of  Maying";  Harris,  'Em-, 
plre  and  Fatherland";  Mabel  W.Daniels. 
"In  Springtime,"  a    choral    cycle  for 
women's  voices.   There  were  also  these 
part  songs:    Nelthardt,  Psalm  XXIV; 
Elgor    "As  Torrents  in  Summer  ;  Les- 
lie "We  Roam  and  Rule  the  Sea";Schu- 
mann,  "Death  the  Reaper."    The  solos 
for  flute  were:    Dubois,  Suite;  Ander- 
sen, Intermezzo;  Chopin,  Nocturne  in  F 
sharp;  Moquet,  Eclogue. 

The  number  of  sopranos  in  this  chorus 
Is  so  disproportionate  that  in  so  small 
a  room  as  Chlckering  Hall  their  pre- 
dominance Is  far  too  marked  Last 
night  the  tenor  part  was  barely  audi- 
ble- the  bass  tone,  though  more  ade- 
quate in  size,  is  not  pleasing.  The  im- 
provement shown  lay  In  the  work  of  the 
women's  choruses  which  were  handled 
with  fluency  and  delicacy. 

The  choral  feature  of  the  concert  was 
the  cycle  by  Miss  Daniels  She  has 
added  another  to  the  already  long  list 
of  settings  of  verses  which  have tor 
subject  the  operations  of  nature,  real  or 
SScted.  Lilies,  violets  and  the  rest  are 
implored  to  awake,  the  west  wind  is  the 
over  of  the  May,  and  the  sunbeam  s 
1  astonishingly  active.  The  music  is 
amply  descriptive  and  gracefully  pretty 
the  second  section  contains  some  very 
well-managed  writing  for  solo  soprano 

aTheChaud?ence  showed  -uch  enthusi- 
asm for  this  number.l  as  also  for  the 
excellent  flute  playing  of  Mr.  Maquarre. 

IN  RE  BAKLANOFF. 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of 
Mr.  Baklanoff.  the  first  baritone  of 
the  Boston  Opera  House  Company, 
regret  the  serious  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  Mr.  Russell,  which 
will  deprive  the  public  of  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  this  excellent  operatic  act- 
or. There  are  many  baritones  who 
can  thunder  their  Jealousy  of  the 
tenor  In  an  impassioned  scene  or  sing 
a  sweet  romanza  to  their  mistress' 
eyebrow,  but  baritones  that  can  sing 
and  also  act  are  rare  birds.  Mr. 
Russell  Is  right  in  demanding  that 
strict  discipline  should  be  preserved. 
A  director  should  direct;  he  should  | 
not  be  a  weathervane.  a  plaything  for 
opera  singers  who  for  the  most  part 
are  spoiled  children. 

That  they  are  spoiled  is  largely  the 
fault  of  the  public.  Slgnora  Sforzando, 
who  perhaps  earned  a  precarious  liv- 
ing in  Italy,  suddenly  finds  herself 
In  this  country  an  idol  on  a  pedestal, 
and  thick  incense  tickles  her  nostrils. 
It  often  matters  not  whether  she  be 
an  artist  or  a  mere  singer  of  ordinary 
skill.  She  Is  for  a  season  or  two  the 
talk  of  the  town.  No  wonder  that 
she  takes  herself  seriously  and  thinks 
that  opera  will  die  with  her;  not  sus- 
pecting that  she  may  be  already 
reserved  for  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever,  when  other  stars  will 
shine  in  the  operatic  heaven.  The 
press  agents  with  their  absurd  gossip 
and  chatter  are  also  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  megalocephalic  condition 
of  so  many  singers.  The  press  agent 
burns  with  zeal  and  there  are  news- 
papers that  do  not  considerately  tem- 
per his  flame.  The  singer,  seeing  her 
portrait  constantly  in  the  Journals, 
with  her  child,  with  her  pet  dog,  ex- 
hibiting her  teeth  on  an  automobile, 
feeding  squirrels  on  the  Common,  or 
in  the  act  of  defying  a  manager,  Is 
soon  led  to  believe  that  she  is  a  priv- 
ileged person  and  she  wonders  why 
her  name  is  not  in  the  Almanac  of 
Gotha. 

In  a  well  appointed  opera  house  a 
linger,  however  famous,  Is  one  of  a 
•ompany.  There  Is  no  part  that  Is 
his  or  hers  by  divine  appointment. 
The  public  is  interested  in  the  lago 
of  Mr.  Baklanoff.  It  also  welcomes 
enthusiastically  Mr.  Amato  as  the 
Ancient.  It  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Renaud  or  Mr.  Sammarco's  concep- 
tion of  the  character.  There  would 
be  no  perturbation  of  nature,  if  still 
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another  baritone  were  announced  as 
the  Iago  |n  Verdi's  superb  opera. 

Years  ago  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr. 
Pope  quoted  In  "Martlnus  Scrlblerus 
of  Sinking  In  Poetry"  lines  addressed 
by  Ambrose  Philips  to  Francesca! 
Cuxaonl,  the  soprano  whom  Handel, 
*a  an  opera  manager,  threatened  to 
throw  out  of  a  window  for  lnsubor- 
"uation. 

Little  Syren  of  the  stage. 
Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire. 

Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  spell  

Mid  they  adJed  bitter  comment: 
Tho  would  think  this  was  only  a 
>r  gentlewoman  that  sung  finely?" 

A  PICTURE  SHOW. 

The  people  of  Boston  are  deeply  In-  j 
debt <.' J  to  Mr.  Frlck  for  the  loan  of 
i  pictures  exhibited  In  the  Museum  i 
Fine  Arts  during  the  last  fortnight, 
p  generosity  has  been  widely  appre-  : 
ted.  for  the  room  In  which  these  - 
pictures  were  hung  was  crowded  on 
all  days  and  at  all  hours.  All  classes 
have  been  interested,  and  some  of  the 
rwdest  criticisms  of  the  merits  of 
or  that  painting  have  come  from 
:e  whom  the  superficial  would  not 
mce  class  among  amateurs  of  art. 
y  that  attend  exhibitions  of  pict- 
i  may  often  learn  as  much  from, 
ear  as  from  the  eye. 
Exhibitions  not  only  give  pleasure; 
tliey  are  a  stimulus,  they  are  directlyj 

or  indirectly  a  corrective.  Suppose  1 
that  a  man  whose  mind  is  a  blank 
page  In  matters  of  art  picks  out  in 
the  Frlck  collection  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Byng  by  Hoppner,  and  says  to 
himself,  "There's  a  picture  I  should 
like  to  own."  Hoppner  means  noth- 
ing to  him,  nevertheless  the  picture 
so  impresses  him  that  he  turns  to  the 
"National  Dictionary  of  Biography." 
He  there  learns  curious  facts  or  sur- 
mises about  Hoppner's  parentage  and 
also  learns  that  the  painter's  draw- 
ing was  "faulty,"  his  execution 
"slight."  He  goes  back  to  the  picture. 
It  still  pleases  him,  but  comparing  It 
with  Raeburn's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Cruikshank,  he  finds  that  the  portrait 
of  Miss  Byng  lacks  substance;  there 
la  no  solidity  beneath  the  skin;  yet 
the  fair  miss  still  attracts  him.  And 
he  wonders  whether  the  biographer 
were  a  competent  judge  or  whether 
his  own  taste  is  uneducated,  crude. 

It  is  also  pleasant  and  instructive 
to  hear  men  that  know  horses  dis- 
cussing Rembrandt's  "Polish  Rider." 
They  are  not  impressed  by  the  name 
Rembrandt.  All  they  see  and  declare 
is  that  the  horse  is  not  one  that  they 
would  buy,  and  they  say  openly:  "He 
is  not  well  drawn."  Such  criticism  Is 
not  to  be  despised.  John  Leech  was 
a  proud  man  when  he  heard  a  jockey 
praising  the  horses  in  the  draughts- 
man's hunting  scenes.  There  is  often 
a  blunt  honesty  in  the  criticism  of 
the  average  man  that  confounds  the 
jargon  of  the  studio  and  the  preciosi- 
ty of  the  "artistic." 

bit  lb.l«|J> 
MELBA  SINGS  "LA  BOHEME." 

Her  Last  Appearance  of  Seaspn  in 
America. 


Many  of  us  remember  how  beautifully 
Mine.  Melba  sang  the  first  night  of  "La 
Boheme."  anil  also  remember  how  the 
opera  slowly  mail*  Its  way  toward  pop- 
ularity. "La  Boheme"  Is  still  the  most 
spontaneous,  the  most  sincere,  the  moat 
poetic  of  Puccini's  works  for  the  stage. 
The  composer  wrote  It  when  he  was  not 
world-famous,  and  before  his  Muse  be- 
came a  shrewd  business  woman. 

There  A  no  voice  like  Melba's  In  qual- 
ity. It  Is  golden;  It  Is  also  emotional. 
It  has  the  frank,  fresh,  virginal  accents 
of  girlhood;  it  has  the  bloom  and  ful- 
ness of  the  woman  that  has  lived.  The 
lower  and  tome  of  the  middle  tones 
'  have  a  richer  body  than  they  had  even 
12  years  ago.  The  upper  tones  still  have 
the  brilliance  that  is  warm  and  not  met- 
allic. With  a  vol:©  like  this,  a  singer  Is 
not  obliged  to  put  her  trust  In  extrava- 
gant gestures  or  restless  facial  play  for 
the  expression  of  emotion. 

Then  there  Is  the  Surpassing  art  of  the 
singer,  the  art  that  embellishes  nature 
and  yet  gives  it  abundant  play.  There 
Is  the  perfect  phrasing,  the  unerring 
musical  instinct,  the  absence  of  any- 
thing common  or  claptrap  for  the  sake 
of  applause  from  the  gaping.  There  Is 
the  dignity  of  the  artist  In  the  presence 
of  the  audience,  the  dignity  that  Is  gra- 
cious and  graceful. 

She  acted  the  part  of  Mlml  last  night 
j  with  less  restraint,  perhaps,  than  on 
|  former  occasions.  She  was  livelier  In 
the  first  and  second  acts,  more  expan- 
sive but  she  did  not  commit  the  mistake 
of  confounding  Mlmi  with  Musetta.  In 
her  Innocent  gayety  she  was  still  the 
sentimental  grlsette,  one  of  the  type 
that  disappeared  long  ago  in  Paris,  and 
was  not  easily  found  when  the  Germans 
besieged  the  city.  In  the  acts  that  fol- 
lowed, her  expression  of  emotion  was 
more  Intense  than  in  former  years 
quietly  intense,  and  here  the  fuller  body! 
and  the  haunting  beauty  of  the  lower 
tones  served  her  more  than  gestures  of 
sorrow  and  despair. 

Mr  McCormack's  voice  was  In  sym- 
pathy with  hers.  It,  too.  has  exquisite 
quality  a  purity  that  is  warm,  a  sweet- 
ness that  Is  not  cloying.  Rodolfo  Is  a 
poet  and  Mr.  McCormack's  voice  is  lyr. 
ical  He  sang  with  a  fine  display  of 
vocal  art  and  there  were  memorable 
moments  when  uncommon  technic 
seemed  merely  natural,  inevitable  vocal 
expression. 

Mr  Sammarco  also  has  voice  and  art. 
He  excels  as  a  singer  rather  than  as  an 
actor,  for  his  histrionic  ability  is  lim- 
ited '  Miss  Dereyne's  Musetta,  the 
Schaunard  of  Mr.  Pulcinl,  and  the  Col- 
line  of  Mr.  Mardones  are  well  known  to 
Boston  audiences,  as  are  the  Benoit  of 
Mr  Tavecchia  and  tho  Alclndoro  of  Mr. 
Mogan.  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted  with 
his  customary  care  and  sense  of  propor- 
tion. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience,  as 
large  or  perhaps  a  little  larger  than  on 
the  night  when  the  opera  house  was 
opened.  It  certainly  was  the  most 
profitable  audience  that  has  yet  been  In 
the  ope»a  house.  It  was  also  a  brilliant 
audience,  one  that  rejoiced  in  the  re- 
appearance of  Mme  Melba,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  general  excellence  ot 
the  performance. 

The  opera  next  Saturday  afternoon 
will  be  "Otello"  with  Mmes.  Melts  and 
Claessens  and  Messrs.  Zenatello  and 
Sammarco.  The  opera  Saturday  even- 
ing will  be  "Rigoletto"  with  Mmes. 
Llpkowska  and  Leveronl  and  Messrs. 
Constantino,  Galeffl,  Mardones  and 
Perinl.   

MR.  VON  WARLICH'S  RECITAL 

j  A  German  Bass  from  New  York  State 
Sings  Here  for  the  First  Time. 


apparently    cnaraortJ    of    this  effect.! 

which  yesterday  he  abused. 

As  an  Interpreter  he  was  often  In- 
teresting oven  when  he  could  well  | 
have  been  reproached  for  manner- 
Isms  and  misconceptions.  Like  many 
of  his  race,  he  save  undue  Importance 
to  final  consonants  In  order  to  gain 
clearness  of  diction,  and  his  over- 
emphasis was  sometimes  farcical.  He 
was  Inclined  to  unmeaning  seesaws 
between  piano  and  forte,  monotonous 
alternations  that  were  not  Indicated 
by  the  poet  or  the  composer.  In  rapid 
passages  or  when  he  wished  to  be 
most  dramatic  his  enunciation  In  Ger- 
man, as  in  English,  was  not  always 
clear.  Ho  was  most  ettectlve  when 
he  was  simplest,  as  In  Schumann's 
"Mondnarht"  and  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish songs,  as  "Tom  Bowling." 

It  Is  always  u  pleasure  to  hear  the 
better  ballads  of  Loewe.  but  In  the  per- 
formance of  "ErlUosnls"  there  was  a 
gross  and  ruinous  misconception.  In 
this  remarkablo  composition,  a  wilder 
and  more  imaginable  setting  than  the 
familiar  one  by  Schubert,  there  should 
be  a  marked  contrast  between  the  sing- 
ing of  the  "Erlklng,"  which  Is  purely 
lyrical,  and  the  strongly  accepted  and 
dramatic  descriptive  music.  The  voice 
of  the  Erlklng  should  have  a  monoto- 
nously eerie  character,  otherwise  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  the  fascination  to 
which  the  child  succumbed,  and  there  Is 
no  dramatic  balance.  Mr.  von  Warlich 
wholly  missed  this  point. 

He 'sang  with  evident  en.loyment,  with 
the  gusto  that  was  so  praised  by  Haz- 
111 1,  that  sometimes  disarms  a  hearer 
who  otherwise  might  easily  protest 
againstl  this  omission  or  that  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Waldrop  accompanied  admir- 
ably. A  small  audience  gave  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  Its  enjoyment. 


bJ.  L  i  ~J.  i  jib 
JOSEF  HOFMANN  SOLOIST. 

Plays     Rubinstein's     Concerto  at 
Ninth  Symphony  Rehearsal. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"La  Boheme."  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

Miml  Mme.  Melba 

Muset'a  Miss  Dereyne 

Rodolfo  Mr.  McCormack 

jl  -,   M: .    S  i  r:. .  i,  j  :  C  j 

Coli're  ■     •  Mr  Mardones 

fiehau'' ard .'  Mr.  Pulcinl 

'AlclndO'u   Mr  Mogan 

i  Benoit  • .'  Mr-  Tavecchia 

Cn  Doga-lere  .  Mr.  Buddy 

Parpl"no...  Mr  Stroesco 

It  is  nearly  12  years  since  Mme. 
Melba  first  took  the  part  of  Miml  in 
Boston,    for    Mr.    Ellis   produced  "La 
Boheme"  rere  on  Jan.  25,  1899.  The 
Boston  Theatre  was  crowded,  but  the 
triumph  was  for  Mme.  Melba  rather 
than  for  the  opera  itself.     Many  of 
the  hearers,  applauding  enthusiastical- 
ly the  singer,  were  perplexed  by  Puc- 
cini's music.    Old  operagoers  found  it 
deficient     in     melody.      This  opinion 
I-  seems  strange  in   1910.     What  would 
:  they  have  said  last  night  to  "La  Ha- 
I  banera"?     Or  what  would   they  have 
^Hid  In  1S99  to  "Madama  Butterfly"? 
^V^-  the  a  icicnces  of  today  more  re- 
ceDtifc?7    Have  repeated  hearings  of 
orchesf\a:  works  by  Strauss  and  the 
French    impressionists  influenced  the 
taste  of  operagoers?  


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
Relnhold  von  Warlich,  bass,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  dicker- 
ing Hall  and  then  sung  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston.  Uda  Waldrop  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Schumann.  Liederkrels  op.  39; 
early  English  songs— Ford,  "Since  First 
I  Saw  Your  Face";  Jones,  "Go  to  Bed, 
Sweet  Muse";  anon,  "Drink  to  Me 
Only";  Arne,  "Blow,  Blow.  Thou  Winter 
Wind";  Morley.  "It  Was  a  Lover  and 
His  La^s."  Scotch  and  English  ballads— 
"The  Bonnie  Earl  o'  Moray,"  "King 
Henry.  My  Son";  Dibden.  "Tom  Bowl- 
ing"; Hullate.  "Three  Fishers."  Ger- 
man' ballads  by  Loewe-"Herr  Oluf," 
"Der  Wlrtln  Toechterleln,"  "Prlnz  Eu- 
gen."  "Erlkoenlg."  ' 

Mr  von  Warlich  understood  that  his 
concert  would  be  in  tho  evening.  He 
thfi'efore  arrived  In  Boston  about  the 
time  when  the  concert  of  yesterday  af- 
ternoon should  have  begun,  and  he  and 
his  accompanist  came  directly  from  the 
train  to  the  hall.  In  view  of  this  clr- 
rumotance.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  judge 
hl«  performance  as  though  he  had  been 
refreshed  and  thoroughly  prepared.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  his  vocal 
condition  and  technic.  Yet  It  may  be 
said  that  his  technic  Is  not  yet  sure;  for 
Instance,  his  control  ot  breath  is  by  no 
means  firm.  It  Is  not.  necessary  to  go 
Into  technical  details;  It  Is  enough  to 
say  that  he  lacks  some  of  the  essential 
elements  of  artistic  singing. 

The  voice  Itself  Is  resonant  and 
agreeable.  It  is  robust  In  heroic  pas- 
sages, and  It  Is  sympathetic  in  songs 
of  tender  sentiment.  It  is  effective  in 
pianissimo,   and   Mr.    von   Warlich  1? 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  ninth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orohestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler,  conduotor,  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.j 
Josef  Hofmann  was  the  soloist  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  T  Beethoven 

Concerto  In  D  minor  for  the  piano  

Rubinstein 

Rondeg  d«  Prlntemps  Debussy 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman'  Wagner 
It  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
j  Isadora  Duncan  danced  the  "Interpreta- 
tion" of  three  movements  of  Beetho- 
ven's seventh  symphony.  At  the  time, 
and  a  year  before  In  the  same  hall, 
there  were  some  who  scoffed  at  her  pre- 
tension, and  spoke  with  a  fine  show  of 
indignation  concerning  the  "desecra- 
tion" of  the  symphony. 

And  yet,  when  yesterday  the  strangely 
solemn  strains  of  the  Allegretto  were 
heard,  the  vision  of  Miss  Duncan  came 
Into  the  mind  and  remained  until  the 
end  of  the  Finale,  with  Its  Dionyslac 
joy.  And  there  also  came  the  thought 
of  music  composed  by  Eric  Satle  and 
orchestrated  by  Debussy,  "Gymnope- 
dles,"  performed  here  almost  six  years 
ago  by  the  Orchestral  Club.  To  this 
muslo,  as  to  Beethoven's  Allegretto,  Gre- 
cian youth  might  well  have  danced* 
with  the  gestures  that  have  come  down! 
to  us  on  frieze  or  vase 

The   symphony   was   well   chosen  to 
commemorate   Bethoven's   birthday   141 1 
years  ago.  for  it  ranks  among  his  great- 
est works,  and  this  is  to  say  among  the; 
greatest  of    all    musical    compositions.  I 
The  symphony  is  nearly  100  years  old. 
Think  how  wildly  applauded  orchestral 
compositions  that   were  new  and  sur- 
prising only  20  or  even  10  years  ago  are 
row  moribund  or  snugly  entombed  for- 
ever I 

Thore  Is  not  a  note  of  the  symphony 
that  not  been  long  familiar  to  a  modem 
nudlence.  Even  when  conductors  do 
their  best,  which  Is  the  worst,  to  give 
an  unfamiliar,  a  personal  reading,  the 
music  soars  above  them  that  would 
twist  and  shape  It  according  to  their 
own  device. 

In  the  performance  yesterday  the  mu- 
slo was  allowed  to  go  Its  way,  and  was 
not  too  personally  conducted.  The! 
Scherzo  was  finely  played;  the  mys- 
terious passages  In  the  course  of  the 
first  movement  were  more  than  ordi- 
narily effective,  and  the  orgy  of  joy  at 
the  end  was  not  for  once  the  frenzy  of 
a  red-capped,  drunken  mob. 

Debussy's  Rondes  de  Prlntemps" 
was  repeated  by  request.  In  this  re- 
quest It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  con- 
ductor and  the  orchestra  Joined,  for 
the  first  performance  a  few  weeks  ago 
gave  little  Idea  of  the  composer's  de- 
sign or  the  character  of  the  music 
The  Rondo  would  bear  more  repeti- 
tions for  the  sake  of  a  clear  under- 
standing and  it  is  easy  to  Imagine  It 
read  In  a  lighter,  a  more  delicate  and 
a  more  poetic  spirit. 

Mr.  Hofmann  played  Rubinstein's  oon- 
certo  In  D  minor.  He  played  here  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra nine  years  ago,  and  the  concerto 
was  that  of  yesterday.  He  played  here 
at  a  concert  given  by  Theodore  Thomas 


It  is  fair  to  prrnume  that  he  fa- 

,t;  perhaps  because  the  composer 
u  nls  teacher;  perhaps  because  he  be- 
lltves  It  to  be  effective;  possibly  because 
he  likes  It  as  music. 

Played  by  many,  this  concerto  seems 
old-fashioned,  with  Its  plausible  bril- 
liance and  Its  undisguised  sentlmental- 
Ism.  Played  by  Rubinstein  himself,  it 
assumed  gigantic  proportions.  No  one 
that  ever  heard  the  composer  when  he' 
was  wholly  In  tho  vein,  will  ever  forget 
the  opening  attack,  the  swift  descent, 
of  the  lion's  paw.  By  the  beauty  of  his 
cantablle,  Rubinstein  turned  tho  sentl- 
mentallsm  of  the  middle  movement  Into 
emotional  song. 

It  Is  a  great  but  deserved  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Hofmann  to  say  that 
there  were  times  yesterday  when  he 
recalled  vividly  the  performance  by 
his  master.  There  was  the  superb  at- 
tack, the  massive  chord  playing,  the  j 
gorgeous  procession  of  florid  passages,  j 
the  clear  yet  dazzling  runs,  the  sue- 1 
cession  of  shifting  tonal  graduations, 1 
the  unerring  sense  of  proportion,  the 
general  lucidity  and  strength  of  treat- 
ment, the  supreme  grasp  of  conception. 
And  so  the  performance  of  the  first  and 
third  movements  was  masterly. 

It  was  In  the  second  movement,  the 
Uomanza,  that  Mr.  Hofmann  fell  far 
below  his  master  In  the  singing  of 
melodic  phrases.  The  background  was 
deftly  prepared,  there  was  atmosphere, 
there  was  romantic  suggestion,  but  the 
song  Itself  was  too  pronounced,  too 
salient.  The  melody  was  Itallclzwl  until 
at  times  it  was  metallc  In  emphasis  and 
rigidity.  Nor  was  the  song  always  sus- 
tained. It  lacked  the  tenderness,  tho 
exquisite  liquidity  that  were  found, 
strange  to  say,  in  inherently  inexpres- 
sive passages  of  transition  or  conven- 
tional bravura.  There  Is  the  paradox 
of  the  pianist,  as  of  the  comedian;  and 
yesterday  this  was  the  paradox  of  Mr. 
Josef  Hofmann. 

These  pieces  will  be  played  at  the 
concerts  next  week:  Humperdlnck,  Pre- 
lude to  "Haensel  and  Gretel";  Dvorak, 
symphony  "From  the  New  World"; 
Lalo,  concerto  in  F  minor  for  the  vio- 
lin, op.  20  (Mr  Noack,  violinist); 
Brahms,  Academic  Festival  overture. 
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ZENATELLO  AS  OTHELLO. 

Performance  of  Verdi's  Masterpiece 
Is  Well  Received. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Boston  Opera  House.  Verdi's  "Otetlt 
Mr.  Contl  conducted. 


Ot»llo. 
I  ago. 


. .  Mr.  Zeoatello  \ 
, .  Mr.  Sammarco 

?§rj£-V*V^ 

...  ...  Mr.  Pol-in  t 

Mo°ta"?;   .  ...Mr  B.i.1'1? 

A  Herald  -  \.  ■  ".pu* 

S  £  on.<l: : : : :  ~ :. : :  l  *. : :  v.:v:m  m'ci.i 

Mr,  Zenatello  sang  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Boston  Opera  House  and  Mm*. 
|  Carmen  Mells  and  Mr.  Sammarco  were 
heard  for  the  first  time,  respectively,  as, 
Desdemona  and  lago.    Messrs.  Zena-J 
tello  and- Sammarco  were  first  brought 
to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1909  by  Oscarj 
Hammerstein.  to  whom  this  public  la 
deeply  Indebted.    Mr.  Zenatello  then 
took  the  parts  of  Radames  and- Canlo, 
and  Mr.  Sammarco-  was  heard  as  Ger-j 
mont.  Marcello.  Amonasro.  Tonio  and| 
Ashton.    These  singers  were  enthusl-t  ' 
astlcally  applauded  two  seasons  ago.j 
It  would  have  naturally  been  supposed 
that  the  announcement  of  them  In  Ver-, 
dl's  "Otello"  would  have  packed  the) 
j  Boston  Opera  House,  but  the  audience  I 
was  not  a  large  one. 

The  performance,  as  a  whole,  was  one 
of  the  best  that  have  been  given  in  j 
'  this  city.  Mr.  Zenatello  has  not  the  | 
amazing  voice  Of  Tamagno.  whoso 
organ  was  unique,  and  Verdi  had  him  in 
mind  when  ho  wrote  the  music  of 
Othello  for  a  tenor.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Zenatello  has  a  voice  that  Is  heroic 
and  lyrical.  He  was  equally  effective 
yesterday  in  savage  outbursts  of  jeal- 
ous rage  and  murderous  passion  and  In 
the  exquisite  love  music  of  the  first  act; 
furthermore,  he  Is  a  much  better 
schooled  singer  than  Tamagno  was. 
No  one  ever  sang  Othello's  farewell  to 
military  pomp  and  circumstance,  the 
oath  of  vengeance,  tho  shrieks  for 
blood  and  no  one  has  acted ^the  murder  J 
scene  as  Tamagno  sang  and  acted.  j 
Mr.  Zenatello  was  not  only  robustly 
powerful  in  the  traglo  scenes  but  be 
Sng  the  love  music,  in  which  sex 
seems  laid  bare  hi  sound  with .amor 
ous  sentiment,  and  In  this 
magno  was  hopelessly  at  sea  with  hla 
"h»e  Seating  tones  and  false  taton.- 
t  on  Mr  Zenatello  acted  with  consid- 
erable force  and  skill,  although  ms 
nhys  que  is  no*  dominating  His  cos-, 
fumes  were  gorgeous  and  tasteful.  Ills 
make-up  was  unfortunate.  There  was 
Too  much  Suggestion  of  the  blackamoor 
and  none  of  the  moor. 

Mr  Sammarco  was  known  here  as  an 
admirable   singer    with    little   or  con-: 
ventlonal    histrionic    ability.     He  was 
always  first  of  all  the  singer.    His  im- 
personation of  laso  was  therefore  the  j 
more  surprising  im-  while  it  munt  p 
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expressing  his  purpose  and  achiev- 
hls  ends  through  carefully  consM- 
recitative  and  song. 
ie.  Carmen  Mells  was  a  fair  and 
.....e  Desdemona.  She  acted  with  com- 
Imer.dable  sobriety  and  with  restraint  in 
igestuie.  There  were  noteworthy  mo- 
>ments  in  her  performance,  as  in  her 
expression  of  wonnded  affection  in  the 
third  act.  Throughout  the  first  act  she 
was  charming  In  her  simplicity.  There 
wero  times  when  her  voice  in  the  upper 
register  assumed  an  edge  that  has  not 
hitherto  been  noticed.  Her  impersona- 
tion was  interesting,  often  creditable, 
but  her  passionate  voice  has  hardly  the 
qualities  associated  with  Desdemona's. 

The  mighty  storm  scene  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  done,  and  the  chorus  In 
the  second  act  was  eung  with  grace 
and  spirit.  The  linale  of  the  third  act 
was  not  successfully  carried  out.  Mr. 
Glaccone,  an  Inadequate  Cas«io — Cas- 
sio  is  often  unfortunate  on  the  stage 
not  only  by  reason  of  his  weak  head 
for  ittrone  Honors — and   Mm?.  Claes- 
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Uonatlon  and  the  hesitation,  but  the 
horua    for    once    seemed    uncertain.  ■ 
plritless,   Indifferent.     The  perform- 
ance of  this  filna-l*  was.  as  before  in 
this  season,  the  weak  spot. 

Mr.  Contl  at  times  covered  the  voices 
Ot  the  solo  singers  and  called  for  a 
lous  accompaniment  from  the  or- 
a  In  direct  contradiction  to  vi  - 
ndicated intention.  And  neither 
|Mr.  Sammarco  nor  Mr.  Coot!  fully  ap- 
preciated the  wonderful  music  descrip- 
tive of  Casslo's  sleep,  music  "thieved 
from  the  world  that  lies  on  the  farther 
Bide  of  dreams."  Singer  and  orchestra 
should  whisper  this  music. 

The  audience,  cool  at  first  and  late  In 
arrival  was  finally  warmed  by  the 
many  excellencies  of  the  performance 
and  grew  enthusiastic. 

GALEFFI  IN^RJGOLETTO." 

>lay  Is  Generously  Applauded  at  Bos 
ton  Opera  Home. 

BOSTON   OPERA   HOUSE.  Verdi's 
RlRoletto."  Mr.  Goodrich,  conducted. 


sired  correlatives.  It  is  time  that  the 
sanity  which  is  manifesting  itself  In 
other  details  of  our  social  life  extend- 
ed Itself  Into  this  field,  and  it  Is  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  start  In  this  direc- 
tion that  I  adventure  the  following 
eusrgestlon:  , 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a. 
Christmas  Clearing  House  to  be  at  first 
described,  perhaps,  for  the  propitiation 
of  sentimentalists,  as  ■  oanta  Claus 
T.lmlted  "  or  something  of  the  sort,  to 
this  Institution  intending  Christmas 
benefactors  should  send,  upon  suitable 
blanks  to  be  supplied  for  the  purpose, 
a  list  of  their  benevolent  Intentions  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents^ 
with  the  names  of  persons  to  whom 
they  intend  to  give  set  over  against  the 
sums  that  they  Intend  to  give  In  each 
case  These  lists  are  to  be  digested  by 
a  staff  of  clerks  maintained  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  amounts  thus  given 
are  to  be  credited  to  the  persons  named. 
The  totals  In  each  case,  when  the  lists 
have  been  closed  and  totted  up  on 
Christmas  morning,  are  to  be  offset 
against  the  total  amount  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  account  Intended  tv  Slv°- 
and  the  resulting  balance  Is  to  be  col- 
lected of  him  or  paid  to  him,  as  the 
case-  may  be;  In  the  latter  case  in  the 
form  of  a  neat  check  of  seasonable  de- 
sign. 


vents  this  incongruous  ornamentation, 
for  there  is  a  Hd  over  one  half  of  Its 
surface.    There  is  no  hint  at  this  ad- 
mirable table  tool  in  Martial,  or  Ju- 
venal or  Aulus  Galltus,  or  even  Macro- 
blus,  'for  the  ancient  Romans  had  lit- 
tle and  slightly/Concave  spoons  and  used 
them    only    W   extract   the  substance 
from  eggs   shellfish,  etc.    No,  the  idea 
of  the  slleht  soup  spoon  leaped  sudden- 
ly from  the  brain  of  a  St.  Louis  man 
and  his  name  is  H.  S.  Campbell.  He 
elves  his  personal   guarantee  that  no 
one  can  inhale  soup  through  this  spoon 
and  make  a  noise  at  the  same  time 
The  news  of  the  invention  was  heralded 
abroad  on  Dec.  6.  1910,  a  day  to  be  re- 
membered,  a  date   to  be  learned  bj 
happy  school  children.  , 
On     Dec;     12,  1910.  the  telegraph  | 
flashed  the  news'  that  a  still  finer  and 
more  practical  spoon  had  been  invent- 
ed In  Chicago,  and  a  proud  citizen  re- 
marked: "The  Maxim  silencer  has  noth- 
ing whatever  on  this  spoon,  and  the 
St"  Louis  variety  will  remind  one  of  a! 
steam  calliope  in  comparison."   It  will  | 
be  remembered  that  it  was  a  gardener 
of  south  Illinois  who  first  raised  the 
"stand  pat  pea  that  will  stay  on  a 
knife  when  put  there."   The  Chicago 
noiseless  spoon  is  "hailed  in  hotels  in 
the  loop  district  as  a  first  aid  to  eti- 
quette" and  it  is  said  that  In  future, 
when  stag  dinners  are  given,  the  ladies 
will  not  crowd  the  dining  room  bal- 
cony "to  hear  the  packers  eat." 
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Monurone  QhiMppa  Psrinl 

flaleffl  took  the  part  of  Rlgo- 
last  evening  for  the  first  time 
oston.     His    performance  was 
and  conscientious.  TJn- 
while  gifted  with  a  voice 
quality    and  desirable 
not  yet  master  of  the  art 
His   tone   production  Is 
Jaulty/hls  phrasing  Is  abrupt  and  un- 
Bnlshed,  and  his  continued  emphasis 
f  consonants  is  disturbing.    His  ac- 
lon  moved  for  the  most  part  on  con- 
entinnal  lines.   His  conception  lacked 
he  depth  and  tragic  Intensity  of  ne- 
esslty  associated  with  the  role.  But 
L.Mr   Qaleffi  Is  a  young  man.    He  had 
■Test   apply  himself  at   once   to  the 
■remedying  of  his  vocal  defect 

iwska's  Gllda  and  Mr.  Con- 
ike  are  well  known  to  Bos- 
-Ingers  were  at  their  best 
and  sang  and  acted  with 
11  and  dramatic  distinction, 
•s  was  a  gloomy  and  dlgnl- 
iclle.  Miss  Leveronl,  who 
lappearance,  was  a  demure 
And  yet,  the  sister  of  the 
light  of  the  boozing  ken, 
was  no  "angel  of  gentle  desire."  Ac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  men  In  their 
cups  she  was  not  troubled  with  shy- 
ness,' nor  backward  In  bestowing  favor. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  which 
gave  evidence  of  appreciation  by  fre- 
quent and  hearty  applause. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

By  PHTLIP  HALE. 

Christmas    The  IIerala  ha* 
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bra 


.dalena. 
■o,  the 


calved  tho  following 
timely  letter: 

Boston,  Doc.  18,  1910. 
Editor  of  The  Herald: 
I  rejoice  to  learn  from  a  recent  edi- 
torial reply  to  a  letter  or  mine  thai 
Mr.    Herkimer   Johnson   Is    alive  and 
well,  slnoe  I  wish  to  bring  to  his  at- 
!  a  larger  pub- 
toward  the  re- 
ig.   One  of  the 
civilization  has 
torn  of  making 
flits.    The  only 
id  ordeal  of  re- 
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tent  ion  before  giving 
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heaviest  burdens  tli 
laid  upon  us  Is  the 
perfunctory  Chrl»t» 
,-reater  one  Is  tho  rt 
eivlng  them.  Tear 
«W»'y  drvot  i  ouV  tli 


It  la  of  course  under- 
stood that  these  trans- 
actions are  strictly  con- 
fidential; the  only 
Limited  knowiedge  that  sub-  j 
ecribers  to  such  an  Institution  will  have 
of  the  details  of  the  matter  being  Im- 
plied In  the  debt  or  credit  balance  that 
lesults.  If  a  check  Is  received  back  in 
settlement  it  will  have  been  revealed 
that  the  receiver  was  relatively  nig- 
gardly; If  he  be  called  upon  to  make 
good  a  shortage.  It  will  equally  app  a 
that  his  Intentions  surpassed  »n  gener- 
osity those  of  his  frtenc 
be  rewarded  by  good  t 
spirit  traditionally  np 
day  will  have  been  fait 
In  an  institution  more 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age  than 
the  old  personal  and  hap-hazard  mod 
of  interchange. 

The  practical  results  attained  wld  1 
lndentlcal  with  those  arrived  at  In  « 
older  way.  People  In  charge  of  banl 
tell  me  that  there  Is  a  movement,  tia 
In  effect,  overy  year  at  this  season,  tt 
brings  about  an  ebb  of 
coffers  just  before  Chn 
turn  flow  Just  after  th 
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(to  promulgate  above.   All  I  really  oni 
Is  a  system.   The  responsibility  tor 
pvertur*!  of  old  cuntom  will  rest  up< 
the  popular  will  thu«  expressed.   

OAYLORD  QUEX. 


It  Js  not  necessary  to  refer  this 
roject  to  Mr.  Johnson.  He  has  pe- 
ullar  views  about  Christmas,  for  on 
that  day  he  neither  glveB  nor  re- 
ceives. His  life  Is  a  constant  gift  to 
humanity.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  colossal  sociological  wont 
Is  announced  for  publication  on  Fri- 
day. Deo.  88— Abslt  omen!— we  would 
not  for  the  world  disturb  him. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Quex  is  one 
that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  thoughtful.  It  Is  better  to  give 
a  Chrlitmas  gift  In  the  form  of 
money:  then  the  recipient  can  buy 
something  he  wishes  to  have  and  be 
sure  that  he  Is  not  receiving  a  thing 


Boston  is  conserva- 
tive, slow  tg  welcome 
new  ideas,  the  latest  j 
inventions.    It  is  lm-  , 

Old  Days  poaslbiB  to  nnd  ln  any 

shop  the  best  corkscrew  that  is  made,  I 

an  Ingenious  application  of  leverage  and 
not  a  fussy  complication  of  inclined 
plane,  pulley,  wedge  and  screw.  Neither 
the  St.  Louis  nor  the  Chicago  spoon 
may  be  on  sale  here.  And  some  may 
thoughtlessly  class  these  spoons  with 
the  mustache  cups  that  were  once 
in  favor  as  useful  and  handsome 
gift*.  They  were  usually  ln  the 
n  of  coffee  cupa  and  tho  pur- 
ser was  able  to  have  them  suitably, 
n  affectionately,  inscribed:  "To  Fa- 
'To  Darling."  What  has  be- 
1  those  cups?  But  what  has 
the  decorated  bibs  with  em- 
neckband  that  were  once 
fond  women  to  men.  even 
tusband.  sweetheart,  brother 
iched  the  gravy  ageof  smear 
i?  Have  they  gone  with 
tmann's  party,  "afay  In  de 
The  dust  bin  of  Time  la  a 
Hied  with  things  once  treas- 
hought  indispensable. 
A  Bolton  newspaper  referred  not 
long  ago  to  "a  colleotlon  of  volumas 
by  the  best  low-priced  authora"  No 
names  were  mentioned,  no  titles  were 
given;  and  yet  here  Is  an  opportunity 
for  a  Chrletmas  shopper.  The  un- 
conscious irony  of  tho  announcement 
should  draw  a  crowd  eager  to  learn 
the  commercial  classification. 

Nor  need  a  book  be  hlgh-prloed  or 
sumptuously  bound  to  bring  Joy  to 
a  household.  Mr.  Marcellus  Gravea 
writes  to  us  that  his  wife  gave  him 
not  long  ago  a  new  literary  and  hlf- 
itorlcal  atlas  of  Europe  sold  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price.  "On  pages  20 
and  31,"  he  writes,  "is  a  map  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  I 
find  the  land  below  the  Pontus  named 
■Seljuks  of  Rum.'  It  was  my  Itnpres- 
slan  that  rum  was  a  West  Indian 
word  and  that  neither  the  drink  nor 
the  name  was  known  In  1189.  Can 
vou  tell  me  the  dimensions  of  a  seljuk? 
Did  It  hold  more  than  a  hogshead  or 
possibly  a  puncheon?*" 


uri 


?mnant 


cast  off.  second-hand, 
Jected  by  the  orowd,  damaured  goo 
Some  with  the  best  Intention  give 
friends   gifts    that   suit    their  o 
taste  without  considering  the  desl 
of  the  friend.    This  Is  especially  ti 
of  gifts   within   a   household.  Mi 
Jane  presents  Papa  with    a  set 
books  that  she  herself  would  like 
read  at  leisure,  whereas  Pnpa  wouh 
muoh  prefer  a  Complete  Bar-Keeper' 
Guide  by  the  On 
other  true  artist 
authority.  The 
wishing  to  pleas< 
adored  Arabella  may%shudder  at  the . 
thought  of  sending  her  a  check,  even  | 
though  It  be  certified;  but  with  this, 
check  Arabella  may  buy  refined  and 
Intimate  garments  and  think  loving- 
ly of  her  swain  whenever  she  dons  | 
them. 


or 


of 
to 


any 

iKOd 


no"  admirer  "of*  this  art,  now  so  popular; 
should  fair  to  see  her." 

Writers  on  dancing,  -while  they  say 
that  It  was  born  with   man,  admit, 
that  the  oddest  dances  of  which  any 
trace  has  been  left  came  from  Egypt. 
How    Gaston    VullUer    rises    in  a, 
dlthryamblc     flight!       "Its  earliest; 
I  movements,  as  in  the  cadenced  swlng- 
]  ings  of  the  censer,  rocked  the  shrines 
i  of  the  gods.      Its  first  steps  were 
|  guided     before     the     great  granite 
sphinxes,   the   colossal   hypogea,  the 
monstrous  columns,  and   high  pedl- 
I  ments  of  their  temples.      The  mys- 
terious •  grandeur    of    these  sacred 
dances,  symbolizing  the  harmony  of 
the  stars,  charmed  the  spirit  of  Plato. 
•    •    •    Apis,  the  black  bull,  strange 
and  divine,  with  the  snow  white  fore- 
I  head,    and    the    scarabueus    on  his 
tongue,    fed    by    naked  priestesses 
from  vessels  of  ivory,  was  honored 
by  special  dances."  Honl  soit— and  It 
may  be  said  of  Miss  St.  Denis. 

And  all  her  body  was  more  virtuous 

Than  souls  of  women  fashioned  otherwise. 

We  are  told  that  Osiris  himself 
loved  gaiety  and  much  enjoyed  songs 
and  dances,  and  ln  Egypt  dancing 
was  a  part  of  every  religious  cere- 
mony and  ln  later  years  of  every 
worldly  event,  even  in  honor  of  the 
dead.  The  dancers  before  the  Image 
of  the  deceased  moved  with  slow  and 
gliding  steps;  with  arms  raised  above 
the  head,  and  with  palms  turned  out- 
ward. Women  with  heads  smeared 
■and  covered  with  ashes  performed  a 
convulsive  dance  of  twlstings,  while 
the  eyes  were  half  closed.  The 
dancing  women  in  Egypt  were  called 
by  a  name  that  means  wise  or 
learned.  They  danced  In.  long,  trans- 
parent gowns  or  wore  only  a  short 
apron  round  the  loins.  Ball-playing 
was  a  variety  of  the  dance.  The  fig- 
ures In  dances  portrayed  on  wall 
paintings  are  easily  Interpreted: 
"Some  are  a  parody,  another  Is  the 
wind,  others  are  grasses  bent  by  the 
wind-':  and  there  are  postures  that 
resemble  those  of  the  modern  ballet. 

In  certain  temples  the  altar  repre- 
sented the  sun  and  women  dancing 
about  It  were  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  planets,  the  constellations. 


Fasoinating  Insight  Into  What 
Preceded  the  Dances  of 
Ruth  St.  Denis. 


The  Silent 
Soup 
Spoon 


If  gifts  must  be  given 
in  gross  and  palpable 
form,  the  noiseless  or 
silent  soup  spoon  may  t 

be  recommended.  There  before  the  public  has  the  like  lmaglna- 
are  men  who  shave  in  summer  so  that  tlon.  or  th»  same  exquisitely  poetical 
they  may  eat  salted  and  buttered  corn 


INQUIRY  OF  NORDICA'S  AGE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis,  whose  series  of 
Indian  dances  was  one  of  the  few  mem- 
orable events  of  the-  last  theatrical  sea- 
son, will  be  seen  tomorrow  ln  a  series  of 
Egyptian  dances,  and  the  Russian  band 
of  balalaika  players  will  be  heard  be- 
tween the  dances.  The  IIollls  Street 
Theatre  should  be  crowded,  even  If  Miss 
St.  Denis  and  the  Russians  were  not  to- 
gether. As  for  Miss  St.  Denis,  there  is 
no  need  of  pompous  eulogy.  She  Is 
unique.  Incomparable.    No  dancer  now 


tlon,  or  the  same 
taste  ln  mlse-en-«cene. 
Her  Egyptian  dances  are  entitled  an 
on  the  oob  with  greater  dispatch  and  "invocation  to  the  Nile,"  "The  Feast  of 
eleganoe.     Few   have   the   courage   In  Utemity."  "The  Festival  of  Ka,"  "The 
.  ....  ,v„,  _„„  .-i.v  Mystery  of  Isls,"  etc.  New  York  was  en- 

winter  to  shave  that  they  may  «Jw  ■      nced  by  ^  beauty  of  her  art  and 

black  bean  soup  In  Its  glory,  the  thick  ,.ven  ^  Btald  Evening  Post  was  moved 
and  oily  soup  that  takes  three  days  In  I  to  say  that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  (mag 
 ■  ■  m  .v.. — n  /intra  tha  I  me  anvthlntr  lovelier  than  Miss  S»  Denl 


the  making  and  lasts  three  days— the 
aoup  that  allows  of  nicety  ln  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  rum.  Charle? 
Reade  wrote  a  delightful  short  story 
1  entitled  "The  Box  Tunnel,"  and  In  H 
I  he  describes  tha  various  mustaches.  O 


ne  anything  lovelier  than  Miss  St.  Denis 
as  she  stood  with  her  golden  wings, 
those  of  the  sacred  scarab,  extended 
•  •  -•  Miss  St.  Denis  is  Infinitely  more 
interesting  fian  any  other  dancer,  ex- 
cept, nerhans,  tJenne  and  Pavlowa.  and 


In  the  house  of  Menn-hotep  there  was 
adlnner  party  with  rounds  of  beef,  quar- 
ters of  kid  and  wild  goat,  haunches  of 
gazelle,  geese,  ducks,  widgeons,  quail, 
macaroni  and  batter,  all  sorts  of  sweet- 
meats; slaves  handled  cups  of  wine  and 
vases  of  ointment  and  nowers,  or  they 
presented  grapes,  figs,  lotus  flowers,  or 
threw  Jewelled  necklaces  around  the 
necks  of  guests;  while  a  woman  played 
i he  double  pipe  and  a  man  the  harp; 
ami  when  the  dinner  was  over,  jugglers, 
acrobats  and  dancing  women  came  ln. 

I  The  musicians  In  those  gorgeous  days 
and  nights  were  slaves.  The  early  and 

j  fabulously  rich  Egyptians  preferred 
great  groups  of  performers  to  soloists. 

I A  full  orchestra  was  thus  composed: 
Twenty  harps,  eight  lutes,  five  or  six  [ 
lyres,  six  or  seven  double  pipes,  five  or 
six   flutes,    one  or  two  pipes  (rarely 

liaised),  two  or  three  tambourines  (rarely 
■wed).    This    was  the  orchestra  of  a 

[private  gentleman,  who  may  have  had 

1 10  or  15  large  estates,   thousands  of 

'  droves  of  oxen,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  slaves.  But  the  orchestra  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  numbered  GOO. 

Tet  this  noble  pomp  of  instruments 
and  voices,  says  Rowhothain,  was  but 
Mke  the  pyramids,  the  monument  of 
their  slaver}'.  "Giant  stones'  were 
piled  ln  hills  by  toll  Incalculable — to 
;enolose  the  carcass  of  a  King.  Instru- 
ments were  heap.nl  together  ln  glorious 
profusion — the  exploit*  of  3000  years 
[to  come  beggared  quite-  men  con- 
demned to  the  music-room,  as  they 
rwere  to  tho  stone  quarries,  to  prac- 
tise their  Instruments  eternally,  and 
pass  their  lives  In  learning  parts  by  heart 
— and  all  to  enliven  a  gentleman's 
"Sinner  parties.  There  a  King's  car- 
cass, here  a  nobleman's  stomach  was 
the  matter  at  etake.  Thoy  raised 
pyramids  to  bid  defiance  to  death,  and 
ethey  raised  a  pyramid  to  bid  'Viva.  la 
Jola'  to  life."  And  Music  was  that  pyra- 
l«J!d. 

[  And  when  the  skeleton  was  intro- 
duced toward  the  end  of  the  feast 
?what-  better  pendent  than  "the  wall- 
' ings  of  the  singers,  tht  muffled  tones 

of  the  flutes  and  the  growling  of  the 

bass  on  the  harp?" 


It  would  seem  that  the  early  Egyptian 
music  was  not  by  nature  highly  rhyth- 
mic: that  it  had  more  In  common  with 
sons  than  with  the  dance,  but  it  was 
gradually  Influenced  and  perverted  by 
association  with  the  dance,  for  ln  the 
earlier  days  dancing  women  had  not  In- 
vaded the  rooms  of  private  houses.  In 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties  the 
absence  of  dances  is  marked.  With  the 
Increase  of  dancers  came  the  semlttc 
lyre.  Great  orchestras  went  out  of 
fashion  supplanted  by  dancing  girls 
and  tambourine  players.  And  when  the 
orgies  of  Bubastls  drew  700,000  Egyptians 
at  a  time— this  number  Is  stated  by  Her. 
odotus— and  men  and  women  were  In- 
credibly licentious,  "the  boats  resounded 
wtth  the  clatter  ot  castanets,  the  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  the  liquid  warb"— 
of  some  thousands  of  flutes." 


Apropos  of  the  statemr 
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M-rapbook  a  program  which  boars! 

the  subject.    Its  date  is  Oat.  22,  1874. 

w  .uren  Dramatic  Association 
red  'The  Code  of  Honor'  and  "The 
Mlttcnl  Hello,'  and  Miss  Lillian  N"r- 
«ung  between  the  pieces.  She  was 
'a  child  then.  1  have  always  re- 
mitted her,  a^  bcius  somewhere 

ut  16  or  IS  years  old.    •    •    •  Al- 
ugh  that  was  an  amateur  perform-] 
e.   a  surprising  number  of  those 
ci  took  part  In  it  adopted  the  th.  - 
?  as  a  profession.    In  'The  Code  of 
nor'  the  parts  overe  played  by  J.  V. 
lllken.   Percy  W.   Leavltt.   H.  V." 
ck  l-*lght<\n  Baker,  Frank  H.  Rice. 
»rge  H.  Wetherall.  John  R.  Heard, 
ink  Burbeok.  Russell  Foster.  Frank 
ivltt  Qulnoy  Kilby,  Susie  West,  Ma- 
te! Thorne  and  Nolllo  West.   In  'The 
Basement  Bella'  were  seen  N.  O.  Good- ; 
Grin.  Qutnoy  KJlby.  John  R.  Heard.  Lu- 1 
Ju  Whittle  and  May  Florenoe,  The  pro-  j 
gram  state  that  'During  the  faroe  Mr.  j 
Goodwin  will  give  his  Imitations  of  the  . 
following  celebrated  actors:      Edwin | 
Booth,  Frank  Mayo,  E.  A.  Sothern,  Gus 
Williams  and  others,  and  In  conjunc-, 
tlon  with  Mr.  Kilby  will  Imitate  Harrl- 1 
gan  and  Hart  In  'TheMulllgan  Guards.'  ; 
Charles  H.  Thayer  was  the  stage  man- ; 
ager  and  H.  P   Dennle  gave  a  piano  j 
solo    Miss  Lillian  Norton's  song  was 
a  waltz  by  Venzano.  Of  those  taking  i 
part  in  thifc*  amateur  performance,  the 
following  unes  adopted  the  theatrical 
profession:    J.  Ed  Mllliken.  Lelghton 
Baker,   Frank  Rice,  John  R.  Heard, 
Fraak   Burbeok,    Susie  West,   N.  C. 
Goodwin,  Qulncy  Kilby,  Lulu  Whittle. 
May  Florence.  Charles  H.  Thayer  and 
Lililam  Norton." 

Sibelius  has  composed  a  symphonic 
poem  for  voice  and  orchestra  whloh 
will  he  performed  first  In  Germany  in 
concerts  given  by  Alno  Acte.  Thgrwork, 
whloh  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  composer's  compositions, 
will  probably  be  heard  for  the  rh*t  time 
at  Munich  Feb.  17. 


llctously  ghastly  in    his  courageous 
and  Ingenious  picture  of    the  law- 
hunted  criminal."    The  reviewer  be- 
gan with  some  remarks  about  dramas 
adapted  from  novels.   "If  critics  over 
ind  over  again  find  fault  with  plays 
adapted  from  novels,  it    la  because 
over    and     over    again     the  unwise 
adapter,  like  the  unwise  critic,  tries  to 
do  too  much  in  the  time.  And  what 
the  adapter  almost  always  forgets  Is 
that  a  novel — and  especially  the  long, 
various  and  leisurely  novel — of  some 
years  ago — is  a  work  of  art  with  as 
many  different  planes  In  it  as  a  pict- 
ure; while  a  play  must  he  all  fore- 
ground, with  at  most    a  suggested 
middle  distance  and  a  perfectly  plain 
background."    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
described  Mr.  Irving  with  a  touch  of 
acidity.    He  "has  never  yet  been  .. 
I  particularly  disciplined  actor.    He  is 
I  prone  to  runt.    «    •    •    Last  night  he 
:  allowed  himself   two   or  three  out- 
bursts which  looked  and  sounded  verj 
like  hysteria  of  an  exceedingly  violent 
kind,  but  which  seemed  to  us  quite 
remote  from  anything  in  the  natural 
order  of  human  conduct.   •   *  *  He 
has  a  good  voice,  clever  diction  and 
an  interesting  presence.   But  he  will 
never  do  full  Justioe  to  himself  or  to 
his  patronymic  until  he  has  learned 
that  noise  is  not  force,  and  also  that 
a  method  of  acting  which  leaves  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  the  Imagination  of 
the  audience  is  apt  to  discredit  the  im- 
agination of  the  actor  himself.".  As  for 
adaptations,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  re- 
marks: Dramatists  "forget  that  most 
great  novels  have  become  famous  not 
through  their  story  or  their  charac- 
terization, but  by  reason  of  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  life  and  char- 
acter with  which  the  novelist  has  in- 
cidentally enriched  them.  •   *  *  And 
this  is  precisely  what  the  dramatist 
cannot  avail  himself  of."    "The  Un- 
written Law"  Is  a  very    poor  play, 
•Tor  the  reason  that  Incidents  which 
the   novelist  artfully  led   up   to  here 
happen  arbitrarily  and  ^consequent- 
ly."  it.i  - 


It  is  now  said  that  Felix  W*lngartnei 
will  continue  to  direct  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  In  Vienna.  There  Is  a  rumor 
that  Mr.  Nlklsch  has  been  offered  50,000 
orowns  to  take  the  musical  directorship 
of  the  Viennese  Opera  House. 

Serge  Llaponoff  siffll  give  a  series  of 
concerts  in  Berlin  to  bring  out  his  com- 
positions. ' 

Zola's  "Rome"  lias  been  turned  Into 
an  opera.  "TheAbl>e  Peter,"  with  music 
by  a  Hungarian,  Matthias  Csany. 

The  Menestrel   (Paris)   states  that 
Rubinstein's   "Demon"   will     be  per- 
formed in  Boston  this  season  with  Mr 
Baklanoff.  "the  tenor,"  in  the  chief  part 
The  French  composers  are  protest- 
ing vigorously  against  the  foreign  m 
vaslon  in  the  Paris  Opera  Houses.  Saint- 
Satns  wrote  a  letter  In  which  he  said 
the  attack  on  the  Italians  alone  was 
unjust,  as  long  as  eight  music  dramas 
of  Wagner  were  in  the  repertory  of  the 
Opera  and  Strauss'  "Salome"  was  add- 
ed.   "Rossini,  Donizetti.  Mayerbeer  in 
vaded  the  French  stage.    It  seems  to 
me  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stem 
tho  tide  of  the  invaders;  but  it  would 
be  possible  to  favor  the  introduction  of 
French   operas."      Meanwhile,  Albert 
I  Carre  refuses  to  acoept  the  presidency 
of  the  operatic  section  of  the  Turin  ex- 
position.   "My  presence  there  at  this 
I  time  could   be  evilly   Interpreted  by 
those  who  accuse  me  of  favoring  Ital- 
ian art  to  the  detriment  of  our  own." 
He  protesU  against  the  campaign,  for 
'the  Italians  would  be  more  than  human 
if  they  did  not  retaliate.    "Already  the 
i  proposals  to  perform  with  artists  of 
I  tho  Opera  Comique,  'Pelleas,'    'La  Ha- 
:  banera.'  'Fortunio'  and  'Louise'  at  Rome 
j  during   the  exposition   have   been  put 
!  aside." 


Revnaldo  Hahn  has  been  lecturing  in 
London  The  following  editorial  com- 
ment was  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette:  "Mr.  Reynaldo  Hahn,  the  com- 
poser made  some  admirable  remarks 
yesterday  on  the  musical  education  of 
women  and  was  particularly  shrewd  In 
denouncing  the  folly  of  compelling  girls 
who  have  no  musical  aptitude  to  prac- 
tice hard  at  the  piano  or  some  other 
instrument.  They  are  only  wasting 
time.  Unmusical  themselves,  they  will, 
If  they  marry  doubtless  be  the  brides 
of  unmusical  men;  and  the  couple  will 
be  able  to  spend  their  evenings  quite 
happily  without  any  of  'that  awful  rot 
called  Bach  and  Beethoven.'  One  point, 
however,  on  which  M.  Hahn  said  very 
little  was  The  relative  scarcity  of  the 
woman  composer.  For  more  than  a 
century  women  have  been  among  the 
greatest  Interpreters  of  music,  but  those 
of  them  who  have  attained  to  any  real 
omlnence  In  a  creative  way  could  almost 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  .hand. 
Mrs  Pankhurst  apparently  believes  that 
all  this  will  be  altered  when  they  get 
the  vote.  She  and  her  sister  crusaders 
attribute  every  intellectual  shortcoming 
of  the  sex  to  the  political  disabilities  to 
which  man  has  subjected  it;  and  lead  us 
to  believe  that  one  result  of  Maud  and 


most,  part  were  those  that  aro  associ- 
ated with  'classical  dancing.'  hut  In 
the  last  scone  an  English  rustic  dance 
wm  performed,  and  the  end,  with  its 
charming  quiet  close  In  the  minor  key, 
made  a  delightful  effect  of  lighting. 
Tho  device  of  giving  all  the  visible.' 
part  of  the  performance  behind  a  gauzr- 
veil  Is  a  very  good  one,  though  it  la 
not  new;  much  thicker  gauze  should 
have  been  used,  for  the  presence  of  a 
veil  was  only  apparent  When  a  bouquet 
had  to  be  given  to  Mls9  Mario  Brema 
at  tho  end.'*   

Adele   Plunkett  died  last    month  in. 
Paris  at  the  age  of  87.   She  was  a  sister 
of  Mme.  Doclie,  the  celebrated  actress, 
and  she' made  her  debut  as  a  dancer  at 
the  Paris  Opera  March  17.  1845,  in  "La 
Perl,"  a  ballet  by    Theophlle  Gautier.l 
with  music  by  Burgnuiller.  Carlotta  Grisl 
was  the  first  to  take  the  part  of  the 
Perl,  when  the  ballet  was  produoed  in 
1S13.    Gautter  described  Miss  Plunkett  j 
as  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  well  formed, 
with  a'  small  foot,  a  fine  leg  and  ai 
charming  face.  "Although  she  Is  rather 
slight  for  tho  stage  and  not  easily  seen 
from  afar,  she  has  everything  that  isj 
necessary  for  a  dancer."   In  the  course 
of  the  ballet   she  danced  a  reckless  I 
bolero   and    was    enthusisattcally  ap- 
plauded "for  reasons  that  were  not  al-] 
ways  choregraphle."    Nor  did  Gautler 
relish  the  Idea  of  a  Perl  dancing  a| 
Spanish  dance  with  castanets.  "Even  In; 
a  fcallet  there  should  be  a  little  of  veri- 1 
similitude  for  the  eyes."   Miss  Plunkett1 
danced  at  the  Opera  until  about  1855.  j 
making  excursions  to  Covent  Garden  •, 
and  to  Vienna.   After  she  left  the  Opera 
she  was  applauded  in  Italy.   She  left  the 
stage  to  marry  Paul  Dalloz,  a  publisher 
of    newspapers    and    magazines.  Dr. 
Veron  in  his  pompous  memoirs,  tells  of 
a  Russian  prince,  one  Tuffiakin,  living 
in  Paris,  who  thought  that  a  man  came 
into  the  world  only  for  the  opera,  ballet, 
Italian  music,  pleasure  trips,  walks  in 
the  woods  and  romantic  adventures.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.    When  Veron 
asked  him  how  he  kept  young,  answered 
"I  have  never  changed  my  diet  or  be- 
havior."   At  last  Tuffiakin   died  and 
these  were  his  last  words:  "Is  Plunkett 
going  to  dance  tonight?" 

It  is  reported  that  Weingartner  will 
live  in  Italy  beginning  next  April,  at 
Genoa  or  somewhere  in  the  Riviera.  He 
will  pass  A  part  of  the  summer  in  Swit- 
zerland at  .<si;.U  S-.ilpli.-f?  and  go  to  Paris 
in  the  fall.    He  will  busy  himself  in 
conducting  and  composing  and  there  is 
talk  of  an  opera  by  him. 


M-ahel  -netting  on  to  the  parliamentary 
register^  wllfbe  a  symphony  from  the 
one  and  a  commanding  epic  from  the 
other  M  Hahn  should  really  have  dis- 
cussed this.  Just  think  what  we  may. 
he    losing    through    'that    horrid   Mr.  I 

^the'rs  'who  are  to  lecture  in  this 
course  Ire  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc,  who 
wM  ttl™  about  her  husband,  Maeter- 
linck, ana  Mrs.  Brown  Potter. 


Mme.  Alno  A6kie,  who  sang  here  as 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
company,  and  made  little  impression, 
I  tn  spite  of  her  success  in  Europe,  sang 
j  last   month    in    the   Beecham  opera 
!  season  at  Covent  Garden.  Her  Senta 
(  teas  then  praised  by  many,  a! hough 
'the  Times  handed  down  this  opinion: 
"Mme.  Aekte's  Senta  is  a  thing  of 
2  ■  -e  beauty,  and  her  delicious  singing 
musical  phrasing  must  enlist  the 
thy  of  those  who  might  per- 
?fer  a  reading  in  which  more 
:y  and  homely  trust  were  in- 
,   rather   than  the  hysterical 
joiasm  whloh  is  the  note  of  Mme. 
te's  impersonation." 
he    Paris    correspondent    of  the 
.Ily  Telegraph   wrote   In   a  letter 
,  jbllshed  Nov,  22:  "'Eros  Victorious,' 
by  Mr.  P.  de'  Breville,  was  hailed  as 
a  great  work  by  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  audience  at  Mr.  Chevlllard's  con- 
cert on  Sunday.  Though  not  exactly 
a  masterpiece,  it  has  distinguished 
qualities.    One  act  of  the  'lyric  tale 
three  acts,'  ad  tho  work   Is  de- 
^Prlbcd,   was  performed  by  the  or- 
Hhestra    and    sung   hy    four  ladles. 
^Bros,   leughlng  at   high   walls,  has 
^Kroke.i   Into   the  garden   where  the 
■King's  three  daughters  sleep.  They 
H  see  him  sad  are  entranced.  He  sings 
W  to  them  awake,  and  disappears  'in  a 
W       ze  o*  light,'  leaving  the  three  prln- 
W-  ce:-ses  'in  ecstasy.'    What  the  King 
has  to  say  when  he  finds  !t  all  out  we 

M^TheLot>.>,n  Times    took  Laurence 


Plunket  Greene  has  also  been  lectur- 
ing in  London.    His  subject  was    In-  | 
terpretatlon  in  Song."    Mr.  Greene  is 
wen  known  hereWso  Is  his  endency 
lib  stray  from  tne  pitch.    It  is  there 
fore  interesting  to  learn  that  he  apolo- 
gized  for   false   intonation.     He  de- 
clared that  singing  out  of  tune  was 
"not  half  as  bad  as  it  sounded  and 
that  its  cause  was  often  physical,  but 
singing  out  of  time  he  condemned  se- 
verity as  destructive  to  the  rhythm  o^ 
the  music.    He  gave  some  rules,  which 
the  English  reviewers  found  excellent 
"Find  the  atmosphere  of  your  song  ana 
sinf,  it  as  you  speak.    Do  not  make  too 
many  climaxes;  they  spoil  one  another 
Tn  humorous  songs  do  not  hang  out  too 
many  sign  posts:  'This  way  to  the 

!  3°  Miss  Marie.  Brema  made  a  curious 
I  experiment  in  London  Nov.  Ml 
!  first   part  of  Handel's  "L  Allegro,  It 
'  Pensleroso  ed  il  Moderate"  was i  sung 
by  unseen  soloists  and  mimed  on  the 
stage  with  many  solo  dances  by  Mi  s 
Kuhy  Ginner  (Mirth).   The  Times  said. 
"In    this    transference    to    the  sta„e 
llhich  is  all  theAsss  loudly  demanded 
considering  that Were  are  many  operas 
of  Handel  awaiting  revival,  no  process 
of  dramatization  has  been  attempted, 
and  nothing  at  all  was  left  to  the  spec- 
tators'   imagination.     'The    light,  fan- 
atic toe'  was  indicated  by  the  danc- 
ers' fingers,  and  the  Impersonators  of 
•Nods  and  Becks'  were  named  In  tne 
program  as  well  as  the  lady  who  un- 
dertook the  part  of  'Wreathed  Smiles. 
Some  touches  were  very  pretty as  o 
Instance,  when  the  'Hound-  «|L  Horn 


Alfred  Capus.  the  dramatist,  said 
lately  to  a  Parisian  reporter:  I  palm 
life  and  there  cannot  be  any  happy  end- 
ing if  my  characters  go  on  living  when 
the  curtain  falls.'  You  cannot-on  the 
stage-introduce  the  stone  wagon  (that 
crushed  a  savant)  and  so  polish  oft 
everybody.  When  I  began  to  write  for 
the  stage,  20  years  ago.  I  had  the  vein 
of  ironv  the  meflance  of  most  young 
men  Bui,  afterwards,  more  general  ideas 
come  into  one's  conception,  and  ones 
treatment  of  the  subject  becomes  more 
mellow.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
struggle  for  money,  mixed  with '  the 
problems  of  love,  present  such  abiding 
,  Interest  for  the  analyzer  of  the  human 
!  character  today.  Love  no  doubt  has 
i  changed  in  the  process  of  the  ages,  it 
I  is  less  brusque  and  violent  in  its  mani- 
festations; yet  It  is  still  strong,  still 
playing  a  great  part  1n  everyday  exis- 
tence." Tet  the  happy  climax  pf  this 
dramatist  is  proverbial  In  Paris. 

"As  You  Like  It,"  was  performed 
I  last  month  at  the  Whltechapel  Art 
Gallery,  London,  by  scholars  attending 
a  Jews  "free  school."  It  was  not  en- 
tirely due  to  the  Elizabethan  costumes 
that  the  identity  of  the  little  actors  was 
disguised;  the  purity  of  accent  with 
which  they  spoke  their  lines  added  to 
he  difficulty  of  realizing  that  these 
were  east-end  children  living  In  the 
heart  of  Cockneydom.  The  play  which 
was  abridged  and  produced  by  Mr. 
F  J  Harvey  Darton,  was  performed  on 
an  Elizabethan  stage,  and  changes  of 
scene  were  indicated  by  a  notice  board, 
,so  that  the  children  received  no  assis- 
tance In  the  shape  of  scenic  effects.  It 
•  was  perhaps  Inevitable  that  the  appre- 
I  elation  of  the  audience  was  reserved 
;  for  the  players  rather  more  than  for  the 
plav  for  fathers  and  mothers  in  Spital- 
fields  and  Whitechapel  have  little  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  more  than  a 
passing  acquaintanceship  with  Shake- 
speare." 


conductor.    Mascagnl,   '     ,  ,rnm| 
lerto  Rnatlcana,  :  pttteriuiorr.  w»™  !2JJI{ 
quartet  in  R  Oat  major.  iii«>i, owmhwu  I 
from  "Carmen":  Brahma.  Hunirai sian    >•'»'  «  | 
in  <J  minor.    MlMJda  McCarthy  w  11  sing 
the  Romania  from  «'Cavallerla  Rust  cana." 
and  u'Hardelofs,  "I  Know  a  Lovely  Oar- 
den  "     Harthold   Sllberman,    violinist,  will 
ulaj  Wlenlawskl's   "Legende."     Louis  C. 

fKSJXv  Hal!,  7:30  P.  M.  Tenth' 
public  rehearsal  of  tho  Boston  .Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Hump, 
erdlnck.  Prelude  to  "Haensel  and  Qretel  : 
Lalo  violin  concerto  In  P  minor  (first  time 
at  these  concerts);  Dvorak    Symphony  In- 
K    minor,     "From    the     Mew  World 
Brahms,  "Academic"  overture.    Mr   c-ooc k 
s-cond  concert  master  of  the  orchestra,  wlll| 

qATURDAY-Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Tenth! 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.] 
Program  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

CONCERT  NOTES. 

Benedict  FitzGcrald  will  give  a  piano] 
recital  In  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Jan.  3,  when  he  will  play  Beetho- 
ven's "Waldstein"  sonata,  Schumann's 
"Carnaval"  and  pieces  by  Brahms  and 
Liszt. 

Mme.  Marie  von  Unscluild  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Jan.  31. 

Alessandro  Bonci,  the  famous  tenor, 
will  give  a  song  recital  In  Symphony 
HaU  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jan.  10. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisol  quartet 
concert  in  Chlckerlng  Hall  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  10,  will  include  R.  Gold- 
mark's  piano  quartet  in  A  major  (Mr. 
Anthony,  pianist),  two  movements,  from 

i  Caetanl's  quartet  in  F  minor  op.  12,  and 
j  Beethoven's  quartet  in  F  major  op.  69, 

The  program  of  the  second  Flonzaley 
quartet  concert  In  C  nickering  Hall  Tues- 
day evening,  Jan.  26,  will  be  as  follows: 
Haj'dn,  quartet  in  G  minor,  op.  74,  No. 
3;  Moor,  Adagio  from  quartet,  op.  59; 
Wolf.  Italian  serenade;  Beethoven, 
quartet  in  F  major,  op.  59,  No.  7. 

Richard  Schurig.  baritone,  and  a 
1  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra,  will  give,  with  his  pupils,  a 
song  recital  at  Huntington  Chambers, 
next  Thursday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock. 
Mrs.  Mary  Hale,  pianist,  will  assist.  ) 

The  second  violin  sonata  of  Clara  and 
I  David  Mannes  will  be  given  in  Steinert 
|  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  24. 

I  LONGY  CLUB. 

The  Longy  Club,  composed  of  play- 
ers of  wind  instruments  in  the  Sym-| 
phony  Orchestra,  will  give  its  usual 
series  of  three  concerts  in  Chlckerlng 
Hall  this  winter.  This  is  the  11th 
'season  and  the  members  are  the 
same,  with  one  exception,  as  last 
year:  Flutes,  Messrs.  A.  Maquarre  and1 
A.  Brooke;  oboes,  Longy  and  Lenom:) 
clarinets,  Grlsez  and  Mimart;  horns,1 

I  Haln  and  Lorbeer;  bassoons,  Sadony1 
and  Mosbach,  with  Mr.  De  Voto  as 
pianist.  Mr.  Mosbach  is  the  new  oon- 
tra  bassoon  of  the  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Helle-i 
berg.  The  three  concerts  will  bet 
given  on  Monday  evenings,  Dec.  26, 
Feb.  13  and  March  6. 

The  program  for  the  first  concert 
comprises  a  suite  for  flute,  oboe,  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  two  bassoons,  by  Mou- 
quet;  a  sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  by 
Woollett,  played  by  Mr.  Maquarre  and 
Mr.  De-  Voto,  and  a  serenade  for  two  I 
oboes,   two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  j 
three  horns,  'cello  and  double  bass,  by  I 
Dvorak.    The  assisting  artists  in  this  j 
last  number  will  be  Messrs.  Phair, 
horn;   J.   Keller,   'cello,   and  Huber, 
double  bass. 


frit  |cj 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY-Symphony  Hall,  7:30  P  M.  Han- 
del's "Messiah,"  performed  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  con- 
ductor;  Mr.  Tucker,  organist.  Quartet,  Miss 
Florence  Hinkle,  Miss  Nora  Burns,  Hum- 
bird  Duifey,  Clifford  Cairns.  Boston  Fes- 
tival Orchestra.  „„  _ 

MONDAY-Pymphony  HaU,  .  :30  P.  M.  Han- 
del's  "Messiah."  performed  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  con- 
ductor; Mr.  Tucker,  organist.  Quartet,  Miss 
Caroline  Hudson.  Miss  Pearl  Benedict,  Reed 
Miller.  Frederick  Martin.   Boston  festival 

TUESOAY-Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Sons 
recital  by  Bertha  CushluK  Child,  contralto. 

faWft  Municipal  con- 
cert.  William  Howard,  conductor.  Reisslger, 
"The  Mill  on  the  Rock":  Andre.  Llobcssre- 
fluester";  Weber,  selection  from  "Dor  Frels- 
chuetz";  Massenet,  march  from  „Scenf,7 
Plttoresiues."  Mrs.  Victoria  McN'ally  will 
sintr.  "O,  Don  Fatalc."  from  "Verdi  s,  Don 
exiles,"  and  Miss  Lang's  Irish  Love  Song. 
Frank  H.  Katon,  tltitlst.  will  play  a  fan- 
tasle  by  Demerssemaa.    Louis  C.  Elson  will 


MESSIAH  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

 ■ 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Gives  Its 
122d  Performance  of  Oratorio. 

  C  .C  • 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave 
'  Its  122d  performance  of  "The  Messiah" 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  Emil 
Mollenhauer  conducted,  H.  G.  Tucker 
was  at  the  organ,  and  the  society  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Festival 
.  orchestra  and  of  the  following  solo- 
|  lsts:   Soprano,  Miss  Florence  Hinkle; 
contralto    Miss   Nora    Burns;  tenor, 
Humblrd'Duffey;  bass,  Clifford  Cairns. 

Again  was  It  demonstrated  by  an 
audience  which  filled  every  seat  in 
Symphony  Hall  that  there  still  re- 
mains, even  in  these  evil  days  of  irrev- 
erence and  new  cults,  a  public  which 
takes  Its  "Messiah"  as  seriously  and 
as  religiously  as  the  Englishman  takes 
his  afternoon  tea, 

A  paradox,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  though  a  large  proportion  of  the 
audience  goes  out  of  pure  convention 
and  not  from  sheer  love  of  Handel's 
choruses  and  arias,  there  is  little  music 
that  could  stand  the  test  of  such  repe- 
tition and  that  is  so  inherently  superb 
as  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  portions 
of  the  "Messiah"  are  Its  stupendous 
choruses— they  received  last  night  a 
noble  rendering.  In  volume,  In  quality, 
in  precision,  in  responsiveness  was  the 
chorus  tested  and  found  not  wariting. 

The  solo  singers,  who  have  music  of 
muoh  difficulty,  were  hardly  so  uni- 
formly satisfactory  for,  except  In  the 
case  of  Miss  Hinkle  there  were  with 
them  all  moments  when  their  tone  was 
insufficient  to  fill  the  hall.  They  all, 
however,    appreciated    the    fact  that 


l's  music   must  WW  of  all  be 

ng,  not  declaimed  or  shouted,  and  It 
(no  small  praise  to  say  tbat  the  music 

is  sung. 

Miss  Hlnkle  has  an  exceedingly  clear 
ae,  of  considerable  beauty  and  much 
wer  in  Its  high  range.    She  sbowed 
ich  ease  In  the  florid  music  of  "Re- 
Ice  Greatly"  and  a  good  command  of 
e  broad  style  needed  for   "My  Re- 
a^emer  Llveth."  Throughout  it  was  evt- 
dent  that  she  is  well  grounded  in  the 
traditions  of  oratorio. 

Miss  Burns's  voice  is  of  very  unusual, 
ly  deep  quality,  a  true  contralto,  and  of 
much  beauty.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
of  the  effect  of  her  singing  was  lost 
because  her  tones  failed  to  carry  In  a 
hall  so  large. 

The  large  audience  gave  mucv  ap- 
plause. The  society  will  repeat  the 
torlo  tonight  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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ussian   Balalaika  Orchestra 
Receives  Warm  Praise  for 
Exquisite  Themes. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HoUls  Street  Theatre:  Ruth  St.  Denis 
In  dances  symbolic  of  the  religion  and 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  with  muslo 
by  Walter  Myrowitz,  in  conjunction 
with  W.  W.  AndreefTs  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Court  Balalaika  Orchestra. 

The  entertainment  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  this  week  and  next  is  unique 
and  fascinating.  While  the  Egyptian 
dances  of  Miss  St.  Denis  are  not  all  so 
distinguished  as  her  Indian  dances  of 
last  season  In  stage  settings,  costumes, 
color  effects  and  Interest  and  beauty  of 
the  subjects,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
worth  seeing,  and  two  of  them,  "The 
Invocation  to  the  Nile"  and  '  The  Veil 
of  His,"  may  well  be  ranked  with  those 
In  which  she  shone  resplendent  In  her 
grace  and  beauty. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  present 
aeries  to  be  compared  with  the  snake 
charming  scene,  or  the  Incense  burn- 
er, or  the  wondrous  descent  from  the 
altar  and  the  dance  of  the  senses. 
Those  dances  had  bren  thoughtfully 
prepared  and  carefully  elaborated. 
The  Egyptian  dances  were  planned 
at  the  end  of  last  season,  and  they 
may  yet  be  Improved. 

In  "The  Invocation  to  the  Nile"  the 
supporting   company   of   girls   lent  a 
Charm  to  the  symbolical  dance  prayer 
to  the  gods  of  the  venerable  and  rnyste- 
js  stream,  and  full  opportunity  was 
en  Miss  St.  Denis   to  display  her 
1  known,  but  Inimitable,  movements 
Of  her  arms,  with  their  Ineffable  grace, 
nd  Strang*  rlppllngs  of  flesh.  "The' 
''east  of  Eternity"  was  disappointing, 
lelther  the  setting  nor  the  action  of 
lie  revellers  gave  an  adequate  Idea  of 
The   sumptuousneaa   of   the  memorial 
banquet,  nor  did  the  dancing  girls  show 
the  results  of  skilful  training  or  any 
marked  native  aptitude. 

The  Introduction  of  the  mummy  was 
an  effective  tableau.  The  dance  of  Miss 
St.  Denis  was  the  most  pronounced 
dance  of  the  series.  It  was  of  Oriental 
aractsr  and  her  body  was  appropriate- 
ly undraped.  As  long  as  there  were 
r<  ]>  the  traditional  contortions  of  the 
nco,  the  scene  had  character,  and 
3  dancer  wove  a  spell:  but  In  the 
Dlutlous  there  was  little  lightness  of 
:t  and  legs.  The  peculiar  technic  of 
ss  St,  Donls  does  not  Include  this  ln- 
I'fnssble  mastery  of  movement, 
n  "the  Veil  of  Iris"  on  the  other 
nd,  there  was  the  revelation  of  the 
poetic  repose  and  the  sculptural  atti- 
cs In  which  Miss  St.  Denis  Is  In- 
tparable.  Here  the  brilliance  of  her 
bodily  beauty  and  facial  expression  was 
heightened  by  gorgeous  costume  and 
effective  lighting.  With  her  spread 
wines,  -«he.  was  a  vision  that  will  long 
haunt  the  memory. 

"The  Festival  of  Ra,"  with  the  "Dance 
of  Day,"  typifying  'the  rise  and  fall  of 
Egypt'  was  not  highly  expressive.  The 
veiled  figures  with  their  mystlo  move- 
ments and  retreat  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun  were  a  good  deal  of  a  bore,  nor 
was  the  performance  of  Miss  St.  Dents 
•Of  conspicuous  merit. 

The  dancer  was  recalled  many  times, 
and  the  Russian  Balalaika  orchestra, 
■Which  appeared  here  for  the  first 
time,  at  once  aroused  enthusiasm. 
I  This  orchestra  is  composed  of  a 
choir  of  balalaikas,  a  choir  of  domras, 
and  other  Instruments,  among  them 
the  gussll  or  dulcimer,  shepherd's 
feeds,  tambourines,  etc.  The  bala- 
laika was  originally  used  chiefly  by 
the  peasants.  Mr.  Andreeff  perfected 
It  and  devoted  many  years  to  the  pop- 
ularization of  this  species  of  mandolin 
with  a  triangular  body.  He  gave  con- 
certs, lectured,  trained  pupils,  and  at 
last  his  labor  was  handsomely  re- 
warded. The  domra  la  also  an  Instru- 
ct that  might  be  classed  us  belong- 
ing to  the  mandolin  family,  but  the 
dulcimer  Is  distinctively  oriental. 
The  program  was  made  up  of  Russian 


folk  songs,' which  no  doubt  had  been 
revised    for   artistic    effect"    pieces  by 

Tschalkowsky,  Gretchaninoft  and  An- 
dreeff, and  Rodolpho's  sengSfrom  Pucci- 
ni's "La  Boheme."  There  were  also 
waltzes,  a  movement  from  Delibes's 
suite,  "Le  Rol  s'amuse"  and  other 
pieces  played  in  answer  to  the  spon- 
taneous and  imperious  applause. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  the  per- 
formance of  these  players  In  cool  terms. 
Their  sense  of  rhythm,  the  elasticity 
of  interpretation,  the  delicate  nuances, 
|  the  extraordinary  skill  in  swelling  and 
diminishing  tone,  the  sentiment  and 
the  dash— these  characteristics  combined 
with  the  peculiar  quality  of  tone  set 
this  orchestra  apart  from  other  bands. 
No  wonder  that  these  players  have 
made  a  sensation  In  European  cities 
and  in  New  Tork.  Leaders  of  the  best 
symphony  orchestras  might  study  with 
profit  the  effects  gained  quietly,  with- 
out semaphorlc  gestures,  by  Mr.  And- 
reeff. The  most  fastidious  musicians 
might  learn  from  these  Russians. 

Among  the  folk  songs  the  most  strik- 
ing was  the  melancholy  chant  of  the 
bargemen  of  the  Volga,  the  "El  Ouch- 
men,"  which  was  sung  her  years  ago 
by  a  Russian  choir,  the  inexpressibly 
sad  melody  that  has  appealed  to  several 
composers,  among  them  Mr.  Loeffler. 

Solos  played  on  the  balalaika  by 
Mr.  Troyanowsky  added  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  evening.  The  program  of 
this  orchestra  will  be  changed  on 
next  Thursday,  and  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  next  week. 

A  week  from  next  Monday  night 
David  Warfleld  will  come  to  the  Hol- 
lis Street  Theatre  with  a  new  play 
written  for  him  by  Mr.  Belasco. 

MI.  6AY  SINGS 


dogs  will  prove  a  delight  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  are  wonderfully  well  trained. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Murphy  called 
forth  hearty  laughter  In  their  little 
sketch,  "Clancy's  Ghost." 

Harry  Lester  appeared  with  some  new 
songs  and  stories.  Among  various  Im- 
personations he  gave  one  of  Edwin  Ste- 
vens In  "The  Devil,"  which  was  re- 
markably effective.  It  is  rarely  ever 
one  sees  better  team  work  than  that  of 
the  Carbrey  brothers,  who  do  some  very 
clever  ".simultaneous  stepping." 

Laypo  and  Benjamin,  the  originators 
of  the  Hebrew  character  in  comedy  ac- 
robatics, made  their  first  appearance. 
John  Neff,  the  "world's  greatest  mu- 
sician," who  starts  to  play  upon  vari- 
ous musical  Instruments,  but  actually 
plays  upon  none,  was  with  his  team- 
mate, well  received-  The  three  Marcan- 
tonls  gave  an  unusually  good  gymnaa- 
tlc  exhibition,  and  the  kinetograph,  with 
Us  new  pictures,  finished  this  very  good 
bill. 

The  trained  fleas  are  held  over  for 
another  -week  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
engine  room  before  the  regular  per- 
formance. It  seems  incredible  that  such 
things  can  be  accomplished  with  these 
tiny  hoppers.  They  are  very  well  worth 
seeing. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 
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Reptilian  Actor  Who  Plays  with  Ver- 
simllitude  and  Discretion. 


BIZET'S " 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Bizet's 
"Carmen."  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Don  Jose  Mr.  Zenatello 

Efcamlllo  y  Mr.  Bothler 

Bl  Dancnlro  ..A....-  Mr.  Deranx 

El  Remendado.  /  Mr.  Olncenne 

Zunlgu  Mr.  Gantroort 

Morale*  j„...IJa£.  Mr.  Pulctnl 

Carmen  lO./.Ajr.  Mme.  (Jay 

Mlcaala  Mtea  Xlolian 

Friwtqulta  Mlaa  Flatter 

Mercedes  Mlaa  Roberta 

To  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the  great 
audience  that  had  assembled  to  welcome 
her,  Mme.  Gay  last  night  created  afresh 
the  remnrkable  impersonation  which 
made  the  performances  of  "Carmen"  In 
which  she  participated  such  notable 
events  of  last  season  at  this  opera 
house.  But  two  of  the  new  features  of 
I  last  evening  oontrlbuted  to  make  this 
'production  an  Improvement  over  that  of 
a  year  ago:  they  were  the  Don  Jose  of 
|Mr,  Zenatello  and  the  conducting  of 
Mr.  Caplet. 

'  Mme.  Gny  stops  at  nothing,  vocally  or 
physically,  that  she  con  enlist  to  the 
end  of  emphasizing  her  Impression  of 
unbridled  passion  and  wayward,  devil- 
may-care  power  over  all  with  whom  she  I 
comes   In   contact.     She   has  absoluts ! 
commend  of  gesture,  with  hand,  with 
head,  with  body.    Yet  she  knows  the  | 
lvalue  of  moments  of  significant  repose, 
as  when  she  folds  her  arms  and  watches  | 
after  the  entrance  of  Escamlllo.    It  Is 
difficult  to  pick  and  choose  In  an  effort 
I  to  point  out  the  scenes  where  she  Is 
most  successful;  this  Carmen  leaves  the 
1  Impress   of   her   astonishing  Intensity 
!  upon  every  scene.    Her  voice  Is  teem- 
I  lng  with  the  warmth  and  color  which 
I  refleot  so  well  the  suddenness  of  her 
emotional  chongea    Prom  first  to  last 
the  whole  portrayal  is  a  rare  one. 

Mr.  Zenatello  brought  out  with  equal 
success  the  development  that  Don  Jose 
undergoes  from  his  early  lukewarmness 
and  almost  Insignificance  to  his  fe- 
rocious closing  passion.  He  even  seemed 
to  Increase  in  stature,  and  his  facial 
play  was  remarkable.  His  vocal  art 
Is  of  a  high  order,  and  particularly 
when  his  voice  takes  on  its  heroic  char- 
acter Is  It  beautiful  and  Impressive. 

Mr.  Rothier  doubtless  has  other  parts 
which  give  him  more  opportunity  than 
docs  the  part  of  Escamlllo:  his  ability 
as  singer  and  actor  is,  however,  evi- 
dent, though  finer  Impersonations  of 
the  role  have  been  seen  at  this  opera 
house. 

For  the  most  part,  the  other  roles 
were  well  filled,  -  though  Miss  Nielsen 
was  by  no  means  at  her  best,  par- 
ticularly in  her  aria  In  the  third  aot 
The  admirable  support  given  by  all 
the  minor  characters  contributed 
much  toward  the  effect  of  many  of 
the  lesser  scenes. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "Through 
Death  Valley."  a  melodrama  in  four 
acts,  by  Joseph  LeBrandt.  Cast: 

Noah  Clay-pool  Phl1  A-  Ferklns 

Ike  Claypool  James  8.  Kltts 

Pete   Harry  Cogfrey 

Bill   Jack  Bolger 

Ezra   W.  c.  Camercn 

Amos  C.  A.  Snencer 

rjray  Wolf  Knrl  Brunside 

Pat  Cahlll  Clifford  Mack 

jasper   •  Johnnie  Casey 

Jack  Barton  Bert  Buchanan 

Din  Hamilton  H.  A.  Bernard 

Beaa  Hamilton  Helen  Hammel 

Floosie  Hamilton  Blllle  Burt  Is 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Nanette  Wallack 

Mrs.  Cahlll  Mildred  Van 

Jim  Barton  Charles  L.  Crane 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  re- 
peated Its  performance  of  Handel's 
"Messiah"  last  evening  In  Symphony 
Hall,  While  the  audience  was  not  so 
large  as  on  Sunday  night.  It  was  of 
good  size  and  highly  appreciative  of  the 
genera)  excellence  of  the  performance. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mis*  Caroline 
Hudson.  Miss  Pearl  Benedict,  Reed 
Miller  and   Frederick  Mortln. 

A  CIVIC  THEATRE. 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRh. 


Decided  Comedy  Accent  in  Program 
for  Holiday  Season. 


For  the  holiday  season  there  is  an 
excellent  program  with  a  decided 
comedy  accent  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre. 
Miss  Lydla  Barry,  who  appeared  here 
for  the  first  time,  won  Instant  and  de- 
served favor  with  the  large  audience. 
Her  6ong,  "Barry,"  was  being  sung 
and  whistled  over  the  footlights  be- 
fore her  final  disappearance. 

"Their  Weight  In  Gold,''  a  comedy  In 
one  act,  presented  by  Katheryn  Oster- 
man.  was  amusing  and  attractively 
staged. 


Many  sympathize  with  the  desire  of 
those  who  attended  a  dinner  of  the 
"American  Drama  Society"  In  Boston 
last  Sunday  for  a  civic  theatre,  r 
theatre  with  a  repertory  of  good  plays 
performed  by  a  capable  company  and 
with  mode-rate  prices  of  admission. 
While  they  sympathize,  they  realize 
the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

It  Is  not  necessary  now  to  argue 
whether  the  managers  or  the  play- 
goers are  at  fault  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  drama  In  Boston.  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  where 
good  plays  are  acted  in  our  theatres 
by  excellent  vlBltlng  companies  they 
are  usually  neglected  by  the  public. 
Even  the  performances  of  the  New 
Theatre  Company  last  season  were 
as  a  rule  poorly  attended,  and  it  mat- 
tered not  whether  the  play  were  by 
Shakespeare  or  Sheridan,  Maeterlinck 
or  Galsworthy.  The  great  theatre- 
going  public  of  Boston  prefers  a  farce 
or  a  musical  comedy  to  a  drama  that 
demands  any  mental  concentration  or 
invites  serious  discussion.  Since  man- 
agers know  this  and  see  that  inter- 
esting dramas  well  played  are  caviare 
to  the  general,  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  yielding  gracefully  to  the 
popular  demand. 

No  civic  theatre  can  be  managed 
successfully,  so  that  It  will  please  and 
educate  the  public  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  in  an  adequate  return,  if 
those  In  charge  are  only  theorists, 
lecturers  on  the  drama,  literary  men, 
well  disposed  but  without  practical 
knowledge  of  the  stage  and  the  busi- 
ness of  conducting  a  theatre.  Sup- 
pose a  playhouse  is  conducted  by  a 
committee.  Would  this  committee  be 
unanimous  in  Its  choice  of  plays,  in 
its  classification  of  plays  as  good  or 
not  worthy  of  performance?  A  reper- 
tory is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Would 
Bostonlan8  patiently  endure  the  many 
repetitions  necessary  at  first?  After 
a  repertory  is  agreed  upon,  then 
comes  the  question  of  the  company; 
and  here  again  a  committee  would 
be  helpless  or  soon  at  loggerheads. 
Then  there  is  the  all-Important  ques- 
tion of  money.  Without  an  estab- 
lished fund,  a  theatre'  of  this  nature 
would  Eoon  cloe  its  doors.    If  the 


theatre  be  subsidized  by  the  city, 
■would  city  officials  have  much  to  say 
in  the  management,  and  if  they 
should,  what  would  the  effect  be  aes- 
thetically and  pecuniarily? 

The  problem  is  complicated.  We  do 
not  say  these  things  by  way  of  dis- 
couragement. There  should  be  a  thea- 
tre here  that  answers  to  the  wishes 
and  hopes  of  all  truly  interested  In 
1  the  welfare  of  the  drama;  but  this 
theatre  will  not  descend  like  the  New 
Jerusalem,  with  a  catholic  repertory, 
a  finely  appointed  stage,  a  well-bal- 
anced company,  and  sleek-haired, 
courteous  ushers.  It  is  a  business 
proposition,  not  an  aesthetic  dream. 
Attempts  made  in  past  years  have 
soon  failed,  because  faddists  were  in 
control,  amiable  persons  with  exalted 
ideas  and  little  or  no  business  capaci- 
ty. The  New  Theatre  itself  has  been 
obliged  to  depart  from  its  original 
and  applauded  plan. 

CITIES  IN  EVOLUTION. 

Mme.  Victor  Maurel,  a  brilliant 
dramatist  and  a  charming  woman, 
returning  to  New  York  from  Paris! 
complains  of  the  changes  in  the  latter 
city.  It  is  no  longer  the  Paris  of 
which  Frenchmen  were  proud;  it  is 
not  so  picturesque;  it  Is  over-run 
with  an  extraordinary  type  of  for- 
eigners with  the  South  American  pre- 
dominating, etc.,  etc.  Old  New 
Yorkers  would  tell  Mme.  Maurel  that 
New  York  had  changed;  that  It  Is 
now  less  interesting,  and  life  there  is 
less  comfortable.  The  old  Bostonian 
looks  back  regretfully  on  his  city  of 
even  twenty  years  ago. 

Cities  may  grow  less  picturesque, 
but   picturesqueness    is   often  asso- 
linted   with  dirt  and  danger.  The 
Ghetto  in  Rome  fascinated  the  travel- 
ler, but  the  Roman  rejoices  that  it  is 
no  more.    The  old  streets  in  Paris; 
portrayed  lovingly  by  Gustavo  Dorei 
were  unsanitary  when  they  were  not 
the  lurking  places  of  thieves  and  cut 
throats.    It  is  better  for  Londoners 
that  streets  in  which  Dickens  walked 
in  quest  of  material  have  lost  their 
character.   There  are  changes  unnec- 
essary and  to  be  depiored.  as  when 
a  street  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  was  stripped 
of  its  significant  name  "Patroon";  as 
when  elms  that  wore  the  glory  of  a 
town  in  Hampshire  County  of  this 
Commonwealth    were    cut   down  to 
make  room  for  a  painfully  straight 
tar  sidewalk.  The  character  of  a  city, 
the    character    of    the  community 
)  changes.  As  a  city  grows  larger,  there 
lis  often  a  loss  of  Individual  Interest 
In  public  welfare.   Men  that  do  busi- 
ness In  a  town  prefer  to  live  outside 
that  town  when  they  can  afford  the 
luxury.   The  automobile  has  removed 
the  once  insuperable  objection  of  dis- 
tance.   To  these  fortunate  beings,  it 
matters  Jlttle  whether  the  city  streets 
are  clean  or  dirty;  whether  transgres- 
sions of  building  laws  are  winked  at. 
They  grow  indifferent  toward  the  pro- 
posed   demolition    of    churches  or 
houses  with   historical  associations. 
They  live  far  from  the  smoke  and  the 
din,  nnd  at  night  see  the  stars  as 
from  a  hillside  field. 

It  is  easy  to  call  the  conservative, 
the  eulogists  of  past  years,  sentimen- 
tal old  fogies.    Sentiment  not  only 
sweetens    life;    It   makes    for  civic 
righteousness.  Sweeping  reforms  have 
been  worked  through  sentiment;  na- 
ti6ns  have  been  saved  by  it.  But  sen- 
I  timent  without  action  is  only  a  harm- 
less form  of  selfish  indulgence.    It  Is 
■  no  more  to  be  encouraged  than  the 
policy  of  moving  assiduously  on  the 
,  line  of  the  least  resistance.   The  mod- 
ern city  is  more  healthful  and  better 
;  planned  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
I  fort  of  Its  inhabitants  than  the  one 
that  delighted  those  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  and  quaint. 
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A  LOST  PLEASURE. 

When  so  much  Is  done  for  ohtMren 
m  Cbristmastide — a  cynic  remurkod 
recently  that  Christmas  was  insti- 
tuted only  for  children,  servants  and 
the  poor— it  seems  strange  that  pan- 
Knlmes  are  not  produced  in  the  thea- 
tre* At  one  playhouse  In  this  city! 
thei.  will  he  a  "musical  extrava- 
Knaa"  founded  on  the  nursery  storyl 
H  "Jack  ..n. 1  tti.-  isr-anstalk."  which 
Cnay  amuse  young  people  who  are  not1 
fencer ned  about  the  esoterlo  mean-, 
jng  of  the  tale,  and  do  not  puzzle 
[heir  heads  with  inquiries  into  nurs- 
ery ballads  derived  from  mythology. 
Er  by  rigidly  examining  sun-myths, 
but  this  extravaganza  is  not  a  panto- 
mime. Nor  by  pantomime  do  we 
mean  the  class  of  entertainment  re- 
vived by  the  French  in  which  Pierrot 
acts  a  drama.,  often  sinister  and  ter- 
rible, as  "Fierrot  Assassin"  by  Paul 
Marguerltto  In  which  the  white-faced 
rascal  murchrs  his  wife  by  tickling 
her  L  et.  Is  haunted  by  the  recollec- 
tion, and  dies  miserably. 

We  refer  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
pantomime  in  which  the  Clown  af- 
fably presents  a  red  hot  poker  to 
Pantaloon,  greases  the  sidewalk, 
steals  sausages,  and  plays  all  sorts  of 
mad  and  foolish  pranks;  the  panto 
mime  with  the  lithe  and  spangled 
Harlequin,  the  light-footed  Colum- 
bine, and  the  gorgeous  transforma- 
tion scene  portraying  the  Abode  of 
Bliss,  with  ballet  girls  bursting  out 
of  gigantic  flowers. 

The  English  are  still  loyal  to  Christ- 
mas pantomimes,  as  loyal  as  in  the 
days  when  Thackeray  wrote  enthusi- 
astically in  praise  of  this  entertain- 
ment.   Are  the  English  children  less 
sophisticated    than    the  American? 
Surely  If  there  were  a  demand  for 
pantomime  at  this  season,  American 
managers  would  heed  the  call.  Or 
would   the  parents   consider  panto- 
mime, a  futile  amusement,  without 
j  educative  tendencies  If  not  absolute- 
i  ly  low?    It  takes  more  to  entertain 
!  American  children  in  1910  than  it  did 
In  1860  or  1870.   Too  much  Is  given  to 
them;  they  are  blase  or  skeptical  be- 
fore their  time.    Not. long  ago  an  ap- 
|  parently  normal  little  boy  told  us 
that  "Peter  Pan"  was  silly,  and  his 
sister,  a  few  years  older,  refused  to 
read  the  adventures  of  Alice  In  Won- 
derland or  Through  the  looking  glass 
because  they  were  not  true.  Perhaps 
there  is  already  an  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britapnlca  for  the  young, 
or  a  set  of  Ibsen's  plays  In  words  of 
two  syllables. 

|  THE  VERB  "TO  MOTIVATE." 

"L.  J.  V.,"  writing  from  Bermuda 
to  the  New  York  Sun,  objects  to  the 
verb  "motivate."  He  found  It  used 
two  or  three  times  in  Mr.  Clayton 
Hamilton's  "Theory  of  the  Theatre." 
"What  is  this  horrid  word?  And  why? 
Its  context  seems  to  make  it  mean 
[to  endow  with  motives.  But  Is  it 
legitimate?  And  if  not,  who  invented] 
It,"  and  what  penalty  did  he  pay  for 
I  the  felony  ?" 

The  verb  Is  vile  and  "horrid."  Tet 
it  is  used  by  modern  writers  who  are 
anxious  about   the   "uplift"   of  the 
'drama   and    the    "elevation    of  the 
j  stage,"  whether  It  be  by  Jack  screws 
1  or  some  other  mechanical  appliance, 
or  by  the  combined  mental  effort  of 
I  citizens  and  citizenesses.    Nor  is  it 
'  merely   the  passionate   press  agent 
I  who  has  "motivate"  with  "vehicle" 
nd  "offering"  in  his  glittering  and 
upous  vocabulary.    We  regret  to 
hat  there  are  college  professors 
anction  the  use  of  this  verb, 
tlvate"  Is  merely  a  more  tmpres- 
torm  of  the  verb  to  "motive," 
»  in  the  passive  means,  with 
■ence  to  Incidents  in  a  dra-na  or 
work  of  Action,  "to  be  provided  with 
a  motive;  to  be  rendered  credible  by 
what  Is  revealed  of  the  character, 
circumstances,  or  antecedent  history 
Of  the   persons."     Thus  Hawthorne 


wrote  In"  "The  Ancestral  Footstep": 
"Ills  malice  must  be  motived  In  some 
satisfactory  way."  "Motivate"  ap- 
peared In  1SS3  in  an  issue  of  the 
Athenaeum:  "The  chief  defect  (of  the 
novel)  Is  that  the  principal  events  are 
not  sufficiently  'motivated'";  but  the 
verb  was  then  Inclosed  by  quotation 
marks.  And  before  this  Bulwer,  In 
"Caxtoniana,"  mentioned  Goethe  as 
saying  that  "he  'motivates'  too  much 
for  the  stage." 

The  verb  Is  an  awkward  one,  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear,  not  easily  under- 
stood by  the  great  majority.  It  may 
perhaps  be  classed  with  "negotiate," 
with  the  meaning  taken  from  the 
hunter's  vocabulary:  as  when  a  ball 
player  "successfully  negotiates"  sec- 
end  base. 


MR.  JOHNSON  ABROAD. 

The  announcement  that  the  Paris- 
ians are  excited  over  a  possible  trial 
of  manly  strength  and  skill,  1.  e.,  a 
mill  between  Messrs.  "Jack"  Johnson 
and  McVey,  or   possibly  Jeanftette, 
leads  the  earnest  sociologist  to  reflect 
on  the  change  in  French  taste.  For 
many  years  the  French    looked  on 
pugilism  as  a  barbarous  English  sport 
and  they  classed  it  with  the  English 
custom  of  selling  wives  at  Smithfleld. 
A  true  French  gentleman  would  Fet- 
tle a  dispute  with  a  rapier  or  a  pistol; 
!  never  with  fists.  Or  he  would  fence 
'  with  an  expert  to  prove  his  mastery 
i  of  "the  immortal  passado!   the  punto 
|  reverso!  the  hal!"  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
!  Si  Homme  qui  rlt,"  a  bitter  attack 
on  England  and  English  institutions, 
describes  at  eloquent  length  an  amaz- 
ing prize  fight  between  Helmsgail,  a 
Scot,  and  the  Irishman,  Phelem-ghe- 
Madone.    This  brutal  fight  was  ex- 
j  traordinary  in  many  ways.  The  bets 
'  exceeded  40,000  guineas  without  count- 
ing the  stakes.   The  '  Lady  Josiane, 
dressed  as  a  man,  witnessed  the  sav- 
age   blows,    and    "Doctor  Eleanor 
Sharp,  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of 
|  York,"  encouraged  "the  fine  fellows." 
Yet  the  French  protesting  against  the 
prize-fight,  were  proud  of  their  own 
"savate,"  in  which  the  feet  are  used 
as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  fists. 

Of  late  boxing  has  become  the  fash- 
ion in  Paris,  and  there  Is  naturally  a 
desire  to  see  the  flower  of  American  I 
civilization  in  action.  Mr.  Johnson 
knows  history.  He  insists  on  an 
American  referee.  His  illustrious  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  once 
fought  a  match  with  an  Englishman 
on  French  ground,  and  the  ground 
was  not  favorable,  though  the  French 
did  not  then  rule  the  ring.  American 
billiard  experts  pitted  against  French- 
men in  Paris  have  more  than  once 
complained  of  a  lack  of  fair  play.  As 
for  that,  few  nations  are  good  losers. 


lannle  by  Mi 


The  Polish  dances  and  the  Hungarian 
dances  perform*^  by  eluht  couples  had 
much  character  and  they  were  dancedj 
with  marked  precision  and  spirit.  Miss, 
Pajttakala,  dressed  In  a  gorgeous  na- 
tional costume,  made  the  Russian 
.innoes  Interesting  by  her  grace.j 
coquetry  and  facial  expression.  These 
dances  were  warmly  and  deservedly  ap-' 
p lauded;  but  the  feature  of  the  evenlng| 
was  naturally  the  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  art  by  Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mord- 
kln. 

Seeing  Miss  Pavlowa,  the  men  and 
women  of  1910  can  understand  the 
dlthyramblc  eulogies  pronounced  on 
Fanny  Elssler,  Carlotta  Grlsl,  Marie 
Tagllonl  and  Cerltp  by  Theophlle  Gau- 
ller  and  others  who  were  perhaps  not 
so  Inflammable  or  not  so  concerned  with 
the  composition  of  a  brilliant  article. 
Seeing  Mr.  Mordkln,  It  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  male  dancers,  though  for 
many  years  they  have  fallen  Into  dis- 
repute, once  lorded  It  over  the  stage  of 
the  Paris  Opera. 

For  Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkln 
are.  first  of  all,  visions  of  womanly 
apd  manly  beauty.  Ip  spite  of  long 
technical  training,  Miss  Pavlowa,  un-i 
like  many  of  her  sisters  In  the  profes- 
sion,. Is  exquisitely  shaped  from  sole 
to  crown.  There  is  no  -suspicion  of 
muscular  rigidity  or  overdevelopment. 
Her  face,  too,  Is  beautiful.  Her  smile 
is  not  the  professional  leer  or  grin 
that  Is  donned  and  .put  aside  as  a 
mask.  Her  face  is  mobile,  eloquent  In 
expression;  for,  although  Miss  Pavlowa 
Is  not  heralded  as  an  "Interpretative" 
or  "symbolic"  dancer,  her  dances  have 
significance;  her  pantomime  has  an 
apparent  spontaneity  and  is  not  merely 
a  cut-and-drled  system  of  formulas. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  In  which  of 
the  dances  Miss  Pavlowa  was  the  most 
entrancing.  The  pas-de-deux  gave  full 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  her  rare 
technical  skill.  Her  dancing  and  panto- 
mime in  "The  Swan"  was  poetic,  and 
on  the  semi-darkened  stage  with  a  light 
thrown  on  her  evolutions  and  postures 
the  effect  was  that  of  a  dream  dance. 
In  the  Valse  de  Caprice  there  were  de- 
lightful alternations  between  the  ex- 
pression of  amorous  longing  and  girlish 
coyness. 

But  in  the  Bacchanale,  with  Its  un- 
confined  and  wild  hilarity,  there  was 
the  full  and  frank  revelation  of  the 
joy  in  living,  as  when  youths  and 
maidens  danced  madly  in  Dionyslao 
revels  when  the  world  was  young, 
and  Pan  was  heard  piping  In  woods 
or  fields,  and  goddesses  In  their 
splendor  did  not  disdain  to  smile  on 
mortal  men.  Seldom  has  there  been 
such  a  vision  of  intoxicating  beauty 
as  the  entrance  of  Miss  Pavlowa  and 
Mr.  Mordkln  in  this  Bacchanale  to  the 
delirious  music  of  Glazounoff. 

And  It  ls^almost  Impossible  to  think 
of  Miss  Pavlowa  without  her  companion, 
Mr.  Mordkln,  a  supreme  type  of  manly 
beauty  in  face  and  form.  The  male 
dancer  Is  usually  one  to  deserve  the 
bitter  diatribe  that  Thackeray  launched 
against  a  poor,  conceited,  grinning 
wretch  who  was  earning  his  living  by 
spinning  like  a  top  and  by  laborious 
gambados.  Mr.  Mordkln  dances  as 
though  the  walk  of  man  were  an  un- 
natural, affected  gait.  He  leaps  Into  the 
air  as  though  that  were  his  home.  He 
does  not  strike  attitudes,  but  in  re- 
pose or  action  Is  himself. 

His  pantomime  Is  also  uncommon  for 
its  simplicity  and  expressiveness.  Alone 
with  bow  and  arrow,  as  in  the  Varia- 
tions, supporting  Miss  Pavlowa,  or  stim- 
ulating her  to  more  surprising  feats,  or 
playfully  eluding  her  that  coming  to- 
gether their  delight  may  be  the  greater, 
he  Is  a  marvel  of  graceful  agility, 
sculptural,  but  vigorous,  sentient,  vivid. 

The  enraptured  audience  grew  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  throughout  the 
divertissement,  and  there  were  times 
when  the  audience  was  hushed  as 
though  under  the  spell  of  surpassing 
oratory  or  song. 

The  dances  were  preceded  by  a  very 
lifeless  performance  of  "Pagllaccl,"  of 
which  the  pleasantest  features  were 
the  singing  of  Mr.  Constantino  and 
the  chorus  and  the  conducting  of  Mr. 
Moranzon   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Nedda  Mme.  Mails 

Canio  Mr.  Constantino 

Tonlo  Mr.  GaleCfl 

Silvio  Mr.  Fornarl 

Beppe  Mr.  Giaccone 

First  peasant  Mr.  Stroesco 

Second  peasant  Mr.  Huddy 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  I 
A.   very  large   audience  welcomed 
last  night  the  return  of  Miss  Anna 
Pavlowa   and    Mikall   Mordkln,  with 
assisting  dancers.    When  Miss  Pav- 
lowa and  Mr.  Mordkln  danced  here 
near  the  end  of  last  season  they  were 
handicapped  In  a  measure  by  the .  in- 
efficiency of  a  conductor  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  who  had  little 
sense  of  rhythm  and  still  less  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  a  ballet 
Last  evening  Theodore  Stier  conduct-  | 
ed  admirably.  "  | 

There  were  eight  dances  in  the  Dl 
vertlesement:    Polish  dances  by  Miss 
PaJitzkala,    Mr.   Moroseff   and  others, 
music  by  Glinka;  a  Pas  de  Deux  by  M.ss 
Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkln,   music  by 
Blelchman;  Variations  by  Mr.  Mordkln. 
music  by  Tschalkowsky;  the  Swan  by 
Miss  Pavlowa,  music  by  Salnt-Saens; 
Russian  dances  by  Miss  PaJitzkala,  mu- 
sic  by  Tschalkowsky;  Valse  Caprice  by  was  as  follows 
Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkln.  muslo  P  ^  $orlu"" 
by  Rubinstein;  Rapsodie  No.  2  bV        »t concerto  for  *^.fkSK'-'"'' 
PaJitzkala.   Mr.   Morose*  and   crrffers.  ^aUornle  F«iiw.i  Overt**.. 


"  j(r    j |" , . ,Tfe r   i : n .1 , i u b t e dTy  arranges 

thl»  program  with  a  view  to  the 
Christmas  season  and  yet  no  speeM- 
rallv  "Christmas"' composition  was  on 
the  list.  No  Shepherds'  song  by  Bach, 
Handel,  or  another;  no  march  of  the 
Three  Kings;  no  manger  lullaby.  But 
Humperdinck'S'  overture  Is  full  of 
childish  mirth  and  naive  devotion; 
the  symphony  of  Dvorak  is  of  a  pop- 
ular nature;  Brahms's  overture  is  de- 
signedly Jovial, 

This  program  gave  much  pleasure 
to  the  audience,  which  was  not  so 
large  as  usual.  The  performance  for 
the  most  part  deserved  the  uncom- 
monly hearty  applause.  It  might  be 
Justly  said  that  the  second  movement 
of  the  symphony  was  taken  at  an  ex  -  - 
ceedlngly  slow  pace,  and  the  sugnry 
sentlmentallsm  of  the  music  was 
thereby  accentuated;  but  Mr.  Fiedler's 
answer  to  this  objeetion  would  un- 
doubtedly be:  "The  audience  liked  It." 
There  is  no  answer  to  this  rejoinder. 

With  this  exception,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  said  but  praise  about  the 
reading  or  the  performance  of  this  sym-  f 
phony,  which  was  once,  supposed  to  be  > 
distinctively  "American,"  whereas  the 
Czech,  hearing  It,  sweaTs  by  the  graves 
of  his  ancestors  that  it  Is  purely  Bohe- 
mian. 

Mr.  Noack  played  Lalo's  concerto,  op. 
20,  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  concerto  has  been  so  neglected  by- 
local  or  visiting  violinists;  for  It  is  a 
composition  of  high  degree,  interesting 
to  both  musicians  and  the  general  pub- 
lic It  was  first  played  by  Sarasate  In 
Paris  in  1874,  and  It.  Is  a  year  older  than 
the  familiar  "Symphonie  Espagnola"  by 
the  same  composer. 

There  Is  not  enough  made  of  Lalo 
and  Chabrler  and  their  influence  in 
these  days  when  so  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  ultra-modern  French.  The 
two  were  men  born  out  of  due  time. 
Harmonic  progressions,  orchestral  ef- 
fects that  in  the  works  of  those  that 
came  after  them  and  now  excite  ad- 
miration, were  invented  by  them,  and 
there  are  few  to  do  them  reverence. 
We  have  yet  to  hear  Lalo's  symphony 
or  his  piano  concerto  in  Boston. 

The  compositions  of  Lalo  are  charac- 
terized by  ai>  elegance  and  a  distinction 
that  are  approached  and  sometimes 
equalled  only  by  Saint-Saens,  but  Lalo's 
nature  was  the  warmer.  In  his  orches- 
tration no  instrument  is  Introduced  un- 
less It  has  something  significant  to  say, 
unless  It  is  essential  to  an  effect  of  color. 
There  Is  nothing  superfluous,  any  more 
than  there  are  unmeaning  words  in  a 
sentence  by  Anatole  France  or  Marcel 
Schwob.  His  music  has  a  peculiar 
charm.  It  has  its  own  peculiar  atmos- 
phere. The  fastidiousness  of  Lalo's 
taste  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
write  the  vulgar  aivi  thunderous  theme 
on  which  Chabrier's  finale  to  the 
"Gwendoline"  overture  is  built,  but  this 
fastidiousness  never  became  "precious," 
unemotional. 

Mr.  Noack's  performance  was  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  the  appropriate  ele- 
gance, and  also  by  sure  and  polished 
technic,  and  reassuring  self-possession. 
The  phrasing  was  that  of  the  musician; 
the  technical  proficiency  was  that  of  the 
accomplished  virtuoso.  The  perform- 
ance was.  in  many  ways  admirable.  Yet 
the  concerto  admits  of  a  broader  and 
more  passionate  treatment,  especially 
In  the  first  movement.  The  Romanza 
might  have  been  played  with  more  emo- 
tion. Even  a  little  nervousness  on  the 
part  of  the  p'.ayer  might  have  been  wel- 
come; the  nervousness  that  fires  the  soul 
of  the  performer  and  leads  him  to  a  stir- 
ring revelation  of  individuality,  to  an 
Interpretation  of  sentiment  or  passion 
that  moves  an  audience,  and  not  merely 
delights  its  ears. 

The  program  next  week  will  be  as 
follows:  Mozart.  Symphony  in  C  major, 
"Jupiter";  Saint  Saens,  "Pallas  Athene." 
hymn  for  soprano  and  orchestra  (first 
time  in  Boston);  Debussy,  Lia's  recita- 
tive and  air  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"; 
Strauss,  "E»n  Heldenleben."  Mme. 
Jeanne  Jomelli  will  sing  with  the  or- 
chestra for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 


BOSTON  OPERA'HOUSE. 

"La  Habanera"  Repeated  and  Russian 
Dancers  in  "Legend  of  Azyiade." 


NOACK  PLAYS 
LALO'S  CONCERTO 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  10th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  M..  /ledler, 
conductor,  took  place  >e„p'^N 
roon  in  Symphony  Hall.  S> haln  Noa ck 
the  second  concert  master -  ot  the  - 
chestra    was  the  soioisi.  *-  • 


"La  Habanera,"  by  Laparra.  was  per- 
formed last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  for  the  second  time.  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted.  The  chief  parts  were  taken 
as  follows:  Pilar,  Miss  Dersyne;  Ra- 
mon, Mr.  Blanehart;  Pedro,  Mr.  Las- 
salle;  the  Father,  Mr.  Mardones. 

A  second  hearing  confirms  the  first 
Impression — that  the  strength  of  this 
opera  is  in  its  dramatic  Interest.  There 
are  times  when  the  music  seems  a 
hindrance  to  the  effect  and  the  specta- 


.  FlumperdlnrU 


.ftlo 
Bratiin* 


I  tor  would  gladly  see  the  grim  tragedy 
I  played  without  song  or  accompani- 
ment. Yet  there  are  episodes  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  dialogue 
when  the  music  gives  character  to  the 
action,  as  in  the  vulgar  street  tunes 
played  outside  the  tavern;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  act.  where  the 
barbaric  monotony  of  the  music  es- 
tablishes a  gloomy  mood  and  there  is 
the  sense  of  bodement,  in  the  funeral 
chant  In  the  third  act.  The  entr'actes 
have  more  individuality  than  many  of 
I  the  pages  of  recitative  and  arioso. 
There  remains  the  Habanera  tune, 
Which  bv  Its  verv  common  inelodj  and 


the -hearer.  There  arc  evidences  m 
the  opera  of  a  composer  of  an  original 
and  marked  talent  who  is  not  yet 
master  of  expression  and  often  In  his 
Instrumentation  mistakes  brutality  for 
strength. 

Mr.  Blanchart  acted  with  a  keen 
sense  of  melodrama.  He  acted  better 
than  he  sang.  Both  he  and  Miss 
Dereyne  often  strayed  from  the  pitch, 
nor  did  Miss  Dereyne  fully  realize  the 
dramatic  possibilities  in  her  part.  Mr. 
Lassalle  was  vocally  tremulous  as 
healthy  lover  and  as  ghost. 

The  opera  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Mordkln's  ballet  "The  Legend  of 
Azviade,"  which  purports  to  lie  taken 
from  "The  1000  Nights  and  a  Night 
but  this  particular  tale  Is  not  easily 
identified  even  in  the  voluminous  edi- 
tion of  Burton.  The  music,  led. by  Mr. 
Steir  Is  taken  from  compositions  by 
Arensky,  Bleichman,  Bourgault-Du- 
coudray  Chaminade,  Glazunoff,  Rlm- 
-kl-KorSekoff  and  Rubinstein.  The 
chief  dancers  were  Miss  Pfvlowa. 
Miss  Pajitzkala.  Mr.  Mordkln  and 
Barboe.     Thursday  night 


Mr. 


the 

dancers  were  classically  academic  or 
they  were  of  a  nature  that  recalled 
the   line   of   Swinburne:    "noble  and 

™£  o^entaV'rd " tr^^l 
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nd   superb  vigor.    This   dance  was 


the   Sword  dance, 
formed  by  Mr.  Mordkln 
and   superb   vigor.  This 
the  feature  of  the  ballat. 

Ml*s  pavlowa  was  expressive  In  pan- 
tonine, charming  m  ature,  and  ges- 
tures and  her  rare  technical  skill  was 
n  ,v  drsplayed.  But  in  this  ballet  there 
was  nothing  to  be  compared  for  poetic 
fascination  with  "The  Swan"  as  danced 
by  Miss  Pavlowa.  or  the  marvrflous 
Bacchanals  In  which  she  and  Mr.  Mord- 
kln were  as  exultant  mortal*  in  the 
freshness  and  innocent  rapture  •  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  aud  ence  was  a 
large  one.  perhaps  not  so  large  as  that 
of  last  night,  and  while  it  was  apprecia- 
tive it  was  not  so  enthusiastic. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  will  be  "Mefistofele.  Mr. 
Moranzonl  will  conduct,  and  the  chief 
singers  will  be  Mmes.  Nielsen.  De- 
reyne, Claessens  and  Leveronl  and 
Messrs  Constantino,  Mardones  and 
Stroesco.  The  opera  tonight  at  7:46 
o'clock  will  be  "Otello,"  with  Mmes. 
Melis  and  Claessens  and  Messrs.  Zena- 
tello  and  Blanchart.  Mr.  Contl  will 
!  conduct. 


j  CASTLiK  SQl'ARK  THEATRE — "Jack 
and  tiie  Beanstalk,"  a  musical  extrava- 
ganza by  R.  A.  Barnet  and  A.  B.  Sloane. 
Cast: 

.Slnhoil.  the  unllor  .">... John  Criilif 

olil  King  Cole  (Sporxi-  Ha^icll 

M'vonla  Donnld  Meek 

Klna  Xnntlfe  VI  Robert* 

The  Cilsnt  Ruoe  WiI.it  \Vnlk<T 

Sir  Harry  Hsllewnrk  Bert  Yoimir 

The  H'-nn'«  Mate  Wilfreii  Yoniu 

The  Mldily  Elh.l  Ila»ii.  u 

Sir  (Iht  Coffin  V.  B.  Clarke 
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TWO  ITALIAN  OPERAS  SUNG. 

Boito's    "Mefistofele"    and  Verdi's 
"Otello"  Saturday's  Program. 

P.OSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Bolt  i  s 
"Ueflstofele."  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted 

 Mr.  Constantino 

 Mr  Mardone" 

 Mr.  Stroesco 

'triruerlta   Mln*  Nielsen 

'ena  Miss  Dereyne 

an  tails  Ml»«  Swartz 

a£1*'  •    Ml«a  I.ereronl 

Verdi's  "Otello''  was  performed  In 
10  evening.  Mr  Contl  conducted.  The 
is(  was  as  follows: 

ello..,,  Mr.  Zenatello 

K"   Mr.  Rlanchar! 

.»Klo...i  Mr.  OLacconi' 

..h-rlgo...  Mr.  stroesco 


ifele 
I 


A  Russian  Playing  the  Balalaika. 


.  ..Mr. 
...Mr. 
.Mine. 


Fulclnl 
Huddy 


■  Mine.  Savage  was  substituted  for 
Mme.  Carmen  Melis  who  was  Indisposed 
There  was  a  rather  small  audience, 
as  was  to  be  expected  on  Christmas 
eve,  hut  the  hearers  were  enthusiastic. 
Mr.  zenatello  was  In  brilliant  voice, 
and  sang  and  acted  with  great  intensity. 
Ills  Impersonation  of  the  Moor  was 
even  more  striking  than  that  of  last 
week.  Mr.  Blanrhanl  was  a  frankly 
melodramatic  lago,  and  made  his  points 
so  that  the  audience  could  not  mistake 
them.   He  sang  with  much  intelligence. 

The  choruseK  In  th°  first  and  second 
avefs  were  especially  well  sung.  It  is  u 
pity  that  there  was  not  a  larger  aud.- 
ence,  for  Mr.  Zenatello  gave  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  performances  of  Otello 
tlm i  this  city  lias  witnessed. 


W.W.AndreeffHeard 
It  as  a  Lad,  Developed 
It  and  Overcame  the 
Prejudice  Against  It. 
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Russian  musical  society  to  visit 
Boston.  In  January  and  February.  1870 
a  Russian  chorus  led  by  Dlmltri  Agre- 
neff  Sl&viansky.  tenor,  gave  concerts  In 
Music  Hall.  The  choir  sang  folk  and 
art  songs  and  on  their  programs  was 
"the  celebrated  Volga's  sailor  song," 
which  has  been  used  by  many  com- 
posers, among  them  Mr.  Loeffler.  These 
singers  appeared  in  "national  fancj 
costumes  peculiar  to  their  nationality.  ' 
A  baritone,  a  bass  and  a  pianist  were 
announced  as  soloists.  Mr.  Slavlansky 
was  the  chief  soloist.  On  Jan.  2J  ami 
Feb.  11.  the  boy  Fedja  tl»  years  old) 
performed  'The  Russian  National 
Dance."  and  we  are  told  by  a  hand 
bill  that  on  Jan.  22  the  dance  wss  "re- 
ceived with  unparalleled  applause."  On 
these  joyous  occasions  children  were 
admitted  for  half  price. 

In  February,  ISM,  ,  "Russian  choir" 
led  by  Mrs.  Eugenie  Poprltz-Llneff  ap- 
peared here  and  gave  a  concert  In 
Chickerlng  Hall.  This  choir,  however, 
was  organised  In  New  York?  The  sing, 
ers  wore  their  national  costumes.  They 
sang  old  songs  and  again  the  "Ay, 
Ouchnera,"  the  strange  and  mournful 
chant  of  the  bargemen  on  the  Volga, 
was  heard. 

These  visitors  were  singers.  This  week 
noston  wUI  have  again  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  Russian  orchestra  playing 
national  Instruments,  an  orchestra  that 
has  exci'.ed  lively  attention  In  European 
I  ties  and  In  New  York. 
Mr.  Andreeff,  a  well  trained  musician 
came  from  Bejetsk  in  the  government 
of  Tver.  As  a  boy  he  heard  the  bala- 
laika played  by  a  peasant  and  was  so 
enthralled  by  the  Instrument  that  he. 
loo.  learned  to  play  it.  although  there 
was  a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  so- 

i  iety  to  which  he  belonged.  Mr.  An- 
dieerT  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there 
astonished  musicians  and  amateurs  of 
music  by  the  originality  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Instrument  that  had 
long  been  abandoned  to  the  peasant. 
He  argued  that  If  the  balalaika  was  de. 
veloped.  improved.  It  would  be  still ! 
n-.ore  effective,  and  he  commissioned  V.  ' 
Ivanoff,  a  maker  of  musical  Instru- 
ments, to  carry  out  his  Ideas.  i 

With  a  perfected  Instrument,  Mr.  An- 
dreeff was  not  content  with  merely  the 
personal  reputation  of  the  virtuoso.  He 
wished  the  balalaika  to  be  the  national 
Instrument;  he  worked  to  overcome  the 
prejudice.  He  Invited  the  aid  of  his 
friends;  he  organized  classes  and  taught 
'I  em;  he  gave  public  concerts;  he  lec- 
tured; he  did  not  spare  time  or  money. 
"Mithermore.  he  studied  the  history  of 
:wsslan  music  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  other  m.>*t  typical  na- 
tional instruments  and  the.  most  suit- 
able for  improvement.  Instruments  free 
from  foreign  Influence,  were  tho  domra 
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and  the  dulcimer.  He  found  instru- 
ments of  native  make  and  bettered  them. 

Mr.  Andreeff  began  his  work  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  Russian  national  In- 
struments In  1S88.  In  1*98  he  saw  the  re- 
ward of  his  labors,  for  the  Tsar  then 
gave  him  permission  to  call  his  orchestra 
the  Imperial  Russian  Court  Balalaika 
Orchestra,  granted  him  a  life  pension 
and  bestowed  other  honors  upon  him. 

The  balalaika  In  Its  primitive  form 
was  a  sort  of  guitar  with  n  triangular 
and  sonorous  box.  It  was  originally 
used  by  the  Tartars,  but  It  became  the 
fovorlte  instrument  of  Russian  peas- 
ants, for  the  accompaniment  of  songs 
arid  dances.  It  had  three  strings  of 
gut,  which  were  tuned  In  at  least  five 
different  ways.  The  length  of  the  in- 
strument was  from  24  to  27  Inches  and 
the.  base  of  the  triangular  box  vvas 
from  14  to  SO  Inches  wide.  There  Is  ar 
old  balalaika  in  the  museum  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Brussels, 
with  a  box  not  triangular,  but  slightly 
rounded.  There  Is  also  mention  of 
balalaikas  with  five  or  seven  strings. 

The  Improved  balalaika  used  by  Mr 
Andreeff  has  three  metal  strings.  The 
wood  is  of  better  quality  than  the  deal 
used  by  the  peasants.  There  is  a  neck 
or  linger  board,  "with  permanent  metal 
strings."  It  Is  said  that  the  method  of 
p'aying  Is  unchanged.  Mr.  Andreeff 
ha  a  arranged  a  series  of  these  Instru- 
ments:   first,  second,  viola,  bass,  double 

bass.  These  instruments  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  are  only  plucked 
The  strings  of  the  first  are  plucked, 
and  also  stuck  evenly  with  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand. 

The  domra  wis  probably  older  than 
the  balalaika,  but  it  was  not  so  popu- 
lar. Jt  was  made  with  a  round  sound- 
ing board,  with  a  fiat  base.  The  Im- 
proved instrument  has  a  round  base 
and  is  a  sort  of  mandolin,  with  catgut 
strings.  There  is  a  sextet  of  domras 
in  this  orchestra,  piccolo,  first,  viola, 
tenor,  bass,  double  bass. 

Then  there  is  a  dulcimer,  a  gusslee, 
gush  or  gousll.  It  existed  In  three 
forms,  that  show  In  a  measure  the 
phases  of  Its  historical  development : 
O)  The  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a  small, 
flat-sounding  box.  with  a  maplewood 
cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings, 
an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neigh- 
boring folks— the  Finnish  "kantele."  the 
Esthonlan  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian 
"kankles"  and  the  Lettlc  "kuakles";  (S) 
the  gusll-psaltery  of  the  14th  and  16th 
centuries,  differing  from  the  first  named 
in  these  respects— greater  length  and  j 
depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  18  to 
32  strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3) 

the  plano-like  gusli  of  the  ISth  century, 
baaed  on  the  form  and  character  of  thej 
clavichord  of  the  time.    The  gusli  IsH 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dalma- 
tian gusla,  an  Instrument  with  sound-  ; 
I'g-box.  swelling  back,  and  the  finger- 
hoard  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  | 
with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  i 
hox  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  ] 
in  a  circle.    A  lock  of  horsehairs  com- 
posed  the  one  string,  which  was  regu- 1 
lated  by  a  peg.   This  string  had  no  fixed 
pitch:  It  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of! 
i  lie  singer  and  accompanied  It  always  in  J 
unison.    The  iru.-ll  was  played  with  ;t 
horsehair   bow      The   Instrument  was 
found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the 
guitar  of  Spanish  pandero  on  the  wall 
if  a  posada.  or  as  the  English  cithern 
>f  the  ISth  ami  17th  centuries,  common- 
ly  kept    in   barber  shops   for   the  use 


ous  gush  player,  was  thrown  overboai 
at  sea  during  a  calm  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  the  sea  king,  he  took  his 
susli  with  him.  He  played  at  the  wed- 
ding of  the  sea  king's  daughter,  and  the 
sea  grew  wilder  and  wilder  till  Sadko 
broke  the  strings. 

The  old  gusli  in  the  museum  at  Brus- 
sels is  in  form  like  the  psaltery  in  the 
hands  of  angels  as  portrayed  In  the 
middle  ages.  The  sounding  box  is  In  the 
shape  of  a  triangle  that  has  been  round- 
ed. There  are  23  strings  of  catgut  and 
of  uniform  size.  There  were  two  meth. 
ods  of  playing  it.  The  strings  were 
struck  with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand, 
while  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  dead, 
ened  the  strings  that  should  not  sound, 
and  in  this  case  there  were  from  five  to 
13  metal  strings.  When  the  Instrument 
had  from  20  to  30  catgut  strings  It  was 
played  like  a  harp.  There  was  a  third 
type,  which  had  five  octaves  of  metal 
strings  and  was  played  by  pinching  and 
twanging.  Mr.  Andreeff's  variety  of 
dulcimer  may  be  handled  in  two  ways 
and  a  mechanism  has  been  devised  to 
deaden  strings  that  should  not  sound. 

Mr.  Andreeff  also  uses  castanets,  tam- 
bourine and  a  wood-wind  Instrument 
which  probably  was  originally  a  sort  ot 
Pandean  pipe. 

There  were  other  Russian  national 
Instruments  which  do  not  appear  in  this 
band.  The  lojkl  was  a  jingling  insttu- 
ment  of  Turkish  origin,  used  with  clari. 
net,  oboe,  cymbals,  drums,  Chinese  pa- 
vilion, by  cavalry  soldiers  who  sang. 
The  swlstalka  was  a  whistle  of  terra 
cotta,  often  in  the  shape  of  a  bird.  The 
rojok  was  a  pastoral  horn  of  wood,  also 
a  species  of  horn  to  accompany  folk- 1 
songs.  The  torbane,  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, a  modification  of  the  theorbo,  wan 
common  in  Ukraine  and  Poland  in  the 
ilSth  century,  became  popular  in  Russia 
!at  the  beginning  of  the  19th,  but  disap- 
peared about  1S25.  Then  there  was  the 
bunting  horn,   the  "ohotnltchiye  rog," 1 

'  used  by  the  famous  band  formed  by  J. 
A.  Marcsch  in  1761,  Each  player  had 
only  one  note  to  sound.  The  garmonnaia 
was  simply  an  accordion. 

EDUCATIVE  DANCING. 

The   dancers   are  upon   us:  Miss 
Ruth  St.  Denis,  with  her  Egyptian 
dances  that  "symbolize"  and  "inter- 
pret" the  history,  customs  and  re- 
ligion of  Egypt;  the  Russian  dancers, 
headed  by  Anna  Pavlowa  and  Mikall 
Mordkln;  and  Mme.  Adeline  Genee. 
The  Russians  and  Miss  Genee  may 
justly  be  classed  as  academic,  for 
they   have   been   drilled  thoroughly 
In  the  traditions  of  the   ballet,  but 
they  are  not  academic  In  the  obnox- 
ious meaning  of  the  word;  for  their 
dancing  is  poetically  expressive  and 
eloquent.  The  admirers  of  the  "inter- 
pretative" school  represented  by  Miss 
Ruth  St.  Denis  should  not  be  so  nar- 
row as  to  deny  the  expressiveness  of 
the  charming  representatives  of  the 
historlo  school;  nor  should  the  bellev- 
lers  in  the  traditions  declaim  against 
'the  dances  that  In  their  eyes  are  not 
dances,  because  they  do  not  see  the 
old-time  pirouettes,  entrechats,  gam- 
jbados.   There  are  many  chambers  In 
|  the  great  temple  of  art.  and  there  are 
many  floors  for  all  varieties  of  terpsl- 
chorean    evolutions    posturings  and 
gestures. 

All  these  visitors  are  welcome, 
thrice  welcome.  They  not  only  give 
pleasure  to  the  eye;  they  have,  un- 
consciously on  their  part,  exerted  an 
educative  and  hygienic  Influence. 
Women  of  Boston  interested  In 
the  dance,  "natural,"  "Interpretative," 
have  organized  classes  In  this  city 
for  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  healthful  and  stimulating  exer- 
cise. The  members  of  these  classes 
are  drawn  from  all  ranks.  In  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  art  there  Is  a  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Some  of  the  most  grace- 
ful of  the  dancers  are  working  girls, 
as  was  seen  early  last  summer  when 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  was 
"danced"  on  private  and  singularly 
favorable  grounds  with  sloping  hill- 
side, noble  trees,  and  broad  expanse 
of  water.  In  these  dances  women  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  learn  the 
free  use  of  their  bodies;  they  also 
learn  not  to  be  ashamed  of  them; 
thus  they  cast  off  the  false  and  in- 
jurious reserve  that  dates  back  to  the 
nscetic  days  when  ever  cleanliness 
was  considered  as  a  sin. 

rfa-  Toby  Belch  exclaimed  that  if  he 
had  Sir  Andrew's  gifts  his  very  walk 
should  be  a  jig;  and  he  asked  the 
foolish  knight  why  he  did  not  go  to 
church  in  a  galliard  and  come  home 
in  a  coranto.  It  may  be  several  years 
before  men  and  women  in  Boston  go 
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to  their  work  with  the  joyous  steps 
and  the  waving  of  amis  shown  on  an- 
tique frlezt-  and  vase;  but  already 
inany  find  their  allotted  tasks  loss  Irk- 
some, by  reason  ot  the  Invigorating; 
dance.  More  than  one  young  woman 
•Who  formerly  dtaggad  herself  to. the 
■hop  now  has  the  springy  motion  In' 
tier  gait  that  characterized  Charles' 
Lamb's  Hosier,  in  Milwaukee  the 
municipal  dance,  at  which  rich  and 
poor,  employer  and  employe,  mingle 
on  terms  of  equality,  Is  high  in  favor 
E&pproved  by  the  pulpit  and  the. 
pr«88.  And  these  dances  are  only  the/ 
[conventional  round  and  square.  Who 
knows  how  important  a  part  the 
'"natural"  dame  may  not  yet  play  in 
the  physical  and  aesthetic  develop- 
ment o.'  Boston  before  1815? 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 1 
Ina.leater  which,  though  of  a  curious 
nature.  Is  not  irrelevant  or  impertinent 
at  this  Joyous  season: 

Editorof  the  Herald: 
Chancing  to  be pres- 
AlcohollC         ent  the  other  even- 
Ing  at  a  large  gath- 

Metronome  ering  at  one  of  our 

leading  clubs.  I  was  pained  to  note  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  and  their  guests  to  exceed 
•  In  their  potations  the  bounds,  of  so- 
briety and  seemllness.    My  experience 
.of  convivial  life  is  but  slight,  and  I  am 
not  aware  1f  the  practice  that  offended 
.me  be  sufficiently  general  to  call  for 
I  reform.    It  may  be  that  I  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  chance  upon  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  of  usual  propriety,  but 
I  if  this  be  no:  the  case  I  venture  to  ask 
I  one  who  is  professionally   aware  of 
many  things  that  escape  a  simple  citi- 
I  zen  if  there  be,  by  any  chance,  a  need 
'  for  an  Invention  of  mine  born  of  the 
anguish  of  that  moment,  but  not  resem- 
bling either  parent.    It  is  called  the 
Alcoholic  Metronome,  and  is  designed 
'>  set  a  pace  for  revelry  and  to  insure 
hat  it  shall  not  attain  the  singultous 
itage.    It  will  take  the  form  of  an  or- 
nament to  be  worn  Inconspicuously  by 
the  individual  and  will  effectually  re- 
strain its  wearer  from  excess,  while 
permitting  a  reasonable  indulgence  in 
alcoholic    beverages.     As    its  precise 
mechanism  is  at  present  the  subject  of 
application  for  patent  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  give  a  detailed  description  that 
might  defeat  my  commercial  ends  in 
this  direction,  but  if  the  matter  is  of 
any  general  interest  to  you  I  shall  have 
I  pleasure  In  taking  the  matter  up  with 
>!  you  later. 

jj!        (REV.)  BABLINGTON  BROOKE. 
3.  Boston.  Pec:  22.  1910. 


of  spirit  level  the  danger  line  clearly 
ndlcatort  by  a  red  band  around  the  tub" 
would  stand  as  a  safeguard  ot  co- 
herent speech  and  domestic  happiness. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  Inventor 
failed  to  secure  a  patent,  and,  as  it  Is 
understood,  he  died  considering  him- 
self unappreciated. 
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The  reverend  gen- 
tleman uses  a  word 
that  Is  not  common, 
and,  seeing  it.  some 
may  turn  at  onee  to 
books  that  have  helped  them.  "Singul- 
tous," Bailey's  Dictionary,  a  book  es- 
teemed by  our  grandparents  and-  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  volumes  to  the 
curious,  mentions  "Singultus"  the  noun: 
"fwlth  physicians)  the  hiccough,  a  con- 
vulsion motion  of  the  midriff."  The 
Latin  lexicons  give  richer  material  for 
humorlsti'.-  play  In  connection  with  -the 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke.  The  verb 
|  "stngulro."  of  the  first  conjugation  meant 
but  In  classical  not  Ciceron- 
language.  to  sob.  Poetically  and 
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metonymically  It  was  used  of  persons 
dying:  to  rattle  in  the  throat;  also  in 
Interrupted  speech.  And  Sidonlus  em- 
ployed It  to  denote  the  noise  of  water 
rushing  out  of  a  narrow  aperture,  as 
4gt  of  a  bottle,  etc.  "Singultus"  the 
noun  has  several  meanings,  all  of  them 
Ciceronian:  A  sobbing,  a  sob;  a  gasp- 
ing, the  rattles  In  the  throat,  the  cluck- 
ing of  a  hen,  the  croaking  of  a  raven, 
the  noise  which  water  makes  when 
rushing  out  of  a  narrow  opening. 

How  restricted,  then,  how  paltry,  Is 
the  definition  of  "singultous"  in  a 
modern  dictionary  that  plumes  itself  on 
being  complete:  "relating  to  or  affected 
with  hiccups!"  As  though  one  overcome 
with  the  hot  juice  of  the  Tuscan  grapes 
or  etlll  more  rebellious  liquors  might 
not  sob,  rattle,  or  gurgle,  or  make 
(Strange  noises,  ghastly  moans  or  wild 
shrieks,  as  tho->e  of  the  water  escaping 
through  the  waste  pipe  of  a  family  bath 
tub  of  porcelain  or  block  tin. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, or  perhaps  It  was  hie  father-ln- 
la'v,  old  Chimes,  mentioned  an  Instru- 
ment, then  not  perfected,  an  Ingenious 
■  device  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
[Brooke's  A'c  hollc  Metronome.  The  MB 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Brooke's    measuring  ln- 
But  Well  strument  Is  not  ready  for 
U6e  and  now  in  the  mar- 
ket.   There  could  not  be 
a  more  appropriate  Christmas  gift  to 
some  husbands.    For  Mrs.  Hazel  Gara- 
bedlan  must  be  an  exception.    She  testi- 
fied In  court  against  Bedros,  her  spouse, 
who  was  accused  of  assault  and  battery: 
"When  my  husband  used  to  get  drunk 
he  was  a  good  man  and  kind,  but  now 
that  he  has  mended  his  ways  and  Is 
sober  I  can't  live  with  him."  No  wonder 
that  Judge  Utley  said  this  was  peoullar. 
Yet  overstimulation  sometimes  produces 
strange  results. 

Another  Invention  Is  not  In  the  mar- 
ket   A  walking-stick  Is  hollow,  and  the 
space  or  whatever  liquid  fills  It  Is  kept] 
In  control  by  means  of  an  India  rubber! 
siphon.    The  siphon  expels  the  air  "and 
sucks  up  liquid  like  a  sponge."  This 
admirable  cane  Is  the  Invention  of  a| 
Frenohman.    Consider  the  advantages  of 
having  such  a  stick,  a  vast  Improve-; 
ment  on  the  sword  cane.    A  man  may] 
refresh  himself  with  carefully  propor-| 
tioned  whiskey  and  water  or  a  yard  ot 
New  England  rum  without  exciting  sus- 
picion.    He  tan   stand   in  the  street! 
and  put  the  knob  to  his  mouth  as  though  I 
in  dubious  mood,  wondering  whether  It; 
Is  safe  for  him  to  cross  to  the  other  side,  j 
What  a  solace  In  the  railway  train  or] 
trolley  car !    Even  the  strap-hanger  need 
not  be  wholly  comfortless.     The  cane 
could  be  carried  to  a  directors'  meeting 
or  sported  on  a  platform  crowded  with 
prominent  citizens.    A  gold-headed  stick 
Is  the  emblem  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, and  a  cane  thus  ornamented  would  | 
Impress  the  mourners  at  a  funeral,  pub- 
lic or  private,  nor  would  it  be  lnoon- , 
gruous  In  church.  Golf  sticks  might  thus  | 
easily  be  arranged.    A  dry  town  need  i 
no  longer  strike  terror  to  the  soul  of  ai 
thirsty  sojourner.    He  can  gain  strength 
and  sustenance  under  the  very  eyes  off 
the  selectmen. 

The  following  letter  from  an  old  and 
valued  contributor  has  a  still  more  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  joys  of  Christmas- 
tide: 

_  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Mr.  yuex  The  season  approaches 

and  His       when  the  lessee  of  a 
safe  deposit  box  makes 
Coupons  one  of  hls  periodical 

visits  to  his  treasure  and,  among  other 
appropriate  rites,  proceeds  to  cut  the 
coupons  from  his  little  sheaf  of  bonds. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  super- 
ficial critic  of  these  proceedings  such  a 
one  is  to  be  envied;  the  task  upon  which 
he  is  engaged  is  easily  assumed  to  be 
of  a  cheerful  and  uplifting  nature;  the 

easy  acquisition  of  certain  moneys  In 
the  obvious  present  obscures  the  dis- 
mal suggestions  of  the  act.  For  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  depressing, 
rightly  viewed,  as  a  coupon  bond.  You 
are  possibly  50  years  of  age  in  the 
I  year  1910,  and  there  lies  before  you  a 
bond  maturing  In  1950  with  Its  little  per- 
'  spective  of  coupons  attached,  80  In 
number,  one  of  which  is  to  be  profitably 
cut  off.'by  the  owner  at  the  end  of  each 
six  months  of  t,he  ensuing  40  years.  It 
may  be  that  you  are  the  exception  to 
the  rule  and  that  you  will  under  pro- 
gressive' conditions  of  disability  and 
weakness  pessonally  cut  off  each  and 
all  of  these,  but  It  1s  far  more  likely 
that  there  Is  a  point  in  this  series  be- 
yond which  you  will  not  go-  One  or 
another  of  these  bits  of  paper  you  will 
cut  off.  perhaps  In  high  health,  and  tfre 
next  will  be  amputated  by  your  ex- 
ecutor. Which  Is  the  one?  No  one 
can  tell.  Would  you  like  to  know  defin- 
itely? God  forbid.  What  to  this  is  the 
coffin  In  which  some  monastic  order  is 
wont  to  sleep;  what  the  chapless  skull 
that  says  to  another:  "Memento  mori" 
Yet  bondholders  are  a  cheerful  class  as 
a  rule.  Has  Herkimer  Johnson  by  any 
chance  considered  this  anomaly? 

GAYLORD  QUEX. 
^Boston.  Dec.  21,  1910.  ! 

OPERA  LIBRETTOS 


r.y  PHILIP  HAM?. 
.  Le  Menestrnl  of  Paris  (Dec.  S)  thus 
characterized  two  new  operas  produced 
In  Italy:  "At  the  Victor  Emmanuel  The- 
atre In  Turin  'Al  Mullno,'  a  lyric  drama 
in  one  act,  libretto  by  Alberto  Donlno 
(after  n  drama  by  the  same  author  pro- 
duced before  this),  music  by  Leopoldo 
Cassone.  Libretto  according  to  the  for- 
mula: one.  two,  three,  four  murders; 
music  without  originality  and  without 
experlenca  of  the  stage.  At  the  Polite- 
ama  of  the  saint  city,  "Roslta  d' All- 
cant  .v  a  lyric  melodrama  In  two  acts, 
llhrcito  by  Castelllno,  music  by  Davlde 
Bono.  Here  there  Is  only  a  case  of  ar- 
son with  two  assassinations.  Slight 
success." 

This  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made 
a  few  days  ago  by  a  liberal-minded  and 
'  fambte-wttted  lawyer  of  Boston?  "Why 
Is  It  that  the.  subjects  of  all  operas  are 
'  so  repulsive?"    The  obvious  answer  Is: 
"They  are  not;"  and  yet  some  of  the 
operas  that  are  the  most  popular  have 
librettos  that  recall  the  lines  of  Poe: 
And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin. 
/And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 
The  libretto  of  "Tosca."  for  example, 
is  angularly  repulsive,  because  the  lib 
rettlBts     following    Sardou,  ,the  play- 
'  wright '  deliberately,  work  on  the  feelr 
ings  of  the  audience    by    the  torture 
'  scene  and  the  motive  of  physical  cruel- 
ty Is' used  to  harrow  the  souls  of  the 
.spectators.   It  matters  little  that  we  do 
'  not  see  the  torture.    We  hear  Scarpla 
ordering  a  Severer  application  of  the  In- 
genious  instrument;    we    see   the  spy 
crossing    himself    and    Florla    in  her 
agonv  we  hear  the  groaning  orchestra 
and  'the  shrieking    Mario;    and  when 
Mario  is  released  and  enters,  supported 
by    ScarphVs    minions,    the  audience 
looks  anxiously  at  his  forehead  to  see 
how   cruelly  he  was  punished,   to  ex- 
amine into   the  depth   of  the  wounds 
and  the  amount  of  blood. 

Yet  when  this  opera  Is  performed  at 
a  matinee  there  are  many  children  pres- 
ent and  they  watch  Scarpia's  game  ot 
1     ta"  with  Floria  and  the  torture  scene 
1     with  evident  enjoyment.  The  times  have 
changed  since  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
I     who  had  a  fine  appreciation  of  cruelty 
as  is  shown  in  some  of  his  stories,  left 
an   opera  house   disgusted   when  La 
I     Juive"  was  performed  because  he  could 
not  stand  the  sight  of  Rachel  jumping 
Into  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil. 

When  the  Florentine  gentlemen  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  met  at  the  house 
of  Giovanni  Bardi,  Conte  dl  Vernlo,  and 
endeavoring  to  resuscitate  the  style  of 
musical  declamation  peculiar  to  Greek 
tragedv,  invented  opera,  their  subjects 
were  taken  from  mythology  or  legend, 
although  when  Galilei,  experimenting, 
produced  before  Perl's  "Euridice"  an  In- 
novating cantata  for  a  single  voice  ac- 
companied by  a  single  Instrument  he 
chose  the  dismal  story  of  Count  UgoWno. 

The  great  majority  of  the  subjeots 
chosen  for  the  first  librettos  were  my- 
thological or  legendary.  Pastoral  sub- 
jects also  pleased.  Look  at  the  first 
oeriod  of  the  Paris  Opera,  from  1671 
to  1697— the  epoch  of  Lully.  The,  titles 
Ire  "Pomone."  "The  Pains  and  Pleas- 
ures  of  Love,"  in  which  Apollo  and 
Pan  figured;  "The  Festivals  of  Cupid 
and  Bacchus,"  "Cadmus  and  Her- 
mlone."  "Alceste,"  "Theseus,  Atys, 
"Isis"  "Psyche,"  "Bellerophon,"  Pros- 
erpine" "Perseus."  "Phaeton"  "Me- 
dusa," "Venus  and  Adonis,"  "Jason,' 
etc  In  France,  as  In  Italy,  it  was 
though!  that  the  subject  of  an  opera 
should  be  of  a  noble  and  heroic  nature 
or  a  Pleasing,  graceful  pastoral  The 
librettos  were  usually  stiff  and  formal 
In  France  the  ballet,  then  considered 
indispensable  to  opera,  was  conducted 
with  pomp  and  ceremony.  Even  when 
,  haracters  of  a  mortal  nature  were  put 
on  the  stage  a  god  solved  the  final 
problem.  "The  Essence  of  Opera  as 
translated  from  the  French  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  gives  the  framework  of  these 
old  lyric  tragedies: 

PROLOGUE. 
A  musician— People,  *VS>e*r.  approach,  aa- 

vanC9!       TO  SINGERS. 
You  that  can  sins,  the  chorus  hear! 

TO  DANCERS. 
You  that. can  turn  your  tpes  out.  dance. 
Let's  celebrate  this  faithful  -paii. 


|e  b  predominated  until  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  In  serious  opera. 
Mozart  did  not  call  his  "Don  Giovanni" 
a  serious  opera,  but  "a-  drainma  glo- 
coso."  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
renturv  oriental  themes  began  to  be  In 
favor  In  France  and  other  countries. 
The  victories  and  pomp  of  Napoleon  had 
their  influence  as  seen  in  the  music  of 
Spout  ini's  "Vestule"  and  "Fernand 
Cortez."  There  was  still  respect  for 
mythology,  and  even  in  recent  days  we 
find  •  Massenet  going  back  to  the  story 
of  Ariadne  and  Saint-Saens  to  that  of 
Helen.  If  Kreutzer  in  1815  made  a 
heroine  of  a  Princess  of  Babylon,  Spon- 
tlni  In  181!)  wrote  music  for  Olympia  and 
Statlra. 

Scribe,  an  Indefatigable  librettist,  and 
Ins  Imitators  rummaged  history  for 
material.  Gustave  III.,  the  men  and 
women  In  "The  Huguenots,"  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  plague  at  Florence, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Charles  VI.,  Don 
Sebastian,  Mary  Stuart,  Robert  Bruce, 
Plctro  di  Medicis,  Don  Carlos,  these 
and  many  others  sang  in  solo  or  ensem- 
ble. Yet  in  185S  Gounod  chose  Sappho, 
and  in  18C2  the  Queen  of  Sheba  for  his 
heroines.        ''vMKmXl.''  ^ 

Weber  with  his  "Der  Frelschuctz" 
brought  in  the  romantically  fantastical 
opera.  Hans  Helling.  The  Vampire, 
Vanderdec.-ken,  were  the  most  famous  of 
Shese  heroes,  Verdi  was  eclectic  in  his 
choice,  with  a  tendency  toward  plays 
tfcat    appealed    to    him,    whether  by 

Dumas  the  younger,  Hugo,  or  Shake- 
speare. Wagner  returned  to  the  myths 
and  shaped  them  again  for  his  own 
purpose. 

Then  came  the  "Verl&mo"  school  of 
Italy  with  the  success  of  "Cavallerla 
Rustioana"  and  "Pagliacci."  The  li- 
brettists of  this  school  might  have  said 
with  Leon  Gozlan  In  his  preface  to  "Le 
Notalre  de  Chantllly":  "No  more 
heroes!  Men!",  and  shabby  specimens 
are  the  majority  of  these  operatic 
creatures. 

I  Today  some  of  the  composers  find  in- 
spiration in  plays,  as  Strauss,  Puccini, 
plordano;  or  in  popular  romances,  as 
/Nougues.   Few  have  the  courage  to  go 
/back  to  the  ancient  gods,  goddesses  and 
/  demigods  and  the  men  and  women  that 
/  saw  and  walked  with  them;  or  If  they 
do,    these   Inhabitants   of   an  antique 
heaven  and  earth  are  transformed  into 
hysterical,  neurotlo  beings  who  writhe 
and  slaver  In  their  passion. 


In  the  minds  of  many  the  play's  the 
thing;  the  music  is  Incidental.  And  so 
even  Puccini  with  all  his  skill  and  his 
instinct  for  the  stage  is  almost  .silent 
musically  In  the  tragic  ending  of  the 
second  act  of  "Tosca"  and  in  the  poker 
game  for  a  man's  life  In  "The.  Girl  of 
the  GoUen  West."  "L' Habanera,"  an 
oflera  by  a  lesser  -composer.  Is  cjilefly 
effective  by  reason  of  the  drama  with 
its  apparition  from  the  tomb. 


us  your 
end 


Changing  Tastes  in  Modern 
Days  Affect  Character 
of  Texts. 


ACT  1. 
1 MOGEN— My  love  1  ■ 
ailANZOR- My  soul! 
BOTH — At  length  then  we  ui 
People,  sing,  dance  and  ( 

rilo'RUS^Lot's    slag,     and  dance 
show  'em  our  delight. 

ACT  It  , 

1M°^E^oTSe  of*  war.  The  prince  appsataj 

uursucTbv  bi*  enemies.   Combat.  The. 

Princess  faints.    The  Prince  Is  mor- \ 

tally  wounded). 
A  LMANZOR — Alas ! 
IMOGEN — Ah,  what! 
ALMANZOK— I  die! 
IMOGEN — Ah,  me! 

People,   sing,   dance   ana  «l"w  jour 

CHORUS— Let's  star,  «nd  dance  andahow 
our  misery.   

ACT  HI. 

.(Pallas  descends  in  a  cloud  to  Almanzor 
v  and  speaks). 

r  T  ...  /  il,nar;Ior  •  live! 


There  have  been  many  protests' against 
now  applauded  operas.  "Don  Giovanni." 
"Le  Oomte  Ory,"  "Rigoletto."  "La  Tra- 
viata,"  have  been  sourly  condemned  by 
the  stratt-laced.  Tsrhaikowsky  sternly 
rebuked  Arensky  for  composing  an  or- 
chestral suite  on  the  subject  of  Mar- 
guerite Gautier.  "It  was  very  painful 
and  mortifying  to  me  and  to  all  your 
friends  that  you  had  chosen  "La  Dame 
aux  Camellas'  as  the  subject  of  your 
Fantasia,  llow  can  an  educated  musi- 
cian—when  there  are  Homer,  Shake- 
speare, Gogol,  Poushkin,  Dante,  Tolstoi. 
Lermonlort  and  others— feel  any  interest 
In  the  production  of  Dumas,  fils,  which 
has  for  its  theme  the  history  of  a 
deml-mondaine  adventuress,  which,  e.ven 
If  written  with  French  cleverness,  is  in 
truth  false,  sentimental  and  vulgar?" 
Beethoven  wished  that  Mozart  had  not 
set  music  to  "Don  Giovanni,"  while 
Goethe  declared  the  subject  to  be  ao 
admirable  one.  Mendelssohn,  who  was. 
It  is  true,  a  prig,  was  shocked  at  "Rob- 
ert the  Devil,"  because  the  nuns  arose 
from  their  tombs  to  tempt  the  hero,  and 
Robert  was  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  en- 
ter a  lady's  bed-chamber;  nor  could 
Mendelssohn  endure  the  charming  scene 
in  "Fra  Diavolo"  where  Zerllna  dis- 
robes. Some  may  remember  the  tirade 
of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  against  "Faust,"  In 
which  he  declared  that  no  mother  should 
allow  her  daughter  to  see  Gounod's 
opera  that  no  maiden  could  see  the 
garden  scene  without  losing  her  purity. 

Richard  Strauss's  "Salome"  has  been 
produced  at  last  in  England,  but  ex- 
purgated, prepared  as  Mr.  August 
Spanuth  put  it,  "in  usum  Delphini."  The 
head  of  John  was  not  brought  in  on  a 
charger.  Even  the  word  "bead"  was 
tabooed  ,  it  was  translated  "blood  '  and 
John  the  Baptist  was  known  only  as 
••The  Prophet."  Only  an  empty  tray,  ot 
dish,  was  kissed  by  Mme.  Ackte.  aij 
Salome,  when  the  opera  was  produce^ 
at  Covent  Garden,  DeC.  8. 

The  leading  English  newspapers  prj 
tested  against  this  absurd  version.  ThJ 
Dailv  Telegraph  spoke  of  "the  bowdlei* 
satlon  of  the  librett  o  made -necessary  by 
tjje  fearful  and  wonderful  law  whi 
obtains  in  our  curious  dramatic  world 
'a  law  which  permits  a  solo  danger  it 
place  of  entertainment  to  execute 
Kirouettes  and  the  rest  in  full  posse 
;of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  *  h 
another,  and  that  ostensibly  of  sui 


hararter" — even  tlsS*wora  neaa  »» 
tot  alloweil  i.i  '■■>•  translated.  "It  Is  not 

or  the  music  critic  to  animadvert  upon 
he  laws  of  the  land,  but  It  certainly  is 
>pen  to  him  to  utter  a  protest,  and  a 
igorous  protest,  against  the  'recon- 
struction' of  the  main  part  of  a  modern 
•omposer's  work.  If  a  work  has  created 
furore  In  all  lands  not  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
leems  futile  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
Ujopt  the  method  of  .Mrs.  Partington; 
,nd  if  that  work  is  to  be  given  at  all,  In 
he  name  of  all  that  some  of  us  hold 
lear  in  Art,  let  that  worlc  go  forth 
is  author  and  composer  issued  it.  so 
*  hat  it  will  be  rightly  judged." 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  quietly  sneered 
at  the  maltreatment:  "The  extent  of 
the  official  alterations  is  not  enough 
really  to  removo  the  objections  except 
j|  paper.  In  practice  there  is  quite 
■nough  left  to  shock  the  susceptibilities, 
or  every  one  l:now%who  the  'Prophet' 
s  and  If  Salome  uVes  not  actually 
areas  the  severed  head!  for  whloh  one 
may  be  thankful,  the  suggestion  never- 
theless remains  Intact.  We  will  not  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  in  the  circum- 
stances the  whole  affair  looks  rather 
foolish.  •  ♦  •  The  substitution  of  the 
dish  supposed  to  "npld  some  of  the 
Prophet's  blood  for  the  sword,  as  origi- 
nally intended,  made  the  closing  scene 
satisfactory,  one  supposes,  from  the 
censor's  point  of  view,  but  otherwise  it 
was  rather  clumsy." 

The  Times   was  calm   and  amusing: 
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e  of  smiting  Mrs.  Grundy 
cheeks  at  once  Is  easily  Irrtelll- 
lough  the  delight  in  improprieties 
ing  biblical  personages  is  one 
retained  only  by  a  few  morbid 
beyond  the  unpleasant  period  of 
ince.  Not  merely  are  both  sides 
good  lady's  face  buffeted  in 
'8  'Sahjroe,'  but  with  great  ln- 
she  herself  ha.s  been  trans- 
ormed  Into  an  advertisement  agent,  and 
t  is  to  he  presumed  that  no  on.'  will  be 
lulte  unprepared  for  what  they  will  see. 
Ph«  chief  cause  of  'surprise  is,  Indeed, 
has  been  robbed  of  a  good 
lanlng  by  the  sacrifice  of 
lent  which  was  the  per- 
lon  of  Miss  Maud  Allan's 
ome  time  ago.  At  the  Pal- 
tfie  decapitated  head  was 
but  ' at  Covent  Garden  a 
I  blood  Is  substituted  for 
that  the  last  scene  of  the 
>st  of  Its  point).  The  vic- 
•  Infirmity  of  purpose  Is 
Ills  'Bin  Prophet,'  while  in 
the  authorised  guide  to  the  work  be  Is 
named  'Mattanlah.'  Are  we  to  suppose 
i  hat  the  very  striking  coincidences  be- 
tween the  fnte  of  Mattanlah  and  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  will  escape  any 
hearer?  Truly  the  ways  of  the  censor- 
ship are  past  finding  out.  It  Is  not  the 
least  harmful  result,  not  so  much  of  the 
production  as  of  the  fuss  that  has  ac- 
companied It,  that  its  ethical  aspect  can- 


ent,  who  will  Insist  on  each  revolting 
detail  as  an  instance  of  'courage,'  the 
I  average  clean-minded  student  of  oper- 
atic development  will  have  his  work 
cut  out  for  him,  I  fhe  tries  to  gauge  the 
value  of  'Salome'  as  a  work  of  art. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Oscnr 
Wilde's  play  Is  a  fine  work  of  art  in 


*•  high  degree  of  sincerity  and  musical 
iBBAlty.  The  grandeur  of  conception 
Which  undoubtedly  makes  Itself  felt 
tnrough  all  the  horror  and  sensuality  Is 
veal  thing,  not  produced  by  the  mere 
aggregation  of  Instruments  raroly  heard 
lit  he  orchestra." 

Mt  appears  that  the  Idea  of  substituting 
Ublood-stilned  sword  for  the  head  was 
abandoned  because  Mme.  Ackte  objected 

.Boston,  alas,  has  not  seen  Strauss's 
(Aerb  opera.  Chicago  has  also  been  de- 
jftred  the  pleasure  by  the  edict  of  Mr. 
Sfcward,  chief  of  police,  an  austere  per- 
son, for  on  the  nth  of  last  month  he  1s- 
mad  an  order  on  the  singing  of  certain 
Hgs  In  restaurants  of  Chicago.  The 
lest  sociologist  demands  the  titles  of 
e  of  these  songs.  Mr.  Steward  ob- 
ed  strenuously  to  "Nix  on  the  Glow- 
m,  f/ena."  "The  Grizzly  Bear," 
op.  Stop,  Stop."  and  "Fldo  Simply 
d  Row-Wow."  I  have  not  seen  these 
1  have  not  heard  them;  but  I 
■npted  to  order  them  at  once,  and 
re  hundreds,  no  doubt,  when  they 
ead  Mr.  Steward's  thoughtful  partlcu- 
satlon.    Not,  perhaps,  "The  Grizzly 


is  essentially  feckins  in  lyricism,  is,  bj|!" 
reason  of  its  essence,  rebellious  against  ' 
any  musical  interpretation.  Music  can; 
express  a  sentiment,  not  a  mental  con- j 
dltion;  !t  can  paint  paflsion,  fury',  de- 1 
spair,  but  not  the  remorse  of  the  crimi- 1 
nal  and  the  anguish  caused  by  the  re-i 
membrance  of- his  crime."  Furthermore,  i 
Mr.  Pougin,  who  lias  never  recovered' 
from  hearing  "The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg"  a  good  many  years  ago. 
was  vexed  by  Bloch's  music.  The 
rhythm  is^so  often  changed;  there  are 
so  many  accidentals,  savage  harmonic 
progressions.  The  music  seems  a  parody 
on  that  of  Richard  Strauss  No.  it  is 
not  music;  it  is  charivari.  Everything 
is  bizarre,  boisterous,  brutal.  There  Is 
not  a  shadow  of  a  musical  idea  in  the 
opera.  Mr.  Pougin  did  not  have  a  pleas- 
ant evening.- 

This  i3rnest  Bloch  whose  opera  Is 
praised  by  some  of  tile  more  advanced, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1880.  He  studied, 
ja  turn  with  Jaques-Dalcroze  for  four 
years,  then  went  to  Brussels  to  study 
the  violin  with  Ysaye  and  counterpoint! 
with  Kassl;  and  in  1S99  to  Frankfort  for: 
study  with'Iwan  Knorr.  but  he  was  so 
impressed  by  the  music  uf  Strauss  and 
of  the  ultra-modern  French  that,  "at 
the  end  of  courteous  and  artistic  dis- 
cussions with  his  teacher,"  he  left  him, 
but  on  the  best  of  terms.  Bloch  has 
written  a  symphony,  portions  of  which 
were  performed  at  Basle  in  1903;  "Orl- 
entale"  and  "Danses  Populalres,"  for 
orchestra;  a  string,  quartet,  two  sym- 
phonic poems,  "VTvre.  Aimer,"  and 
"Hlver,  Printemps,"  songs,  piano  pieces, 
violin  pieces,  etc. 


Bear.' 
lines: 


Steward  quoted  these 


"Now  what  do  you  think  ot  that?" 
asked  Mr.  Ktowar.l.  "That  ought  to  be 
Stopped   ii  nd   It   v.  11    t«-   slopped.  Why. 

a  man  just  told  ...  iiiai  lil»  two  daugh- 
Ms.  wlu>  Have  only  been  out  of  a  con- 
jptit  lor  a  short  time,  went  to  Om  <>f 
the  best  restaurants  In  town  the  other 
ntaht  and  when  thev  came  home  they 


"Mac- 
ct  dtJ 


Ernest  Newman  In  a  speech  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  in  England  In  support  of 
the  Worcestershire  Musical  Competition, 
said  that  hope  shouid  be  put  in  these 
festivals  because  they  were  making  au- 
diences. "That  was  their  great  merit. 
The  vitality  of  the  movement  was 
shown  by  Its  growth.  While  the  other 
festivals  were  going  down,  and  the 
prospects  of  concert  societies  were  cer- 
tainly not  Improving,  the  competitive 
movement  had  gone  on  Increasing  every 
year.  At  the  first  Morecambe  Festival 
there  were  only  four  competitions. 
Twenty  years  later  the  festival  ran  on 
■for  four  days,  every  minute  crowded 
from  10  In  the  morning  until  10  at 
night.  At  Blackpool,  a  slightly  young- 
er festival,  the  scheme  now  comprised 
69  distinct  competitions.  The  music 
there  performed  was  of  the  highest 
merit.  By  no  other  means  could  muslo 
of  such  worth  be  brought  into  the  homes 
of  the  ordinary  poorer  classes." 

"Choral  singing,"  according  to  Mr. 
Newman,  "is  In  a  rut.  Trained  in  the 
music  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  the 
largest  and  best  festival  choirs  in- 
variably fall  when  they  come  to  tackle 
the  works  of  modern  composer*.  They 
do  not  possess  the  technique,  and  In 
order  to  learn  it  they  must  go  to  tho 
smaller  choirs.  The  competitive  move- 
ment has  brought  out  a  new  class  of 
conductors — peoplo  who  never  previous- 
ly suspected  their  powers,  und  would 
never  have  had  a  chance  of  developing ' 
them  but  for  the  festivals."  Mr.  New-' 
man  mentioned  that  he  hud  seen  mln-| 
ors  conduct,  and  conduct  admlrubly, 
certainly  as  well  as  many  of  the  most 
famous  conductors  und  trainers  or  the 
large  festival  choirs.  "The  movement 
had  also  Influenced  our  composers.  In 
Ignorance  of  what  the  choirs  .could  do, 

composers  formerly  wrote  part-songe 
of  a  simple  type.  Mr.  Gr.i-ivllle  Kan- 
tock's  choral  style,  for  Instauce.  had 
been  completely  transformed  hi  the 
space  of  three  years,  since  he  adjudi- 
cated at  a  Blackpool  festival." 


.  Karl 


Karl  St'heldemantel 
for  a  long  time  highly  esteonied  slnger- 
at  the  Dresden  Opera  House,  will  soon 
leave  tho  stage.  The  former,  who  Is  3. 
years  old  next  month,  and  has  sung  a1 
the  Dresden  opera  since  1SS6,  will  go  ti 
Weimar,  his  birthplace,  to  teach  singing. 
Perron  will  enjoy  himself  In  private  life. 
He  was  bom  In  1S5K  and  left  the  L*lpslc 
opera  about  1S91  to  go  to  Dresden. 

The  Gewandhaus  at  l^eipslc  is  unwil- 
ling to  release  Arthur  Nlkisch  from  hit 
contract,^  and  he  will  not  bo  able  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  to  be  musical  director  at 
the  Vienna  Court  Theatre.  His  contract 
with  the  Gewandhaus  has  been  length- 
ened and  his  emoluments  increased. 

Julius  Stern  of  Prague  has  looked  over 
Oppenbach's  manuscripts  and  has  com- 
piled an  operetta  whlc  h  will  be  produced 
at  Vienna. 

The  Musikallsches  Wochenhlatt  an- 
nounces that  Salvayr.  'a  opera,  "Richard 
HI.."  was  produced  at  Toulouse  Nov. 
26,  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage.  The 
opera  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg 
Dec.  21,  1883,  with  the  libretto  trans- 
lated Into  Italian.  The  original  libretto, 
hy  the,  way.  Is  a  curious  one.  Richard 
does  not  die  on  the  battlefield.  The  last 
scene  begins  with  shouts  of  populace 
near  a  cathedral:  "Hourrah  pour  Rich- 
mond!" Richard,  a  high  baritone,  mor- 
tified by  the  Joy  of  his  foes,  resolves  to 
die  on  the  cathedral  steps,  but  like 
Charles  II.  and  Wagner's  Tristan,  he  Is 
a  long  time  a-dylng.  His  positively  last 
words  are:  "La  mort,  la  belle  affalrel 
J  Ah!  Ah!  (12  Ah's  In  all);  le  Rol  Richard 
est  un  grand  rol."  This  opera  was  per- 
I  formed  In  the  original  French  at  Nice 
In  1891. 

Lilll  Lehmann  has  added  to  her  con- 
jcert  repertory  an  "Alleluia"  taken  from 


One  Pielewicz  has'transcrlbed  Chopin  s 
waltzes  In  C  eharp  minor  and  G  flat 
major  for  orchestra.  The  transcriptions 
are  published  at  Warsaw. 

Fred  C.  Whitney  has  brought  from 
Vienna  contracts  for  four  comic  operas. 
Two  are, by  Oscar  Straus:  "Mein  Junger 
Herr"  and  "Die  Kleine  Freundin."  In 
the  former,  the  action  takes  place  partly 
in  Vienna  and  partly  in  Paris.  The 
latter  will  not  be  produced  until  the 
end  of  1911.  The  third  operetta  Is  "Die 
Sirene,"  with  music  by  Leo  Fall,  and 
it  will  be  produced  in  Vienna  about  Jan. 
1.  The  Empress  Josephine  and  Fouche 
have  important  part3,  but  Napoleon 
does  not  appear.  In  the  fourth,  "At 
Last— Alone,"  -with  music  by  Lehar,  a 
young  man  who  has  vainly  attempted  j 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  a  beautiful  I 
maiden  finds  himself  alone  with  her  in 
a  hotel  on  the  Snnplon  Pass. 

At  a  performance  of  "Carmen"  at 
Covent  Garden,  Dec.  3,  the  bulk  of  the 
opera  was  sung  in  English;  but  Mrs. 
Ottllie  Metzger,  who  as  Carmen  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  London,  sang 
in  French,  and  John  Coates  as  Don  Joss 
addressed  Carmen  in  French  and 
Micaela  in  English.  Nothing  could 
have  been  fairer  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Coates. 

Mme.  Chung,  who  was  here  at  Keith's 
last  June,  has  been  playing  in  London 
at  the  Little  Theatre  with  great  suc- 
cess. She  is  described  there  as  "a 
tiny  person  with  the  stump  foet  of  her 
countrywomen,  a  very  expressive  face, 
a  large  mouth  capable  of  quite  a  Bern- 
hardtian  smile,  and  a  silvery  voice  of 
penetrating  and  arresting  quality." 

Mme.  Lyde  Yavorska,  or  Yavorskaia. 
is  again  in  London,  acting  with  her 
newly  acquired  English,  one  of  her 
plays,  "Rosamond,"  by  John  Pollock, 
and  her  performance  excited  the  staid 
Times:  "A  bold,  scheming,  shameless, 
quite  splendid  heathen  woman— no  won- 
der the  Lombard  King  Alboln  of  Ve- 
rona, unable  to  win  her  by  kindness, 
took  her  by  force;  and  there  was  even 
some  excuse  for  his  attempt  to  dominate 
her  by  bringing  with  her  her  dead 
father's  head  on  his  saddle-bow  (with 
the  blood  dripping  on  her  foot)  and  mak- 
ing her  drink  from  his  skull  on  every 
anniversary  of  their  bridal  night.  But 
this  tiger  would  not  be  tame.  Siie  bided 
her  time,  and  five  years  later,  by  a 
complicated  Intrigue  which  Involved  a 
pair  of  lovers.  Edith,  her  maid,  and 
Gelmer.  the  King's  shield-bearer,  she 
persuaded  Gelmer  to  stab  the  King  as 
|  ho  offered  her  the  ghastly  cup.  The  cup  she 
I  hud  already  poisoned:  und  she  drank  and 
I  lolnr d  her  father  In  Valhalla  We  felt  It 
not  quite  necessary  that  she  should  have 
1  tricked  Gelmer  Into  killing  his  King  by 
j  one  of  the  meanest  tricks  conceivable; 
because  the  gist  of  the  play  Is  the  power 
of  a  beautiful,  determined  woman  over 
|  people  of  both  sexes;  and  Mme.  Ya- 
|  vorska  can  exercise  this  power  to  a 
very  high -degree.  The  gorgeous,  des- 
perate, tigerish  creature  would  be  Irre- 
sistible without  more  wiles  than  those 
called  purely  feminine." 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


MONDAY  —  Chlckerln 
First  .concert  of  the 
Muquaxre  and  Broi.l 
t.onom.  oboes:  Orl.«< 
lnet»;  Ham  and  Lo 
and  Mosbach,  ba*so 
Mouquet,  fulte  for  i 
clarinets  and  two 
."'.nata  for  flute  am 
nuarro  and  de  Vote 
''oncertsl;  Dvorak. 


T  CE3DAY- 
cert  by 
Miss  Isal 


',  Mutes;  Longy  and 
and  MlTnert.  clar- 
ies r,  horns:  sad on y 
na:  de  Voto.  piano, 
it*',  oboe,  horn,  two 
bassoons:  Woollett. 
piano.  Messrs.  Ma- 
>ri'--  time  at  these 
irenade,  op.  44,  for 
nets,  two  bassoons, 
and    doable  ,  bass- 
Keller,  'cello,  aad 
rill  assist. 

I.  8:15  P.  M  Con-  . 
.?ord.  soprano,  and 
pianist.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Oorhara.  accompanist.  Songs: 
Grieg,  1m  Kahnc.  Dorr*.  Welhnachten ; 
Kchubert,  Wohln;  Cadman.  Sayonara;1 
Handel,  "Largo";  Tostl,  L'Ultlma  Can- 
sons;  Massenet.  Arrlvee  de  Manon:  ' 
Spross,  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  Ware,  Hindu 
Slumber  Song:  Robyn.  The  Blue  Bird 
IMS.).  Piano  pieces:  Schumann,  sonata, 
op.  22:  Beaton,  excerpt  from  the  En- 
uhantnient  Music  from  the  opera  "An- 
acnona,"  Irnprovlzatlon ;  Tsrbalkowsky. 
Chant  Sans  Paroles,  op.  2,  No.  3;  Noc- 
turne, op.  10.  No.  1;  Humorisllque.  op. 
19,  No.  2. 

Faneull  Hall,  S  P.  M.  Municipal  con- 
cert. William  Howard,  conductor.  Mas- 
cagni,  prelude  to  "Cavallerla  Ruatlcana"; 
rtnff,  "The  Mill."  from  string  quartet 
"Die  Schoene  Muellerln":  Mozart,  first 
movement  from  symphony  In  G  minor: 
Rossini,  overture  to  "Tancredl."  Miss 
Marguerite  Gallagher,  soprano,  will  sing 
Ml<  acta'?  air  from  "Carmen"  and  Rog- 
ers's "At  Parting."  Tafley  Mauch.  cor- 
netlst.  Wilt  play  Bender's  Concert  Walts. 
Louis  C.  El*on  will  lecture. 
THURSDAY — Knights  of  Honor  Hall.  Ros- 
llndtle,  S  P.M.  Municipal  concert,  Will-  ■ 
lam  Howard  conductor.  Rossini,  over-  \ 
lure  to  "The  Barber  of  Savillo";  Bohne, 
Petite  Valsc:  Gounod,  selection  from 
"Faust";  Gounod.  Allegretto  from  Eal- 
let  Suite.  Clarence  H.  Wilson,  baritone, 
will  sine  Handel's  "Honor  ai.d  Arms" 
from  "Samson"  and  tfqulre's  "The  Old 
Black  Mare."  Tafley  Mauch,  cornetlst, 
win  play  Bender's  Concert  Waltz.  Louis 
C.  Etaqn  will  lecture. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:3fl  P.  M.,  11th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  FiedleT  conductor.  Sec 
special  notice. 

Ford  Hall,  Ashburton  place,  S  P.  M., 
municipal  concert.  William  Howard  con- 
ductor. Mozart,  overture  to  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro":  Ran".  "The  Mil!"  from 
■■tTing  quartot  "Die  Schoene  Muellerln": 
Puccini,  Fantasle  on  "La  Boherae"; 
Schubert.  "The  Erl  King."  Mra.  C.er 
trude  Holt,  sopn 
ta:lve  and  Polon 
Luckstone'8  "Del 
flutist,  will  play 
Fantasle.  Louis 
SATURDAY— Symi 
concert  of  the 
cheslra.    See  spc 


will  sing  the  Red- 
from  "Mignon"  and 

."    Frank  H.  Katun. 

■merssoman'B  Grand 

y  Hall,  8  P.  M..  1  ith 


MUNICH  FESTIVAL  1911. 

I  The  If.  W.  Gray  Company,  American 
agents  for  the  Munich  festival,  have  is- 
sued the  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  1911  Munich  festival.  The  Richard 
Wagner  plays  will  be  given  in  the  Prince  | 
Regent  Theatre: 

"Ring  of  the  Nibelungs,"  first  cycle, 
Aug.  2,  3,  5  and  7;  second  cycle,  Aug.  18, 
19,  21  and  23;  third  cycle,  Sept.  1,  2,  4 
and  6.  Tristan  and  Isolda,"  July  31,  Aug. 
9,  12,  25  and  30.    "The  Mastersingers  of 

Nuremberg,"  Aug.  14  and  28,  Sept.  9. 
The  Mozart   performances   will  take 

place  in  the  Royal  Residence  Theatre: 
"Don  Giovanni,"  July  30  and  Aug.  26. 

"Figaro's  Wedding."  Aug.  10  and  Sept.  8. 

"Bastien  and  Bastienne,"  with  "Titus." 

on  Aug.  15.    "Cosi  fan  Tutte."  Aug.  16. 

"The  Elopement  from  the  Serail,"  Aug. 

29. 


MUSIC   TEACHERS  COMING. 


The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Music  Teachers'  National  Asso- 
ciation is  held  in  Boston  this  week. 
These  meetings  make  for  musical 
righteousness  throughout  the  land. 
Teachers  are  inclined  to  become  en- 
amored of  their  own' theories  and 
methods,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  come  together  to  hear  opin- 
ions at  variance  with  their  own,  to 
learn  and  to  instruct.    The  subjects ! 


announced  for  discussion  are  of  In- 
terest not  only  to  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional must-clans  but  to  the  whole 
community.  There  is  no  true  art 
where  there  is  unquestioning  accept- 
ance of  long  established  theories, 
where  there  is  the  serene  confidence 
In  the  past  that  quenches  curiosity 
concerning  the  future.  There  are 
reasons  why  this  convention  should 
be  pleasant  and  profitable  to  tlhe 
members.  Fortunately  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  at  home  this 
week  and  one  of  the  finest  chamber 
clubs  in  the  country  will  give  a  con- 
cert. There  Is  an  Interesting  reper- 
tory at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  In- 
teresting chiefly  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  casts,  for  tlhe  operas 
themselves  with  one  exception  are 
well  known.  Then  there  Is  the  su- 
perb musical  library  given  by  Mr. 
Allen  A.  Brown  to  the  city,  which, 
standing  In  the  Public  Library  Build- 
ing, Is  the  admiration  of  all  visitors. 
Other  collections  may  be  somewhat 
larger,  but  tihey  are  few.  No  one  In 
this  country  or  In  Europe  Is  so  fur- 
nished with  scores  enriched  with 
programs  and  newspaper  reviews.  In 
certain  other  respects  this  collection 
Is  unique.  Furthermore,  those  at- 
tending the  convention  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  prac- 
tical working  of  municipal  Indoor 
concerts. 

AIDS  IN  ELECTION. 


The  English  elections  have  been  en- 
I  livened  by  staring  bill  board  carica- 
jtures  and  by  songs.  The  former 
should  have  been  the  more  effective, 
if  It  la  fair  to  judge  the  electioneering 
aids  from  the  samples  that  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  songs  of 
the  opposing  parties  have  been  Justly 
described  as  "always  doggerel  and 
generally  vulgar."  What  is  to  be  said, 
for  instance,  of  the  "Men  of  England 
Election  March,"  the  words  of  which 
were  printed  In  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  that  highly  respectable,  able 
and  important  journal,  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian?  Here  are  four  lines: 

Tyrant  Housel  That  ever  bleeds  us! 

You  shan't  tax  the  corn  that  feeds  us! 

One  of  us  is  he  who  leads  us! 
Asquith,  God,  and  Right! 

This  is  highly  complimentary  to  Mr.  I 
Asqulth,  and  It  may  lead  him  to  takej 
himself  still  more  seriously,  but  It  Is  I 
hardly  a  Tyrtean  ode. 

American  political  songs  have  not' 
been  much  better  of  late  years.  The 
only  one  that  still  remains  in  popular 
speech  is  that  in  which  "Grover" 
rhymed  with  "clover."  There  have 
been  no  striking  American  political 
songs  since  the  campaign  in  which 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected: 
that  was  a  singing  and  hard-cider 
campaign;  the  songs  had  pungency, 
a  rollicking  swlncr.  and  a  homelv  wit*. 
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'•Madame   X"   Produced  tor 
First  Time  in  Boston  at 
Majestic  Theatre. 


Bv  PHILTP  HAtK. 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Mad ame  X  a 
<r>..  <n  a  prologue  and  three jet,  by 
A.«*.dre  Bisson.  Adapted  by  John 
Raphael.  American  version  edited  by 
NV.  H.  Wrl_ht 

Marta  Oatman 

floe*-:  •  • .  ■   •   .Charles  S.  Oulse 

nr.  CrtesneA   Boytl  Nolan 

l_oula  Florlot  "'.'.'.  TWhv   r>  •  •••••  v 


moral  lesson."    "Madame  x    i«  rranitn 

a  melodrama,  and  u  melodrama  Is  not 
cvpected  *o  be  a  sermon  or  to  portray 
life  as  It  Is.    If  It  were  true  to  natuiv 

l  It  would  not  be  so  thrilling  or  bo  Inter 

:  estlng. 

The  performance  was  an  excellent  one. 
Miss  Donnelly   was  not  convincing  In 
the  prologue,  but  her  Impersonation  of 
!  the  dope  Mend  was  free  from  exaggera- 
tion,   without    hysterical    touches,    lm-  | 
prosslve  by  reason  of  Its  portraiture  of  I 
bodily  and  mental  weariness,  hopeless- 
ness   degradation.    As  the  prisoner  a' 
the  bar  and  In  the  final  scene  of  recog- 
nition she,  was  emotional  with  a  certain 
fine  and  artistic  reserve.    There  were 
moments  of  true  traglo  power,  tragic 
In  their  subdued  intensity,  as  there  were 
in  the  card  episode  of  the  second  act, 
and  her  wild  shriek  at  hearing  the  name 
of  her  son  pronounced  In  court  was  the. 
one  great  thrilling  feature  of  the  play. 

Mr  Elliott  delivered  the  sentimental 
speech  to  the  jury  with  marked  effect. 
Mr  Williams  was  a  picturesque  rascal.l 
nor  should  the  delightful  Perlssard  ofj 
Mr  Denzy  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Bradley  | 
olaved  the  foolish  Victor  capitally.  The 
court  scene  was  effectively  set  and  ton 
once  a  stage  presiding  Judge  sat_  andi 


  .Robert  Paton  Olbbs 

  .Harry  C.  Bradley 

  ,  H-  I>enny 

™  "..'.Maurice  Drew 

 Burnett  •  Badellffe 

 7"  ,Odl  Kern 

 TCllilftTtt  B'tt^tt 

1a  F.ltrl0t .'.'.".'.  Frank  Wright  ""^e  with  dignity  In  the"  person  of  Mr. 
^/fe-.C.arl^H^  spoke^wi  n_  ,        this  court  scene 


An  usher  

Foreman  of  the  Jury  

Is  frankly  a 


It   is   the   making,    the   cause  of 

"Madame  X."   

The  theatre  was  crowded  last  evenlngi 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  »wM 


Thomas 

 John  MiKee 

Edward  Harris 
 .  .Nell  S.  Kelly 

;r*::  rr„,v=/r^ s —  

ed  by  her  eon.  The  son  believed  that 
his  mother  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
little  boy.   As  a  mat- 


when  he  was  _ 

ter  of  fact,  she  eloped  and  when  her 
,over  died  returned  to  her  husband  and 
asked  forgiveness.  He  threw  her  Into 
the  street  and  repented  when  it  was 
too  late.  She  had  lover  after  lover 
went  to  South  America,  and  20  years 
after  Her  husband  refused  to  pardon 
her  returned  to  France  with  an  ad- 
venturer. He  with  two  other  rascals 
hoped  to  blackmail  the  husband  Into 
returning  the  wife's  dot,  which  she 
had  never  claimed. 

The  woman  knowing  this,  killed  her 
companion.  She  was  a  wretched  creat- 
ure, given  to  absinthe  and  ether  The 
son's  sentimental  argument  melted  the 

died  In 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE. 

 . 

Verdi's 


Mme.  Korolewlcz  Sings  In 

•'II  Trovatore."  £  £ 


many  changes  from  one  dazzling  cre- 
ation to  another.   

Billy  B  Van  and  tho  Beaumont  Sis- 
ter, were  a  fun-making  trio  They  gave 
a  piece  called,  "Props."  with  Mr.  Van  as 
the  property  man  of  a  theatre.  He  is  a 
genuine  comedian,  and  his  work  yea-, 
terdav  was  a  pleasure  to  see 

Josle  O'Meers.  "the  girl  on  the  wire, 
gave  a  remarkable  performance,  bal- 
ancing a  ladder  on  the  wire  and  enps 
over  a  chair  and  table  were  as  thillllng 
feats  as  one  could  wish  Her  act  does 
not  suffer  from  the  fact  that  she  Is  a 
particularly  attractive  young  woman. 
Jennings  and  Renfrew,  "the  boys  who 
write  their  own  songs."  sang  a  few  of 
them.   The  Kratons'  hoop  act  is  a  novel 

lUHarry  Breen,  "rapid-fire  song  writer."  . 
worked  hard  to  please  and  was  success-  | 
ful  at  last.  His  Improvisations  wterej 
funny.       •  , 

Mullen  and  Corelll  are  a  flrst-classl 
pair  of  comedy  acrobats.  Wormwood's 
animals  are  a  well  trained  troupe.  The 
bicycle  riding  monkeys  were  remark- 
able Then  there  was  the  smallest  per- 
forming dog  In  the  world,  also  a  mighty 
Great  Dane  that  performed  like  a  circus 

horse.  m  t.  i 

At  the  afternoon  performance  tne. 
children  were  pleased  with  the  panto^ 
mime  showing  Santa  Claus  speeding 
over  the  house  tops  and  descending  the 
chimney.  Then  he  gave  presents  to  a 
the  youngsters.  The  distribution  will 
take  place  each  afternoon  of  the  week. 

I     COLONIAL     THEATRE — First  per- 
!  formance  here  of  "The  Echo,"  a  musi- 
cal comedy  by  William  LeBaron  and 
Deems  Taylor.   The  cast: 
Rudolph  W.  Sylvester  _,0^n__Bv._?_!_"_ 


.Mr. 


Zenatello 
Mr.  White 
Z.'    ..Mr.  Oalefll 
"ilr.  Mardones 
'  ,  Mr.  Gleceone 


Boston 
Trovatore, 
Manrlco 


"II 


lury  She  was  acquitted,  and  died  In 
the  court  room  after  the  son  knew  the 
relationship  between  him  and  his  client 


,  The  •  husband?  who  happen*!  to  sit  on 
the  bench  with  the  President  of 
wae  also  deeply  affected 


Noth 


Dloli  Brown  Douidas  sl.-ven-^u 

Don  Ferris  George  White 

Bob  Ferris  *  "  n  llyaQ 

Kegsie  Brewster  Joseph  Herbert.  Jr. 

Horace  Randolph  John  J.  Scannell 

Sri   Brewster.  Evelyn  Carring  on 

Mollle  Brewster  Grace  King 

Edith  Sylvester  Rose  Dolly 


Hill 
McCov, 


Opera   House:  Verdi's 
•  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

..Mr.  Zenatetlo 

The  Count  Di'iJuna.V.V  Mr.  Galefti 

Ferrando   Mj  G.ia0COne 

T_eonora    .Miss  Fished 

V1*9  Mme.  Gayl 

Azueena   "     _  __l 

An  audience  which  packed  the  Opera 
House  and  expressed  its  holiday  spirit^ 
in  frequent  and  hearty  applause  saw 
last  night  the  most  successful  presen- 
tation of  "II  Trovatore"  yet  given  at!  Mars,  adapted  by 
tation  oi    «  principal  members  of  the  cast, 

this    opera   house.     Mme.    Gay,    Mme.  rr      y  Jeanette  Bageard 

Korolewicz  and  M.  Zenatello  all  ^'^^a^^"/^^^^^^ 

here  for  the  first  time  In  their  respective  Walter  Watson   Frank  Fan-  g^ 

B?r?le  Stewart: '.•.:•.'....•... Carter  De  Haven 


Dorothy  Sylvester   ...Jennie  Dolly 

Laura  Short  Oeorgle  Drew  Menrtnm 

Mrs.  Sophie  Adams  ■»  Annie  Veaman- 

Mr.  Bruin  ~-AT,tb  °_ 

Kate  Bessie  " 


TREMONT  THEATRE — Reproduction  | 
of  "The  Girl  in  the  Taxi."  by  Anthony 
Stanislaus  Stange. 


parts. 


tag  was  known  about  the  accused 


Court 

the"'  would^norVp-eak  iest  she  might 
InfureThe  reputation  of J^L^ame  of 
President  announced  the  name  u". 

atlve  until  tta  »«•  a  comlc 

'  ho^rport"  °anVopm7  chambermaid. 
,  of  the  -n:  a  family  doc- 

tor and  an  early  friend  of  the  busbana, 
so  Wendly  that  he  did  not  try  to  wta 
Jacqueline  before  she  was  married,  but 
endeavored  to  kill  himself. 
'The  prologue  Is  clumsily  constructed 
as  regards  the  exposition  The  story 
of  Jacqueline's  elopement  is  told  three 
times  The  second  act  la  tedious  ex- 
cept the  scene  between  the  husband  and 
the  blackmailers 


present  a  member  of  the  umcago  Alexl« 
She  has  a  voice  or 
and,  as 


Opera  Company, 
much  brilliance,  great  power. 
Is  essential  to  the  role  of  Leonora,  of 
large  range.  Her  middle  voice  has 
warmth  and  color.  As  an  actress  she 
has  dignity  and  charm.  She  won  im- 
mediate appreciation  from  the  audience, 
Who  recalled  her  after  the  first  aria 
with  Insistent  applause. 

Mme,  Gay  infused  into  her  Azueena 
the  same  abandon  and  elemental  vitality 
thai  have  already  made  her  Carmen  a 
noteworthy  Impersonation.  Portions  of 
the  music  lie  perhaps  too  low  to  enable 
her  to  make  the  most  of  some  of  her; 
climaxes;  but  this  aside  she  is,  as  she 
should  be,  the  dominating  figure  of  the 
opera.  Her  singing  of  "Stride  la  vampa 
and  in  the  duet  with  Manrlco  was  rarely 
beautiful 


Peters        '"• -Miss  Fremont  Benton 

Peters'     .  Morg—  <"*»*«■ 

•ick  Smith  MiJ°hLau 

Chicago  Grand  Mlgnon. . .  - .  -  ■  •  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  •  • ;     •    Jule9  c 

THEATRE — Klaw 


Mme.  Korolewlcz,  a  Polish  singer  who  Mary  P"^™,-;;;;. ...  .Morgan  amjn 
has  had  much  success  In  Europe.  Is  at  Frederick 


Badnmes  -  » 

II  He  -  "V 

Amonnsro  

Rninfl-  

■  "  tT'sf „dUb<«*«>  stirred  to  en-, 
thu>tasm  bv  the  robust  performance 
of  Verdi's  opera;  in  fact  tho  and lencd 
wa*  one-  of  the  most  enthusiastic  oj 
the  season.  The  performance  wai 
characterized  chiefly  by  vigor.  There 
was  often  rivalry  botw«een  sln^rs 
and  orchestra  and  In  the  final  award 

honors  were  easy.  Kn,irest 
Mr  Rumclman  in  one  of  his  sourest. 
„nd  '  most  entertaining  moods  found, 
fault  with  "Aida"  because,  as  he  said, 
there  is  no  action,  no  story  until  the 
third  act.  This  argument  might  be 
nrossed,  and  yet  an  audience  will  al- 
ways find  pleasure  In  tne  two  women 
sharply  contrasted  and  ready  to  quarrel  I 
over  a' man;  in  the  solemn  temple  scene; 
in  the  spectacular  and  varied  triumphal 

march.  .   . 

Mme    Melis   was  a  handsome  ana 
picturesque  Aida.     In   some  respecte. 
a«  in  Iver  coloring,  she  recalled  that 
strange  singing  woman,  Mme.  Ambre, 
who  cost  Holland  much  money  by  rea- 
son  of   the   infatuation  of   its  King. 
Her  costume  was  striking.     Her  per- 
formance vocally  was  uneven.    In  the 
first  act  she  did  not  improve  Verdi  si 
melodic  lines  or  add  to  the  pathos  of 
the  mueic  by  her  Interpolated  sobs; 
her  tempi  were  often  feverish  when 
there  should  have   been  the  caving 
amplitude  and  the  quiet  intensity  of 
the  grand  style,  even  though  the  tadl-i 
cated  pace  were  rapid     Her  'mP«Je£ 
control   of  breath,   noticeable   in  this 
act  and  in  the  great  arU  of  the  Mle 
1     Scene  was  probably  due  to  her  recent 
\    indisposition.   On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  fine  moments,  as  In  the 
duets  of  the  third  act;  and  the  singer 
did  not  make  the  mistake  °f  repre- 
senting the  daughter  of  a  barbaric  king 
as  a  cringing,  crawling,  abject  slave 

Mme  Gay's  Amneris  was  an  In- 
teresting impersonation  Her  1 ull .and, 
luscious  voice  had  the  ring  of  haugh- 
tiness In  the  scenes  with  Aida.  this 
Amneris  was  a  princess,  not  a  com- 
mon scold,  endeavoring  to  shout  down 
her  rival.  For  once  the  cry  of  the 
waiting  Amneris,  bored  by  her  at- 
tendants' song,  was  amorous, 
rule  It  reminds  one  of 
edged  shriek  of  a  mother  dividing  the 
shuddering  night."  .,-~n  Is 

Mr.  Zenatello's  powerful  organ  is 
well  suited  to  the  greater  par t  of 
Radames's  music.  In  the  gentler  lyric 
measures  the  singer  was  less  fortu- 
nate The  ending  of  "Celeste  Aida, 
?or  example,  was  as  a  call  to  arms 
Mr  Galeffi,  who  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
*lr-.Vr  .1  '  t   „f   the  continued 


of  the 
ir  a 
As  a 
"the  shrlll- 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Klaw  &  Er- 
langer  present  Adeline  Genee  In  "The 
Bachelor  Belles,"  a  musical  comedy  in 
two  acts.  Words  by  Harry  B.  Smith, 
music  by  Raymond  Hubbell.  First  pro- 
duction of  the  comedy  In  Boston.  Ii  I 
the  cast:  .  4  \f 

Laura  Lee  \        \  I . . .  -Ruth  Peebles i] 

Tiny  Schlmmel  Josle  Sadler 

Daphne  Brooks  JEva  Fallon 

Tim  Jones  

Tom  Van  Cortlandt,  8r  Jaok  Raffael 

Tom  Van  Cort'.andt,  Jr  Harry  Depp 

Chirley  Van  Renssalaer  John  Park 

Maglnnls   F.  Stanton  Heck 

and    Adeline    Genee,    assisted  by 
Koslofr. 


Alexis 


calls  for 


The  Interest  of  the 


Perhaps  Manrlco  has  the  most  taxing  J  play  [n  four  act3 
of  the  many  taxing  parts  In  "II  Trova-  ]|  The  cast; 


GLOBE  THEATRE,  "The  Rosary,"  a 
by  Edward  E.  Rose. 


ma  "*•«-""*-""-.  „nrt  fOUrth  acts—   of  the  many  taxing  paim  >"    «       JT„  '  The  cast: 
I         r  fourtehBacrm.gnta  b'e^Jhortened.  |  tore."  _  Mr^e^ttello  _has  -ple^power  j  ^   HarrfeBeynold. 


actor  and  singer,  and  displayed  '  BruieWllton. . . .'.  i«i>".        ^*msi;?,  wauacj  I 


The  dialogue,  as  translated  and  tinkered,    both  as  {fi^gi'tfffib    His  quest  of  Kenward  Wrlght.V.V.  ■■  Walter •  S.  Fenner  I 

Is  of  the  old  familiar  melodrama  brand.   Joth  to  the  ruii  lasi  nig  Char)   Edgar  Murray  Jr 

chain  <*  Tot  pu£  ^.  ^a«tr.n^h  s,  ben  m.o"  ^a^KvAfel 

are  contrived  for  the  purpose  oi  rjrmB  |  ™  F        0npI,„  Dlra "  for  It    nterfered  Kl,thieen  oTonnor  Grace  E.  Reading! 

tag  tears  to  the  eyes  of  ^  '^0™  j  ^^^"th  with  his  legato  and  his  U  Watklns  EleMiora  Rel.a  | 

^  ^  m  pUct'But  el sewhere  his .  voice  had  Its  ^-rand  - HOTjgB_,.Queen  of 
the  springs  tnat  set  nu                        usual  satisfying  expressiveness  Outlaw's  Camp,"  a  four-act  melo- 

rslme  have  found  in  this  melodrama ,  a  j    Mr .Galeffi  ^Jfj«^gSLg|  drama  by  Edward  M.  Simmonds.  The 
["great  big  human,  vital  story";  others  be ^re  In  his                  taken  and 
characterize  the  play  as  a  sermon; ;  »  parts            *lce^l°Js<la  received 
moral  lesson;  "that  God _ls  love  and  tha .  ,  ■ Arr ing    «•»■                 though  th 


the 
the 

^^SISSss  ^^^."s^eth- 


Is  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  may  be  s 
that  Its  sentlmentalism  Is  mawkish,  its 
theories  of  life  and  duty  are  preposter- 
ous Surely  the  experienced  Bisson,  who 
has  been  writing  plays  since  1873  had 
no  Idea  of  spoling  a  drama  by  inject- 
ine  into  it  a  profound  moral.  He  wrote 
•■Madame  X"  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
great  public,  without  any  attempt  at  real- 
istic treatment  or  portraiture  of  daily 
'life  and  manners.  The  play  Is  popular] 
and  Mr    Bisson  has  his  reward. 

The   French,    even    when    they  are 
Apaches,  are  still  moved  when  they  see 
ion  the  stage  the  wild  sacrifice  of  a 
I  mother  for  her  son.  and  "Madame  X 
Is  certainly  a  "Ma  Mere!"  drama  with 
the  piquant  variation  of  the  mother  be- 
j  ing  a  dope  fiend,  hopelessly  debased 
i  In  every  way. 

There  are  women  who  will  be  moved 
to  tears  by  the  repeated  statements  that 
Jacqueline  was  brought  to  her  low 
state  bv  the  cruelty  of  her  husband  In 
not  'orglvtag  her.  It  was  the  tyrant 
ma!  that  pitched  her  Into  the  abyss  of 
j  depravity.  Yet  there  have  been  women, 
treated  shabbily  or  cruelly  by  lover  or 
husband,  that  have  preferred  work  or 
rdeath  to  20  years  of  debauchery. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 


er  agree  In  the  timing  of  the  anvil 

StTheeopera  on  Wednesday  will  be  Ver- 
di's "Aida."  with  Mme.  Melis  Mme. 
Gay  Mr   Zenatello  and  Mr.  Soottl. 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


cast: 

Tom  Sheffield  William  I.  Flags 

Paul  Medford...  -  Clyde  Bates 

Ralph  Wayland  Brian  Darley 

Mark  McGuire  Charles  Reilly 

Jim  Colt  Jack  Phillips 

Bill  Savage  •  •  ■  •  •  •  J"""?,  Worth 

Henry   Georee  R.  Doreruua 

Dora  Wa'vland.  Hattle  Rempel 

Ellen  Merrll  Frances  Meek 

Daisy  Emily  Curtis 


Good 


Holiday  Program 
Large  Audiences 


Given  to 


B  F  Keith's  bill  this  week  is  season- 
able in  character.  Crowds  attended  yes- 
terday's matinee  and  evening  perform- 
ances. Una  Clayton  was  back  with  her 
sUetch  "His  Local  Color."  It  Is  a  capi- 
tal piece  and  deserves  the  long  run  it  Is 
having.  Miss  Clayton  as  Tina,  the  New 
Tork  waif,  has  created  a  character  that 
will  probably  live.  She  played  it  yes- 
terday with  the  same  freshness  and 
spirit  that  marked  her  first  appearances 
in  the  piece.   She  Is  well  supported. 

The  De  Haven  sextet  of  five  young 
women  and  one  man.  Sydney  G^GIbson. 
The  Understudy. 


Last  nl«ht  In  Chlckering  Hall,  the 
Longy  Olnh  of  players  of  wind-instru- 
ments, lead  by  Georges  Longy,  oboist, 
offered  this  program:  Suite  for  flute, 
oboe,  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
J.  Mouquet;  Sonata  in  B-flat  minor,  for 
flute  and  piano,  H.  Woollett,  Messrs. 
Maquarre  and  A.  de  Voto);  ^Serenade, 
op.  44,  for  two  oboes,  two  olarlnets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  'cello  and  double 
hass.  A.  Dvorak. 


Scotti  on  account  of  the  contlnv 
sickness  of  the  latter,  was  an  ad- 
orable Amona.ro  in  the  -e^nd  act. 
one  of  the  best  seen  here  In  recent| 
vears  His  make-up  was  wild  but 
not  grotesque;  his  acting  had  charac- 
ter and  authority;  his  tones  were 
firm  and  impressive.  In  the  third  act. 
encouraged  or  discouraged  by  the  or- 
chestral fury,  he  forgot  the-  lews  of 
song  and  Verdi's  indications  and'  for 
the  most  part  shouted. 

There  were  many  curtain 
slneers  and  the  conductor  was  honored 
•n  Sllke  manner,  but  there  are  more 
things  in  Verdi's  score  than  were  dreamt 
of  last  night  by  Mr.  ConU  , 
The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
"Carmen."  with  Mmes  Gay,  Nielsen 
and  Messrs.  Zenatello  and  Gllly. 

On  Saturday  evening  "Pagllaccl  will 
be  followed  by  the  Russian  dancers  In 
"Arabian  Nights." 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  performance 
of  Debussy's  "L'Enfant  Prodlgue ,  wm 
be  followed  by  the  ballet,  Giselle 
performed  by  the  Russian  imperial  dan- 
cer*   Until  Delibes  wrote  his  cop- 
nelTv  and  "Sylvia"  this  ballet  with 
Adolphe  Adam's  music  was  the  choreo- 
graphic  marvel  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Theopnile  Gautier  and  Saint-Georges 
based  the  -pretty  story  on  Heine  s  de- 
scription of  the  Will,  betrothed  women 
who  die  before  they  are  married,  and 
th"n   not  able  to  rest  in  their  tombs 
dance  at  midnight,  and  If  a  man  be 
rash  enough  to  take  one  as  a  Partner 
he  dances  till  he  falls  lifeless.   In  the 
oallet  Giselle,  finding  out  that  her  lover 
lYa  disguised  nobleman  and  betrothed 
to  a  woman  of  high  degree,  dies  of  a 
broken  heart.  The  Queen  of  the  win 
compels  her  to  dance  with  this  lover, 
who  visits  her  tomb;  but  Giselle  con-, 
trives  that  he  endures  until  daybreak 
so  that  he  escapes  death  and  she  re-l 
turns  to  the  grave.  The  story  has  been, 
treated  in  operatic  form  by  Puccini. 
Carlotta  Grisl  was  the  first  to  dance 
Giselle-in  1841.   In  the  original  ballet 
there  are  two  acts  in  16  dance  scenes. 

'£>•*■  C    3    O  (*)><> 


77 


might  as 
It  I 


this  play  at  length  If  there  had  not  been  gave  -- 

prate   and   cant   about   Its    "powerful^  weU^have  n*£u«*Jt  song8  0f  mor 


VERDI'S  'TO 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSE-"AldaV 
.Mr.  Conti  conductors  . 


or  less 


merit,   with  olenty  of  graceful] 


I       HOMAGE  TO  BOSTON. 

_____  • 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  the 
French  honored  Boston  by  naming  a 
game  of  cards  allied'  to  whist  after 
the  city,  or,  to  be  exact,  after  "the 
siege  of  Boston"  In  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  first  mention  of  this 
game  In  literature  was  In  the  "Acad- 
emie  des  Jeux,"  article  "Whist,"  pub- 
lished In  1805.  In  1866  an  English 
writer  alluded  to  Boston  as  "the 
French  national  gams."  We  now  read 
I  that  "The  Boston  trot"  Is  tha  name 


\ 


to  the  latest  daneis,  "the,  fap- 

3  of  London  ballrooms."  Thhi  trot 
.  combination  of  several  dances,  "a 
i-8tep  and  a  barn  dance  with  the 
gestion  of  a  schottlsche  thrown  in, 
d  all  executed  In  waltz  time." 
he  French  "will  smile  politely  at 
i  Information.  As  long  ago  as  1867 
oe  Boston  was  danced  In  some  Paris- 
ian parlors  and  about  1874  It  beoame 
i  tmmon.  The  verb  "boatonner"  and 
[•  m  noun  "Bostonneur"  found  their 
r  ray  Into  the  Frenoh  language,  Desrat 
gives  the  Boston  the  honor  of  a  seri- 
ous article  in  his  "Dlctlonnalre  de  la 
Danse"  (1895).  He  states  that  in 
America  the  tempo  is  rather  slow; 
but  in  France  it  Is  lively  and  the 
couples  pay  little  attention  to  rhythm. 
"This  dance  demands  a  great  variety 
of  movements:  advancing,  falling 
back,  turning  to  the  right  and  left, 
without  following  any  particular  or— 
v|  it  I*  lu  toom  M«  ngiilai'rl 

prescribed  as  are  our  waltzes."  With 
the  French  it  is  the  custom  to  "Bos- 
tonize"  the  polka,  polka  mazurka  and 
the  waltz,  and  there  are  daring  "bos- 
tonneurs"  who  "bostonize"  the  quad- 
rille. 

The  belated  "Boston  Trot"  of  Lon- 
don seems  to  be  a  wild  romp,  one 
that  might  have  delighted  Heber  C 
Kimball,  whom  Artemus  Ward  met 
In  Salt  Lake  City.    "I  am  told  he  is 
a  loose  and  reckless  dancer,  and  that 
many  a  lily-white  toe  has  felt  the 
crushing    weight    of    his  cow-hide 
monitors."     According     to  English 
ournals,  a  London  ball  in  the  high- 
?t  circles  Is  often  only  a  scene  of 
•robatic  madness  and  much  harm -is 
ne  to  ladles'  costumes.    The  men 
_?nged  in  the  "Boston  Trot"  might; 
U  wear.  Instead  of  the  traditional  I 
ning  coat,  the  "Jimswlnger,"  which ' 
aow  highly  recommended  by  In- 1 
mal  westerners. 

t  matters  not  how  lively  the  danoe:  I 
.«  fame  of  our  olty  spreads  and  Is 
•mimed  in  lands  where  beans,  brown 
•ead.  crackers  and  garters  Identified 
Ith  Boston  might  not  make  their 
iperlous  way. 

~ y  HAYS 

FOR  II  VISITORS 

Bt  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  11th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  Mme.  Jeanne 
JmnelH,  soprano,  was  the  soloist.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  In  C  major,  "Jupiter"  Mourt 

Plll»»    Atttarue;    hymn    for   soprano  and 

(fenestra  Saint  Saens 

•  'a  aria  from  "Th»  Prodigal  Son" . . .  Debussy 

rln  Uelu>nU>ben"  strain. 

It  is  said  that  the  orchestral  composi- 
tions were  chosen  at  the  wish  of  musi- 
cians attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Tiachers'  National  Association.  About 
IK)  of  these  visitors  were  present  yester- 
day, largely  through  the  courtesy  of 
subscribers  who  gave  tip  their  seats  for 
ths)  occasion. 

Borne  might  lelze  the  opportunity  to 
discourse  on  the  amazing  development 
Of  music  since  1788,  when  Mozart  wrote 
Ma  three  chief  symphonies.  "Eln  Hel- 
denleben" Is  now  nearly  12  years  old, 
and  there  are  passages  In  It  that  sound 
M  old-fashioned  as  certain  pages  of  the 
"Jupiter.'1  This  "Jupiter"  Is  not  so  mar- 
vellous a  work  as  the  symphony  In  G 
minor,  nor  Is  "Eln  Heldenleben,"  on  the 
Wholo.  so  remarkable  among  Strauss's 
symphonic  poems  as  "Till  Eulensplegel" 
or  "Don  Quixote";  yet  nobody  could 
have  written  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter" 
but  Mozart,  and  nobody  but  Strauss  In 
the  years  since  Beethoven  could  have 
oomposed  the  love  music  and  the  noble 
conclusion  of  "Eln  Heldenleben." 

The  section  that  characterizes  the 
hero's  snarling,  carking  antagonists 
and  the  musical  depiction  of  the  bat- 
tle field,  while  they  are  highly  enter- 
taining and  show  the  mastery  of  the 
man  over  the  orobestra  and  his  Inven- 
tive faculty  In  putting  the  grotesque. 
Jnd  the  gigantic  into  tones,  are  not 
rthe  portions  of  this  symphonlo  poem 
[that  raise  It  to  a  towering  height. 
,V>ere  Is  too  much  that  Is  purely  cere- 
bjral  In  feats  of  this  sort.  As  far  back 
Von  Buelow,  not  wholly  clear 
t  Strauss's  "Aus-Itallen,"  thought 


that  "the  lnspiretrcbmpo^er''' ha>T  goritt» 
to  "the  utmost  limits  of  tonal  possi- 
bility in  the  region  of  beauty,  had 
even  overstepped  them  without  com- 
pelling necessity."  Buelow  was  a  man 
not  easily  disconcerted  by  the  audaci- 
ty of  a  composer.  What  would  he 
have  said  to  pages  of  "Eln  Helden- 
leben" and  the  "Symphonia  Domes- 
tic!"? 

Neither  Mozart  nor  Strauss  can  be 
Justly  characterized  as  a  revolutionary. 
Mozart's  music  Is  the  fullest,  the  per- 
fect expression  of  the  formulas  and 
traditions  that  held  sway  before  him. 
Neither  in  opera  nor  in  symphonic 
music  did  he  strike  out  new  paths. 
Strauss  has  Invented  little  or  nothing 
in  harmonic  scheme,  in  melodic  form,  or 
even  In  Instrumentation  that  Is  absolute- 
ly new.  He  has  made  singular  experi- 
ments with  instruments,  but  his  gen- 
eral scheme  Is  the  enlargement  of  that 
which  already  existed.  As  a  melodist, 
he  Is  by  no  means  pre-eminent.  His 
themes  in  the  symphonic  poems  are 
often  square-toed,  often  short-breathed, 
sometimes  commonplace  were  it  not  for 
the  fine  trappings  with  which  he  clothes 
them. 

There  are  few  melodies  of  Mozart 
that  are  emotional  as  we  now  under- 
stand the  word.  They  are  suave,  re- 
fined, tender,  gay,  gently  melancholy, 
or  they  have  the  old-world  charm  of 
a  Watteau,  but  there  Is  little  passion. 
There  are  few  airs  in  his  compositions 
that  breathe  the  amorous  spirit  of  the 
songs  given  to  Cherubino.  Nowhere 
in  his  works  is  there  a  page  for  tragic 
Intensity  comparable  with  the  short 
air  of  Donna  Anna  or  the  awful  music 
that  attends  the  Statue  as  he  enters 
the  supper  room  to  call  Don  Giovanni 
to  repentance. 

But  no  one,  except  Chopin,  equalled 
Mozart  in  the  perfection  of  his  style. 
Haydn  was  a  cunning  workman,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  pick  a  flaw  In  his  ex- 
pression, which  was  that  of  his  period. 
This  very  perfection  makes  a  perform- 
ance of  a  symphony,  string  quartet,  air 
by  Mozart  difficult.  Every  phrase,  al- 
most every  note  has  a  distinct  value. 
There  must  be  absolute  proportion,  the 
finest  sense  of  tonal  values,  the  utmost 
care  In  the  maintenance  of  melodic  lines. 
There  are  orchestras  that  can  stun  an 
audience  by  a  thunderous  performance 
of  a  work  by  Strauss  and  butcher  a| 
symphony  by  Mozart.  The  conductor, 
Richard  Strauss.  Is  never  so  happy  as' 
when  /conducting  Mozart's  music  He  \ 
knows  and  exults  In  the  difficulties. 

The  two  symphonic  works  then ' 
si  rvocl  to  display  the  superb  quail-! 
ties  of  the  Boston  Symphony  prchee- 
tra.  The  performance  of  the  "Jupl-  j 
ter"  had  the  requisite  clarity,  suavity, 
fleetnesfl  and  proportion.  That  of  "Eln 
Heldenleben"  was  not  too  boisterous, 
too  frenzied.  The  Inherent  grandeur  of 
structure  and  nobility  of  expression 
were  brought  out  without  fuss  or  ex- 
aggeration. A  feature  of  the  many 
features  of  this  concert  was  Mr. 
Noack's  admirable  playing  of  the  solo 
violin,  both  In  the  fantastical  Bnd 
capricious  passages  typical  of  the  coy- 
ness and  coquetry  of  the  hero's  help- 
meet and  In  thoec  glowing  measures 
that  portray  her  love  and  adoration 
after  ho  has  made  her  his  own.  Mr. 
Noack's  •performance  was  brilliant  and 
emotional. 

Mme.  Jomelll.  favorably  known  here 
by  her  singing  at  Handel  and  Haydn 
and  other  concerts,  sang  for  the  first 
time  In  this  city  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston    Symphony   orchestra.  Salnt- 
Saens'B  Hymn  was  performed  here  for 
the  first  time.    It  was  composed  for 
the  festival  at  Orange  in   1894  and  j 
bears  all  the  marks  of  a  piece  pro- 1 
vlded   punctiliously  for  an  occasion,  j 
It   Is    irreproachably   constructed;  itl 
has  a  certain  style,  even  a  plausible; 
grandeur  at  times;  but  the  music  Is' 
perfunctory   In   its   precision.   In  Its 
formal  cut.    There  Is  not  one  burst  of 
Inspiration,  no  warmth,  not  even  In 
the  music  that  is  set  to  the  poet's 
praise  of  Provence  with  her  Intoxicat- 
ing sky  and  enchanting  virgins. 

Mme.  Jomelll  sang  this  Hymn  and 
l.la's  recitative  and  aria  with  marked 
vocal  skill.  The  voice  was  clear,  pure, 
brilliant.  Her  performance  was  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work,  an  example  of 
uncommonly  good  singing.  There  was 
a  lack  of  true  feeling  In  Dla's  lament,  ! 
and  In  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hymn 
there  was  not  the  dramatic  fire,  the 
sweeping  breadth,  the  grand  delivery, 
the  personal  authority  that  might  have 
lent  for  the  moment  Impressiveness  to 
the  music  so  correctly  and  coldly  writ-  ! 
ten. 

The  program  of  next  week's  con- 
certs will  be  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Sym- 
phony in  D  major.  No.  2;  Lalo,  8y:n- 
phonle  Espagnole  for  vinJIn  (Mischai 
Elman);  Humperdinck,  "In  U  M  torlsh 
Cafe,"  from  "A  Muuiiali  Tthapsodj."  I 


evening  at  a  r.'<  table  performance  of 
"Carmen."  Mnie.  Gay  was  again  heard 
in  her  remarkable  impersonation  of 
the  title  part,  rier  full  rich  voice 
was  at  Its  best  and  she  sang  and  act- 
ed with  a  dramatic  intensity  irresisti- 
bly thrilling.  There  are  some  of  a 
sensitive  and  conservative  nature  who 
may  shudder  at  the  boldness  and  real- 
ism of  Mme.  Gay's  portrayal,  but  Car- 
men was  a  gypsy,  primitive,  intense, 
passionate  and  unversed  in  amorou.s 
subtleties.  She  was  free  from  the 
mincing  coquetry'  of  the  city  woman 
and  her  methods  of  approach  were 
frankly  sensual. 

Mr.  Zenatello  was  an  excellent  Don 
Jose  and  sang  admirably.  His  imper- 
sonation Is  finely  composed  and  the 
changes  from  the  simple  soldier  be- 
wildered by  the  compelling  power  of 
Carmen's  audacity  to  the  impassioned 
lover,  and  thence  to  the  piteous  being 
of  the  last  act,  mad  with  passion  and 
stung  by  remorse  and  Jealousy,  were 
powerfully  marked. 

Mr.  Gllly  was  a  disappointing  Esca- 
millo.  His  voice  did  not  always  appear 
to  be  under  his  control,  and  at  times 
there  was  a  noticeable  falsity  of  Into- 
nation. His  acting  did  not  overstep 
conventional  limits  and  his  toreador  was 
not  fraught  with  distinction. 

Miss  Neilson  sang  with  fluency  and 
charm  and  was  a  winning  Mlcaela. 

Mr.  Caplet  gave  an  admirable  and 
finished  reading  of  the  score  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  chorus  re- 
sponded excellently  to  the  efforts  of 
the  conductor,  and  the  business  was 
telling.  There  was  hearty  and  well 
deserved  applause. 

Xhe  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  De- 
bussy's "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  with 
Mme.  Nielsen  and  Messrs.  Lassalle  and 
Planchart,  followed  by  the  Russian 
rancers  In  "Giselle." 
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E  "GISELLE" 


By  PHILIP  HAI.K. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Giselle, 
or  the  WIHIs."  fantastic  ballet  In  two 
acts,  scenario  by  Theophlle  Ghutior 
and  H.  de  .Saint-Georges;  music  by 
Adolplie  Adam.    Theodore  Stler  ion- 

Glw*ll*.  peasant  sir)  Ml**  Anna  Pat'nwa 

Duke  All.erl.  iU«£iiiM*(t  an  a  peasant.  Lor*. 

Mlkuil  Moi-lkln 


Wllfrloil,  oMinlrr  to  the  prince. .Sergei  Mnr«Ki>g 

Han*,  the  tfamekreper  K.vprlaii  Hurh"e 

BaihlldF.  fiancee  of  Hie  Puke  Allien  

Ml**  nmnlslnwn  I'nJHzkula 
Brrthr.  mother  of  Ulsell*. . .  Mis*  1'hyllU  Brown 

Myrtlia,  queen  of  the  Willi*  

Mlxa  Alinn  Seliniolf 
I'ntll  Dellbes'  "t'oppella"  was  put  on 
the  stage  in  1S70  "Giselle"  was  consid- 
ered the  choreographic  triumph  of  the 
Paris  OperH.  Wautler  and  his  colleague 
based  their  scenario  on  a  passage  In 
Heine's  "Germany"  In  which  the  Willis 


MME.  GAY  IN  "CARMEN." 


Thrilling  Portrayal  of  Part  in  Voice 
and  Gesture. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Car- 
men." Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Don  Jose  4.  Mr.  Zenatello 

F.ecamlllo   K...*..  Mr.  Gllly 

Kl  Dancalro  ,,  Mr.  Devaux 

Kl  Rcmemdado  I  Mr.  Glaccono 

Zunlga   .»'....  Mr.  Ganlvoort 

Morales   Mr.  Letol 

Carmen   Mme.  Gay 

Mlenela   Miss  Nellaen 

I  '"inin   miss  Planer 

»      M  las  Roberta 


Isre  described,   betrothed   maidens  who. 

j  dying  before  marriage,  rise  from  their 
tombs  and  dance  in  the  moonl'ghL  Wo* 
1o  the  Wight  who  dances  With  -ny  one  of 
these  charming  spectres!  The  dance 
grows  wilder  and  wilder  until  lie  falls 
lifeless. 

The  program  of  yesterday  afternoon 
stated  that  the  .first  scene  was  "A 
French  Village."  "(laulier  wrote:  "For 
tho  sake  of  the  utmost  liberty,  the  al- 
lien passes  in  some  vague  country  in 
Silesia,  In  Thiiringla,  or  even  In  one  of 
those  'spaports  of  Bohemia'  that 
Shakespeare  loved;  It  is  enough,  that  it 
be  beyond  the  Rhino,  in  some  mys- 
j  terlous  nook  of  Germany." 

The  first  Giselle  was  Carlotta  Grlsl. 
I  Gatitier  described  her  In  1811  ns  a  charm- 
1  Jug  girl,  with  blue  eyes,  a  naive,  yet  ex- 
I  rresslve.  smile,   a  sprightly  gait;  "an 
|  Italian,  who  has  the  air  of  being  a  Ger- 
man, and  thus  deceives  herself,  as  tho 
iJerman  Fanny  Elssler  had  the  air  of 
an    Andalusian   of  Seville.  •  •  *  Site 
danced  with  a  perfection,  a  lightness,  a 
boldness,  a  i  haste  and  delicate  volup- 
tuousness that  put  her  In  the  first  rank 
between  Elssler  and  Taglionl.    In  panto- 
mime she  surpassed  nil  hopes;  not  a 
conventional  gesture   not  a  false  move- 
ment; it  was  nature,  naivete  Itself."  But 
Tbeophile  was  In  love  with  Carlotta. 

I,el  us  hear  the  testimony  of  an  aus- 
tere critic  who  had  no  prejudice  in  I  he 
matter.  Carlotta  danced  In  "Giselle" 
at  London  the  next  year,  and  Chorley 
thus  described  her:  "She  bad  not  flic 
dancer's  face,  with  Its  set  smile,  put  on 
to  disguise  breathless  distress  and 
fatigue;  but  she  looked  shy,  and  young, 
and  delicate  and  fresh.  There  was 
something  of  the  briar  rose  in  her 
beauty.  •  •  •  'Giselle'  was  a  charm- 
ing ballet,  even  before  Mile.  Fanny 
Elssler  came,  who  turned  the  romantic 
and  gently  melancholy  story  into  a  piece 
of  tragic-  pathos,  as  powerful  as  was 
ever  exhibited  by  Mime." 

Now  GauUer  and  Chorley.  who  prob- 
ably would  have  disagreed  on  many 
subjects,  would  have  Joined  In  applaud- 
ing Miss  Pavlowa  yesterday,  ile.r  pan  ) 
tomime.  in  this  ballet  staged  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Mordkin,  rah  the  gamut 
of  expression  from  virginal  light-heart- 
iness to  passionate  love,  from  innocent 
OOr.uetry  to  terror  and  madness.  There 


was  constant  rivalry  between  her  pan- 
tomime and  dancing,  and  in  tho  dance 
itseif  there  was  the  expression,  the  in- 
terpretation of  emotions. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Mordkin  ever  been 
more  graceful  and  virile  on  this  Stage, 
There  was  little  opportunity  for  him 
to  display  the  terpsichorlan  brilliance 
that  characterizes  his  Bow  and  Arrow 
Dance  or  his  Sword  Dance,  but  his 
pantomime  was  artistic  in  every  de- 
tail, his  dancing  was  that  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  his  support  of  Miss  Pavlowa, 
while  it  was  unostentatious,  was  In- 
dispensable. Some  of  his  feats  of  skill 
were  so  quietly  accomplished  that 
they  might  easily  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  great  and  enthusias- 
tic audience. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  the  young 
Frenchmen  who  imitate  Debussy  to 
sneer  at  Adolphe  Adam  and  his  music. 
He  is  much  undervalued.  His  music 
was  essentially  French  In  its  clear- 
ness, fluent  melody,  decided  rhythm 
and  frank  gayety.  It  was  something 
to  have  written  "Le  Postilion  de  Lon- 
giumeau."  Nor  is  this  music  to  Gi- 
selle," old  fashioned  as  it  is,  to  be  de- 
spised. Its  simplicity,  its  naivette  suits 
the  charming  legend. 

A  modern  composer  would  use 
eight  horns,  three  trumpets,  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  and  a  huge  battery 
of  pulsatile  instruments  in  the  scene 
where  Giselle  ,is _  called  from  her 
tomb.  Adam's  music  goes  with 
Gautier's  legend  and  Miss  Pavlowa's 
dancing.  The  effect  depends  largely 
on  the  manner  in  which  It.  is  con- 
ducted and  played. 

Many  years  ago  I  saw  this  ballet  In 
M  unich.  The  conductor  tried  to  modern- 
ize the  music.  It  therefore  seemed  vul- 
gar and  pretentious.  Yesterday,  led  by 
Mr.  Stler,  it  was  the  only  music  for  the 
scenario  and  the  dancing. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  trace  tha 
history  of  "Giselle"  in  this  country. 
There  was  an  excellent  revival  of  the. 
ballet  in  New  York  in  1871  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  by  Kathl  Lanner's 
Viennese  ballet  company.  The  story 
of  "Giselle,"  with  certain  variations, 
has  been  used  for  operatic  purposes, 
as  by  Loder,  in  "The  Night  Dancers" 
and  by  Puccini  In  "Le  VIM,"  Puccini's 
first  opera,  written  when  he  was  at 
the  Milan  conservatory,  produced  in 
1881  and  performad  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan a  little  over  two  years  ago,  and' 
on  that  same  evening  Maria  Gay  ap- I 
n»ared  at  the  Metropolitan  as  Lola  to 
Miss  Destlnn's  Santuzza  and  Mr.  Ca- 
ruso's Turlddu. 

Yesterday  afternoon  tho  ballet  was 
maraLed    admirably   throughout.  The 

ensemble  dancing  was  pleasing,  the 
minor  characters  were  individualized, 
thf  stage  lighting  was  effective.  Ballet 
like  this  Is  a  rare  entertainment  In  Bos- 
ton, where  we  might  easily  forget  that 
this  form  of  art  admits  of  the  utmost 
beauty.  Did  not  Stendhal  call  the  ballet 
master,  Vlgano.  "the  immortal  Vigano," 
one  of  the  three  geniuses  living  at  the 
fine?  Did  not  Goethe  declare  in  -his 
Oivmplan  way  the  ballet  to  be  the  in- 
itial and  universal  art? 

The  performance  of  "Giselle"  was 
preceded  by  one  of  Debussy's  little  can- 
tatas' In  opera  by  coutesy.  "LBnfant 
Prodigue"  "with  Miss  Nielsen  as  Lia; 
Mr.  Lassalle  as  Azael;  Mr.  Blanchart  as 
Simeon.   Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  dancers 
will  give  two  performances  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  this  month.  They  will 
be  welcomed  enthusiastically. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE. 

"Pagliacci"  and  Pavlowa  and  Mord- 
kin in  "Legend  of  Azyiade."^^ 

Miss  .Anna  Pavlowa  and  Mikall 
.Mordkin  repeated  their  "Legend  of 
Azylade,"  an  oriental  ballet  from  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  arranged  by  Mr. 
Mordkin,  before  a  large  audience  at 
the  Opera  House  last  night. 

Miss  Kronislawa  Pa.iitzkaia  and  (Cyp- 
rian Barboe  had  the  secondary  parts, 
and  the  members  of  the  ballet,  men 
and  women,  had  much  to  do.  The  piece 
is  a  strikingly  picturesque  pantomime, 
set  to  fnuelc  selected  from  that  of  va- 
rious composers. 

A  charming  figure  in  her  barbaric 
silver  dress  and  later  slender  and  ap- 
pealing in  her  red  Turkish  garb,  Miss 
Pavlowa  danced  with  abandon  and  sur- 
passing lightness  of  foot.  The  house 
hesitated  to  applaud  for  fear  of  Inter- 
rupting some  of  her  amorous  twirllngs, 
her  dainty  toe-stepplngs.  or  her  lovely 
poses  in  her  singularly  dear  exposition 
or  the  ballet's  story. 

Mr.  Mordkin  was  a  splendid  chieftan 
and  it  was  a  delight  merely  to  watch 
him  move  about  with  his  long,  agile 
strides  or  sudden,  nimble  turns,  He 
really  danced  comparatively  little  ex- 
cept for  tho  odd  and  stirring  sword  num- 
ber, which  he  did  with  a  skill  which 
made  one  wish  for  more.  jf 

"I  Pagliacci"  was  presented  with  this 
cast:  . 

Xeilda     Fely  Derev  „, 

Canto   .   Ploreneiu  CoMtymti"" 

Bcppe    liniesto  Ob    '  one 

I.  Pneaano  C*  Plroeaco 

II    P:u*ann   Kreclderlek  Huddy 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted.  '   ,    ,  , 
II  was  an  entertaining  performan 
wbioh     armisod     the  .  1>* 
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Men  and  things 

Kv  PHILIP  ll.M.W. 
Tlie  Herald  lias  received  the  follow 
ling  letter: 

|  Editor  of  The  Hernld: 

,    Seated  in 


urs  were  no  less  de 


AN  OPENING  WEDGE. 


When  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
was  formed,   certain   promises  were 
made   by    the    management.  These 
promises  have  been  fulfilled  or  are  In 
the   process   of   fulfilment.    One  of 
them  was  that  operas  by  Americans 
should    be    produced.    If    they  were 
found  worthy  of  performance.  Under 
the  reign  of  Mr.  Grau  and  later  of 
Mr.     Conned      in      the  Motri.p.<lil:m 
Opera  House,  an  opera  by  any  Amer- 
ican  was   not    seriously  considered 
Mr.   Walter    Uamrosch   succeeded  in 
having    his    -Scarlet    Letter"  per- 
formed in  New  York,  after    it  had 
been  produced  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
but  Mr.  Damroseh  was  an  operatic 
manager  as  well  as  a  composer.  Prof. 
Paine  waited  and   hoped   and  died, 
and  his  •  \Asara"  has  not  yet  been  put 
on   the  stage.    Some  Americans,  as 
Mr.  Coerne,  looked  toward  Germany 
for    productions    with    German  li- 
brettos;   others,    as    Mr.  How-land, 
succeeded  in  gaining  entrance  into 
I  theatres  of  Italy  and  France. 

Next  Friday  night  "The  Pipe  of  De- 
sire." by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
will    be    performed    at    the  Boston 
■pera  House.   It  was  produced  a  few 
rs  ago  in  this   city  by  amateur 
ers,  amateurs  as  far  as  operatic 
'ence  was  concerned.     Tt  was 
•erformed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Company  in  New    York  last 
for   the   successors   of  Mr. 
are  catholically  inclined.  In 
y  the  new  opera  of  Mr.  Con- 
"The  Sacrifice."  will  be  per- 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
.  first  time  on  any  stage.  This 
snows  that  the  promise  of  the  man- 
~  agement  was  made  in  earnest.  A  per- 
formance or  two  of  "The  Pipe  of  De- 
sire." which  has  only  one  act,  might 
be  regarded  by  the  carping  and  sus- 
picious as  a  sop  to    the  American 
composers  clamoring  for  recognition. 
The  announcement  of  a  second  Amer- 
ican opera  proves  that  the  manage- 
I  ment  purposes  to  carry  out  the  prom- 
I  ise  in  the  broadest  construction  of  it. 
Further    announcements    of  this 
nature  will  depend  on  the  American 
composers  rather  than  the  manage- 
ment. It  is  not  given  to  every  musi- 
cian, however  talented  he  may  be,  to 
write  an  opera.    Schumann's  "Geno- 
veva"  was  a  failure;  Schubert's  are 
undramatlc;  the  fragments  of  Men- 
delssohn's show  that  he  had  not  the 
instinct    for    the    theatre;  Brahms 
never  attempted  the  task,  although  j 
at  one  time  he  considered  it;  Tschai-' 
kowskv's   operas   are  overshadowed 
bv  his  orchestral  music.  On  the  other, 
hand  the  greatest  composers  of  opera, 
with  the  exception  of    Mozart  and 
posslblv  Beethoven-for  "Fidelio"  is, 
chiefly  symphonic  and  has  only  one, 
but  a  supremely  dramatic  movement- 
were  not  conspicuous  as  writers  of 
absolute  music.  It  is  enough  to  men- 
tion Gluck,  Verdi  and  Wagner. 

In  France  and  Italy  young  com- 
posers are  possessed  with  the  desire 
to  write  for  the  stage.  They  often 
begin  with  light  works.  They  may 
write  half  a  dozen  operas  before  one 
succeeds.  Opera  writing  in  these 
countries  is  in  the  air.  In  the  United 
States,  where  opera  until  very  re- 
cently has  had  no  abiding  place  ex- 
cept In  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
and  onlv  for  a  short  season,  compos- 
ers have  had  little  stimulus  and  no 
encouragement.  There  is  now  an  op- 
portunity; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  an  opera  is  not  necessarily 
a  work  of  great  merit  solely  because 
lit  was  composed  by  an  American. 
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group  of  perfectly 
respectable  men  In 
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mentioned  in  a  superlatively  respect 
able  manner  the  name  of  a  Indy.  For 
this  breach  of  custom,  as  It  was  pon- 
derously explained  to  me  to  be.  I  was 
taken  to  task  by  a  gentleman  whose 
respect  for  the  other  Sex  greatly  sur- 
passed his  reverence  for  his  Maker, 
unless  I  misconceived  the  basis  of  his 
Incidental  profanity,  and  told  that  "a 
lady's  name  should  never  be  men- 
tioned in  a  gentleman's  club"  Later 
la  the  evening,  In  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  same  institution,  admiring  an 
exceptionally  vfvid  and  convincing 
portrait  of  another  lady.  I  ventured 
to  ask  the  name  of  the  sitter  only  to 
be  rebuked  again  by  the  information 
that  "the  catalogue  does  not  give  the 
names  of  subjects."  Fearing  a  third 
criticism  of  my  lack  of  innate  taste 
or  acquired  information  abbut  the 
manners  of  polite  society  from  some 
wholly  unexpected  quarter,  I  mad-; 
my  way  to  the  coat  room  and  went 
home. 

I  have  thought  the  matter  over  for 
several  days  and  still  find  myself  en- 
tirely unable  to  explain  why  1,  who 
hold  my  mother's  sex  in  perfeot  re- 
spect, may  not  mention  one  of  Its  in- 
dividuals or  hear  one  mentioned  by 
name  in  an  entirely  proper  and  be- 
coming manner  under  such  circum- 
stances as  I  have  related.  Have  we 
not  here  a  mere  hold-over  from  the 
days  of  "Bucks"  and  "Mohocks"?  Does 
this  curious  reticence  depend  upon  a 
belated  theory  of  some  such  social 
conditions  as  provided  the  milieu  for 
the  dramas  of  the  late  Aphra  Behn? 
J.  POOLE 

of  Bethesda. 

Boston,  Dec^/28,  1910. 


Mr  Bimbinger  soon  afterward  re- 
a'lved  another  shock.  The  persistent  | 
and  personally  unknown  tailor  sent  a, 
second  tvpwrittcn  letter  to  him.  It  be-  | 
Kan:  "Here  are  the  names  of  Home  of, 
my  well  satisfied  customers,  men  you 
probablv  know.  In  no  better  way  can 
I  tell  you  of  the  character  of  the  work 
1  am  doing.  1  shall  believe  that  yon  also 
want  the  class  of  clothes  t  make.  Won  tj 
yon  let  me  demonstrate  my  skill  ana  j 
taste  bv  making  you  just  one  suit.  I 
will  respect  your  likes  and  dislikes— 
that  means  much  to  a  man  who  wants 
what  he  wants."  Then  followed  the 
names  and  addresses  of  eight  mere  Two 
of  the  men  live  In  New  York.  The  tailor 
remarked  at  the  end  or  his  letter: 
"These  men  are  always  well  dressed.  1 
make  their  clothes.  Let  me  make  your* 
-will  you?" 


Bonci's  Song  Recital  Announce- 
ment Calls  Forth  Comment 
and  Reminiscence. 


What  Should 


The  ideal  club  has  no  "ladies'  dining 
room,"  for  the  joy  of  a  club  should  lie 
in  the  assurance  of  safety  from  all  dis- 
quieting influences.  A  great  painter  de- 
clared that  woman  disturbed  the  land- 
scape.  Adorable  as  she  is,  necessary  as 
she  is  to  man,  there  should  be  houses  of 
lCfuge,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  quiet  place  for  philosophic  con- 
templation of  her  many  and  excelling 
virtues.    This  club  te  which  Mr.  Poole 
of  Bethesda  refers  probably  does  not 
admit  women  to  table  in  any  one  of  its 
rooms.  Hence  the  unwritten,  but  reason- 
able  rule,   that  not   even    a  woman's 
name  should  be  mentioned  in  a  club  un- 
less there  be  talk  of  historical  or  public- 
dames   as  in  a  discussion  of  the  true 
character  of  Cleopatra,  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia   Catherine  de  Medici,  Pocahontas, 
or  in  criticism4of  a  play  actress  or  sing- 
ing woman.    No  matter  how  deeply  a 
member  may  be  attached  to  his  wife  or 
his  maiden  aunt  he  should  not  mention 
either  one  within  the  walls  of  the  club, 
,  nor  should  their  names  be  mentioned 
bv  a  fellow  member.  Nor  should  a  cata- 
logue give  the  names  of  women  whose 
portraits  are  on  exhibition.  The  painter 
may  have  done  them  a  hideous  wrong, 
and"  it  is  only  fair  and  decent  that  they 
should  remain  wholly  unidentified. 


And     now  Mr. 

Bimbingor  is  won- 
Bimbinger   derlng  whether 
_    after     all  there 
^°  '    may  not  be  some 
out  in  the  quality  or  cut  of  his  clothes. 
He  is  conscious  of  espionage.    He  actu- 
ally arrays  himself  in  the  morning  that 
he  may  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  unknown 
observer,  but  he  is  not  easy  in  Mb 
mind-    Four  of  the  men  whose  dress  is 
so  highly  commended  live  within  Ave 
manutes-  walk  of  his  apartment.  Three 
of  them  dwell  in  mansions  that  are 
sumptuously    appointed.    Suppose  Mr. 
Blmbinger  should  ring  the  bell  at  any 
one  of  them  and  say  to  the  hallman:  "I 
should    like    to    see    Mr.  Bulgerton." 
Would  Mr.  Bulgerton  receive  the  caller 
klndlv  and  show  him  His  clothes-coats 
hanging  without  possibility  of  »  whrtft*. 
a    lone    line    of    trousers  admirably 
stretched  and  with  suspenders  to  each 
one    waistcoats  ready  for  all  possible 
festal  and  mournful  occasions,  and ,*UW 
one  for  each  day  of  the  month?  Would 
Mr    Bulgerton  courteously  put  on  sev- 
eral suit!  in  turn  to  satisfy  the  curiosi- 
ty of  the  visitor?   Or  would  It  be  more 
prudent  for  Mr.  Bimblnger  to  haunt  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Bulgerton's  mansion  or  ob- 
serve his  exits  and  entrances  from  a 
sare  position  across  the  street?  Would 
the  particularized  well  dressed  In  New 
York  regard  it  as  presumptuous  if  Mr. 
Bimbinger  should  write  to  them  asking 
for  photographs  in  street  costume  and 
evening  dress? 

Why  should  not  tailors  agree  to 
clothe  a  ci.stomer-"cllent"  Is  now^the 
genteel  word-by  the  year,  as  the  well- 
to-do  in  China  pay  a  physician  If  they 
are  not  taken  sick?  Such  contracts 
were  once  in  fashion  in  Eng  and  An 
advertisement  in  the  Times  of  Nov.  19 
1834  states  that  "Gentlemen  can,  II 
thev  choose,  be  dressed  by  contract. 
Two  suits  per  year,  6  guineas.  Extra 
fine  quality,  the  very  best,  7  g"lneas„ 
Three  suits.  10  guineas.  Four  suits.  12 
guineas'  The  old  suit  to  be  returned 
before  a  new  one  is  obtained.  ' 
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The  exposed  let- 
ter boxes  of  dwell- 
ers  in  apartment 
houses  are  recep- 
tacles for  all  sorts 
of   advertisement    cards    and  dodgers: 
solicitations  to  cleanse  the  flat  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  by  some  new  and 
ingenious  pneumatic  process;  invitations 
to  sell  old  clothes,  appeals  to  attend 
religious  services  without  great  personal 
inconvenience,    persuasive   letters  con- 
cerning gold  mines  in  Honduras,  clarion 
calls  for  pecuniary  aid  to  a  recently 
established  charitable  Institution,  printed 
affidavits  of  worthy  citizens  testifying 
to  the  efficacy  of  a  lung  or  kidney  cure. 
Mr    Bimbinger,    for   example-he  says 
that  he  is  not  related  in  any  way  to  the 
famous  baritone  of  whom  Louis  Harri- 
son used  to  sing-received  a  typewritten 
letter  a  few  days  ago  from  a  tailor, 
unknown    to    him.    in    the  city.  This 
letter  began:    "Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  clothes  you  wear?    Do  they  lit  you 
so  you  are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the 
street"-    This  was  a  severe  shock  !o 
Augustus  Bimbinger,  for  he  prides  him- 
self on  his  dress  and  holds  long  con- 
sultations   with    a    fashionable  tailor. 
Furthermore,  his  tailor  respects  htm.  It 
is  true  that  the'  latter,  when  Mr.  Bim- 
binger a  month  ago  selected  startling 
material    for    a    waistcoat,    remftrUea  J 
■^Reallv?"    The  garment  was  completed! 
and  shone   in   all  Its  splendor  on  the 
"client.  -  and  then  the  tailor  was  obliged 
tx,  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Bimbinger  s  un-  ( 
£ring  tail*     Wf*k  and  irresolute  s 
man  even  in  hjs  hour  of  Pride!  The 
circular  a^Mr  | 
so  thai  '.vlictvy" 


REFORM  IN  DANCERS'  DRESS; 

London  Censor's  Absurd  Expur- 
gations of  "Salome";  Prog- 
ress of  the  Japanese. 


Prof.  Jaeger 
wl6hed  to  say  that 
a     given  matter 
has   shifted  from 
the  end  of  an  egg 
to  the  middle.    How  does  he  express 
himself  in  his  learned  and  invaluable 
treati=e'     "The  gastral   plorus  which 
was  originally  located  at  the  centrl- 
,  petal  pole  of  the  geocentric  axis  is  now 
!  situated  at  the  end  of  ahorizontal  axis^  j 
Mr  G.  R.  Sims  inveighs  against  the 
ordinary   course   dinner.     "We  begin 
with  soup.  Which  distends  the  stom- 
aeh  and  makes  it  utterly  unfit  for  Its 
work  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Then 
we  have  fish,  which  we  render  indiges- 
tible by  the  sauces  we  take  with i  it  ' 
and  then  we  go  on  with  »  ™™e°' 
dishes,  more  or  less  sauced,  until  we 
come   to   the   sweets.     And   then  we 
crown  the  edifice  of  outrage  on  our] 
digestive  organs  by  eating  raw  .nuts. 
But   Dr.    Soltau    Fonwick   of  London 
made  not  long  ago  a  "f*™*J«g*£ 
of  the  many-course- dinner,  which  Tie; 
° Listed,  was  not  the  result  of  custom 
or  fashion,  but  had  been  evolved  from 
a  scientific  study  of  the  true  needs  of 

Ultcdco1dtngnt'o  him,  hors  d'oeuvres  stim-  j 
ulate  the  flow  of  saliva  and  warm  the 
digestive  organs  to  get  ready.  Soup  Is 
the  greatest  digestive  stimulant  V  mh 
and  entree,  soft  fibred  and  easily  di- 
gestible, lead  up  to  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables, which  are  the  relatively  indi- 
gestible, but  Ailing,  part  of  the  meal. 
Came  is  "an  attempt  to  tickle  the  wan- 
ing appetite  and  quench  the  last  pug 
of  hunger."  Sweets  only  dull  tne  sense, 
of  taste  and  should  not  be  allowed; 
wheieas  ices  are  only  fitted  "for  filling 
canities  in  hollow  teeth.  Their  origin 
can  probably  be  traced  back  to  some 
misanthropic  and  dyspeptic  chef  1  hh, 
physician  is  no  doubt  a  heavy  feedei . 
witfa  insides  like  those  of  the  classic 
husbandman  before  the  days  of  luxu- 
ry in  Home.  I*  it  not  barbarous  to  eat 
Lame  after  the  roast?  Is  not  a  dinner 
consisting  of  raw  oysters,  a  duck  one: 
vegetable,  a  salad  and  choose  mora 
worthy  of  a  civilised,  being  in  a  Chris- 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  New  York  managers  of  Ales- 
sandro  Bond,  who  will  give  a  sons 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Jan.  10,  announce  him  as 
"the'^orld  renowned  tenor  and  the 
greatest  living  exponent  of  the  art  of 
singing."  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Bonol  Is 
a  tenor,  and  he  Is  world  renowned. 
He  Is  also  an  admirable  singer,  as  a 
master  of  "bel  canto"  probably  un- 
equalled among  men  now  living.  That 
he  la  "the  greatest  living  exponent," 
etc..  is.  to  say  the  least,  ungallant 
toward  singing  women.  Adellna  Pattl 
is  not  dead;  and  Mme.  Melba  has  some 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  singing. 

Mr.  Bonol  Is  not  a  stranger  here.  He 
first  saDg  In  Boston  as  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  17, 

1908,  as  Rodolfo  In  "La  Boheme." 
From  force  of  habit  we  all  say  "La 
Boheme,"  as  though  there  were  only  i 
Puccini's,  whereas  Leoncavallo's  "La  | 
Boheme"  is  esteemed  l>y  many."  Mr. 
Bond  was  also  heard  that  season  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  as  Don  Ottavlo  In 

■Don  Giovanni"  and  Gugllelmo  In 
Thomas's    "Mignon."     In  Fehruary, 

1909,  he  sang  In  Symphony  Hall  as  the 
tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
quartet.  His  associates  then  were 
Mmes.  Eappoia  and  Flahaut— a  superb 
giantess-  who  should  always  be  seen 
on  the  staige  with  Mr.  Slezak— and  Mr. 
Withersp(*Mi.  Mr. Bond  was  heard  here 
again  in  opera  when  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company  gave  a  per- 
formance of  "Martha"  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  March  and  the  per- 
formance was  Indeed  a  wretched  one. 
That  afternoon  Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr 
Mordkin   danced  here  for   the  first 

•  tinNot  long  ago  Mr.  Bond  gave  a  song 
recital  in  New  York  and  won  the 
unanimous  and  glowing  praise  of  the 
critics.  They  paid  glad  tribute  to  his 
mastery  of  song,  his  exquisite  art,, 
and  they  were  impressed  by  the  pur- 
itv  and  expressiveness  of  his  diction, 
especially  In  English,  which  some 
\merloans  "who  can  neither  enunciate 
nor  pronounce  It  in  their  daily  walk 
and  conversation  insist  Is  a  miserable 
language  for  a  singer,  whether  he 
come  from  Putney  or  Terre  Haute. 

All  singers  and  teachers,  and  all 
that  are  interested  in  singing  as  an 
art  or  entertainment  should  hear  Mr. 
Bonol  in  concert.  Tenors  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  artists  and 
tenors.   Mr.  Boncl  is  an  artist,  a  great 

artist.  .  . 

He  was  born  at  Loretto,  where  his. 
father  was  a  laborer  with  a  large 
family.    The  boy  sang  in  the  onoir  on 
festival  occasions.    At, the  age  of  18 
he  set  out  on  foot  for  Pesaro  to  have 
his  voice  tried  hy  Pedrotti,  who  was 
then  at  the  bead  of  the  Rossini  Con- 
servatory.   Aa  ho  had  no  money  to 
pav  for  his  instruction  or  living  at 
Pesaro,  he  stayed  with  an  uncle  at 
a  village  four  miles  distant  and  went 
daily  to  the   conservatory.    After  a 
>ear  he  was  awarded  the  stipend  of 
jio  a  month  paid  to  needy  students 
and    was    thus    enabled    to    live  at 
Pesaro.     He  gained  something  as  a 
,  horus   singer.    He   studied  for  five 
•  rears    with    Felice    Coen    before  he 
thought  himself  ready  for  appearance 
in  public.  In  the  Pilgrims'  Church  at 
Loretto  there  is  a  picked  choir,  which 
sings  daily  the  service.     The  mem- 
bers have  the  opportunity  to  sing  in 
opera  twice  a  year.  Here  Boncl  could 
have  remained,  as  some  one  of  his 
family   had   been  for  years  in  this 
choir,  but  he  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  at  Loretto  who  sold 
crucifixes    and    other    religious  em- 
blems and  she  was  ambitious  for  her 
husband.      He,    too,    wished    to  see 
something  of  the  world.    It  was  about 
1894  that  Mr.  Bond  made  his  debut 
at  Parma,  as   Fenton  In  "Falstaft." 
His  success  was  so  great  that  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  where 
he  triumphed  as  Faust.    In  St.  Peters- 
burg he  sang  in  conipauy  with  the 
tenors    Maslnl,     Marconi.  Tamagno. 
Later  he  sang  In   Warsaw,  Spanish 
cities,   Rome,  Naples,  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  1SS9  he  was  at  Covent  Garden;  in  n 
1900'  with  Mme.  Sembrich  in   Berlin.  1 


w  York,  as  Arturo  in  "I  Purltani." 
'he  story  of  his  earJy  life  Is  of  course 
r rated  here  from  "general  and  mtscel,. 
10011*  information."  This  species  of 
'ormatlon  Is  often  misinformation, 
rile  to  a  singer  for  dates  of  chief 
ants  In  her  oareer,  and  with  the  best 
entlons  in  the  world,  she  will  either 
1  unable  to  state  facts  or  will  give 
wrong  dates. 


Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  discussion 
concerning  the  dress  .that  dancers 
should  wear,  an  article  written  by  the 
Jate  John  Holllngshead  and  published 
in  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  of  Oct.  30, 
1993.  is  timely  and  interesting: 

"Fortunately  for  .the  newspapers,  a 
tonic  has  turned  up  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  eternal  discussion  on  'Fis- 
cal Reform,'  in  the  shape  of  the  dresses 
that  principal  dancers  wear  In  the  bal- 
let (substantial  or  incidental  ballet)  and 
find  most  convenient  to  work  in.  The 
topic  owes  its  existence  to  the  refusal 
of  Mile.  Samy  to  appear  in  a  dramatic 
costume  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  in  Parl3, 
In  harmony  with  the  period  and  charac- 
ter of  the  piece  In  which  she  had  to 
dance,  and  the  throwing  up  of  her  val- 
uable engagement. 

"Many  experts  have  given  written  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  freedom  of  movement,  apart  from  any 
pictorial  propriety,  this  class  of  opinion 
Beejns  to  favor  what  has  been  called 
ihe  'lamp-shade'  costume.  No  more 
ungraceful  costume  could  be  placed  on 
the  stage,  with  or  without  Its  artistic 
sui -poindings,  and  If  the  so-called  classi- 
cal school  of  dancing  cannot  exist  with- 
out such  a  cross  between  the  acrobat's 
fleshings  and  a  souffle  of  muslin  nt  for 
in  Oxrord  street  show  window,  there  Is 
■  00  occasion  to  go  back  to  Lumley's 
famous  pas  de  quatre  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  to  explain  the 
rise  and  fall  of  this  Milanese  form  of 
dancing. 

"From  its  introduction  into  England 
fn  the  ISth  century  it  encouraged  ridi- 
cule and  lustified  the  old  society  lady's 
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'"Skirt  and  serpentine  lancing  came 
fater,  though  skirt  dancing  win  known 
•nd  practised  at  the  King's  Theatre  In 
the  ISth  century.  Mile.  Bartolozzi  (Mine 
Vestrls)  sometimes  perrornie.1  it.  'Ser- 
pentine' dancing,  which  was  feeble  as 
dancing,  came  from  Now  York  to  the 
Alhambra  In  the  early  nineties,  the  per- 
former being  M!ss  .Jenny  .Joyce.  Her 
(race  and  beauty  gave  the  evolutions  a 
■Uccess  which  they  would  not  have 
earned  on  their  merits  . 

"Ballet  dancers,  brought  up  in  two 
oanlii'iea  of  tradition,  fight  against 
•skirt  dancing,'  and  favor  the  lamp- 
shade costume.  Our  nest  and  most 
graceful  dancer.  Mile  Gene*.  Is  in 
favor  of  tradition.  She  is  as  young  as 
She  Is  charming,  and  lias  time  to  learn 
much.  During  ray  second  directorship 
Of  the  Alhambra  I  had  Immense  dlffl- 
culty  with  Mile.  Tjegn;mi,  my  principal 
dancer,  to  persuodo  her  to  do  a  'skirt 
dance'  In  a  ballet.  I  succeeded,  and 
aha  succeeded,  much  to  her  astonish- 
ment. She  Is  now  prima  ballerina  asso. 
rota  at  the  Imperial  Theitre  of  Peters- 
burg, and  Is  In  every  way  worthy  of  her 
'position." 

In  connection  with  this.  It  Is  Interest- 
ting  to  note  that  Mr.  d'Annunz'o  was 

moved  to  write  the  text  of  a  ballet  by 
•tfce  thought  of  Ida  Rubinstein,  the 
.^fencer,  who  has  "long,  pointed  legs,  as 

pale  as  the  pistils  of  t  ie  lily." 

fJLThe  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  who  is 
aow  living  In  Toklo,  Japan,  sends  to 
Sue  Herald  the  program  of  an  orches- 
trfil  and  choral  concert  of  the  Toklo 
lomv  of  Music  given  on  Nov.  27. 


BniVh'»S'*Odysseus."  sung  by  Miss  Na- 
kallrna-  two  female  'choruses  of 
Bralvns  with  accompaniment  of  two 
horns  and  harp;  Weber's  overture  W. 
"Otferon  "  Mr  Reuter  was  the  pianist. 
Thi  program  book,  with  Japanese 
text  and  themes  In  notation.  Is  a  most 
elaborate  affair.  The  critic  of  the  Jap- 
anese Advertiser  wrote  apropos  of  the 
orograms-  "We  think  it  would  be  only 
a  courTesy  to  the  many  foreigners 
who  "regufarly  attend  these  concerts 
to  nave  them  In  Eugllsh  also.".  Mr. 
MacCauley  write.:  "Mr.  Junker  Is  do- 
ing wonders  with  the  Japanese  in 
efding  them  into  a  taste  for,  and  per- 
formance of.  western  music.  This  or- 
chestra was  composed  of  about  bo 
persons  The  chorus  numbered  about 
persons ■  ^  Japanese  were  in  at- 

tendance 3*  wire  e^huslastlc  listen- 
ers You  can  hardly  Imagine  the  dif- 
ference shown  by  the  Binglngr  of  M». 
Nakajlma  when  compared  ""h  "»« 
of  the   Geisha  among  her  country 

Xm"  W    Morrtasey    is    as  sliver 

his  entertaining  volume  of  rem  n.s- 
cences    "Noted  Men  and  Women  "  he 

Rarrvmore  or  even  Bllue  BurKe. 
now  h£  looks  forward  to  the  success  of 
his  daughter.  Miss  Grace  Morrissey.  who 
„as  £ interested  Daniel  Frohman  that 
!  ne  promises  to  put  her  on  the  ^eas 
'soon  as  she  is  prepared.  She  is  now 
studying  singing,  and  *^rat  *h°  ^™ 
time  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Fronman  s 
Cructlon  in  dramatic  art.  Miss  Mor- 
rissey is  the  great-great-granddaughter 
o,  Thomas  SulV  the  celebrated  portrait 
painter,  and  author  of  several  books  on 
the  drama. 

Miss  Fay  Cord.  *  soprano,  who  gave  a 
concert  here  last  Tuesday  night,  sang 
at  the  Worcester  festival  of  1907,  when 
she  was  announced  as  Miss  Mignon  au- 
relle.  She  was  born  at  Pes  Moines,  la. 
sang  before  she  was  in  her  teens,  took 
lessons  at  Drake  University  and  after- 
ward studied  In  Paris  and  Berlin.  At 
Worcester  she  pleased  by  her  youth  and 
nrettlnes*  and  she  sang  an  air  from 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  that 
was  not  beyond  her  ability.  She  has 
been  more  recently  known  in  Boston  as 
a  church  and  concert  singer,  but  she 
lives  now  In  New  York,  where  she  ha* 
taken  the  position  vacated  by  Mrs.  1 
Hlder-Kelsey.  Miss  Beaton,  who  played  j 
the  piano  at  the  concert  last  Tuesday, 
la  also  a.  western  woman  -coming  from 
Cleveland— who  has  composed  an  opera 
and  lesser  works.  1 

Mme.  Hchumann-Helnk,  who  will  sing 
here  at  '  the  performance  of  Verdi's 
"Requiem"  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  will  take  part  In  the  Bayreuth 
Festival  next  summer  and  remain  In 
Europe,  preparing  a  concert  repertory 
until  Dec.  L  She  will  hegln  a  concert 
tour  in  the  United  States  In  January. 

Mme.  Calve  has  been  singing  In  "Car. 
men"  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  In 
Calcutta.    A  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
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"Mme.  Calve  has  expressed  her  desire 
to  study  Indian  music  and  to  take  back 
a  repertoire  of  Indian  songe  to  sing 
In  London  next  season.  Her  tour  In  the 
far  East  Is  of  three  months'  duration. 
She  hss  also  bought  an  aeroplane  and 
Intends  to  enter  the  lists  on  her  re- 
turn to  France." 


Later  reports  of  the  performance  of 
"Salome"  In  London  put  in  still  clearer 
light  the  stupidity  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  censor's  expurgations.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  rialome.  In  girlish 
perversity,  exclaims  that  If  she  cannot 
kiss  the  lips  of  John  the  Baptist  while 
he  is  lh'lng,  she  will  kiss  them  when 
he  Is  dead.  and.  therefore,  she  make* 
of  Herod  her  well  known  request.  And 
what  words  were  substituted  for:  "I 
want  to  kiss  thy  lips  Jochnnaan"?  "I 
will  follow  you.  O  prophet!"  There  was, 
therefore,  no  point  to  the  climaxes,  but 
us  "Lancelot,"  In  the  Referee  points 
out,  there  was  the  suggestion  "that 
Salome  was  inclined  to  become  a  re- 
ligious convert,  which,  however  com-  I 
mendable.  Is  entirely  out  of  character' 
with  her  Subsequent  behavior,  and  is  a 
slur  upon  the  prophet,  who  should  have 
encouraged  her  repentance.  The  con- 
sequent inconsistencies  at  the  cln,se  of 
the  drama  are  still  more  glaring,  and 
result  in  the  whole  scene  being  uncon- 
vincing." 

"Lancelot"  also  says:  "Of  coarse,  it 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  a  dish  of  blood  Is  not  quite  sol 
nice'  as  ;i  severed  head,  and  I  yearned 
to  suggest  to  the  management  that  a 
halt-Quartern  loaf  with  a  towel  thrown 
over  it,  would  be  much  more  whole- 
some." 


Two  operas  by  Frederick  S.  Con- 
verse  of  Westwood  will  be  performed  1 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  this  sea-  1 
son.     "The  Sacrifice,"  a  tragic  opera ; 
with  the  scenes  laid  in  Mexico,  will 
he  performed  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage.     "The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  which 
will   be  performed   next  Friday,  was 
produced  in  Jordan  Hall,  Jan.  31,  1906, 
and  repeated  there.    It  has  also  been 
performed  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  comrany  In  New  York  (March 
18,  1910.) 

"The  Pipe  of  Desire"  is  described  as 
a  romantic  grand  opera.  It  is  in  one 
dot.  The  text  is  by  George  E.  Barton, 
i  an  architect  well  known  in  Boston 
I  where  his  family  lives,  but  he  is  prac- 
tising In  Denver.  The  story  is  sym- 
bolical and  may  be  briefly  told  as  fol- 

^IrTthe  first  days  of  spring  the  "little 
folk"  see  to  It  that  the  earth  Is  awak- 
ened snd  started  on  its  new  period  of 
life.   And  there  is  a  day  on  which  the  J 
elves   have   certain   privileges  whloh 
must  be  granted  by  their  ruler,  the  Old , 
One.  the  keeper  of  the  Pipe  01"  Desire. 
The  Lord  gave  this  pipe  to  Llllth,  the, 
!  first  wife  of  Adam,  and  she  in  Eden  . 
I  played  each  day  a  tune  which  Impelled 
ber  husband  to  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment.   Adam  Insisted  on  blowing  this 
1  pipe.    The  Lord  gave  him  his  desire. 
1  but  seat  him  out.  alone,  a  wanderer, 
and  put  the  pipe  In  the  keeping  of  the 
Old  One.  who  still  plays  on  It  in  the 
wlir.erness.    They  that  hear,  are  filled 
with  a  strange  unrest. 

Iolan  In  the  opera,  a  peasant,  sings 
as  he1  returns  from  foreign  lands, 
where  he  has  made  hie  fortune.  The 
elves  hear  him.  He  has  been  kind  to 
them  and  they  wish  to  reward  him, 
for  he  can  now  buy  a  farm  and  wed 
Naola,  his  bethrothed.  They  propose  to 
appear  unto  him  In  visible  shape.  The 
Old  One  rebukes  them,  but  they  claim 
their  right.  Iolan  Invites  them  to  his 
wedding  and  mocks  the  melancholy 
of  the  Old  One.  The  elves  are  shocked 
by  his  Irreverence1.  They  beg  their 
ruler  to  play  the  dunce  of  spring. 
Iolan  declares  that  any  pipe  would 
answer  the  purpose,  and  the  elves 
now  angry,  InstBt  thut  Iolan  be  made 
to  dance  against  his  will.  Enraged  he 
snatches  the  pipe  and  blows  on  It 
himself.  The  notes  are  discordant  un- 
til he  expresses  the  wish  to  play  the 
strain  within  hl«  soul.  The  pipe  be- 
gins to  play  of  Itself  snd  Iolan  sees 
In  a  vlBlon  his  cottage,  wife,  children, 
and  In  an  ecstasy  he  calls  for  Naoia 
to  come  to  him. 

:    The  Old  One  show  s,  by  playing,  that 
Naoia  is  In  bed.  stricken  with  fever, 
and  Iolan  sees  her  in  obedience  to  his 
piping,   rushing  through    forests  and 
Icy    streams.     She    ent'-rs,  delirious 
Thinking  she  is  already  his  wife,  she ; 
sings  of  their  h  1  opine- -1,  and.  exhaust- 
ed, dies,     iolan  cuises  the  Lord.  The 
elves  tell  him  that  it  was  he  who  killed  1 
her,  and  he  threat»ns  them.    They  beg  I 
the  Old  One  to  pipe  the  song  of  Win-, 
ter.    With  the  music  Iolan  sees  the, 
spring  fade,  the  summer  wane,  autumn 
snake  the  leuves  from  the  trees  and  all 
things  wither  away.    His  years  flit  by 
with  the  music  and  he  is  on  the  brink 
of  death.  "He  realizes  that  by  his  wil- 
ful Interference  with  well  ordered  laws 
and  his  Insistence  on  bis  own  desire, 
despite  his  ignorance  of  all  the  condi- 
tions, he  has  wrought  his  own  down-  \ 
fall    With  this  admission  he  sees  Naoia  1 
awaiting  him  above,  and  with  a  glad 
cry  he  springs  up,  calls  her  name,  and 
dies." 

Mr.  Converse,  when  the  opera  was 
flrsU  produced,  wrote  concerning  his 
musical  purpose.  The  treatment  Is  es- 
sentially lyric.  "The  opera  has  cer- 
tain characteristic  musical  motives 
which  are  used  throughout.  Although  ] 
very  freelv.  and  among  these  the  In- 
sidious tune  of  'The  Pipe.'  the  light- 
hearted,  self-confident  song  of  Iolan. 
the  warning  foreboding  phrase  of  the 
Old  One.  the  joyous  spring  motive  of 
the  elves,  and  the  tender  love  theme  of 
Naola.  are.  perhaps,  the  most  striking. 
They  are  developed  In  a  multitude  of 
I  ways  and  in  conjunction  with  the  dra- 


I  quote  from  the 
an  advertisement  01 
Argyll  street:  "Cor 
record  engagement 
enormous  expense, 
donna  from  the 
House.  Miss  Edyth 
the    last   scene  fn 
opera,  'Carmen.'  In 
will  be  assisted  u_. 
tenor." 


Referee  of  Dec.  11, 
The.  Palladium  In 
ling  on  Jan.  2,  the 
In    vaudeville,    at  . 
the   famous  prima  / 
vent  Garden  Opera; 
Walker,  presenting)  I 
>m    Bizet's  famous^ 
which  Miss  Walker'  I 
a  specially  selected/ 


CONCERTS  OF  THE,  WEEK. 

TOT5BDAY— 8tein«rt  Hull.  8:15  P.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  Benedict  lrltz  Gerald.  Beethoven, 
sonata,  op.  08,  "Waldatcln";  Brahms.  | 
scherzo,  op.  4.  El  flat  minor:  Schumnnn.  t 
Carnavat.  op.  0:  Liszt.  Two  legends:  St.  I 
Fronds  d'Asslsse  reaching  to  the  Birds  I 
and  St.  Francois  de  Paulo  YYulkiug  ou  the  ', 
Waves. 

Dorchester   High   School.   8   P.   M.  Mu- 
nicipal concert.  William  Hi«  nrd,  conductor  ; 
I.aehner.  overture,  "Turaiulot";  Raff.  "Er- 
icloerung."     from     string-    quartet,  ■  "Die 


ic  recitative,  the  free  lyric  and 
choral  periods,  from  the  musical  ma- 
terial of  the  work." 

The  music  of  "The  Pipe"  is  given 
mostly  to  the  bassett-horn.  A  celesta 
Is  also  Included  in  the  orchestral  equip- 
ment. 

When  the  opera  was  produced  In 
Jordan  Hall  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
Iolan,  George  Deane;  Naola,  Bertha 
Cushing  Child;  the  Old  One,  Stephen 
Townsend;  First  Sylph,  Alice  Bates 
Rice;  First  Undine,  Mabel  Stanaway; 
First  Salamander,  Richard  Tobin; 
First  Gnome,  Ralph  Osborne.  The  or- 
ohestra  was  made  up  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony players  led  by  Wallace  Good- 
rich; the  ohorue  was  from  the  opera 
school  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory. Robert  A.  Barnet  was  the  stage 
manager. 

The  singers  in  the  performance  in 
New  York  were  Mmes.  Homer,  Sparkes,  , 
fenelling  and  Messrs.   Martin,  White- 
.hill.   Hall   and   Wltherspoon.  Alfred 
Hertz  conducted. 

I  The  singers  on  Friday  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  will  be  Mmes.  Dereyne, 
jFieher,  Swartz  and  Messrs.  Martin, 
planchart.  Stroesco  and  Fomarl.  Wal- 
lace Goodrich  will  conduct.  The  per- 
formance will  be  preceded  by  one  of 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 

The  following  concerts  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  month  of  January.  Other 
"Chamber  Concerts"  will  be  added  to 
the  list  during  the  month: 
Jan.  4,  Chapman  school,  E  Boston. Chamber 

Jan.  6.  Roxbury  high  school  Orchestral 

Jan.  9.  West  Roxbury  high  school. .Chamber 

Jan.  10,  Dorchester  high  school  Orchestral 

Jan.  11,  Ford  Hall  Chamber 

Jan.  18,  Franklin  Union  Orchestral 

Jan.  17,  Girls'  Latin  school. .'  Orchestral 

Jan.  19.  S  Boston  high  school  Orchestral 

Jan.  20,  W.  Roxbury  high  school ..  .Orchestral 
Jan.  26.  Faneull  Hall  .Orchestral 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  services  of  Antony  Torello, 
a  double  bass  soloist,  whose  reputation 
in  continental  Europe  is  widely  known. 
Young  Torello  (for  he  Is  only  251  was 
born  in  San  Saturin  de  Nova.  In  the 
province  of  Catalonia.    At  the  age  of 


10  years  he  began  the  study  of  the 
double  bass.  At  the  age  of  14  years  he 
appeared  as  a  soloist  and  at  the  age  of 
22,  after  a  public  competition,  was  ap- 
pointed first,  contra-basslst  in  the  Grand 
Lyceum  Theatre  of  Barcelona,  with  the 
result  of  his  appointment  to  'the  chair 
of  contra-bass  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Isabella,  Since  that 
time  Torello  has  travelled  extensively. 
This  Is  his  tlrst  visit  to  the  United 
States. 


ttslnl.  and  a  fantasle  by  Vails.  Tno  UrV'-s 
r.awsrn.  Kslher.  Marlon  and  Violet,  will  > 
atng  trios  by  Offenbach  and  l.ynnex.  Louis 
C.  Elson  will  lecture. 
WEDNESDAY—  Stelnert  Hall.  S:ir.  P  M. 
Pianola  recital,  with  Carl  Webster,  "cellist, 
ai  soloist. 

Chapman  School.  R  P.  M  Municipal 
Chamber  Conceit.  Mrs.  Olive  Whltely, 
violinist;  Miss  Ida  McCarthy  Hilton,  violin- 
ist: Mrs.  Anna  Howe  Hunttlng,  'cellist 
and  William  H.  O'Brien,  baritone  Beetho- 
ven, alleKro  from  trio.  op.  l.  No:  J:  songs. 
Schubert.  "Who  Is  Sylvia'/":  Chase  "Sweet 
on  Thy  ShiniberinK  Ear".  Ponlatowajrl, 
"Yeomsn'a  VV'edilng  Sonir":  Verdl-l.lf/.t. 
paraphrase  on  "Rlgoleuo";  Mendelssohn, 
andante  from  trio,  op  49:  Scherzo:  violin 
solos:  Moazkuu'shl,  Oulturre,  Gcdard.  "En 
Regard  Ie  Clcl":  Rles.  T'erpetuum  Mobile: 
s.  ngs.  Tours,  "Mother  O'  Mine":  Metcalf.  I 
"Absent":  German.  "Rolling  Down  to 
Rio":  Gade.  andante  aud  tlimle  from  t'.lo. 
op.  42. 

Jordan  Hall.  S  P.  M.   Secc.nd  concert  of  ] 
the  Apollo   Club.    Mr.    Mollenhauer.    eon- f 
ductor.    Kueken.  I^oyal  Song:  Bferseck.  Son-  f 
tag:  Von  Othegraven.  Christ  Child's  t.n'  '  ■ 
hy;  Gounod,  duel  scene  from  "Fnuat":  Cad- 1 
man.  The  Blizzard:  Webbe.  Jennie  Kissed  ^ 
Me;  Dvorak.  Heartache;  Gounod.  Gloria  In  J 
Ivxcelsls.      Ahvln   Schroeder.   'cellist,    will  J 
play  plecer   by   Relneeki-,   Dvorak.  Perrln 
and  Cossmann. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:.'t0  P.  M..  12th,| 
public  rehearsal  •  f  the   Boston  Symphony! 
Orchestra.    Mr.    Fiedler,    conductor:    Misclia  1 
Klman.  soloist     See  special  notice. 

Roxbury  Hi^li  Sehoul.  S  P.  M.  Municipal  , 
concert.  William  Howard,  conductor.  Ron-  , 
sinl.  overture  10  "William  Tell";  Run".  "The  i 
Mill,"  from  "nie  Sehoenc  Muellerln'  :  pee- 
thoven.  andante  from  symphony  No.  3:  ] 
Schubert.  "The  Ki-1  King."    Vlrginio  Cap- 

!  '  nelonl.  baritone,  will  sing  the  Tcreador's 
Song  from  "Carmen"  and  Tessarln's  "Sog- 
nal."  Paul  M.  Brown,  "cellist,  will  play 
Servals"s  "O,  Cara  Meinorla."  Louis  C.  Elson 
will  lecture. 

1  SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.,  12th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
See  special  notice. 

CONCERT  NOTES. 

The  program  or  the  third  Knelsel  quar- 
tet eoncert  Tuesday.  Jan.  10,  in  dick- 
ering   Hall,    will    include  Ilubln  Gold- 
mark's  piano  quartet  (MS.  first  time  in 
Boston):  two  movements  from  Caetani's 
quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  VZ,  and  Beetho- 
ven's quartet  in  F  major,  op.  59,  No.  1. 
Charles  Anthony  will  be  the  pianist. 
The  program  of  t!ie  second  concert  ot 
!  the  Flonzaley  quartet  in  dickering  Hall 
1  Thursday  evening.   Jan.  26,  will  be  as 
I  follows:  Haydn,  quartet  in  G  minor,  < 
174,  No.  S;  Em.  Moor,  adagio  from  quf 
j  let,  op.  69;  1!    Wolf.   Italian  serenai 
I  Beethoven,  quartet  in  F  major,  op 
I  N'o.  7. 

!  Anton  Witek  will  he  the  soloist  at  t 
I  concert  of  th  >  Boston  Symphony  orclv 
lira   in    Sanders   Theatre,  ('ambrldj 

I  Jan.  19. 

:    The  progrr.ni   of   the  second  Beel 
lictluer   sonata   recital    (Miss  Carol 
5  Beebe   pianist.  Kdouard  Dethler,  viol 
I  istl,  in  ( 'bickering  Hall,  Tuesday,  J; 
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or;  Bach, 
sonata  1  nl 


last 


i  recital  In  Mkc  sam< 

Carolyn  Louise  WlUard  of  Chl- 
vho  g»\e  a  piano  recital  In  Stein- | 
U  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Willi  g've  > 
ai  In  the  saw  hall  an  afternoon 

Ttsa  Lehinunn,  the  celebrated 
will  give  «  concert  of  her 
"nmnosltions  In  Jordan  Hall  on 
L«S«y  ~  afternoon,  Jan.  is.  at  S 
.  She  will  he  assisted  by  a  quar- 
liss  Blanche  Tomlln.  soprano;  Miss 
»ve-Turr.er.  con -ratio;  Hubert  Bls- 

  Julleu  Henry,  baritone.  A 

ive  new  songs  will  be  given; 


gytnan  and  his  gnuulous  wife,  tApom- 
pous  lawyer,  all  disappointed  ft  the 
memorandum  that  Peter  left  conVern- 
Ing  gifts  to  them.  There  Is  a  faivifiil 
family  servant,  also  a  rlown.  for  lVter 
and  little  WlUem  were  going  to  At  ho 
circus  It  Peter  had  not  died.  It  \ay 
also  be  said  that  there  are  detalUtof 
business,  many  of  which  are  effect  Ye 
as  the  circus  music  heard  by  Will  ~ 
when  Peter's  ghost  is  in  the  roc 
when  the  boy  sleeps  just  before  t 
ghost  bears  him  beyond. 

The   admirable   stage    setting,  tl 
management    of    lights,    the  intlnlf 
enre  in  detail  all  contributed  to  th  j 
indisputable  success  of  the  perform  j 
once;  but  th"  drama  would  have  madi 
its  way  even  if  It  had  not  been  sc 
well  mounted  and  played. 

For  the  theme  Itself  Is  most  engross- 
ing, and  to  those  who  derU-o  their  ac- 
quaintance with  science  from  articles  in 
popular  magazines  the  treatment  Is  con- 
vincing. It  is  not  necessary  to  be  se- 
verely scientific  or. to  be  lordly  as  an 


.',    agnostic  In  discussing  the  drama.   It  Is 
..tlons  from  "The  Daisy  Chain,    >  belter  t0  regard  "The  Return  of  Peter 
•  a    ••  and  the  "GoldeW  Grimm"  as  purely  fantastical  and  there- 
'The  Persian  Garden    ai      ^       ^  ftl|  (ol.g  the  lnore  enjoyable.  The  play  Is  no 
BSdiold."     Tickets   ma>  ,  mnr~  rpni  ,han         or  Pan."  than  any 


lall. 


David'  Warfield  in  "The  Return 
of  Peter  Grimm,"  an 
Unusual  Play. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


more  real  lhan  "Peter  Pan,"  than  any 
wondrous  tale  In  the  "Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night."  Any  treatment  of  the 
probability  of  a  future  life  and  the 
nature  of  that  life  will  hold  an  audi- 
ence, provided  the  treatment  take  a 
dramatic  form,  nor  does  it  matter  how 
conventional  this  form  may  be. 

Only  once  is  the  play  dangerously  near 
dulness,  and  that  Is  when  the  Doctor  is 
quoting  names  of  psychical  explorers  and 
titles  of  psychical  treatises,  throwing 
them  at  poor  Peter's  head.  Mr.  B fiasco's 
LIS   STREET   THEATRE— F^rst     skm  pilots  nim  aiong  a  dangerous  coast 
.rmance  on  any    stage  of  "The  Ke- j    on  wnlcn  theoretical  playwrights,  men 
..rn  of  Peter  Grimm."  a  play  in  three  |    _s  — „..«.i..,  +« 
ads  by   David  Belasco.    Produced  by  j 
Mr.  Belasco.  Cast: 

Peter  Grimm  :  David  Warfield 

Frederik   John  Salnpollsl 

James  Hart  man  Thomas  Meighan 

Andrew   MacPherson  Joseph  Bronn.in 

Rev    Henrv  Batholommey. .  \Vi)liam BffiiS 

CoL  Tom  Lain™  John  F.  Webber 

•jvniem   Percy  Helton 

Kathrien    Janet  Dunbar 

Mrs   Batholommey  Marie  Bates 

jlarta   Marie  P.elchardt 

The   Clown...  ...Tony  Beran 

'  Mr  Belasco  in  this  play  said  good-by 
to  realism.  In  his  "Rose  of  the  Rancho" 
the  introduction  of  a  creaking  wheel- 
barrow excited  the  admiration  of  the 
public.  Other  dramatists  might  have 
used' a  wheelbarrow,  but  only  Mr.  Be- 
lnsco  would  have  made  it  creak.  "Ah!" 
s:iid  the  audience,  "this  is  realism." 
Mr.  Belasco  in  "The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm"  has  also  said  good-by  to  thrill- 
ing scenes  and  hair-breadth  escapes 


of  mere  ideas,  would  surely  come  to 
grief.  Perhaps  there  are  too  many 
opinions  on  the  conduct  of  life,  gently 
platitudinous,  amiably  commonplace,  but 
they  do  not  disturb  the  spectator,  who 
is  wondering  whether  death  Is  only  a 
transfer  and  promotion.  Whether  his 
egoism  will  be  compliment  2d  by  individ- 
uality In  another  world,  the  continuance 
of  labor,  and  the  renewed  fellowship 
with  those  who  have  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Warfield  in  the  first  act  was  the 
familiar  Mr.  Warfield  of  the  plays  that 
have  made  him  famous  and  beloved  by 
thousands.  He  had  a  difficult  task  in 
the  acts  that  followed.  An  actor  of 
less  poise,  less  personal  force,  less  com- 
petent to  express  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness, might  easily  have  been  tedious  or 
grotesque. 

The  support  was  excellent  from  Mr. 
Sainpolis  as  the  blackguard  Frederick 
to  Mr    Bevan  as  the  clown,  shouting 

 .  >   -  *      .1  -1   +1.  .  ~  V. 


g  scenes  and  hair-breadth  escapes.  {he   a{tractions   of   the   show  through 

Th"  idea  of  a  dead  man  returning  as  ^  window  xhe  iernarkaible  imper- 
a  ghost  to  his  home,  seeing  the soriat[0n  of  the  boy  Willem  by  Percy 

Ing  out  of  commands  made  by  him  oe-  n  should  not  pass  without  a  spe- 


fore  hi*  death  and  the  wretched  results 
of  his  foolishness  or  crime,  and  endea- 

.  voring  to  right  wrongs  or  expose  vll- 
lanv,  is  not  a  new  one  in  fiction.  Mr. 
Belasco  says  that  the  idea  of  this  play 
was   suggested   to   him    by   Cecil  De 

•■  Mille.  and  conversations  with  the  late 
William  James  and  the  works  of  Prof 


Helton  should  not  pass  without  a  spe 
cial  word   of  praise.     It  was   a  hard 
part  to  play,  and  It  is  not  easy  to  im- 
agine it  played  otherwise  or  better. 

There  was  loud  and  long-continued  ap- 
plause after  each  act.  Messrs.  War- 
field  and  Belasco  refused  wisely  to  ac- 
cept a  curtain  call  after  the  second  act. 


%-llliam  James  and  the  works  of  Prof  j  hejr  tnanks  after  the 

lyslop  aided  him.  And  in  the  first  act    D»s  ^« 
r.    MacPherson    shows    a    wide  ac- 


quaintance with  the  researches  and 
writings  of  English,  French  and  Ameri- 
can explorers  in  psychical  research. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  Mr.  Be- 
lasco's  new  play  Is  another  one  of  the 
pseudo-scientific  school  and  adopt  a  pa- 
tronizing air,  or  to  dismiss  the  drama 
as  a  storv  of  seduction,  spooks  and  an 
abnormally  sensitive  little  boy.  This 
would  not  be  fair  either  to  Mr.  Belasco 
or  to  the  large  audience  that  was  deeply 
Interested  last  night. 

Mr.  Belasco  is  a  shrewd  playwright, 
well  versed  in  all  stage  effects;  a  man 


This  play  will  run  two  weeks.  "The 

Spendthrift"  will  be  produced  a  week 
from  next  Monday. 

PARK  THEATRE. 

"Arsene  Lupin"  Presented  for  First 
Time  in  Boston. 


NETHERSOLE  PLAYS 


PARK   THEATRE— First  production 
In  Boston  of  "Arsene  Lupin,''  a  play  in 
l  stage  enects;  a  ma"    four  acts  by  Francis  de  Crolsset  and 
that  has  studied  the  psychology  of  audi-  I  Maurice  Le  Blanc.    Chief  persons  in 
eiices.   In  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm"    the  cast: 

he  has  taken  themes  that  must  appeal    Duke  0f  charmerace  William  Courtenay 

irresistibly  to  the  public  If  only  through   Guerchard  Sidney  Herbert 

curiosltv.      Does    the    soul    live    after    Mens.  Gournay-Martin  Chiles  Hartury 

death'  _is  there  Individual  immortality?  :  m.gUtratc.  .^.^.rmHo. 

Can  the  dead  return,  be  seen  and  heard,  !  ^he  janltor  Louis  Bagan 

exert  an  influence  for  good  or  evil?  Sonla  Kritchnofe  Virginia  Hammond 

The  story  of  the   drama   is  simple.  ,  «  C/^jSSSSfSi 

Peter  Grimm,   a  rich,   benevolent,   ob-    ^h^e  janitor's' wife'.  Frances  Comstock 

stinate  Dutchman,  raising  flowers  and 

vegetables  in  a  village  of  New  York. 

wishes  his  adopted  daughter  to  marry 

his  nephew  Frederik,  who  has  seduced 

a  servant  girl  and  proposes  after  his 

nncle  dies  to  lead  a  joyous  life.  His 

little  boy  is  living  at  Grimm  Manor  and 

no  one  but  the  father,  and  possibly  a 

servant,  know  the  secret  of  his  birth. 

Peter  has  a  friend.  Dr.  MacPherson.  who 

is  apparently  an  active  member  of  the 
American    branch    of   the   Society  of 

Psychical  Reasearch.    Peter  laughs  at 

his  theories.   The  two  make  a  contract: 

which  ever  one  dies  first  will  endeavor 
to  return  to  confound  the  other.  Peter, 
having  put  Fredeik's  hand  in  that  of 
Kathrien,  dies  suddenly,  though  Mac- 
Pherson knew  that  his  friend  had  an 
incurable  disease. 

Frederik  as  soon  as  he  Is  wedded 
purposes  to  sell  the  property.  He  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  his  deserted 
sweetheart  the  day  before  the  wed- 
ding. Peter  returns.  He  attempts  to 
make  hie  new  wishes  known.  No  one 
sees  him.  although  his  presence  Is 
vaguely  felt  by  some.  He  cannot  give 
the  doctor  a  message,  but  the  little 
boy,  who  has  been  sick  of  a  fever, 
he:;r«  him  and  Is  the  means  of  expos- 
ing Frederik  and  bringing  Kathrien 
and  her  lover  Hartman  together.  The 
boy.  after  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission, 
at  last  sees  Peter,  who  takes  him  with 
*  htru.  ■■  'tar-iyr-  'i.  9 
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Maeterlinck's  Drama  Presented 

SHUBERT    THEATRE  -  First  per-1 

formance  In  Boston  of  "Mary  M«£', 

lene"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Maurice 

Maeterlinck.  Translation  by  Alexander 

TeixeiradeMattos.  Ca.t^  ^ 

Lucius  \eruB   Arthur  Forrest 

Annoeus  Si. anus  Charles  B.  Han-ford  | 

I  Applus   Frederick  Ame3 

Coellus   Wilfrid  Roger 

Lazarus. ••   A    B.  imeson 

Joseph ,  of  Arlmathea        .  .b|^  Neth,!rgoie 

years" ago  the  adaptation  of  j 
a  drama  by  Paul  Heyse  was  presented 
to  the  American  public.  It  was  the 
usual  plot.  A  representative  type  of 
•degraded  womanhood  is  introduced. 
She  sees  the  Sayiour  and  is  trans- 
formed  from   Mary,   the   sinner,  into 


Mary.    !  tic   repentant  and   !<  one. 

She  will  devote  her  Ufe  to  penitence 

and  prayer.    This  Is  the  Magdalene  of 

mediaeval  saint-lore. 

Maeterlinck  a*suros  his  public  that 
not  a  "cue  of  similarity"  can  bo  found 
in    the    two    works.      Maeterlinck  is 

never  concerned  with  the  rattle  of 
theatrical  machinery.  His  Mary  Mag- 
dalene is  the  triumph  of  the  Intelli- 
gent vision  of  a  woman-soul. 
"  Even  before  she  sees  the  Nazarene,  she 
Is  a  soul  at  unrest  trying  to  find  her- 
self She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  as 
splendid  as  the  Shulamite.  She  Is  a  fulJr 
souled  woman,  hence  her  woe.  She  is  oy 
no  means  a  mero  courtesan.  Maeterlinck 
does  not  comment  upon  her  past. 

The  scene  opens  In  th3  gardens  of  the 
Roman  sage.  Silanus.  Ho  Is  conversing 
with  Verus  a  Roman  soldier  who  loves 
Mary  Magdalene.  She  comes  from  her 
villa  to  the  gardens  of  Silanus  and  de- 
nounces herself  to  Verus. 

The  adjacent  garden  resounds  with  the 
cries  of  the  Nazarene's  followers.  He  is 
heard  speaking  the  BeatltudssL  Mary 
Magdalene  does  not  say  I  vv.ant  to 
hear"  but,  with  double  meaning,  she 
9avs  "I  want  to  see."  The  mob  turns  on 
her  Cries  of  "The  Roman  woman. 
Stone  her!  Stone  her!"  Verus  rushes  to 
defend  her.  The  voice  is  heard  ;  "He  that 
fs  without  sin,"  etc.  The  stones  drop.  Mar, 
Magdalene  has  ssen  a  glimmer  of  her 

trActSetwo.  in  its  love  scene  between 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Verus,  u IP»« 
ically   beautifully.     Here   Is   her  first] 
victory  over  herself.    She  loves  Verui 
with  a  pure  love.    The  tragedy  begins 
She  begs  response  of  soul.   Verus  offers 
bodily  protection.     She  "peaks  truths, 
Verus  mouths  materialism.    Her  life  If 
emerging  from  the  unrest  of  shadow© 
tS   into   the   silent   intelligence  o 
light.    She  Is  so  truly  loving  that  sh 
does  not  sense.hls  warped  vision.  Maet 
erlinck  is  subtle  in  the  irony  of  con 
trasts    This  act  Is  the  miracle  which  l 
woman's  intelligence  is  working  for  her- 
self out  of  herself,  a  more  rea  miracM 
than  the  mere  revivifying  of  the  shell 
ot    Lazarus,     Verus    looks   upon  the 
Nazarene  as  his  rival.  She .longs  for , 
Verus  to  understand,  but  he  Is  dull- 

WThed'last  scene  is  In  the  room  of  the 
Last  Supper.     A  mob,   for  whom  he 
"miracle"  has  achieved  nothing,  fill  the 
room      The   Nazarene   has   been  con- 
demned  to   die.     The    "Piracies  are 
cringing    in    terror.     Mary  Magdalene 
alone  rises  to  the  event.  Her  only  hope 
is  in  Verus    who  offers  to  save  this 
Nazarene,  whom  he  thinks  she  loves 
at  the  price  of  her  surrender  to  himself. 
The  swaying  of  the  balance  here  is  not 
unlike    the    crisis-conflict    in  "Monna 
Vanna."    Slowly  Mary  Magdalene  com- 
prehends.   The  bands  loosen.  The  only 
crucifixion  would  be  the  crucifixion  of 
intelligence  within  herself.     "I  cannot 
Plunge  the  flame  into  the  mire  to  save 
the  lamp."   Verus  goes  out  to  join  the 
screeching  mob.  Mary  Magdalene  stands 
motionless,  illumined  by  the  light  from 
the  departing  torches. 

There  is  no    suggestion    of  religious 
feeling  on  the  writer's  part.   The  play 
is   concerned   with   the  triumph   of  a 
woman-soul,     whose    Intelligence  and 
courage  expand  to  the  crisis  and  beyond 
It    Maeterlinck's  Magdalene  is  a  great 
character.   The  accidents  of  life  are  re- 
corded by  her  reason  and  judged  by  her 
intelligence.  The  experience  chisels  her 
character,  polishes  it.   When  the  crisis 
comes   events  do  not  Impose  upon  her  ; 
nobility  of  soul.   Most  women  cling  to  i 
their  own  shell.   They  rivet  their  gaze! 
on  a  looking-glass  and  their  chief  con-] 
cern  Is  that  the  features  do  not  change. 
Mary  Magdalene  sought  to  expand  the 
features  and  the  function  of  her  life.  It 
Is  because  she  wants  to  see  that  she 
does  see. 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was 
not  artistically  or  even  dramatically 
speaking,  Maeterlinck's  drama.  Sub- 
tlety was  entirely  lacking.  It  was  a 
sort  of  redramatization  of  Maeterlinck's 
play  Devices  were  contrived  whose  aim 
was'  to  make  the  play  more  dramatic. 
I*  became  a  biblical  drama.  Maeterlinck 
wTote  a  forceful,  clear-cut  evolution  of 
a  woman's  character. 

Miss  Nethersole  was  not  distinct  in 
the  evolution.    She  missed  the  pathos 
of  the  second  act  and  many  dramatic 
opportunities  of  the  last  act.    She  has 
mannerisms  of  gesture  and  of  speech, 
which  become  monotonous;  nevertheless,' 
at  times  she  rises  to  a  really  convlnc- 
ing  power.    It  was  not  a  great  charac- 
terization   of    Mary    Magdalene,    how-  j 
ever.  The  first  acts  lacked  imagination, 
the  last  dramatic  power. 
As   the   performance   progressed  the 
|  enthusiasm  and   interest   of   the  audi- 
ence increased.    The  musical  accompa- 
'  niment  was  not  an  addition  to  the  per- 
formance. 

Marie  Cahill  will  come  to  the  Shubert 
next  Monday  for  threb  weeks  in  "Judy 
Forgot,"  a  musical  comedy.  The  seat 
sale  opens  today. 


Verdi's  "Otcllo"  Presented 

Alda  as  Desdemona. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 1  ~  Verdi's 
••Otello."    Mr.  Contl  conducted. 

Giovanni  '/.enatello 

tudlo   Giovanni  Polcse 

Iago  ■  ■  'yif ,,e0  Devaux 

I'asslo  »«•    stroesco 

Rmlerlgo  .  .        ;  ■[■•;■ r'„'m'  Mardones 


.Jose  Maidones 
. .  .Atllllo  ruK-lnl 
FreclerU-k  Huddy 
Franc"  Alda 
Maria  Claossem 


Rcitlerlg 
Lodovlco. 

Montano  

A  herald  

Desdemona .  . . 

E,Thanks  to  "the '  excei^nce"and  variety 
of  its  performances,  this  m»stcrI'l.e!^ 
of  VeXs  maturity  Is  being  accorded 
the  favor  It  so  richly  merttt.  Anothg 
large  audience  gave  much  ^ide"c^°n 
Its  Pleasure.   There  were  "any  curtain 

night's  cast   from  what  has  hitherto 

been  offered.  «„iov,oil 
Mr.  Polese  gave  a  oarefully  flnlshed 
impersonation,   laying  perhaps  rather 
more   emphasis   on   those   aspects  o 
Iago's  character  whereLofJiaieJulim- 
port    While  his  voice  IsnoTconT!>^- 
ous'for  size  or  beauty,  it  Is  me  low 
and  responsive  to  his  demands  upon  it 
tor  dramatic  variety  of  colon  And  vo- 
cally, too,  when  his  music  halted  for 
I  a  purelv  lyric  moment,  as  In  his  rela- 
tion of  "the  dream  of  Cassio  to  Otello 
he  achieved  much  that  was  memorable 
The  Desdemona  of  Mme.  Alda  seems 
'to  be  increasing  in  depth  and  Powell 
Hitherto  she  has  given  her  best  in  the 
last  act.    Last  night  her  defence  of  her-  | 
self  In  answer  to  Otello's  brutal  and, 
feverish   questioning  in   the  th Ird  act 
especially  her  cry  that  he  is  making  her 
I  shed  her  first  tears,  was  of  impassioned 

1  beauty.  imr,re<!- 
I    Mr.  Zenatello  was  hardly  as  impres 
sive  as  before  at  the  close  o    act  on  - 
but  his  singing  of  his  soliloquy  after  his 
scene  with  Desdemona  just  referred  to 
and  his  singing  in  his  death  scene >  he 
appears  as  the  conventional  villain  than 
has     been     the     case     in     the  pie- 
vious    performances    this    season.  He 
adopted   with   rather   monotonous  fie- 
quency  the  tags  of  melodrama,  a  rolling 
eve   a  gloating  smile  and  the  like,  yet 
there  were  many  admirable  moments 
as  in  his  differentiation  of  action  during 
Otello's  attacks  on  Desdemona  toward 
the  close  of  the  third  act. 

The  first  time,  .whe/e  Otello  all  but 
strikes  his  wife,  u^^ur^^^L 


GRA.ND  OPERA  HOUSE  -  "East  j 
I  Lynne."  a  melodrama  in  five  acts.  The 


STwT  oYeT  sl^and  «g» 
mona  falls,  lago  is  for  the  moment 
shaken  out  even  of  his  own  self-interest 
and  evil  pleasure,  and  shows  humanity 
enough  to  suffer  at  leas    a  shock .  o 

ferin^r^ 

S™  with  Mme.  Lipkowska  and  Mr. 

Constantino.  * 

MackayeV^Scarecrow"  Given 
by  Edmund  Breese  and  an^ 
Able  Company.  ^ 

f,   \* 

TREMONT  THEATRE  "The  Scare- 
crow" or  -The  Glass  of  Truth,"  a  p  ay 
Tfour  acts,  by  Percy  Mackaye.  First 

professional  presentation  here.  The  prln-; 

clpal  characters  in  ^e  cast:^  ^ 

Goody  Rlckby  Edmund  Breese 

Dickon  w',;s  Beatrice  Irwin 

Rachel  Merton.  Ear;e  Browne 

Richard   Talb°tv::i;  Brlgham  Boyce 

Justice  Gllead  Merton  j-rank  Belcher 

Ca!Pt-  wBaf  an  earnest'  and  dramatical 
successful   attempt   to   stage    a  jj 
written    and    interesting  play. 
|  fortunately   the   greater  part  of  1 
,  audience     expected    something    »  1 
*Tne  Wizard  of  Oz."     So  they  we) 
(puzzled  and  not  much  enterta ined  b 
Mr.  Mackaye's  "tragedy  of  the  ludlc 
rous."    It  is  to  be  feared  that  other 
audiences  will  be  similarly  affected- 
;    m  a  New  England  town  toward  the, 
!  end  of  the  17th  century  Goody  Rlckby 
'Twite*,  builds  a  scarecrow,  and  Dickon, 
otherwise  the  devil,  endows  It  with  llM 
j  >,i~,    "T.ord  Ravensbane,  to 
They  send ^ ^*£e KQf  Jus,ice  Mer- 

E&?  Rachel  love  him  b^-^; 

atReadPithisanpdlaTls  greatly  entertah 
,„rstged.  there  is  enough  about^t  / 


cast: 


Archibald  Carlyle  

Sir  Francis  Levison. 
lLord  Mont  Severn... 

I  Bichard  Hare  

Mr.  DM  

Officer  

Cornelia   Marguerite  Allen  I 

Hare   cramer  I 


 Joseph  Henly' 

.  William  Devoey 
. .  .  Thomas  Hay  ■ 
.Fred  Baugh  , 
.Alfred  Allen  I 
...Ctrarles  Green! 
.  Mav  Goldln  1 


Barbara  Hare  ..Aline  Crame,  . 

Lady  isaheUe  and  Mme!  Vine.  .Estelle  Al'en  j 


ing;  stagea.  x.».«  "  ^'f^  to  hold 
the  bizarre  and  the  tieira  <■ 

animated   scarecrow,   a  prettj    Bd  i 
SevU  tend  of  masquerade,  and  *    \ ,  , 
hypocrite   caught   in    the  Pit 
digged,  but  to  no  plain  end.  ing 
Tnere  are  moments  when  the  the 
of  the  unearthly,  as  exemplified  ws. 
leering    Dickon,    st'rs  ana 


are  thrills  In  the  eerTeiaughter 
J  the  Trltch  and  her  familiar  chuckling 
I;    the  man  they  have  built  of  odds 
Hid  ends    Sometimes  Dickon,  lurking 
nlnoosly,  after  the  manner  of  stage 
(<Pds.  behind  his  puppet,  creates  an 
tmosphere  of  the  unearthly. 
The  song  Kavensbane  sings,  with  the 
wing  of  mysterious  crows  scraping  an 
;-oly  accompaniment,  is  a  novel  and 
ectlve  dramatic  Idea.  The  magic  glass 
put  to  odd  and  Ingenious  use.  In  these 
ings  the  piece  Is  dramatically  vigorous, 
Imd  It  does  not  entirely  fail  to  create 
|om»thlng  of  the  air  of  the  witch  times. 
But  it  does  not  deal  with  things  which 
the  ordinary  man  cares  about. 

As  an  example  of  what  the  able  actor 
and  stage  manager  can  do  with  material 
which  promises  little  but  difficulties,  the 
performance  Is  worthy  of  praise.  None 
of  the  problems  offered  by  the  play 
failed  of  satisfactory  solution.  Dickon 
was  hauled  by  his  ear  from  the  midst 
of  the  smithy  Are;  he  appeared  from 
the  pages  of  a  great  Bible;  the  scare- 
crow was  smoothly  transformed  Into  a 
man-  the  crows  cawed  their  discor- 
dancies as  the  playwright  meant  they 
should.  Costuming,  settings,  all  were 
appropriate  and  fitting. 

Mr.  Breese  portrays  Dickon  with  skill. 
He  brings  out  sharply  his  sardonic 
humor,  perhaps  his  most  notable  char- 
acteristic; nor  does  he  neglect  to  make 
him  smack  of  sulphur.  He  manipulates 
the  first  act  a  tail  of  marvel- 
lous reality.  Later,  In  coat  and 
breeches,  he  lurks  and  lingers,  hides, 
appears,  whispers  and  suggests— all  in 
the  most  sinister  fashion.  Not  the 
least  praiseworthy  thing  about  Mr. 
Breese' s  acting  was  the  way  he  subor- 
dinated mere  physical  difficulties  to  his 
effort  to  make  his  character  actual. 

Though  the  "star"  part  is  another's, 
Mr.  Belcher's  task  and  the  manner  of 
its  carrying  out,  entitle  him  to  as  much 
distinction.  As  the  scarecrow,  gradu- 
ally quickened  into  life,  then  awakened 
to  understanding,  love,  and  at  the  last| 
despair  in  his  hopeless  husk-and-broom- 
frttck  self,  *  played  with  power  and 
feeling.  His  long  soliloquies  before  the 
glass  In  which  he  saw  his  mocking 
image  were  appealing. 

Goody  Blckbv  seems  of  a  little  harder 
stuff  than  Miss  Fischer  made  her,' 
though  she  acted  acceptably.  Miss 
Irwin  was  a  pretty  and  generally  capa- 
ble Bachel.  The  others  did  successfully 
all  expected  of  them. 

The  applause  was  fractionally  enthu- 
siastic Mr.  MacKaye  responded  to  calls 
for  the  author  with  a  speech  of  half  a 
dozen  words. 

Friday  evening  will  be  Harvard  nlghl 
at  the  Tremont.  Next  week,  "The  Fol- 
lies of  1910."  Seats  go  on  sale  today. 

MARGINAL  NOTES. 


of  musical  comedy,  and  a  capital  por^ 
tmyal  of  Dick  Swlveller  and  the  Mar-  ' 
chloness  were  contributed.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  the  artful  Swlveller  in  the  minutest 
detail,  and  Miss  Marshall  visualized  the 
Marchioness  with  fine  regard  for  her 
fearsomeness. 

Ethel  Green,  better  known  for  her 
work  in  musical  comedy,  made  a  de- 
cided Impression.  Her  personality  and 
voice  make  her  act  attractive.  Her  lm. 
personation  of  bashful  childhood  is 
happy  and  convincing. 

Hoey  and  Lee  were  seen  in  their 
new  character  sketch,  "The  Hebrew 
Policemen,"  a  rapld-ftre  conversa- 
tional act  that  concludes  with  some  de- 
cidedly entertaining  parodies.  It  is 
snappy  and  original. 

Jean  Bedinl  and  Roy  Arthur  have 
a  juggling  act  that  brought  more  re- 
sponse from  the  audience  than  any 
number  on  the  bill. 

The  Four  Song  Writers — Shishler, 
O'Donnell,  Heath  and  Benkhart — play 
and  sing  their  own  compositions  and 
contribute  an  enjoyable  number. 

James  Neil  and  Edythe  Chapman 
brought  out  many  laughs  in  their 
sketch,  "The  Lady  Across  the  Hall," 
They  were  assisted  by  Howard  Wind- 
sor. 

Some  fine  dancing  numbers  were  a 
part  of  the  act  of  Hathaway,  Kelly  and 
Mack.  Much  graceful  back  kicking 
that  seems  to  give  way  to  the  more 
easier  forward  movements  of  some  of 
our  dancers  of  repute  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye  In  its  ease  and  rhythm. 

The  Van  Der  Koos  were  funny  In  their 
8lelght-of-hand  and  their  burlesque, 
"Felix,  the  Mlnd-readlng  Duck."  as  was 
the  acrobatic  trick  act  of  the  Sebas- 
tian   Merrill  Company. 


MR.  FITZGERALD'S  RECITAL 


Young  Pianist  Plays  In  Steinert  Hall 
to  a  Friendly  Audience. 


A  volume  containing  six  cantos  of 
Byron's  "Don  Juan"  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion recently.  Though  It  was  an  odd 
volume  It  brought  a  comparatively 
high  price,  for  Its  margins  were  en- 
riched by  notes  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Thackeray.  Some  of  these 
notes  were  In  cipher;  some  were  In 
French.  It  was  said  ot  Coleridge  that 
as  a  borrower  of  books  he  repaid  the 
confidence  of  the  lender  In  a  princely 
manner,  for  he  annotated  each  book 
with  wise  and  witty  observations,  no 
matter  how  slight  the  inherent  worth 
of  the  volume.  The  implication  Is  of 
course  that  Coleridge  returned  the 
books  to  the  lenders.  For  the  ordi- 
nary borrower  to  pencil  a  margin, 
Whether  it  be  to  write:  "Too  true!" 
or  "Bosh!"  or  to  correct  a  date  or  any 
misstatement,  la  a  gross  liberty.  Who 
would  not  have  willingly  lent  his 
Choicest  books  to  Thackeray,  who  was 
n  the  habit  of  annotating  his  own? 
lenator  Evarts  possessed  a  volume 
hat  might  well  have  tempted  any 
>il)lloklept.  It  was  an  exquisite  little 
idition  of  Horace,  Thackeray's  favor- 
ite poet,  published  by  Klnnln-Dldotof 
Paris,  charmingly  illustrated.  This 
copy  belonged  originally  to  Thacker- 
ay, who  had  decoratod  flyleaves  and 
margins  with  notes  in  a  minute  hand- 
writing and  also  with  sketches  and 
caricatures.  Thackeray  gave  thla 
Horace  to  a  friend,  who  in  turn  gave 
It  to  Henatcir  Evarts.  Nor  was  it  kept| 
mder  lock  uml  key;  it  was  on  a  oeti- 
:re  table  in  the  Senator's  house  at 
"Windsor,  Vt.,  a  prey  to  any  biblio- 
maniac who  knew  only  nine  of  the 
Coramandm.en.ia,  i  J 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Benedict  FItz  Gerald  gave  a  piano  re. 
cltal  last  evening  In  Steinert  Hall.  There 
was  a  very  friendly  audience  of  good 
size.  The  program  was  as  follows : 
Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  i3.  "Waldsteln," 
Brahms.  Scherzo  op.4,  e  flat  minor; 
Schumann.  "Carnaval :"  Liszt.  St.  Fran- 
cois d'Asslse  preaching  to  the  Birds.  St. 
Francois  de  Paule  Walking  on  the 
Waves. 

When  Mr.  FItz  Gerald  is  older  he  will 
rot  arrange  a  program  after  the  manner 
of  this  one.  He  will  recognize  the  north: 
and  the  charm  of  little  pieces.  There 
will  be  at  least  one  or  two  of  Chopln'a 
compositions.  A  young  pianist,  not  far 
distant  from  his  teacher,  is  Inclined  to 
play  at  once,  when  he  mrros  before  the 
public,  all  the  more  difficult  pieces  he 
has  .studied.  He  wishes  to  show  what 
he  can  do.  He  rides  ull  his  battle  horses 
at  once,  as  Robert  StlcKtiey  rode  eight  or 
more  horses  in  the  old  days  of  Lint's 
circus.  Rut  Mr.  Stlekiicy  began  with 
one  horse  at  a  time. 

In  his  pursuit  of  mechnni»m.  Mr.  Fill 
Gerald  has  apparently  forgoiten  that 
beauty  of  tone  Is  the  one  thing  to  be 
desired  in  playing  any  Instrument. 
Pianists  In  their  desire  to  be  brilliant 
and  Impressive  often  forget  this,  and 
the  piano  under  their  hands  Is  sullen 
or  rebellious;  It  will  not  give  up  Its 
secrets:  it  will  not  aid  the  player.  There 
were  moments,  as  In  the  slow  movement 
of  the  sonata  and  in  tlio  "Chopin"  sec- 
tion of  the  "Carnaval"  when  Mr.  Fit! 
Gerald  showed  that  he  could  play  ex- 
pressively and  with  a  sense  of  color,  but 
as  a  rule  his  performance  was  rather 
hard  and  metallic.  He  Is  not  yet  ais- 
thetlcally  prepared  for  an  Interpretation 
1  of  the  "Carnaval."  It  Is  a  poetic,  not  a 
bravura  piece.  Nor  is  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald 
ready  to  Interpret  the  sonata.  There 
was  little  elasticity  in  his  rendering  of 
the  first  and  last  movements.  His  motto 
seemed  to  be:  "All  orders  executed  with 
neatness  and  dispatch." 

Mr.  FItz  Gerald  has  no  doubt  studied 
diligently,  for  he  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain mechanical  proficiency.  He  could 
better  his  playing  of  chords;  he  could 
gain  a  fuller  tone  If  his  arms  and  wrists 
were  more  devitalized.  But  he  has 
studied  to  some  purpose.  It  should  now 
be  his  aim  to  acquire  the  art  of  singing 
a  melody,  to  learn  a  true  rubato  and 
not  to  make  sudden  changes  In  tempo, 
thinking  thus  to  play  with  expression, 
and,  above  all,  to  be  master  of  eupho- 
nious tone  and  tonal  gradations.  The 
piano  Is  not  necessarily  a  pulsatile  In- 
strument In  a  class  with  the  drum  or 
the  xylophone. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  OVER  "LUCIA." 


Edwin 


Stevens   In   "A   Night  Out" 
Heads  Lively  Bill. 


Large  Audience  Sees  Brilliant  Per- 
formance at  Opera  House. 


The  contribution  of  Edwin  Stevens, 
who  was  assisted  by  Miss  Tina  Marshall, 
to  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  last 
earning  Is  one  of  surpassing  merit  The 
Meter.  Itself.  "A  Night  Out."  Is  merely 
an  "entertainment"  yet  it  affords  an  ex. 
client  outlet  for  the  versatility  of  the 
ctor  unil  none  the  less  opportunity  for 
IIhb  Marshall. 

X  bit  of  burlesque,  a  minute  or  two 


Ing    at    a    brilliant    performance  of 

"Lucia." 

It  does  not  often  happen,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mme.  Lipkowska,  that  a  singer 
is  so  admirably  gifted  both  vocally  and 
physically  to  impersonate  the  ingenuous 
and    pathetic    heroine    of  Donizetti's 
(opera.   There  have  been  prima  donnas 
'who,    although    their   singing   of  the 
florid  music  was  irreproachable,  memo- 
arable  even,  were  hampered  in  their  sug- 
gestion of  the  character  by  a  Bovine 
form,  and  acted  in  the  third  act  singu- 
iTarly  like  the  traditional  mad  lady  of 
j  the  village  with  straw  in  her  hair  in 
the  old-fashioned  melodrama. 

Mme.  Lipkowska's  singing  last  even- 
ing was  marked  by  consistant  surety  of 
intonation,  delicacy  of  phrasing,  and 
brilliance  of  execution.  She  gave  an 
emotional  warmth  to  the  music.  While 
her  acting  was  at  all  times  interesting 
and  full  of  dramatic  Intensity. 

Mr,  Constantino's  Edgardo  is  wen 
known  to  Boston.  His  voice  was  heard 
to  excellent  advantage  last  evening  and 
he  sang  with  aesthetic  skill  and  acted 
with  dramatic  distinction. 

Mr.  Polese  was  a  spirited  and  dis- 
tinguished Henry.  While  his  voice  was 
not  always  agreeable  in  quality  he 
managed  it  cleverly  and  showed  himself 
to  bfe  a  finished  actor.  He  made  his 
debut  In  Boston  as  Ashton  two  seasons 
ago  In  a  performance  given  by  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  company. 

Mr.  Giaccone  was  an  Inoffensive 
Arthur,  and  Mr.  Perinl  a  tolerabls  Ray- 
mond. 

As  usual  the  stage  settings  were  elab- 
orate. The  chorus  did  good  work  and 
Mr  Moranzoni  gavs  an  interesting  read- 
ing Of  the  nenre.   £^  <  f 

APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 


""GEORGE  BAKLANOFF." 

"Boston,  Dec.  29,  1910. 
"Dear  Mr  Baklanoff: 
"Whilst  i  am  determined  to  main- 
tain discipline  In  this  house,  I  should 
prefer  not  to  take  a  step  that  would 
ruin  your  career.  As  you  admit  that 
to  discharge  you  permanently  will  have 
that  effect,  I  will  consent  to  your  re- 
joining the  company  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

"1.    A  fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000).' 
"2.    Cancellation  of  old  contract.  | 
"3.    Full  apology  to  the  company. 
"This  penalty  is  not  excessive  in  view 
of    the  serious   consequences  which 
might  have  accrued  from  your  action; 
consequences    which    were  avoided, 
thanks  to  the  goodwill  and  talent  of 
Mr.  Blanchart  and  the  co-operation  of 
every  member  of  our  company,  who 
worked  all  night  and  all  day  to  enable 
me  to  keep  faith  with  the  Boston  pub- 
lic. Tours  truly, 

"HENRY  RUSSELL." 
►  At  the  time  Mr.  Baklanoff  ex- 
plained his  conduct  by  the  fact  that 
he  suffered  from  a  so»e  throat,  and 
that  the  numerous  rehearsals  exhausted 
his  vitality,  re-enforcing  his  explanation 
by  a  statement  from  Dr.  T.  J.  Reardon. 
Mr.  Baklanoff  also  declared  he  had  no 
intention  of  offering  any  Insult  to  any. 
body. 

Director  Russell  took  the  stand  that 
to  leave  the  rehearsal  In  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Baklanoff  did  was  a 
gross  breach  of  discipline. 
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Second  of  the  40th  Season  with  Al- 
wln  Schroeder,  'Cellist,  Assisting. 



The  Apollo  Club,  Emll  Mollenhauer, 
conductor,  gave  tho  second  concert  of 
its  40th  season  last  evening  In  Jordan 
Hall.   Grant  Drake  was  the  organist 
land  Carl  Lamson  the  pianist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Kuecken,  "Loyal 
iSong";     Blrseck,     "Sonntag";  "The 
Christ    Child's    Lullaby."    from  the 
Cologne  Song  Book  of  1623,  arranged 
by   von    Othegraven;  Gounod, 
Scene   from   "Faust";  Cadman 
Blizzard";    W.    V.  Webbe 
Kissed  Me":  Dvorak 
Gounod,  "Glqrla  in  Ex 
l  Second  Mass  of  the  C 
Schroeder  played  the 


"PIPE  OF 
IS 


tug 


Duel 
The 
'Jennie 
Heart-Ache' 
jrn  the 
s.  Mr 
:  Ret 

necke  Arloio.  Gavotte.  Scherao 
Dvorak,  Adagio;  Perrln.  Old  French 
Gavotte;  Cossmann,  "Tarantelle." 

The  concert  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  subscribers,  who  were  present  In 
large  numbers,  and  the  singing  of  the 
club  was  for  the  most  part  excellent. 
The  "Loyal  Song"  was  sung  at  the 
first  concert  In  1871.  Blrseck's  "Sonn- 
ls  melodious,  well  harmonized 
nd  with  a  well  defined  sentiment  that 
noes  not  approach  sentlmentallsm. 
"The  Christ  Child's  Lullaby"  was  not 
effective  In  the  performance,  and  the 
singing  of  the  club  In  this  number 
fell  below  the  high  standard  .that  has 
given  It  Tame.  The  intonation  was 
faulty  a  rare  thing  at  these  concerts. 
Gounod's  Trio  was  sung  by  the  whole 
club.  Such  experiments  are  seldom 
successful.  There  Is  so  much  music 
written  for  male  voices  that  turning 
duets  and  trios  Into  choruses  Is  un- 
necessary. Mr.  Schroeder  was  heartily 
welcomed  and  loudly  applauded. 
I  The  next  concei  t  will  be  on  Wcdnes- 

fday  evening,  Feb.  8.  when  Miss  Chrls- 
itlna  Miller,  contralto,  will  be  the  so- 
loist. 


BAKLANOFF  REINSTATED. 


Fined  $10,000  and  Required  to  Apolo- 
gize to  Opera  Company. 


BOSTON*  OPERA  HOUSE— Donlzet- 
|  tl's    "Lucia    dl    Lammermoor.''  .Mr. 
Moranzoni  conducted.        |^  »i 

I  Edgar  Mr.  Constantino 

Henry  Ashton  Mr.  Polefe 

Norman  JJ,,  Mr.  Stroeico 

Ka.vmond  Mr.  Perinl 

Arthur  Mr.  Giaccone 

l.ucy  Mme.  Upkowska 

Alice  ••  Mme.  Savage 

A  large  audience  was  present  last  even- 


George  Baklanoff,  the  Russian  bari- 
tone, -who  left  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany suddenly  while  rehearsing  "La 
Habanera"  and  was  afterward  dismissed 
>nm  the  company  "as  a  matter  of  dls- 

pllne."  has  been  reinstated  in  Director 
Russell's  company. 

In  explanation  of  the  return  of  the 
singer  the  opera  company  Issues  the 
following  statement,  showing  letters 
passing  between  Director  Russell  and 

the  Russian  singer: 

"Boston,  Dec.  27,  1910. 
My  Dear  Director: 

Before  the  final  step  Is  taken  I  once 
more  appeal  to  you,  no  longer  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  but  as  a 
man  whom  I  esteem  as  an  artist  ana 
who  has  always  shown  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  of  artists  and  who  Is  known 
to  be  a  friend  of  artists.  Once  more 
I  ask  to  be  forgiven  for  my  thoughtless 
act  and  breach  of  discipline,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  you  not  to  destroy  my  career  by 
maintaining  your  decision,  but  to  please 
do  mo  the  honor  of  reinstating  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Boston  opera  company. 
.  "yours  sincerely. 


E" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
I  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Pipe 
of  Desire,"  book  by  G.  E.  Barton,  music 
by  F.  S.  Converse.  First  performance 
of  the  opera  at  this. opera  house.  Mr. 
Goodrich  conducted. 

lolan  Mr.  Martin 

Naoia  Miss  Dereyno 

The   Old   One  Mr.  Blanchart 

First  Sylph  Miss  Fisher 

First  undine  Miss  Swartz 

First  Salamander  Mr.  Stroesco 

Flr»t  Gnome  Mr.  Fornarl 

Mr.  Converse's  "Pipe  of  Desire"  was 
produced  in  Boston  five  years  ago,  and 
although  the  singers  had  had  no  opera- 
tic training,  It  was  then  possible  to 
form  an  Idea  of  the  opera  from  the 
performances.  The  impersonation  of 
Naola  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Child  still  haunts 
the  memory.  She  was  by  nature  fitted 
i  for  the  part. 

The  composer  has  certainly  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  production  last 
night.  The  one  scene  was  beautifully 
set;  the  evolutions  of  the  wood-folk 
were  graceful;  Miss  Dereyne  and  Mr. 
Blanchart  sang  in  English  as  though 
'it  were  their  native  tongue,  with  much 
clearer  enunciation  than  American 
singers  as  a  rule  In  concert  or  opera; 
|Mr.  Goodrich  conducted  with  taste,  au- 
thority and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Russell 
bestowed  as  much  care  on  this  opera 
In  one  act  as  though  it  were  a  grand 
lyric  tragedy  by  any  Italian.  Fren.-li  or 
German  composer  of  high  reputation. 

Unfortunately  the  libretto  is  not 
dramatic.  However  poetic  it  may  seem 
if  read,  it  has  little  or  no  human  Inter- 
est. It  la  not  necessary  to  inquire  Into 
the  true  character  of  Lilith.1  the  first 
wife  of  Adam.  She  Is  not  the  Lilith 
of  the  old  rabbinical  legends,  or  tho 
woman  immortalized  by  Rossetti. 

But  when  one  inquires  Into  the  story 
of  lolan  and  Naoia  he  can  receive  no 
satisfactory  answer.  Why  was  lolan 
punished  for  expressing  the  natur:  I 
wish  to  see  hla  betrothed?  Why  did 
Naoia  die.  for  she  was  a  godly  maid 
and  in  the  habit  ot  reading  the  Bible 
dally?  What  were  these  mysterious 
laws  that  lolan  violated? 

We  are  told  in  answer  that  the 
libretto  is  symbolical.  Neither  sym- 
bolism nor  psychology  has  any  place 
on  the  operatic  stage.  It  Is  said  that 
there  Is  symbolism  In  Maeterlinck's 
"Pelleas  and  Mellsande";  but  the  trag- 
edy moves  the  spectator  without  sug- 
gestion of  symbolism,  in  spite  of  It. 

We  are  told  that  the  passion  of 
Slegmund  for  Sleglinde  Is  symbolical, 
but  the  spectator  sees  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  of  "The  Valkyrie"  a  man  and  a 
woman  In  a  wild  embrace.  This  Is  In- 
telligible. That  Sieglinde  should  run 
away  from  her  husband's  house  with  ]'»■ 
Slegmund  is  also  intelligible.  In  these  IS 
librettos  there  Is  a  story  of  human.  !  <n 
dramatic  Interest,  a  story  that  Inspired  |  al 
Debussy  and  Wagner  respectively  to  dl 
write  beautiful  and  impressive  music.  >m 

Nor  Is  there  any  need  of  exquisite  *tj 
poetic   thought    oi    expression    in  an 
operatH:  libretto.   Da  Route  was  a  poet  ">nl 
good  enough   for  Mozart  and  Italian  by 
composers  have  done  very  well  with 
simple  verses  ending  in  "amore"  and 
"dolore." 

As  a  text  for  music,  the  libretto  of 
"The  Pipe  of  Desire"  Is  dull,  without 
action,  pointless,  woll  nigh  unintelli- 
gible. 

It  Is  not  surprising  then  that  Mr.  Con- 
verse ha--  not  written  for  this  libretto 
music  that  has  any  marked  dramatic 
force.  He  lias  composed  pleasing  or- 
chestral music  for  the  evolutions  of  the 
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»d  Mime  charjm-' 
hnvB    in  which! 


d  those"  that  might  he  called  of  an 
lose  nature  have  HMle  dramatic  em-' 
>asls  In  sp"<"  ot  ,ne  eareful  treat-, 
mu  of  the  orchestra  there  Is  no 
irked  dramatic  moment  m  the  who'e 
*ra   and  the  few  lyrical  pases  noted 

not  sufficient  consolation. 
If  one  could  onlv  feign  an  Interest  In 
ps,.   'haracters.    lolan  and  Naola  are 
,-op  human  than  the  first  Salamun- 
•r  or  the  first  Sylph.    This  Is  the  fault 
the  librettist.    Mr.  Converse  does  not 
ve  the  characters  musically  dramatic 
gntftcanoo.     A   composer   of  greater] 
yeratlc    experleneo   might   also   have , 
['led   for  no  opera  with  an  essentially  j 
ill  or  vague  libretto  has  been  saved 
,•  music    The  emotions  may  be  priml- 
ve    the  action  may  be  conventional, 
lere  may  be  the  old  story  of  two  men  I 
Efl  i  woman  or  two  women  and  a  man,  | 
I  In  "II  Trovatore,"  but  the  composer 
ien  has  something  to  arouse  his  lm- 
slnatlon  to  stir  his  blood. 
Mr  Converse  has  written  the  libretto 
I  of    his  "Sacrifice."  which  will  soon  be 
reduced  here.    The  story  Is  fortunately 
ne  of  human  life  and  action.    There  Is 
10  Old  One  w  ho  must  be  ranked  into  the 
Teat  -allery  of  operatic  borss  between 
he  Harper  in  "Mlgnon"  and  the  Land- 
rave  in  "Tannheauser." 
Mr    Martin   did   valiantly   with  the 
I  nart  of  lolan.  He  strove  to  give  dra- 
matic  import   when  neither  librettist 
nor  composer  had  provided  material. 
LThe  audience  has  little  time  to  become 
f  acquainted  with  Naoia.    She  comes  on 
the  stage,  sings  a  few  pages  and  dies. 
For  a  woman  who  rises  from  a  st.ck 
bed  and  hurries  over  fields  and  through 
woods,  her  raiment  was  in  singularly 
fresh  and  neat  condition  last  evening; 
vet"  we  are  assured  that  her  thin  clo- 
thing was   torn  with  thorns  and  her 
bare  feet  were  bleeding.  Mr.  Blanchart 
was  appropriately  pontifical.    The  mi- 
fnor  characters  were  apt  and  the  chorus 
had  been  well  drilled. 

-Cavallerla  Rustlcana"  preceded  The 
Pipe  of  Desire." 

I   ::;;::Mis-»intKa 

tl'jVio  Mr  Fcese 

The  feature  of  the  performance  was 
[the  admirable  Impersonation  of  Alfio 
bv  Mr  Polese.  Vocally  and  dramatic- 
ally he  was  the  most  striking  Alfio 
that  has  been  on  the  Boston  stage. 
Miss  Czaplinska  was  an  excellent  Lola, 
something  more  than  a  mere  coquette 
with  an  interrupted  song.  The  music 
of  Santuzza  is  not  suited  to  Mme. 
Gav  =  voice.  Her  acting  was  conven- 
tionally intense.  Mr.  Lassalle  was  sub-  | 
stituted  for  Mr.  Constantino.  Neither 
th»  chorus  nor  the  orchestra  was  fully 
•up  to  the  mark.  Mr.  Moranzoni  did 
jiot  display  his  customary  authority 
jand  in  the  first  act  was  inclined  to 
■  hurrv  or  drag. 

Is    there    any  reason    why  Mamma 
!  Lucia  should  he  made  up  as  a  li'deous 
•  old  woman?   Turridu  is  a  young  man, 
;  and  there  is  notning  in  the  libretto  to  j 
(pmcate,  that  his  mother  was  wrinkled 
id  withered. 

"Lirer^Bestinn  will  take  tpo  part  of 
adama  Butterfly  this  afternoon  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  She  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Swartz  and  Messrs. 
:  Zenatello  and  Polese.  Tonight  the  opera 
(will  be  "La  Traviata,"  with  Miss  Niel- 
'«en  and  Messrs.  Constantino  and  Galen*;. 
(  The  program  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
J  Ballet  for  next  Tuesday  night  will  in- 
j  elude  Adam's  "Giselle"  and  seven  mis- 
Icellaneous  dances,  ending  with  Glazun- 
I  off's  "Bacchanale." 


In  this  symphony  there  Is  endlesa 
repetition  and  not  sufficient  contrast. 
Nor  are  the  chief  themes  truly  nobl« 
or  Impressive;  on  the  contrary  they 
are  rather  common.  There  is  a  certain 
rudeness,  there  Is  a  certain  honesty 
that  compels  respect;  and  We  should  be 
grateful  to  any  composer  who  allows 
opportunity  to  Mr.  Longy  to  display  his 

Mr.  Elman  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded for  his  performance  of  Lalo's 
beautiful  composition,  but  his  playing 
did  not  deserve  this  tribute.  Here  is  a 
young  man  of  Indisputable  talent,  who 
now  fiddles  simply  to  gain  applause. 
••  'T  Is  true  't  is  pity;  and  pity  't  is  "t  is 
true."  The  first  movement  was  not 
continuous;  it  was  episodic,  disjointed. 
Throughout  ■  the  work  there  were  con- 
stant and  disturbing,  modifications  of 
rhythm,  deliberate  appeals  through  sen- 
timentalism  to  popular  applause,  changes 
and  appeals  that  were  injurious  to  the 
composer.  There  was  fiddling,  often  ex-' 
celleat  of  its  kind.  There  was  no  true 
interpretation.  We  remember  grate- 
fully Messrs.  Adamowski,  Kreisler,  Loef- 
fler. 

Humperdinck  Is  an  over-rated  com- 
poser.      His   "Tangier"   is  conspicu- 
ously unorlental.    We   see   the  Ger- 
man tourist  with  his  spectacles,  his 
glass  strapped  around  his  neck,  his 
open  Baedeker.    Hearing  this  music, 
which  at  its  best  is  reminiscent,  we 
are    reminded    of   Matthew  Arnold's 
remarks    concerning    the    weak  side 
of  the  German:  "The  universal  dead- 
level  of  plainness  and  homeliness,  the 
lack  of  all  beauty  and  distinction  in 
form  and  feature,  the  slowness  and 
clumsiness  of  the  language,  the  eter- 
nal beer,  sausages  and  bad  tobacco, 
the  blank  commonness  everywhere." 
.No.  a  night  in  a  cafe  in  Tangier  could 
i  not  be  as  dull  as  Mr.  Humperdinck 
would  have  us  think, 
i     There  will    be    no    concerts  next 
rweek.    Mr.  Fiedler  has  not  decided  on 
1  the  program  for  Jan.  20.  21. 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

I  New  Piece  by  Liadoff — Mischa  Elman 
Plays  LaloVSymphonie  Espagnole." 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor,  gave  its  12th  public 
rehearsal  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Mischa  Elman  was  the 
eoloist.   The  program  was  as  follows:  I 

"Baba-Yaga"   Uiadoff 

Symphony  No.  2...  '.  Sibelius 

Bvmphonle  Espagnole  La10 

"Tangier:  A  Nfght  in  a  Moorish  Cafe.- 

Humperdinck 

Liadoffs  "Baba-Yaga"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.    It  is  an 
amusing,  trifling  piece,  descriptive  of  a 
ritcii's  ride  through  the  woods  In  a  nior- 
ar,  while  she  hastens  the  pace  by  a 
estle  and    removes  the   traces  by  a 
room.   All  this  is  not  particularized  by 
he  music,  for  such  minute  translation 
nto  music  is  impossible. 
How  would  even  Richard  Strauss  typi- 
fy a  moi  tar  in  music    Given  the  subject 
at  Inspired  the  composer  and  the  rest 
easy.    Liadoff  is  a  third  rate  com- 

Baba-Yaga.  is  a  character  known  to 
<.-ry  Russian  child,  and  Liadoffs  piece 
i  doubt  has  in   Russia  more  signlfl- 


sympheny  of  Sibelius  was  played 
bout  a  year  ago  and  there  was  no 
ng  need  of  a  repetition.  The 
is  rhapsodic  and  profoundly 
icholy.  The  hearer  may  easily 
ne  that  it  will  appeal  profoundly 
?■  Finns  oppressed  by  Russia,  but 


BRONCHIAL  DISSEMINATOR.  | 

Visitors  to  the  theatres  and  concert1 
halls  are  now  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  coughing  of  many  in  the  audi- 
ence.   There  are  some  who  are  in 
constant  fear  of  microbes;  who  carry 
in  the  streets  or  to  a  dinner  party  a 
menthol  inhaler,  as  in  old  times  men 
and  even  noble  dames  were  never 
without  a  snuff-box.    To  them  any 
public  gathering  is  dangerous.  The 
average  spectator,  not  unduly  sensi- 
tive, is  not  only  annoyed  by  the  pul- 
monary, bronchial  and  nasal  noises; 
he,  too^;  though  naturally  courageous, 
is   at   last    anxious   concerning  his 
health,  chiefly  by  reason  of  ill-bred 
neighbors.    The  man  directly  behind 
him  makes  no  effort  to  suppress  his 
cough;  on  the  contrary  he  barks  vio- 
lently,    ostentatiously.     He  braces 
himself  in  his  seat  as  though  he 
wished  to  out-vie  all  competitors.  Or 
he   sneezes  arrogantly  without  the 
shield    of    a    handkerchief.  These 
things  should  not  be.    If  a  man  has 
not  been  taught  in  childhood  the  de- 
cencies of  life,  there  should  be  a  night 
school  for  him  and  all  of  his  kind. 
An  apparatus  might  be  rigged  for  the 
face  of  those  afflicted  with  severe 
colds,  which  would  allow  sight  and 
the  ability  to  take  breath.   This  mask 
need  not  be  disfiguring;  it  might  be 
ornamental.    By  means  of  this  "self- 
consumer,"  a  man  would  no  longer 
be  dangerous  to  those  near  him,  al- 
though he  would  still  be  a  nuisance 
under  any  circumstances. 


EMMY  DESTINN 
AS  C10-CI0  SAM 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA"  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Madama  Butterfly."    Mr.  Conti  con- 

:s  -  '***> 

Suzuki  

Kate  pinkerton  

F  B.  Pinkerton  

Sharpies* 
Goro 


Miss  Swartz 
.  .Ml»s  Fisuer 
Mr.  Zenatello 
..Mr.  Polese 
Mr.  Oiaeeono 


The 
here 


Goro.  • .....  •■•  •  •  • ;  •  •  •  •  —  •  Mr  puiclnl 

PilnclpeB Yamadorl. . . . . .. . ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ;™Mr.  pertet 

^Te'sterdTy  afternoon  Miss  Destlnn  took 
the  part  of  Mme.  Butterfly  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  and 
Messrs.  Zenatello  and  Polese  were  seen 
here  for  the  first  time  In  Puccini's  opera 
It  may  also  be  said  that  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  the  music  given  to  Mme. 
Butterfly  has  been  sung  with  a  wealth 
I     of  emotional   nuances,    with  superbly 


HHpatlc  splendor  nnd  acted  with  traglo^ 
Intensity.  Other  singers  have  given 
pleasure.  Some  sang  amiably  and  light* 
ly,  acted  as  In  refined  operetta  and  died 
gracefully;  some  have  taken  the  task 
more  seriously  and  moved  the  audience, 
Miss  Farrar  is  better  adapted  by  nature 
to  the  part  than  is  Miss  Destlnn.  Her 
figure  was  slighter— alas,  that  the  verb 
must  be  In  the  past  tense,  for  she  to« 
has  increased  in  bulk — she  was  plaus- 
ibly Japanese.  She  sang  for  the  most 
part  delightfully  and  acted  with  native 
intelligence  and  indisputable  art. 

Miss  Destlnn's  volce-Js  of  a  move  f 
heroic  character;  It  Is  a  wondrous  In1-; 
strument  for  the  expression  of  senti-  1 
ments  and  emotions.  The  tones  are  of 
natural  beauty;  the  singer  is  mistress 
of  the  art  of  coloring  them  for  rhe- 
torical emphasis.  She  sings  lyric  pas- 
sagas   with   appealing   tenderness  or 
with  noble  breadth.  There  Is  a  flow  of  ' 
;  song  that  leaves  the  hearer  with  an 
'  idea  of  reserve  force  that  Is  not  called 
upon.    In  dramatic  moments  the  voice  j 
is   that   of  a  well-graced   tragedian  : 
with  a  throbbing  heart  and  the  widest., 
experience. 

Seeing  Miss  Destlnn  act  the  part  of. 
Cio-Clo-San  the  spectator  is  never 
tempted  to  exclaim:  "How  well  she 
acts!"  He  Is  not  tempted  to  analyze 
or  discuss  the  features  and  the  details 
of  her  impersonation.  Here  is  a  wom- 
an that  is  neither  smoothly  conven- 
tional nor  aggressively  original.  There 
is  no  petty  business  Introduced  to  ex- 
cite surprise  or  applause.  A  character 
Is  developed  on  the  stage.  The  girl  of 
the  first  act  is  forgotten  in  the  womar. 
of  the  second.  This  woman  is, 
a  very  different  being  after  the 
vigil.  The  face  that  turns  from  the 
window  is  a  tragic  mask. 

The  facial  play  of  Miss  Destlnn  is 
as  remarkable  as  her  voice.  It  is  not 
incessant  and  nervous.    A  change  of 
expression  Is  significant.    There  is  no 
exaggeration.     The  thoughts  of  Cio- 
Clo-San  are  revealed  in  her  face.  How 
few  the  gestures'.      How  expressive, 
the  repose!      There  is   never  futile, 
wasted  energy.    There  Is  no  trace  o.f 
hysteria.  The  composition  of  the  part 
is  so  planned  that  action  and  vocal, 
emphasis    early    in    the   play,  which 
seemed  at  the  time  comparatively  in-  ■ 
significant  while  wholly  appropriate., 
are    recalled    as    the    tragedy  pro- 
gresses. The  spectator  is  unconscious"--] 
ly  prepared  for  the  night  agony,  the 'J 
gloomy  dawn,  the  bloody  end.  When,] 
Cio-Clo-San  showing  her  treasures  toJ 
Pinkerton   handled   the    knife  there 
was  no  need  of  Puccini's  orchestral 
groan  and  scream.    What  the  father, 
did  the  daughter  might  well  do\ 

By  her  Irresistible  voice  and  her  sur- 
passing dramatic  art  Miss  Destlnn 
raised  melodrama  to  the  height  of  trag- 
edy. Her  impersonation  will  long  be  I 
remembered,  with  that  of  Calve's  Car- 
men—the Carmen  of  Calve's  first  visit  | 
before  she  had  been  spoiled  by  audi- 
ences and  vexed  by  managers;  with 
Ternlna's  Isolde;  with  De  Lucia's 
Canio;  with  Jean  de  Reszke's  Romeo 
and  Des  Grieux;  with  the  Iago  of  Mau- 
rel  and  Renaud's  Athanael.  From  the 
moment  when  her  haunting  voice  rose 
above  the  entering  chorus  to  the  finaf 
frenzied  farewell  to  her  child  the  per- 
formance was  as  a  whole  incomparable. 

Miss  Destlnn  was  effectively  assisted 
by  Miss  Swartz,  whose  voice  is  full  and 
rich,  whose  dramatic  finesse  is  surpris- 
ing when  her  comparatively  slight  ex- 
perience is  considered,  and  by  Messrs. 
Zenatello  and  Polese.  Mr.  Zenatello  was 
in  the  vein.  His  voice  yesterday  had 
other  qualities  than  force  and  brilliance. 
His  conception  of  the  part  was  intelli- 
gent. He  did  not  take  his  Japanese 
marriage  seriously.  He  was  In  a  land 
beyond  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
docility  and  affection  of  his  bride  moved 
the  heart  of  the  vain  cad.  At  the  last 
he  showed  remorse,  sorrow  and  even 
love  when  it  was  too  late.  I  have  seen 
Plnkertons  who  were  evidently  relieved 
by  the  suicide  of  Cio-Clo-San,  whose  joy 
was  dampened  only  by  the  thought  of 
what  Mrs.  Pinkerton  would  say  for 
yeare  to  come. 

And  why  should  Mrs.  Pinkerton  be 
always  represented  on  the  stage  as  a 
stiff,  forbidding  young  person,  with  a 
mouth  trained  to  gentility  by  the  daily 
saying  of  "prunes,  prisms  and  prunel- 
la'" Possibly  to  point  a  moral;  to  show, 
how  hideously  Cio-Clo-San  was  avenged. 
Mr  Polese  gave  character  to  Sharpless 
|  and  sang  fluently  and  well.  He  is  a  val- 
uable acquisition.  The  minor  parts 
were  as  a  rule,  well  taken.  The  work 
of  the  orchestra  was  not  always  fully 
up  to  the  standard. 

The  name  of  Emmy  Destlnn  is  world 
famous.  It  might  reasonably  have  been 
supposed  that  the  announcement  of  her 
appearance  here  In  "Madama  Butter- 
fly" would  fill  the  opera  house  to  over- 
flowing Mr  Russell  and  the  directors 
may  well  ask:  "What  do  the  people 
wish?"  Performances  as  that  of  yester- 
day afternoon  are  not  common.  The  au- 
dience was  a  large  one  and  enthusiastic ; 
but  there  should  not  have  been  a  vacant 
neat. 


MISS  NIELSEN  AS  VIOLETTA.' 

Consistent   Performance   in  Verdi's 
"La  Traviata." 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Verdi's 
"La  Traviata."  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted.   Cast:  i  a). 

Violeftta  Valery...lL.'.r  Alice  Welsen 

Flora  Bervo'x   v;,-Gra0?  F'*^ 

Alfred  Germont  Florenclo  Constantino 

Giorgio  Germont   Carlo  Oa  ,  !■ 

Doctor  Orenvil   Giuseppe  Ferial. 

Miss  Nielsen's  Impersonation  ot 
Vloletta  is  well  known  to  Boston  as 
one  of  Interest  and  she  gave  a  con- 
sistent performance  last  evening.  She 
sang  the  florid  music  unaffectedly  and 
with  evident  ease.  Her  high  notes 
were  sonorous,  her  run3  clear  and 
there  was  marked  beauty  in  diminu- 
endo and  crescendo  passages.  At  all 
times  her  Intonation  was  sure  and 
when  occasion  demanded  her  singing 
was  emotionally  adequate.  It  would 
be  easy  to  imagine  a  more  dramatic 
Vloletta,  but  Miss  Nielsen  was  suc- 
cessful in  portraying  the  recklessness 
of  the  heroine's  earlier  life,  the  great, 
ness  of  'her  sacrifice  and  her  pathetic 
ending. 

'  Mr.  Constantino  sang  as  a  lyric  tenor 
with  beauty  of  tone  and  phrasing,  al- 
though dramatically  not  at  his  best. 

In  spite  of  defects  in  tone  production 
and  not  Infrequent  deviation  from  the 
true  pitch,  Mr.  Galeffi's  Germont  was 
highly  creditable.  He  sang  with  much 
feeling,  his  gestures  were  telling  and 
he  bore  himself  with  distinction..  For 
once  the  character  was  represented  as 
not  being  inexpressibly  bourgeois. 

The  minor  parts  of  the  opera  were 
well  taken,  the  chorus  did  good  work 
and  Mr.  Moranzomi  gave  an  Interesting 
reading  of  the  score.  There  was  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  

MEN  AND  THINGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  radiators  in  an  apartment  house 
chill  the  tender  emotions  in  the  breasts 
of  the  flat  dwellers.  The  radiator  is 
not  only  a  monument  to  deceit  and 
false  pretences. 

But,  och!  It  hardens  a'  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling! 

A  bachelor  indulges: 

Dampers  of     ln  n0  reveries  as  he  I 

looks  at  it.  Lizzie ; 
Hexam  and  Charley 

Sentiment  see  n0  pictures  of  the 

past  or  those  that  tell  fortunes.  Lovers 
over  the  register  and  hearing  the  girl's 
father  arranging  the  furnace  for  the 
right,  have  sat  the  closer,  reassured, 
but  the  radiator  does  not  encourage 
mutual  confession  and  rapturous  vows. 

Plotinus  asserted  that  fire  surpasses 
other  bodies  in  beauty,  because,  com- 
pared with  the  other  elements,  it  ob- 
tains the  order  of  form;  for  it  Is  more 
eminent  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  most 
subtle  of  all,  bordering,  as  it  were,  on 
an  incorporeal  nature.  *  •  "  im- 
parts heat,  but  admits  no  cold.  1  here 
is  nothing  so  cold  as  a  cold  radiator, 
especially  when  the  mocking  janitor 
raps  on  "the  pipes  far  down,  Faustine, 
and  gives  the  hope  that  steam  is  rising. 
No  wonder  that  nations  have  wor- 
shipped visible  Are. 

Whether  the  fire  be  in  a  Franklin 
stove  or  on  a  generous  hearth,  or  in  a 
|  grate,  but  one  not  furnished  with  the 
hideous  sham  of  genteel    gas  logs; 
1  whether  the  fire  come  from  the  sea-coal 
!  which,  with  three  other  things,  as  Re- 
I  nault  says  in  "VenicePreserved,"  makes 
an  Englishman  the  lasting  friend  of  the 
|  giver,  or  from  pine,  oak,  birch,  apple, 
driftwood,  cedar  stumps,  maple,  peat, 
i  let  it  be  onlv  seen  and  felt,  then  domes- 
tic happiness,  courageous  resolves,  be- 
neficent intentions,  high  poetic  thoughts 
fill  the  room  and  out-vie    the  genial 
flames  and  brilliant  sparks. 


Joy  and 


Eskimo 


These  thoughts  were  suggested  by 
the  following  letter: 

The   Editor  of  The 
Herald: 

Parties  for  I    learned  today, 

that  the  fashionable  j 
the  Season  apartment  house  in 
which    I    am    living    Is    to    be  con- 
verted   into    a    Cold    Storage  Ware-| 
house    for    the    preservation    of  the! 
furs  of  our  best  people  and  that  1 1 
shall  be  unable  to  renew  my  lease.  I 
am  obliged  to  admit  that  this  designa-  ! 
tion  is  not  wholly  inappropriate  for  a 
building  that  is  maintained  as  a  rule 
at  such  an  uncomfortably  low  tempera- 
ture, but  I  none  the  lees  regret  that 
I  have  to  leave  even  a  cold  nest  that 
I  have  fitted  myself  to  so  comfortably 
in  other  respects,  and  I  am  minded  to 
celebrate  Its  passing  ln  the  company 
of  a  few  of  my  nearest  friends  In  an 
appropriate  manner. 

To  this  end  I  have  thought  of  giv- 
ing an  Eskimo  party,  as  best  answsr- 
ing  to  the  fhermometric  conditions  like- 
ly to  obtain  on  the  occasion,  and  at 
the  same  time  forecasting  in  a  poetic 
spirit  the  future  of  the  scene  of  our 
revels.  The  idea  will  be  carried  out 
practically  as  follows:  Each  guest  will 
be  supplied  upon   his  or  her  arrival 


fortably  passed.  A  stuffed  polar  bear 
borrowed  from  the  furrier  will  stand 
ar  the  entrance  hospitably  proffering  a 
howl  of  arrack  punch  or  some  other 
warming  beverage.  Large  igloos  imi- 
tating snow  will  be  set  here  and  there 
at  convenient  points  for  bridge,  and 
smaller  ones  large  enough  for  two  only 
for  flirtation  and  similar  pursuits.  The 
floor  will  need  no  artificial  treatment 
whatever  to  suggest  faithfully  the  idea 
of  an  ice-pack.  I  have  secured  second- 
hand Christmas  trees  and  slightly  dam- 
aged isinglass  -  snow  enough  to  take 
care  of  the' wall  decoration,  to  which  a 
humorous  touch  will  be  given  by  the 
addition  at  unexpected  points  of  llttlp 
figures  of  Mr.  Peary  and  Dr.  Cook.  At 
midnight  a  light  lunch  of  pemmican 
and  blubber  will  be  served  by  native 
Eskimos  and  washed  down  with 
draughts  of  whale  oil. 

I  shall  be  honored  if  you  deem  the 
occasion  of  sufficient  interest  to  send 
a  representative  and  give  the  event  some 
of  your  valuable  space. 

GAYLORD  QUEX. 

Boston,  Jan.  5,  1911. 

The  Herald  has  received  other  letters, 
among  them  one  of  interest  to  women: 
The  Editor  of  the  I 


An  Old-time 
Hobble  and 
Public  Skirt 


Herald: 

"Verily  there  Is 
nothing   new   un-  [ 
der  the  sun!"    It  ! 


Kitchen 


in  a  style  to  make  the  women. In  ulf; 
stalls  and  boxes  jealous?"  A  dramatic 
critic  of  high  reputation  declares  that 
actresses  have  become  "clothes  pegs  for 
the  latest  fashions";  that  the  traditional 
announcement  is  now  made:  "The  play 
which  we  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  is  by  So-and-So,  and  the  dresses 
by  X.  and  T."  An  actress  last  month 
changed  her  dress  twice'"in  an  interval 
cf  time  which  represented  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  dinner."  In  Capus s 
"L'  Wenturtar"  the  action  Is  far  off  in 
the  countrv  and  the  characters  are 
members  of  a  manufacturer's  family, 
but  the  women  wear  the  most  gorgeous 
gowns  of  the  latest  device,  fresh  from 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  An  actress,  asked 
her  opinion,  answered  arrogantly:  vye 
do  not  follow  the  fashions;  we  make 
themr'  i  '   -  ,,  „ 

Incongruous  dress  is  often  seen  on  the 
operatic  stage.  Mme  Emma  Eames  was 
a  conspicuous  offender  in  this  respect. 
Witness  her  costumes  for  Santuzza  and 
Sieglinde.  They  were  handsome,  costly; 
they  were  designed  by  Mr.  Story-stress 
was  laid  on  this  fact— but  they  were 
-enerally  unsuited  to  the  parts  imper- 
sonated. On  the  other  hand,  her  cos- 
tumes for  the  countess  in  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro"  were  most  appropriate, 
and  Mme.  Eames  was  then  a  resplendent 
vision  of  loveliness. 


may  be  interesting  to  read  that  even  the 
hobble  skirt  is  not  new.  When  the 
disagreeable  necessity  arose  for  execut- 
ing Mrs.  Surratt  for  supposed  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln,  her 
lower  garment  was  tied  around  her 
ankles.  The  pictures  of  the  day  repre- 
sented her  as  swinging  from  the  gal- 
lows In  a  black  cap  covering  her  head, 
and  a  hobble  skirt! 

It  was  a  gruesome  sight,  and  the  poor 
woman  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  she  was  setting  the  fash- 
Ion  for  the  ladles  of  our  more  advanced 
civilization.  TODIN  THEOLE. 

The  hobble  skirt,  as  I  am  informed, 
was  first  worn  by  Miss  Ceclle  Sorel  of 
the  Comedle  Francalse.  Her  real  n«nw 
is  Celine  Seure  and  she  Is  now  In  her 
39th  year.  George  Meredith's  Egoist 
had  a  leg.  Miss  Sorel  has  a  figure.  It 
has  been  greatly  admired  and  she  her- 
self Is  reasonably  proud  of  it.  She  was 
called  upon  to  play  a  part  In  which 
she  was  obliged  to  stand  quietly  nearly 
all  the  time  she  was  on  the  stage.  There 
Is  a  statue  in  the  Louvre  with  drapery 
drawn  tight  toward  the  ankles,  and  the 
costume  of  this  stone  woman  suggested 
to  Miss  Sorel  a  dress  that  would  be- 
come her  own  graceful  contour  S 
appeared  In  It  and  fashionable  women 
admired  and  Imitated.  But  the  actress 
told  Parisian  reporters  that  this  skirt 
should  be  worn  only  when  a  woman 
Is  standing;  to  wear  It  In  the  street  Is 
worse  than  a  crime;  It  Is  an  "artist le 
outrage." 

t\      .  Tj„f„^,     The  Pall   Mall  Ga- 

Dress  Reform  .  . 

zette    rejoices   In  the 
In  the  fact  that  this  skirt  has 

disappeared  In  London. 
"No  more  shall  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  silly  women 
toddling  as  If  they  were  marking 
time  on  hot  bricks,  or  running?  a 
three-legged  race  tied  to  a  ghost."  | 
But  will  the  "harem  skirt"  Invented 
by  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Polret  of  Paris 
be  an  improvement?  .It  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  revival  of  the  garment 
designed  and  worn  proudly  long  ago 
by  Amelia  Bloomer  and  the  factory 
girls  In  Lowell.  "One  of  Boston's 
foremost  dress  experts"  disagrees 
with  English  women  who  advocate' 
pyjamas  for  household  work  with  a 
kimono  on  a  convenient  peg  In  case 
of  an  unexpected  visit.  This  expert 
declares  that  "man's  garments  do  not 
In  reality  give  him  the  freedom  of 
movement  he  believes  he  enjoys."  She 
has  been  misinformed,  for  trousers 
have  been  cut  loose  and  comfortable 
for  several  years;  indeed,  those  of 
Mr,  Herkimer  Johnson  (lap  about  his 
sculptural  legs.  Mr.  Johnson  as  an 
earnest  sociologist  has  paid  much  at- 
tention to  dress,  although  his  taste 
In  color  and  pattern  may  be  criticize  ! 
by  the  purist.  By  the  way,  a  sub- 
scriber writes  that  he  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  ^rst  volume  of  Mr.  John- 
son's colossal  work.  It  was  an- 
nounced for  publication  on  Dec.  23. 
Nor  has  The  Herald   yet    received  a 

I copy  for  review.  Is  It  possible  that 
the  printer  was  obdurate;  that  th" 
subscriptions  were  not  sufficient  to 
defray  expenses?     Mr.  Johnsuii  has 

I  not  been  In  The  Herald  office,  nor  I 
I has  he  written,  for  some  time. 

I        "n..n  j\f   DnelAn'i    f  n  rf  TT1  n  -i  I    dreSS.    OX-  I 


I0AN  OF  ARC 

BY  PUflLlP  MALH. 
Now  that  the  Empress  of  China  and 
Mrs.  Eddy  are  dead.  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt is  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure 
the  most  remarkable  of  women.  Her 
vitality  is  aa  amazing  as  the  brtlUance 
of  her  genius.    During  her  four  weeks 
at  the  Globe  Theatre.   New  York,  an 
engagement  that  ended  the  last  eight  of 
|  1910,  she  gave  87  performances  and  ap- 
|  peared  In  all  of  them.    Sho  produced 
'  there  a  new  play.   "Jodas."   and  two 
I  plays  were  performed  for  the  first  time 
In  the  olty.    The  gross  receipts  or  the 
engagement  amounted  to  $115,431.  and 
"with  a  very  few  exceptions  the  theatre 
was  filled  to  Its  capacity  at  every"  per- 
formance."   The  quotation  is  from  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  testimony  of  the  erltlos  of  New 
York  Is  unanimous:  Mme.  Bernhardt  is 
playing  as  at  the  very  zenith  of  her 
fame— nay,  she  Is  now  at  her  zenith. 
The  praise  awarded  her  has  not  been 
out  of  respeot  to  her  past:  It  has  been 
glowing  and  in  some  Instances  rhapso- 
dlo.  Truly  a  wonderful  woman— and  she 
was  born  In  1844. 


i's  forcm 

mtis"  recommends  the  Norwegian 
>easant  costume,  worn  by  goat  herds 
n  the  mountains.  But  few  Bost.i.i 
romen  keep  goats  either  In  a  house 
m  the  water  side  of  Beacon  street  ui 
n  a  flat  with  or  without  an  elevator, 
ind  milking  or  tending  goats  does 
lot  enter  into  the  routine  housework 
if  every  cltlzeness. 


One  of  the  plays  to  be  performed  nt 
the  Boston  Theatre  this  week  Is  un- 
known here:  "Lo  Proces  de  Jeann  • 
d'Arc."  It  Is  the  work  of  Emlle  Moreaii. 
the  author  of  many  drama*^  Ht  col; 
laborated  with  Sardou 


1  "Dante."  Ho 
ion  Of  "Quo 
,  based  on  epl- 


I  sodes  in  I 
produced 

,  hardt  in  P 
hardt  was 
as  the  Dul 


i  Winchester  and  Max- 

of  Joan's  martyrdom, 
in  four  acts  and  the 


Incongruous 


Meanwhile  In 
Paris    this  quea- 


Costi 


,  The  stlor 
The  dram 

scenes  are  in  Rouen. 

In  the  tlrst  act  that  passes  In  m  ol 
chateau  Warwick  argues  with  Bedford 
over  the  lato  of  the  maid  who  in  this 
soene  Is  not  on  the  stage.  Bishop 
Cauohon  Is  ill  at  ease,  for  some  one 
prophesied  to  him  that  whatever  should 
befall  Joan  In  this  life  would  happen  to 
him  in  the  next  world.  The  talk  about 
burning  the  maid  dlsconeertB  him.  Bed- 
ford, regent  of  France,  represented  as  a 
neurotic,  person,  given  to  shivers  and 
quakes,  believes  that  Joan  has  be- 
witched iilm.  and  hands  her  over  to 
the  church. 

'  in  the  second  act  the  trial  of  Joan  is 
conducted  In  a  council  hall.  Catherine 
sits  on  a  raised  dais  with  Bedford  and 
Warwlok.  Opposite  is  Cauchon  In  royal 
purple  with  mitre  and  cape  of  em- 
broidered gold.  Along  the  side  the 
French  bishops  sit  as  Judges,  and  be- 
hind them  are  a  few  English  noblomen 
in  striking  costumes.  "Back  of  the 
craftv  looking  sjshops  are  stained-glass  i 
windows  through  which  daylight  shines, 
turning  the  purple  and  scarlet  of  the 
French  prelates  into  myriads  of  colors. 
Warwick  13  in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  Bed. 
ford,  with  his  long  iron  gray  locks,  has 
emaciated  body  wrapped  In  furs  and 

j  brocades."  The  guards  part  at  the  duor 
to  allow  Joan's  entrance.  She  comes  in 
quietly— In  a  coat  of  linked  mallk  a  blue 
velvet  surtout  and  her  hair  cut  short 
across  her  forehead  falls  to  her  ears 
In  waves.  The  text  In  thin  scene  is 
taken  almost  literally  from  the  reports 
of  the  trial.  An  English  prelate  tries 
to  bully  her:  "Don't  think  to  frighten 
^is,  Joan."   She  answers: 

"It  would  not  be  the  first  time  I 
frightened  you."  The  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  Dally  Telegraph  wrote  that 
when  Joan    ansuor&i    "Nineteen"  In 


reply  seemed  quite  plausible.  She  was 
beautifully  sincere  and  Impulsive, 
wrote  this  correspondent,  "yet  every 
now  and  then  girlishly  artful,  keeping 
all  her  wits  about  her,  and  not  to  be 
caught  bv  the  traps  laid  for  her,"  or 
as  Mr.  Brlsson,  the  critic  of  the 
Temps,  said:. 

"A  profound  emotion  took  possession 
of  the  audience  when,  in  the  person  cf 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  virgin  of  Lorraine 
was  seen  to  appear  before  her  Judges, 
with  her  soft,  firm  voice,  her  energetic 
and  candid  face,  her  warlike  and  in- 
genuous words.  We  had  the  impression 
of  participating  in  actual  events,  as  If- 
an  acoused  were  before  us,  answering 
her  Inquisitors.  Each  question  of  the 
interrogatory,  each  response,  awoke 
that  thrill  which  frequenters  of  court- 
rooms know  so  well.  We  hung  upon 
the  lips  of  Joan,  we  hated  her  butch- 
ers, we  loved  the  frankness,  the  loy- 
alty, the  fine  courage  of  her  answers." 

And  thus  she  gives  an  account  of  her 
vision: 

Joan — When  I  was  13  a  voice  of  God 
came  to  me.  •  •  •  It  exhorted  me  to 
conduct  myself  well,  to  be  a  gooa  and 
brave  child.  The  first  time  I  heard  this 
voice,  through  the  fluttering-  of  birds'  and 
the  chiming  of  church  bells,  was  in  my 
father's  garden,  under  the  apple  trees.  I 
was  greatly  frightened  by  the  voice  and 
|  the  brightness  which  came  with  It.  I 
felt  as  if  that  were  the  end  of  my  child- 
hood, as  If  my  life  were  about  to  change. 

Chatillon — Have  you  heard  the  voice 
often? 

Joan — More  and  more  often.  as  the 
years  pass  by,  always  through  tbe  songs 
of  bells  bells  of  baptism  or  of  burial,  and 
especially  of  the  Angehis  at  evening.  For 
a  long  time  I  listened  to  It,  terrified  by 
what  It  demanded  of  me.  but  from  the 
day  I  consented  to  do  Its  urging  I  have 
never  found  myself  In  discontent.  In  tribu- 
lation, in  doubt,  but  that  it  counselled  me 
and  gave  aid,  oh.  so  tenderly. 

LAdvenu — What    did   the   voice   say  to 

you '.' 

Joan — That  I  should  go  to  tbe  aid  of 
the  King,  my  legitimate  and  rightful  sov- 
ereign, who  presently  would  have  neither 
lands  'nor  lodging.  It  repeated  this  to  me 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  so  often  that 
I  could  endure  It  no  longer.  Then,  finally. 
It  said  In  the  names  of  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Charlemagne:  "Go  deliver  Orleans,  so 
harshly  besieged,  the  duke  of  which  has 
no  power  to  defend,  being  ,a  prisoner 
among  the  English."  How  could  I  do  It? 
I  "Go  and  be  of  good  faith."  Then  I  went 
to  Robert  de  Boaudrlcourt.  He  tried  to 
laugh  at  rae,  to  send  me  back  again,  be- 
.-Ause  enemies  wore  on  the  road.  But  I 
said-  'If  they  are  there,  God  l»  there  also. 
He  will  direct  my  route." 

.inau  And  my  brothers  In  Paradise. 

Bcaupre— #uch  was  your  answer? 

jnan  Among     otber     words.     Finally  be 

wits  moved;  he  supplied  me  with  a  horse, 
a  sword,  a  small  escort,  and  I  doparted. 

The  prelates  asked  Joan  whether  she 
did  not  say  conjurations  over  her  sword. 

joan  I  did  not.  nor  do  I  know  how  to  do 

*nch  things. 

'  Cuuchon — What  sort  of  a  sword  was  It? 

Jnnu— A  braTP  sword.  well  balanced, 
bright  as  running  water,  fit  to  give  good 
blows  and  lead  good  causes. 

tjoyseleur — With  that  sword  how  many 

mjnnn  None!      I    bare    put    no    Ban  to 

death,  thank  God  I    Sword  play  I  hive  en. 
g.iged  in.  but  for  sport.    When  I  assailed 
the  enemy    I  carried  only  my  standard, 
'white  and  blue,  like  nn  April  sky. 

Heanpre— ttpon     which     you     ha  1  angels 

l<"in  — \oil  tii»  arms  of  France.  , 

I  iixenvbourg  And    about    which,  more 

than  a  hundred  times,  flights  of  butterflies 
have  be«>n  seen  to  swarm. 

jona  Then  they  were  lured  by  the  ueur-de- 

lT". 

The  third  act  Is  in  prison.  Bedford  Is 
In  love  with  Joan.  He  calls  her  an  angel 
and  would  save  her.  Cauchon,  fearing 
that  he  will  he  burned  in  the  nextworld. 
Is  also  anxious  to  rescue  her,  as  Ib  a 
voting  olerlo.  All  ehe  has  to  do  Is  to 
sign  a  recantaUon.  to  put  a  cross  to  a  j 
paper.  She  signs,  but  she  hears  again 
the  voice*  that  had  long  been  silent,  and 
she  tears  up  her  recantation.  Now  she 
is  transfigured.  Her  death  Is  the  victory 
foretold  to  her  hy  St.  Catherine. 

In  the  fourth  act  Joan  Is  not  burned 
on  tho  stage,  but  the  audience  knows 
that  the  tragedy  Is  In  the  wings.  Bed- 
ford prevents  Cauchon  from  avoiding 
the  sight  The  little  King's  mother  holds 
her  hands  over  the  boy's  eyes.  The 
.smoke  pouns  from  the  stake  Into  the 
cathedral  and  enwraps  the  shrieking 
Bedford,  the  ooward  Cauchon. 
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Mr.  Moreau  said  of  his  play:  "It  has 
seemed  to  me.  brought  up  in  the  cult 
of  Joan  of  Arc  by  my  father,  that  the 
poignant  and  significant  drama  of  her 
Mfo  has  own  presented  up  to  now.  n 
too  summe/y  a  manner,  too  much  In 
fresco,  too  muoh  according  to  the  for-  I 
mula  of  Michelet,  viz.:  I.  The  Flnrt. 
The  Revelation;  II.  Orleans.  The  Con- 
flict; III.  Rhelms.  The  Honor;  XV. 
Paris  and  Contpelgne.  The  Trial  and 
Betrayal;  V.  Rouen,  The  Passion. 
These  are  lyric  rather  than  dramatic, 
forms,  and  the  tragedy  itself  to  bwn 
I  missed  In  their  limitations.  •  • 
know  Joan  thoroughly,  from  her  child- 
hood it  Is  sufficient  to  read  attentively 
the  ohrontole  of  her  trial,  the  text  of 
which  has  come  down  to  »s  complete, 
by  great  luck,  and  which  I  have  tried 
to  reconstruct  In  dramatic  form. 

The  other  dramas  to  be  performed  j 
this  week  by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  her  j 
company  are  familiar  to  Boston  au- 
diences. Sardou's  "La  Sorclere-  was 
performed  In  English  at  the  Hollls 
Street  Theatre  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell and  her  company. 

Max  Reger's  new  piano  ooncerto  in 
F  minor,  op.  114,  has  been  played  at  a 
Qewamlhaus  concert,  Lelpsic.  Mrs. 
Frieda  Kwast-Hodapp  was  the  pianist. 


The  Kieine  Journal  of  Berlin  de*cTine 
the  concerto  as  grand  and  impreastve. 

"The  different  movements  show  an  al- 
most olasslo  clearness  and  are  infused 
with  wonderful  dramatic  vigor.  The 
polyphonic  weave  Is  masterly;  It  never 
appears  obtrusive  or  pedantic;  it  is  al- 
ways transparent  and  natural.  The 
piano  takes  neither  a  dominating  nor 
subordinate  position.  The  most  wonder- 
ful movement  is  doubtless  the  Largo, 
which  is  worthy  of  Bach."  The  critic  of 
the  SIgnale  wrote  In  a  different  spirit. 
He  found  the  Invention  short-breathed 
and  the  structure)  dropsical.  He  wrote 
disagreeably  about  the  concerto. 

A  symphonic  poem.  "Le  Menetrler,"  by 
Max  d'Ollono,  for  solo  violin  and  or- 
chestra, was  produced  at  Colonne  con- 
cert, Paris,  Dec.  4.  It  is  in  three  parts. 
The  hero  expresses  in  song  the  soul  of 
his  native  country.  Tempted  by  wan- 
dering minstrels,  he  returns  after  a  long 
absence,  but  has  no  longer  the  same 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  Homesickness 
withers  his  heart.  Mr.  Enesco  played 
the  solo  violin,  and  his  Symphonlo  con- 
certante  for  'cello  and  orchestra  was 
performed  at  the  same  concert.  On  the 
same  Sunday  "Van  Dyok  sang  Wagnerian 
music  at  a  Lamoureux  concert.  On 
Dec,  11  Siegfried  Wagner  conducted  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  compositions  by 
his  father  and  himself  and  Liszt's 
"Orpheus." 

Semiramlde  again  appears  as  a  hero- 
ine in  n  Italian  opera  by  Resplghl 
whioh  was  successful  at  Bologna. 

■Frederick  Stelnsky,  a  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  arrested  recently  at  Kom- 
otau  for  setting  fire  to  a  barn.  Taken 
to  Prague  he  admitted  that  he  did  It 
so  as  to  rectify  the  stage  setting  in 
a  drama  by  him  In  wiilch  an  Inn  is 
burned. 

Yvonne  de  Trevllle  Is  making  a  tour, 
of  Roumanla,  Oallcla,  Bulgaria.  She  j 
has  had  great  success  throughout  Eu- ; 
rope  in  the  years  since  she  left  Amer-  • 
lea. 

Gabriel  Faure  with  the  Capet  Quar- 
tet has  been  giving  concerts  In  Rus- 
sia and  Finland. 

A  concert  of  Siberian  convict  songs 
has  been  given  in  Berlin.  They  were 
collected  by  Wllhelm  Harteweld,  a 
Swedish  composer  who  has  lived  a 
long  time  In  Russia.  Some  of  the 
songs  are'  acoompanled  by  the  bala- 
laika, others  by  the  clanking  of 
ohatns.  In  Berlin  there  was  an  or- 
chestra and  the  police  would  not  al- 
low chains  In  "The  March  of  tho 
Chained." 

"Norma"  has  been  revived  by  Felix 
Mottl  "with  triumphant  suocess"  at 
Munich. 

A  woman  at  a  vaudeville  hail  In 
Manchester,  Eng.,  has  been  delighting 
audiences  by  songs  In  English,  French 
and  Italian,  sung  with  "a  delicious 
volce"i  but  her  face  Is  hid  with  a  half 
mask  of  black  velvet,  that  her  iden- 
tity might  not  be  known.  Such  self- 
effacement  Is  rarely  found  among 
singers.  Perhaps  she  has  only  on* 
eye. 

In  the  new   scene  of  Maeterlinck's  ] 

"Blue  Bird."  "The  Palace  of  Happi.  | 
ness,"  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Haymarket,  London,  Dec.  19.  the 
children  with  the  Dog.  the  Cat,  Bread 
and  Sugar  are  Introduced  by  Light  Into 
a  hail  where  the  Luxuries  are  guzzling 
and  boisterous.  Light  prevents  the' 
children  from  mixing  with  the  riotous  I 
^ang,  but  their  companions  fall  victims. 1 
The  hall  empties  and  is  filled  with  hide- 
ous scarecrows,  the  Luxuries  stripped 
of  their  fine  clothes  and  on  their  way 
to  Join  the  Miseries  forever.  They,  too. 
leave,  and  the  Happinesses  enter—Good 
Health,  Spring,  Winter,  Fire  and  others, 
and  after  them  enter  the  Great  Joys. 
"On  the  bliss  of  the  children  at  find- 
ing that  Maternal  Love  Is  their  own 
mother,  whom  they  have  left  behind 
In  the  wood  cutter's  cottage,  and  on  the 
delight  of  the  Joys,  minor  and  major,  at 
meeting  Light  for  the  'irst  time,  the 
curtain  fall."  "It  Is  all  very  pretty,' 
very  familiar,  very  true,"  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  "and  a  iittlo  beyond  the. 
Interests  of  children,  hut  it  is  presented' 
Iwlth  the  utmost  delicacy  and  beauty.^ 
"The  Blue  Bird"  has  been  produced  In 
St.  Petersburg  with  music  by  Ilia  Sata 
and  with  great  success. 

The  London  Times,   reviewing  Mft- 
Sapellnlkoff's   performance   of  Liszt'e'; 
concerto  in  E  flat,  made  this  Illumina- 
tive criticism:    "Probably  what  makpal 
the  concerto  In  E  fiat  so  popular  Is  the 
fact  that  the  composer  lets  himself  go 
so  freely;  he  wallows  In  the  sentiment 
of  his  theme  at  one  moment,  blazes  It' 
out  baldly  and  bombastically  the  next 
or  again  loads  It  with  a  profusion  of 
ornament.    He  Its  not  at  all  afraid  of 
'being  called  cheap  or  vulgar,  and  there 
Is  something  almost  heroic  in  his  ooA-  i 
lidence." 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  made  her  debut  on 
the  English  variety  stage  In  a  little 
play,  "The  Right  Sort,"  which  Is  prac- 
tically the  tn:r.i  t  of  Sydney  Grundy's, 
comedy.  "Tho  Degenerates."  provided 
with  a  new  curtain.  She  will  be  at  the 
London  Hippodrome  next  month, 

Mme.  Clara  Butt,  who  has  been  tak- 
ing a  rest  euro  in  Germany,  reappeared 
In  London  Jan.  2  in  "The  Messiah." 

Miss  Alys  Lorraine,  prima  donna  at 
The  Haguo  Opera  Houee,  gave  a  recital 
in  London  of  songs  by  royal  composers. 
Th'.s  month  she  will  give  a  Kipling 
recital.    Among  tho  28 
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fall  of  1908.  She  studied  with  Mme. 
Us  heel."  Tanuigno  and  Jean  de  Resske.l 
^The  brothers  Adenis  have  made  a  five- 
ict  Dlav  out  of  Pnnurge  and  repre- 
sen  ted  him  as  a  married  man.  Readers 
at  Rft^A|Js  wl11  recall  tho  chapters  in| 
which  he  discusses  tho  advisability  of . 
marriage  and  decides  against  a  wife.  In 
the  play  a  17-year-old  firl  Bachslette. 

Idow  are  fond  of  him.  He  I 
K8  of  a  mock  marriage  with  the  girl, 
but  lo  he  ts  married  hard  and  fast,  for 
a  real'  friar  who  had  a  grudge  against 
htm  impersonated  the  mock  friar.  Pan- 
urge  desperate,  turns  monk.  He  con- 
verts n  hollow  wooden  statue  of  a  saint 
Into  a  larder  and  is  comfortable,  when 
a  novKf  arrive"  It  Is  Bachelette  dis- 
guised as  a  monk.  "What  can  he  dot 
He  Is  ford  of  her,  but  In  the  matter  of 
marriage  he  is  adamant.  A  parchment 
arriving  :or  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage which  Is  really  no  marriage  is 
signed  and  sent  to  the  judge;  but 
Bache.-tte  weeps  and  Panurge  consents 
to  marrv  her.  The  play  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  late  in 
last  month. 

The  annual  assembly  of  the  manaff 
lng  committee  of  the  Comedle  Fran- 
cals  has  met  and  did  not  elect  a  new 
•letalre.  or  partner.  The  committee 
de  only  a  slight  raise  In  salaries, 
ranting  an  Increase  of  what,  in  the 
strange  and  ancient  terminology  of 
the  Theatre  Francals,  is  called  a  half- 
twelfth  of  a  share  to  five  socletalres. 
The  reason  given  for  this  parsimony  Is 
a  peremptory  one.  The  number  of 
shares  in  the  profits  is  limited,  and  no 
share  or  portion  of  a  share  Is  available 
except  one  which,  by  Napoleon's  decree 
!  of  Moscow,  is  reserved  for  thetnlnlster 
of  fine  arts  to  do  what  he  likes  with, 
;  and  which  as  a  rule  Is  placed  to  the 
reserve  fund.  The  reason  why  there 
is  so  slight  a  rise  of  salaries,  there- 
fore Is  the  size  of  the  company,  not 
by  any  means  lack  of  prosperity  In  the 
theatre." 

A  full  cocietalre  last  year  made  about 
I  $7"B0  The  younger  members  did  not 
fare  well.  A  newly  elected  one  drew 
la<=t  year  only  $1200,  and  the  fees  in- 
I  creased  the  Income  to  about  $1600.  Tt 
must  be  remembered  that  an  adequate 
pension  ;s  insured  them  on  retiring,  to 
the  end  of  their  days,  and  also  the 
honor  of  belonging  to  the  House  of 
Mollere  is  worth  something.  It  is,  in. 
deed,  worth  a  good  deal  in  aotual  cash 
for  th°r«  are  few  members  of  the  com- 
nanv  whose  names  are  not  to  be  seen 
freauentry  on  playbills  at  Brussels, 
Bordeaux  or  Monte  Carlo,  with  the  title 
after  them,  'Societaire  de  la  Comedle 
Francals.'  which  acts  like  magic  on 
provincial  audiences." 

The  London  Telegraph  said  of  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody's  "The  Piper, 
fclayed  at  the  St  James  Theatre  Dec.  21: 
"Whi'e  the  author  is  content  with  sim- 

Ile  emotions  and  pretty,  fanciful  pict- 
res  her  play  Is  delightful.   When  she 
1ms  at  greater  things  the  result  Is  inf- 
erence   *  «  •  Its  finest  quality  is  its 
Icturesque  action.  *  *  •  No  one  will 
some  from  'The  Piper'  without  the  mem- 
i*rv  of  scenes  in  which  the  appeal  to  the 
delight  of  the  eye  is  mingled  with  much 
more  subtly  charming.   It  is  the  spoken 
word  which  is  the  disturbing  element. 
There  are  good  lines,  such  as  the  Piper  s 
sneer  at  the  religiosity  of  Hamelin:  The 
'  daily  tear  they  call  their  faith.'  But  in 
^ain  the  writing  is  dull  and  misty 
i  actors  give  their  parts  more 
<ir  parts  give  them,." 
Tvette  Guilbert  was  none  too 
.vhen  she  last  apepared  in  BAston 
aw  Tork  in  vaudeville.    A  recent 
,ence  in  Glasgow  was  as  unpleas- 
She  appeared  at  the  Alhambra  on 
0  19    "Perhaps  it  was  the  very  deli- 
^cy  and  finish  of  her  art  that  served  to 
irritate  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
gallery  on  Monday  evening,  or  perhaps 
they  objected  to  being  sung  to  in  a  for- 
Ai«rn  tonsue."    The  manager  told  the 
obiectors  that  if  they  did  not  caro  for  a 
program  which  required  more  thought 
th 'n  some  of  those  they  had  been  used 
to  the  remedy  was  easy-they  had  only 
t°  stay  away.    Everybody  was  entit  ed 
i  to  afalr  hearing  and  If,  having  sampled 
toe  entertainment  those  in  front  found 
Ututtle  to  their  liking  there  was  no  law 
frVcomoel  there,  to  come  again.  The  next 
I  r--enlng  the  gallery  was  crowded  and 
'jlme    Guilbert  was  accorded  an  "up- 
i  roariously  enthusiastic"  reception. 


fi>castons  he  was  so  intensely  bored  by> 
the  recollection*  of  lecturers  that  he, 
swore  to  have  his  revenge.  His  hourl 
came  on  Tuesday.  I  am  going  to| 
enlov  myself  rou  are  not.  But  the 
audience  did.'  although  as  Mr.  Shaw 
proceeded  his'  listeners  had  to  take  his 
assertions  with  large  pinches  of  the 
proverbial  salt. 

"There  was  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  however.  In  some  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
statements,  particularly  with  regard  to 
how  certain  effects,  now  common, 
sounded  to  people  30  or  40  years  ago 
Mso  tho  difference  in  the  methods  of 
interpretation  at  that  period  compared 
with  our  own.  Here  is  a  fruitful  theme 
for  speculation,  and  herein  may  be 
found  excuses  for  the  adverse  verdict 
of  ci  itics  when  listening  to  effects  they 
had  never  heard  before,  rendered  by 
players  to  whom  they  were  equally 
strange  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  very  far  in  one's 
own  life  to  remember  how  different 
an  Impression  certain  works  made  on| 

has  to bSV  accustomed  to  and  faml  1- 
ar  with  °*r&ln  sounds  and  harmonic 
Prions ,  I-  «r  K 

misapprehension    of    Wagn« s ,  n«u£ 
He  provided  a  series  of  surprises  ana 
fhocks  to  the  vmusical  world  that  agi- 
tated its  foundations.    Mr.  Shaw  said 
he  once  heard]  a  performance  of  the 
orlda"  muslo  1ft  'Lohengrin,    In  wMch 
•the  orchestra  blared  and  the  singers 
leeched.'   Sortie  Refereaders  may also 
have  had  this  experience.    I  ha\e  i 
am  not  sure  tha>  Mr.  Shaw  was  entirely 
truthful  in  his  description  of  the  re- 
spective musical  talents  of  his  parents 
According  to  Mr.  Shaw,  his  father  had 
^  musical  knowledge  but  he  played [  by 
ear  various  Instruments,  and  in J*™c" 
lar  favored  the  trombone,  on  which  he 
was  content  to  'vamp'  an  accompani- 
ment whenever  permitted  by  hi.  house- 
hold.  His  mother  Preferred  Mofe art  and 
Beethoven  and  glee  singing,  the  conse 
quence  was  'two  people  united  in  matri- 
mony who  excluded  each  other  musi- 
caTy/    Mr.  Shaw  took  his  respective 
Parents  as  representatives  of  the  two 
cTasse*  forming  the  British  nation  He 
spoke  of-  'A  series  of  concerts  devoted  to 
o?cheS?ral  music  attracted  a  cultured  au 
Set  but  If  Mme.  Clara  Butt  or  some 
other  famous  Singer  were  enga^  a 
new   element  was  immediately  lntro- 

d"°The  element  thus  referred  to  Is  of 
course,   produced  by  people   who  are 
chieflv  attracted  by  the  emotional  side 
of  the  art,  but  who.  by  hearing  the 
best  works    gradually  are  led  to  per 
celve  the  Importance  and  attraction  of 
Us  intellectual  factors.    Mr.  Shaw  was 
right,  therefore,  when  he  Pleaded  for 
[arger  concert  halls  all  over  the  country 
to  enable  the  best  music  to  be  given  at 
low  prices    I  was  also  entirely  In  sym- 
paThy  with  Mr.  Shaw  when  he  claimed 
?ha?a«  the  profits  of  festiv a  .  rtouW 
be  devoted  to  the  progress  of  raus  c 
but  this  is  an  old  story.    While  dis- 
cialmlng  any  wish  to  ^ 
James  Glover,  of  D'u%^"h^%ta^ 
a  better  musician  than  Sir  Charles  btari 
ford  he  claimed  for  the  former  that  his 
S  was  of  a  practical 1  kind .  for ^  which 

secret  In  the  forthcoming  Drury  Lane 
p^tomime  music =  th ere  is to  be  one  par- 

^  taken^S 

me  to  be  a  doubtful  compliment  to 
Tschalkowsky." 


It  Is  easy  to  predict  for  Mrs.  Richard- 
son a  great  future.  She  has  beauty,  too. 
and  a  fine  presence,  which  should  make 
her  success  still  more  pronounced." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MOXDAY,  K  P.  M.— West  Roxhury  bi«* 
school,  Municipal  Chamber  concert  by  Mis. 
Olive  Hilton,  violinist;  >Irs.  Anna  HuiiltlnK, 
'cellist,  and  Miss  Mary  H.  Sheedy.  pianist, 
assisted  bv  Miss  Abhle  M.  Conley.  mxzzo- 
soprano.  Jadassohn,  Trio,  op.  M:  «™««; 
Schubert.  "Hark.  Hark,  tho  TArk  ;  Rubin- 
steln.  "Tho  Asia";  Grieg.  "1  I-ovv  lhee  . 
pluno  solo,  Schubertl.lszt.  "The  krl 
King":  Beethoven,  theme  and  variations 
from  Trio  In  C-mlnor.  op.  1,  Ko.  3;  cello 
solos:  DavidofT,  "Bagatelle";  Mario,  Sere- 
nade Badlno;  theme,  Andante  Religiose, 
songs:  Ciodard,  Floriun's  song;  Jensen,  O 
tay  Thy*  Cheek";  Rublnsten.  finale  from 
Trio.  B-flat  major,  op.  52. 
TUESDAY — Svmphony  Hall,  2:80  P.  M.  Ales- 
sandro   Bond's   song   recital.     Sen  speolal 

Ohtakerlng  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Third  Knel- 
wl  quartet  concert.  Rubin  Goldmarlt.  piano 
quartet  (first  time  in  Bostoni;  i.'aetanl,  two 
movements  from  quartet  in  F-mlnor.  op. 
12;  Beethoven,  quartet  in  F-major,  op.  o», 
No.  1.  Charles  Anthony  will  be  the  pianist. 
Rubin  OolJmark,  a  nephew  of  Carl  Gold- 
mark  has  lived  In  New  York  and  Denver. 
His  orchestral  "Hiawatha"  ha«  been  played 
here  at  Svmphony  concerts,  and  chamber 
music  by  him  has  been  played  here. 

Dorchester  high  school.  8  P.  M.  Municipal 
concert,  William  Howard,  conductor.  Mas- 
cagnl.  Prelude  to  "Cavalleria  Rusticana 
Kohior  Scherzo.  "The  Mice  and  the  Trap  _ 
Beethoven.  Andante  from  Symphony  No.  o, 
Sinding.  "Rustle  of  Spring."    Miss  Evelyn 
Blair,    soprano,   will  sing  the   waits  song 
from   Gounod's   "Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Meyer-Helmund's   "Magic   Song."  Jacques 
Benavente  will   play  ROsslni's   "Una  voce 
pocco  fa,"  arranged  for  saxophone.  Louis 
C.  Elson  will  lecture. 
WEDNESDAY— Ford  Hall.   S  P.    M.— Mu- 
nicipal  chamber   concert  by    Mrs.  Olive 
Hilton,   violinist;    Mrs.    Anna  Hunttlng. 
'cellist,  and  Mrs.   Cora  Brooks,  pianist, 
assisted  by  darence  Hi  Wilson,  baritone. 
Rubinstein,  Moderato  from  Trio  In  B-flat 
major;  Songs,   Ware,   "Bfoattlng  Song  ; 
Parks,     "Memory";    Squire,     "The  Old 
Black  Mare";  piano  solo.  Chopin,  Fan- 
tasle    Impromptu;    Arenslcy,     Elegy  and 
Scherzo    from    Trio  In    D    minor:  vio- 
lin  solos     D'Ambroslo.    canzonetta;  Orel, 
Berceuse:    Paplni,    "Feu-Follet" :  songs. 
Streleszkl,   "Dreams";   Shield,   "Friar  of 
Orders   Gray":    Wlleon,    "Pretty  Creat- 
ures" ;    Allegro    ModeTato  from  Chaml- 
nade's  Trio  in  A  minor. 
THURSDAY  —  Bishop   Cheverus   school.  S 
p   M     Municipal  concert.    William  How- 
art  conductor.     Beetboven.   overture  to 
••Egmont";  Bohm,  Petit  Valse;  Wagner, 
Introduction  and  Prayer  from  "Rlenzl  ; 
Massenet,    March    from    "Scenes  Pitto- 
resques."  Miss  Jean  C.  Mulcahy,  soprano, 
will  sing  Slebel's   'Flower  Song"  from  Gou-i 
nod's  "Faust"  and  Massenet's  "Open  Thy1 
Blue  Eyes."    Mr.  Howard  will  play  Hu-! 
•bay's  violin  solo  "Hejre  Katl."    Uouis  C. 
Elson  will  lecture. 
FRIDAY — Franklin  Union,  8  P.  M.  Munic- 
ipal concert    William  Howard  conductor. 
Beethoven,  overture  to  "Egmont";  Saint- 
Saens,  Prelude  to  "The  Deluge";  Mozart 
first    movement    from    symphony    In  G 
minor:  Sindlng.  "Rustle  of  Spring."  Mrs^ 
John  D.  O'Connor,   soprano,   will  sing  O 
My  Fernand,"  from  "La  Favorlta,"  and 
Faure's  "Sancta  Maria."    Frank  H.  Ea- 
ton will  play  D em ersse man's  Grand  Fan- 
tasie    for    flute.      Louis   C.    Elson  will; 

TheUconoert  at  the  West  Roxbury  high  I 
school  will  be  on  Jan.  24,  and  not  on  Jan. 1 


age.  His  father,  ballet  master  at 
Drury  Lane,  was  appointed  a  teaser 
at  Marian-sky  Institute,  where  the  son 
was  trained.  Mr.  Stler.  the  excellent 
conductor,  was  graduated  from  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  In 
that  city  conducted  the  Mozart  or- 
chestra and. choral  sooletles.  After- 
ward he  conducted  at  the  Hamburg 
Opera  House  and  then  organized  the 
Bechsteln  Hall  Symphony  In  London, 
I  with  which  he  is  still  connected. 


1 1 


20  as  has  been  announced. 


L 

PAVL0WA  AND  MORDKIN. 

Performance  of  "Giselle"  and  Various 
Dances  Next  Tuesday  Night. 


Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  reason  of  Ros^ 
land's  play,  is  as  familiar  to  thousands 
of  Americans  as  any  public  man  now 
caricatured  in  the  daily  press.  His  nose,; 
his  duels,  his  romantic  flights  in  wooing 
are  as  a  twice-told  tale,  but  air  men 
should  be  reminded  that  over  250  years 
ago  he  devised  a  plan  to  go  to  the  moon 
by  means  of  "fllling  a  hollow  and  very 
thin  globe  with  a  most  subtle  air  or  by 
a  sort  of  smoke  that  weighs  less  than 
the  atmosphere." 

Charles  Samaran  has  "discovered 
the  place  where  Cyrano  died,  and  tne: 
Important  news  is  cabled. to  this  coun- 
try There  is  an  old  story,  to  which  | 
the  cablegram  does  not  refer,  that  Cy-, 
rano  died  a  madman.  The  story  is  told, 
in  "Menagiana."  This  madness  was 
first  shown  publicly  when  Cyrano  went 
abroad  at  mid-day  in  knee  breeches  and 
night  cap  and  without  doublet;  and  Wil- 
ing to  his  last  sickness  he  died  at  the 
house  of  Due  d'Arpajon.  The  editor  of 
"Menagiana"  says  the  tale  is  false; 
that  the  duke  abandoned  lum  in  Ivs 
distress,  but  that  Regnauld  des  Bois- 
clalrs  kept  him -at  hisjiouse  for  14 
months,  then  Cyranc .  was  taken  to j^the 
country  and  died  at  his  cou  £  s  *®m£tl. ! 

TheoDhile  Gautier  in  a  delignttui  aru 
c2*S8  cTrano-the  sixth  article  in 
his    "Les    Grotesques'  -sa yf    that  W» 

|  into  the  country  to  die  at  his  cousin^  , 
whose  company  and  conversa tion  < were 
a-reeable  to  him,  and  thought  that  tne 
change  of  air  would  do  him  good  This 
ion  "lng  for  a  change  precedes  death  and 
s  a3  certain  symptom  among  the  major- 
'  ?y  of  the  sick."   It  will  be  remembered 
I  hat  Rostand  makes  his  hero  d.«  In  the 
Convent  of  Charonne,  where  his  sister 

'  Wf„S  his'  'CyaTe  a  la  Lune,"  Cyrano  ad- 

b^^-IHHiS 

nwner  can  have  no  wit,  valoi.  passion, 
'worth-    me  nose  is  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  soul;  it  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brute.  / 


Miss  Anna  Pavlowa  and  Mlkall  Mord-  I 
kin  with  the  Imperial  Russian  ballet  j 
and  orchestra,  will  give  a  performance 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  next  Tues- 
day evening.    Theodore  Stier  will  con- 

dThe  program  will  Include  a  repetition 
or  Adolphe  Adam's  charming  toaUet. 
"Giselle,'-  in  two  acts,  with  Mmes.  Pav- 
lowa, Paiitzkaia,  Brown  and  School* 
and  Messrs.  Mordkin,  West,  Moioscff . 
and  Barboe  and  the  folllowing  dances  [ 
(part  II.): 

Polish  dances  .'.l^V^fXdanceT 

Miss  Bronlslawa  Pajltzkala,  first  solo  dancer, 

and  nine  others.  nrl-o' 
Pas  de  Deux  (Spanish)  u'  6 

(a)  Adagio. 

(b)  Variations. 

Mr.  Mordkin. 
<c)Varlat.ons.Misspavlowa 

„"3>  rEPaVl°Wa  ^  Mr:.M.°rDa;goniszki 
SI  S.'  Bewlckowa  and  Messrs.  Trojan- 

owskl  and  Moroseff. 
Russian  dancK i ■  ■■■■■■■  ■■■ , ;  .Tschaikowsky 

v    1  Hons  MlSSpal,tZkaa:.Tschaikowsky 

Variations  •  ■  ■  ■  •  •  •  •.■  • 

Mr.  Mordkin. 

Rhapsodle.  Hongiolse  /«.)......■■■■  uim 

Miss  Paj.tzkaia  and  <"h«8dlazounoft 
Baechanale  r-""  ii\*:,,  .mrfHn  and 


MRS.  RICHARDSON'S  DEBUT. 

The  Herald  at  the  time  noted  the  suc- 
cessful debut  of  Mrs.  Richardson  of 
Boston  at  the  Gaiete  ^ 
Dec  17  as  Leonora  In  Trovatore. 
Foreign  journals  received  corroborate 
the  report  of  her  triumph.  Comoedla 

sssass 


Pity  that  George  Eernard  Shaw  ■ 
reprinted  his  musical  criticisms 
cles  about  music  that  were  pub- 
i  I  ondon  journals  and  especially 
Vorld  before  he  took  to  dramatic  j 
i  Mr  Shaw  lectured  last  month 
lon'at'a  meeting  of  the  Musical 
Hon  His  lecture  was  entitled 
actions  of  a  Qulnauagenarian." 
low  ng  account  of  the  lecture  13 
is  Referee:  "The  lecturer  b«gan 
racterlstic  fashion  by  declaring 
rnin's'-ences  were  practically  use- 


that  honorea  iubhij  .  i„„„>, 

and  Mr  Labis,  her  distinguished  teach- 
er    She  is  a  wholly  remarkable  dra- 
matic Soprano.    She   has  a  beautiful 
nre-ence  and  is  endowed  with  a  warm 
and"  briliiant  voice  of  liberal  compass^ 
■She  sings  marvellously  well  and  can  be 
.ranked  at  once  among  our  best  singers. 
'  There  was  applause  without  end  after 
IS i  act,  which  makes  -  hope  that  the 
experienced    managers    of    the  Galte 
L/rique  will  soon  give  us  the  oppor- 
{unity  of  applauding  Mme.  Richardson 

agTht  London  Dally  Mail  of  the  19th 
said-  "Rarely  is  a  foreign  singer  ac- 
corded such  a  reception  as  that  which 
ereeted  Mrs  Richardson  on  her  debut 
at  the  Gaiete  Lyrlque.  Paris,  on  Satur- 
day night.  •  •  •  She  is  a  dramatic 
soprano  of  extraordinary  quality  and 
has  been  well  trained.  Her  voice  Is  ex- 
cellently placed  and  has  a  wide  range. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  program 
will  fully  display  the  art  not  only  of  | 
the  famous  leading  dancers  but  of  the 
whole    ballet.    Miss    Pajitzkaia    is  a, 
graduate  of  the  Mariansky  T"ftitute, 
Russia's  great  academy  of  choreog- 
raphy. She  has  been  for  several  years 
the  chief  dancer  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  of  Moscow,  and  has  appeared 
in    Berlin,    Paris    and    London.  Mr 
Mordkin  is  28  years  old.    He  entered 
the  Mariansky  Academy  when  he  was 
8  and  was  graduated  at  18.  During 
his  training  he  spent  1%  hours  every- 
day doing  bar  exercises  in  order  to 
!  train  his  muscles.    For  more  than  10 
I  hours  each  day  he  studied  music,  lit 
'  erature      art      history.  geography, 
mathematics  and  any  number  of  other 
academic  subjects.    And  on  top  of  all 
this  study  he  was  compelled  to  do 
research  work  in  order  to  get  a  prop- 
er grasp  of  the  spirit  of  dances  of 


WITH  "LHL0N" 

By    PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON     THEATRE  —  Rostand's 
"L'Alglon."  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  her 

company. 

Le  Due  de  Relchstadt  Mme.  Kernhardt| 

Flambeau  ',M\,Dec?fur 

Metternlch  M.  Maxudian 

Prokesch  M.  Denenbourg 

Gen   Hartmann  M.  Lou  Tellegen 

jDletrlchsteln  ^ 

IL'Empereur  M.  Favleres 

Sedllnsky  M.  Laurent: 

Gentz   M.  Cent  er 

Tlburce  M.  Coquelet, 

i  Le  Tallleur  M.  Dleek 

;I^e  Docteur.  M.  Ruben, 

!  Fanny  Elssler  ...Mroe.  Seylor) 

1  Marie  Louise  Mmo.  Boulanrrer 

ITherese  »  Mme.  Due.) 

Csse.  Camerata  Mme.  Mac  Lean 

L'Archlduchesse  Mme.  Desroche* 

Dame  d'Honneur  Mme.  Thomas 

Lady  Cowley  Mme.  Romalnj 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  Rostand's) 
"L'Alglon"  appeals  to  French  lovers  of 
resounding  and  brilliant- verse  and  to 
those  under  the  spell  of  the  Napoleonic 
legend.  Rostand  followed  the  legends. 
The  Duke  of  Relchstadt  never  conspired 
wtth  French  emissaries  or  attempted  to 
an  attempt  to  dethrone  the  King  of 
France.  Metternlch  never  threw  Fanny 
Elssler  at  the  Duke;  indeed,  Fanny  never! 
knew  the  Duke,  never  spoke  to  him.  al- 
though the  elder  Dumas  In  his  novel 
"Les  Mohicans  de  Paris"  Introduced  her 
as  Rosenha  Engel  in  love  with  Napo- 
leon's son  and  plotting  to  give  him 
liberty.  ,  . 

'  The  Bonapartlsts  believed  the  legend, 
and  in  1834,  when  Fanny  went  to  Paris, 
formed  a  manifestation  in  her  honor. , 
There  was  an  attempt  at  Vienna  to  in- 
terest an  actress,  Mme.  Peche,  in  the 
Duke,  but  she  declined  the  honor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Duke  was  n, 
weak  and  feeble  creature.   He  was  the 
son  of  his  mother,  not  of  his  father, 
physically  nnd  mentally  he  resembled' 
'  her,  and  as  many  of  his  antecedents  and 


-rosea  toward  tn'mfcoftSR.- 
»nt  that  the  Duke  was  all  that 
Rostand   pictured   hlmt>  the  play  to 
others  than  Frenchmen  Is  not  a  stir- 
ring drama,  and  to  Frenchmen  with- 
out political  or  patriotic  prejudices  It 
Is  Interesting  only  by  reason  of  Its 
noetic  lines.    There  Is 'no  action,  and 
here  are  long  tirades.;  There  la  little 
ontlnulty,  but  a  vast  amount  of  dla- 
ogue.   The  treatment  Is  episodic  and 
he  triumph  of  the  actress  taking  the 
•art  of  the  Duke  must  be  chiefly  de- 
lved from   splendid  elocution.  The 
lay  as  It  stands  Is  very  long.  Cut  as 
t  was  last  evening,  It  seemed  long 
nd  at  times  tedious.  \ 
But   the    drama   was    written  for 
Jtme.    Bernhardt    and    she  evldentlv 
Janjoys  playing  In  It.     She  Is  a  re- 
markable woman,' still  wonderful  for 
her  vitality,  her  voice,  her  mastery 
of  fchnlc,  and  Impassioned  moments 
when  by  the  fury  of  her  eloquence 
She    sweeps    everything    before  her. 
She  has  often  played  the  part  of  the 
Duke  in  Boston  and  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  late  day  to  analyze  the 
drama  or  her  art. 

It  would  be  an  idle  compliment  to 
say  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  looks  as 
young  aj  when  she  was  last  here,  and 
the  compliment  would  be  forced  and 
untrue.  Her  Duke  Is  a  more  mature 
person  than  when  he  was  first  seen 
here.  Tet  there  was  still  an  Illusion: 
There  was  little  suggestion  of  a  woman 
masquerading  as  the  Duke.  There  was 
also  a  finely  conceived  characterization 
of  the  youth  of  little  strength,  brood- 
ing over  the  deeds  of  his  father,  a 
visionary  dreaming  of  ruling  France, 
pleased  with  his  toy  soldiers,  a  bit 
amorous,  coaxing,  as  though  ha  were 
a  little  child,  his  grandfather,  moved  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  words  of  Flambeau, 
delirious  on  the  field  of  Wagram,  re- 
senting even  the  presence  of  Metternlch. 
There  were  times  when  Mme.  Bernhardt 
by  her  art,  by  some  simple  phrase  that 
came  from  the  heart,  moved  the  spec- 
tator, although  he  knew  that  Rostand's 
Duke  la  purely  legendary. 

There  were  many  moments  last  even- 
ing in  which  the  great  actress  was  re- 
vealed. The  blazing  tirades  were  not 
delivered  with  the  old-time  resonance 
and  fury.  There  was  the  familiar 
speed,  the  famous  rush  of  emotional 
•esslon,  but  the  voice  In  these  tirades 
not  the  brilliance  and  vehemence 
formerly  distinguished  the  actress, 
he  famous  mirror  scene  her  action 
not  Its  wonted  power,  yet  her  final 
lairing  cry  to  her  father  for  help 
lied  the  audience.  In  light  dialogue, 
tie  celebrated  speech  with  the  rhet- 
*  1  "mala.''  In  her  calm  and  mock- 
inswer  to  the  school  teachers,  "Tou 
I  have  made  progress  In  history." 
In  the  scene  with  her  grandfather 
was  as  Irresistible  as  ever.  In  these 
es  her  voice  had  the  golden  qual- 
the  melancholy  cadences,  the  elo- 
>ce.  the  fascination  that  set  her 
t  from  her  great  sisters  of  the 

le  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
welcome,  although  the  audience 
he  floor  was  comparatively  small. 

applause  was  bo  great  that  It 
led  a  long  time  before  she  could 
o  hor  entrance  speech.  There 
frequent  applause  during  the 
ormance,  and  there  were 
nin  calls, 
r  support 


I  were  many,  -odd  and    unusual  things 

J  |were  elaborately  done, 
i   |  -The  "Follies"  Is  a  vaudeville  show  In 
three  acts.  Hence  there  Is  no  cast,  but 
'saoh  man  In  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
}  ]  and  they  follow  each  other  so  fast  there 
Is  no  keeping  track. 

George  Bickel  and  Harry  Watson 
iclown  It  In  varied  guises.  Mr.  Watson 
was  funniest  as  a  piano  mover  and  his 
partner  as  the  leader  of  a  burlesque 
band,  which  made  an  ear-splitting  din 
and  caused  much  laughter.  Though 
there  Is  nothing  subtle  about  their 
fooling,  it  Is  effective  and  this  morn- 
ing a  great  many  staid  persons  will  be 
chuckling  over  the  comedians'  absurdi- 
ties. 

Bert    Williams    talks    some  songs. 
■  They  are  revised  versions  of  the  fa- 
miliar numbers  allotted  to  the  colored 
J  performer.  He  does  them  a  little  bet-  j 
i  ter  than  about  anybody  else  in  his  line.  | 
j     Bobby    North's    principal    feat  is 
singing  a  parody  which  runs  on  and 
on  and  on,  a  string  of  popular  tunes 
|  carrying  a  story  and  bearing  the  au- 
dience along  to  enthusiastic  applause 
I  when  at  last  there  Is  an  end.  Harry 
Pllcer,  William  C.  Schrode   and  W. 
Wania  are  among  the  men  who  take 
I  part  In  effective  dances.  Blllie  Reeves 
contributes  eccentric  comedy. 

Fanny    Brice    shines    among  the 
women  by  reason  of  her  humor.  She 
is    entertaining    In    several    songs. , 
Shirley  Kellogg  uses  her  good  voice ' 
to  advantage.     Lillian  Lorraine   has  j 
many  songs,  and   is  featured  In  an  I 
elaborately  devised  number  In  which 
she  and  eight  girls  swlnf  and  sing,  ' 
Miss  Lorraine  far  out  over  the  house.'  i 
It  is  daintily  and  prettily  done.  Vera 
Maxwell,  Evelyn  Carlton,  and  Flor- 
ence Gardner  are  prominent  vocally 
and  by  reason  of  their  dancing,  somo 
iof  which  Is  out  of  the  usual, 

The  piece  is  remarkable  for  Its 
lavish  staging.  The  finale  of  the  first 
bet  Is  an  ingenious  and  striking  ap- 
peal to  the  ear  and  the  eye.  One  thing 
follows  another  with  bewildering 
rapidity.  The  piece  would  be  Im- 
proved by  turning  it  other  end  to, 
putting  the  first  act  last,  for  It  slides 
down  hill  to  a  conclusion  tame  by 
comparison  with  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. 

The  "book"  of  the  "Follies"  Is  by  i 
Harry  B.  Smith.  Gus  Edwards  and 
"many  others"  did  the  music.  To' 
Julian  Mitchell,  who  staged  the  show, 
belongs  the  credit  for  a  performance 
of  praiseworthy  smoothness. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  pro- 
duction in  , Boston  of  "Judy  Forgot." 
a  musical  comedy:  book  and  lyrics  by 
Avery  Hopwood,  music  by  Silvio 
Heln;  chief  persons  In  the  cast: 

Freddie  Evan «  Arthur  Stanford 

Judy  Evans  Mlaa  Marie  Cahlll  | 

Pr    Kuno  Lauberarhelmer.Jame«  B.  Caraon 

Dickie  Stole  '.'  Joseph  Santley 

John  Much  W.  H.  St.  Jama* 

Rota........   Ml«a  Emma  Francla  ' 
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ur  piaye<l  Flambeau  with  an 
nd  robustness  that  delighted 
ice,  although  he  did  not  em- 
e  comic  streak  In  the  soldier 
n  did.  Mr.  IJecoeur  was  par. 
fiectlve  In  the  scene  when  he: 
i  Motternlch  wishing  to  enter, 
i  bedroom.  Hero  his  quiet  In-  | 
ide  a  deep  Impression.  Mr. 
ju  admirably  made  up  as  the 
Smperor  and  gave  a  fine  por- 
venk,  amiable,  vacillating  old 
ortralt  of  a  ruler  a  slave  to 
er.  Mr.  Maxudlan's  face  Is 
it  Of  Metternlch's  and  his 
:e  was  lacking  In  finesse,  in 
tlon  of  unscrupulousness  and 
to  the  Austrian  cause  that 
tlty  for  the  captive  and  ln- 
posslblllty  of  polished  crueltv. 
>rnoon  Mme.  IWnhardt  will 
i  "La  Dame  aux  Camellos." 
t  In  Moreau's  "Le  Proces  de 
re,"  which  will  be  performed 
it  time  In  Boston. 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


opu- 
arry. 
find 


TREMONT  THEATRE. 


,-oilles  of  1910,"  Which  Is  Like 
Sumptuous  Predecessors. 

About  musical  oomedy  many  harsh 
things  are  said.  Often  It  1s  Inane,  It 
ln*plre9  yawns;  sometimes  It  Is  vulgar 
and  worse;  It'  educates  not,  neither 
does  It  uplift.  But  an  audience  which 
packed  the  Tremont  last  night  for 
"The  Follies  or  1910"  to  a  row  six 
deep  at  the  back  of  the  house  was 
daxzled  by  brilliant  color,  charmed  by 
pretty  faces,  pleased  by  lilting  song 
and  stirred  to  hearty  laughter.  The 
great  crowd  was  amused  to  Its  heart's 

,  eatAlt  and  only  the  long-haired  deny 

the  business  of  the  playhouse  Is 


Eva  Tanguay  Greeted  with  Deafening 
Applause  for  "I  Don't  Care." 

If  deal 
larlty,  E' 
By  all  si 

even  standing  room  this  week  If  last 
night's  enthusiastic  crowd  le  signifi- 
cant. What  a  remarkable  woman  Miss 
Tanguay  Is.  She  has  no  singing  voice. 
There  seems  to  be  little  music  In  her 
songs.  There  Is  no  grace  In  her  dan- 
cing. If  her  Inimitable  little  hops, 
skips  and  Jumps  may  be  termed  dan- 
cing. Just  wherein  lies  her  tremen- 
dous drawing  power,  for  surely  she 
has  it  to  a  tempestuous  degree?  No 
one  can  bring  together  quite  the  au- 
dience she  does  over  and  over  again. 

She  does  little  that.  Is  new,  but  none 
Of  this  matters  with  her  admirers.  She 
has    been   called    eccentric,  whirlwind, 
I  madcap,  cyclonic  deservedly.    She  Is  full 
to  the  brim  of  endless  vitality. 

Her  old  song,  "I  Don't  Care."  which 
the  audience  Insisted  upon  having  at  the 
end  of  her  performance,  and  the  newer 
one,  "Personality,"  seem  to  express 
her  .very  care  free  attitude  that 
constitutes  her  wonderful  attrac- 
tion? It  gets  over  the  footlights 
and  for  the  time  being  no  one 
may  look  and  listen  and  be  other  than 
gay,  light  hearted,  Joyous  as  she.  No. 
one  may  gainsay  the  quality  of  her  many 
I  dazzling  costumes,  though  some  might 
'  differ  as  to  the  quantity.  The  saying  "If 
you  like  this  sort  of  thing,  It's  Just  th» 
sort  of  thing  you'll  like;"  applies  to  Eva 
Tanguay.    She  is  well  worth  the  test. 

While  Eva  Tanguay  Is  the  great  di- 
version of  the  week,  the  program  it 
an  unusually  t'OOd  one  In  every  way 
Marseilles,  a  European  contortionist 
does  wonderful  feats  so  easily  that  ft 
Is  hard  to  realize  how  difficult  thej 
are.  Miller  and  Lyles  did  a  very  funnj 
e  fight  to  truslc  at  the  end  of  thelt 


to 


blackface  sket 
were  real] 
and  prodt 
nal  sourc 


The  Tom  Jack  Trl< 
U  In  their  novel  act 
ilc  from  many  origV 
Ston  Lucler  and  hi! 
t  laughable  sketch 
r  Henry  Horton  ajnt 
It  of  rural  comedj 
tinnlnpham  and  Mar- 
at lc  talkfest"  rouseel 


TrierTfriginai  Sfcnie.'ill    Manikins  ar< 

wonderful  and  well  worth  seeing.  Kailf 

Bmmy's  dogs  do  difficult  feats  with 
remarkable  skill.  The  kinetograph  fin- 
ishes this  excellent  bill. 


Ill 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


"At  the  Old  Cross  Roads,"  a  Melo- 
drama with  Songs. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-"At  the  Old 
Cross  Roads,"  a  melodrama  In  five  acts 
The  cast: 

S2C'.  Ke^: 4 '  ■ :  James  L  Edwards 

Dayton  Thornton  T.  F.  Mulligan 

Tom  Martin  Sam  B.  Wilson 

?r°m  ?,mlt£  w-  R  Healy 

MaJ.  Bradley  Ferrar  Kraft  Walton 

George  Oillton  Leon  Williams 

Madge  Thornton  Madeleine  Clark 

Annabel  Thornton  Vera  Walton 

"Old  Aunt  Liza"  Florence  Ockcrman 

Young  Mississippi"  LeUa  Bennett 

r,aropa  •••  '   . .  Mary  Downs 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE  -  Verdi's 
"A1da."  Mr.  Contl  conducted. 
AmnerlV. Emmy  Deatlnn 
Una  Sacerdotessa.'.': \\\\\ k  i'„  3U?2  ' 

Radames   Vt.    »  Savage  . 

II  R6  Mr.  Zenatello! 

Amonaaro. ;JIr-  W?lte 

Ramfls    :;-Mr-_  Polese 

Un  Messagglero. 


•  . .  .  Mr. 

■  Mr.  Mardones 
.Mr.  QIaccone 


BERNHARDT   IN  "CAMILLE." 


Remarkable    and    Moving  Perform- 
ance at  Yesterday's  Matinee. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  THEATRE:  Dumas'  "La 
Dame  aux  Camcllas."  Matinee  per- 
formance by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  her 
company  from  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, Paris. 

Marguerite  Gautler  Mme  Bernhardt 

<?eorgo  Duval  M.  Maxudlan 

Gaston  M.  Denenbourg 

Armand  Duval  M.  Bary 

•iuatave  M.  Lou  Tellegen 

St.  Qaudena  M.  Favieres 

Lo  Docteur  »  M.  Canroy 

Varvllle   M .  Coutler 

De  Glray  M.  Dorval 

Arthur  H.  Dleck 

X&nlne.   Mme.  Seylor 

Prudence  •  Mme.  Boulanger 

Nlrhette.  Mme.  Due 

Olynipe  Mme.  Desroches 

Mme.  Bernhardt  gave  a  remarkable 
impersonation  of  Marguerite  Gautler 
yesterday  afternoon.  Those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  her  In  this 
tart  when  sho  first  visited  the  United 
States  wondered  yesterday  the  more  at 
her  vitality  and  art.  To  them  it  seemed 
that  she  is  now  even  more  convincing 
and  moving  in  the  expression  of  the 
highest  love  and  devotion  that  she  was 
30  years  ago;  that  she  played  the  open-  j 
ing  scenes  with  restless  lightness  and 
the  feverish  gayety  that  then  distin- 
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ivel  and  nimble 


Lemonnler  had  seen  every  Margue- 
1  rite  In  Paris  from  Mme.  Doche,  who 
llrst.  acted  the  part,   to  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt.    He   considered    tho    role  the 
I  easiest  for  any  actress  to  play,  an-1 
I  said   that  It  was  only  Cora  Pearl's 
I  English    accent    that    prevented  her 
from  appearing  in  It.    We  have  all 
Men  many  "Camllles"  In  Boston,  and 
It  might  Justly  be  aald  that  few  havr 

I  failed  to  bring  tears  from  somo  ono! 

In    the    audiences,    no    matter    how ' 
j  crude  the  methods  or  indifferent  tho 
personality  or  the  actress;  but  many 
[  of  these  actresses  would  never  have 
,  been  recognized  In  Paris  as  a  fash- 
ionable   deml-mondalne.     It    Is  not 
I  necessary   to   Inquire    Into   the  real 
1  character    of    Marie    Duplessls,  or 
Alphonslne  Plessls  as  the  inscription 
on    the    tombstone    in  Montmartre 
has  it. 

She  may  have  been  the  woman  Immor- 
talized by  Dumas  or  she  may  have  an- 
swered the  description  given  by  the 
actor  Laferrlere,  with  whom  she  was 
desperately  and  vainly  In  love:  "A 
pretty  g*jrl  with  large,  expressive  eyes; 
but  oven  at  the  age  of  20  her  freshness 
had  faded.  The  husky  voice  told  of  the 
wild  nights  spent  In  the  supper  cafes. 
She  was  not  exactly  stupid,  chattered  a 
good  deal,  had  no  education,  carried  her 
toilet  well,  and  had  a  certain  reserve 
that  was  not  without  charm."  The  only 
woman  the  theatre  Is  concerned  with  Is 
the  heroine  of  Dumas  the  Tounger,  and 
Mme.  Bernhardt,  of  all  the  actresses 
that  have  played  the  part  In  Boston  for 
many  years,  Is  that  woman. 

Above  all,  she  has  the  distinction  that 
characterized  Marguerite  and  even  dis- 
armed the  flder  Duval  with  his  irre- 
proachable silk  hat  and  highly  respect- 
able gold-headed  cane.  This  distinction 
is  not  Incongruous  as  a  symptom  of 
high  breeding,  for  It  is  to  be  found  In 
(ho  Latin  countries  In 
llsh  are  '  pleased  to 
classes.  Some  Marguerites  are  as  sloppy 
and  hysterical  In  their  mirth  as  ex- 
travagant In  their  protestations  of  af- 
fection, and  their  last  act  might  bo 
played  in  a  charnel-house.  Others  arc 
so  refined  that  their  passion  -does  not 
pass  the  boundaries  of  platonlc  love. 
Armand  would  not  ha  ve  been  Infatuated 
with  either  one  of  these  types. 

But  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  often  been 
seen  hero  as  Marguerite,  and  her  pre- 
eminence in  this  part  has  long  been 
acknowledged  by  the  world.  It  Is  for- 
tunately not  yet  the  time  to  Indulge  in 


generation:  "Ah,  you  should  "have,  seen 
Mme.  Bernhardt  in  the  part!"  She  is 
still  to  be  seen.  Her  voice  still  melts 
the  heart.  Her  mimic  woe  still  brings 
tears  from  the  most  hardened  spectator. 
The  play  Itself  may  be  sentimental,  mor- 
bid, untrue  to  life  and  dangerous  to 
morals,  for  all  this  has  been  said;  but 
It  will  live  long  after  the  chatterers  are 
hushed '  and  for  years  to  come  it  will 
be  associated  with  the  actress  who  now 
reveals  her  Incomparable  art  to  men 
and  women  unborn  when  first  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Her  support  was  excellent  through- 
out. Mr.  Bary  bore  himself  manfully 
In  a  part  that  Is  often  made  mawkish: 
he  wooed  with  ardor,  and  in  the  card 
scene  displayed  Intensity  that  was  not 
merely  wild  shrieking.  Mr.  Maxudlan 
played  the  part  of  tho  elder  Duval  In  a 
dignified  manner,  with  a  reserve  that 
was  not  the  arrogant  superiority  of 
conscious  respectability,  nor  did  he 
make  the  mistake  of  openly  flouting 
and  browbeating  Marguerite  at  the 
beginning  of  his  visit  All  in  the  com- 
pany contributed  to  the  high  worth 
of  the  performance. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic  and 
was  deeply  moved  at  the  end  by  the 
emotional  force  of  Mme.  Bernhardt  and 
the  pathos  of  her  ending. 

"La  Dame  au  Camellas"  will  be  re- 
peated tonight. 


"GISELLE"  AT  BOSTON  OPERA 

Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkin  In 
Attractive  Dances. 


Miss,  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkin,  as- 
slsted  by  the  Russian  Imperial  Ballet, 
again  delighted  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
last  evening  by  their  performance  of 
"Giselle,"  Theophile  Gautler's  ballet, 
with  the  delightful  music  of  Adolphe 
Adam.  This  was  succeeded  by  seven 
dances  of  a  varied  nature,  conclud'ng 
with  the  Bacchanale. 

The  evening  was  one  of  note.  Miss 
Pavlowa  again  showed  herself  past  mis- 
tress of  her  art  In  skilled  technique  ex- 
quisite grace  of  posturing  and  expres- 
sive pantomime.  Her  facial  play  never 
assumes  the  character  of  the  conven- 
tional smile  which  dancers  wear  to  hide 
their  weariness,  but  Is  ever  full  of  mean- 
ing and  fraught  with  emotion.  Her  pan- 
tomime 1n  "Giselle"  was  widely  varied, 
and  In  each  Instance  perfect 

Mr.  Mordkln's  assistance  In  the  bal- 
let was  again  equally  admirable.  Al- 
ways needful  to  the  picture,  the  con- 
summate grace  of  his  postures,  the 
authority  of  his  gestures  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  facial  expres- 
sions were  a  delight,  although 
the  vigor  and  splendid  virility  of  his 
dancing  was  displayed  to  greater  ad- 
vantage In  the  succeeding  dances, 
notably  that  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  minor  parts  of  the  ballet  again 
were  done  finely,  and  the  ensemble 
was  excellent  as  a  whole  and  In  part. 

In  the  shorter  dances  Miss  Pajltzkaia 
and  Mr.  Barboe  showed  fine  training. 
They  were  well  supported  by  the  other 
members  of  the  ballet. 

Delicately  fashioned  as  she  Is,  Miss 
Pavlowa  was  exquisite  in  the  slow, 
languorous  movement  of  the  Spanish 
dance. 

A    magnificent    performance    of  the 
Bacchanale,  so  exuberant  with  the  joy 
of  youth  and  the  Intoxicating  spirit  of 
\  pagan  revelry,  concluded  the  program. 

THIRD  KNEISEL  CONCERT. 

New  Pieces  by  Rubin  Goldmark  and 
Caetanl  Played  in  Chickerlng  Hall. 


By  philip 'Hale. 

The  Knelsel  quartet,  assisted  by 
Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  gave  the 
third  concert  of  its  26th  series  In 
Chlckering  Hall  last  evening.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  R.  Gold- 
mark,  quartet  In  A  major  for  piano, 
violin,  viola  and  'cello  (MS.  first  time 
here);  Caetanl.  two  movements  from 
quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  12;  Beethoven, 
quartet  In  F  major,  op.  59,  No.  J. 

Two    of   the   composers  represented 
were  unknown  to  some,  yet  their  names 
have  appeared  on  the  programs  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.   Mr.  Gold- 
mark's   overture   to    "Hiawatha"  was 
played  here  at  Symphony  concerts  In 
1900  and  1906.    His  violin  Sonata  was 
performed  by  Messrs.  Knelsel  and  Gob- 
hard  at  a  Kneisel  concert  10' years  ago 
this  month.    The  composer  was  born 
„>,.,♦  «.«  *w  (|iD  New,T°rk  in  1872.    A  nephew  of  his 
ii  «*?  i     B"    ^°ie  Cfi,ebra^  unde.  Karle  Goldmark 
call  _the    lower  ||  he  studied  In  Vienna,  also  In  New  York 
lTh«  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
KO  to  Colorado  Springs  In  1894  where 
for  some  time  he  was  director  of  a 
conservatory  of  music.     Among  his 
compositions  are  a  set  of  variations 
for  orchestra,  a  'cello  sonata,  and  a 
piano  trio. 

Roffredo  Caetanl  is  the  second  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Sermoneta.  The  family  was 
intimate  with  Liszt  at  Rome  where  Don 
Roffredo  studied  with  Sgambotl  before 
he  went  for  further  Instruction  to  Ger- 
many and  Pans.    He  has  composed  a 
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KM  tbt  rtrst  aiul  second.  The 
I  of  the  first  are  fresh  and  buoy- 
srhAps  not  sufficiently  contrasted, 
,ch  l  ;>s  its  own  profile.  There  la, 
displayed  in  the  development,  but 
lovement  leaves  the  singular  1m- 
>n  that  the  parts  for  strings  and 
ano  part  were  thought  out  sepa- 
and  then  artfully  Joined  together, 
vis  may  also  be  said  of  the  move- 
that  follow. 

•e  to  not  the  authority  of  an  or-j 
structure.    The  second  movement, 
lagio.  has  both  nvood  and  melody., 
this  the  Invention  of  the  com-) 
Is  not  conspicuous.    It  might  also 
said  that  the  Instrumentation  of  the 
quartet  is  not  always  fortunate.  There 
are  moments  when  the  strings  In  con- 
nection with  the  piano  sound  thin  and 
give   the   feeling   of  remoteness.  Mr. 
Anthony  played  the  piano  part  fluently. 
In   the  fir-=t    movement   he  seemed  tq 
overweight  ins  associates,  but  the  com- 
poser may  here  have  been  somewhat; 

*  The  first  of  the  movements  by 
Cxetanl  is  a  "tone  picture,"  to  borrow 
a  German  phrase.  The-  music,  as  much 
of  sgambatl's  In  serious  mood,  mlgh' 
well  have  been  suggested  by  plain 
pong,  by  services  in  a  basilica.  The 
solemn  melancholy  mood  Is  well  sus- 
tained and  Is  impressive.  The  follow- 
ing presto  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of 
Its  fellow-movement,  and  shows  laboi 
rather  than  Inspiration.  I  have  yet  te 
hear  music  by  Caetani  that  gives, 
proof  of  decided  or  original  melodic 
Invention.  ,_-*J 
The  performance  of  the  Knelsels 
was  excellent,  and  an  audience  thai 
should  have  been  larger  was  enthusi- 
astic. The  fourth  and  last  concert  wll 
be  Feb.  31. 

MR.  BONCI'S  RECITAL. 

i  Eminent   Operatic   Tenor   Sings  ii 
Concert  in  Symphony  Hall. 

.  

Alessandro  Bond,  the  eminent  tenor 
gave  a  recital  yesterlay  afternoon  h 
Symphony  Hall.  Herald  Osbom  Smlt) 
was  accompanist.  The  program  wa- 
made  up  of  the  following  arias  an< 

S°"=pla*ee  Amate"   ("Paris  and  Helen") 
GluX    "Caro   mio   ben."   Giordan! ;  "Oh 
TuaTu  Zlngareua?"  Palsiello;  "On  W In* 
lot  M-jstc  "  Mendelssohn,  "Who  is  Syl\ \& . 
-Hark  "  hark!  the  Lark."  Schubert;  Un- 
Furtivk    Ugrima"  ("L'Ellslr 
norizectv   "Viellle  Chanson,"   Bizet;  Ko 
mance  "  '   Dobu^v       "Embarquez-vous  . 
Godard     "Che  Gellda  Manlna"    f'La  Bo- 
heme  )     Puccini:    "Long   Ago.        A  Mala 
Slmjl     Light."    MacDowell;  "Mattlnata. 
I  Leoncavallo. 


The  character  of  Bedford  serves  also 
to  offset  the  sordldness  and  dark  super 
stitlousneas  that  prevails,  throughout. 
In  addition  It  allows  the  dramatist  an 
'importunity  for  the  Introduction  of  I 
.-lightly  pathological  and  romantic  ele 
ni  ent. 

The  play  Is  well  suited  to  purposes  of 
the  stage,  and  there  need  be  no  limita- 
t'on  to  the  olatm  that  Mine.  Bernhardt'.? 
impersonation  was  remarkable  in  every 
respect.  No  discrimination  should  bo 
allowed  between  this  and  her  numerous 
past  successes  In  Judging  of  her  excel- 
lence. Absolutely,  in  depth  of  emotion— 
■  foyer."  as  the  French  call  It— In  In- 
tensity of  expression.  In  delicacy  of 
shadings,  in  matters  of  outward  tech- 
nique, gesture,  action,  even  In  voice, 


this  portion  of  the  Spe,ru 

Unfortunately,  to  he  permissible  In 
art.  symbolism  mnst  be  self-explana- 
tory or  else  garbed  in  a  form  of  Itself 
so  striking  and  impressive,  as  In  a 

sculpture  by  Hodln  or  a  painting  by 
Waits,  that  it  carries  some  definite 
message. of  beauty  or  meaning.  Opera 
as  a  form  Is  distinctly  not  the  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  philosophy  or  a 
system  of  ethics.  Such  phrases  as  "I| 
wonder  at  the  laws  I  have  to  keep,"j 
or  "In  myself  I  failed,"  certainly  have 
no  excuse  for  being  In  an  opera.  Such 
subjects  commonly  stand  sponsor  for 
the  dullest  portions  of  symphonic 
works  with  a  program.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  this  libretto  failed 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  inspiration 
which  could  call  forth  music  either 
transcendently  dramatic  or  lyric. 

Without  question  the  orchestral  writ- 
ing In   this  work  surpasses  the  vocal 
writing  in  interest  and  skill.    As  a 
e  ap-|  suit  the  sir 
incomparable    art   sufficient  Sw^  iv  <miuw  men  aumwo 
._  two  continents  for  All  who  participated  In  last  night's  per- 
the  whole  half  of  a  century.  i  formancc    acquitted    themselves  most 

Whatever  effects  of  such  Indefatigable  I  creditably, 
xertions  may  appear  in  some  of  herl  "Cavallei 

Cast: 

Maria  Gay 


she  is  the  same  perfect  artiste,  the  ap- 1  suit  the  singers  have  too  frequently  >v 
Plause    for    whose    Incomparable    art  sufficient  scope  to  show  their  abilities. 
>hook  the  theatre  of  two  continents  for]  ■ 


— „_        — „  —r<  —  .   —  , — -,       Cavalleria  Rustleana 

ulver  impersonations— and  that   is   an,  pipe  of  Desire 
nfrequent     occurrence  —  her  "Jeanne 


t'Arc"  is  a  masterful  presentation  of  a 
haracter  that  demands  more  vltaliza- 
'  ion,  more  display  of  emotion,  than  herj 
I  ules  In  "l'Aiglon,"  "Camille"  and  "La> 
SorWere,"  even.  From  her  very  en- 
; -aiice  'n  the  second  act,  when  she  first 
appears,  to  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
her  energy  is  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Nor  does  the  part  require  a  display 
of  consistent  emotions.  At  first  it  IS 
the  expression  of  ardent  youth  flaunt- 
ing its  Innocence  in  the  face  of  preju- 
diced superstition.  Then  comes  the 
agonizing  fear  of  death  warring  against 
a  strong  conviction  of  right;  the  awful 


Santuzza  Maria  uay 

Lola   Janka  CzapUnska 

Mama  Lucia  Anne  Roberts 

Turlddu   Robert  Lassallle 

Alflo   Giovanni  Polese 

This  was  a  performance  of  much 
merit.  The  music  of  Alflo  is  better 
suited  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Polese 
than  the  other  parts  in  which  he  has 
beon  seen  here  this  season.  In  every 
way  his  Alflo  is  finely  done.  Mme. 
Gay  as  Santuzza  Is  convincing  and 
powerful,  and  vocally  she  was  at  her 
best  last  night.  Mr.  Lassalle  Is  hard- 
ly equipped  to  bring  out  fully  the 
music  .given  to  Turlddu  either  when 


a  strong  conviction  or  Tigni;  me  awiui  music  .given  lu  xur 
■  Iread  of  physical  torment  shaking  the  lit  is  appealing  and  sustained  as  In 
deep  foundations  of  a  strong  faith,  this  opening  song  or  quick  and  light 
Throughout  the  play  the  great  artist  las  in  the  first  of  the  drinking-  song, 
never  wavered,  despite  the  exhaustive  ^Nevertheless  he  is  a  pleasing  Turlddu. 
equlrements  of  her  impersonation.  |Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted  capably  and 
'rulv  she  has  found  the  phtlosopher'3  the  chorus  was  resnonslve  and  well 


Truly  she  has  found  the  piitlosopher'3  the  chorus  was  responsive  and  well 
stone.  '  managed 

M.  Decoeur,  who  plays  Flambeau  In 
"l'Aiglon."  was  the  Warwick  of  the  *v 
evening,  and  although  the  part  is  a  rela-j  Mr 
tlvely  short  one,  his  presentation  was 
characteristically  virile.  M.  Lou  Telle- 
gen played  Bedford,  the  part  created 
by  M.  de  Max.  M.  Tellegen  is  seemingly 
not  a  Parisian,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  his 
accent  alone.  But  if  Paris  Is  the  Mecca 
for  conscientious  and  capable  actors,  he 
must  be  a  native,  for  his  rendition  of  a 
most  exacting  part  was  admirable.  The 
play  was  sumptuously  mounted. 


The  opera  on  Friday  will  be  Verdi's  I 
the  "Rigoletto,"    with    Mme.    Lipkowska,  | 
Constantino  and  Mr.  Baklanoff.  ' 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Firs t  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Le  Proces  de  Jeanne 
d'Are,"  by  Emlle  Moreau.  Presented  by 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  this  cast: 

.Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt! 

Jeanne  a  *ro  Decoeur, 

Warwick  Ma3Cundlan 

v^auchon....  --M  conenbourgi 

De:afontaine.   M    Lou  Tellegen  j 

Bedford  +  J  "  M  piron' 

T<£2  Moreau. . .  *. .  •  •   •  M    Cam-oy ; 

D'Bstlvet  i.J   M  BarV( 

71n^,trt,r"  V.*. '.*.'. '.'.M.'  Durozat  \  , 

1*  Maltre   .  ,M.  Favteres.i 

Loyeeleur   M  ^urent 

PeaS5fI? .'".'.■.'..'.Mrne.  MaoLean  ' 


PEOPLE  IN  TOWN.  | 

"The  true  history  of  Mme.  Bernhardt," 
said  a  well  known  dramatic  critic  the 
other  day,  "Is  a  strange  one,  almost 
incredible;  the  legends  would  fill  vol- 
umes. One  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
the  fantastical  tales  was  first  published 
in  1906.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
actress  was  born  Sarah  King,  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Kin 


If 


Htnrt  vt'::'.v:v:::v::v::v:. . .  .p.m.  \ 

M  Emlle  Moreau  collaborated  sev- 
eral'   times    With    Vlctorien  Sardou 
notably  In  "Madame  Sans  Gene-  and 
"n  "Cleopatra."    As  a  result  possibly 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
Popularity   of   Sardou  when  Moreau , 
flr=t  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  he 
unden^fnt  the  Influence  of  the  great  j 
dramatic  technicieu.    Subjectively  he , 
U i  keen  In  his  perception  of  dramatic 
possibilities;    in    execution,    he  ad- 
advances  with  rigid  technique 

But,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Sardou, 
one  abstract  theatricality  and 
cbnique,  there  Is  very  little .left  In 
he  case  of  Moreau,  there  ?™to*™ 
„  the  residue  sincerity  of  thought 
nd  sobriety  of  characterization.  And 
his  discovery  is  8U"lcient„1t?„rd'!; 
'rove  the  claim  that  the  historical 
ramatlst  must  necessarily  reacn 
Ibove  the  average  trend  of  character 
levelopment.    This  Is  the  claim  of  the 

In  Mareau's  treatment  of  the  hlstorl- 
•al  heroine  one  finds  no  exaggerated 
'Inrifieatlon.  The  remainder  of  the 
•iwacters.  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
„T-"red  as  extreme  types  of  unwarranted 
elusion,  such  as  the  fabled  conceptions 
present  Bedford.  Warrjck  and  -VUn- 
^ster  They  speak  with  human  Incon- 
Isteney.  and  always  there  Is  a  motive 
or  their  acta.  .    _ . 

The  incidents  In  the  drama  are  based 
or  aoparentlv  accurate  episodes  In  the 
ii'eTf  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Indeed,  they  have 
every  appearance  of  possessing  Wstor  - 
-al  truth.  This  Is  especially  noticeable) 
In  the  interrogatory  scene  of  the  second 
act.  It  Is  In  this  scene  that  Mareau  be- 
trays most  his  powers  of  conviction  by 
the  mere  array  of  facts.  The  situation 
is  held  with  telling  effect;  question  and 
answer,  invective  and  retort  follow  in 
lapld  succession.  This  act  Is  not  bur- 
dened with  a  lyricism  that  would  de- 
fciroy  its  realistic  effect.    Indeed,  the 


of  Rochester.  Ia,  and  Trtvuic^. 
started  on  the  stage  as  Little  Eva  inj 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  at  Muscatine.  The 
story  was  told  by  an  alleged  sister;  it 
begins,  'My  mother  died  in  1851,  in 
Rochester,  Ia.  She  called  us  around  the 
bedside  and  bade  us  good-by  and  asked 
me  to  take  care  of  Sarah.' 

"According  to  this  tale  Sarah  married 
a  man  bv  the  name  of  Bernhardt,  hence 
the  name  by  which  she  is  now  known 
One  of  the  most  touching  episodes  m 
this  legend  is  the  description  of  Sarah 
returning  to  Rochester  for  the  purpose 
of  decorating  the  graves  of  her  parents 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "The  'Dictionary  of 
Laureates'  published  by  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory gives  the  age  of  Mme  Bern 


AS  "LA  TOSCA" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  Paris.  ^  Bernliarat 

Floria  Tosca   ...M.  Maxudlan 

Scarpia   ;•",' M.  Denenbourg 

Mario  Cavaradossl    M  Decoeur 

Angelottl   ii.'Lou  Tellegen 

gpoletta    M.  Piron 

Sciarrone   ...M.  Canroy 

Eusebe  M.  Bary 

*"       ,.M  Durozat 

  M'.  Laurent 

De  Trevllhac   •  ...M.  Favleres 

Paislello    m.  Coutier 

Prince  D'Aragon   '.'.'.. M.  Coquelet 

Capreola  -L  ' ",...11.  Pierrat 

'""****_*  M.  Dieck 

 .'.Mme.  Seylor 

'"Mme.  Boulanger 
.Mme.  Desroches 


hardt  as  foil 

.ailed  Sarah),  born  at  Paris,  Oct  ^ £«•  plot 
Mme.  Bernhardt  has  never  attempted  to 
conceal  her  age.    She  glories  in  it.  She 
celebrates  her  birthdays. 

He  also  says:  "She  took  a  second  prize 
in  tragedy  at  the  Conservatory  in  1861, 
a  second  Prize  in  comedy  in  1862  ana  in 
the  same  year  she  made  her  debut  at 
the  Comedie  Francaise. 


I^e  Sergent   

Cecco   y  • 

Gennarlno   •  — 
Princesse  Orlonia 

Duke  of  Reichstadt  In  LA W<m 
the  afternoon    gav^  a  br,liantrdPus, 

formance  of  the  nerome 
years  that  it  nterest  t  o£  the 


res  the  age  ot  Mme    cern-  s  tnat  u  «  -  ;eerAent  of  the 

lows:    'Bernhardt  (Rosine     \he  dlfference  In  the  airangement  ot 
,  born  at  Paris,  Oct.  22.  1844.'    *        and   in   the   presentation    of  tne., 


Ci  i 


CONVERSE'S  OPERA  AGAIN.  | 

Same  Care   Marks  Performance  of 
English  Piece  at  Opera  House. 


°  TnatheeroPera  the  Sacristan  is  a  comic 
pe^son'super'stitious,  cowardly  cringing 
Fn  the 'presence  of  Scarpia    In  t.  e  ptay 

in  the  opera  Angelottl   quivers  and, 
k  Jr«lth  fear  and  shows  hysteria 
It  t  mpossible Rto  recognize  him  as  a 

'n^th^peia  the  assistants  of  Scarpia 
tremble  if  he  looks  at  them.    They  are 

They  a^^ustld  and  in  a  wa.; 


Mr.  Goodrich  con- 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Pip-    eerveu.  t  mSLSt». 

of  Desire."  book  by  G.  S.  Barton,  music     respected  by         ^  operatic  perform- 

reverence  The  op  dramatic 
^"  r/suave "inquisitor  of  the  play 
^hothunm«Ks  himself  only  when  he  ia 

alre  Wl^rencaes  are  here  noted  f* 
These  dl«e"nacrCB^'ng  many  perform- 
this  reason  :  af  te^^ eer ^  v  q£  gar. 

*n"S  V.mt  might  fnd  the  carefully 
dou's  drama  ™x*™l-even  when  Mme. 
planned  horrors  tame,  nero  ne. 

Bernhardt  plays  the  pan  o^t 
He  might  say  to  himself. 


by  F.  S.  Converse 
ducted.  Cast: 

,„,.„   c. .  .Rlccardo  Martin 

'?"?„•  Fcly  Dereyne 

■rh, "old  One  ' '.'.'.'.  Ramon  Blanchart 

<?vlDh          Bernice  Fisher 

First  Undine.  J  c  sfroMco 

Firm  Salamander  Fo?n-iri 

First  Gnome  Kodolfo  Fornan 

A  seco.id  performance  saw  the  be- 
stowal of  the  same  care  in  detail 
which  marked  the  performance  of  last 
Friday.  There  is  much  that  Is  pleas- 
ing in  the  skilfully  arranged  dances, 
the  varied  play  of  lights  and„in  the 


In  fli"     i      li  is  only  a  spouea  ciui  i.  mi 

'Swa'asoi.nb!'  woman.    I  know 

■tJliindrrd  liki"  her.    This  Scarpia  does 

not  do  anything.  lie  merely  aeks  a  few 

questions,  as  utiy  curious  person."  Nor 
Wqlild  he  lind  excitement  in  the  second 
act.  When  will  the  horrors  begri?  He 
is  looking  forward  to  Tosca's  celebrated 
Aria,  which  the  Baron  Scarpia!  in  a 
highly  excited  mood,  is  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  Interrupt,  although!  It  de- 
lays the  accomplishment  of  his  fill  pur- 
pose. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  played  the  first  act 
with  delightful  lightness  and  ea«.  She 
was  the  petted,   frivolous  singol,  with 
love  for  Mario  deep  down  in  hel  heart. 
Her  second  act  was  In  the  sarae  vein, 
but  at  the  end  the  true  character  of  the 
woman  came  to  the  surface.  The  great 
tragedian,  however,  was  first  revealed 
when  Mario  asked  her  how  she  came  by  i 
the  fan.  Then  she  saw  as  from  a  tower 
the  end  of  all.  Then  did  she  realize  her  j 
folly  and  Scarpia's  implacable  pursuit. 
In  the  torture  scene  and  in  Scarpia's 
room  she  rose  to  a  great  height  as  in 
the  bygone  years.    The  torture  scene  is  | 
vile  and  inexcusable  in  its  reliance  on 
physical  suffering  to  stir  an  audience. 
It  is  neither  art  nor  good  drama;  but  it| 
gives  the  actress  the  opportunity  ofj 
showing  mastery  in  the  expression  o^ 
fear  and  anguish.  , 

In  the  scene  where 1  Scarpia,  as 
wretches  in  history  have  tempted 
devoted  women,  tempts  Floria,  her 
facial  play,  her  gestures,  the  Intona- 
tions of  her  voice  were  inimitable,  j 
Would  that  applauded  opeTatic  sing- 
ers might  sit  at  Mme.  Bernhardt's  feet 
and  learn  how  Tosca  should  be  acted! 
They  might  then  be  persuaded  that 
extravagance  is  not  emotion,  that 
gestures  are  not  necessarily  eloquent, 
that  one  expression  of  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt's face,  one  little  movement  of 
her  arm  or  hand  Is  of  more  dramatic 
value  than  a  half-hour  of  ;rrms  j 
stretched  in  Y's  ahd  X's,'  than  an  hour 
of  bodily  writhings  and  contortions. 

The  support,  as  usual,  was  excellent. 
Mr.  Dennenbourg  was  a  manly  Mario  j 
and  Mr.  Decoeur  played  Angelottl  as  a 
Roman  patriot,  not  as  a  sneak  thief  es- 
caped from  jail.  Scarpia's  assistants 
were  quietly  effective.  And  how  about 
the  Bar  on  Soarpia?  Mr.  Maxudian  pre- 
sented him  as  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood,  not  as  a  nursery  bugaboo.  The 
impersonation  became  more  and  more 
Impressive.  There  was  refined  cruelty 
In  his  treatment  of  Floria  during  the 
torture  of  her  lover,  nor  was  the  scene 
in  Scarpia's  chamber  only  one  of  rank 
1  animalism.  Scarpia's  answer  to  Floria's 
threat  of  suicide  and  his  order  concern- 
ing the  execution  of  Mario  were  feat- 
ures of  a  carefully  conceived,  intelligent 
and  forcible  performance. 

The  galleries  were  well  filled,  but 
there  were  many  vacant  seats  in  the 
orchestra.  The  audience  was  warrply 
appreciative  and  there  were  many  cur- 
tain calls.  Yet  there  were  a  few  who 
laughed  at  one  of  the  finest  strokes  in 
Mme.  Bernhardt's  performance;  when, 
cleansing  her  hand  of  blood,  she  threw 
water  indifferently  on  Scarpia's  corpse. 
Perhaps  the  laughter  came  from  ner- 
vousness, or  perhaps  Scarpia  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  comic  character 
whose  little  joke  was  carried  too  far. 
Audiences  in  these  days,  when  farce 
and  musical  comedy  reign  supreme,  ex- 
pect to  laugh,  and  they  are  unwilling 
to  be  disappointed. 

The  play  tonight  will  be  "Sapho"  by 
Daudet  and  Belot. 

Drama  Spoken  and  Sung. 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  talking  in  her 
cenfiding  way  to  a  reporter  admitted 
that  she  could  be  a  populai  actress. 
"Today  I  could  play  at  practically  any 
Broadway  theatre  and  have  my  name 
fn  letters'^  several  feet  high  blazoned  in 
front  of  the  door.   But  I 

Qfthis-th«-e*P<>rt  critic  h^werwr-*^ 
«&T"Miss -  Farrar  is  under  the  nnpres- 
*ton  Sat  because  she  acts  with  force 
and  charm  in  opera,  she  wou  d  there- 
fore display  the  same  qualities  hi i  drama 
without  music.  A  greater  than  she  had 
the  same  delusion.  He  made  the  at- 
tempt in  Paris,  failed  dlsrnally  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  press  in  which  he 
admitted  his  failure  and  inquired  curi- 
ously into  the  reasons.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1901  that  Victor  Maurel  at. 
temnted  to  act  a  'straight  part,  ihe 
tending  woman  was  Charlotte  Wishe 
whose  pantomine  he*  been  admired  in 
Boston.  One  of  the  Parisian  critics 
wrote:  'Of  Mr.  Maurel  I  can  only  say 
that  he  looked  like  a  fish  out  of  water.i 
playing  heavily,  and  exaggerating  the 
points  of  an  essentially  indifferent  part 
in  a  pretentious  manner.'  In  his  letter 
Mr  Maurel  promised  not  to  prolong  his 
experiment,  and  said  that  as  he  had 
been  able  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  art  of  the  comedian  and  that 
of  the  sinking  actor  he  would  embody 
his  Impressitns  In  a  took  on  vocal  art. 

"Gemma  Bellincioni,  one  of  the  great- 
est dramatic  sopranos  of  the  past  50 
years  thrilled  thousands  as  Violetta  in 
•La  Traviata.'  She  once  attempted  to 
play  Camille  In  Dumas's  drama.  She 
was  not  then  so  emotional;  she  was  not 
wholly  at  ease;  her  stage  business 
seemed  crude;  in  a  word,  her  perform- 
ance was  almost  lifeless,  dull.  Take 
the  case  of  a  less  distinguished,  yet  an 
excellent  operatic  singer,  David  Blsh- 
pam  Effective  in  opera,  he  once  ap- 
peared at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  as 
Beethoven  in  the  sentimental  drama 
•  Adelaide' ;  and  he  acted  as  an  amateur. 
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J»j*Ward  besan  her  career 
ginger    Mme.  Guerabella;  | 
„lce  she  turned  to  the  thea-  > 
win  never  a  singer  of  un-  j 
tlnction. 

seem  that  the  more  con- 
singer  le  for  dramatic  tal- 
s  interesting  he  or  she  win 
be  in'dra'mi  without  music.  Take  away 
the  song  Ihe  orchestral  roar  or  em- 
bellishment even  the  peculiar  odor  of 
the  opera  House,  and  the  singer  is  a 
poor,  haltlnk.  conventional  creature.  In 
opera  the  feffects,  while  they  are  in- 
stantaneou:  and  striking,  are  compara- 
tively few  In  the  drama  the  actor 
must  be  cc  astantly  interesting.  In  the 
opera  speelh  is  glorified  by  the  music 
In  the  drama  the  closest  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  meaning  of  common 
words  and  rhetorical  expression  - 


accomplished  comedian.  She  revealed 
the  shrew  In  Fanny,  the  Incorrigible 
mendacity  and  treachery,  her  pride  In 
not  letting  her  victim  get.  away  from 
n"er  Her  deduction  scene  in  the  first  apt 
Te  denunciation  of  the  P*''^ns  w  o 
nad  described  her  past  to  Jean,  and  the 
miarrel  In  the  third  act  were  perhaps 
?he  features  of  a  performance  that  on 
the  whole  fell  below  the  others  of  the 
^veek  Nor  as  Fanny  was  she  so  suc- 
t-f,',i  in  creating  an  illusion  of  com- 
parative youth  and  irresistibie  fascina- 

iMr  Tellegen.  who  by  the  way  played 
'Armand  in  Dumas' splay  and  adm.rabb 
tTugh  the  namee  ofM.  Bary  «.« 


arfirst'tlTe^o'yis'Viook  and  bearing.  He 
cnan^V  physically  and  —  «  his 
liason  progressed.  In  the  scenes  ol 
quarVVand   recrimination^  he  flayed 
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mane.v    The  cruel  coquetry,  t...  • 

tuousness  that  was  akin  to  lascivious- 
ness  were  revealed  by  her  bearing  on 
the  stage.  The  exhibition  of  physical 
perversity  was  the  expression  of  in- 
ward depravity,  of  a  foul  and  vicious 
soul.  There  was  In  the  performance 
a  savage  rudeness  in  passion  that 
shocked  the  bourgeoise  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  which  was  then  a  species  of 
marriage  market,  where  young  girls 
were  allowed  to  meet  eligible  young 
men  under  approving  parental  eyes. 

In  the  impersonation  of  Carmen  by 
Mme.  Galli-Marie  there  was  something 
sinister,  demoniacal  ;•  and  she  did  not 
find  it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  "real- 
Ism"  to  munch  oranges,  throw  orange 
peel  at  the  heads  of  her  colleagues,  or 
blow  her  nose  with  a  defiant  blast. 
Admirers  of  any  "realistic"  Carmen 
might  say  In  reply:    "That  Is  exactly 


ous  force,  and  as  a  French-    the  way  Carmen  would  have  acted.' 


SEEN  IN  'WHO 
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man  would  Insist,  without  exaggeration^ 
Mme  Due  was  a  charming  Irene,  an 
in«.enup  without  affectation.  The  make- 
up of  FWs  father  was  delightfully 
realistic;  Cesaire  and  Dlvonne  were  a 
wholesome  couple;    but   the  strongest 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HOSTON    THEATRE  —  "Sapho,"  by 
Daudet   and    Belot,   played    by  Mme. 
Bernhardt  and  her  company  from  the 
heatre  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Paris. 

annjr_Legrand  Mme.  Bernhardt 

•»  .M,  Ixm  Tellegen 
.M.  DcCoeur 
....... M.  Maxudlan 

.  M.  Denenbnurg 


Carmen  in  real  life  might  have  done 
these  things;  no  doubt  her  table  man- 
ners would  not  have  won  the  approval 
of  genteel  writers  on  etiquette.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  question.  By  in- 
,  dulglng  in  these  realistic  touches,  Mme. 
fiat  we"  Of  the  whole  performance  was  j  Qay  runs  tne  danger  of  being  a  comic 
Mr  Maxudian's  account  of  the  way  In  Carmen,  whose  entrance  and  presence 
which  his  discarded  mistress  met  her  excue  laughter,  a  compliment  to  her 
death.    This  was   narrated  with   the  peCUijar  art. 

simplicity  and  the  calm  intensity  of  a  But  carmen  was  far  from  being  a 
true  artist.  „  comic  character.   She  was  made  as  If  by 

"Le  Proces  de  Jeanne  d'Arc"  will  be  some  mancious  or  iror.ic  inhabitant  cf 
performed  this  afternoon,  and  Sardou  s  tne  a|r  for  tne  destruction  of  man.  The 

'  tragedy  of  which  Don  Jose  was  the  hero 
began   when   Carmen    took   the  flower 


La  Sorciere"  this  evening. 

BAKLANOFF  AS  RIGOLETTO. 


ean  Gaussln 

esatre. , ; .  •  ■ 
Dech»lett». .. 


)  Potter  

f.%  Borden*...... 

M.  Hottem*  

Lb  Pore  Legrand.. 


.M.  Favlercn 

«  M.  Bary 

«  M.  Durozat 

 M.  Canroy 

.Mme.  Desroches 

. ... ~ ...... »„  Mme.  Due 

 ..Mai  o.  Boulanger 

ez   .Mnv:.  Thomas 

*uoe  liore  Mme.  Petit  I 

l.c  Petit  Joreph. ..  .Mme.  Marguerite  Bacon  I 

jKmnelaa  Mme.  Seylor 

A  few  days  after  his  "Sapho"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Gymnase,  Paris,  In  18So, 
with  Jane  Hading  and  Damata  in  tho 
two  leading  parts,  Daudet,  moralizing  on 
the  cool  reception,  told  this  story:  A 
woman  In  mourning  got  into  an  omni- 
bus and  her  sad  face  and  bearing  led  her 
neighbor  to  ask  the  cause  of  her  woe. 
She  thereupon  described  the  death  of 
her  two  children  so  that  the  passengers 
were  deeply  moved  and  the  conductor 
blew  ols  nose  loudly  to  conoeal  his  emo- 
tion. But  the  account  of  the  death  of 
the  third  excited  less  interest,  and  when 
she  described  how  the  fourth  was  eaten 
nn  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  a  crocodile 
— the  severest  shock  of  all— everybody 
laughed.  And  Daudet  added  that  this 
story  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  a 
playwright  setting  himself  at  work. 

"Sapho"  Is  a  study  of  a  peculiar 
phase  of  life  rather  than  a  play.  What 
continuity  Is  In  the  drama  Is  one  of 
an  Idea,  not  of  action.  The  story  is 
that  of  Desgrleux  and  3*nnon  over 
again,  but  Manon  In  spite  of  atl  her  j 
treachery  is  a  sympathetic  figure  and 
excites  pity.  Fanny  Legrand  is  In  no 
way  sympathetic.  An  old  blunt  biblical 
word  describes  her  accurately.  She 
has  a  passing  fancy  for  Jean.  Much 
older  than  he,  she  holds  him  in  her 
clutches.  The  relationship  Is  what  the 
French  call  a  "collage."  We  see  Jean 
In  the  first  act,  studiously  inclined, 
yielding  at  once  to  the  enchantress. 
As  soon  as  he  knows  her  past  life  ho 
despises  her  and  himself,  but  he  can- 
not escape.  -Even  when  he  realizes 
that  existence  with  her  would  be  a 
dally  squabble,  an  Interchange  of 
abuse,  and  knows  that  he  Is  loved  by 
Irene  Vltalls,  he  goes  back  to  Fanny, 
and  It  Is  she  that  ends  It  all.  She  has 
oeen  Flamant,  the  ex-convlct,  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  she  leaves 
Jean,  for,  as  sho  writes,  she  has  need 
of  being  loved  lor  lier  turn,  and  fla- 
mant, who  had  ruined  himself  for 
her,  loves  hor. 

There  Is  a  monotony  of  fnrewrrlllng 
In  the  play,  and  the  tone  Is  sentimentally 
sombre.  Daudet  said  that  In  "Sapho" 
men  would  fiivl  a  bit  of  their  own  life, 
hut  women  wo.ild  never  care  for  the 
play,  and  he  quoted  a  woman's  speech 
to  her  husband  moved  uy  Dechelette's 
account  of  the  suicide  of  his  mistress. 
"I  do  not  understand  jour  sympathy 
for  that  gutter  snipe." 

"Sapho"'  Is  Interesting  chiefly  as  a 
study  of  the  mental  degradation  that 
comes  through  tho  alliance  of  Jean  and 
Funny.  The  play  Is  only  a  study  of 
episodes.  There  are  familiar  figures: 
Jean's  honest  and  affectionate  relatives 
in  the  country;  Irene,  the  Mlehaela  to 
Fanny's  barmen;  the  men  of  the  artistic 
world,  with  their  peculiar  views  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  In  a  way,  tho 
drama  lias  a  moral  force,  unless  the 
heroine  be  made  so  seductive  In  her 
wooing  that  the  spectator  forgets  her 
inherent  baseness  and  sympathizes  with 
Jean.  English-speaking  men  will  nl- 
way8  look  on  Jean  with  a  certain  con- 
tempt, because  he  is  hysterical,  given 
to  sobbing,  an  unpractical  fellow  who 
does  not  dismiss  the  light  o'  love  with 
un  Insult  and  have  done  with  her  fAV 
nll  time.    Vet  tbay  must  confess  that 


Large  Audience  Welcomes  His  Reap- 
pearance at  Boston  Opera  House. 
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doubly  odorous  with  its  own  perfume 
and  that  of  her  madding  body  and  threw 
it  in  his  face.  Carmen  at  that  moment 
was  a  tragic  figure,  not  a  saucy  sou- 
brette. 

Nor  does  the  opera  house  admit  the 
bald  realism  of  vulgarity.  Carmen  was 
superbly  vulgar,  not  vulgar  merely  In 
unessential  things.  Something  should 
be  left  to  the  Imagination  of  the  specta- 
Perhaps  Carmen  did  not  use  a 


"Rigoletto."    Mr.  Goodrich  conducted, 

Blida  Mme.  LlpkowSku 

Mad'UIena  Miss  LeveronlJ  tor. 

The  Countess  Ceprano  Mme.  Savage  handkerchief ;~  perhaps  she  did;  this  too 


Mr'  CoiJstfnt'inoj  >»  not  Important  in  the  revelation  of  her 


character  on  the  stage. 
Any  woman  that  can  play  the  fourth 


Counte  Monterone  Mr.  Perlnl  act  as  Mme   Gay  played  it  yesterday 

Mr.  Baklanoff  Is  a  favorite  with  the  should  be  above  the  petty  and  disflg- 
Boston  public,  and  a  large  audience  ur|ng  business  that  excited  approving 
welcomed  his  reappearance  last  evening,  laughter  Much  of  her  detail  was  ex- 
There  was  long  and  continued  applause  ceiient  In  her  zeal  for  realism  she 
at  his  entrance,  which  persisted  at  In-  too  often  overshot  the  mark.  Not 
tcrvals  throughout  the  performance,  I  unt|j  Don  Jose  sang  his  romance  was 
and  this,  with  many  recalls,  was  de- 
servedly shared  by  his  associates  In  the 
cast.    Although  perhaps  not  In  best  of  voice 


there  yesterday  any  suggestion  of  the 
subtle  or  openly  voluptuous  fasclna- 
.  tlon   that   led   an    honest    fellow  to 
he  sang  admirably,  with  his  acustomed  abandon  hls  sweetheart  or  lose  honor 
aesthetic  skill  and  variety  of  emotional 
nuances.    Dramatically,  his  Impersona- 
tion was  excellent.    He  realizes  the  fu- 
tility of  many  gestures.    Those  that  he 
makes  are  momentous  and  his  facial 
piny  Is  ever  significant. 


as  a  soldier. 

While  Mme.  Gay's  Impersonation  was 
Interesting  In  the  first  two  acts,  it  was 
also  amusing  from  the  time  of  her  en- 
trance.   But  the  entrance  of  Carmen 
should  cause  a  certain  uneasiness.  The 
Mr.  Constantino  as  the  libertine  duke  ™    °   beftut    and  the  cruelIy  voluptu. 
as  heard  to  the  best  advantage    He  "'"3  volce  .„„*„„,  su{rgest  the  power  of 
III.  beauty  of  tone  and  without™  n°she  for  Carm^  was  terV,b,e  as 


i.vtKiti  lation.  His  acting  was  spirited 
and  he  seemed  at  home  In  the  ducal 
palace. 

Mme.  Llpkowska  sang  delightfully, 
with  consistent  correctness  of  Intona- 
tion. The  florid  passages  were  singu- 
larly clear  and   charmingly  phrased. 


an  army  with  banners.    Mme.  Gay  is 
consistent  In   the   composition   of  the  j 
part  and  In  the  carrying  out  of  her ' 
Ideas.   Let  her  premises  be  granted,  and 
the  conclusions  must  follow. 
It  is  probable  that  she  could  argue 


She  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  rals-  "hrewdly  In  behalf  of  her  premises.  She 
Ing  a  conventional  part  to  one  of  emo-  ml*ht  8ay  that  Carmen  by  nature  was  a- 
tlonal  Interest,  and  her  acting  was  as  8"tter  girl,  a  "trainee.  '  The  women 
usual  realistic  and  full  of  Import  ithat  have  left  the  most  durable  Impres- 
The  performance  was  one  of  general  slon  bv  P'ay|nK  tnls  P"1  have  «lven  tne 
exi  '  Hence.  character  a  certain  distinction  in  corrup- 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  tlon.  They  shone  with  a  baleful  splen- 
Blzet's  "Carmen,"  with  Mines.  Gay  and  <?0T-  While  they  were  on  the  stage  the 
Nielsen  und  Messrs.  Zenatello  and  Bak-  only  laughter  this  side  of  the  footlights 
lanoff.     The    opera  tonight   will    be  came  as  an  unconscious  relief  to  excited 


■•Tesea,"  with  Mine.  Dereyne 
Messrs.  Constantino  and  Polese 


and 


ei  1 1 


E.  GUV'S  NEW 
IDEA  IN  "CARMEN" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON    OPE11A     HOl'SE  -  Bizet's 
"Carmen"   performed  at  the  matinee. 
Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Don  Jose  Mr.  Zenatello 

Escamlllo  Mr.  Baklanoff 

El  Duncalro  Mr.  Devaux 

El  Remcndado   Mr.  Glaccone 

Zunlga  Mr.  Gantvoort 

Morales  Mr.  Letol 

Carmen  Mme.  Gay 

rr^quua  \V """".'.'.•.V.V.".'"^ TmsG?    Bizet's  score  has  not  been  read  here  for 

Mercedes  Ml»»  Roberts  ,  many  years  with  such  a  keen  sense  of 

The   audience   yesterday   afternoon  j  rhythm  and  Intelligent  appreciation  of 


nerves. 

Mr.  Zenatello's  Don  Jose  Is  an  un- 
commonly fine  performance.  We  all 
have  seen  the  part  acted  In  a  highly 
dramatic  manner.  We  .still  remember 
Campanlnl,  De  Lucia.  Lubert,  Alvarez. 
The  Don  Jose  of  Mr.  Zenatello  is  vo- 
cally and  dramatically  among  the 
very  best.  Miss  Dereyne  was  an  un- 
interesting Mlcaela.  Mr.  Baklanoff,  In 
ths  first  act,  has  not  been  equalled 
within  my  recollection.  He  Is  the 
only  one  who  by  carefully  considered 
diction  and  by  finesse  In  action  has 
turned  the  Toreador's  tune  Into  a 
picturesque  and  dramatic  scena.  In 
the  third  act  indifference  and  Inso- 
lence were  not  so  graphically  por- 
trayed as  they  were  last  season. 

The  part  of  Frasqulta  and  that  of 
Mercedes  were  uncommonly  well  taken. 
The  choruses  were  sung  with  appropri- 
ately varied  expression  and  the  quintet 
with  the.  requisite  fleetness  and  Import. 

The  conducting  of  Mr.  Caplet  was  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  performance. 


at  the  Boston  Opera  House  was  en- 
thusiastic. It  was  a  large  one,  the 
largest  at  any  strictly  operatic  mati- 
nee of  this  season. 

Mme.  Gay's  Impersonation  of  Car- 
men was  Interesting  throughout;  In 
the  third  and  fourth  acts  It  was  high- 
ly dramatic;  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
not  so  varied  and  striking  as  it  was 
last  season 

The  woman  that  first  took  the  part 
of  Bizet's  Carmen  was  Celestine  Galll- 
Marle.  She  had  already  made  her 
reputation,  especially  by  her  imper- 
sonation of  Mignon  In  Thomas's  opera, 
and  she  woe  85  years  old  when  she  first 
sang  the  Habanera  and  tempted  Don 
.lose.  It  is  said  that  she  modeled  her 
performance  after  the  description  Of 
the   gypsy  woman 


countless  beauties.  Yesterday  the  or- 
chestra was  truly  eloquent. 

MR.  POLESE  ASSCARPIA. 
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and  loose  ends  were  discoverable,  yet 
this  characterization  was  one  df  unfail- 
ing interest.  An  enthusiastic  audience 
showed  unstinted  applause,  and  drew 
Mr.  Moranzonl  as  well  as  the  singers  be- 
fore the  curtain. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  M£ 
Polese's  Scarpia  on  Its  dramatic  side 
is  its  grisly  dellberateness;  on  the 
vocal  side  its  real  songfulness.  It  is 
by  an  impression  of  utter  inhumanity 
under  the  most  perfect  control  that  he 
bunds  his  effect;  he  Is  Indeed  no  other 
than  the  supreme  villain,  shorn  or 
anv  redeeming  trait  to  prove  him 
human,  created  by  Sardou  to  make 
possUrte  the  action  of  his  melodrama^ 
His  restraint  is  noticeable  In  gesture 
and  facial  expression  and  in  all  his 
movements;  it  Is  so  parked  that  his 
acting  of  the  scene  where  he  pursues 
Tosca  takes'on  a  new  and  forcefu  con- 
trast for  he  stands  almost  still  m  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  leaving  her  to  hurry 
wiWly  about  ,  the  room  In  her  frenzy  to 
escape. 


j  BOSTON  THEATRE — Sardou' s  "La 
Sorciere"  (The  Sorceress),  performed 
by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  her  company. 

Cast: 

Zoraya  Mme.  Bernhardt 

Don  "Enrique  M.  Decoeur 

Cardinal  Ximenes  M.  Maxudlan 

Cardenoa  M.  Denenbourg 

Padllla  M.  Durozat 

Calabacas  M.  Lou  Tellegen 

Agullar  M.  Plron 

Cleofas  M.  Favieres 

Ramlro  M.  Bary 

Olivelra  M.  Cauroy 

Ibarra  M.  Lutzc 

Albornos  M.  Kied 

Molina  M.  Letel 

Afrida  Mme.  Seylor 

Alstia  Mme.  Boulanger 

Toana  Mme.  Due 

Fatoum  Mme.  Desrochos 

Manuela  Mme.  Thomas 

Dona  Fabla  Mme.  Petit 

Dona  Syrena  Mme.  Laurent 

Zagnlr.   Mme.  Suzanne 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


Mr.  Grout 
Questions 
and  Discusses 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Lucien  B. 
Grout  has  not 
written  to  The 
Herald  for 
some  months, 
and  his  valuable  contributions  have 
been  missed.  He  at  last  sends  a  let- 
ter and  asks  a  few  questions: 

"Is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  that 
Bad  Axe,  Michigan,  was  settled  by 
people  from  Chepachet,  Rhode  Islan1? 

"I  am  a  sufferer  from  the  ailment 
known  as^dlabetes  and  am  forbidden 
to  use  sugar  or  anything  containing 
sugar  at  my  meals.  I  am  most  anx- 
jlous  to  do  the  right  thing  for  my 
^health's  sake,  and  so  ask,  If  In  your 
pplnlon,  I  ought  to  sell  some  shares 
Un  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  pre- 
ferred stock  that  I  hold."  . 

Mr.  Grout  adds:  "I  read  In  a  New 
York  Journal  that  small  libraries  are 
to  be  established  in  most  Are  engine 
houses.  I  should  suggest  as  appro- 
priate romances  d'Annunzio's  'Flro' 
and  TurgenlefT's  'Smoke.' 

"I  also  read  that  a  woman  ad- 
dressed the  Metaphysical  Club  recent- 
ly on  'The  Value  of  Living.'  The  re- 
porter stated  that  she  was  'gowned  In 
the  palest  violet  satin,  embroidered 
with  chiffon  and  pearls,  and  wore  a 
pearl  neck;'     •  »nd  brooch.' 

"Treatin^^^ssjMfesri  made  a  penal 
offence  In  TacomarSw.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er the  foolish  custom  will  die.  The 
English  assert  that  It  Is  a  peculiarly 
American  custom,  but  they  do  net 
know  their  own  history.  Estlenne 
Perlln  in  1668  published  a  French 
guide  to  England  and  gave  minute 
Instructions  concerning  the  etlqu.  ttc 
of  drinking.  -if  an  Englishman 
wishes  to  treat  you,  he  will  say  in  his 
language,  "Vis  dring  a  quarta  oim?" 
which  means,  'Will  you  drink  a  quart 
of  wine?'  When  drinking,  he  will  ro'- 
peatedly  say,  'Drink  lou,'  which  means 
'I  drink  to  you,'  and  you  must  reply, 
'I  plalg  u,'  which  means,  'I  pledge 
you.'  If  you  wish  to  thank  him,  say 
'God  tanque  artelay,'  which  means  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart.' 


From  Strange 
Drinks  to 
Cravats 


Performance  of  "Tosca"  Is  Applauded 
by  Large  Audience. 


tin.  Mei'imee's 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Puccini's 
"Tosca."    Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

Florla  Tosca...  Miss  Dereyne 

Mario  Cavaradossl   Mr.  Constantino 

Barone  Scarplt   Mr.  Polese 

Cesare  Angelottl   Mr.  Perlnl 

II  Sagrestano   Mr.  Tavecchla 

Spoletta   Mr.  Glaccone 

Sciarrone   Mr.  Pulclnl 

t'n  carceriere  Mr.  Huddy 

Un  Pastore  , . . .  Miss  Fisher 

Mr.  Polese  last  night  added  another  to 
the  list  of  Scarpias  already  seen  at  this 
cpera  hous>.^.  Though  the  performance  in 
its   entlrlty   went   somewhat  haltingly, 


Mr.  Grout  writes  at 
considerable  length. 
"Apropos  of  etiquette 
in  drinking,  should 
finger  bowls  b  e 
served  with  free  lunches?  Tears  ago  the 
free  lunches  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  on  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  were  famous  for 
quality  and  quantity,  and  I  recollect 
flnger  bowls  of  cut  glass  stood  on  the 
bar.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
has  a  note  on  this  subject. 

"Arriving  in  Halifax,  N.  S..  one  night  • 
I  was  amazed  to  And  staid  Inhabitants ' 
drinking  large  quantities  of  gin  and 
port.  Bismarck  used  to  put  down  vast 
quantities  of  champagne  and  porter  In 
a  cup  that  reminded  one  of  Bassom- 
plerre  emptying  a  riding  boot  to  the 
health  of  the  cantons.  Ttut  Alfred  de 
Mnssot's  mixture  was  still  more  formld- 
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thl 
street 


i  beverage   was  ab-1 
dilute  It  with  water, 
and  then  filled  the) 

n  that  Mr.  Bailey  ln; 


tell    trained    psychologists  rac"! 

r<i«reported:  that  he  vised  the  word  j 
its    'No  thoroughly  well  balanced 
m  of  mature  years.'  said  Mr.  Bal- 1 
•will  wear  a  necktie  of  Vivid  red." 
tut-   Pish!     Likewise,    go   to!  The 
•  Is   becoming  to  many.    It  gives 
acter    distinction.     It    mates  the 
■er  to  heroic  deeds.  It  shows  a  11b- 
and  beneficent  nature.    It  cheers 
^^iri«n  moody  In  drab  streets.  I 
of  Disraeli  going  up  Re- 
gent   street    when    It    was  crowded, 
dres-ed  In  his  blue  surtout.  a  pair  of 
military    light    blue    trousers,  black 
stockings  with  red  stripes,  and  shoes, 
not   boots.    No  wonder  that   he  said 
I  proudly  to  a  friend :    'The  people  madA 
way  for  me  as  I  passed.    It  was  likd 
the"  opening  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  I 
now  perfectly  believe  from  experience, 
Even   well  dressed  people  stopped  to, 
look  at  me.'   In  the  holiday  season  in 
London    cravats    given    by  mothers.! 
wives  and  sisters  to  the  men  of  the] 
house  are  bravely  worn  In  the  sight  of] 
the"  public.     A    gossip    describes  for 
readers  of  the  London  Chronicle  repu- 
table citizens  thus  greatly  daring.  This 
writer,  "deeply  conscious  of  a  vivid  vio- 
let stock    was  reassured  In  meeting  a 
stock  broker  friend  (usually  the  pride  of 
Saville  Row)  whose  tie  was  an  incom- 
parable contrast  in  flowered  green  and 
pink  'Ilk    We  eyed  each  other  with  mu- 
tual commiseration."  No  man  can  be 
at  ease  with  cravat  of  pink  or  lavender, 
or  violet.   Red  Is  another  matter. 


itrrant  to  console  „r,'Vf<mor>s  who 

disputed,   nor  were  tn?>1ff°!"      (.oU  t0 
side."    "He  put!  crowded  the  thoa,t^B /Vrfe"  tatlon  and 

nary  allows  tht  be  accused  "shUy   or   »  tB  ln| 

tan  Z0ma^torlT"^l  and  forgiving 
£  wrote*  sincerely,  as  honestly 


when  t  denUh* 

sinister  ^^Jl  tne  possibility  of 
who  would  not  admit  ™  '  j  m  a 
artistic  success  for  a  lei W       v  ^ 


direction  prlven  to  a  bill 
striking  It  at  a  point  no 
directly  in  the  middle.  This  seem 
far  fetched.  The  adjective  "side' 
moaning  haughty,  proud,  has  loni 
b»en  In  use  In  England.  The  reade 
will  seek  In  vain  for  the  restauran 

phrase  "on  the  side."  artistic  success  ior  «.  ' "'t'"" "eated  the 

Under  "side-saddle"  we  are  told  In  theatre,   Mme.   Bernnarai  ^  aiEnifled 
on    illustrative    quotation    that   King  necessary  illusion  an d  »  ln  "      ^  no 
Richard  took  to  wife  Anne,  daughter  Bremont  as  the  Saviour  i  no  g_ 
to  the  King  of  Bohemia,  "that    first  stressing  thought  of  a  tneatru. 
brought  hither  the  riding  upon   side  querade. 

saddles."    There  is  a  story  that  Cath-  .    .  £ol.  a 

erlne  de  Medlcla  introduced  them  Into  Rostand  has  told  us  how  ne  i  ch_ 
France.^    When   Catherine of_  Aragon  ^  time  ^«^»K„  * 


married  Prince  Arthur  in   the    i;rn  lng  episode  oi  me  ool'""7''Th«  Ooscel 
year  of  Henry  VII..  there  was  men-  true  it  takes  little  space  in  i ne  •«  i 
tlon  of  a  lady  In  waiting   on    Cath-  oniy  a  few  lines:  but  it  lies  it i  x  h 
erlne:   "her  saddle  after  the  manner  of  tne  life  of  Jesus  which  Kenan  ^ 

of  the  other  Indies'  saddles  of  Spain, 
covered  with  black,  and  sat  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  mule  as  the  other 
ladles  of  Spain  did."  The  Irish  women 
were  for  a  long  time  conservative. 
Rlche  wrote  in  1619:  "They  neither 
used  powdering-  nor  painting  stuff, 
they  knew  not  what  a  coach  meant, 
nor  scarce  a  side-saddle  till  they 
learnt  them  from  the  English." 

"Sidewinder"  Is  an  "Americanism," 
but  it  is  still  heard,  as  are  "sldewlpe" 
and  "sidewiper,"  In  the  English  prov- 
inces. 

Silhouettes   were   common   in  New 


There's 
Nothing  Like 
Leather 


ble8'  1  tr^  It  sums  up  this  first  part 
poem  so  that  it  BWJ  "w  ored  to 

self-renunciation.' 

..t«    tiamaritaine"     was    played  12 
.         in  iM r    Mme   Bernhardt  has  re- 
ar S  It  JftJft*  atrw°Yorl-hthe 
England     houses   50  years  ago.    Our  tre.   she  produced  it  In  New  x _  v 
grandmothers  and  maiden  aunts  thus  stn  o{  last  month,   but  tne  »  * 
„  *  „,!,„„  ♦  vn,m<r  wpto  *  «^  in  this  country  was  at  ui» 


Rok  thn  'i.-n,    lie  pheasant,  the  owl  and 

lite  magpie  on  a  raft  about  him.  The 
Correspondent  lias  never  met  any  French 
Judge    critic,  man  In  the  street  or  man 
Of  taste  who   had  a   good   word  for 
"Chantocler,"  yet  the  play  Is  peculiarly 
French.    "Wo  undoubtedly  were  carried 
away  at  ,the  first  night.  Discounting 
fresh   enthusiasm,    yet    something  real 
does   remain  of   'Chantocler.'     Not  a 
French  orltlc   acknowledges   that  any- 
thing does."    The  puns  are  often  atro- 
olous,  "and  we  cannot  heed  Rostand  B 
excuse  thai    he  put  bad   puns   In  the 
magpie's  beak  to  make  fun  of  the  mag- 
pie."   It  may  also  be  granted  that  the 
play  has  not  the  poetry  of  the  Roman 
du  Renard    from  which  it  was  derived. 
"Edmond  Rostand  is  like,  the  fair  girl 
of  the  French  song  who  can  give  only 
what  she  hath,  and  like  other  people 
besides.   If  he  gives  us  neat  verse,  fresh, 
delicate,  often  amusing,  sometimes  po- 
etic fancy,  satire  that  does  not  go  too 
deep,  poetry  that  does  not  fly  too  high, 
human  humor  and  a  picturesque  philos- 
ophy of  common  sense,  why  should  we 
ask  him  for  more?.   Anything  more  un- 
reasonable I  cannot  Imagine  than  the 
attitude  toward  'Chantecler'  of  French 
criticism,  which  reproached  it  for  lack- 
ing qualities   never  sought  in  French 
versified  plays,  and  Ignored  in  it  merits 
which  possessed  in  an  equal  or  even 
less   degree    sufficient    to    send  other 
plays  to  the  skies.    Not  so  much  'Chan- 
tecler' kept  going  from  February  to 
September   almost  entirely    by  foreign 
visitors)  as  the  attitude  of  the  French 
people  toward  'Chantecler'  was  the  chief 
theatrical  event  of  the  passing  year  in 
Paris." 


"The  Jewish 
Chronicle  speaks  of 
a  vegetable  imita- 
tion of,  leather.  'The 
novelty  owes  its  in- 
troduction to  London  vegetarians  who 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  num- 
ber of  animals  that  were  killed  annu- 
ally to  keep  humanity  in  boots.'  This 
reminds  me  that  when  I  was  living  in 
the  western  part  of  the  commonwealth 
about  45  years  ago  my  father  brought  j 
me  from  Boston  a  pair  of  corduroy  j 
boots  for  winter  wear.    I  had  expected  ' 
I  leather  boots  with  red  tops  and  copper 
toes:  but  I  put  on  the  corduroye  and  \ 
I  wore  them  to  school.    Boys  are  cruel  I 
animals  and  I  suffered  torture.    I  was  j 
accused  of  being  stuck-up.  of  putting 
on  airs.     I  was  called  'Sissy.'  Men 
pointed  at  me  as  I  crunched  the  snow. 
Are  such  boots  made  now?    They  were 
supposed  to  be  warm  and  sanitary,  but 
to  a  sensitive  boy  they  were  as  the 
Scottish  boots  in  the  good  old  days  of 
enforced  confession. 

"The  idea  of  a  substitute  for  leather 
hs  nothing  new.  Years  ago  shoes  were 
made  of  rushes,  broom,  paper,  flax. 
6ilk  wood  iron,  silver,  gold.  But  there 
Is  a  prejudice  against  cloth  shoes  and 
the  great  majority  sympathize  with 
Baudoin.  who,  a  shoemaker  by  trade, 
argued  in  his  learned  treatise,  'De  Solea  | 
Vet->rum,'  that  God  did  not  leave  man 
to  go  barefoot;  but  when  he  gave  him  I 

the  skins  of  beasts  to  clothe  himself 
with,  the  feet  were  a  part  of  the  body 
for  which  the  provision  was  made. 
There's  nothing  like  leather. 

"By  the  way  have  you  received  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Johnson's  colossal 
work?  It  is  now  Jan.  12  as  I  write,  and 
the  publication  was  announced  for  Deo. 
23  " 

The  eagerly  anticipated  volume  has 
not  been  received,  nor  has  anything 
been  heard  from  Mr.  Johnson.  Perhaps, 
he  is  at  Clamport  looking  after  his 
ice-house  or  reading  Maeterlinck's  ad-J 
mlrable  essay  on  Silence. 

The  January  issue 
of  the  Oxford  Eng- 
lish Dictionary 
„  contains    only  64 
to    Simple     pages  and  includes 

the    words    "SI" — "Simple."     Our  old 
friends  the  Siamese  Twins  appear  on 
the  first  page,  also  the  phrase  "Siamese 
Coupling,"  a  form  of  coupling  used  for 
the  fire-hose.  The  use  of  "Sick"  for  "111"  | 
or  "unwell"  is  said  to  be  only  literary 
now  or  common  in  the  United  Btates; 
but  "sick"  Is  the  better  and  older  word,  | 
I  this  dictionary  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. As  a  synonym  of  "111"  It  goes 
back  to  about  888,  whereas  the  restricted: 
use  with  reference  to  a  queasy  stomach' 
is  only  about  three  centuries  old.  The 
translators  of  the  King  James  version 
I  of  the  Bible  knew  only  the  word  sick. 
I  "Lord,  ha  whom  thou  lovest  Irs  sick. 
I  There  are  many  instances  In  the  Bible, 
I  but  the  editor  of  this  part  of  the  die-. 
Itionary.  Dr.  Cralgie,  passes  them  by, 
I  Even  our  "best  people"  should  not  be 
iaahamed  of  be'ng  "sick"  of  a  fever. 


grandmothers  and  maiden  aunts  tnus  stn  Qf  ia8t  mouuu,  --  chica 

portrayed  when  they  were  young  were  formance  In  this  country  was 
often  adorable.    The  name  came  from  go    oct.  30,  1910.  ..  0I 

Etienne  de  Silhouette,  author  and  po-  The  curtain  rises  on  . 
lltician.  Was  it  first  applied  in  mock-  Jaoob.  It  ls:night  and  the i  s^ms  oi  a 
ery  of  his  petty  economie ._«.  control-  raham.  I-«^T^aS^el  wlth^ 

•rg^een  wings  has  partly  opened,  the 
gate!  of  Sheol°  Surely  the  Messiah^ ,  a t 
°*„,  Thp  sTjirits  vanish  and  Samari 
g£  cr^shefby 

£S  w= 

that  this  ta  impossible  and  < «an« 


ler-general,  or  with  reference  to  his 
short  tenure  of  that  office;  or  did  Sil- 
houette, himself,  make  outline  pictures 
on  the)  walls  of  his  chateau?  There  Is 
distressing  difference  of  opinion. 

"Silk  stockings."  Was  Henry  VIII.  the 
first  to  wear  them  in  England?  The  phrase 
in  American  politics  is  noted:  "Silk 


In  American  pontics  is  noieu:      oim    tnat  this  is   ■    .  -.--nia 

Stocking"  a  member  of  a  branch  of    he  ls  told  to  continue  to  fin d^c on soia 


the  Whig  party  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  19th  century;  and  a  more  modern 
use:  "Hopkins  was  elected  by  the  silk 
stocking  on  the  one  hand  and  the  short 
hairs  on  the  other."  Norton's  "Political 
Americanisms"  (1890)  does  not  include 
the  term.  There  is  a  pleasing  quota- 
tion in  this  issue  of  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary from  Dekker's  "Roaring  Girl": 
"Why,  have  not  many  handsome  legs 
in  silk  stockings  villainous  splay  feet 
for  all- their  great  roses"? 

In  1S45,  of  the  champagne  wines  the 
still  was  considered  the  choicest,  "un- 
der the  name  of  Sillery,  much  drank  in 
England."  How  many  can  tell  off-hand 
what  a  "silly-how"  is?  "Sillyism"  is  a 
good  word  neglected  today. 


Stray  Words 
From  "Si" 


BY   PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  produce 
tomorrow  night  for  the  fi-st  time  in 
Boston  "La  samarltaine."  a  mystery  In 
three  scenes,  by  Edmond  Rostand. 

The  piece  was  performed  for  the  first  I 
time  at  the  Renaissance,  Paris,  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  April  13,  us <l.  jgW*^ 
Bernhardt  took  the  part  of  Photine,  tne 

"f  ^ aTherrUTc0indUhal 
^sl/wrS-  ^  ^  ^  and 
performed  by  an  unseen  orchestra^ 

It  had  been  the  cu8tom  '"/^*d,;  ' 
rfosta  the  playhouses  on  Good  B™fJ^ 
^  thaTday  was  the  only  o-^^^ 
Parisian  comedians  could  escape  irom 

"h-T1Ss  ^oCrfn^the  ^SS 

,«!»  on  the  stage  pieces  that  tn«*no"s 
v.Uere  appropriate  "  P"^^'ln  nvSl 

ments  at  the  Tneatre  a  Avv 
produced  as  a  who,e  at  the  Chat^  ^ 
1893,  and  after  t hat  ye ^  d  tnere 

Martin  during  Holy  Wee 

l3  music  by  Bacn.  w.  ^ 


-Qrandmougin's    "L'Enfant  Jesus," 
h  music  oy  Thoi 
Good  Friday  in  189J  »-  -— ■  -  ,.L  Deux 
breaking  the  long  run  of 

G°ThesSe"  two  works  had  already  met 
lnese   iw«  Renaissance  the 

with  ^vor  but  at  the  Ren        rrupt  % 

Pi  incesse  Lointaine.' 
Thackeray,    in    a  P^'^^re- 

marks  about  a  paying  *r  4stlblv 
sight  which  se emea  to  ^  m  ^  of 
amusing.   The  sentlm°1'      ^ench  poets 
portions  of  the  gospels  by  Prencr i  p 
and  playwrights  w°u!  Ve  °lncerity  of 


nnnear  among  them  the  araybearded 
Peter  boyish  Andrew  and  the  red- 
rf^oA  Tildas  Peter  James  and  Andrew 
curse ^amar-ia  and'  are  rebuked.  The 
cl"sc?Ples  leave  their  master  to  buy  food. 

Sine  comes  to  the  well  singing  a 
love  song.  She  fills  her  pitcher  with- 
outnoticing  Jesus,  who,  saying  If  I 
make  no  sign  to  this  soul,  t  w  l 
nass"  asks  her  for  water.  She  an 
swer's  insolently  that  if  he  takes  her 
ror  Rebecca  he  is  mistaken;  there  is 
no  water  for  him.  Then  follows  the 
conversation  as  reported  by  the  evan- 
gelist Photine  at  last  recognizes  her 
ford  and  master.  She  falls  on  her 
knees  and  begins  to  sing  the  Song  of 
Solomon  butS she  stops,  fearing  lest 
she  has  offended  him  by  her  too 
worldly  words.  Jesus  bids  her  not  to 
be  ashamed;  "in  the  poem  of  love  and 
faith  that  follows  he  tells  her  he  Is 
to  be  found  to  some  degree  in  all 
words  of  love,  and  explains  his  rela- 
tion to  love  and  how  profane  love  is 
only  a  stepping  stone  to  that-whlch  ls 

Sain6dthe  second  act  the  disciples, 
mocked  and  insulted  as  Jews,  are  un- 
able to  buy  food  of  the  Samaritans  In 
the  market  place  of  Sychar.  Azriel 
wonders  at  the  absence  of  Photine. 
Women  discuss  her  past  life  and  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  elders  think  of 
banishing  her.  Photine  enters  and 
tells  of  the  stranger  and  his  won- 
drous words.  He  is  Indeed  the  Mes- 
siah A  priest  asserts  that  when  the 
Messiah  comes  he  will  be  in  a  cloud  of 
glory,  not  as  a  poor  Jew  asking  for 
water.  A  Roman  centurion  sends  sol- 
diers to  arrest  the  woman,  but,  hear- 
ing her  releases  her  as  mad.  Let  her 
talk,  let  her  again  recite  the  Sermon! 
on  the  Mount.  He  has  seen  this 
Joshua  or  Jesus  chasing  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple,  a  sign  of 
madness.  Let  her  continue  to  be  with 
Jesus,  a  harmless,  inoffensive  man, 
not  a'  person  to  cause  the  world  any 
anxiety. 

The  third  act  is  again  by  the  well. 
His  disciples  wonder  that  the  Saviour 
stoops  to  talk  with  a  Samaritan,  who 
is  also  a  courtesan.  Photine  enters, 
bringing  as  converts  young  girls,  beg- 
gars the  sick,  the  halt,  the  blind.  Little 
children  begin  to  sing  and  dance,  and 


The  other  was  Bataille's  "Foolish  Vir- 
gin," and  this  virgin  was  "applauded  by 
manimous  French  criticism  a,s  I  never 
heard  a  foolish  virgin  applauded  in  thi 
serious  town  of  Paris  before."  Gray- 
haired  critics  wept.  "I  nearly  quarreled 
finally  with  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the 
leading  Paris  critics,  and  peculiarly  fair 
and  sincere,  because  I  demurred  to  his 
dictum  that  M.  Henri  Bataille's  'Vierge 
folle'  is  'the  prose  Tristan  und  Isolde.' 
I  objected  to  the  storm-swept  married 
leafting  counsel  of  45,  who  (apparently 
vithout  a  thought  for  career,  comfort, 
peace  of  rhind,  common  sense,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  ls 
quite  fond)  carries  off  the  duke's  daugh- 
ter of  17.  'You  don't  know  what  love 
i  is.'  said  my  friend,  the  serious  critic." 
I    The  sentimental  play  is  the  curse  of 

I the  English  stage,  but  the  Englishman 
forgets  that  there  is  a  sentlmentallsm 
which  the  French  understand  and  he 
does  not.  It  is  of  a  finer  nature  and  a 
finer  grain.  The  total  absence  of  self- 
respect  shown  by  the  devoted  wife  of 
the  leading  counsel  of  45  years  appealed 
to  French  audiences. 


'Va\~  brothers  had'orchestrated. 

r  G^ndmougin's  f-^^on  >  Peter Tn  "a°fit  of  raie  orders  them  to 

with  music  oy  Thome,  was  pertorraea™  Jegus  reproaches  him  a?d 

Anr HiMday  in  1897  at  the  Ambiguous   lea^  ^  tenderly.   He  Works  mir- 


acles Photine  utters  parables  and  says 
the  secret  of  the  new  faith  is  in  the 
prayer  "Our  Father,"  which  she  re- 
peats. The  crowd  adores  and  the  curtain 
falls.' 

To  the  great  pleasure  of  many,  Mme. 

b^an  o\^ityhofdrseeing  her  again 
in  classic  drama. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  published 
on  Dec  28  an  Interesting  summary  of 
tte  of  1910  in  the  Parisian  theatres. 

BoaSnd  and  his  '^antecler -wer  as- 
sociated with  the  floods  A  ca"^ture^ 
reniesented  the  dramatist  as  the  new 
^ro  harping  while  ™to  *r«™K  aUo 
as  Noah,  who  gathered  his  animals,  the 


"Le  Bois  Sacre"  was  nothing  except 
Parisian.     Miss  Doris  Keene,   in  the 
adaptation.    "Decorating  Clementine," 
"said  several  dreadful  things  (trans- 
lated word  for  word  from  the  French) 
and  said  them  like  a  dear,  naughty 
school  girl.  That  was  not  the  way  Eva 
Lavalllere  said  them.   The  wife  of  the 
director  of  fine  arts  is  one  of  those  pe- 
culiar characters    which   the  conven- 
tions of  the  French  stage  have  created. 
Have  you  ever  met  the  real  wife  of  a 
real  French  director  of  fine  arts  in  the 
flesh?  I    have    met    her  equivalent. 
Nothing  more  severely  respectable  than 
she  can  be  imagined.   The  suburbs  of 
London  produce  flighty  hussies  by  com- 
parison. On  the  stage  of  the  Varieties 
the  wife  of  the  director  of  fine  arts  falls 
flat  on  her  back  in  a  swoon  whenever 
she  sets  eyes    on  a  man    whom  she 
fancies.  When  she  has  come  to,  she 
•flirts'  with  him  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 
Oh  lovable  London  stage!   At  the  Paris 
Varieties  we  do  not  pretend   to  Inno- 
cence. The  most  respectable  and  steady- 
living  families  leave  their  considera- 
tions for  the  proprieties  in  the  cloak- 
room with  their  wraps  on  entering.  It 
is  a  unique  characteristic  of  the  French 
nation,  which  none  other  shares,  that 
its  most  severely  respectable  citizens 
are  thus  able  to  perform  this  psycholo- 
gical disrobing  at  will;  a  still  more  im- 
portant characteristic  is  that  they,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  resume  with  their 
wraps  their  principles,  their  proprieties, 
and  a  respectability  so  severe  that  in 
its  extreme  forms  Its  like  ls  hardly  to 
be  found  in  London.   It  takes  an  Eng- 
lishman 10  years  of  living  in  Paris  to 
understand    that    the    most  dignified 
French  matron  will  enjoy  enormously  | 
seein~  Eve  Lavalliere  fall  flat  on  her, 
back"at  the  Varieties,  and  on  leaving] 
the  Varieties  will  be  shocked    by  the; 
slightest  allusion  In  conversation  to  the  \ 
play     The  play  Is  not  real  life;  by  an 
ancient  convention  a  funny  play  is  im- 1 
proper.   Let  us  enjoy  impropriety  thor- i 
oughlv  while  at  the  play;  when  we  are 
in  real  life  again  we  are  our  own  proper  | 
selves  '    is   the   French   reasoning.  I 
fancy  an  English  audience  is  never  en- i 
tirelv  convinced  that  the  play  may  not 
be  real  life  after  all.  We  do  not  divide 
our  mental  experiences  into  the  same 
neat  compartments." 

According  to  the  London  Times  the 
chief  new  works  produced  in  England 
m  1910  were  Elgar's  violin  concerto; 
Cowen's  cantata,  "The  Veil"  (Cardiff 
Festival);  R.  Vaughan  Williams's  "Sea 
Symphony"  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra  (Leeds  Festival);  G.  H.  Clut- 
sam's  opera  "A  Summer  Night"  (Her 
Majesty's  in  the  summer,  repeated  re- 
cently at  Covent  Garden).  The  Times 
says  of  Williams's  "Sea  Symphony"  that 


thought  andwseHiie.  "One  feels  at  once 
I  hat  Walt  Wnltman's  poems  are  taken 
ay  the  basis  of  the  symphony  because 
they  themselves  contribute  to  what  the 
composer  has  got  to  say,  not  because 
they  offer  chances  for  effective-  treat- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  latter  is- 
the  one  thing  which  they  do  not  do;  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  some  of  them 
amenable  to  music  at  all  is  very  great, 
and  accounts  for  some  crude  things  in 
the  composer's  score  which  a  more  ex- 
I  perienced  hand  might  have  mended. , 
i  But  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams  yokes  him- 
l  self  to  Whitman  because  he  shares  In 
the  big  and  breezy  view  of  life  and  the 
indestructible  optimism  for  which  whit- 
man stood;  and  the  symphony  further 
expands  above  all  else)  the  lofty  aspira- 
tion uv.lch  was  the  deepest  quality  in 
Whitman's  character  and  the  one  thing 
about  which  he  was  apt  to  be  retl- 
|  cent." 

And  the  Times  publishes  these 
words  about  the  standard  of  perfor- 
mance that  are  of  more  than  local  ap- 
plication. "The  considerations  which 
govern  public  taste  are  almost  as  hard 
to  gauge  in  the  concert  room  as  at 
the  opera;  and  one  Is  continually  met 
by  conflicting  Instances  of  perception 
and  the  lack  of  it.  For  example,  at 
the  promenade  concerts,  which  this 
year  were  as  good  as  ever  with  re- 
gard to  the  orchestral  playing,  an 
audience  which  had  drunk  in  every 
note  of  a  Brandenburg  concerto  or  a 
symphony  by  Beethoven  with  Intense 
enjoyment  would  break  into  raptures 
over  the  performance  of  some  medio- 
cre singer  or  pianist  whom  ther  would 
not  give  a  shilling  to  hear  If  he  ad- 
vertised a  concert  on  his  own  account. 
This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that,  though  people  will  pay  only  to 
hear  a  good  thing,  they  feel  that  ap- 
plause which  costs  nothing  Is  a  token 
of  good  will  which  is  demanded  by 
every  effort.  Still,  it  appears  that  the 
level  of  appreciation  of  music  for  its 
own  sake  Is  far  higher  than  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  merits  of  a  per- 
formance. 

'The  popular  attitude  of  universal 
tolerance  toward  performers  is  un- 
!  doubtedly  accountable  for  the  large 
number  of  poor  executants  who  pre- 
sume to  make  public  appearances.  We 
have  pointed  out  that  circumstances 
may  have  combined  to  suppress  some 
of  them  this  year;  and  yet  a  review 
of  the  concerts  which  have  been  given 
week  by  week  shows  a  depressingly 
large  proportion  of  programs  which 
contained  nothing  noteworthy  either 
In  the  choice  of  music  or  In  the  man- 
ner of  Its  perfefraance.  While  this 
remains  the  case,  complaints  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  audiences  at  pri- 
vate concerts  are  merely  foolish.  In 
many  case.-  the  only  wonder  is  that 
people  are  willing  to  be  bribed  to  come 
by  the  offer  of  a  free  seat.  Whether 
people  pay  for  their  seats  or  are  given 
them,  such  concerts  make  a  continual 
drain  upon  the  interest  and  energy 
of  the  musical  public  which  takes 
away  the  edge  of  their  enthusiasm  j 
for  the  recitals  and  concerts  of  artists 
who  deserve  the  name.  A  few  of  the 
more  earnest  artists  have  made  a  stand 
against  this  deplorable  state  of  things 
by  offering  seats  at  comparatively  low 
prices  and  depending  for  their  audi- 
ences upon  the  response  of  the  public 
I  to  this  and  the  Inducement  of  their 
own  merits.  It  Is  a  step  In  a  right  dl- 
|  rection  which  deserves  success.  Teach- 
ers might  do  something  by  dissuading 
pupils  of  only  moderate  ability  from 
the  ambition  to  follow  a  career  In 
which  they  can  never  reach  distinction. 
But  every  genuinely  artistic  effort  put 
forward  Is  the  most  powerful  correc- 
tive: and  of  these,  whir  all  deduc- 
tions have  been  made,  there  are  still 
a  number  to  be  gratefully  remembered 
from  the  year  whloh  is  past." 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


"  4^Henry  King  |m>  phewed  little  i>!ta  of 
string  and  was  early  cut  off  In  dreadful 
agonies);  5,  Charles  Augustus  Fortescue 
(who  always  did  what  was  right  and  so 
accumulated  an  Immense  fortune).  (Miss 
Pal  grave-Turner  and  Mr.  Jullen  Henry.) 

Steinert  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Pianola  concert. 
Mrs  Victoria  Johnson  McNally,  contralto, 
and'  Albert  C.  Oroutt,  tenor,  will  be  the 
soloists, 

Thursday — South  Boston  High  school,  8  P. 
M..  municipal  concert.  William  Howard, 
conductor.  Mozart,  overture  to  "Mar- 
riage of  Figaro";  Komzak,  folk  song; 
Wagner,  Introduction  and  prayer, 
"Rlenzi";  Slnding.  "Rustle  of  Spring"; 
Rubinstein,  wedding  procession  from 
"Feranaors."  Miss  Alice  M.  Hagerty  will 
sing  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice," 
from  "Samson  and  Delilah."  and  Par- 
ker's "The  Lark  Now  Leaves."  Mr. , 
Howard  will  play  Hubay's  "Hejre  Katl"  i 
for  violin.    Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 

Friday— Symphony  Hall,   2:30  P.   M.,   13th ! 
public    rehearsal    of   the    Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

Charlestown  High  school.  8  P.  M., 
municipal  chamber  concert,  Mrs.  Olive 
Whiteley  Htlton,  violinist.  Mrs.  Anna 
Howe  Hunttlng.  violoncellist.  Miss  May 
H.  Sbeddy,  pianist,  and  Mrs  Mary  White 
Mullen,  soprano.  These  chamber  con- 
certs have  been  introduced  at  the  request 
of  many  and  after  due  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  music  trustees.  The  best 
class  of  music  Is  performed.  In  all  dis- 
tricts where  these  chamber  concerts 
bave  been  given  large  audiences  have 
been  enthusiastic  over  the  programs. 

Saturday — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M., 
Mlscha  BIman's  only  violin  recital  in 
Boston  this  season.  Goldmark,  suite; 
Brack,  concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  2; 
Handel,  sonata  In  D  major;  Schubert  - 
Elman.  Staendchen:  Monsigny- Frank  o, 
Rlgaudon;  Manlnl-Kresler.  Andantlno; 
Krelsler.  Schoen  Rosmarin,  Paganlni. 
variations  on  Rossini's  air  "Dl  Tantl 
Palpiti."  Percy  Kahn  will  be  the 
pianist. 

Symphony  Hall,  g  P  IS.,  13th  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  See 
special  notics. 

CONCERT  NOTES. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  22.  at  7:30  P.  M.,  the 
People's  Choral  Union,  Mr  Wodell  con- 
ductor, will  give  its  mid-season  concert 
In  Symphony  Hall,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Dutton  Brown.  Miss  Anna  Mil- 
ler Wood,  Clarence  B.  Shirley.  Earl 
Cartright  and  Master  Raymond  Ott  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  Herman  Shedd  will 
be  the  organist,  and  there  will  be  40 
players  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 
"Gallia,"  by  Gounod,  and  "Chrlstof- 
orus,"  by  Rheinberger,  will  be  per- 
formed. The  chorus  numbers  400. 

Clara  and  David  Malnes  will  give  their 
second  and  last  violin  and  piano  sonata 
recital  this  season  In  Steinert  Hall.  Tues- 
day evening,  the  24th.  Their  program 
will  include  Brahm's  sonata  in  A  major 
Beethoven's  sonata  In  E  flat  major 
and  Schumann's  sonata  in  D  minor. 

The  second  concert  of  tho  Flonzaley 
quartet  will  be  given  In  Chlckering  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  26th.  Th>- 
program  will  bft  as  follows:  Haydn, 
quartet  In  G  minor  op.  74.  No.  3:  E. 
Moor,  adajlo  from  quartet  op.  69;  Wolf. 

nade;  Beethoven,  quartet  In 


of  tne^paTt .'  He"  WrbWl6'  Mbreili  in  a 
letter  about  the  proper  costumes: 

"You  would  like  to  have  a  small 
figure  with  undeveloped  limbs,  one  of 
those  figures  in  which  we  at  once  see 
cunning  and.  malice.  If  you  think  so, 
let  it  be  so;  but  if  I  were  an  actor  im- 
personating Iago,  I  should  prefer  a  tall, 
spare  figure,  a  face  with  thin  lips, 
small,  ape-like  eyes,  close  together  and 
a  high  retreating  forehead.  I  should 
make  him  out  to  be  a  careless,  indif- 
ferent fellow,  saying  things  good  and 
bad  acting  as  though  he  did  not  heed 
what  he  said.  I  ■should  represent  him 
of  a  man  who,  if  any  one  should  re- 
mark: 'What  you  say  is  infamous.' 
would  .qvtfeWy  reply:  'Indeed?  I  did 
rot  mean  it.  Say  no  more  about  it'.' 
Such  a  -figure  can  deceive  anybody — 
even  women — to  a  certain  extent.  A 
little,  malicious  figure  excites  general 
suspicion  and  deceives  no  one." 
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Art  of  Pronouncing  Names. 
•A  man  from  New  York  says  they 
are  discussing  down  there  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Miss  Farrar's  name.  There, 
as  in  Berlin,  they  are  inclined  to  throw 
the  stress  on  the  last  syllable.  In 
Boston  she  is  still  known  as  Miss 
Farrar  with  a  heavy  accent  on  the 
first.  Surely  her  father,  the  once  just- 
ly esteemed  baseball  player,  and  the 
sensible,  unostentatious  father  of  a 
prima  donna  has  not  changed  the  pro- 
nunciation of  his  name.  He  does  not 
make  the  name  rhyme  with  "Tara"  in 
the  song  made  famous  by  the  late 
Lottie  Collins. 

And  so  for  many  years  there  was 
dispute  over  the  name  of  Emma 
Eames.  Some  thought  it  more  genteel 
to  pronounce  it  as  though  it  rhymed 
with  "seems."  Whereas  she  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  pro- 
nounce It  as  though  It  were  spelled 
"Ames."  Soon,  it  is  said,  she  will  spell 
It  De  Gogorza. 


nata  by  Fevrlcr.  born  In  1873,  was  produced 
In  New  York  by  the  two  players  Feb.  S, 
1810.  Henry  Fevrlcr  wrote  the  music  for 
sn  opera,  "I^e  Rol  Aveugle."  produced  at 
the  Opero-Comlouc.  Paris.  May  8  1906,  and 
for  the  opera  "Monna  Vanna.  pioduced 
at  the  Opera  Paris  Jan.  18,  lMiO.  A  son  of 
an  architect,  he  studied  at  the  'Paris  Con- 
servatory under  Massenet  and  Onbrlel 
Faure.  and  Msuagor,  a  friend  of  his  fam- 
ily has  been  helpful  to  him. 

Girls'  Latin  School;  Municipal  concert. 
William  Howard,  conductor.  Weber,  over- 
ture to   "Ob«ron"     Komzak.    Folk  Song; 


Spring"  and  Buck's  "When  the  Heart  Is 
Young."  The  Misses  Lawson,  trio,  will 
ting  the  Barcarolle  from  "Hoffmann's 
Tales"  and  Lynnes's  "My  Honey."  Tafloy 
Mauch,  cometlst.  will  play  Bender's  Con- 
ert  Waltz.  Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 
Wednesday— Jordar  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Mme.  Liza 
Lchraann's  concert  of  her  own  compositions. 
Miss  Blancho  Torolln,  soprano;  Miss  Pal- 
Enive-Turner,    contralto:    Hubert  Klmlell, 


Italian  set 

F  major  op.  59,  No.  7.  Tickets  are  to  be 
had  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Miss  Amy  Grant,  assisted  by  C.  I. 
Safford.  will  give  a  lecture-recital  on 
"Parsifal,"  at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  Sat- 
urday, Jan.  28.  at  11  A.  M. 

Ferrucclo  B.  Busonl  will  give  a  piano 
recital  In  Jordan  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Feb.  1,  at  3  o'clock.  His  re- 
cital In  New  York  last  Monday  was  un- 
usually successful.  Tickets  will  go  on 
sale  at  Symphony  Hall  next  Friday 
morning. 

'  Wlllard  Hunt,  bass,  and  some  of  his 
'  pupils  will  give  a  song  recital  In  Stein- 
ert Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening.  Jan.  Jo. 

Mme.    Marie   von   Unschuld,  pianist, 
will  give  a   recital   In   Steinert   Hall.  | 
I  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jan.  81.    She  Is  re- I 
|membered  from  her  recital  In  the  same 
I  hall  last  season. 

'  Miss  Carolyn  Louise  Wlllard  of  Chi- 
cago gave  a  pianoforte  recital  two  years 
ago  In  Steinert  Hall.  She  will  give  her 
second  recital  on  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, Feb,  3. 

The  Glsela  Weber  trio  comes  from 
New  York  to  give  Its  first  recital  In 
Boston  on  Monday  afternoon.  Feb.  6.  in 
Steinert  Hall.  The  trio  consists  of  Mine. 
Weber,  Mme.  Holmes-Tnomas  and  Leo 
Schulz! 

Frank  E.  Morse  announces  a  recital 
by  his  pupils  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  2*. 
in  Steinert  Hall. 

The  Hoffmann  quartet  will  give  two 
concerts  this  season  In  Jacob  Sleeper 
Hall,  6SS  Boylston  street  on  the  even- 
ings of  Feb.  17  and  March  2S.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  first  concert  will  Include 
these  pieces:  Glazounoff,  prelude,  Fugue 
and  Courante  (new,  first  time  here); 
pohnanyl.  quartet  in  D  flat  major,  op. 
15;  Franck,  piano  quintet.  Felix  Fox 
will  be  the  pianist. 

The  10th  public  or,<an  recital  of  the 
New  England  chapter  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  will  be  given  at  the 
Eliot  Church.  Newtoi  .  next  Thursday 
evening  at  8  o'clock  by  Henry  T.  Wade, 
orsanist  of  the  Newton  Centre  Congre- 
gational Church,  assisted  by  Miss 
Josephine  Knight,  soprano  of  the  Eliot 
Church.  A  limited  number  of  free  cards 
if  admission  can  be  obtained  at  the 
mistc  stores. 


"TRAVIATA"  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

Mme.  Lipkowska  and  Pasquale  Amato 
Give  Admirable  Impersonations. 


PEOPLE  IN  TOWN 


To  Be  a  Stage  Vidian. 
There  have  been  several  operatic 
Iagos  here  of  late  years.  One  singer 
plays  tho  part  In  frankly  melodramatic 
fashion;  anothar  refines  subtlety  till 
it  disappear*.    What  was  Verdi's  Idea 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON    OPERA    HOCSE  -  Verdi's 
"La   Travlata."     Mr.    Moranzonl  con- 
ducted. 

Violetta  Mme.  Lipkowska 

Flora  Miss  Grace  Fisher 

Aftnlna...   Miss  FIMier. 

Alfred  Qermont  Mr.  Jadlowker 

"Slorglo  Uermunt  Mr.  Amato 

Oaatone  Mr.  Qlaccone 

Baron  Douphol  Mr.  Pulcini 

Marquis  D'Oblgny  Mr.  Huddv 

Dottore  Orenvll  Mr.  Perlril 

Violetta  last  evening  was  wooed  and 
spurned  by  a  lover  who  had  a  fluent 
command  of  German.  Mr.  Jadlowker 
I*  deservedly  a  favorite  In  Boston.  His 
performances  In  operas  by  Puccini  and 
in  "Faust"  are  vocally  and  dramatically 
of  a  high  order.  Last  night  his  Imper- 
sonation of  Alfred  was  not  one  of 
marked  distinction.  In  the  first  act  lie 
was  comparatively  Ineffective.  He  sang 
the  romance  In  the  second  act  with 
much  taste.  In  a  manner  that  deserved 
warmer  recognition  than  was  shown. 
Many  famous  tenors,  however,  have 
made  little  of  this  part,  because  it  was 
not  sympathetic  to  them,  or,  possibly, ' 
because  they  did  not  appreciate  the  In- 
timate nature  of  the  music,  with  its 
plaintive  note.  Its  tenderness  and  melan- 
choly. And  It  may  here  be  said  that 
many  tenors  who  shine  in  Puccini's 
operas  are  not  eloquent  In  those  of 
Verdi. 

Mme.  Lipkowska  was  In  many  ways 
a  fascinating  Violetta.  Great  mistresses 
of  florid  .song  hsh'e  been  far  more  bril- 
liant in  the  first  act.  but  few  have  sung 
the  music  of  the  other  acts  with  more 
artlstlo  simplicity  and  direct  and  emo- 
tional appeal.  The  brilliance  of  certain 
prima  donnas  has  been  that  of  a  brazen 
demi-mondalne,  and-  when  they  came  to 
the  sustained  melodies  of  Verdi,  to  those 
measures  charged  with  the  emotion  that 
Turgenieff  described  better  than  an- 
other, they  were  hard  and  cold.  The 
voice  of  Mme.  Lipkowska,  with  Its  pecu- 
liar quality,  its  delicacy  that  has  the 
carrying  power  of  a  Cremona  violin,  its 
fine,  high-bred  distinction  that  does  not 
excluds  warmth,  moved  the  hearer.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  fairer,  more  ex- 
quisite apparition  on  the  stage  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House  than  this  Violetta. 

When  "La  Travlata"  was  first  pro- 
duced, Varesl,  the  baritone,  considered 
the  part  of  the  Father  as  secondary  and 
unworthy  of  his  reputation.  He  there- 
fore took  no  pains  with  it.  But  this  part 
Is  Important,  and  true  artists,  as  Mr. 
Amato  and  Mr.  Renaud,  make  It  Im- 
pressive. Mr.  Amato  Is  always  a  wel- 
come visitor.  Last  night  he  sang  for  the 
most  part  with  beauty  of  tone,  dramatic 
intelligence  and  uncommon  skill.  What 
a  pleasure  It  Is  In  these  days  to  hear  a 
baritone  whose  voice  Is  not  like  unto  a 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind;  who  does  not 
quaver  and  mistake  palsy  for  passion! 
Mr.  Amato,  furthermore,  has  authority, 
a  presence  that  dominates,  not  by  fran- 
tic gestures  and  vocal  explosions,  but 
by  personal  force  and  consummate  art. 


The  sumptuous  stage  settings,  the 
taste  In  color,  the  groupings  In  the  per- 
formance of  this,  opera  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  always  excite  lively  ad- 
miration. It  is  true  that  the  tradition 
of  costuming  Violetta  after  the  manner 
of  today  and  the  other  charaeters  after 
tho  dress  of  the  17th  century  is  fol- 
lowed, and  of  this  something  may  be 
said  at  a  more  convenient  season.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  costumes  should 
not  be  of  the  late  forties  or,  even  better, 
of  1911.  When  the  opera  was  first  pro- 
duced the  costumes  were  contempo- 
raneous. 

A  large  audience,  apathetic  at  first, 
grew  more  and  more  demonstrative, 
arid  there  were  many  curtain  calls  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 
will  be  performed  tonight  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city.  Those  who  were 
present  at  the  dress  rehearsal  yester- 
day afternoon  were  stirred  by  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  melodrama, 
the  remarkable  stage  settings  and 
stage  business  and  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  performance. 


BOSTON  THEATRE  -  First  perfor- 
mance in  Boston  of  Rostand's  "La 
Samarltaine."  Presented  by  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt and 


and  this  cast: 

Photlne.^jfT.  -T^D*  Mme.  Bernhardt 

Jesus  /  •  '  M.  Maxudian 

The  Centurion  M  Decoeur 

Azrael  M.  Denenbourg 

Pierre....  m.  Cauroy 

Sombre  m.  Dur..zat: 

A  Shadow  M.  Lou  Tellegen 

A  Shadow  m.  Bary 

A  Man...  m.  Covquele't 

A  Man  of  the  People  M.  Laurent 

A  Young  Girl  Mme.  Seylor 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  per-' 
formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Dollar  ' 
Princess,"  a  musical  comedy  In  three 
acts.  Book  by  Willner  and  Grunbaum.  | 
Music  by  Leo  Fall.  Adapted  for  the' 
American  stage  by  George'  Grossmlth,  ' 
Jr.  Presented  by  Charles  Frohman  | 

PaniaTd  ......   Will  West  1 

\ui  tlf-C-   Edwin  Stone' 

D«f"v  Cowd*r"-/Kj)  Daisy  Le  Hay 

rV£  V  i.r  ;  Carroll  MoComas 

«5?,„Labl,,,ky  Hilda  Vlning 


I  Marie. 


iena  Cursson 


I  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "Tie 
White  Captive,"  a  melodrama  in  four 
acts,  by  Robert  Wayne.  Cast: 


Ruth  Fairfax  Clara  Joel 

'  Gilbert' Fairfax  Frank  Klrke 

Injun  Moll  ,  Elberta  Roy 

Tom  Merrick  Bernard  Seiaphln 

"Black  Jack"  Murry  T.  E.  B.  Henry 

Alphonie  LeGale.....  Vic  Burns 

Xell  Carrol  Mabelle  Burton 

Wild   Horse  Jack  Marley 

Red  Feather  Edward  C.  Davis 

Tom  Logan  L  Nebraska  Bill 

Young  Panther  Alfred  Standing  Bear 

Bounding  Wolf  Little  Chief 

Swift  Wind  Yellow  Bird 

s*unset  Little  Halt  Moon 

Texas  Jack  Jim  Hicks 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


Good    Ail-Around    Vaudeville    Bill — I 
Second  Week  of  Eva  Tanguay. 

If  one  has  never  seen  two  fox  ter-  | 
rlers  balancing  themselves  on  clothes 
lines,  a  visit  to  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week  Is  worth  while.    J.  Walter 
Thompson  exhibits  the  talented  pair. 
Thoir  names  are  Yankee  and  Dixie.! 
As  the  program  says,  they  have  an  In-  ' 
telligcnce  that  is  almost  human.  They 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

Sam  Kessler  and  Sam  Lee,' dancing : 
dandles,  are  a  nimble  pair,  equally  at 
home  In  a  Spanish  fandango,  an  Irish 
Jig,  a  Highland  fling,  a  German  waltz, 
or  a  stately  measure. 

Monroe  Hopkins.  Lola  Axtell  and 
company  give  what  they  call  a 
sprightly  musical  comedy,  "Travel 
I  Troubles."  It  Is  sprightly  and  musi- 
cal. The  woman  member  of  the  com-  , 
pany  is  an  attractive  young  person,  I 
and  the  three  scenes  given  are  well 
worth  their  place  on  the  bill. 

Something  new  In  vaudeville  is  the 
bicycle  polo  game  between  teams  of 
two  a  side.  No  polo  sticks  are  used. 
The  bicycle  serves  as  pony  and  club. 
The  play  is  keen.  Last  night  the  Sham- 
rocks beat  the  Thistles,  4  to  3. 

John  World  and  Mindell  Kingston 
give  an  acceptable  "25  minutes  of  ver- 
satility." and  J.  Waldo  Connolly  and 
Margaret  Webb  are  back  with  their 
musical  sketch.  "A  Stormy  Finish."  It 
is  still  stormy. 

Eva  Tanguay  is  still  at  Keith's,  sing- 1 
Ing  and   romping   about    in   the  same 
i -don't-care  style.    She  Mas  been  here! 
a  week  now,  but  she  has  not  aged  a  bit. 
i  mo  wonders  what  is  the  subtle  charm 
t:iat  Miss  Tanquay  exerts.  It  is  not  her 
singing  alone;  nor  yet  her  beauty;  nor 
her  startling  costumes — be  they  more 
or   less.    It    must   be    that  indefinable! 
thing  which  3he  mentions  herself — per- : 
Tonality.    That  ti>  It;  not  rationality  or 
nationality;   personality.    She   threw  a 
lot  of  money  away  as  usual  last  night. 

The  last  act  before  the  kinetograph 
and  exit  march  was  a  sensational  aero- 
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belli-  turn  by  tl 


Then 


"Bracco  troupe 
£uM  see  from 
ibitts  they  are 
Is  of  strength 
largo  house. 


THE  CAT. 


Mi\  Benson  soon  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Dr.  Crippen  protested  in  a 
letter  to  the  London  press  against 
all  executions  *s  they  are  now  con- 
duct, a     It  would  be  more  merciful 
and  better  for  the  public  morals  it  a 
condemned  man  should  be  allowed] 
to  take  poison,  and  the  example  of 
Socnttes  was  cited,  whose  death  was 
calm  and  apparently  without  much 
suffering.  But  every  condemned  man] 
lis  not  a  Socrates,  and  there  were 
some  in  Athens  who  no  doubt  maJei 
a  fuss  when  the  cup  of  hemlock  was 
brought  in  by  the  jailor.  Magistrate 
Plowden  believes  that  a  man  murder-) 
ously  inclined  dreads  pain  rather  than 
death.    "The  spectre  of  death."  says 
Mr.  Plowden  in  a  fine  burst,  "is  too 
remote  and  shadowy"  to  affect  the 
nerves  of  a  person  m  vigorous  health> 
"There  is  no  imagination  so  dull  that 
it  cannot  take  in  the  terror  of  the 
!  -cat.'  and  I  believe  it  such  a  punish- 
ment could  be  made  part  of  the  sen-  1 
I  tence.  even  without  abolishing  capi- 
tal punishment,  the  deterrent  effect 
would  be  unmistabable." 

American  magistrates  have  fre- 
quently said  that  they  would  like  to 
sentence  prisoners,  especially  those 
convicted  of  wife-beating,  to  a  severe 
flogging,  and  there  are  penologists  in 
this  country  who  share  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Plowden.  It  is  said  that  where 
a  whipping  post  stands  there  is  less 
crime,  a  statement  easily  made,  and 
without  thought  of  the  effect  of  flog- 
Iging  on  the  floggers  and  the  wit- 
nesses. The  cat  brutalizes  the 
whipped,  the  whipper,  and  the  spec- 
;  tators. 

I  Learned  men  have  in  all  ages  ad- 
vocated flogging  as  a  corrective  and" 
stimulus.  Dr.  Johnson,  remarking  on 
the  fact  that  there  was  less  whipping 
in  the  schools,  asserted  that  less  was 
learned.  "So  that  what  the  boys  get 
at  one  end  they  lose  at  the  other"; 
but  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  a  conserva- 1 
tive  nature  and  disliked  to  see  old 


his  promises  to  publishers  and  man- 
agers.   When    "Madama  Butterfly" 
failed  at  first,  he  accepted  the  verdict 
of  tho  public  and  critics,  and  set  him- 
self to  bettor  hie  opera.    He  did  not 
sulk  and  appeal  theatrically  to  the  i 
avenger  Time.,  lie  has  studied  the] 
art  of  other  modern  composers,  nota-  | 
bly  that  of  Debussy,  with  profit  to 
himself  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  has  pre- 
served his  individuality. 

In  his  latest  opera,  Puccini  chose  an  I 
American  subejet.  Mascagni's"Ysobel" 
is  based  on  the  legend  of  Lady  I 
Godiva,  but,  knowing  the  sensitive- 
ness of  Americans  the  heroine  rides 
in  an  orchestral  Intermezzo,  and  not| 
on  the  stage.  New  York  was  to  have 
been  the  first  city  to  see  the  produc- 
tion of  "Ysobel."  Now  it;,  is  not  defi- 
nitely known  whether  the  opera  is 
ready  for  production,  although  the 
composer  has  already  received  large 
sums  from  the  managers.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  is  this  squabbling,  this  mu- 
tual recrimination,  for  Mascagni  is 
surely  a  man  of  talent.  But  in  mat- 
ters of  art  as  in  commercial  affairs 
the  man  of  business  tact  and  a  keen 
sense  of  obligation  outstrips  his  col- 
leagues, even  though  the  musical 
equipment  may  be  of  the  same  weight.: 


BOSTON  HEARS 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
When  Puccini  visited  New  York  for 
the  first  time  he  saw  a  performer,  e  of 
Belasco's  melodrama,  "The 
Golden  West."  The  play,  with  m .mix 
lure  of  realism  and  sentimentalism  ap 
lure  oi  re*  himself,  no 

pealed  to  him.    He  said  to 
doubt:     "I   have   written   »  J«^e*l 
opera  based  on  a  story  and  a  play  by 
Americans,  and  it  has  been  success  »L 
Why  should  I  not  write  an  American 
opera?     Mr.    Belasco's    melodrama is 
Jnnlar   and  I  need  have  no  feat  con 
^rntg'  the   "bvetto.     Americans  w>U 
Th  to  hear  my  opera  and  there  , 
curiosity  in  Europe  to  see  an      sode  j» 
the  aaventurous_yea,of^ 


customs  disappear. 


  I    the  adventurous  --  r 

Until  1881  the  cat}  Puccini  WgW^^ff**  with 


was  the  authorized  instrument  of  i 
punishment  in  the  British  army  and] 
navy.  Has  discipline  suffered  since 
the  abolition  of  flogging?  It  seems 
reasonable  that  a  wife  beater  should 
himself  be  beaten,  but  few,  whether 
they  be  jailors,  officers,  school  teach- 
ers or  parents,  are  to  be  trusted  with 
a  whip.  With  each  blow  the  whipper 
becomes  himself  more  furious.  This 
phenomenon  is  observed  at  a  "box- 
ing match"  in  a  private  club,  when 
highly  respectable  citizens,  peaceable 
and  humane  in  walk  and  conversa- 
tion, at  the  sight  of  punishment  shout 
as  madmen  and  clamor  for  more  sav- 
age blows. 

PUCCINI  AND  MASCAGNI. 

Boston  tonight  will  be  the  third 
American  city  to  hear  Puccini's  new 
opera,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West," 
j  based  on  Mr.  Belasco's  well-known 
i  drama.  The  rehearsals  have  been  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  care  and  un- 
der the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Tito  Ricordi  of  the  famous  Milan  pub- 
,  lishing  house.    Mr.  Belasco  has  also' 
'given  valuable  suggestions.  The  pro- 
duction will  no  doubt  be  a  brilliant 
j  one. 

While  Puccini's  opera  is  making  its 
triumphant  way,  Mascagni's  "Ysobel," 
j  promised  for  New  York!  is  still  an  un- 
certain quantity  and  the  composer 
land  his  American  managers  are  at. 
i  loggerheads.  This  state  of  affairs  is. 
X>to  be  regretted,  but  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  artistic  career  and  the  busi-j 
ness  methods  of  such  composer  is  in-j 
evitable.  Mascagni,  the  morning  a.'ter 
;    the  production  of  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana'  awoke  and  found  himself  fa- 
mous.  He  has  written  several  operas 
I    sincjs  but  is  still  known  as  the  com-: 
[poser  of  one  short  musical  tragedy. 
Puccini's  first  operas  aroused  little  at- 
jtention  outside  Italy;  but  his  musical 


before  the  Lord.    He  might 
Whitman: 

sturdy  music  with  relieving  pages  oi 
passionately  amorous  protesta tion  and 
entreaty;  music  for  the  miner  s  boozm j 
ken  the  gambling  table,  the  lynching 
be";  musi'for  Minnie  and  he, ; 
man  lover;  music  that -jgf* loathe 
soil.  The  resuU  of  Puccm  ^ 

background  of  P-Um nive  is  tne 

untramelled  nature^  A  woma 
regenerating,  saving  force.  &  she 
at  cards  to  save  ^ lg0  'her  deed 
thereby  saves  his  soul,  ana  although 
must  be  accounted  rjgM^  ne 
poor  Sid,  who  is  causbt  c hea , 

3t  <*VaC °  wrseedpunishment  than 

three   acts    book   base?  o 
drama  by  C  Zanga n«L^  Qpera 


mates 
death. 


House,  New  xora,  '>  -y  j,  y 

the  chief  parts  w_e" J^a^asquale 
Destinn,  Enrico  Ca us and^^  ^ 

Amato.  Mr-  ^^"  "  t  the  Auditorium, 
next  Production  was  at  thj  A  ^ 

Chicago,  °n  eDercar^;in9a  white,  Amadeo, 

nini  conducted.  I'^M^V* 
First  Time  in  Eosto(i. 


Minnie  

Johnson  

!  jack  Banco  

'  Nick  

Ashby  

Sonora  

Trln  

Sid  

I  Bello  

Harry  

i  Joe  

Happy  

'  Larkena  

BHiy  

Wowkle  

Jack  Wallace. . 
Jose  Castro.... 


Mrme    Carmen  Mells 
Mr.  Constantino 
.Mr.  Galoffl 

' "  Mr.  Gilla 

Mr.  Gantvoort 
' '. .  Mr.  Blanchart 
Mr.  Devaux 

  .Mr.  Perlni 

""...Mr.  Pulclni 
"...Mr.  Stroesco 
" '    Mr.  Glaccone 

 Mr  Montella 

'  WW  .  Mr.  Fornarl 
Mr  Tavecchla 
"  V.Mlss  Leveronl 
*  '  Mr.  Mardonea 

  Mr.  Sandrinl 

Mr.  Chldlni 


,  ,  ...„  (Vrama-  for"  ■■'■'tic  pur- 
Mr.  Mel";°  concerned  only  with  tho| 
poses.    v>  e  a.    stanflfl    ana  thtsj  libretto 

music  is  of  secondary  Importance. 

cant  fact  that  ™  l  ,  fo  a  man'8 
_the  final  game  of      «  f  ,  t 

the  spectator  from  the  scene  on  the 

stage.  „ 
First  Act  ln  the  "Polka. 

The  first  act  shows  the  miner  a  amus- 

SSS5  >f  a  ST  » 
and  much  les s  of  a  man.  x 

°^thmoCthTrPandg  the  miners,  gambling 

mmmm 

ner  who  cannot  find  redemption  that 
ihL  u  "the  best  and  highest  teaching 
of  love"  The  agent  of  the  Wells-Fargo 
oi  love.  about   Ramerrez,  the 

S°mi^  how  they  wm  soon  have  him 
swinging     A  danger   comes   in  who 
wishes  water  in  his   whiskey.     He  is 
Ramerrez,  but  gives  his  name  as  Mr. 
Johnson    He  and  Minnie  have  met  be- 
fore   She  breaks  the  rule  of  the  house 
and' allows  the  stranger  to  water  his 
whiskey    Furthermore  she  dances  wUh 
W,™     nance  is  furiously  jealous.  He 
I       .    w?fe    but   he  will   get   rid  of 
her  it  Mi  nle  wW  only  marry  him  She 
^Jmnprs  her  happy  home  in  Soledad 
wTer™  he"  mother  saw  to  the  cooking 
Tnd  tended  bar,  where  father  dealt  at 
faro     Her   parents  loved   each  other, 
and  her  mother  would  sometimes  "snug- 
rfe  her  feet  close  up  to  father's"  when 
f£  took   a  hand  at  the  game.  No 
Mlnnte  will  not  have  a  husband  unless 
she  really  loves  a  man.    Castro,  one  of 
"the  bandit's  gang,  is  dr aped  "V  ^ 
He3   to   his  captors   about   the  hldln„ 
nlace    of   Ramerrez    and    contrives  to 
five  his  master  the  tip.    Johnson  and 
Mtante  are  left  alone.    They  are  con- 
Minnie  are  Johnson,  having 

uTa  Castas  signal  without,  leaves 
heard   Castro  b    ^  ^  fcelong.ing  t0 

the' miners  is  safe  that  night. 

In  Minnie's  Dwelling. 

The    second    act     shows  Minnie's 
,     in^p  a  single  room  with  a  loft.  A 
dW6  w  fines  a  lullaby  to  her  baby.  The' 
BUly    Jackrabbit.    will  soon 
marry  her     Minnie  has  seen  to  that. 
She  comes  in.  pulls  off  her  long  boots, 
ruts  oTa  pair  of  white  slippers,  adorns; 
Crlelf  anPd  pour.  ea«  d.  ^logn.  « 
her    handkerchef.      She  hw 
Johnson  to  visit  her.    I«  ^mhlm  .-a 
they  drink  coffee.     She  gives  him^ 
real    Havana,       Ther b    l  s 
^he^o^rrenarmed^ed  not  the  .term. 
^nlehrmUh.er0tb^  «  fown^. 

rnowhthlst0Njn^    Ranee  shows  Minme 

?°e%°  Minn  e  goes  to  the  door  and  the 
heard.    Minnie  goes  i  up 

bardiLr  tfthe  "ft.  Patenters  in 
search  There  is  no  sign  of  Johnson', 
search,  x  sheriff  embraces  her  by 
presence.  The  sne  when_ 
force,  but  is  about  to  bloQd 
stretching  out  his  hand,  a  a    p  ^ 

fallS  Iwn  Then  Minnie  proposes 
come  down.  i  nen  ftnd 
Poker  and  her  -take,  are  n  cardg 

^r^tockfng  andwins7  the  deciding 
Same'     A  Scene  In  the  Forest. 

The  third  act  1.  £  f^yontZl 
mountain  Peaksh^been  caught  and  is 

ter  life  thfl  sn B    '  f  te     The  noo.e  la 

pleads  with  the  miners.    She  h»d  b 

HaMy'  allPa  sister-  will  they  not  spare 
to  them  all  a  sister,  gonora 

hfr,  man'-Oh  girt,  your  words  must 
claims:  Oh,  S  *  aomethlnd 
come  from  Oo«.y««  ^  anfl  JohnsoD 

r,Bh   The  B?age    farewelllng  California 
leave  the  BtA8^J.„t.,ns    The  weepln 
and  the  Sierra  mountains. 


by  K.  H.  Elkin,  ana  11  woum  «»  "  » 
estlnr  to  compare  It  with  the  original. 
"Bruto  affaie"  is  "rotten  business  ;l 
"Ah.  mlserabile"  Is  turned  Into  "Ah,  M; 
damned  to  you!"  In  both  the  Italian, 
and  the  English  there  1b  pleasingly  real-j 
lfitlc  dialogue. 

There  are  old  Californlans  who  say 
that  the  men  and  women  in  Bret  Harte's 
tales  of  early  California  are  wholly  fab-  , 
ulous;  that  they  are  as  creatures  of  an- 
other planet  Invented  by  an  imaginative 
writer.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
No  doubt  Bret  Harte's  characters  ere 
heightened,  glorified.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  rough  minor  should  not  have 
worshipped  a  child,  or  why  a  gambler 
with  nerves  of  steel  should  not  have 
had  his  melancholy  and  sentimental  mo. 
ments. 

Unblushing  Melodrama. 
Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 
Is  as  frank  and  unblunhlng  melodrama 
as  "The  Span  of  Life"  or  "The  Queen 
of  the  Seoret  Seven."    Like  any  en- 
grossing melodrama,  it  contains  thrill- 
ing situations  and  the  sentiment  that 
Is  often  rank  sentimentalism.    But  the 
libretto  of  Puccini's  opera  shows  the 
knowledge   of  stage   effects   and  thai 
ability  to  create  them  that  have  made 
the  writer  of  the  original  play  a  fa-, 
mous  man.  The  variety,  the  bustle  and1 
the  sharply  contrasted  emotions  of  the 
first  act;  the  card  scene  of  the  second; 
the  excitement  attending  the  capture 
of  Johnson,  the  preparations  for  his 
execution,  the  entrance  of  Minnie — here 
surely  is  enough  to  insure  popularity. 
Nor  are  the  characters  lay  figures.  Not 
only  Ranee  with  his  pallid  face,  stove- 
pipe hat,  long  black  coat  and  constant 
cigar,   and   Minnie   and   Johnson  are 
strongly    defined,    but    Nick,  Sonora, 
Jake,  the  Redskin,  each  has  a  decided 
profile.     The    world   admires    an  ad- 
venturer, a  man  v.'ho  holds  life  as  a 
cheap  thing.    The  world  loves  a  rough 
fellow  who  can  be  both  sentimental  and 
heroic. 

When  a  story  like  that  of  "The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West"  is  played  in  a 
forcible  manner  the  audience  is  thrilled. 
It  has  no  time  for  analysis,  it  accepts 
the  plausibly  realistic. 

Libretto  Is  American. 
As  far  as  the  libretto  is  concerned! 
the  opera   may  justly    be   classed  as 
American,,  for  the  characters  and  JiJeL 
scenes  are  of  this  country.    The  music 
'   is  no  more  American  than  the  music 
of    "Madame   Butterfly"    is  Japanese. 
This  is  of  little  importance.    The  ques- 
tion is  concerning  the  inherent  musical 
and  dramatic  worth  of  Puccini's  score 

The  chief  feature  of  the  score  is  the 
superb  instrumentation,  superb,  remark- 
able It  is  full  of  vitality  and  color.  It 
Ts  amazingly  varied,  ^leWoscopi^ 
There  is  an  uncommon  fertility  in  the 
Invention.  There  are  new  contrasts 
and  blends  of  timbres,  ravishing  or 
startling  effects.  In  the  Instrumenta- 
tion of  this  opera  Puccini  stands  with 
the  greatest  masters  in  this  art. 

Tn  respect  of  melodic  Invention  and 
muslcaUy  emotional  and  dramatic 
Thought/the  opera  is  a  disappointment 
The  melodic  vein  is  thin.  The  tune  i 
the  minstrel  in  the  first  act  with 
pseudo-banjo  accompaniment  and  John- 
son's appeal  in  the  third  jot  are  the 
most  salient  melodies,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  ranked  with  those  ln  Puccini ^ 
preceding  operas.     Nor   are   the  less 

dom  in  itself  warmly -^ona  or  in^ 

tenSTlydisrtract  the  atfenTlon  of  the 
music   distract  tne  actltm 

SPfl    he   often   finds   himself  wishing 

cou!r\eTrUdVt?nctly0whatSthey  are 

L     Neither  in  the  love  musl' 
the  second  *ct  nor  In  the  appeaj  ^ 

=  irSS 

Puccini's  Music. 

T  nnera  Puccini  appears  as  an 

In  this  opera  ru  menter.  He 

assimilator  and  an  exp  methods  of 
has  evidently  S  «  ^  them 

Debussy,  and  he  a"el"«\  j  as  a  man 
for  his  own  purpose  but  he  is  as  * 

language  and  gUWy     P  narmonlc 

13  110  Lodes  of  expression,  ultra- 
BChemes,  modf  ^xp  Itallan  wears 
modern  fo Tmulas     The  ^  &i<>pa 

f^LTXsll,  his  familiar  voice 
1%^,  \rmBoneme*  •  Kg 

s^nd  artheUc8ro^d7ahw 
^arer  he  dons  the  mask  again,  or  if 
he  sPeal  s  in  his  own  Italian  he  repeat, 
ivjrThe  expectant  throng  has  already 
heard  There  are  times,  too,  when 
Puccini  remembers  his  Berllos  too  well. 

rfnhrases  from  the  "March  to  the 
lcaffoPld'a  are  in  his  thoughts.  Other 
Composers  are  remembered,  even  Den*a 
<*  ''TPunicvili  *' 

It  is  not  at  all  Improbable  .that  Puccini, 
realizing  the  dramatic  force  of  his 
Ubretto  saw  that  lyric  treatment  would 
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I-eaken  It,  and  resolved  firmly  to  do  for 
U  i  libretto  what  Debussy  did  Ifor 
1  "««s  and  Mellsande."  His  Imlta- 
I  \  of  the  Frenchman's  methods  Is 
jly  exterior.  There  Is  only  the 
|-ilance.  The  mysterious  secret  of 
Ibuasy  escaped  him.  And  when  Puc- 
U  la  avowedly  lyrical,  as  In  John- 
V»  farewell,  he  finds  no  melody  that 
lyrically  dramatic. 

for  the  most  part  Puccini  has  wrlt- 
for  this  libretto  theatre  music, 
•nderfully  orchestrated.  As  an  opera 
the  meaning  of  the  word  that  defines 
)on  Giovanni,1'  "Alda,''  "Tristan  and 
side,"  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande/  "Elek- 
thls  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West' 
la  far  below  the  composer's  "Bo- 
rne" and  even  "Madam*  Butterfly." 

Melodrama  Is  Exciting. 
In  spite  of  the  Inherent  weakness  of 
4  la  music,  In  spite  of  the  paucity  of 
'final  Ideas  which  the  gorgeous  ln- 
rumentatlon    does    not    conceal,  in 
Ite  of  the  too  deliberate  nttempt  of 
9  Italian  to  write  In  Debusey'a  vein 
»lch  U  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
»r«  are  thematic  resemblances,  "The 
rt  of  the  Goldon  West"  will  undoubt- 
ly  and  should  fill  the  Boston  Opera 
"Hrf  to  overflowing,   for  the  melo- 
ma  Ittolf  u  exciting  ami  the  pro- 
tlon  l  <  one  worthy  of  the  moat  fa- 
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mous  theatres  in  the  world.  There 
have  already  been  noteworthy  produc- 
tions at  the  Boston  Opera  House  but 
this  one  eclipses  them;  and  the '  per* 
formance  Is  equal  to  the  production. 

The  scenes  have  been  set  with  the 
utmost  care  m  detail.  That  of  the 
"Polka"  saloon  is  a  marvel  of  in- 
genuity In  realistic  reproduction.  That 
of  Minnie's  home  is  In  Its  way  equally 
picturesque,  and  the  final  scene  with  its 
huge  trees  towering  on  high  and  the 
isighi  of  the  mountains  beyond  gives 
the  Illusion  of  space  and  open  air.  The 
costumes  are  effective  and  to  a  "tender- 
foot" true  to  the  men  and  the  period. 
The  lighting  of  the  scenes  might  have 
been  under  Mr.  Belasco's  personal 
s  upervision.  The  blizzard  seen  through 
•he  window  and  open  door,  the  howling 
wind,  the  arrival  of  the  postman,  the 
wild  racing  on  horseback  after  Johnson, 
were  as  remarkable  as  the  general  man. 
agement  of  the  groups  In  the  first  and 
third  acts. 

The  Parts  Well  Played. 
In  the  performance  each  singer,  hum- 
ble or  of  high  degree,  showed  the  re- 
sults of  long  and  painstaking  rehearsal, 
so  that  each  one  moved  as  of  his  own 
volition  and  not  at  the  bidding  of  an 
unseen  drill-master.  There  was  the  ut- 


most spontaneity  in  tne  actions  of  the 
crowd,  gaming,  drinking,  ready  to  at- 
tack the  stranger  and  Castro,  as  ready 
to  aid  the  hopelessly  homesick,  eager 
to  hang  Johnson,  and  little  by  little 
persuaded  to  give  him  to  Minnie.  The 
minor  parts  were  made  Important,  so 
sharply  were  they  characterized.  The 
barkeeper,  Sonora,  Larkens,  Castro, 
Ashby,  the  Indian,  each  one  had  Indi- 
viduality; nor  were  they  the  only  ones; 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
man  played  well  his  part,  and  Miss 
Leveronl  as  the  Squaw  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Mme.  Carmen  Molls  displayed  unex- 
pected dramatic  versatility  and  intensity 
as  Minnie.  I  say  "unexpected,"  because 
In  no  opera  in  which  she  has  hitherto 
appeared,  not  even  in  "Tosca,"  has  she 
shown  the  like  native  force  and  Intelli- 
gence. No  doubt  she  had  been  carefully 
icoached,  but  the  most  skilful  coaching  ! 
will  not  bring  out  that  which  Is  lack- 
ing within.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  In 
which  act  she  excelled.  She  was  free 
.and  Ingenuous  with  the  miners  at  the 
"Polka,"  playful  but  not  Incongruously 
coquettish,  a  charming  school  teacher, 
serious  In  her  admonition  to  the  class, 
frank  but  not  disdainful  in  her  rejec- 
tion of  Ranee's  suit.  The  development 
"f   her   love   for  Johnson   was  finely 


shown,  and  her  ecstasy  at  the  recollect 
tlon  of  his  words  "You  have  the  face  f 
an  angel"  was  a  revelation  of  glorlr  d 
womanhood. 

In  the  second  act  her  task  was  still 
more  difficult.  Here  she  was  called  upon 
after  her  love  scene  with  Johnson  to 
express  conflicting  and  stormy  emotions. 
There  was  a  crescendo  of  Intensity  unto 
the  r'  r.ax  if  the  card-scene,  and  In 
thir  .-iip  was  tragic  without  hysteria. 
TWere  were  no  frantic  gestures — Indeed, 
her  sobriety  in  gesture  was  noticeable 
throughout  her  performance— there  were 
no  frantic  cries,  no  windy  susplratlons . 
of  forced  breath;  the  quietness  of  the  I 
woman  was  appalling.  In  the  moment , 
of  victory,  alone  with  her  saved  and  un. 
conscious  lover,  there  was  the  exultant 
tossing  away  of  the  cards  with  the  wild  ! 
cry  "He's  mine." 

No  Suggestion  of  Prima  Donna. 

In  the  last  aot  the  composer  had  done  ' 
little  to  assist  her,  but  Mme.  Mells 
nothing  common  did,  or  mean.  In  the 
course  of  the  whole  performance  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  the  prima  donna, 
expectant  of  applause,  courting  It. 
There  was  no  appeal  t6  the  audience,  i 
Minnie  was  among  her  boys,  hearing 
Johnson's  wooing,  fighting  for  him  with  ] 
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the  Sheriff,  saving;  him  a  second  time. 
In  dialogue  she  color,  significance, 

and.  when  the  situation  demanded, 
eloquence  to  the  musical  sentences;  not 
merely  as  a  singer  but  as  a  tragedian 
whose  emotions  were  expressed  In  song 
as  well  as  In  facial  play. 

Mr  Constantino  acted  the  part  of 
Johnson  with  much  skill.  His  Imper- 
sonation was  carefully  composed,  and 
he  too  played,  not  as  an  admired 
tenor,  but  as  a  well  graced  aotor  who 
was  a  tenor  by  the  command  of 
Puccini.  He  was  not  vooally  at  his 
best,  yet  he  sang  freely  and  often 
with  marked  effect.  His  dramatic 
performance  was  lifelike  and  sincere. 

Mr.  Galeffl  was  a  striking  appari- 
tion as  Ranee,  gambler  and  sheriff, 
with  the  look  of  a  dissipated  Hamlet,  i 
Teckless,  synlcal,  sinister,  but,  unlike' 
Denmark's  prince,  a  man  of  action.  It 
lis  hard  to  Imagine  the  part  played 
with  greater  authority.  His  voice 
was  suited  to  the  music;  his  pose  and 
gesture  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Contl  conducted  with  enthusi- 
asm '  and    full    appreciation    of  the 
score.    He  well  deserved  the  compli- 
ment of  being  called  before  the  cur- 
'I  tain. 

All  In  all.  a  performance  that  was  a 
glory  to  the  management  and  all  that 
were  concerned  In  the  production;  a 
production  in  which  this  city  should 
take  pride. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Ros- 
sini's "Barber  of  Seville,"  with  Mmes. 
Llpkowska  and  Leveroni  and  Messrs. 
Constantino,  Polese.  Tavecchla,  Mar- 
dones,  Pulclni  and  Giaccone. 

SECOND  SONATA  RECITAL 

Performance  of  Miss  Carolyn  Beebo 
and  Edouard  Dethier 
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Miss  Carolyn  Beebe.  pianist,  and  Ed- 
ouard  Dethier.  violinist,  gave  their  sec- 
ond sonata  recital  of  this  season  last 
night  in  Chlckerlng  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Franck,  Sonata  in  A 
major;  Bach,  Sonata  in  E  minor;  Fev- 
r'er.  Sonata  in  A  minor. 

Henry  Fevrler,  a  French  composer 
who  was  born  In  1873.  is  as  yet  little 
k£own  here;  his  sonata  was  P  ayed 
fas?  nat  ter  the  first  time  In  Boston 

Its  opus  number  was  not  stated  but 
he  gives  evidence  in  this  work  of  re- 

sonatas  of  recent  years.  *.,„,, 
wfs  work  has  four  parts,  of  which, 
th^  nrS  is  in  fairly  strict  sonata  form, 
thus  stand  ng  in  contrast  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly   ffee     first    movement  of 

^T^seoond^fs  an  Andante  of  real 
melodiousness,  though  all  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  passages  for  muted  violin 
was  not  manifest  owing  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Too  much  and  too  harsh  tone 

bTh^hUedmeovement  is  of  the  nature 
»  scherzo   perhaps  the  most  unified 
°fnd\C[ncin!  of  'he  four  while  the 
last  is  in  the  character  of  a  finale. 
%rrkeVevrTert0-clisplays  considerable 
power  of   melodic   invention,    but  is 
fnmewhat  too  constantly  in  search  of 
new rnnhms,  which  give  ^  episodical 
quaYty  to  his  writing.  Especially  in  the. 
more  developed  portions  of  the  work 
♦v.-  srst  and  last  movements,  there 
fs  fla^  of  poise;  they  remind  one  a, 
little,  of  the  first  sermons  of  a  young 
Sogue  who  believes  himself  under 
Necessity  of  introducing  and  set- 
Sng^prooiems  in  one  discourse 

Fe^fo'r3  PAM».~tt£ 
of  his  idels  instead  of  padding  rather 

xvaa^tphhr=rit, 

ticism  ^at  he  fa.^ sin  quallty| 

and  tall,  to  make  as  deep  an  impres- 
8  There  was  a  small  audience,  which 
grated  tne  players  warmly  and  gave 
^enthusiastic  applause. 

JCI^    I  "I     I  H,  il 


sparkling  ami  at  limes  delightfully 
malicious.  There  ai«  formulas.  It  la 
true,  formulas  of  the  period  In  which 
It  was  written,  but  formulas  of  cer- 
tain composers  applauded  20  or  even 
in  years  ago  are  no**  more  stale  ana 
Irritating.  The  formulas,  for  Instance, 
of  Puccini  are  already  becoming  like 
r  twicc-iold  tale  that  bores  the  hear- 
er. The  vitality  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville"  Is  amazing,  nor  does  the  en- 
Joyment  depend  mainly  on  the  brill- 
iant singing  of  a  Rosina  or  on  artists 
of  the  tlrst  rank.  Provided  the  come- 
dians have  spirit  and  humor  and  play 
together;  provided  Rosina  sings  llu- 
entlv  and  Is  pretty  and  roguish,  the 
audience  is  in  high  spirits.  The  melo- 
dies are  there;  they  please  the  ear  by 
their  spontaneity,  grace  and  lightn.ss 
and  add  significance  to  the  comic  situ- 
ations. 

The  performancedast  nlgnt  delighted 
a  large  audience.  Mme.  Lipkow^ka 
was  In  fine  vocal  condition  and  sang 
charmingly.  "Una  voce  poco  fa"  was 
for  once  sung  with  appropriate  stage 
business  and  not  as  a  concert  aria  di- 
lectly  at  the  audience.  In  the  lesson 
scene  she  interpolated  a  transcription 
from  Dellbes'a  "Sylvir."  and  in  such  a1 
manner  that  it  entered  into  the  situa- 
tion on  the  stage.  It  was  as  though 
Rosina  were  really  taking  a  lesson  to 
disarm  the  suspicion  of  Dr.  Bartolo. 
I  Mme.  Lipkowska's  Rosina  is  arch  and 
daintily  coquettish.  And  what  a  relief 
it  Is  to  see  a  young  and  pretty  Rosina 
I  and  not  a  fat  woman  struggling  herolc- 
jally  against  the  apathy  of  middle  age! 

Mr.  Constantino  w,as  not  vocally  fo'rt- 
I  unate  in  the  first  act,  and  in  sustained] 
'  song  showed  vocal  Indisposition,  hut  in 
the  acts  that  followed  his  recitatives 
were  delivered  fleetly  and  with  import. 
The  Count  is  one  of  his  best  parts.  He 
plays  it  In  light,  comedy  vein,  like  a 
comedian,  not  as  a  heroic  tenor  conde- 
scending to  be  gay  and  amusing.  Mr. 
Polese  might  have  been  more  nimble 
and  mercurial  in  action,  but  he  was  at 
ease  in  the  part  of  Figaro  and  the  fine 
dualities  of  his  voice  and  art  were  lib- 
erally displayed.  Mr.  Tavecchia's  Dr. 
Bartolo  Is  always  amusing  in  the  good, 
old  buffo  manner,  and  Mr.  Mardones 
was  a  capital  Don  Basllio. 

There   were   many   evidences   of  the 
audience's  appreciation. 


frown.  '  'Let  gbnflWHXiown.  sir!  PuT"It 
down!'  "  This  one  and  the  story  of 
"Matilda,"  who  told  lies  and  was 
burned  to  death,  were  the  funniest  of 
this  grour-  1'pon  the  Insistence  of  the 
audience,  the  latter  was  repeated. 

The  personnel  of  the  quartet  has 
changed,  except  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Palgrave-Turner.  but  these  singers  seem 
excellently  fitted  to  Interpret  Mme. 
Lehmann's  compositions,  and  were  all 
received  with  enthusiasm,  especially 
Miss  Tomlln,  who  gave  two  encores, 
singing  "The  Cuckoo"  and  "If  No  One 
Ever  Marries  Me." 
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ORCHESTRA  PLAYS 


^^nielody     All  in  all  tnS  concert 

...  one  of  thrt  pleasantest  of  the  sea-' 
n   and   the   audience   showed  lively 
appreciation. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  include  these  pieces:  Gern- 
shelm.  tone  poem  "To  a  Drama"  (first 
time);  Reger,  variation  and  fugue  ona 
merry  tune  by  J.  A.  Hlller;  Saint- 
Saens,  concerto  for  'cello,  A  minor 
(Helnrlch  Warnke,  'cellist);  Wagner, 
overture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 

BERNHARDT  IN  "PHEDRE." 

Interprets    Classic    Character  with 
Eloquence  and  Reticence. 


MME.  LEHMANNjS  CONCERT. 

New     Compositions,     Serious  and 
Amusing,  Heard  in  Jordan  Hall. 

  C.C*  , 

Mme.  Liza  Lehmann  gave  a  concert 
of  her  own  mposltions  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Blanche  Tomlin.  soprano; 
Miss  Palgrave-Turner.  contralto;  Hubert 
Eisdell.  tenor;  Jullen  Henry,  baritone. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Selections  from  "The  Golden  Thres- 
hold," an  Indian  song-garland,  quartet; 
two  seal  songs  from  Kipling's  "Jungle 
Book,"  Miss  Palgrave-Turner;  "There's 
a  Bird  Beneath  Your  Window,"  "If  a 
Were  a  Bird  I  Would  Sing  All  Day," . 
Mr.  Eisdell;  "Incident  of  the  French 
Camp,"  Mr.  Henry;  "Pearl  and  Song," 
"Everybody's  Secret."  Miss  Tomlin; 
Four  Cautionary  Tales  and  a  Moral 
(words  by  H.  Belloc)  Miss  Palgrave- 
Turner  and  Mr.  Henry. 

A  small  but  most  enthusiastic  aud- 
ience yesterday  welcomed  the  return  of 
Mme.  Lehmann  to  Boston.  Of  the  new 
compositions    which    she  offered 
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[fresh  as  ever 

By  PHILIP  KALE. 
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■  "Barber  of  Seville."  Mr.  Moranzoni  co.i- 
1  ducted. 

.Mme.  Llpkowska 

I  Holloa   jllg.  Roberta 

lH-rta  -  ii'r  Constantino 

Jcoiue    V.mavlva  MI    ^r  p<,H»3 

1  Ftgar".  Mr.  Tavecchla 

*Dotf<.re  Bartolo   Mf    Marrt  .r.e. 

IB?n,.'r   Mr  Pulclni 

]nor  .w.   .'.'.Mr  Giaccone 

will  bo 


er  of  Seville" 


ompositions    wmv...    •>■—  — 
••Four  Cautionary  Tales"  undoubtedly 
gave  the  most  pleasure  and  won  the 
heartiest  applause. 

"The  Golden  Threshold"  is  her  nsw 
song  cycle,  patterned  on  the  order  of 
the' Persian  Garden,"  with  members  for 
quartet,  duos,  solos,  etc  As  is  so  often 
the  case  when  an  artist  tries  to  create 
anew  a  work  calculated  to  Inspire  the 
same  appreciation  given ,  to  former  de- 
•ervedlv  popular  work,  the  effort  Is  too 
not  ceabie  The  spontaneity  of  the  ear  - 
?er  iWuise  is  absent,  and  the  result  is 
not  To  happy  This  music  is  distinctly 
pedestrian P  until  toward  the  end  sud-l 
E  ,,  character  changes.  and 
throughout  the  last  three  numbers,  one 
recognizes  the  same  taste  and  art  that 
S  find  such  fitting :  musical 1  form  for 

i^3ySanrtn  Z  SSS*  ^ 
^m    „f  S  long.  strikingly  rhythmed 
0thlnnii  of  Uke  ?ndlvlduallty  with  "The 
'uon'andlhe  L,zard"  or  "Myself  When 

YTnngthe  nonsense  songs  there  werel 
nresent  ?n  the  music  the  same  qualities 
P,  fnconzruity  and  mock  seriousness 
of    Incongruity  {    m  amu8tng. 

Mme^hUnn'  soever  way  of  heigh.-| 
interval  for  the«J  ng  st  of 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  13th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  In  C  major., No  •  "  

•The  Wild  Hunteraon^Af-v.; sa'iut-Saens 

•■Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel   ItmUaens 

Uanse  Macabre  

Cesar  Franck's  symphonic  poem  illus- 
trative  of  Buerger's   ballad   has  been 
Played  here  at  least  three  times  and 
was  last  heard  at  a  symphony  concert 
seven  years  ago.    The  other  can?** 
tions     were     more     familiar     to  the 
audience,  although         Djnsc  ^ 
has  not  been  performed  at  a  symphony 
concert  for  many  years.    Mr.  Fiedler  s 
to  be  thanked  for  including  it  m 
program,  nor  was  the   dignity  of  the 
concert  impaired  by  his  action.  This 
dansc    is    an    admirable    work.  P>c- 
!  turesque.   imaginative,   conceived   in  a 
'  irulv  ironical  and  Macabre  spirit.  V.  hen 
It  was  played  in  London  30  years  ago,  at 
a  concert  given  by  the  composer  the 
critic  of  the  Daily  News  described  it  as 
"horrible     hidious,    and  disgusting-, 
and  added:    "The  piece  is  one  of  many 
signs  of  the  intense  and  coarse  realism 
that    is    entering    into    much    of  the 
musical  composition  (so-called)   of  the 
dav"    It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  over 
i  th4"  criticisms   written   when  composi- 
i  tions   now   classic   and   admired  were 
1  heard  for  the  first  time.   Future  genera- 
j  tions  will  have  an  opportunity  of  thus 
I  smiling,  at  the  expense  of  solemn  judges 

°fSaint-Saens    writing    his    four  sym- 
phonic poems  had  this  advantage  over 
many  that  have  followed  him:  he  took 
his  art  seriously,  but  did  not  insist  on  , 
his  success  in  translating  line  by  line  i 
Into  tones  an  argument  or  printed  text,  j 
Note    the    irony    of    his    preface  to 
"Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel."  He  frank-  j 
ly  admits  that  the  spinning  wheel  was  ( 
chosen  only  as  a  pretext  for  rhythm, 
and  the  general  form  and  Icharacter  of 
the  piece    "Those  who  are  interested  in 
examining  details"  can  hear  in  one  sec-  | 
tion  Hercules  groaning  and  endeavoring . 
to  break  his  bonds,  and  in  another  sec- 
tion Omphale  mocking  his  efforts.  The 
composer  did  not  prescribe  to  himselt 
preposterously.    It  was  as  though  he 
said  to  the  audience:   "My  dear  friends, 
here  is  a  piece  and  I  have  given  a  title 
to  it.   Find  in  It  what  you  please,  but 
remember  it  is,  first  of  all,  music." 

I  doubt  if  in  the  catalogue  of  sym- 
phonic pooms  of  this  genre  there  is  a 
finer    more  exquisitely  worked  compo- 
sition than  this  tribute  to  Omphale's 
power  of  .fascination.   It  has  the  tradi- 
tional characteristics  of  French  music: 
grace   rhythm    and,  above  all,  clarity. 
There  were  brave  men  before  Debussy, 
in  France,  and  some  might  say  that  De- 
;  bussy  is  not  an  Agamemnon;  yet,  the 
!  composer  of  "Pelleas  and  Melisande 
has  the  Instinct  for  delicate  and  sig- 
nificant   Instrumentation;    he  secures, 
charming  results  by  apparently  simple 
means    The  better   French  composers, 
knowing  the  resources  of  the  orchestra 
unlike  the  inferior  French  and  too  many 
Germans,  do  not  use  all  the  instruments 
because  they  are  at  hand.  To  the  unin- 
telligent student  a  page  of  Saint-Saens  3 
scores  looks  thin;  but  to  the  ear  each 
instrument  outside  the  quartet  has  sig- 
nificance; when  it  is  used  It  Is  effective. 

Franck's  "Wild  Huntsman'  is  not 
one  of  his  great  works.  The  opening 
is  impressive,  and  there  are  a  few 
dramatic  moments  up  to  the  Judg- 
ment pronounced  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  against  the  sacrilegious  count 
and  his  crew:  but  the  description  of  the 
Infernal  Hunt  Is  only  labor,  vexation. 
Franck  was  a  mystic,  a  man  dreaming 
of  divine  pity  and  beneficence.  He 
could  not  understand  the  demoniacal, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  express  it 
In  music,  as  in  this  ride  and  in  the 
music  of  Satan  and  other  evil  spirits 
in  "The  Beatitudes"  he  failed  dismally, 
writing  in  a  Meyerbeerish  manner. 

The  pieces  by  Saint-Saens  were 
played  according  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Longy  was  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  his  expression  of 
Omphale's  mockery  and  Mr,  ^itek 
gave  out  Death  s  dance  tune  with  the 
appropriate  mordancy.  The  wood-wind 
and  the  strings  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  performance  of  Schubert's  sym- 
phonv,  that  vast  storehouse  of  rav- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  THEATRE— Racine's  tragedy, 
I  "Phedre,"  played  by  Mme.  Sarah  Beni- 
1  hardt  and  her  own  company  from  the 
j  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Paris. 

'  Phedre   Mme  Bernhardt 

!  HlDDOlvte   M.  Decocur 

Theramene  ^M-,Plr^. 

Oenone   Mme.  Boulanger 

Ariel"  Mme.  Thomas 

iVmer.e I'....-  Mine.  Seylor 

To  many  English  speaking  persons 
the  "Hippolytus"  of  Euripides  seems  a 
-more  impressive,  more  tragic  and  more 
modern  play  than  the  "Phedre'-  of 
Racine:  hut  It  would  be  impossible  to] 
persuade  a  Frenchman^  that  the  Greek 
drama  were  the  nobler1  and  more  pas- 
sionate work.  Sainte-Beuve  was  auda-, 
cious  when  he  said  that  Racine  was  ai 
more  distinguished  poet  than  dramatist.! 

The  Frenchman  finds  the  architecture 
of  Racine's  tragedies  stately  and  noble. 
With  lines  of  perfect  beauty.  The  Alex- 
andrln  verses  rest  him  and,  as  he  insists, 
give  the  actors  full  liberty  for  expressive 
declamation,  whereas  to  the  average 
English-speaking  person  these  verses 
seem  monotonous,  no  matter  how  skii- 
fullv  they  may  be  spoken.  The  French 
have  also  much  to  say  about  Racine  s 
psychological  •  treatment  of  character 
and  here  again  is  an  opportunity  to. 
lively  discussion.  This,  however,  may 
be  agreed  upon:  that  "Phedre "  is  chleffy 
(rhetorical  and  the  effect  depends  largely 
on  the  declamation  of  the  actors. 

It  has  been  said  that  Rachel  as  Phedre 
excited  terror  and  Ristori   pity.  Mme. 
I  Bernhardt  is,  then,  of  the  Ristori  school. 

for  her  Phedre  is  the  plaything  of  tne 
'  sods,  and  she  neither  loves  nor  hatcv M 
her  own  volition.    She  is  lovesick,  ready 
to  weep,  too  conscious  of  her  shame 
She  is  at  heart  a  woman  who  would 
gladlv  have  been  loyal  to  Theseus  It 
fs  easy  to  find  authority  for  this  inter-  , 
pretatlon   in    the   lines   of   tt»«ne  U 
would  also  be  easy  for  a  tragedian  to 
find  authority  for  a  flaming  impersona- 
tion, and  the  expression  of  animal  pas- 
sion    quickened   by   Aphrodite   tor  hei 
I  vengeance,  but  already  dormant  in  the  , 
daughter    of    Pasiphae,    an  accused 
daughter  of  an  accursed  mother.  I 
'    Mme.  Bernhardt  played  the  part  as 
she  conceives  it.   with  rare  eloquence 
and  fine  reticence.    Her  variety  in  in- 
tonation, her  art  of  coloring  tone  her 
quick  delivery  of  verses  in  which  by 
slighting   the    unessential    words,  she 
made  a  dramatic  stroke,  her  slacken- 
ing of  speech  for  a  more  poignant  ap- 
peal,  were  features  of  an  exquisitely- 
artistic   and   memorable  performance. 
And  there  were  great  moments,  as  when 
she  replied  to  Oenone,  "It  is  those  who 
I  hast   named  him."    scarcely  breathing 
I  the     word     aloud     and     veiling  her 
face-    as   in    the    final    confession  to 
Hippolyte;    and    above    all   when  she 
pictured   herself   in   the  nether  world 
before  the  judgment  bar  of  Minos,  her 
father    "obliged  to  confess  crimes  per- 
haps 'unknown    in   hell."    There  was 
grace  of  bearing,  there  were  significant 
gestures,  there  was  the  facial  play  that 
moved  more  than  the  recitation  of  Ra- 
cine's formal  lines.    When,  despairing, 
sho  foresaw  the  death  of  Hippolyte  and 
inquired  into  her  own  fate,  her  eyes 
were    already    those    of    the  woman 
standing  before  the  Judge. 

Mr  Decoeur  was  a  handsome  Hippo-  . 
Ivte  and  Mr.  Durozat  a  heroic  The-  || 
seus.  but  the  two  were  often  robus- 
tious in  the  manner  that  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  remembrance  of  the 
old  Bowery  school,  and  Racine's  lines 
were  marred  at  times  by  a  see-saw 
of  explosions.  Mme.  Thomas  was  a 
charming  Aricle  and  her  voice  gave 
beauty  to  the  most  commonplace  sen- 
timent. The  remaining  members  of 
the  cast  were  adequate.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  play  this  afternoon  will  be  "La 
Tosca."  A  performance  of  "L'Aiglon" 
'  this  evening  will  close  an  engagement 
i  which  has  shown  not  only  the  astonish- 
ing vitality  of  Mme.  Bernhardt,  but 
artistic  qualities  that  long  ago  made  her 
famous  and.  still  unimpaired,  excite 
wonder. 


"AIDA"  AT  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Vocally  Mme.  Melis  and  Mme.  Gay 
Are  in  the  Vein. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE- Verd  is  | 
"Aida."  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted.  The  | 
cast: 


AJda  

Amnerls  

Una  Sacerdotessa . 

Radames  

II  Re  

Amonasro  

Ramfts  

lln  Messaggiero.  .  . 


.Mme.  Carmen  Mei-f  i 

 Mme.  Gay  j 

. .'.  X  Miss  Savage 

 Mr.  Zenate'.lo 

 Mr.  Whit. 

 Mr.  Ama;,. 


Ml 


Ml 


Tie  pro  mis! 

tn  the  opera 
h'nce  of  exc 
munificence  with 


mant  cast  dre\> 
st  night  an  au- 
size.  The  lavish 
:h  "Aida"  |s  set 


here  la  familiar.  In  all  the  aspects  of 
It."  ensemble,  spectacular  and  choral,  it 
Is  remarkably  well  put  on;  this  perfor- 
mance added  another  of  the  usual  high 
standard. 

The  appearance  and  bearing  of  Mme. 
Melis  are  Instinct  with  the  beauty  and 
refinement  one  would  associate  with 
the  idea  of  a  princess.  In  or  out  of 
captivity.  In  these  ways  she  is  In 
strong  contrast  to  Mme.  Gay,  who 
even  in  all  the  regal  robes  of  Amneris 
still  maintains  a  certain  rugged  force, 
convincing,  but  of  too  great  violence 
and  frankness  to  be  altogether .  com- 
patible with  royal  dignity.  In  the 
scene  where  she  tricks  Aida  into  con- 
fessing her  love  for  Rhadames  she  Is 
too  rauoh  the  shrew,  and  it  is  hardly- 
conceivable  that  Amneris  would  so 
abase  herself  even  to  the  high  priest 
in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  others, 
as  did  Mme.  Gay  in  the  scene  of  Rha- 
dame's  judgment.  Yet  such  intensity 
and  sincerity  as  she  throws  Into  any 
Impersonation  are  refreshing. 

Vocally,  both  singers  were  In  the  vein, 
though  Mme.  Mells  saved  herself  some- 
"what  until  the  N'lle  scene,  where  she 
sang  with  much  abandon  and  exquisite 
tone. 

Mr.  Zcnatello's  Rhadames  is  familiar 
here,  and  he  was  at  his  best  last  night. 
The  part  of  Amonasro  gives  ample  If 
abort  opportunity  to  Mr.  Amato  to  ex. 

erclse  his  high  abilities.  In  the  por- 
trayal of  consistent  sternness  which 
characterizes  the  embittered  Ethiopian 
king  and  leads  him  to  sacrifice  even  his 
child,  Mr.  Amato  Is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful actors  who  have  been  seen  here 
In  this  part.  His  voice,  too.  in  its  ease 
and  sonority  serves  him  well. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic  in  its 
demonstration.   There  were  many  inter- 
ruptions of  the  action;   curtain  calls 
•were  oft  repeated,  and  at  the  close  of 
judgment  scene  Mme.  Gay  was  ap- 
plauded stormlly. 
The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  Puo- 
nl's  "Girl  of  the  West."    In  the  eveft- 
g  Mascagnl's  "Cavallerla  Rusticana" 
III  be  preceded  by  Leoncavallo's  "Pag- 
liaecl." 

'vVELLESLEY  GIRLS  IN  PLAY. 

"8panish   Gypsy"   Given   at  Jordan 
Hall  for  Building  Benefit. 


For  the  benefit  »f  the  Wellesley  stu- 
dents' building,  the  "Spanish  Gypsy" 
•nd  all  her  friends,  subjects  and  ene- 
mies came  to  Jordan  Hall  last  evening. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  Welleslelan 
■Pause,  she  proceeded  from  the  ducal 
palace  to  the  gypsy's  hut  and  at  last 
aaaume.l  the  tribal  crown.  Miss  Lillian 
Jkouet  gave  a  striking  Impersonation 
<f  the  gypsy,  Fedalma.  Her  acting  was 
^Bielous,  Intense  and  tender  as  the  va- 
Hrb  scenes  demanded. 

As  '/.  ir.-.i.  the  gypsy  chieftain.  Miss 
flhvtrurle  Carter  wius  a  personage  to  be 
rtaiembered.  Her  make-up  was  excel- 
last.  and  she  contrived  to  make  her 
Voice  sound  manly  as  her  actions. 

A  very  pretty  bit  of  romping  opened 
first  of  the  scenes  at  the  gypsy  en- 
gfcpment.  The  mischievous  gypsy  girls 
nolo  RmUIhti's  bright  buttons,  scarf  and 
■Uinir  while  he  slept,  and  he  punished 
Mem  by  refusing  to  play  his  lute  till 
flic  ornaments  were  returned. 
mk  this  scene  and  in  the  later  emo- 
Kial  one  with  Fedalma.  Miss  Emma 
■wkrldgr's  Ro'dan  was  a  most  attrac- 
■e  minstrel.  The  trying  role  of  Don 
^ta.  the  hero,  was  admirably  suited  to 
■>  Edith  Bryant's  abilities,  and  she 
BSe  Bllva  an  Impetuous  and  a  daring 
levr 

Bh  final  performance  will  be  slven 
afternoon, 

MLN  AND  THINGS 


I  Mr.  Cannon 
differs  from 
Maeterlinck 


On    Ian.   &  the 
Tribune  Bureau 
announced  that 
the  Honorable 
Josepu  G.  Cannon 
•trolling  through  lobbies  and  ap- 
W  on  tha  floor  arter  adjournment 
If  corncob  pipe,  a  "Missouri  meer- 
B*f''  between  his  teeth     His  col- 
*»  were  so  amiable  as  to-expres> 
lee.    whereupon    the  Honorable 
h  O.  Cannon  told  them  that  up  to 
me  he  was  30  years  old  he  r-moked 
»g  else  than  u  pipe,  and  ho  re- 
gralefully    the    oudern  he 
smoke  in  the  oM  swimming 
n  hta  little  town.     "That  blaek- 
clny  wa.s  as  BWeet  M  a  nut  „ 

the  If'i'iM  n/4'  h»f  T"Ve"  WP,B  w<,t 
BBik  .^1  _7Z  *p.n,|m^rit,  anJ.  put. 


In  this  respect  ami  peiSSLps  in  cer- 
vtain  other  respects' Mi  ("amon  differs 
from  Mr.  Maurice  Mae'teWtnck  who 
always  has  a  pipe  in  his  ta6ii:ii  when 
he  writes;  but  tha  Belgian  mystic's 
brain  is  no  longer  roused  ■to' .activity 
by  tobacco;  In  face  tobacco  disturbs 
Its  working.*,  and  his  passionate  biog- 
rapher states  that  the  author  ol"  "Tha 
Blue  Bird"  now  fills  the  bowl  with  a 
denlcotinlzed  preparation.  The  pipe  is 
stiil  in  his  mouth,  but  only  to  satisfy 
a  mechanical  craving. 


Authors  That 


Abstained 


An  entertaining 
book  could  be  writ- 
Smoked  or  ten  concerning  au- 
thors -and  their 
stimuli  ants  seda- 
tives, diet  There  is  a  mass  of  material 
for  it.  Everybody  knows  how  Balzac  de- 
tested tobacco  and  wrote  against  it. 
"The  eld3r  Dumas  was  puffing  one  morn- 
ing his  16th  cigar  after  breakfast,  when 
he  read  In  a  newspaper  that  smoking 
was  injurious.  He  flung  away  the  cigar 
and  never  smoked  again."  This  anecdote 
has  the  flavor  of  an  anti-tobacco  tract, 
and  it  ,gpes  with  the  old  and  shocking 
story  of  poor  Puss  dying  from  a  drop 
of  nicotian  ojj  put  on  her  tongue.  DIr- 
raell  brought  home  from  the  East  two 
pipes  with  stems  eight  f?et  long,  mnde 
of  wood  and  covered  with  fluted  silk. 
One  he  called  "Bosphorus/'  the  other 
"Sultan."  It  Is  not  likely  that  he  smoked 
either  one  for  a  long  time.  If  he  did. 
It  was  for  n  pose,  ond  rs  a  matter  of 
fact  he  gave  them  to  Lord  Rowton.  We 
all  know  how  Charles  Lamb  backed  and 
filled.  There's  his 
admirable  In  Its  wn 
S.  C."  He  consult' 
men  In  the  world, 
over  German  me 
under  the  Influence 
wished  Colprldge's  " 
opinion  of  the  weed, 
and  can't  smoke — % 
way  or  another:  in 
dently  bought  over 
verv  uorlclit  indue. 


©n't."  B 
no  more 


Sweet, 
Siren. 
I.nnrh: 

osslbly' 


to  Toba< 


'To  some  n.  pipe  la  ne 
after  breakfast  on  a  ! 
when  there  is  no  thoug 
the  office,    when  a 
hacking  cough  forbids 
t  of  devotion  In  .the  famtl: 
the  Sunday  newspaper 
overpowering   Is   the  h 
There  was  a  man  In  th 
Yale  who  had  a  habit 
He  would  nimbly  leave 
drink  of  gin.  put  a  piece 


Be  of  day. 


an/l 

acts 


of  plug 


In  his  mouth,  then  go  bade  to  bed  to 
sleep  peacefully  till  the  bell  for  morning 
prayers,  held  at  an  absurd  hour  in  those 
days,  aroused  him  to  duty.    He  was  a 


tall 


erner.  He  looked 
an  blood  In  him. 
mce  and  eonsld- 


stlll  be  enjoying  his 


A  man  of  much 
erable  originality- 
graduation.    If  he 
stead  of  cutting 
bacco"  he  might 
matlnal  gin. 

To  go  back  to  Lamb  and  Coleridge. 
The  latter  was  *-smoker  of  pipes  and, 
his  advice  was  not  based  on  any  mere 
theory  of  life,  manners  or  diet.  He  wrote  ( 
from  Germany:  "A  pipe  at  breakfast  is 
a  great  addition  to  the  comforts  of  life. , 
I  shall  smoke  at  no  other  time  In  Eng- 
land. Here  I  smoke  four  times  u  day; 
one  at  breakfast,  one-half  hour  befora, 
dinner,  one  in  the  afternoon  at  tea,  and| 
One  Just  before  bedtime.  •  •  •  Once 
when  1  came  herd  I  smoked  a  pipe  im- 
mediately after  dinner.  The  pastor  ex- 
pressed his  surprise.  I  expressed  mine 
that  he  could  smoke  before  breakfast. 
'Oh.  Herr  Gott!'  quoth  he,  'It  is  delight- 
ful; it  Invigorates  the  frame,  and-  it 
ciears  out  the  mouth  so.'  ".  It  was  In 
1798  that  Coleridge  sailed  from  Yar- 
mouth for  Hamburg.  When  he  landed 
he  was  surprised  at  the  boots  and  the 
pipes  of  the  Hamburgers:  these  pipes 
were  straight  and  wreathed,  simple  and 
complex,  long  and  short,  cane,  clay, 
porcelain,  wood.  tin.  silver  and  Ivory; 
"most  of  them  with  silver  chains  and 
stiver  bole-covers."  For  many  years, 
alas,  cheap  and  rank  clgors  have  taken 
the  place  of  pipes  In  German  cities. 


Sir  Walter 


Worthies 


Occasionally  in 
England  they  dig  up 
and  Other  tittle  ehort-stemmed 
clay  pipes  with  very, 
small  and  peculiar 
shaped  bowls,  of  various  dates,  gener- 
ally from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
James  IT.,  which  are  railed  In  popular 
speech  "fairy  pipes."  Some  of  them 
hold  a  piece  of  tobacco  about  the  size 
of  a  pill.   Coleridge's  "one  pipe"  was 


undoubtedly  a  huge  one.  Fortunately 

lire  know  something  about  the  early 
tolpes  In  England.  Turn  to  John  Au- 
drey's life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "a 
[tall,  handsome  and  bold  man.  but 
I*  •  «  damnably  proud."  "He,"  says 
Aubrey,  "was  the  first  that  brought 
tobacco'  into  England  and  into  fash- 
ion. •  *  •  They  had  first  silver  pipes. 
The  ordinary  sort  made  use  of  a  wal- 
nut shell  and  a  straw.  I  have  heard 
my  gr.  father  Lyte  say,  that  one  pipe 
was  handed  from  man  to  man  round 
the  table.  Sr  W.  R.  standing  in  a 
stand  at  Sr.  Ro.  Royntz  parke,  at 
Acton,  tooke  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  won 
made  the  ladies  qultte  it  till  he  had 
donne.  Within  these  35  years  'twas 
scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take 
tobacco.  It  was  sold  then  for  its 
wa\te  in  silver." 

Aubrey  lived  from  1627  to  1697  and 
had  much  to  say  about  Raleigh  with 
ibis  "most  remarkable  aspect,  an  ex- 
ceeding high  forehead,  long  faced  and 
Isour  eie-lldded,  a  kind  of  pigge-eie." 
Here   is  a  delightful   story:   "In  his 
youthful  time,  was  one  Charles  Ches- 
'ter,  that  after  kept  company  with  his 
lacq'ualntance,  he  was  a  bold,  impert- 
inent fellowe,  and  they  could  never 
I  be   at  quiet   for   him;   a  perpetuall 
talker,  and  made  a  noyse  like  a  drum 
in  «■  rooms,  so  one  time  at  a  taverne. 
Sir  W.  R.  beates  him  and  seales  up 
bis  mouth,  i.  e..  his  upper  and  nea'.her 
bea;d  with  hard  wax."   This  reminds 

one  of  a  fantastically  terrible  story 
h  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Les  Diabo- 
liques."       ■  1V7 

Old  William  Prlnne,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  not  smoke  when  at  work 
in  his  study.  He  wore  a  quilt  cap 
which  came  two  or  three  Inches  over 
his  eyes;  "about  every  3  houres,"  says 
gossip  Aubrey,  "hi*  man  was  to  bring 
him  a  roll  and  a  pott  of  ale  to  re- 
Tocillate  his  wasted  spirits;  so  He 
studied  and  drank,  and  munched 
some  bread;  and  this  maintained  him 
'ill  night;  and  then  he  made  a  good 
nipper:  now  he  did  well  not  to  dine, 
wrh  breakes  off  one's  fancy,  wch  will 
not  presently  be  regained."  "Refocll- 
atc" — a  mouth-filling  word,  a  noble 
ivord,  far  better  than  revive,  refresh, 
reanimate,  comfort.  Listen  to  old 
Ooryat.  '  "The  first  view  theereof  did 
euen  refoclllate  my  spirits  and  tickle 
i  y  senses  with  Inward  Joy."  And  so 
.1  famous  nose  in  "Tristram  Shaudy" 
,vas  "comforted,  ncturish'd,  plump'd 
refrtsh'd.  refoeillated,  and  set  u 
flowing  for  ever." 
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A  Queer 


Derivation 


It   l«  raid  that 
the  Elizabethan 

Statement  with  pipe  was  amaii, 

because  the  price 
of  tobacco  was 
then  nigh,  that  it.  was  short  because 
the  first  smok'-rs  were  soldiers,  sall- 
>rs  and  men  of  action,  who  wanted 
md  needed  a  handy  pipe;  that  the 
Vngthenlng  toward  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  was  the  result  partly  ■>'. 
Dutch  Influence  under  William  III., 
partly  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  men 
of  "higher  social  statu*. "  Hut  Raleigh. 
Sir  Walter  Long  and  other  first  smok- 
1  rs  surely  belonged  to  the  upper 
class.  A  periodical  Le  Tabac.  asserts 
1  hat  the  Medes  snd  Persians  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  Saviour  smoked 
narghiles  and  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
nans  with  their  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor  In  all  probability  smoked  to- 
bacco. "In  the  Asiatic  islands  and 
everywhere  the  Malay  element  pre- 
dominates the  use  of  cigars  and 
igarettes  dates  much  farther  back 
than  the  discovery  of  America."  Le 
Tabac-  argues  that  the  word  "cigar" 
proves  that  tobacco  did  not  come 
originally  from  Western  islands,  for 
It  is  derived  from  "sakara,"  Arabic 
for  ■  "smoke."  It  Is  generally  sup- 
posed that '  it  Is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  "oigarra."  cicada- "the  cigar 
has  the  form  of  a  cicada  of  paper," 
and  the  roll  of  tobacco  was  compared 
to  the  body  of  the  insect,  cylindrical 
with  a  conical  apex.  But  what  mat- 
ters the  derivation,  when  the  Lancet 
ndmits  tobacco  aids  digestion  and  a 
Parisian  army  doctor  reports  that 
smokers  resisted  an  epidemic  of 
cerebro  spinal  meningitis  better  than 
non-smokers  and,  remaining  among 
the  contaminated,  were  not  attacked? 
And  what  Is  It  all  to  the  Infinite? 

MR.  ELMAN'S  RECITAL 


Large   Audience    Enthusiastic  Over 
Young  Violinist  in  Symphony  Hall. 


.By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mlscha  Elman,  violinist,  gave  a  re- j 
cltal  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
Hall.  There  was  a  large  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows :  Goldmark, 
Suite  for  piano  and  violin;  Bruck,  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  No.  2  ;  Handel,  son- 
ata In  D  major;  Schubert-Elman,  Ser- 
enade :  Monsigny-Franko,  Rlgaudon ; 
Martlni-Krelsler,  Andantlno ;  Krelsler, 
Schon  Rosmarln  (Alt-Wlen^r  Tanz 
Welsen)  ;  Paganinl,  variations  on  Ros- 
sini's "Dl  Tantl  Palpiti"  from  "Tancred." 
Percy  Kahn  was  the  pianist. 

A  violinist  arranging  a  program  for 
a  recital  stands  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.   If  '  ■  play  two  or  three 


concertos  —  and.  there  are  violinists 
that  thus  tempt  fate — the  critics  com- 
pare a  concerto  with  piano  Instead  of 
orchestra  to  cold  veal,  and  the  public- 
is  bored.  If  he  play  only  a  show- 
piece or  two  and  groups  of  little 
places,  originally  written  for  the  vio- 
lin or  transcriptions  and  disarrange- 
ments, he  is  accused  of  courting  the 
favor  of  the  populace  and  requested 
to  take  his  art  more  seriously. 

Mr.  Elman  arranged  an  Interesting 
program  for  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
the  one  objection  against  it  was  that 
the  concert  was  too  long.  This  objec- 
tion seems  ungracious,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Elman  piayed  uncommon- 
ly well,  aroused  his  audience  to  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  good  natured  in  the 
matter  of  encores.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  Goldmark's  Suite  again,  the  Suite 
that  made  the  composer  favorably 
known  before  the  overture  to  "Sakun- 
1  tula"  spread  his  fame  the  Suite  that 
j  was  formerly  heard  often  and  of  late 
years  has  been  seldom  played.  The 
fourth  movement  might  well  be  omit- 
ted, and  the  loss  of  the  final  presto 
would  not  be  Irreparable,  but  the  first 
three  movements  have  kept  their  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  and  make  an  agree- 
able, well-balanced  group. 

Mr.  Elman  played  Bruck's  second  con- 
certo at  some  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on  Its  re- 
cent trip.    It  has  not  been  heard  fre- 
quently  In   Boston,   and   never  gained 
the  popularity  of  the  first  concerto,  bu' 
there  are  fine  things  in  it.    The  com- 
poser toki  some  one  that  Sarasate,  talk-  j 
ing  with  him  about  scenes  in  the  Carlist 
war,  gave  him  the  inspiration  to  wrtte 
this  concerto.    The  suggestion  is  not 
apparent  in  the  music,  unless  the  ag-  | 
gresslve  chords  at  the  beginning  and  1 
the  sturdy  first  theme  tell  of  strife;  bui  I 
there  are  grateful  melodies;  the  recita- 
tives may  be  made  dramatic,  and  the 
whole  concerto  has  character. 

The  noble  simplicity  of  Handel's  music 
was  In  strong  contrast  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
I  irre  to  add  that  It  was  warmly  ^appre- 
|  elated  by  the  audience.    Then  the  pro- 
■  gram  announced  a  group  of  transcrip- 
tions and  the  old  war-horse  caparisoned 
by  Paganlni. 

Mr.  Elman  was  in  the  vein.    His  play- 
|lng  was  less  sophisticated  and  more  ar- 
tistic than  it  was  at  a  recent  Symphony 
concert. 

In  the  serious  half  of  the  program, 
«hlle  he  displayed  a  sensuous  beauty! 
of  tone  and  fine  mechanical  proficiency, 
he  phrased  musically  and  abstained  1 
from  the  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  the  | 
astonishing  virtuoso.  It  was  not  his  I 
purpose  yosterday  to  set  the  unthinking  1 

,to  gaping  In  wonder.  On  the  contrary, 
It  was  by  the  purity  of  his  performance, 
the  eloquence  of  his  Interpretation,  and. 
In  Handel's  music,  the  nobility  of  his 
style,  that  he  won  plaudits.   In  the  lat- 

;ter  half  of  the  program  he  at  times  in- 
dulged in  sentimentalism,  as  in  the 
transcription  of  the  serenade,  with  its 
gingerbread    ornamentation,    and  was 

,  also  often  fascinating. 

Mr.  Kahn  accompanied  with  the  skill 
that  includes  discretion. 

"GIRL  OF  THE  WEST." 


Puccini's  Opera  Given  Another 
isfactory  Performance. 


Sat- 


BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE-Purcini's 
ijirl  or  the  West"  yesterday  afternoon 
for  the  second  time  at  this  house.  Mr 
Conti  conducted. 

J?hnJfel  .'.Mme.  Carmen  Mells 

•  '  C*r"  n;W Mr.  Constantino 
Jack  Rancc  Mr  GaM{[ 

\s!,hv  Mr-  Cilia 

^v:;r.::::::::::::::::::::::Jg:  & 

ma..".'.'.'.'".:::  M.r,-  D£*u* 

1  b*uo  wir-i.p?r  n 

»:::-:v-"":":':"-*"V"'Mf^ 

us,  %  V-v/k 

'  lioiv   Mr-  Fornarl 

Wqwitj* Mr  Tavecchla 

Jake  wK:::::::::::::::::;;;:  Mr"i}SKI 

Jose  Castro   vi,  "!"!'? 

Tost  rider.. .  ^"drlnl 
 Mr.  Ghldlnl 

terdnv  =??ra  h0Use  was  crowded  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  its  utmost  capac- 
.  great  audlence  imparted  to  the 
occasion  an  air  of  expectancy  amount- 
ing to  exhilaration.    There  was  marked 

crudln8iaf,m  f°r  811  the  Performers,  in- 
cluding the  miners,  for  M.  Contl  and 
tor  the  scenic  effects, 
the' u!;,i,Ieilfi  ,aPPr°Priately  lays  aside 
onL  f.    '  ?.evlces  conventions  of 

operatic  acting  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing the  simplicity,  genuineness  and  di- 
rectness essential  to  a  true  represen- 
tation of  Mr.  selasco's  "American" 
?oerdoe;MTha,  ,U  18  P~««»le  for  her 
it«?J iS  Wlth  ei>tire  success  Is  in 
Itself  the  greatest  evidence  of  her  dra- 

?h«  £  ab  1Uy  hPre  so  elgna,'y  sh°wn. 
She  has  not  in  this  role  been  assigned 
music  fitted  to  show  her  power  In  lyric 
song,  not  even  In  the  places  where  the 
action  of  the  play  not  only  permits 
tlve  ofViJ.eS  a„haIt'  r,otabIy  «»eP  ao?™-' 

net    £  Hf6    f°   RanCe   ln   the  "^1 

act,  her  love  scene  with  Johnson  in  the 
second  and  her  plea  for  his  life  at  the 

n.fJV,,  But  her  vo,ee  messes  with 
unralllng  accuracy  the  color  of  her  ex 
perlence,  whatever  It  may  be.  Yester- 
day it  was  too  often  Impossible  to 
rear  either  her  voice  or  any  of  the 
others  because  of  the  prominence  of 
the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Constantinp  discloses  as  John- 
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son  a  hitherto  unsuspected  skill  as  an 
actor.  Of  course.  In  order  to  carry 
conviction,  he  would  have  to  seek  his 
opportunity  In  the  action,  as  Puc- 
elmi  has  offered  him  little  in  the  mu- 
sic, except  on  its  dramatic  side. 

Mr.  il.ileffl  perfectly  fulfilled  In  ap- 
pearance, action  and  song,  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  upon  him  as  the 
(ambling-  Sheriff.  His  bearing,  so 
marked  by  evilly  contemplative  re- 
straint, wns  In  fitting  contrast  to  the 
free  and  easy  habits  of  the  miners. 

Too    much    praise    can    hardly  be 
given  to  the  ensemble  of  this  produc- 
tion.   There  were  no  untoward  hap- 
penings yesterday.    The  storm  raged 
realistically,  the.  horses  even  aided  In 
completing  the  Illusion  of  breeiy  out- 
door life,  and  for  once  were  not  lu-  . 
dlcrous.   Except  for  the  unpleasantly! 
constant  disproportion  of  the  orches-  1 
tra,     the     performance     throughout  I 
reached  a  level  of  perfection  which  I 
would  do  credit  to  any  opera  house. 


^■jled  even  In  1>ftrl9„unt!)irFof '  the. 
190J    when   Mr.    Carre.  Alrector_  OtJUM 


Op 
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OPERA  HOUSE  DOUBLE  BILL 

••Cavalleria  Rustlcana"  Is  Preceded 
by  "Pagliaccl." 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — "Caval- 
leria Rustlcana,"  preceded  by  "Pag- 
Itacci,"  was  the  double  bill  presented 
last  evening.    "Cavalleria  Rustlcana" 

Santuna  •  Maria  Gay 

Lola    Junta  Czapllnska 

Mamma  Lucia    Anne  Roberts 

Turlddu    Salratore  Sclarettl 

Alflo   Giovanni  Polese 

The  production  of  Mascagnl's  opera 
was  pleasing   in   the   extreme.  Gio- 
vanni Polese  as  Alflo  was  excellent, 
I  both  in  dramatic  and  vocal  ability. 
'While  Mme.  Gay  sings  beautifully,  the 
{part  of  Santuzza  Is  not  suited  to  her 
voice.    She  was  conventionally  dra- 
matic, but  her  physique  does  not  con- 
trast well  with  the  young  Turlddu  of 
Sclarettl.  Her  portrayal  of  the  emo- 
tions and  vitality  of  the  Latin  was 
I  Inspiring.     It    was,    however,  difficult 
to  conceive  the  slightly  built  Turlddu 
brutally  repulsing  such  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  womanhood. 

Janka  Czapllnska  was  consistent  as 
Lola,  the  frivolous  wife,  and  the  ren- 
dering of  Mamma  Lucia  by  Anne 
Roberts  was  acceptable. 

The  audience  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est that  has  been  present  at  a  Satur-c 
day    night    performance   during  the 
season.  » 
"Pagliaccl"  cast: 

'■Vedda   Vely  Dereyne 

1  cranio     '  Gerardo  Gerardli 

Torilo  "  '   George  Baklanoff] 

en vio  Rodolf  o  Fornarl 

Beppe  . .  .   Ernesto  Giaccone 

The  creation  of  a  new  Tonlo  by  Mr. 
Baklanotf.  was  the  feature  of  the  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Baklanoff  adheres  closely 
to  the  spirit  of  the  clown  in  his  rend- 
ering of  the  part,  and  In  gesture,  make- 
up and  mannerism  his  portrayal  Is 
consistent. 

Miss  Dereyne  as  Nedda  was  artistic 
and  charming.  It  may  be  that  her  voice 
did  not  prove  all  that  could  be  desired,; 
but  her  vivacity,  grace  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  dramatic  rendering  of  the 
;part  more  than  made  up  for  any  slight 
'  deficiency  in  her  vocal  powers. 

Gerardo  Gerard!,  the  new  Spanish 
member  of  the  opera  company,  found 
great  favor  with  the  audience.  His  pre- 
sentation of  Canio  was  full  of  fire  and 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Silvio  of 
Fornarl  was  excellent  In  vocalization, 
but  colorless. 


,   reviving  Verdi's  opera, 
Hiss  Garden  Messrs  Beyle  and 
rid  the  othte'r  characters  in  the 
01  me  atecond  Empire  with 
ttlngs,    furniture,   etc.,   In  ac- 
ie  with  them.        fff"ML  am 
The  cr.tics  and  the  general  public ^ap- 
plauded the  change.    As  a  crl «o  wrote. 
Jhe  opera  with  the  traditional  costum- 
ing Is  without  sense.    "  'La  Dame  aux 
Cornelia*  Is  not  a  play  that  can  be  put 
Indifferently  In  this  or  that  century;  it 
Js  a  drama  of  the  bourgeoisie,  relating 
exclusively  to  the  manners  of  our  time. 
It  becomes  ridiculous  In  any  other  sur- 
roundings.   Can  you  c°ncelvt°-  fofr  °XI 
ample,   the  scene  between   the  father 
and  the  mistress  of  his  son  when  man- 
ners were  different  from  ours?   In  the 
Italian  libretto  *hts  father  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sort  of  old  parliamentary 
Eouncmor  reclaiming  his  child  from  some 
Ninon.  Marion  or.  a  beauty  of  the  Place 
Royale.    The  scene  conflicts  with  the 
costumes  of  those-  who  act  It     At  the 
time  indicated  by  them  the  only  recla- 
mation by  a  father  of  a  fam  ly would 
have  been  a  lettre  de  cachet  for  the 
young  man  and  a  lodging  In  the  Fort 
l'Eveque  for  the  mistress.   Joyous  and 
lusty  old  France,  not  at  all  sensitive 
or   sentimental,    would    have  laughed 
boisterously    at    any    dramatist  who 
Bhowed  her  a  languorous,  melancholy 
and  consumptive  courtesan.  This  woman 
might  have  been  .portrayed  as  really  in 
love-  yes,  La  Fontaine  has  given  a  per- 
fect model  of  her,  but,  amiable  and  half- 
•miling,  he  has  kept  to  the  sentiment 
he  chose  to  express!    The  languishing 
and  'Lamartlntan'  courtesan  is  a  cre- 
ation of  our  time,  and  even  now  she  Is 
almost  ancient  history." 


the  court.  Ho 
to    abolish  the 
Mme.  Dorval  Ir 
Phedre  in  Prado 
atoly  discarded 
a  fine  skirt  of  a 


;ms.  When 
tho  part  of  ' 
she  dellber- 
ss.  She  wore 
lamask  with 


«    mro  .'"hi  .'ft'-    c-v—        ~»  ------ ..  

silver  dowers,  a  l'olntod  corsage,  a  high 
coiffure,  and  a  dress  that  would  have 
shown  brilliantly  on  the  staircase  of 
the  orangery  at  Versailles.  ■  Theophlle 
Gautler  stoutly  maintained  that  this 
costume,  suited  the  tragedy  of  Pradon's 
time,  an  ancient  themo  embroidered 
with  modern  ornaments.  A  rigid  Etrus- 
can fold,  a  pep'us  would  fall  badly  on 
a  verso  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Hip- 
polytus  wore  a  justaucorps  or  sleeved 

body-coat  reaching  to  the  knees  and 
made  of  pink  satin. 

Gautler,  however,  was  a  romanticist, 
and  his  idea  of  proper  dress  for  classlo 
characters  was  furiously  romantic.  He 
wished  color  and  anything  picturesque 
that  would  show  his  contempt  for  Ra- 
cine and  the  Inexorably  formal  lines  and 
conventions.    Jullten  answered  soundly 
when  he  replied  years  afterward  that  if 
Racine  wlshefd  to  translate  ancient  man- 
ners and  passions,  and  if  his  heroes 
sometimes  expressed  more  modern  sen- 
!  Omenta  In  stilted  court  language,  they 
1  had  also  bursts  of  passion  and  a  noble 
j  rage  wholly  unknown  at  Versailles  and 
Marly.     Racine's    characters,  should, 
I  therefore,  be  costumed  as  they  existed 
'  In  the  mind  of  the  poet  who  wished  to 
create  heroes  of  antiquity.    They  should 
be  costumed  In  the  most  severe  manner, 
so  that  the  truthfulness  of  the  dress 
would  emphasize  the  passages  in  which 
Raolne  raised  himself  to  the  height  of 
ancient  tragedy.  The  amusing  paradox 
of  Gautler  was  Invented  to  harm  th9 
classlo  drama. 


ID  THEATRICAL 


Changes  in  the  Costuming  of 
"La  Traviata"  Since  Its 
Original  Production. 


STORY  OF  'BALKAN  PRINCESS' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Herald  last  Tuesday  morning  re- 
ferred to  the  costumes  in  "La  Travia- 
ta" as  the  opera  la  performed  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  with  Violetta 
•wearing  the  dress  of  1848-1853  or  a  still 
more  modem  costume,  while  the  other 
characters  are  clad  after  the  manner  of 
the  reriod  of  Louis  XHt. 
Kab  The  Herald  then  stated,  when  "La 
irravtata"  was  produced  at  Venice  In 
1853,  all  the  characters  were  in  the  cos- 
tumes oZ  that  year.  These  costumes, 
"so  cold  dreary  prim,"  did  not  please 
♦he  spectators  and  it  was  thought  that 
Se  dress  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Ulure  of  the  opera.  At  the  end  of  a 
ear   "La   T-avlata"    was   revived  at 


It  is  said  that  Carvalho  when  he  was 
manager  of  the  Opera  Comlque  (1876- 
18S8)  thought  of  reviving  "La  Traviata 
iwith  modem  costumes,  but  he  aban- 
doned the  Idea  on  account  of  the  music. 
He  thought  an  audience  would  not 
brook  the  sight  of  a  tenor  in  a  swallow- 
tall  coat  white  cravat  and  varnished 
boots,  singing  the  airs  of  Verdi.  "See  ng 
these  gloved  gentlemen  and  hearing 
them  sing  the  spectator's  first  thought 
■would  be  that,  they  were  going  to  dance  j 
the  cotillion." 

Carre  was  more  audacious  and  his  ex- 
periment  succeded.    The   tenor's   gar- j 
iments  did  not  shock  the  audience  and  | 
Miss  Garden  was  a  charming  apparition  i 
In  crinoline  and  In  a  great  hat  such  as 
Is   seen  in  pictures   by  Winterhalter. 
Fugere    as  the  stern    father,  caused 
eo  me  amusement  by  his  checked  trous- 
ers and  "gray  Bolivar."    (Why  did  the 
French  of  the  Restoration  give  the  name 
of  the  South  American  Liberator  to  a 
hat  whether  It  was  of  beaver  silk,  felt 
or  straw,  round  or  pointed,  stovepipe  or 
Blouch?  But  stay,  the  French  slang  die- 
tionaries  differ  on  this  point.    Delvau  s 
Bays  that  "Bolivar"  was  applied  to  any  • 
bat    The  later  dictionary  of  Ariste  Bru- 
unt  (1901)    says  that  the  name  was  ap- 
plied only  to  a  tall  hat  and  gives  as 
synonyms  tuke,  tuyan,  album,  capsule, 
colonne    cvlindre    and  also  Gibus— the 
opera  hat,  crush,  accordion,  named  after 
an  inventive  hatter,  sensible,  but  now 
voted  unfashionable.  Larchey  notes  that 
the  name  was  given  in  1820  to  a  new 
form    of    a    very    wide-brimmed  hat. 
whereas  a  hat  with  a  narrow  brim  was 
known  as  a  Morillo  and  worn  by  royal- 
ists   Victor  Hugo  refers  to  these  sym- 
bols of  political  differences  in  a  burst  j 
of  eloquent  prose. 

Mme.  Melba  introduced  the  1848-'53  cos- 
tumes in  London  when  she  took  the  part 
of  Violetta  some  years  ago.  In  1907, 
■when  she  sang  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  Mr.  Hammerstein  had  new  cos-; 
tumes  made  to  suit  the  period  of  Dumas' 
heroine.  Modern  costumes  were  worn 
In  the  performance  of  "La  Traviata" 
by  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  Com-' 
pany,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  March  31, 
1903,  when  Mme.  Tetrazzini  and  Messrs. 
Constantino  and  Sammarco  were  the 
chief  singers.  Mr.  Sammarco  as  the 
heavy  father  sang  finely  and  was  not 
embarrassed  by  his  plug  hat  and  cane. 
In  the  old  days  there  was  no  sadder 
sight  than  that  of  the  elder  Germont  in 
fantastically  decorated  pantalettes. 

I  believe  that  Halevy's  "L'Eclalr"  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  opera  in 
Paris  to  be  costumed  in  a  contempor- 
aneous manner.  We  are  accustomed 
now  to  modern  dress  in  opera.  Pinker- 
ton  in  American  naval  dress  with  Sharp- 
less  perspiring  and  with  "russet  boots  I 
do  not  distress  us.  In  Giordano's  "Fed- 
ora" the  costumes  are  all  modern. 

Before  we  leave  "La  Traviata,"  let 
us  recall  the  fact  Dr.  Henry  Morley,  a 
shrew  Judge  of  plays,  wrote  In  1856  that 
he  found  "absolutely  nothing  in  this 
onera  by  Verdi.  "Grant  a  decent  pretti- 
ness  to  the  brindlsi  'Libiamo,'  and  the 
utmost  has  been  said  for  an  opera  very 
far  inferior  in  value  to  the  worst  of  Mr. 
Balfe's  When  the  voice  of  the  singer 
Is  forced  into  discords  of  the  composer's 
making,  and  the  ear  is  tortured  through- 
out by  sounds  which  the  wise  man  will 
struggle  not  to  hear.  It  Is  obviously  im- 
possible to  judge  fairly  of  the  vocal 
nowers  of  the  prima  donna.  It  should 
be  remembered  also  that  the  libretto  of 
"La  Traviata"  was  considered  In  lsab 
detestably  Immoral  and  there  was  strong 
Objection  against  performances  of  the 
opera  in  London. 

The  performance  of  Racine's  "Phedre" 
last  week  might  also  serve  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hane  a  disquisition  concern- 


Even  as  late  as  1869  Ballande  of  the 
Galete,  Paris,  revived  "Andromaque" 
with  the  costumes  worn  by  the  actors 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  "to  allow 
the  literary,"  the  program  said,  "to 
judge  whether  these  costumes  were 
not  more  in  harmony  with  the  piece 
than  the  Greek  costumes  would  be." 
But  he  did  not  substitute  tho  candle3 
of  old  time  for  the  footlights  of  gas. 

Jullian  wrote  that  in  1880  the  audi- 
ences even  in  the  lesser  theatres  of 
Paris  would  not  countenance  anach- 
ronisms in  dress;  that  simple  village 
maidens  would  be  laughed  at  if  they 
were  bedecked  with  precious-  stones; 
but  he  added  that  at  the  Opera,  the 
Opera  Comlque,  the  Comedle-Fran- 
calse  and  the  Odeon  the  actresses 
still  persisted  in  arranging  their  hair 
according  to  the  latest  style,  ho  mat- 
ter In  what  period  the  action  passed. 
But  there  are  still  gross  anachro- 
nisms as  in  the  costuming  of  "La 
Dame  Blanche."  And  Just  as  in  by- 
gone years  Iphigenia  carried  a  fan, 
so  there  are  still  Italian  prima 
donnas,  or  prima  donnas  trained  in 
the  Italian  traditions,  who  carry  a 
lace  handkerchief  in  the  right  hand 
'throughout  the  opera.  Mme.  Al- 
banl  when  she  was  last  here  was 
faithful  to  the  tradition. 


there  is  a  secondary  story  about  the 
knks  of  one  Max  Heln,  the  s°-ca,'e 
We  Boris  of  Matalla.   He  and  a  con- 
K 1    Blatz.    Plot   with    Magda.  a 

ffl  Uman  at  the  palace  to  st eal  the 
«>'s  jewels.  Magda's  husband 
J  flMsapp^d  long  ago,  turns  out  to 
lty'a,    P^  waiter  at  the  Bohemian 


iwarit. 


,/t  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Orches- 
"»'il  Club  next  Wednesday  night  In  Jor- 
Ln  Hall  several    orchestral  composl- 
l0ns  will  be  heard  here  for  the  first 

'sai'nt-Saens's   Festival  Overture  was 
performed    for   the   first    time   in  the 
spring  of  1910  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Oceanographic  Museum  at  Monte  Carlo. 
It  was  first  played  in  Paris  at  a  Colonne 
concert  on  Oct.  9,  1910,  the  65th  birthday 
of  the  composer.    According  to  a  pro- 
gram note  by  Charles   Malherbe,  this 
overture   "glorifies  science  and  trans- 
lates the  struggle  of  man  against  the 
elements.   There  is  at  first  the  beauty 
of  a  calm  sea,  then  the  exploration  of 
abysses  which  permits  the  bringing  of 
dazzling  and  marvellous  things  to  the 
surface.    The  music  next  portrays  tho 
beauty  of  angry  waves  and  the  victory 
of  man,  who,  by  his  courage  and  toll, 
subjects  the  blind  forces  of  nature  to 
his    service."     As    Amadee  Boutarel 
remarked:   "This  explanatory  interpre- 
tation would  perfectly  suit  a  symphonic 
poem  of  the  kind  that  composers  like  to 
mako  In  these  times.    It  Includes  too 
much,   perhaps,  for  a  Festival  Over- 
ture,"' and  Mr.  Boutarel  ended  signifi- 
cantly his  criticism  of  the  overture  by 
saying:    "Let  us  not  forget  that  this 
music  was  Intended  to  celebrate  an  In- 
auguration."  The  overture  was  played 
agajn  at  a  Colonne  concert  Nov.  13,  1910. 

Lekeu  (1870-1894)  is  known  here 
chiefly  by  his  violin  sonata,  though 
other  chamber  music  of  his  has  been 
played  here.  Dukas  Is  known  by  his 
"Sorcerer's  Apprentice."  His  over- 
ture to  Cornellle's  tragedy  "Poly- 
eucte"  Is  comparatively  old.  It  dates 
back  to  1892  and  It  was  produced  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert  In  Paris  Jan.  24 
of  that  year.  Songs  by  Rhene-Baton 
were  sung  here  by  Mrs.  Sundelius  at 
a  Longy  Club  concert  early  In  last 
February.  His  "Variations  on  a 
Theme  in  the  Aeolian  Mood"  were 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Na- 
tional Soolety,  Paris,  in  March,  1903. 
He  won  praise  in  Munich  last  year  as 
a  conductor  at  concerts  devoted  to 
French  music.  Music  by  Woollett 
has  been  heard  at  concerts  of  the 
Longy  Club,  nor  Is  Lazzarl  an  un- 
familiar name.  The  latter's  .opera 
"Amor"  was  produced  at  Prague  In 
1898  and  the  Prelude  to  it  has  been 
played  in  Chicago. 


"The  Balkan  Princess."  which  will  be 
produced  here  tomorrow  night,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Theatre  Feb.  19,  1910.  The 
first  performance  in  this  country  was  at 
New  Haven  last  Wednesday  night.  The 
chief  comedians  in  London  were  Isabe 
Jay  (the  Princess  Stephanie),  Mabel 
Sealby,  Mabel  Green,  Bertram  Wallts. 
James  Blakely,  who  took  the  part  of  a 
waiter,  and  Laurl  de  Frece.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  pronounced  the  piece  as 
shapely  and  charming  an  entertain- 
ment as  our  musical  comedy  stage  has 
witnessed  for  many  a  long  day." 

The  music,  by  Paul  A.  Rubens,  was 
described  as  unfailingly  vivacious;  the 
comedians   were   amusing,    the  women 
were  charming;  but  the  Telegraph  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  "straight  story 
and  the  pretty  thread  of  sentiment  car- 
ried   'The   Balkan    Princess'  shoulder- 
high  to  a  popular  verdict,  the  sincerity 
of   which   was   never    for   a  moment 
doubted."  ,.tn„ 
The     events     occur     in     that  little 
known  country,  Balarla.  It  is  a  strange 
land  whose  inhabitants  do  not  know 
the  face  of  their  sovereign,   the  first 
woman   that   has   been    called   to  the 
throne.    She  must  choose  a  husband  or 
abdicate,  for  there  is  a  plot    n  behalf 
of  a  pretender.  The  prime  minister  tells  , 
her  that  her  choice  Is  restricted.  She 
must  choose  one  of  the  six  tallest  dukes 
m  the  country.    One  of  them.  Serg  us, 
is  missing   when   they   are  assembled. 
His  father  was  exiled  from  Balarla,  and 
he  himself  thinks  poorly  of  rank  and  Is 
a  sturdy  democrat.    The  princess.  In- 
censed, determines  to  seek  him  out.  She 
is  found  in  the  second  act  in  queer  com- 
pany at  a  Bohemian  restaurant.  Sergius, 
a  frequenter-he  is  a  bit  of  a  rounder- 
falls  ?n  love  with  her  at  first  sight  and 
engages   her   for   every  dance  Sofia 
formerly  the  sweetheart  of  Seiglus  m 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  having  discovered  the 
fdentlty   of   the  princess,    suggests  to 
Serglu»  that  he  drink  the  old  toast. 
-Down   with  the  Princess  Stephanie!" 
HeTs  aoout  to  do  so,  when  Stephanie 
orde£  his  arrest.    The  third  act  is  of 
«.,,rxe  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
lovers  together.  She  signs  an  abdication: 
and  is  cc"tlnt  to  be  the  simple  girl 
'  Rerclus  met  in  the  restaurant. 

This ,  sacrifice  adds  fuel  to  his  flame. 
He  tears  UP  the  abdication  and  forge  s 
he  is  an  insurgent.    The  two  will  rule 


The  Vienna  Philharmonic  Society 
has  engaged  Felix  Welngartner  as 
conductor  for  three  years.  Hitherto 
the  contracts  with  conductors  have 
been  only  for  one  year. 

Lilli  Lehmann  has  received  from 
the  Archduke  Eugen,  the  patron  of 
the  Mozart  Festivals  at  Salzberg,  a 
marble  statuette  of  a  woman  playing 
the  harp.  Mme.  Lehmann's  mother 
was  a  harp  virtuoso. 

Oskar  Fried  of  Berlin  last  month  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  conduct  at  a  Kusse- 
witzsky  concert  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, which  had  uncommon  suc- 
cess in  the  city  a  year  or  so  ago.  A 
the  first  rehearsal,  he  was  not  satisflec 
with  the  orchestra  and  he  asked  for) 
three  more  rehearsals,  but  only  twoi 
were  granted,  whereupon  Fried,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  rude  In 
speech,  said  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
money,  for  any  one  could  have  what  he  j 

wanted  for   money  in    Russia.    When  j 
he  came  to  the  second  rehearsal,  he  | 
found  the  orchestra  unwilling  to  play  H 
under  his  direction,  and  soon  afterward  f 
he  was  told  that  he  must  leave  the 
country  In  24  hours.    Fried  went  to  the  ) 
German  embassy,  where  he  was  cheered 
by  the  report  that  the  order  would  not  j 
be  enforced.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he ' 
stayed  for  three  days  In  the  city  and 
was  unmolested.  Mengelberg  of  Amster- 
dam,  to  whom  Strauss  dedicated  his 
"Hel'den  leben,"  happened  to  be  in  St. 
,  Petersburg,    where   he   had  conducted 
'  one  of  Silotti's  concerts.  Russewitzsky 
asked  him  to  take  Fried's  place.  Men- 
gelberg said  he  would  for  5000  rubles, 
about  $2500.   He  saw  the  opportunity  and 
embraced   It,  hugged  It;   but  be  was 
finally  persuaded  to  accept  4000  rubles. 

Mr.  Spanuth  of  the  Slgnale  rebukes; 
Engelbert  Humperdlnek  for  saying  In: 
New  York  that  Arthur  Nevln's  "Poia,"' 
an  Indian  opera,  failed  on  account  of  a 
cabal  against  it. 

Wagner's  symphony — a  work  of  his 
youth— will  be  exhumed  In  Berlin  on 
Feb.  13,  In  memory  of  the  composer's 
death  day.  Mr.  Nlklsch  will  be  the 
undertaker. 

Mme.  Tina  Lerner  is  giving  piano  re- 
citals In  England  with  marked  success. 
She  will  play  at  Hans  Rlchter"s  concert, 
in  London,  Feb.  13,  Chopin's  concerto  in 
F  minor. 

Massenet's  "Manon"  was  performed 
at  the  Opera  Comlque,  Paris,  on  Dec. 
25,  for  the  700th  time  at  that  theatre. 

Mr.  Henry  M?'  Dunham,  long  known 
here  and  highly  respected  as  an  organ, 
virtuoso,  church  organist  and  director, 
composer,  and  a  teacher  of  the~  organ,  | 
will  retire  from  active  church  service  J 
the  first  of  April  while  he  is  still  at  the  I 
height  of  his  usefulness.  He  will  be  ■ 
missed  not  only  'by  the  congregation  of  I 
the  Harvard  Street  Church,  Brooklin- 
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y  all  lovers  of  organ  music,  for  nis 
execution  was  fluent,  his  taste  was  pure,  ] 
his  repertory  was  large  and  catholic.  It  | 
Is  said  that  he  will  devote  himself  to  i 
composition  and  teaching-,  hut  It  Is  to  | 
he  hoped  that  he  will  be  heard  as  a  j 
solo  organist.  Mr.  George  A.  Burdette| 
will  succeed  him  at  the  Harvard  Street  j 
Church. 

The  Boston  Music  Company  has  pub-  j 
llshed  Frederick  8.  Converse's  "Festi-  , 
val  of  Pan,"  a  romance  for  orchestra, 
in  a  transcription  for  piano  (four  hands)  \ 
made  by  Wilhelm  Gericke. 


The  third  Issue  of  the  Castle  Square 
Program  Magazine  (Jan.  16)  contains 
an  autobiographic  sketch  of  Mary 
Young,  an  Instalment  of  Mr.  Craig's 
article  on  "The  Staging  of  Plays,"  be- 
sides other  interesting  matter.  There 
are  portraits  of  Florence  Shirley, 
Ethel  Daggett  and  Bert  Young. 

Edward  Sheldon's  new  play,  "The 
Boss,"  incited  critics  In  Cleveland  last 
week  to  dlthyrambic  praise.  Archie 
Bell  began  his  review  as  follows:  "It's 
a  sure  winner,  one  of  those  cracking, 
sure-hit  successes  that  to  praise  faint- 
ly would  seem  ridiculous.  It  calls  for 
superlatives,  for  It  is  a  virile,  bony, 
brawny  and  even  bloody  drama  of 
affairs  as  we  know  them,  with  Ameri- 
canism stamped  upon  it  at  every  an- 
gle, so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
•  •  •  It  Is  a  reflection  of  a  life  we 
all  know  and  comprehend.  It  could 
not  transpire  anywhere  else  on  earth. 
It  couldn't  have  happened  earlier  In 
American  history.  It's  a  magnificent 
piece  of  literature  that  seems  to  have 
been  got  into  final  shape  as  the  last 
forms  were  going  to  press.  In  short. 
It's  the  last  word  upon  a  mighty  sub- 
ject." And  so  on  for  a  column,  but 
the  palpitating  reader  will  miss  the 
customary  allusion  to  'red  blood  in 
his  veins." 

A  Londoner  is  angry  because  a  tune 
from  Tschalkowsky's  "Pathetic"  sym- 
phony Is  used  in  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk" at  Drury  Lane  "as  a  recurrent 
motif  for  some  sickly  business  about  a 
silver-papered  Harp  of  Love."  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  Times  the  complainant  says: 
"No  doubt  a  large  part  of  the  audience 
drawn  together  by  'Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk' Is  unacquainted  as  yet  with  the 
'Pathetic'  symphony;  but  this  sort  of 
thing  poisons  their  minds  beforehand 
and  prevents  their  ever  relishing  the  real 
thing  afterward." 

Paul  Bourget's  "Barricade"  was  one 
I  of  the  plays  of  1910.    "No  novelist  ever 
seemed  to  have  less  of  the  making  of  a 
dramatist   in    him."     His  distressingly 
snobbish  and  poor  story  of  the  last  of 
the  Clavler-Grandchamp  family  made  a 
surprisingly  good  play.     Bourget  has 
moral  principles  and  a  social  purpose. 
They  Interfere  with  his  drama.    He  did 
not  find  out  until  late  in  life  that  he 
|  was  a  born  dramatist.    "The  result  has 
been  that  while  he  never  wrote  a  play 
;  without  a  purpose,  every  play  he  has 
written  proves  the  contrary  of  what  he 
j  set  out  to  prove.    He  starts  with  a 
purpose;  the  play  carries  him  on;  a 
dramatic   situation   conflicts   with  his 
purpose;  he  Jettisons  the  purpose  and 
keeps  the  situation.    Another  reason  of 
his  peculiarity   Is  that   he   Is   a  born 
dramatist.  In  being  able  to  see  two  sides 
to  every  question,  in  spite  of  his  prlncl- 
[  pies.    His  hero  expounds  the  right  view 
a  la  Bourget.     Another  character  ex- 
pounds the  opposite,  «ind  the  author  In- 
sists on  being  scrupulously  fair  to  his 
envu.y.  So  lair  U  he  U»at  his  opponent 
Is   generally   the   character    whom  he 
makes  the  better  and  more  living  of  the 
two,    and    the    audience    applauds  M. 
Bourget's  dramatis  personae  demolish- 
ing M.  Bourget's  pet  Ideas.    "Tin  Di- 
vorce,' turning  out  also  unexpectedly  a 
good  play,  proved  Irresistibly  that  free 
love  Is  the  only  thing;  It  had  set  out  as 
•  demonstration  of  the  Indissolubility  of 
the  marriage  bond.    In  the  adventures 


of  the  Clavlers-Gr 
Bourget  Introduces 


champ  family  M. 
•oung  officer  who 
is  a  plebeian  and  a  Republican,  and  the 
Royalist  M.  Bourget  made  his  young 
Republican  so  lifelike  and  sympathetic 
that  It  was  the  young  Republican  the 
audience  applauded.  At  each  of  his  first 
nights  Paul  Bourget  the  dramatist  must 
tejolrp,  but  Paul  Bourget  the  propagan 
dist  must  writhe." 

And  so  "La  Barricade,"  which  set  out 
to  stir  employers  and  wake  the  bour- 
geoisie, aroused  sympathy  for  the  So- 
cialists. "The  purpose  of  the  play  was  to 
show  that  the  capitalist  classes  must  or- 
|  ganlze,  stand  together,  show  fight— buck 
j  up.  In  fact.    The  hero  did  so.  nnd  won. 
The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  and 
it  was  drawn,  was  that  If  those  on  the 
'other  side  of  the  barricade  (to  use  a 
phrase  of  M.  Clemenceau's  which  hns 
■tuck)  had  bucked  up  as  well  or  better 
they  would  have  won.    Therefore,  said 
Socialists,  let    us    organize,   stand  to- 
gether, show  fight  better  than  we  have 
hitherto.    The  Ingenious  M.  Pataud  saw 
chance,  and  gave  lectures  on  "La 
rlcade,'  to  M.  Paul  Bourget's  ex- 
ne  annoyance.    Fighting  on  either 
of  a  barricade  is  a  game  two  play 
M.  Bourget  s;iw  that,  and  being  an 
artlal  dramatist  gave  us  both  sides 
he  game— gave  them  only  too  well, 
ed,  at  the  cost  of  his  political  pur-  | 
t.    The  sincere  dramatic  Instinct  Is 
;reat  gift,  but  perhaps  It  Is  not  the. 
»st  useful  to  a  political  propagund- 


erary  adviser  to  the  late  Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  otherwise  known  as  "TJrurloe- 
anus."  He  used  to  speak  of  himself 
and  Harris  as  "The  two  Gusses."  Of 
lato  years  his  chief  contribution  to  the 
Gaiety  of  London  w?s  his  adaptation 
from  the  French.  "The  Giddy  Goat," 
He  was  a  brother  of  George  Moore,  the 
noveMst.  As  editor  of  the  Hawk  and 
as  a  writer  connected  with  the  Bat  he 
got  Into  much  trouble.  Whistler  was 
annoyed  by  references  to  himself  in  the 
Hawk,  and  meeting  Moore  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  Drury'  Lane  struck  him  in  the 
face  with  his  cane.  There  was  a  strug- 
gle and  Whistler  bad  to  pick  himself 
up  from  the  floor.  Whistler  afterward 
said:  "I  started  out  to  cane  this  fellow 
with  as  little  emotion  as  I  would  pre- 
pare to  kill  a  rat.  I  did  cane  him.  to 
the  satisfaction  of  my  many  friends  and 
his  many  enemies,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  It."'  Mr.  Moore  wrote  his  ver- 
sion: "I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  had  to 
slap  Mr.  Whistler.  My  Irish  blood  got 
thu  better  of  me,  and  before  I  knew  U 
the  shrtvelled-up  little  monkey  was 
knocked  over  and  kioking  about  on  tht 
floor."  Whistler  contended  that  Moon 
never  touched  him. 

George  Moore  was  pained  when  h< 
read  in  the  obituary  notices  that  hi; 
brother  came  "of  an  old  Irish  anc 
Roman  Catholic  family."  He  wrote  s 
letter  to  the  Times  in  which  he  said 
his  family  was  Protestant  until  his 
great-grandfather  went  to  Spain  and 
by  trading  amassed  a  fortune  of  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  "It 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
do  this  If  he  had  remained  a  Protestant; 
therefore  it  Is  more  likely  that  he  be- 
came a  Catholic  rather  for  commercial 
than  for  theological  reasons."  The 
grandfather  was  a  disciple  of  Gibbon 
and  probably  an  agnostic.  "Of  my 
father's  beliefs  I  know  nothing.  He 
went  to  mass  on  Sundays,  so  I  suppose 
he  was  a  Catholic."  All  this  and 
more  In  Mr.  Moore's  most  solemn  and 
amusing  manner. 

Miss  Maud  Allan  is  back  again  in 
London.  The  railway  accident  In  the 
United  St. it  A-  did  mischief  to  her 
nerves.  After  her  season  In  this 
country  she  took  a  rest  cure  In  Fram  e 
and  Switzerland,  but  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  drink  milk,  which  had  been 
her  chief  diet,  so  she  was  not  much 
benefited.  "I  am  back  on  milk  now. 
and  am  really  Improving;  but  thero 
are  still  dreadful  hours  In  my  exist- 
ence when  I  feel  I  must  shriek  and 
drive  my  nails  Into  my  palms  to  re- 
lieve the  vague  agonies  of  my  mind." 
Thrice  did  she  suffer  during  her 
American  tour  from  ptomaine  poison- 
ing; but  "there  was  always  the  magic 
tonic  of  the  people's  applause."  She 
will  appoar  In  London  soon.  Her  new 
dance  Is  being  composed  for  her  by 
Debussy — who  will  not  finish  the  mu- 
sic until  the  end  of  February,  so  she 
will  not  be  able  to  "express"  his  mu- 
sic before  April  or  May.  She  will  re- 
visit America  at  the  end  of  this  year. 


sui";  M:ehi<?:s.  "Czardas."  Mrs  Chris- 
tine Qalbralth,  contralto,  will  sing  "My 
Heart  at  Thy  Dear  Voice,"  from  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah,"  and  "Gloria,"  by  Buzzl- 
Pcccla.  Paul  M.  Brown,  'cellist,  will 
play  Casella's  "Neapolitan  Song."  Louis 
C.  Bison  will  Jeeture. 

WEDNESDAY:  Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M., 
concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Mrs.  It.  J.  Hall  president.  Mr.  Longy 
conductor.  Salnt-Saens'  Festival  over- 
ture; Lekeu.  adagio  for  strings;  Rhene- 
Baton,  variations  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra (F.  Stuart  Mason,  pianist);  Dukas. 
overture  to  "Polyeucte  ;  Wollett  "Si- 
beria," symphonic  poem  for  saxophone 
and  orchestra  (Mrs.  Hall,  saxophone); 
Lazzari,  prelude  to  "Armor"  and  March 
for  a  Joyous  Festival.  For  notes  on  the 
program  see  leading  article. 

THURSDAY:  Checkering  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Second  concert  of  the  Flonzaley  Quar- 
tet. Haydn,  quartet  in  O  minor,  op.  74, 
No.  3;  Moor,  adagio  from  quartet,  op.  50; 
Wolf,  Italian  Serenade;  Beethoven,  quar- 
tet In  F  major  op.  59.  No.  7.  The  adagio 
by  Emanuel  Moor  will  be  played  here 
for  the  first  time.  Little  Is  known  of  his 
music  In  Boston.  Harold  Bauer  played 
his  piano  concerto  op.  57  at  a  Symphony 
concert  on  April  18,  1908.  Moor  was 
born  la  Hungary  and  educated  at  Buda- 
pest and  Vienna.  He  came  to  America 
about  1885.  and  was  musical  director  of  a 
concert  company  that  included  LI111  Leh- 
niann,  Musin  and  Franz  Rummel.  In 
New  York  he  married  a  rich  woman. 
Miss  Burke,  and  went  to  England  to 
live,  and  some  of  his  compositions  were 
brought  out  there,  but  for  some  years  he 
has  dwelt  in  Lausanne.  His  works  in- 
clude three  or  four  operas,  at  least  severn- 
symphonies,  four  violin  concertos,  con- 
certos for  'cello  and  one  for  two  'cellos, 
much  chamber  music.  5<T0  songs — he  Is 
a  voluminous  composer.  Ysay  .and 
Casaes  have  Interested  themselves  In 
making  bis  works  known.  As  long  ago 
as  1 8ST  the  late  W.  H.  Sherwood  played 
In  Boston  a  Humoreaque  by  Moor  at  a 
concert  of  "American  compositions." 

Ford  Ball,  8  P.  M.  Municipal  concert. 
Mr.  Howard  conductor.  Weber,  over- 
ture to  "Oberon";  Rubinstein,  Song  of 
the  Spberes.  from  string  quartet  op.  17; 
Mozart,  first  movement  from  symphony 
in  O  minor;  Bolzonl,  minuet  for  strings; 
Elgar.  march,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance." 
Anthony  Torello.  contrabassist,  will  play 
Vails'  Grand  Fantasle  and  his  own  ar- 
rangement pf  Botteslnl'a  Air  and  Varia- 
tions, ••slated  by  J.  A.  Baumgartner, 
pianlat.    Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 

FRIDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  p.  M.  Four- 
teenth public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor.  For 
program  see  special  notice. 

Roxbury  High  School.  8  P  M.  Muni- 
cipal chamber  concert,  given  by  Mrs. 
Ollre  Whltely  Hilton,  violinist.  Mrs. 
Anna  Howe  Hunting,  'cellist.  Mrs.  Cora 
Oonch  Brooks,  pianist,  and  F.  Morse 
Wemplo.  baritone.  Salnt-Saens.  allegro 
from  trio  In  F  major;  songs,  Schubert, 
Tho  Carrier  Pigeon;  Strauss,  The  Angles' 
Love  Message;  Foerster,  Lore  Seemeth 
Terrible:  piano  solo,  Chopin.  Fantaale 
impromptu:  Rubinstein,  andante  from 
trio  In  B  flat  major;  Schuett.  allegretto 
from  trio  In  A  minor:  'cello  solos,  Davld- 
•  ft,  Bagatelles;  Massenet,  transcription 
of  Meditation  from  "Thala":  Golter- 
mann;  Caprlcclo;  songs,  "hadwlck. 
Love's  Image ;  Barton,  Come  Away, 
Death,  from.  "Twelfth  Night";  Chamln- 
•de.  allegro  moderato  from  trio  In  A 
minor. 

SATURDAY:  symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M. 
Fourteenth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.    See  special  notloe. 
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HEINEMANN  AT  MILTON. 

The  concert  In  aid  of  the  Milton  Edu- 
cation Society  Endowment  Fund  will  be 
given  In  Milton  next  Tuesday  evening  by 
Alexander  Hetnsaiana,   the  celebrated 

lleder  singer.    The  program  will  be  as 
follows:    Schumann,  Tallsmane,  Belsa- 
xar,  Ich  grollc  nlch't.  Du  blst  wle  eine 
Blume;  Schubert.  Wohln?  Lltanel.  Erl- 
koonlg;  Loews,  Edward   Abendlled,  Die 
Lauer;  Hans  Hermann  '  Der  alte  Herr, 
Der  oede  Garten,  Drel  Wanderer. 
1    Alexander  Ludwlg  Tleck  Helnemann 
I  was  born  at  Berlin,  May  SI,  1873.  He  first 
studied  the  violin' and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  singing.    He  studied  with 
Jenny   Meyer  and  Adolf  Schulze  and 
I  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Slnga- 
■  kademle,   Berlin,  In  1S97.    He  has  sung 
|  with  great  success  In  cities  of  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  In  Paris  and 
London.    This  Is  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  he   will  slr.g  next 
Tuesday  for  the  first  time  In  the  neigh- 
I  borhood  of  Boston.   He  is  distinguished 
i  according  to  report,  for  the  eloquence 
of  his  diction.   

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
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CHORAL  UNION  CONCERT. 

Symphony  Hall  Crowded  at  the  Mid- 
Season  Performance. 


I   Symphony  Hall  was  crowded  last  night 
lor  the  eighth  mid-season  concert  of  the 
{People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston.  The 
work  of  the  soloists  and  the' chorus  of 
j 400  voices,  with   tho  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  found  fa- 
|  vor  with  the  audience. 
I   The  concert  was  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  Frederick  W.  Wodell,  and 
[was  In  two  parts.    The  first  was  from 
)  "Christoforus."  by  llhelnberger,  and  the 
second  from  "Gallia,"  by  Gounod. 

The  soloists  for  the  concert  were: 
I    Mrs.  Florence  Dunton  Brown,  soprano. 
Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  contralto. 
Clarence  B.  Shirley,  tenor. 
Karl  Cartwrlght,  baritone. 
Miss  Florence  M.  Payne,  soprano. 
Master  Raymond  Ott.  soprano. 
Herman  A.  Sbedd  was  organist  aud 
Miss  Marian  L.  Lane  was  pianist. 
I    The  14th  annual  spring  concert  of  the 
union  will  take  place  Sunday  evening, 
j  April  2J,  In  Symphony  Hal).    Tho  pro- 
gram will  consist   of   "Judas  Macca- 


Wood, 


•  SVmphor 


contralto: 


Hall.  7:80  P.  M. 
's  Choral  Union  of 
Wodell  conductor. 
Rhelnberger.  arid 
Chorus  of  100  and 
era  of  the  Boston 
Mrs.  Frances  Dun. 
Miss  Anna  Millet 
arence    B.  Shirley, 


baeus,"  by, Handel. 
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"AMERICAN" 


LIBRETTOS. 


Augustus  M  Moore,  who  died  about  a 
rtnlght  na;o,  wrote  the  English  book 


tenor;  Earl  Cartwrlghi,  baritone;  Ray- 
mond Ott,  boy  soprano;  Miss  Marlon 
Lane,  pianist;  Hermann  A.  Shedd,  or- 
ganist. 

MONDAY— Jordan  HaJl.  8:16  P.  M.  Con- 
cert of  the  Cecilia  SoeletY.  for  Cecilia 
season  subscribers  of  last  year  and  of 
the  current  year.  The  chorus,  without 
orcheatral  accompaniment.  will  sing 
theae  compositions:  Brockway.  "Wings  of 
a  Dove";  Foote.  "The  Jumblles":  Lang. 
"Wild  Brier"  (for  female  voices): 
BratMua,  "Lovo-Waltzes" ;  Franck.  the 
lM)th  Psalm;  Cornelius.  "Salamalelkum" 
Fl  dl  *0l°  by  E"rl  Cartwr,s"hl>-  Mr 
Mella,  soprano,  will  sing  two  groups  of 
songs,  accompanied  by  Muloom  Lang 
Anton  Wltek  will  play  two  groups  of 
violin  solos,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wltek. 

T I'ESDAY — Stelncrt  Hall,  8:15  P.  M..  Sec- 
ond and  last  violin  and  piano  sonata 
concert  by  David  and  Clara  Mannes. 
Urahms.  sonata  In  A  major:  Beethoven 
sonata  In  L'-flat  major;  Schumann  so- 
nata In  D  minor 

West  Roxburv  high  school.  8  P.  M. 
Municipal  concert,  William  Howard  con- 
ductor. Adam,  overture  to  "If  I  W-ev*. 
King  ;  Dcltbea.  Valse  lente  and  Plzzl- 
euio  Polka,  from  "Sylvia";  Leoncavallo.1 


Composers   wishing   to   write  the 
long-looked-for    "American"  opera 
llnd  inspiration  in  the  far  West  and 
Southwest.      Puccini     has     already  j 
passed  into  musical  history  with  his: 
'"Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  based  on 
iMr.  Belasco's  melodrama.    Now  come  [ 
Mr.  Herbert  with  his  grand  opera,  j 
which  will  soon  be  produced  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Mr.  Converse,  whose 
"Sacrifice"    will    be   produced  next} 
month  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  \ 
The  librettist  in  the  first  instance  is  I 
a   Californian,    whoso    work  should 
have    romantically    western  color. 
Mr.  Converse  la  his  own  librettist, 
and  his  subject  is  a  Mexican  inci- 
dent in  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.    It  is 
known   that  he  was  impressed  by 
"The  Rose  of  the  Rancho"  when  it 
was   performed   here,   and  perhaps 
this    play   suggested    to    him  pict- 


uresque"" scenes   and    costumes  for 
stage  effects. 

There  are  some  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  American  music  who  insist 
that  an  Indian  legend  or  tale  is  best 
suited  of  all  American  subjects  to 
j  the  stage.  Composers  who  have 
attempted  operatic  work  in  this  field 
have  not  been  successful.  Some 
who  would  like  a  story  of  Southern 
life  in  the  time  of  slavery  are  afraid 
that  a  heroic  negro  would  not  win 
the  sympathies  of  an  audience. 
There  are  sensitive  persons  who  ob- 
ject to  Othello  the  Moor  with  Desde- 
mona;  but  they  applaud  the  wild 
Amonasro  in  "Aida."  Several  sub- 
jects have  been  suggested:  old  Creole 
life  in  New  Orleans,  New  York  in 
the  days  of  the  Knickerbockers; 
episodes  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
tragic  incidents  in  early  New  Eng- 
land. Delius,  an  Englishman  of 
German  parentage,  has  composed 
opera  based  on  one  of  Cable's 
stories;  there  are  operettas 
'with  Knickerbockers  for  characters; 
there  are  short  serious  operas  with 
Revolutionary  characters;  Kelley, 
Surrette  and  others  have  chosen 
New  England  subjects,  and  Walter 
Damrosch,  an  American  by  adop- 
tion, wrote  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  a 
tragic  opera,  which  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Boston.  No  one  of  the 
pertous  operas  has  been  successful, 
bnd  few  of  the  operettas  with  these 
subjects  have  met  with  marked  pop- 
ular favor. 

The  reason  why  the  three  com- 
posers first  mentioned  were  attract- 
ed by  Calif ornian-Mexican  life  is 
easy  to  see:  operas  based  on  this 
subject  admit  of  a  spectacular  dis- 
play in  scenery  and  in  costumes. 
The  characters  seem  more  remote 
and  foreign.  There  is  the  illusion 
of  romanticism,  there  is  less  of 
every-day  life.  The  music  requires 
sharply  denned  rhythms  and  brill- 
iant color.  Opera  is  for  the  eye,  not 
only  for  the  ear.  Above  all,  there 
must  be  action,  and  action  in  opera 
is  more  romantic  and  thrilling  when 
it  occurs  In  scenes  that  are  un- 
familiar to  the  great  majority  of  the 
audience. 

"ine  maesiros  masterpiece' 
Given  for  First  Time  in  City 
at  Boston  Theatre. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  .Maestro's  Mas- 
terpiece," a  play  In  a  prologue  and  two 
acts  by.  Edward  Locke.  Produced  by 
Arthur  llatumerstein.  Gaetano  Merola, 
conductor. 

PROLOGUE.  ^'i 

.t.isef  Pulaski  Samuel  S  Schneler 

T.  resea  Hulaskl.MIss  Ethel  Dp  Fre  Houston 

Maria  Pulaski  Mme.  Maria  Pamparl 

Tony  Petronlnl  Leonid  Samoloff 

*  i  ;.••.!•«,.»   Duval  Im.i1. -rick   W.  Peters 

Jacques  Baron  Angelo  Soracco 

PLAY. 

Father  Pulaski  Samuel  S.  Scfcneier 

Mother  Pulaski.  Miss  Ethel  De  Fre  Houston 

Antonio  Petronlnl  Leonid  Sttmoloff 

Georges  Duval.   Frederick  VV.  Peters 

Frederlels   MrKa>  Andrea  Sarto 

Freddy.  Jr  Count  Enzo  Bozzano 

Helena  Maslova  Miss  Alleen  Flaven 

Mary  Redding  Mlss  Edith  M.  Somes 

Jacques  Baron  Angelo  Soracco 

This  play  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  singers  in  excerpts  from 
operas.     There  was  a  large  orchestra 
wliich    played    Tchalkowsky's  Marche 
Slav;    the   Dance   of   the   Hours  from 
"La  Gioconda"  and  the  Meditation  from 
"Thais."    The  operatic  excerpts  were 
as    follows:    "O    Patria    Mia"  from 
"Aida";  duet  "Ora  Soave"  from  "An-: 
drea  Chenler";  "Di  Frovenza"  from  "Lai 
Travlata"  duet  for  tenor  and  baritone! 
from  "La  Forza  del  Destlno":  barcarolle 
from  "Contes  d'   Hoffmann";  and  the! 
Sextet  from  "Lucia."    Mr.  Merola  was  ] 
represented  as  a  composer:    Reverie  for  i 
Velio  solo";  "The  Polus  Monk"  for  bass.  ! 
"The  Mighty  Monarch"  and  the  finale  ; 
ensemble  "Liberty  Triumphant." 

The  orchestral  selections  and  the 
singers  were  warmly  applauded  by  ai 
large  audience.  Miss  Somes  was 
obliged  to  repeat  the  barcarolle,  and 
the  sextet  from  "Lucia"  was  rede- 
manded. 

Mr.  Sarto,  the  baritone,  whose  make-  j 
up  recalled   the  familiar  face  of  Mr.  | 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  has  a  voice  of  fine! 
quality  nnd   he  showed  the  results  of 
good  training  and  natural  taste.  Mr. 
Bozzano   has  a   sonorous   bass.     Miss  ' 
Pamparl    sang   the   aria   from  "Aida"' 
l  with  the  emotional  Intensity  of  a  young 
:  Italian.    Mr.  Samoloff  has  a  voice  that 
Is  worthy  of  further  study.    Last  even- 
ing  his  tones  were  as  projectiles  The 
I  orchestra,  somewhat  boisterous  in  a«v 


al  the  I 


shreds  nmt  patches.  It  has  a  sub-title: 
"A  play  of  grand  opera  life."  ami  the 
audience  la  supposed   to   bo  made  »c-  ] 
'attainted    with    Hi*    behavior   of    sreat  I 
I  artists  In  private  life.  It  should  bo  said  | 
I  without  delay  thut  this  life  Is  most  de- 
corous  When  opera  singers  are  together 
for  s.H-tal  purposes  In  a  studio,  one  asks 

•  not)  er  polltelv  for  a  son*;  no  one  rc- 
I  quires  urging;  each  one  Is  applauded 
I  bv  the  other?,  and  at  times  they  all  tn- 
i  lulev  In  ensemble.  There  Is  no  hack- 
le 'tine    no  slander:  drinking  Is  confined 

I  t    a  siass  or  two  of  champagne :  and  the 

party  breaks  up  at  an  early  hour. 
I     The  play  has  a  plot  and  also  dia- 
M.     im.,vs;<'   is  a   ro'.ish  com- 
Dosor     In  the  prologue   he  and   his  | 
wife  are  disturbed  by  the  conduct  of 
kTeresca.   their  daughter.     She  Is  an j' 
I  opera  singer  mid  has  been  commanded 
Ulo  alng  before  the  Queen,  probably  the 
Mate  Queen  Victoria,  for  her  portrait 
lis  on  the  parlor  wall.    Although  Te re- 
set's parents  and  the  manager  beg  her 
'4  to  sing  at  the  opera  house,  she  sends 
!n   her   resignation.     And  why?     Be-  . 
cause  she  loves  a  Russlyi,  roor  but  of 
I  a  noble  nature. 

The  father  cannot  brook  the  Idea  of 
her  marrying  one  of  Poland's  oppres- 
sors Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  to 
Introduce  the  song  of  Thaddeus: 
•«Wh»n  the  fair  land  of  Poland  was, 
ploughed  bv  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless 
Invader  with  might":  but  the  father  is 
a    composer,   not    a   tenor.  Teresea 

•  leaves  the  house  and  her  father  curses 
her  and  begs  God  to  strike  him  blind 
If  he  ever  sees  her  again.  The  other 
characters  in  the  prologue  are  a 'cello 

1  plaver  who  wishes  to  be  a  tenor,  a 
real  tenor  who  is  well  aware  of  his 
proficiency  and  commercial  worth,  and 
i  a  distracted  manager. 

This    domestic    tragedy    occurred  in 
I  February.   1S90.   according  to  the  pro- 
I  cram    Nineteen  years  elapse,  while  the 
1  orchestra   plays    "The    Dance   of  ihe 
Hour«"    The  curtain  rises  on  a  studio 
In  New  York.    The  month  is  October,  I 
as  In  Poes  ••rialume."  and  there  is  a 
parte  in  McKay's  studio.    This  McKay 
was'  an    onera   singer,   remarkable  as 
Germonl.  but  he  left  the  stage  to  be  a 
painter,  for  he  disliked  a  roving  life. 
The  Polish  composer  and  his  wire  are 
among  the  guests.    She  has  been  blind 
for  a  month,  but  her  husband  is  not 
I  aware  of  it  until  the  end  of  the  act  for 
'the  sake  of  a  pathetic  curtain. 

The  .laughter  4s  dead.  The  once  fa- 
mous tenor  is  now  an  ex-tenor,  but  he 
kindly  consents  to  join  in  the  sextet 
from  -Lucia."  The  'cello  player  is  now 
a  ereat  tenor  and  he  is  in  love  with  a 
prima  donna.  Helena  loves  the  artist  s 
son  a  bass  without  visible  or  otherwise 
audible  occupation.  Little  Helena,  who 
plays  the  'cello,  wishes  that  he  would 
bestir  himself,  and  this  makes  his  father 
laugh  Mr.  Pulaski,  the  composer,  in  his 
anger  at  his  daughter,  had  destroyed 
the  manuscript  of  his  masterpiece,  an 
opera,  but  in  this  act  it  comes  back  to 
him  words  and  music.  In  the  second 
and  last  act  selections  from  the  master- 
piece are  heard. 

The  dialogue  is  artless.  One  of  the 
characters  says  to  the  little  girl:  "Your 
mother  was  the  finest  woman  I  ever 
knew  "  She  answers  mournfully:  I 
never  saw  her."  And  the  artist  is  at 
once  requested  to  sing  "Di  Provenza. 

It  mav  again  be  said  that  the  singers 
and  orchestra  were  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. 

'PIPE  OF  DESIRE'  REPEATED. 


"Pagliacci"  Included  in  Double  Bill 
at  Opera  House.  ,  ? 

 0*  ■ 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Double 
bill  of  "The  Pipe  of  Desira"  and  "Pag- 
Uacci."  The  casts: 

"THE  PIPE  OF  DESIRE." 

.  .   Mr.  Martin 

{TJiSL ...Miss  Dereyne 
tJ.  om'  Oii> ."  ....Mr.  Blanchart 
' '  •    svioh ....  Miss  Fisher 

Flr«>  I'mlinV •'•  Miss  Swartz 

J  pir.t  salamander  ".'  Mr-  Strocsco 

First  GnoSe"  .  .  .V  Mr.  Fornar! 

"PAGLIACCI." 

^i~?r    Mr.  .Zenatello 

 t '.  Mr  Scottl 

£2zi   Mr.  Fornari 

iYgV'V   .  .  Mr.  Glaccone 

There  was  sufficient  variety  in  the 
program  at  the  Opera  House  last  even- 
I  ing  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  most  catho- 
lic audience.  But  It  happily  occurerd  that 
I  "The  Pipe  of  Desire"  preceded  "Pag-, 
Hard."  else  would  lovers  of  melody  and, 
dramatic  emphasis  have  been  disap-! 
pointed  by  a  marked  anti-climax.  Re- 
Ipeateo  attendance  at  Mr.  Converse's 
[opera  Is  not  calculated  to  reveal  to  the 
(auditor  hidden  lyrical  beauties  in  a  well 
|  orchestrated  score,  nor  to  dispel  the  im- 
I'pression  created  by  the  first  perform- 
1  enoe.  Somehow  there  seems  to  he  a 
flack  of  harmony  between  the  libretto 
land  the  music,  and  this,  probably,  ac- 
licounts  for  the  discordancy  in  the  whole. 
{The  fabie  is  Arcadian  in  its  revery, 
Tj»hl!e  the  nvisic  is  generally  Bacchana- 
lllan  in  "motif."  The  result  of  the  com. 
Urination  is  wanting  In  harmonious  unity. 
J"  Mr.  Martin  and  Miss  Dereyne  strug- 
gled valiantly  with  the  score  and  suc- 
«eded  verv  .  re<jit3blv     Still  there  was 


orchestral  "auses  of  tho  opera. 

"1'aellm'i '"   was    idnilrably  acted  and 
uniformly  well  suiiir     Not  Infrequently 
Leoncavallo's  opera  Is  interpreted  after 
a  fashion  which  sacrifices  lyrical  beauty 
of   rendition  to  the  portrayal  of  deep 
dramatic  irony.    The  cast  last  evening 
evinced  a  slight  tendency  toward  this 
Injudicious  selection.    Yet  the  result  was 
nol  discouraging.  Mr.  Seoul's  tones  are 
mellow  and  he  Is  possessed  of  sufficient 
I'-oglc  depth  to  convince.    The  medium 
of  his  voice  Is  stable  and  not  wanting  In 
the  basic  element  that  makes  for  sta- 
bility In  rendition.   In  the  upper  register 
\  lie  IS  not  so  successful.   Mr.  Zenatello' s 
I  Canto  Is  creditably  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, save  for  na  appreciable  lack  of 
'•  resonance  In  the  lower  tones  and  a  slight 
nasal  diction  In  the  upper  register.  Miss 
Dereyne  knows  how  to  sing.  She  has  a 
pleasing  voice,  limited  In  nange  and  vol. 
ume.  but  well  marshalled  in  tones  and 
generally  under  perfect  control. 
Both  operas  were  sumptuously  mounted. 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

Billie    Burke's    Wild    West  Gives 
Thrilling  Act.  ,  , 


There  are  those  who  say  the  wild  and 
wooly  West  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  that 
the  cowboy  Is  no  more  and  that  pict- 
uresque America  is  becoming  a  memory. 
Let  them  go  to  see  Billie  Burkes 
Wild  West  In  Frontier  Days  and  forget, 
the  rashness 'of  these  statements. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Crane  and  an  able  com-, 
pany  dispensed  laughter  generously  In 
a  very  realistic  sleeping  car  farce.  Any- 
one who  has  experienced  a  night  in  a 
sleeper  will  be  vividly  reminded  by  this. 

Will  Fox  is  not  only  the  originator  of 
"comedy  trick  playing  piano  acts,"  but 
Is  an  excellent  comedian.  His  stories 
were  good  and  well  pointed. 

A  tabloid  musical  comedy,  "The  Lead- 
ing Lady,"  with  Mercedes  Lorenz  In 
the  title  part,  was  well  staged  and  cos- 
tumed. Miss  Lorenz  has  a  charming 
personality,  and  the  song  in  which  she 
and  the  chorus  kicked  footballs  out 
Into  the  audience  caused  much  excite- 
ment and  fun. 

The  Three  Mascagnos,  European  nov- 
elty acrobats,  performed  in  street  clothes 
with  remarkable  agility.  A!  and  Fannie 
!  Stedman  gave  a  varied  program  of  song 
I  and  dance  which  pleased  the  audience. 
'  Bob  Sandberg  and  James  Lee  in  songs, 
parodies  and  much  very  small  talk  made 
their  first  appearance  here. 

For  the  first  time  in  Boston  "Daylight" 
motion  pictures  were  shown.  These  are 
so  called  by  reason  of  the  house  being 
fully  lighted  while  the  pictures  are 
thrown  upon  the  sheet.  They  seem  a 
bit  less  vivid,  less  clean-cut  than  in 
the  old  way.  This  may  be  remedied 
later. 

Ward  and  Curran  -were  wai  mly  wel- 
{  coined  by  many  who  knew  them  of  old. 
I  They  appeared  in  the  same  "comedy 
I  classic."  "The  Terrible  Judge,"  and 
I  were,  in  their  own  particular  way,  side- 
|  splittlngly  funny. 

I  On  the  whole  it  is  as  well  balanced 
i  a  program  as  has  been  given  this  sea- 
son. There  is  something  for  every  one 
I  to  enjoy  and  much  that  Is  of  more  than 
I  usual  excellence. 


imt'einatlon  Filigree  and  cadenza  work 
"  not  tempt  him.  He  Is  always  the 
reverent  apostle,  and  by  this  token  his 
plavrng  is  the  more  masterful.  Mrs}. 
Wltek  accompanied  him. 

The  calibre,  breadth  and  power  of 
her  voice  mark  Mme.  Mells  as  an  opera 
stneer  Last  evening  she  displayed 
these  qualities.  The  selections  from 
••Tosca"  and  •'Manama  Butterfly"  were 
sung  with  her  usual  tragic  Impressive-' 
nis?  Meyerbeer's  Barcarolle  became 
„rw.",atlc  The  whole  being  of  tho  worn-, 
an  was  alive  with  histrionic  force,  but 
this  and  musicianship  are  two  different 

things.    I 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Balkan  Princess," 
a  musical  play  in  a  prologue  and  two 
acts,  book  by  Frederick  Lonsdale  and  I 
Frank  Curzon,  lyrics  by  Paul  A.  Rubens  l 
and  Arthur  Wlmperls.  Chief  persons  in 
the  cast:  V.  . 

The  Grand  Duke  Sercius.  .Robert  Warwick 

Count  Hoethy  W.  T.  Carleton 

Max    Helm    (alias   "Prince    Boris  of 

Motalla")   Joseph  Herb ert 

Blatz  (his  confederate)  Teddy  v\>ebb 

Henri    Herbert  Corthell 

Miigda   MaV  Boley 

OiH    Marie  Rose 

sSoHa   Vida  Whitmore 

Princess  Stephanie  of  Balarla ........  . 

Louise  Gunning 


Ecuador  would  in  the  event  of  t 
sale  be  provided  with  funds  for  i 
against  Peru.  No  country  would  buy 
tho  islands  solely  for  aesthetic  or  even 
Oomtoerctal  reasons.  Rut  the  volcanic 
debris  in  the  ocean  will  have  romantu 
interest  by  reason  of  splendor  of  name 
and  mystery  of  remoteness,  and  ttWTC 
are  some  who  would  rather  have  writ- 
ten O'Brien's  line  than  ho  owner  of 
all  the  islands  and  lord  of  their  in- 
habitants. 

PIANO  AND  VIOLIN  RECITAL. 


■ 


Clara  and  David  Mannes  Give 
lightful  Sonata  Program. 


De- 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

"My  Friend  from  Dixie"  Given  with 
Real  Southern  Cast. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE — "My  Friend; 
from  Dixie,"  a  three-act  musical  com-; 
edy  by  J  Leubrie  Hill.  Cast: 
•Tasper  Green  ^f^iffffl 

Hm  Jaelfson  Lee .' .' ."  i .' Richard  W.  Snellen 
Jim  JacKson  l«   .  .Julia  Gklion 

f^hlna  Lee :::::::      Maml*  Carter 

8  ,ht"„ ^ '  Hat  tie  Akers 

^f™»,^ne   .Mayme  Butler: 

Clementine   ^  ..  Brow,i 

5hi  le1?™"6 "v. George T  Price?  Jr 

I^JTonBrow.  '«t«? 

rimmie  Moon  1  mnle  "ay 

THE  GALAPAGOS. 


By  PHILIP  HALE- 
Clara  and  David  Mannes  of  New 
York  gave  the  second  sonata  recital 
(piano  and  violin)  of  their  third  sea- 
son last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 
hall  was  filled  with  an  Interested  au- 
dience. The  program  was  as  follow*. 
Brahms,  Sonata  in  A  major,  op.  101); 
Beethoven,  Sonata  in  E  flat  major,  op.  I 
12.   No.   3;    Schumann,   Sonata  In  u 

"There  a^e  ""sonata  recitals"  that  strike 
terror  to  the  stoutest  soul.  Freder  ck 
Lamond,  for  example,  an  inflexible 
Scottish  pianist,  is  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing -Beethoven  sonata  recitals.  some 
selsons  ago  he  visited  Boston  and 
played  four  or  five  sonatas  by  Beetho- 
ven in  a  row  and  in  a  merciless  manner. 
The  recitals  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  are 
better  arranged.  Their  programs  are 
not  too  long,  and  the  compositions 
chosen  are  well  contrasted.  Neverthe- 
less it  might  he  more  agreeable  to  the 
average  audience  If  only  two  sonatas 
were  Played  with  an  intermediate  group 
of  piano  or  violin  pieces. 

The  program  last  night  was  partic- 
ularly well  arranged  for  a  concert  of 
this  kind.  The  sonata  by  Brahms  was 
the  one  sometimes  known  as  the 
"Thun"  sonata,  the  one  about  which 
Wldmann  wrote  a  sentimental  poem. 
U  is  among  Brahms's  most  amiable 
works  with  it's  suave  melodies  and 
occasional  suggestions  of  Hungarian 
musical  sentiment  and  expression.  The 
hearer  listening  to  the  first  movement 
wonders  whether  Brahms's  chief  theme 
will  at  last  frankly  take  the  shape  ol  . 
Walther's  Prize  Song.  The  third  move- 
ment in  its  original  form  was  less 
concise  Beethoven's  sonata  with  its] 
fine  adagio  and  gay  rondo  finale 
served  as  an  excellent  transition  to 
the  feverish  sonata  of  Schumann. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Mannes  have  played  to- 
gether so  much  that  their  ensemble  is 
characterized   by   phrasing  that   seems  [ 


CECILIA  SOCIETY  CONUhKI. 

Work  of  Two  Soloists  Attracts  in- 
terest of  Audience.  ^    C> , 

The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Fiedler,  con- 
ductor,  gave   a  concert  last   night  in 

Tdan  SSth     Psalms"  li- 

va2C  Three  Hungarian  Dances,  Brahms- 
V  Mme  Carmen-Mells  sang  these 

joach  m.  Mme.Cir„  M  rbeer;  -Viss; 
songs:     Barc,  ,  bei  dl  vedieirto." 

11  T^Pp°rog  "am  "was  thoroughly ^  enjoy- 

•  vedfdPPnot  emphasize  Hermann  Kleins 

worshippers.   The  >  ^  ^ 

not  its"  e ned  by  the  appearance  of  the 

«ini^      The    Judicious    balance  of 

801  .  ,i,»  blending  of  the  voices  and  a 
|  Parts,   he  blending  o        ^  worfc  q{ 

society  especially  noteworthy  in 
.L  'pS"  by  Franck  and  In  the 
■Wings  of  a  pove"  by  Broekway  The 
form»r  was  given  with  breadth  and; 
fervor  the  latter  with  fine  finish. 

r^liiiin  was  a  follower  of  Liszt  and 
a  champ  on  ofwagner.  His  "Barber  of 
Rafidad"  was  a  failure  when  produced 
m  wtimaT  It  was  later  a  success  in  | 
nreTden  and  other  European  cities.  The, 
KS»»,    With   Mr.    Cartwrigh t's; 

was  an  interesting  number.  Tho 
excerpt  however,  points  to  cantata 
rather   han  operatic  part-writing^ 

Mr  Wltek  played  with  the  Judgment 
and  muslclanly  feeling  of  one  who  sum- 
mons music  in  reverence  This  high 
^"ousness  Is  as  compelling  as  It  is 
artistic  Mr  Wltek  presupposes  excel- 
fency  of  phrasing,  technic  and  tone  I. 


There  is  talk  again  of  the  United 
States  acquiring  the  Galapagos,  and 
there  are  some  who  maintain  that  the 
acquisition  is  necessary  on  account  o£ 
the  Panama  canal.    The  name  has  a,  c 

romantic  sound,  as  that  of  Mesopo-,  the  spontaneous  thought  of  tlie  two,  and 
tamia  pronounced  by  her  beloved  pas- [by  a   full  appreciation  of  p.oportion. 

tor  filled  the  soul  of  the  old  lady  with 

a  holy  joy;  and  the  name  appealed  to 

Fitz  James  O'Brien— witness  two  lines 

of  his  "Wharf  Rat": 

"And  down  through  the  tortuous  lane 
a  sailor  comes  singing  along, 

And  a  girl  In  the  Gallipagos  isles  is 
the  burden  of  his  song." 
When  O'Brien  wrote  this  poem— it 

was  first  published  in  Vanity  Fair 
about  fifty  years  ago— these  islands 

j  knew    no    inhabitants    except  huge 

'  turtles,  now  and  then  a  marooned 
sailor,  convicts  sent  from  the  coast, 
or  some  desperate  runaway.  Her- 
man Melville  gave  a  vivid  account 
of  the  awful  desolation  of  the  huge 
ash  heaps  in  one  of  his  Piazza 
Tales,  "The  Encantadas";  a  title  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards 
believed  these  wastes  were  enchanted 


There  was  much  applause. 

The  hall  is  admirably  planned  for  such 
concerts  Intimate  relationship  is  at 
once  established  between  the  players 
and  the  hearers,  and  the  music  is  fo*j 
once  Justly  described  as  chamber  musici 

GIVES  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Boston  Orchestral  Club.  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Hall,  president;  Georges 
Longy  conductor,  gave  a  concert  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Saint-Saens,  ouverture  de 
believed  tnese  wastes  Fete:     Lekeu.     Adagio     for  »*™ss^ 

and  sailors  swore  that  this  or  that  one ,  Rhene-Baton.  variations  for  : P>«£  a» 
of  the  islands  had  the  trick  of  disap- ,  orchestra  (pianist.  L.  fctuart 

=  «m.  !  Dukas,  overture  to 

pcaring  for  a  time. 
The  Galapagos— for  O'Brien  spelled 


after  the  old  manner— known  on  the 
map  of  Ortelius  in  1570  as  "Insulae  dej 
los  Galopegos,"  were  first  visited  by 
freebooters  and  whalers.  Long  after- 
ward scientific  explorers,  as  Darwin,) 
found  the  islands  rich  in  birds  andj 
reptiles  that  showed  the  effect  of  long 
isolation,  for  it  is  believed  that  there) 


"polyeucte";  Wool- 
i»tt    -mherla"  for  saxophone  and  or- 

1  m  Boston  for  the  first  time 

^aint-Saens'  overture  was  written  tor 
the inauguration  of  the  Oceanography 
Museum  at  Monte  Carlo  last  spring  A 
Commentator  has  discovered  all l  sorts  o 
tv,inc-s  in  this  overture,  from  the  w°n 
things  m  tn's,  surface  by  deep- 

ders  brougni  up  anerv 
sea  dredging  to  the  beauty  of  the  angry 
waves-  from  contemplation  of  the  Kra 
ken  Moby  Dick,  the  great  white  squid. 
,  cats  ana  goats  u«vC  ■■"■and"  other  strange  inha°"^tsov°l 
The  chief  exports  have  been| ocean  to  ^^J^T^  The 

unprejudiced  hearer  finds  that  the  over- 
ture  is  deftly  made  and  sonorous  but 
ii  without  salient  themes,  without  plctur- 
so  hides.  I  without  sane  •.  music  that  Is 

A  dispatch  from  Lima  states  that  je^uely  ^-'^'^^YorgoTtln. 
the  Peruvians  look  unkindly  on  the  I    gongp  by  Khene  Baton  w-ere  sung 
ronosed  sale  of  the  .s-m,«««.  forli..^..   a™   at  a   Lonpy  concert. 


was  never  any  connection  by  land  be-j 
tween  the  islands  and  the  coast.  Stlllj 
later  an  American  settled  on  one  of 
the  islands  allured  by  hope  of  gain. 
Then  there  were  the  convicts  herded 
on  Chatham  island  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  police  commissioner  and 
his  men.  The  tortoises  which  gave 
the  islands  the  name  — the  Spanish 
word  Galapago  is  accented  on  th4 
second  syllable— began  to  diminish 
but  dogs,  cats  and  goats  have  in 
creased 

guano  and  orchilla  moss;  also  rum 
and  molasses,  which  go  well  together 
also  hides 


some 
The 


ie  details  are  not  Ingenious;  In  a  word, 
the  music  shows  poverty  of  thought  and 
Invention.  There  are  tinkling  moments. 

The  overture  of  Dukas,  a  much  earl- 
ier composition,  is  solidly  built  and 
well  orchestrated,  but  it  has  little  in- 
dividuality nor  would  It  put  an  audi- 
ence in  the  mood  for  Corneille's  trag- 
edy. Woollett's  symphonic  poem,  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  Hall,  was  inspired  by  a 
page  In  which  Tolstoi  pictures  prison- 
ers painfully  making  their  way  to 
Siberia,  while  eome  sing  to  rouse  droop- 
ing spirits  and  others  remember  the 
gypsies  dancing  by  night  In  city  res- 
taurants. It  is  not  a  deliberately  im- 
portant work;  it  might  be  called  a 
frank  appeal  to  the  audience;  but  it 
has  a  directness  and  a  savage  vulgarity 
that  are  effective. 

Mrs.  Hall  gaVe  distinction  to  the 
saxophone  solo  by  her  performance, 
which  by  its  technical  proficiency  and 
expressive  force  well  deserved  the 
hearty  applause  that  followed.  Laz- 
zarl's  prelude  to  the  opera  "Amor"  Is 
another  example  of  fine  Instrumenta- 
tion that  clothes  a  weak  and  poorly 
nourished  body;  while  the  "Festival, 
March"  is  of  a  paltry  nature  In  all 
respects. 

The  features  of  the  evening  were  Le- 
keu's  Adagio  and  Mrs.  Hall's  Incidental 
saxophone  solo.  Lekeu's  early  death 
cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted.  He  died 
before  his  thoughts  were  clarified,  be- 
fore he  had  learned  the  great  secret  of 
rejection;  but  he  had  a  highly  poetic  In- 
dividuality and  in  his  music  are  the 
glamour  and  the  sombre  thoughts  con- 
cerning nature  and  death  that  we  are 
eccustomed  to  associate  with  the  Kelt. 

The  Adagio  Is  not  wholly  admirable; 
hut  the  greater  part  of  It  is  eloquent, 
and  there  Is  no  taint  of  bombast. 

It  might  be  aald  of  the  other  compo- 
sitions In  general  that  the  instrumenta- 
tion was  more  interesting  than  the 
purely  musical  contents.  The  orchestra 
Played  much  better  than  at  the  preced- 
ing concert  of  last  season.  There  was  a 
large  audience. 


MME.  GAY  AS  CARMEN. 


Audience  Enthusiastic  Over  Produc- 
tion at  Opera  Houae. 


«do:.'.7.£;42v:: 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Bizet's' 
•  Carmen."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

 Mr.  Zenntello 

■ft  Mr.  Baklanoff 

 Mr.  Dovaux 

 .  j**.*. Mr.  Qiaccooe 

^'c",a..  Ml.a  KIsSs 

This  opera  possesses  every  element 
calculated  .  fo>  divert  the  most  Jaded 
spectator.  It  Is  pleasing  even  when  It 
has  not  the  finish  with  which  It  Is  done 
at  this  house  and  when  the  title  part  Is 
not  performed  by  an  actress  who  posi- 
tively exudes  "personality."  But  when 
l  he  part  of  Carmen  Is  surrounded  by 
the  Immense  Impertinence  which  Mme. 
'-Jay  employs  In  It  the  opera  becomes 
ibsorblng. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  large  audience 
vhlch  had  gathered  to  see  her  do  It, 
Ime.  Gay  last  night  vented  every  1m- 
ulse—  and  she  had  one  oftener  than 
sual— to  do  the  unexpected,  the  daring, 
ie  comic  act  which  would  draw  a 
lUgh,  In  or  out  of  place.  She  was  In, 
Igh  spirits  and  In  exceptionally  fine 
olce;  she  aroused  continual  enthusl- 
sm. 

Mr.  Zcnatello  spoiled  much  of  Don 
use's  music  In  the  first  act  by  his  tn- 
I -curacy  In  pitch.  The  other  impersona- 
jona  of  last  night's  cast  are  all  famll- 
lr  here. 

lit  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
I  speak  In  detail  of  one  of  the  minor 
len.es,  that  of  the  smugglers  In  the 
\-.ond  act.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  from 
y  opera  a  subordinate  episode  which 
parried  off  with  similar  animation  and 
II,  both  In  action  and  song.    It  won 
t  night  the  applause  it  so  well  de- 
zed. 


BY  FLONZALEV 


I       By  PHI  MP  HALE. 

The  Flonzalcy  quartet  gave  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  Its  fourth  series  last 
nig  hi  In  Chlckcrlng  Hall.  The  program 
Wis  as  follows:  Haydn,  quartet  In  O 
rnino.-,  op.  74,  No.  3;  E.  Moor,  Adagio 
from  quartet,  up.  30;  Wolf.  Italian  Sere- 
nade; Beethoven,  quartet  In  F  major, 
op.  59,  No.  1.  ( 

There  was  not  n  vacant  seat  In  the 
ball  and  many  Mood.  This  was  not  a 
Concert  given  by  sonic  famous  prima 


crs  were  not  assisted  by  a  pianist  or 
singer  of  great  reputation.  The  hall  was 
crowded  because  the  fame  of  the  Flpn- 
zaley  Quartet  has  steadily  grown  in 
Boston  since  the  night  the  players  came 
here  for  the  first  time,  modestly,  un- 
heralded, almost  unknown. 

Messrs.  Betti,  Pochon,  ^  Ara  and 
d'Archambeau  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
appreciation  of  their  art  as  shown  by 
the  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences 
this  season.  Mr.  de  Coppet,  who  founded 
this  quartet,  and  maintained  it,  at  first 
for  his  own  delight  and  that  of  his 
friends,  may  now  be  well  jpleased.  His 
judgment,  taste,  shown  in  the  selection 
of  players  and  in  the  untiring  prepara- 
lion  for  the  present  brilliant  results,^ 
will  long  be  remembered  and  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The  Adagio  by  Emanuel  Moor,  a 
Hungarian  by  birth,  was  heard  here 
for  the  first  time.  A  few  seasons  ago 
Mr.  Bauer  played  a  piano  concerto  by 
Moor  at  a  Symphony  concert,  and  his 
music  did  not  leave  a  favorable  im- 
pression; but  Moor  has  composed 
many  works,  and  the  interest  shown 
in  him  by  Messrs.  Ysaye  and  Casals 
prevented  judicious  amateurs  from 
condemning  him  after  one  hearing. 
The  Adagio  Is  the  work  of  no  ordi- 
nary musician.  It  has  true  individu- 
ality. It  does  not  betray  the  Influ- 
ence of  any  modern  school  or  any 
{particular  composer.  It  leads  one  to 
think  of  Moor  as  living  apart  from 
others,  dreaming  his  own  dreams, 
busied  with  his  own  musical  salva- 
tion, indifferent  toward  Strauss  or 
llegcr,  not  mindful  of  what  the  French 
are  doing. 

I  The  concerto  played  by  Mr.  Bauer 
was  exceedingly  long  and  exceedingly 
thick.  This  Adagio  has  depth,  and  it 
rises  to  a  spiritual  height.  The  music 
is  solidly  constructed,  but  not  on  aca- 
demic ground.  The  harmonization  is 
unusual,  often  beautiful,  always  im- 
pressive. The  themes  have  distinction 
and  warmth,  but  the  treatment  of 
them  Is  more  remarkable  than  tt)6 
themes  themselves.  The  purist  might 
say  that  .the  sections  of  this  Adagio 
1  are  not  firmly  united,  but  his  objec- 
tion would  be  hardly  tenable. 

There  i«  a  sense  of  cohesion;  a  feel- 
ing of  continuity;  the  Adagio  seems  a 
complete  and  rounded  whole,  rarely 
beautiful,  without  taint  of  materialism; 
music  that  is  ideal  yet  human;  music 
that  Is  profoundly  eloquent;  music  that 
inspires  "a  deep  fit  of  devotion  and  a 
profound  contemplation  of  the  first 
composer." 

Concerning  the  performance  of  the  va- 
rious compositions,  what  shall  be  said 
that  has  not  already  been  saij  after 
the  concerts  of  this  unique  quartet?  The 
program  tested  the  versatility  of  the 
players  in  expression.  The  character, 
the  style  of  the -performance  was  suited 
in  turn  to  each  composition.  The  music 
of  Beethoven  was  not  played  In  the 
Hptrit  that  made  the  quartet  or  Haydn 
so  delightful;  nor  was  the  gaiety  of 
Haydn  the  gaiety  of  Hugo  Wolf.  For 
onoe  Wolfs  Serenade  was  Italian  In  Its 
lightness,  grace  and  amorous  song. 

It  was  In  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
however,  that  the  genius  of  tho  Flon- 
zalcy quartet  was  displayed  In  fulness 
and  splendor.  There  has  long  been  a 
curious  superstition  that  only  Germans 
can  play  the  music  of  Beethoven  and 
hear  him  with  perfect  understanding. 
This    superstition    has    been  confined 


Boston,  but  the  composer  is  best  known 
Jure  by  bis  "Salami.?,"  which  has  been 
rung  several  times  by  the  Apollo  Club. 
He  Is  a  thoroughly  equipped  musician. 
Ijvho  has  played  the  piano,  taught,  con- 
dueled  and  composed,  always  In  a  highly 
respectable  manner.  He  has  his  reward, 
for  he  has  been  named  Professor  and 
sits  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin.  "My 
darling,  what  wouldst  thou  have  more?" 

And  this  new  composition  is  highly 
respectable,  professorial,  senatorial.  The 
themes  are  clearly  defined  and  con- 
trasted, now  vigorous,  now  suave.  The 
harmonization  Is  not  too  old-fashioned 
and  not  too  new-fangled.  The  thematic 
development  shows  sound  technical 
knowledge.  The  instrumentation  Is  solid, 
varied,  free  from  extravagance.  Every- 
thing is  as  it  should  be  in  the  best  of 
works  by  a  highly  respectable  and  re- 
spected professor.  The  ears  of  the  hear- 
ers are  at  times  soothed,  at  times 
roused,  never  annoyed  or  stabbed  by 
unaccustomed  sounds.  The  sitter  In  the 
seat  of  the  scornful  must  admit  that 
"To  a  Drama"  Is  the  work  of  a  worthy 
composer;  but  he  has  no  curiosity  to 
know  whether  Prof.  Gernsheim  had  an;.- 
particular  drama  in  mind,  and  If  a 
drama  did  suggest  the  music  he  has 
no  curiosity  to  see  it.  For  there  is  no 
inspiration  in  this  music.  It  is  ■care- 
fully made,  neatly  put  in  a  package, 
tied  so  that  it  will  not  become  undone 
and  handed  to  the  customer  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow.  And  yet  this  music- 
is  not  unpleasant  to  hear,  and  in  the 
midst  of  Reger's  variations  there  was  a 
kindly,  yes,  appreciative  thought  of 
Prof.  Gernsheim,  senator  in  Berlin. 

For  the  variations  of  Max  Reger  on 
a  little  inoffensive  18th  century  theme 
»f  J.  A.  Hiller  arc  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  I  know  of  no  music,  mod- 
ern or  ancient,  that  Is  more  exasperat- 
ing and  more  tiring.  In  all  of  Reger's 
works  for  the  orchestra  there  Is  some- 
thing pretentious,  something  bump- 
tious that  Is  madding.  There  Is  no 
disputing  hie  contrapuntal  skill.  Would 
that  he  had  little  or  none  at  all.  For 
what  u«o  does  he  put  It  to  in  these 
orchestral  compositions?  There  is 
neither  beauty  nor  grandeur;  there  is 
no  emotional  appeal;  there  Is  nothing 
to  Inspire  a  mood,  enjoying  which  the 
hearer  might  possibly  forget  Reger 
until  some  peculiarly  ugly  or  dull  page 
would  arouse  him  from  his  reverie. 
I  The  fugue  yesterday  with  Its  speed 
and  din  and  roar  of  organ  provoked 
1  hearty  applause.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  fugue  came  after  a 
long  and  sandy  stretch  of  variations, 
;  and  if  It  had  not  been  half  so  Impres- 
sive It  would  still  have  been  a  relief. 

The  variations  and  the  other  orches- 
tral works  by  Reger  recall  a  dream  of 
I  De  Qulncey  after  the  Malay  amongst 
;  English  mountains  knocked  at  his  door. 
The    hearer    might    exclaim    with  the 
Opium  Eater:  "I  was  burled,  for  a  thou- 
j  sand  years.  In  stone  coffins,  with  mum. 
inles  and  sphynxes.  in  narrow  chambers 
at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids  •  •  • 
and  laid,  confounded  with  all  unutter- 
able slimy  things,  amongst  reeds  and 
Nilotic  mud."' 

Even  a  'cello  concerto  brought  halm. 
Saint-Saens's  is  not  only  the  most  en- 
durable of  these  concertos;  It  contains 
1 'harming  things:  as  the  second  theme; 
as  the  exquisitely  dainty  minuet  with  a 
Watteau  flavor.  Mr.  Warnke  displayed 
beautiful   tone,  fine  phrasing,  and  the 
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L'lT.'H..!.0  G^rmanis-    lney  f.or*,,_t  *hat    j  facility  that  Is  expected  of  a ''cellist  of 

his  high  reputation.  Nor  playing  meas- 
ures of  sustained  melody  did  he  lapse 
Into  sentlmentiilism  so  dear  to  players 
and  lovers  of  the  Instrument. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  Feb.  10-11  will  be  as 
follows:  Handel,  overture  in  D  major; 
Haydn,  symphony  In  E-flat  major  (B. 
&  H.  No.  I);  Scharwenka,  Concerto  in 
F  minor,  No,  4  (first  time  in  Boston); 
Smctana.  symphonic  poem  "The  Mol- 
darc."  Xaver  Scharwenka  will  be  the 
pianist. 


Beethoven  was  not  a  man  of  a  parish 
I  They  forget  that  he  Is  still  the  supreme 
romanticist.  At  times  his  music,  as 
the  French  say  of  Berlioz,  has  Its 
"panaches";  at  times  it  is  as  superbly 
extravagant  as  the  prose  or  poetry  of 
!  Hugo. 

There  are  sudden  contrasts  between 
,  the  wildly  fantastical  and  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  This  music  should  be  played 
by  romanticists,  as  it  was  last  night, 
with  tenderness  and  passion,  with  bac- 
chantlc  Joy  and  the   tenderness  that, 
I  lying  too  deep  for  words,  can  be  ex- 
|  pressed  only  by  the  music  of  a  master; 
with  stormy  defiance  and  the  serenity 
that  has  left  the  earth  below  and  is 
'  among  the  stars. 

And  throughout  the  concert  there  waa 
the  unfailing  and  exquisite  sense  of  pro- 
portion; therb  was  the  euphony,  that 
makes  the  Flonzaley  quartet  incom- 
parable. 

The  third  and  last  concert  of  this 
series  will  take  place  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, Feb.  23. 


PUCCINI'S  OPERA  AGAIN. 

"Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  as  Much 
in  Favor  as  at  Premier. 


Boston  Opera  House:  Puccini's  "Girl 
of  the  Golden  West."  Mr.  Contl  con- 
ducted. 

Mlonle   Mmo.  carmen  Molls 

I)lck  Johnson  Mr.  Constantino 

Mr.  Galeffi 


I  Jack  Ranee.  


.    '.  .   i'r-f'-r; Mr-  Blmcliart 

Tone  Poem  by  Gernsheim  Played  £,! n.  ::.  ::::>:'::f  :::?::::::::::--,M-r  DS 

?,"'.!?:  ■••  .'.Mr.  Pulclni 

for  First  Time  in  Amenoa 


l;*,rT  Mr.  Stroesco 

 Mr.  Olaccone 

f*"RP/-:  Mr.  Montclla 

"!">:  ,■  Mr.  Tavecehla 

i.C«k\v«ii;; Mme-  I-"veroni 

Jwo  (  »-tro  Mr.  Snn.'.vlnl 

The  Pony  hxpress  Rider  Mr.  Ghl.linl 

It  should  prove  Interesting  to  resusci- 
tate one  of  the  enthusiasts  who  ap- 
Iplaudee  sincerely  the  early  productions 
of  "La  Jutve"  or  "Huguenots"  or  "Robert 
le  Dlable"  even,  and  allow  him  tha  bene- 

"T«  a  Drama."  i<ni<-  |Kiem.  op.  S2  Gernsbrlm    fit  of  a  comfortable  orchestral  stall  at  a 

Variations  «<«  K«K««  ou  «  Merry  Tlienw  'creditable   rendition   of   Puccini's  latest 

<•»...•;.«.;  r.,r  "o;ii„\N.i:-i::::::;.\\\\-saV»v-Sw;»  •op«rB-  °nc  mleht  we»  speculate  con- 

Dwrtnrc  to  "Xanntacnaer"  Wagner   cernlng  his  appreciations. 

;  The  tone-poem  by  Gernsheim,  who  is  *n  llls  generation,  his  contemporaries 
now  in  ills  73d  year,  was  brought  out  In  flocked  to  the  opera  primarily,  if  not 
Berlin  last  October  by  Mr.  Nikisch  at  a  •  solely,  to  be  Inspired  or  refined  by  the 
[philharmonic  concert.  The  performance  beauty  of  the  score  and  voices.  There 
•  yesterday  was  the  first  In  Boston,  and  '<  was  little  confusion,  of  the  arts.  Opera 
(probably  In  the  Tinted  States.    A  s-vm- !  w»*  opera  to  them  and  the  plays  of  the' 


by  Symphony  Orchestra. 

By  PHI  UP  HALE. 

!  The  14th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Res 
ton  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fle'-Xe' 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  afte* 

,  noon  In  Svmphony  Hall.  The  progrart 
was  as  follows: 


other  theatres,  things  quite  apart.  The  ' 
historical  survival  of  that  idea  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  absence  of  orchestras  In 
most  European  theatres.  When  melo- 
drama began  to  assert  its  authority,  It 
borrowed  liberally  from  ths  field  of 
inu«c  and  the  so-called  "incidental 
rpusic"  was  the  result.  But  the  full 
length  of  confusion  is  run  only  when.  In 
opera,  music  chooses  to  be  subservent 
to  melodrama. 

As  a  consequence,  our  antique  lover 
of  music,  comfortably  settled  in  his  or- 
chestra stall,  finds  much  to  interest  him, 
but  he  needs  must  say  to  himself:  "This 
music  is  less  interested  in  its  own  prop- 
er harmonies  than  in  working  miracles 
of  suggestiveness."  And  it  is  observa- 
tion, and  not  prejudice,  that  prompts 
his  criticism. 

The  first  impression  to  be  gathered 
from  "La  Fanciulla  del  West"'  is  one  of 
a  want  of  proportion  In  the  joint  treat- 


ment of  the  libretto  and  the  score.  Par- 
amount importance  is  attached  to  the 
<.evelopment  of  the  former    while  the 
"tter  is  interested  simply  i,n  telling  an  • 
instrumental  tale.   It  is    not   easy    to  I 
complete  the  suggestive  pictures  of  an  ' 
opera  score  without  being  dependent  011  , 
the  libretto  to  supply  the  missing  links. 

But  when,  as  In  the  case  of  the  pres- 
ent opera,  the  action  described  in  the 
libretto  is  accentuated  to  the  point  of 
making  it  absolutely  interesting  of  it- 
self, the  efforts  of  the  musical  conduc- 
tor will  not  always  suffice  to  assert  the 
authority  of  the  musical  element.  To 
solve  this  difficulty  of  course,  one  need 
only  familiarize  one's  self  with  the  play 
sufficiently  so  that  It  no  longer  com- 
mands all  his  interest,  and  tlien  turn 
to  the  orchestra  and  lend  attention  to 
It  alone. 

There  were  some  who  attempted  the 
experiment  last  evening,  but  apparent  U- 
three  productions  of  the  opera  were  not 
sufficient  to  distract  their  attention 
from  the  stage  to  the  orchestra  pit. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  As  was  notice- 
able last  evening,  repeated  performances 
of  the  opera  serve  only  to  lend  greater 
finish  even  to  the  admirable  rendition  of 
the  first  night.  Besides,  there  Is  Sug- 
gestiveness, too,  in  the  details  of  Mie 
stage  settings,  and  It  Is  a  question  If 
visional  suggestiveness  is  not  more  elo- 
quent than  descriptive  music.  Above 
all,  the  members  of  the  cast  betray  more 
and  more  familiarity  with  their  Imper- 
sonations as  the  number  of  representa- 
tions Increase.  And  they  must  not  be 
accused  of  Injudicious  selection  if  they 
lend  the  greatest  emphasis  to  matters  of 
characterization  and  stage  action. 

It  is  the  special  function  of  singers 
to  interpret  a  score.  But  when  they 
.ire  required  to  comply  with  the  die-  j 
tates  of  an  exacting  libretto  it  is  nat-  j 
ural  that  they  should  pay  the  great- 1 
est  attention  to  what  they  are  sup-  I 
posed  to  be  less  familiar  with — flesh1 
and  blood  characterization.  This  is  es-  ; 
peclally  true  in  the  present  instance.) 
when  the  singers  are  foreigners  and 
'I  the  personages  of  the  play  deep, 
crusted  Americans. 

This  need  not  be  pleaded  In  behalf  of 
Mr.  Galeffi,  who  evidenced  last  night  a 
grim  determination  to  Increase  the 
merits  of  his  admirable  impersonation 
of  the  sheriff  by  an  exhaustive  Inter- 
pretation of  the  score.  As  a  result,  he 
betrayed  greater  resonance  in  the  more 
lyrical  passages  and  clearer  diction  in 
the  recitatives  that  he  did  on  the  oc- 
casions of  the  first  performances. 

Mr.  Constantino  is  obviously  much  in- 
terested in  his  new  role.  He  Is  wont 
to  be  somewhat  conventional  in  other 
parts.  Not  so  In  his  presentation  of  tho 
outlaw.  Spirited  and  Irascible,  he  of- 
fers a  splendid  contrast  to  the  poise  of 
Mr.  Galeffi.  There  was  an  added 
earnestness  In  ills  tone,  besides  more 
evidence  of  vocal  emphasis. 

Mme.  Carmen  Mells  surpasses  her- 
self In  each  subsequent  performance. 
The  purity  of  her  tones,  vitalized  by 
her  naturalness  in  the  dialogue  pas-, 
sages,  commanded  admiration.  As  re- 
gards her  acting,  she  might  well  serve 
as  an  example  to  many  actresses  on  | 
the  legitimate  stage.  Her  performance 
might  well  be  qualified  by  an  often 
abused  expression:  It  Is  repressionistlc. 
Judiciously  applied,  the  terms  should 
describe  iack  of  exaggeration  and 
abundance  of  resourcefulness. 

The  opera  was  mounted  with  the 
sumptuousness  that  does  no  violence 
to  a  true  realism. 


CARMEN  MELIS 
IN  WI'S  m 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE:  Verdi's 
"Aida"  performed  at  the  matinee.  Mr. 
Moranzonl  conducted. 

Altla  Mme.  Carmen  Mells 

.\muerls  Mme,  Gay 

Van  Saccrdotessa  Mme.  Snvace 

It.idames  Mr.  Zeuntello 

Ainonasro  Mr.  Bnklimofl' 

1 ;  nuns  Mr.  Mnrilone.i 

II  Re  Mr.  Wtitt* 

Un  Mewagglero  Mr.  Glacnnne 

"Aida"   drew   a  very   large  audience 
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tra.   Mr.  Mi 

.islctll  OS  \v< 


,Uso  deserves  particular  notice.  Others 
In  the  cast  were  satisfactory.  J 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


iTiDre'sslve  climax,  while  with  some  a, 
T/rltaax  Is  not  reached  by  reason 
f  undue  speed  and  f.vcri.h  Intensity 
lufoie  the  entrance  of  the  captives. 

,,  began  with  an  appropriately 
•  titMv  ootnpous  tempo  for  the  march 
•n  i  ;horus  of  the  people;  the  chorus 
r  omen  was  flnelv  differentiated,  and 
■n  throughout  the  fl'nale  the  contrastlng 
1  tions  had  each  Its  character  and 
MWttrve  importance,  and  there  was  ani 
„'  nre«ent  sense  of  continuity;  there 
was  the  premonition  of  an  Inevitable  ap-| 
proaching  climax. 

Trumpets  Blown  Too  Loudly. 
It  may  here  be  said  that  in  all  the 
performances  of  "AWa"  too  proces-; 
slonal  trumpets  are  much  too  loudly . 
blown.  The  effect  intended  by  Verdi  | 
when  he  introduces  these  peculiar  in-| 
Btruments  Is  lost  In  the  Nile  scene 
and  in  the  last  act  there  were  many 
Stalls  In  Mr.  Moranzonl's  reading  that 
It  the  time  excited  admiration  and 
mi-ht  now  well  be  discussed. 

There  «  little  to  be  said  that  is  new 
.bout  ti  e  singers  who  agata  took  the  i 
fhiei  parts.    Mme.  Carmen  Mells  a  pic-  , 
-esm"    Mda.  was  especially  effective 
f"T52  duets  with  Amona.ro  and  Rada- 

"^Xpea'to  the  Kgyptian  warrior  to 
love  her  in  the  land  unknown  to  Wm- 
■Zl  Tra  Foreste  Verginl"-was  ex- 
ouSltelv  sun?  and  there  were  many 
dramatic  moments  in  her  performance, 
drimp'ie  without  Injury  to  song. 

Mme  Oav  was  a  passionate  Amneris. 
»  mssiorate  woman  rather  than  prin- ( 
i       for  uhvsically  she  is  not  suited  to 
rhe  part  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act  hei  exultation  over  Aida  was  com-  , 

T'tbe  great  scene  when  she  pleads' 
with  Radames  and  then  listens  o  the 
nriests  judging  and  condemning  in  the 
vault  she  sang  and  acted  with  an  in- 
tensity that  well  deserved  the  curtain 
calls  that  followed. 

Zenatello's  Performance. 
-  Mr  Zenatello  was  generally  excellent 
„  'Radames;  lie  was  something  more 
turn  a  tenor  rejoicing  in  high  notes  and 
stormy  bursts.  Too  often  Radames  is 
on  instance  of  voice  and  nothing  else. 

Mr  Zenatello  conceived  the  part 
with  more  intelligence.  His  quietness 
]n  th™  Anal  scene  with  Amneris,  the 


By 

Old  Age 

Superbly 
Blowing 


serene  firmness  of  a  man  who  k .new  his 
fate  and  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
was  admirable.  _»-.#■ 
Amona.ro  is  one  of  the  most  start- 
ling apparitions  in  the  operatic  wono. 
it  has  been  said  that  no  actor  ever  was 
uninteresting  as  Hamlet  «9fPl 
sibly  Mr.  Wlllard,  who  played  him  as 
in  a  frock  coat  and  choker 

Few  baritones  have  failed  com 
Pletelv  as  Amonasro.  Provld.ed  *he£ 
wore  a  striking  costume  and  had  a 
reasonably  good  voice.  Mr.  BaWanolf  | 
is  a  singer  and  an  actor,  and  hi. im- 
personation of  Amonasro  is  thought- 
fully composed.  „  t„_  ; 

We  have  seen,  even  in  Boston 
Ethiopian  kings  who  were  apparently 
of  close  kin  to  the  Wild  Man  of  Bor- 
neo Mr.  Baklanoff's  barbaric  ruler 
has  a  certain  dignity  as  well  as 
ferocity,  and  sings  with  dramatic 
nuances,  not  as  a  strong-lunged  bra- 
zen-throated savage  leaping  wildly 
under  the  moon.  „ 

And  what  a  superb  opera  Aida  is. 
What  a  wealth  of  melody  that  Is  sig-. 
nlflcant!  What  pages  of  music  that  are 
not  merely  decorative,  but  descriptive! 
1  The  opera,  with  competent  singers,  can- 
not be  heard  too  often  in  these  days 
•-when  Maestro  Puccini  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  an  epoch-making  composer. 

•'MADAmTbUTTERFLY.'' 

Work    Repeated    at    Boston  Opera 
House  at  Popular  Prices. 


PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived   the  following 
pathetic  letter: 
Editor  of  The  Herald: 
I    was    much  die- 
turbed  a  few  days  ago  by  a  paragraph 
I.  a  newspaper.    In  the  course o 
biographical  sketch,  the  writer  said  that 
Mr.    So-and-So   was  still   active.  His 
gait  was  springy,  his  eyes  were  cKar 
ami  bright,  there  was  no  tremoi iB  his 
voice,  his  digestion  was  unlmpa, Ired  and 
be  slept  soundly.    "No  one  would  su. 
pect  that  he  is  65  years  old.  Now 
shall  soon  be  67.  Am  I  an  old  man? 

LORENZO  O.  HATCH. 

Lawrence.  Jan.  25,  19H-  «„»„,, 
Old,    Not  a  bit  of   It.  Mr.  Hatch, 
you  are  In  the  flush  and  pride :  of  man- 
Wood.  Col.  Bower  recently  died  i« 
,and.    Until   a  few   weeks   befoie   h is 
death  he  rode  to  hounds  and  did  Ms 
dutv  as  a  magistrate.   Death  took  him 
t0  greater  activity  In  his  10?d  year  Mr. 
Henry  Tomllnson  celebrated  about  he 
"ame'tlme  In  Chester  hi.  "Oth  Mr  h- 
day.   He  shaves  himself  Intrepidly  every 
morning,  undergoes  Unrightful  ordeal  of 
a  family  party  and  comes  out  unscathed. 
An'ng.l'h  cricketer  for  the  first  time  in 
M.5f.w«  P"t  m  to  bowl  a  match  on 
M9  100th  birthday;  he  took  a  picket 
Nor  are  these  isolated  Instances  in  Eng 
iand     Mr.   Watklns   of  Marrow,  near 
Guilford,  is  101!  he  has  labored L  or «  the 
land  for  TO  year,  and  -U^^a  u 

■MST.  week  There  Is  Mr  *  g| 
Croydln,  hale-  and  chipper  at  103 ^  he 
has  seen  service  in  the  Crimea,  " 
a  melodramatic  escape  from  a  burning 
theatre.  Above  all  towers  Mr.  Mltcneu 
of  Workington.  106  y<**\°l%rlZ 

Mm  A"  -com  on  reading  Mr.  Otto 
Overbeck's  method  of  eliminating  alco- 


atlon   of   dying.     The  question    Is  hot 

concerning  the  soul:  "What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved?-  but  concerning  the  husk 
of  the  soul:    "What  shall  I  do.  whit 

shall  I  eat.  to  live?"  "And,  living,  howl 
.hall  I  remain  young?"  The  scholar  j/ 
3  E  B.  Mayer  died  at  ST.,  v  porous  In 
mind  and  body,  a  mere  youth  us  be- 
iTevers  in  the  possibility  of  a  Patriarchal 
a-e  for  everybody  would  say  At  6  30 
*  M  he  ate  porridge  and  fruit;  at  1:30 
P  M  vegetables  and  unleavened  bread; 
at  ?•&  V ,M..  vegetable  soup  and  vege- 
table savory.  A  Utile  J~d*  ^ 
his  only  drink.  Mr.  Albeit  Tiaeger, ,  an 
cars  ol«  said  to  a  Berlin  reporter  that 
,„;  not  think  at  all  about  the  matter 
Tt  remaining  voung  until  he  was  SO, 
and  then  he  decided  to  go  on  living  ns 
innl  «s  he  could.  Emmanuel  Reicher.  a 
play-actor  answered  the  same  reporter: 
^don't  do  much,  but  also  avoid  much 

,  ochramm  the  actress,  who  Is  75. 
I  r^"lCef  b  ause  she  Is  phlegmatic  and 
!  nas  no  wishes.  The  dramatist  Kade.- 
bure  stays  In  bed  one  day  In  the  week. 
A  fine  old  gentleman  at  Long  Beach. 
Cal  only  95,  has  for  20  years  eaten  on  y 
baked9  onions  and  pumpernickel,  w  th 
now  and  then  a  meal  of  baked  apples 
or  dried  beef. 


The  Dread  of 


^^^^^^^ 

,  alia    added  Pto    Sir    Thomas    Browne  . 
1  draughts  of  three  Passionate .  looks.  Of 
Thyestes  when  he  was  told  at  the  tame 

father  and  married  his  own  mother. 


Old  age.  Veron 
says,  should  be  a 

Transfers  and  time  for  work,  not 

for  rest.  Solitude 
Promotions  ifsfatal.  He  quotes 
Duchesne,  a  court  physician,  who  Was 
In  perfect  health  until  he.  died  at  91; 
his  supper  every  night  was  a  salad  and 
champagne.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
members the  words  of  RIvarol:  "When 
a  man  is  young,  it  takes  three  days  of 
sobrietv  to  recover  from  three  months 
of  excess;  when  he  is  old.  to  recover 
from  three  days  of  excess  it  takes  three 
months  of  abstinence."  Nothing  coulc 
be  fairer  than  this. 

But  why  this  consuming  desire  to j 
live  for  many  years?  Is  it  from  curiosity 
to  see  the  advance  In  science,  the 
changes  In  governments?  Or  is  it  from 
sh»er  conservatism,  the  unwillingness 
to  make  anv  change?  Or  is  it  from  the 
traditional  dread  of  going  into  the  dark? 
There  are  some,  stout  souis,  who  loud- 
ly proclaim  their  wish  to  leave  this 
used-up  earth,  that  they  may  see  new 
worlds  and  voyage,  alone,  or  personally 
conducted,  from  constellation  to  con- 
stellation: yet  do  they  feel  interior 
pain  or  suffer  from  a- rheum  and  they 
summon  the  physician  and  a  trained 
nurse.  The  longing  for  transfers  and 
promotions  may  be  strong  when  a  man 
is  robust  and  with  money  in  the  bank. 
The  moment  he  is  liverish  or  gripped  as 
to  his  throat,  he  would  not  exchange 
the  steam  radiator,  the  telephone  and 
the  nearest  apothecary's,  shop  for  the 
joys  of  paradisa. 

We  all  read  Gulliver's  Travels  i:i 
boyhood,  as  we  read  Mayne  Rcld'i'  ro- 
mances, and  "Snaky  Snodgrass,"  "Mad 


EOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"Madama 
Butterfly,"  by  Puccini,  in  three  acts, 
Cast:  ,y  9 

=  //.*.  A»o«  Nielsen 

^■;ekrfly  Elvira  I^versonl 

Plnkerton   Je8ka  Swarfs 

K   B   Plnkerton  Herman  Jadiowker 

Sh»ru1es«  Giovanni  Poleae 

rntn  •      -Ernesto  Giaccone 

Frtnclpe'  Tamado;/.'   Vttilio  PulcIM 

in  21.,  Eonao   Giuseppe  Perlal 

v°kni  d?   John  Mogan. 

II  Commtsia'rio '  impertale   F.  Huddy 

ta  Maiire  Di  Cio-Clo-San  M.  U  Rogers 

r~  7<a  Grace  Fisher 

rt  carina .'*•'•'   Ruby  Savage 

A  large  house  enjoyed  last  night's 
repetition  of  "Madam  Butterfly."  The 
work  has  already  been  fully  reviewed 
In  The  Herald.  It  is  an  established 
!avcrit<\  Lasc  night's  production  was 
,  marked  by  all  the  elaborateness  of 
'  the  former  presentations.  Mme.  Niel- 
sen had  in  the  leading  character  a 
part  to  which  she  is  particularly 
suited.  She  sang  and  acted  well,  par- 
B;  Uenlarly  In  the  scenes  with  Sharpless 
kjLtthe  close  of  the  second  act. 


Dr  Louis  Veron,  Journalist  publlshe  . 
proprietor  of  a  pectoral  pill.  °Perat>o 
manager  wrote  his  reminiscences  in  a 
Sous  nTannerand  entitled  the  volumes 
"Memolres  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris.  His 
table  was  famous,  and  his  enemies  wld 
that  bv  his  feasts  he  passed  for  a  man 
lit  in  the  nrst  volume  of  his  me 
molrs  he  discusses  the  art  of  living  for 
„  i„y„r  time     He  recommends  the  pro 

S^old.  he  should  scrupulously  preserve 
"s  habits  in  work,  leisure   diet  Above 
2n  he  "hould  not  c^ngo  hi.  dlet^e 
gives  instance,  by  way  oi 
ment  and  warning .   There  he 

sian  Prince  Tu(Ila.™'       for  the  opera, 
came  into  the  world  only  for -tr*  P 
the  ballet.  Italian ,  musW •  P»;«««  t'^I 
walks  in  *e  wood.,  a  an^ 

ventures      He  *fsh6  had  never  changed 
he  told  Veron  that  he  had  ne 
his  diet  or  cof  uct  of  life.     »  ^ 
less  he  did         "^i^^funkett  dance 

i  W°fMr    TruW  a  good  and  consistent 
!  tonight?     Truly  as  friends 
ending.  Whereas '        °l  vgl  re0klessly 
who  ^d  »ved  a  nervou^  ^ 

joyous  life.  matr^rly  many  days.  In 
Wt3^  .'ad  and  thin  and 
died.   

In  the  novels  of 
the  early  and  mid- 
dle Victorian  pe- 
riod an  unmarried 
Middle-Aged  woman    of    26  Is 

changed  all  that.  Balzac  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  to  describe  the  spell  of  the  woman 
Tt  30  over  men.  and  today  It  >.  the 
woman  of  40  that  is  still  more  danger^ 
ous  to  the  malo.  There  seems  to  be  a 


Mike  the  Death  Shot,"  "Silverheels  th* 
Delaware."  and  other  volumes  in  the 
library  of  Beadle  or  Munroe.   But  Gul- 1 
liver's  Travels  Is  for  the  man  of  50 
vears-and  he  should  ponder  dally  the 
description  of  the  Struldbrugs.  the  Im- 
mortals among  the  Luggnugglans.  Who 
would  cling  to  life  after  the  Wends  of 
his  vouth  and  active  manhood  are  at 
rest''  Who  would  be  the  oldest  member 
of  a    club,  treated  outwardly  with  a 
show  of  respect,  but  avoided  as  a  bore, 
a  nuisance,  garrulous  or  sleepy,  intol- 
erant, childish,  querulous  about  food, 
I  and  in  nee'd  of  a  bib?  Why,  then,  this 
1  anxietv  about  diet  and  exercise?    I  he 
thing  to  do  Is  to  follow  Candlde  s  exam- 
ple and  cultivate  your  garden.  It  Death 
finds  you  with  hoe  in  hand,  your  ending! 
will  be  all  the  better.    The  one  to  be 
pitied  is  he  that  has  no  hoe  or  does  not 
know  how  to  use  one. 


Temples  for 
Vexed  and 
Oppressed 


First  Aid 
to  the 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  that 
Is  appropriate  to 
the  day: 

Editor  of  the  Herald:  I 
The   question  Is  frequently  raised 
why  men  do  not  go  to  church.  It 
may    be   because   while   the  church 
holds   out  every   opportunity   to  its 
goers  to  return  thanks,  the  facilities 
It  affords  for  expressing  the  far  com- 
moner converse  sentiment  are  hardly 
!  perceptible.    Many  men  are  not  con- 
vinced that  they   have  much  to  be 
1  thankful    for    in    this    unjust  world, 
while  they  are  absolutely  sure  that 
they  h^v*  more  than  one  Just  griev- 
ance. 

For  such  there  should  be  a  ttmiple 
also  offering  weekly  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  that  which  is  within 
them.  It  should  contain  the  Icons  of 
such  offenders  of  the  human  raoe  a. 
I  deserve,  obloquy  ranged  about  tho 
'walls  upon  pedestals  and  convenient 
'  of  access  to  visitors.  Among  the., 
figures  should  be  the  Inventor  of  the 


selves  to  any  sennltlvo  nature. 

Thither  will  coma  on  whatever  day 
may  bo  appoint c.j  for  the  weekly  of- 
floe  the  myriad  victims  of  the  various 
Institutions  typified  by  these  Images 
to  throw  Btale  eggs  from  a  "fresh 
hennery"  at  them  or  to  bash  thorn 
With  clubs.  The  prooeeds  of  tho  sale 
at  saorlflclal  eggs  and  the  receipts  for 
the  loan  of  clubs  In  the  cqatrootn 
#111  serve  to  recompense  the  Janitor 
and  the  oloaners — the  only  servitors 
that  will  bo  needed,  bo  that  the  In- 
stitution will  be  self-supporting  and 
thus  contain  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  great  popularity.  ABEL  SEAMAN. 
Boston,  Jan.  2G. 

BIZONY'S  WILL. 

Emil  von  Blzony,  a  misogynist 
and  at  swords  points  with  his  rela- 
tions, left  all  his  renl  and  personal 
property  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Animals  at  Uudapest  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  Interest 
should  be  devoted  to  the  care- of  his 
twelve  draught  horses,  and  that  on 
the  death  of  one,  another  old  horse 
should  be  taken  In  and  cared  for  so 
that  the  number  twelve  might  al- 
ways bo  maintained.  Naturally  thej 
relations  are  amazed  and  disgusted,! 
for  the  property  amounts  to  aboui 
|  $200,000. 

A  merciful  man  |s  merolful  to  hls| 
beast  even  after  death,  although  hel 
runs  the  risk  of  being  characterized, 
as  eccentric.  Charles  Lamb,  enu- 
merating the  possible  lacks  In  the  fu- 
ture existence,  mentioned  the  juices 
of  meats  and  fishes,  "the  cheerful 
glass,  and  candle  light,  and  flresldoj 
conversation,"  Jests,  irony,  compan- 
ionship with  books;  he  .aid  nothing 
about  the  separation  from  a  dog,  aj 
horse,  or  even  a  cat,  for  Mohammed1 
was  not  the  first  or  the  last  of  the 
great  to  hold  a  cat  in  respect  or  lovei 
her;  but  perhaps  Lamb  did  not  care 
for  animals  or  had  the  simple  faith 
of  the  poor  Indian  in  an  equal  sky 
where  "his  faithful  dog  shall  bear] 
him  company." 

Blzony's  brother  of  course  disputes 
the  will,  but  the  Society  Is  prepared 
for  a  fight  in  court.    There  are  In- 
stances of  similar  bequests,  undis- 
puted, or  bitterly  attacked.  In  1905  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Dllley  of  Wllkesbarre, 
Pa.,  left  $40,000  to  his  cats  Blacklo  and 
Pinkie;  that  Is,  the  Income  was  to  be 
used  In  providing  for  them  as  long  as 
they  lived.    Plnklo  died  In  1906  and 
Blackle  in  1908,  sole  heir,  pampered, 
lazy.  No  doubt  if  he  had  been  obliged 
to  hunt  for  his  food  and  take  wall 
and  gutter  exercise  he  would  stm  b^ 
UvlJjg.    In  1899  Mr.  George  Savage,  a 
plumber  of  Jersey  City,  willed  the 
exclusive  use  of  two  pasture  lots  to 
his  horse  Dick,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of    34    years,    undisturbed    by  real 
estate  dealers  vainly  offering  large 
sums  to  the  testator's  sisters  for  the 
pasture  land.    These  wills  were  un 
contested,  but  about  1781  a  peasant 
near  Toulouse*  named  as  his  heir  his 
bay  horse  and  added:    "And  I  wish 
him  to  belong  to  my  nephew."  The 
will    was   attacked,    but    a  learned 
jurist,    Claude    Serres,    professor  of 
French  law  at  Montpellier,  explained 
the  decision  in  its  favor:    "The  suc- 
cession of  the  testator  was  adjudged 
to  the  nephew  whom  he  had  named 
owner  of  the  horse;  because  it  was 
held  that,  the  simplicity  of  the  vffl 
lager  should  insure  the  execution  of 
his  last  wish,  and  the  nephew,  hav- 
ing been,  designated,  should  be  the 

heir."  _  . 

An  Englishman  in  1828  bequeathed 
sums  to  his  monkey,  dog  and  cat.' 
One  Borkey,  a  rich  Englishman,  left 
£25  to  four  dogs,  but  Frederick  Chris 
tian  Winslow  of  Copenhagen,  an  emlj 
nent  surgeon,  having  little  faith 
executors,    ordered   his  horses  shof, 
that  thev  might  not  be  tormented  t>> 
purchasers.    The-  Count  de  la  Miran 
dole,  who  died  at  Lucca  in  1S25,  left 
a  legacy  to  a  carp  that  he  had  fed 
for  twenty  years.  And  in  Austria  Dr 
Christian,  dean  of  the  Law  Faculf 
left  6000  florins  to  his  three  dogs. 
A  long  list  of  similar  bequests  c  <W 
I  be  drawn  up.    In  the  great  ma'jj 
of  instances  the  motive  was  aff.$0f 
|  for  the  animals,   no£  spite  t.  TV 
kinsfolk.    Perhaps    Bizony  tl^, 
I  that  his  horses  were  more  to  be/<t 
!  ed  than  his  relations;  he  kn.  ) 


- 


Ifurthermore  they  needed  it,  while  tha 
relations  were  well-to-do.  The  senti- 
imentalist  and  the  ironist  hope  that 
Wie  last  wish  of  Blzony  will  be  re  - 
spected by  the  court. 


'Puccini's  Opera  and  the  Cali- 
fornia of  the  Gold  . 
Fever  Era. 


STAGING  OF  "VANITY  FAIR" 


stupifierl.  Across  th.:  footlights,  on 
the  stage,  with  the  S'-eriery,  nothing 
was  less  like  a  heart  than  a  real  one. 
This  piece  of  flesh  looked  like  a  violet 
hued  piece  of  Butcher's  meat.  It  was 
not  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  fair 
Annabella.  We  then  thought  that 
since  a  real  heart  seemed  false  on 
the  stage,  -a.  false  one  would  appear 
real.  The  heart  of  Annabella  was 
made  out  of  a  piece  of  red  flannel, 
which  was  cut  in  the  shape  that  is 
seen  on  holy  Images.  The  red  was 
incomparably  brilliant,  not  at  all  like 
the  color  of  blood.  When  we  saw 
Giovanni  appear  the  second  time  with 
his  dagger,  we  all  shuddered  with 
anguish,  for  there,  beyond  doubt  and 
peradventure,  was  the  bleeding  heart 
of  the  fair  Annabella." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Herald  last  Sunday  discussed  the 
costumes  that  have  been  worn  In  "La 
Traviata"  aad  referred  to  the  anachron- 
istic dress  of  Fhedre  and  other  classic 
heroines  on  the  French  stage,  a  dress 
defended  by  Gautler  as  a  romanticist 
•nd  a  lover  of  paradox. 

We  all  have  applauded  the  manner  In 
■Which  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  Is 
put  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  and  those  of  us  who  have  not 
heen  beyond  the  Mississippi  enjoyed  the 
'realism"  of  scenes,  costumes,  manners. 
I  was- talking  last  week  with  a  well- 
known  citizen  who  in  his  adventurous 
youth  went  to  California. — It  was  In  1850 
—and  lived  in  the  gold  region  for  two 
or  three  years.  He,  too,  had  seen  the 
performance  of  Puccini's  opera  and  he 
wade  some  interesting  criticisms. 

"In  those  days."  he  said,  "when  a 
miner  drank  at  a  bar  he  took  out  a  bag 
«f  gold  dust;  he  never  paid  In  coin.  The 
man  or  woman  behind  the  bar  weighed 
the  dust  and  gave  him  change  In  Mexi- 
can silver. 

"No  miner  In  those  days  wore  a  white 
Fhirt  or  a  plug  hat  In  a  saloon  or  gam- 
bling den.  The  dealer  was  allowed  to 
wear  one.  If  he  ownee  one,  but  only 
when  he  was  In  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession. A  saloon  of  any  kind  was 
lighted  with  candles,  and  the  sconces 
were  so  arranged  that  they  followed 
the  candles  In  their  wasting. 

"Poker  was  not  played  In  the  mines 
from  1 S50  to  1863.  The  great  gambling 
game  was  monte,  not  three-card  monte, 
,but  the  Spanish  and  Spanish-American 
game  played  with  a  pack  of  small-sized 
cards— the  true  Spanish  pack  had  only, 
45  cards."    ( Bayard  Taylor  In  his  "El-| 
dorado"  (1830)  speaks  of  monte  as  thei 
favorite  game  In  California).    "If  an-' 
other  game  had  been  played,  the  holder 
of  the  winning  hand  would  have  thrown 
his  cards  with  a  sweep  on  the  table,  and 
not  merely  named  his  hand. 

"The  women  that  were  then  In  that 
region  never  used  a  side-saddle.  If 
they  rode,  they  put  on  "pants'  and  rode 
man-fashion.  They  Invariably  and  on 
all  occasions  wore  white  stockings.  I 
well  remember  the  first  tlmo  my  wife 
and  I  saw  a  woman  In  California  wear- 
ing black  stockings." 

Mr.  Belasco  was  born  In  San  Francis- 
co, and,  according  to  the  books.  In  1859. 
He,  of'  course,  never  saw  the  great 
years  of  the  mining  excitement,  and  the 
wild,  strange  Hfe.  Old  Calirornlans  In- 
sist that  Bret  Harte's  Callfornlan  men 
and  women  are  fantastical  characters, 
of  an  operetta  nature  or  for  purposes 
of  melodrama.  The  fiber  iff  In  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  Is  apparently 
modelled  as  to  his  exterior  after  Mr. 
John  Oakhurst,  and  the  Imaginary 
portraits  of  that  melancholy  gambler. 
Who  would  have  the  sheriff  dressed 
otherwise"  Nor  is  it  at  all  Improbable 
t hut  tn  the  mfld  rush  to  California  and 
In  the  rise  and  fall  of  fortune  an  ex- 
clergymun  should  have  been  dressed 
like  "Mose"  or  a  gambler  In  Impressive 
broadcloth.  Nor  is  It  easy  to  think  of 
the  sheriff  looking  otherwise.  Some 
one  said  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
opera  that  Mr.  Galeffl.  who  takes  the 
part  of  the  sheriff  so  admirably,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  There  Is  an  engraving  of  Poe  by 
T.  Cole  that  reminds  one  of  Jack  Ranee. 

It  Is  highly  probable  that  If  the  de- 
tails of  the  production    of  Puccini's 


ra  were  as  realistic  as  an  un- 
touehed  photograph,  so  that  old 
"Forty  Xlners"  would  say  "That  Is 
the  way  things  looked  and  were 
done,"  the  effect  on  the  public  would 
not  he  so  marked.  Bald  realism  Is 
seldom  to  be  desired.  There  must  be 
a  certain  exaggeration  to  create  an 
Illusion.  By  the  way.  would  the 
Forty  Nlners  all  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  precise  details? 


Marcel  Schwob  tells  a  story  about 
realism  In  the  theatre;  perhaps  The 
Herald  has  already  published  It,  but 
the  story  cannot  be  told  too  often. 
When  the  profoundly  tragic  play  of 
John  Ford  with  the  title  that  Is  not 
to  be  repeated  In  these  hypocritically 
prudish  days  was  played  In  Paris— It 
was  17  years  ago — the  manager 
allstlc  effects  at  any  cost, 
light    It    necessary,"  said 


A  correspondent  questions  the  date  of 
the  first  performance  of  Puccini's  opera 
In  New  York  as  given  by  The  Herald. 
He  is  right.  Peccavl!  It  was  on  Dec.  ID. 
The  Boston  Opera  House  company  was  I 
the  third  company  to  give  the  opera.  | 
The  Chicago  Opera  House  was  the  sec-  i 
ond,  as  was  stated  in  The  Herald;  but 
according  to  our  correspondent  the  opera 
was  performed  in  Philadelphia  on  Dec. 
20th  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
company. 

How  do  such  mistakes  occur,  some 
unerring  statistician  may  ask,  or  some 
business  man  that  never  makes  a  mis- 
take? Sometimes  through  pure  careless- 
ness; sometimes  through  heterophemy, 
to  use  the  word  coined  by  Richard  Grant 
White,  as  when  you,  for  Instance,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  writing  to  your  beloved  Har- 
riet, address  her  as  Maria;  sometimes 
through  a  pathetic  confidence  In  the  ac- 
curacy of  others.  The  newspaper  arti- 
cles reviewing  the  first  performance  in 
New  Tork  were  betore  me,  carefully 
dated;  yet  Dec.  17,'  the  date  of  a  repeti- 
tion, and  -not  Dec.  10,  the  date  of  the 
production,  appeared  in  The  Herald. 
And,  then,  we  all.  even  exacting  cor- 
respondents, are  in  .the  hands  of  com- 
positors anil  proof-readers,  and  news- 
paper men  working  late  at  night  seldom 
see  proofs  over  which  they  can  mull  at 
leisure.  The  man  that  never  makes  a 
mistake  in  dates  is  an  enviable  person, 
but  I  have  never  seen  him.  When  he  Is 
caught  he  should  be  lodged  and  fed  In 
the  State  House  at  the  expense  of  the 
commonwealth.  Look  over  biographical 
dictionaries  published  recently  and,  re- 
|  garded  as  authoritative    There  are  dlf-  ] 

ferent  statements  concerning  the  death 
|  day  of  distinguished  men  who  died  wlth- 
j  In  the  last  20  years,  and  unfortunately 

the  dead  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
j  settle  any  dispute. 

Many  will  welcome  the  return  of 
'  Mrs.   Flske   In   "Bocky   Sharp."  Mr. 

Mitchell's  piny  Is  the  only  one  of  tho 
I  dramas,  derived  from  Thackeray's  nov- 
els that  has  had  marked  success.  Miss 
Tempest  and  her  associates  came  to 
grief  In  "Vanity  Fair"  a  fortnight  or 
so  ago  at  the  New  Theatre  In  New 
Tork.  This  "Vanity  Fair"  Is  not,  as 
some  evidently  supposed,  a  new  play. 
The  work  of  Robert  Hlchens  and  "Cos- 
mo Stuart"  (Cosmo  Gordon-Lennox,  the 
husband  of  Miss  Tempest)  was  pro- 
duced In  London  as  far  back  as  1901 
(The  Green  Room  Book  gives  the  year 
correctly  In  the  sketch  of  Miss  Tem- 
pest and  in  that  of  Stuart,  but  erron- 
eously In  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Hlchens). 

And  In  i;oi  Miss  Annie  Hughes  ap- 
peared as  Becky  Sharp  in  London  In  a 
play  provided  for  her  by  Mr.  Baelllle. 
Mr.  Barrle,  whose  one-act  version  en- 
titled "Becky  Sharp"  was  produced  at 
Terry's  In  1891.  gave  Miss  Hughes  per- 
mission to  use  the  title  of  hts  play. 
Ther^Hrere  other  adaptations  of  the 
n«ve»r  the  stage. 

In  ~w  Tork  In  1849  Broughams 
dramatisation  was  brought  out  at  Bur- 
ton's Chambers  Street  Theatre  at  which 
Brougham  was  stage  manager  (1848- 
1850).  Brougham  took  the  part  of 
Rawdon  Crawley  and  Miss  Chapman  a* 
Becky  Sharp  bore  away  the  honors  ac- 
cording to  contemporaneous  report.  81r 
Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt,  Dobbin,  the  O'Dowds 
and  Amelia  were  Introduced.  Steyne 
was  played  by  Mr.  Mears  and  Burton 
was  to  have  impersonated  Joe  Sedley 
but  was  prevented  by  sickness,  much 
to  his  regret.  While  Brougham  was 
stage  manager  at  this  theatre  he  also 
brought  out  a  dramatization  of  "David 
I  Copperfleld." 

i  In  1857  "a  new  comedy  dramatized 
from  Thackeray's  novel,  'Vanity  Fair.' 
was  acted"  In  Trfpler  Hall.  "Vanity 
(Fair"  produced  in  1860  at  Laura  Keene's 
(Varieties  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
novel.  There  was  a  sub-title,  "Vain 
lot  Their  Vices."  Laura  Keene,  Agnes 
Robertson.  Dion  Bouclcault,  Charles 
Fisher,  Charles  Wheatlelgh  and  Mary 
Wells  were  In  the  company.  Nor  had 
Godfrey's  satirical  comedy  written  for 
tho  Court  Theatre.  London.  In  1895,  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  novel.  Gus  Hill's 
"Vanity  Fair,"  a  burlesque  (1896).  as  far 
as  the  title  goes,  might  as  well  be  as- 
sociated with  Bunyan  as  with  Thack- 

But  there  was  a  "Becky  Sharp,"  at- 
tributed to  Charles  Coghlan,  In  which 
his  daughter  Gertrude  starred,  and  this- 
play  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Vanity 


I  after  his  visit  to  America— but.  neither 
\  manager  was  willing  to  risk  a  produc- 
'  tlon.  Thackeray  was  sorely  disappointed 
I  "I  thought  I  could  write  a  play,  and  I 
j  find  I  can't."  But  he  converted  It  into 
a  novel,-  "Lovel  the  Widower"  and  re- 
tained much  of  the  dialogue.  The  com- 
edy however,  was  once  performed.  The 
writer  of  an  entertaining  oolumn  that  is 
published  daily  in  the  Pall'  Mall  Gazette 
tells  the  story:  "When  the  author  had 
built  for  himself  the  only  Queen  Anne 
house  In  London,  In  Palace-green,  his 
play  was  chosen  by  him  as  the  material 
for  the  house  warming,  and  was  acted  on 
Feb.  24  and  25,  1862,  by  a  company  of  am- 
ateurs, of  whom  Merevale  was  one. 
There  was  a  passing  allusion  in  the 
in  the  playbill  to  M.  T.  (empty)  House, 
which  Thackeray  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  omit.  He  himself  appeared  In  the 
piece  in  a  'thinking  part.*  that  of  a  cleri- 
cal father,  who  stood  on  a  chair  to  pan- 
tomime 'Bless  you  my  children!'  at  the 
final  curtain.  Merevale  subsequently— 'n 
1883— told  the  story  of  this  performance 
in  the  pages  of  Temple  Bar." 
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"Vanity  Fair."  "Pendennls,"  "Henry 
Esmond"  have  been  dramatized,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
"Becky  Sharp"  no  play  derived  from 
Thackeray's  novels,  as  I  have  said,  has 
met  with  any  lasting  success.  Dickens, 
who  loved  the  stage  and  might  have 
been  a  well-graced  actor,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  him  in 
amateur  theatricals,  has  been  more  for. 
tunate. 

Only  last  month  there  was  a  new  Dick- 
ons dramatization  In  London:  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop:  or.  Qullp,  the  Dwarf," 
credited  to  "Walter  Frederick  Evelyn," 
who  -turned  out  to  be  "three  single  gen- 
tlemen rolled  Into  one."  The  Referee 
says  the  dramatization  was  not  so  good 
as  the  one  by  Andrew  Halllday  pro- 
duced at  the  Olympic.  London.  40  years 
ago.  "The  latest  version,  however,  was 
far  better  than  many  I  have  known,  the  i 
worst  of  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
Lotta  one  at  the  Opera  Comlque  In  1883." 

It  appears  that  in  this  new  dramatize  - 1 
tlon  Mr.  Daniel  Qullp  was  made  up  as 
a  Jew.  Why?  We  know  his  malice  and 
his  love  of  rum;  either  cold  from  a  case 
bottle  or  boiling  hot  In  a  pipkin.  We 
also  know  that  he  was  a  furious  smoker 
of  tobacco.  But  why  a  Jew?  Is  there 
the  slightest  authority  for  this  modern 
presentation,  either  In  the  novel  or  In 
stage  tradition?  Edward  Coleman  was 
famous  for  many  years  In  this  country 
as  Qullp.  There  was  a  version  "Little 
Nelly"  with  "Little  Lola"  as  the  heroine 
at  the  Chatham  Theatre.  New  Tork.  In 
lfwS;  Rosalie  Jack  was  the  heroine-  at 
Kelly  and  Leon's  10  years  later;  Katie 
Putnam  was  playing  Little  Nell  in  1879 
at  Nlblo's  and  In  1890  at  Jacobs's  Thirl 
Avenue  Theatre.  Lotta's  doubling  the 
parts  of  Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness 
Is  remembered  pleasantly  hy  many,  as 
Is  the  Qullp  of  Mr.  Anderson;  but  has 
one  of  The  Herald  readers  ever  seen 
Qullp  masquerading  as  a  Hebrew? 

Sardou's  statue  Is  to  be  put  up  In 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  and  the 
Vaudeville  on  Jan.  12  revived  "La  Fam- 
llle  Benolton"  In  aid  of  the  monument 
fund.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Dally  Telegraph  wrote  a  review  that  Is 
worth  reading  by  Sardou's  admirers  and 
enemies. 

"The  play  dates  back  to  186S.  and  It 
has  been  brought  out  again  in  1865  dress. 
Pink  trousers,  with  short-skirted  frock- 
coats  and  huge  top-hats  for  the  men. 
crinolines,  shawls  and  ringlets,  like 
Dora's,  for  the  ladles,  are  quite  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  the  play. 
Part  of  It  seemed  to  have  aged  as 
much  as  crinolines  and  peg-top  trousers. 
Sardou's  technique,  In  which  he  gloried, 
his  tricks  and  his  'flcelles,'  delighted  us 
last  night,  but  not  In  the  way  he  meant. 
The  fun  of  the  play  was  not  wholly  In 
The  jokes,  and  It  was  almost  funnier 
when  It  was  serious. 

"A  husband  suspects  his  wife,  and  the 
•pectators  suspected  her,  too.  A  man 
brings  three  letters  of  hers,  which  he 
entrusts  to  her  best  woman  friend,  be- 
cause the  husband  may  challenge  him 
ro  a  duel,  and  if  he  dies  he  does  not 
want  the  letters  to  be  found  among  his 
papers.  Exeunt  the  man.  who  may  be 
the  wife's  lover,  and  the  woman  friend. 
She  returns  alone  in  a  flurry,  having 
'et't  the  letters  on  a  table.  Enter  at  the 
same  moment,  by  the  opposite  door,  the 
husband,  and  cries  'Give  me  those  let- 
ters!' She  refuses;  he  pursues,  and  she 
tnrows  them  tnto  the  fire,  which  burns 
them  completely.  Exit  husband  In  a 
fury;  enter  wife,  and  has  an  explana- 
tion with  the  bosom  friend,  who  ends 
by  saying  point-blank  that  she  Is  sus- 
pected of  unfaithfulness.  Indignation  of 
wife.  A  little  Indiscretion  is  all  she  has 
to  reproach  herself  with.  The  suspected 
lover  merely  lent  her  some  money  to 
pay  a  gambling  debt  she  dared  not  ,con- 
fess.   V  . 

"  'But-  what  proof  have  you?'  asks 
the  friend:  The  wlfo  considers.  'All  I 
tan  think,  of  Is  to  ask  the  man  for 
three  letters  of  mine,  which  will 
prove  conclusively  that  all  that 
passed  between  us  was  a  money 
transaction.' 

Three  letters!"   The  bosom  friend 


Fair."  The  scenario  was  much  like  that  tears  her  hair.     The    three  letters 
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"We 
8chwol 
should 
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of  Mr.  Mitchell's  play,  but  there  was 
r  preliminary  scene  In  Miss  Plnkerton's 
school.  , 

Thackeray  himself  onoe  sought  fame  as 
a  dramatist.  He  submitted  a  comedy, 
"The  Wolves  and  the  Lambs."  to  Buck- 
stone  of  the  Haymarket  and  afterward 


which  she  burned  to  prevent  the  hus- 
band from  seeing  them,  because  she 
believed  them  ito  prove  the  wife's 
guilt,  were  precisely  the  only  evi- 
dence of  her  innorenoe. 


"Is  this  not  the  sublimity  of  Sar- 
dou's technique?  Some  of  Sardou's 
fun  also  remains  funny.  'Just  as  good 
as  45  years  ago,"  said  some  specta- 
tor behind  me,  who  had  been  at  the 
1885  first  night  when  Fanfan  Benol- 
ton, aged  6,  gambles  In  postage 
stamps  and  makes  a  corner  In  Amer- 
ican confederates,  and  when,  after 
breaking  open  his  admiring  father's 
safe,  he  goes  to  the  races  and  comes 
home  drunk;  when  Theodule  Benol- 
ton. aged  14,  yearns  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  public  scandal,  and  is  satisfied 
by  the  police  raiding  the  schoolboys' 
club,  of  which  he  Is  a  moving  spirit; 
when  the  unmarried  daughters  dress 
as  much  like  deml-mondalnes  as  they 
can  and  are  mobbed  at  the  races; 
when  a  young  cousin  Jockeys  his  own 
father  In  money  matters,  to  the  fath- 
er's delight,  and  so  on.  Sardou's 
picture  of  the  'new'  education  and  Its 
consequences  may  not  perhaps  be 
quite  so  good  as  in  1865;  but  It  is  still 
funny,  and  tha  45-year-old  Joke  about 
Mme.  Benolton,  who  Is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  new  Ideas,  because  she  Is 
'always  out'  and  never  appears  In  the 
play  at  all,  still  raised  a  laugh  last 
night.  An  excellent  company  carries 
off  the  Jokes  briskly  and  acts  the 
serious  scenes  in  proper  1865  man- 
ner. An  especial  delight  was  the  hus- 
band. He  was  old-fashioned  for  1865, 1 
being  a  serious  man,  and  looked  as  If 
he  had  come  straight  out  of  an  orig- 
inal Illustration  of  Dickens." 


The    story    of    "Le    Vlell  Homme" 
("The-  Old   Adam"),   a   new   play  by 
Porto-Rlche,  produced  at  the  Renais- 
sance,  Paris,   can   be  told  lp   a  few 
words,  although  the  play  takes  near- 
ly Ave  hours  for  Its  performance.  In 
spite  of  the  fact   that   there   Is  no 
change    of  scene.    Michel  Fontanet, 
husband,   father,   business   man,  left 
Paris  to  avoid  temptation,  to  escape 
the  wiles  of  Satan  wearing  any  petti- 
coat.   He  establishes   his  publishing 
house  at  Grenoble  and  there  lives  a  I 
blameless  life.  His  wife  has  forgotten 
or  pardoned  his  many   escapades   at  • 
| Paris.   Their  son,  Augustln,  about  16  I 
years    old,    Is    an    inflammable  and 
mooning  Werther.    He  dreams   of  a  j 
grand  passion.    Mme.    Allln    arrives  j 
from   Paris,  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  a 
mother,  and  the  possessor  of  an  "ar- 
tistic  temperament."    It   Is  summer  t 
and  she  wears  Dlrectolre  toilettes  of 
a  ravishing  nature.     She  climbs  lad- 
ders In  order  to  paint    panels;    she  i 
plays  the  guitar;  she     dances  gay! 
dances  with  seductive  steps.  The  boy  > 
falls  wildly  In  love  with  her;  so  does  ' 
the  reformed  rake  of  a  father.    To  ; 
quote  from  the  Times:  "The  atmos-  ' 
of  this  French  comedy  of  bourgeois  ' 
Intrigue  .becomes  surcharged  with  the 
electric /sultriness  of  Ibsenlsm."  The 
boy  suffers  so  keenly  that  the  mother 
forgets  her  own  grief.    The  boy  de- 
clares his  love  and  Mme.  Allln  reads 
him  a  lecture,  almost  motherly,  on  his 
folly.   The  father  about  to  leave  for 
Paris  for  a  few  days — he  has  been 
persuaded  to  do  so  by  Mme.  Allln,  to 
whom  the  mother  has  appealed — -has 
arranged  a  final  meeting  with  the 
siren.    The  ,wlfe  scolds  him  and  he 
has  a  fit  of  remorse.    The  boy,  who 
knows  too  much,  had  been  sent  by  his 
father  to  the   grandfather     in  the 
mountains  to  get  him  out  of  the  way;  j 
and  now,  the  father,  remembering  the  i 
boy's  strange  look.  Is  anxious,  terrl-  j 
fled.   "He  pretends" — I  quote  from  the 
correspondent  of  the  Dally  Telegraph 
—"that  he  is  the  fickle  husband  agai 
Jauntily   slipping  off  to   the  assigna- 
tion; but  the  wife  sees  the  change  in 
his  face.  At  last,  to  keep  up  the  pre- 
tence, he  tells  her  outright  that  ho  Is 
going  out  to  meet  his  mistress,  but 
she  reads  In  his  look  that  it  Is  not 
his  mistress  now  he  Is  thinking  gayly 
of,  but  his  son,  of  whim  he  Is  think- 
ing with  a  wild  dread.  The  man  who 
was  a  Lothario  Ave  minutes  ago  now 
pretends  that  he  Is  a  Lothario  still, 
when  he  Is  an  angonlzed  father,  and 
to  spare  the  mother  he  feigns  to  bully 
tha  wife.  It  Is  a  good  situation.  The 
mother  sees  through  it  all,  and  at 
last  the   feigning     Lothario  breaks 
down,  and  husband  and  wife  lament 
together  in  fear  for  their  son — and 
lament   too   long.    A   noise  outside, 
Michel  goes  out,  returns  carrying  his 
dead  son,  and  cries,   'I  am  a  mur- 
derer!' "    The  part  of  the  boy  was 
played  by  Mme.  Margel;  the  husband 
and  wife  were  represented    by  Mr. 
Tarrlde  and  Mme.  Slmone,  and  Mme. 
Lantelme  took  the  part  of  the  en- 
chantress. 

The  mall  that  brought  this  description 
by  a  Paris  correspondent  brought  also 
the  news  that  a  mother  at  Tottenham 
had  applied  to  a  magistrate  to  shield  her 
son  of  19  from  the  alleged  persecution 
of  a  woman  of  30.   The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette took  this  cynical  view:  "We  hardly 
know  which  moves  us  most— the  passiv- 
ity -of  the  one  side  or  tho  persistence  of 
the  other— especially   as   the    'engage-  '■■ 
menf  Is  said  to  have  started  six  years  ; 
ago.    This  would  make  Younjr  Hopeful  j 
13  years  of  age  when  he  first  captivated 
the  lady,  and  as  there  is  mention  of  a 
rival,  engagement,  his  attractions  would 
seem  to  have  gro-.vn.    Or  are  we  to 
moke  allowance  once  more  for  mater-  I 
nal  bias?    In  his  dilemma  the  mavis- 1 
trate  turned  to  that  source  of  subu 
omniscience,  the  polio  ,  ji,d  soon  oh 
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oconHns   to  this 


he  young  man  money.  The  furniture 
iaJ  been  sslsed  by  some  one  or  other, 
md  the  summons  she  had  obtained  had 
>roved  so  far  Ineffectual.  We  wish  her 
veil  out  of  her  distresses,  but  we  think 
:he  magistrate  showed  his  discretion 
n  deciding  for  non-intervention.  Time 
n  things  like  this  iB  of  the  essenoe  of 
the  bargain,  and  If  it  does  not  produce 
i  reconciliation,  it  may  bring  dislllu- 
ilon  which  is  sometimes  better  still." 

But  here  is  an  opportunity  that  a 
French  dramatist  would  easterly  em- 
brace. 


Mr.  de  Crclsset  has  been  studying  the 
young  Englishman  and  he  has  Intro- 
duced  him  in   his  play  "Le  Feu  du 
Volsin."   This  Englishman  speaks  real 
English;  as,  "Please,  my  lady,  accept 
these   slmpie   Bowers";   "She   is  very 
cross.    What  she  means  by  that."  A 
r  lady  !n  the  play  Is  not  disturbed  by  his 
\  speech,  but  calls  to  him:  "Come  along; 
I  Kiss  me,  kiss  me!"  and  the  stage  direc- 
tion is  "He  embraces  her  lengthily."  In 
(.this  play,  as  In  Henri  Batallle's,  "La 
i  Declaration,"  the  French  heroine  is  in 
f  love  with  the  young  Englishman.  Hav- 
ing merely  seen  him  In  a  hotel  reading 
rroom,  she  adores  him.   To  quote  again 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph: 

"  'His  great,   broad  smile,   his  blue, 
thoughtless  eyes,  even  the  color  of  his 
jacket  is  'sympathetic.  If  you  knew  how 
I  my  heart  beats  when  I  see  his  ridlcu- 
Llous  little  blue  Jacket  with  white  braid !' 
Who  ever  suspected  so  much  meaning 
[In  a  college  blazer  before?   The  lady 
'goes  on  to  a  friend:   'He  looks  at  me, 
[  the  little  monster.   He  understands,  only 
i  they  are  hypocrites  In  '  s  country.  He 
]  makes  all  sorts  of  pretences  to  be  able 
i  to  seem  to  turn  his  blue  eyes  accident- 
ally upon  me."    The  lady  attacks  the 
I  young  Englishman  alone  over  a  game 
[  of  cards.    The  stage   directions  are: 
I  'She  seizes  his  hand,  and  articulates 
{forcibly  In  English,  'I  love  you!'  then 
I  repeats,  'I  love  you!'   The  Englishman 
lis    amazed."    One    would    perhaps  be 
j  amazed   at   less  In  an   hotel  reading 
I  room.    'Pray,  pray,  coming!"  says  the 
I]  Englishman,    oryptlcally,    In   his  own 
mysterious     tongue,     but  apparently 
means  going,  not  coming;  for  he  goes 
at  once,  still  amazed,  and  leaves  the 
lady  annoyed.    The  funniest  thing  of 
•  all  is  that  M.  Batallle  is  evidently  quite 
|  unconscious  of  the  real  humor  of  the 

■  situation.  It  Is  difficult  to  decide  wheth- 
'  er  the  fascinated  French  woman  or  the 
I  fascinating  Englishman  Is  the  more  de- 
ji  llclous  of  the  two." 

,    Mr.  de  Crolsset's  Englishman  is  not 

■  cold.  He  has  never  met  the  French 
lady  before,  but  no  sooner  does  he  meet 
her  than  he  hugs  her  violently  and 

l  kisses  her  frantically.     He  thus  com- 
I  munlcates  what  the  author  calls  in  his 
I  title  "Le  feu  du  Volsin."  The  lady  after! 
that  dreams  of  Harry  constantly,  a  high 
[compliment    to    young    Englishmen  In] 
general   and  she  is  remorseful  because 
she  is  engaged  all  the  time  to  a  French- 
man, who  is  the  pattern  of  sober  French 
sense  as  a  contrast  to  English  passion 
and  impetuosity.    It  will  thus  be  o*-l 
served  that  French  dramatists  are  learnt 
ing  to  know  the  sedate  French  people) 
better,   as   they  are  learning  to  form, 
newer  ideas  of  the  passionate  English. 
The  end  of  "Le  tem  du  Volsin"  Is  that 
the  lady  has  to  fall  back  upon  her 
steady  and  safe  French  lover  after  all, 
the   impetuous   Harry   having   married  | 
somebody  else  In  th*  Interval  between 
acts  I  and  II. 

John  F  Runciman  was  disgusted  by 
the  appearance  of  Miss  Edyth  Walker 
at  the  Palladium  Music  Hall,  London, 
and  he  freed  his  truculent  mind  In  the, 
Saturday  Review.  The  London  Tlmes| 
was  more  philosophical.  Miss  Walk-: 
er  sang  between  No.  12,  "Minnie 
Kaufmann,  the  Greatest  Lady  Trick 
Cyclist  in  the  World,"  and  No.  14, 
"The  Two  Bobs,  In  musical  skit,  Be- 
fore the  Party.'"  The  Times  said: 
"No  sooner  did  she  begin  to  sing  than 
all  recollections  of  trick  cyclists,  all 
anticipation  of  musical  skits,  were! 
gone  Certainly  Miss  Walker  made' 
things  easy.  She  sang  to  us  from 
■Rienzl,"  which  Is  not  difficult  music 
-«for  the  listener.  And  the  first  few 
no^gs  of  her  superb  voice  drove  away 

|an  sense  of  incongruity  by  driving 
awav  all  sense  of  anything  but  the 
(voice  and  the  music;  while  by  wear- 
ing the  costume  for  the  part — not  the 
!  concert-singer's  dress,  as  we  had  half- 
I  feared — Miss  Walker  helped  the  much. 
1  demanded  illusion."  And  then  she 
I  sang    'The  Lost  Chord." 


formed  at  the  Opera-Comlque  after  It 
had  been  produced  at  Brussels. 

A  tenor,  Adolf  Pcschler,  engaged  at 
the  Vienna  Court  Opera  In  1880  at  a 
salary  of  12,000  florins  a  month,  died  In 
extreme  poverty  recently  in  the  city 
whore  he  was  once  applauded.  Found 
sick  and  ragged  m  tho  street,  he  was 
taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  confessed 
that  he  had  not  eaten  for  several  days. 
Peschler  was  successful  at  the  Court, 
Opera  especially  In  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville," "La  Travlatn,"  "The  Marrlagd 
of  Figaro,"  until  1885.  when  he  quarrelled 
with  the  manager  and  went  to  Milan. 
In  Italy  he  accepted  the  humblest  en- 
gagements, tried  his  luck  In  London  and 
then  foil  lato  want.  The  members  oi\ 
the  opera  company  In  Vienna,  hearing, 
of  his  misfortune,  raised  a  substantial! 
sum  of  money  for  him,  but  It  came  tool 
late. 

The  Herald  of  last  Sunday  told  the 
story  of  Oskar  Ftled's  misadventures  in 
St.  Petersburg;  how  he  made  some  slur- 
ring remarks  at  an  orchestral  rehearsal 
nnd  was  ordered  to  leave  Russia  within 
L'4  hours.  Mr.  Kussewltzky,  whose  or- 
chestra Fried  was  conducting,  talked 
with  a  representative  of  the  Slgnale 
about  the  affair.  According  to  the  Rus- 
sian's story  Fried  Irritated  the  players 
by  his  rudeness.  "Russian  orchestral 
musicians  are  accustomed  to  a  more 
courteous  treatment;  they  wish  to  be 
considered  as  gentlemen,  for  they  rightly 
think  they  are  artists."  It  appears  that 
Fried  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "In  Russia 
you  can  buy  even  the  Tsar  for  money." 
Nor  was  Fried  allowed  to  stay  three 
nays  in  St.  Petersburg  after  the  seen 
as  has  been  reported.  He  remained  only 
cne  day,  nor  Is  It  likely  that  he  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  return. 

A  s  ymphonic    poem,  "Anhelli, 
Ludomir  Rozyckl,  produced  recent 
Warsaw,  attracted  much  attentio  ' 
illustrates  a  poem  by  Slowackl  in 
the  sufferings  of  those  sent  to 
ere  depicted.    The  work  is  said 
original  and  eloquent,  while  the 
mentation  is  after  the  manner 
i<rd  Strauss. 

The  new  scenery,  costumes, 
a  revival  of  "The  Magic  Flute 
(Berlin  court  opera  cost  $50,000.  . 

Henri  Marteau  has  edited  and/  revised 
a  violin  concerto  in  C  sharp  mlr/or  com- 
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violin 
.  Ado- 


Wlt'Ki'O  from  Trio.  Songs — 
..  Wind  Spunks:  Lohr.  To  M 
OTHardelot,  1  Hid  My  l/>v«: 
lionln    Scherto:  Mendelsohn' 

op  *9  (andante  and  scher»oi; 
pieces.  Volt*.  Mazurka;  Borowslo 
ration  IUes,  l'erprtunm  Miuillo: 
Rotmlrf'  A  Little  WlnaiB*  KORdT  N.yin, 
MUnhty  l,nk'  n  Ro«c;  Whelpley.  I  Know 
a  Hill:  Cade's  Trio,  op.  42  (andante  and 

WEDNraSDAV  -Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  'Cello 
recital  by  iforN  Unmbourg.  George  F 
Boyle,  pianist.  Valontlnl  (18th  century!. 
Suite  In  E  Tschntkowsky.  Variations  on 
'a  Rococo  Them*,  op.  33:  Strauss.  Sonata 
In  K  major  for  piano  jand  'cello,  op.  6. 
Cul  Oantablle;  Binding.  TUtornclle;  Saint- 
Saene.  Th*  Swan:  Herbert,  Petite  Valse: 
Popper,  Spinning  Song. 

Stolnert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Pianola  con- 
cert  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osoar  Hunttlng,  toass 
singer  and  'cellist  respectively,  will  be 
th*  soloists.  ,  „ 

Shawmut  'Congregational  Church.  8  P. 
M.  Municipal  Organ  Recital.  E_\erott 
E  Tructte.  organist.  Miss  Mary  Traoy. 
soprano.  Bach.  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D 
minor;  Hall.  Offertolra  1r.  B  flat;  Merkel 
Sonata  in  G  minor;  Wagner,  Prelude  to 
"Parsifal":  Qullmant,  Funeral  March  and 
Sons  of  Seraphs;  Dubois.  Nuptial  Mass. 
Miss  Tracy  will  sing  Proch's  "Ave  Marie 
Stella"  and  "Jerusalem,  Thou  That  Ston- 
es" the  Prophets,"  from  "St.  Paul."  The 
next  organ  recital  will  be  given  at  this 
church  Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  by  John  A. 
O'Shea. 


l#fao^^«««?S 
rwiis  and  chorus  of  children.  Schubert's 

Unnnfshed  Symphony  will  be  played  before 
the  performance, 
ihiekerln*   Hall.  "8   P.    M.   Recital  by 

^"i^'Hachm^lno3*,  S 
pianist,  bongs  o> ■  r,azzari.  Rubinstein, 
^nbS  .^rS'.  Stanford.  Duparc, 
"ufe.  Gounod,  d'Indy  and  others^        „ .  I 
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posed  in  1820  by  Franz  Berwi  

was    director   of   the    Conservatory  of 


Music  at  Stockholm.  Berwa 
1S68)   wrote  symphonies  and 


d  (1796 
chamber 


ks.  Lit 
but  his 
orlte  In 


music,  an  opera,  "Estrella  d;  Soria 
three  operettas  and  choral  wo 
tie  of  his  music  was  published 
symphony  In  G  minor  Is  a  faru,,.c  ... 
Sweden,  and  Liszt  and  von  \Buelow 
thought  highly  of  him.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  first  great  Swedish  early- 
romanticist  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
works. 


FRIDAY-Stelnert  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital bv  Miss  Carolyn  Louise  Wtllard  of 
Chicago.  Beethoven.  Variations  In  f  ; 
Brahms.  Scherzo,  E  flat  minor;  Chopin. 
Nocturne,  op.  48,  No.  1;  Etude  op.  2;.. 
No.  11:  Preludes,  B  minor  and  B  major; 
Ballade  op.  47;  Otterstrom.  Preludes  In 
F  sharp  minor.  E  major.  C  s.harp  minor; 
Juon.  Etude,  op.  18:  Debussy.  La  FUlo 
aux  Cheveux  de  Lin;  Pnlmgren,  Waltz  from 
"Osterbotten."  The  Approach  of  Spring; 
Rubinstein.  Concert  Study.  D  minor 

South  Boston  High  School,  8  P.  M. 
Municipal  Concert,  William  Howard,  con- 
ductor Weber.  "Jubel"  overture:  R. 
Strauss  Adagio  from  Sonata  In  B  minor: 
Gounod,  selection.  "Faust" ;  Grieg.  Melo- 
dte-  Massenet  Aubade,  "To  Spring  : 
Chabrler  Habanera.  Howard  Lyman, 
tenor,  will  sine-  "In  Native  Worth."  from 
"The  Creation."  and  Purcell's  "I  At- 
tempt from  Love's  Sickness  to  Fly. 
Barthold  Silberman,  violinist,  will  play 
Wlmiawski's  Legende.  Louis  C.  Elson 
will  lecture. 


MHlCTumorous  column  but  navei 
Hn«to  do  with  the  r arc ters  0*1 

the  stage  or  with  th«  ""7^"ak  and' 
word,  the  play  us  a  whole.  Is  wea*  * 

instinct  and  experience  In  the  t 
who  had  read  tales  by  O.  Hen  y 
Richard  H.  Davis?    The  c'l"  h 

he  impersonates      intance*  The  Amerl- 1 

of  a  familiar  acquaintance  .ine 

can  full  of  resources   not  hampered  hy 

?H  thePltastC0  We^al.  "now"  *5  Amerl- 
to  the  last,    we  ao  many 

can  and  have  many  shapes 

stories  and  seen  him  in 

upon  the  stage.  ,.,,„,.,  Mb 

tn  laugh  at  whatever  he  said,  P»c^eo- 
to  see  him  again,  eagerly  anticipating 
iVlfttle  speech.  Those  who  remem- 
BSred  "^"impersonations  ot  former 
vears  pitied  his  present  plight. 
y  t?  ?<*  not  the  fault  of  the  company  or 
the  stage  manager  that  Mr.  Ade'scom- 
;!£  l,  not  more  successful.  The  mem- 
bers In  some  instances  give  body  and 
die  to  the  dramatist's  puppets  and  they 
an  Play  with  individual  sincerity  and 
regard  to  the  ensertble.  Mr  H arlam 
pSf  ^unnrUS  j 

freeing  the  line  that  separates  comedy 
from  burlesque.  All  the  men,  in  a  word, 
are  worthy  of  a  better  play.  The  worn- 

^MlsTEvan:  I  tractive  as  Bed.oe'sl 

"n»Trt  Wmn-en  SS 
ftST,ienincant  part,  which  the  drama- 
tl"t  at  the  e^d  strives  to  make  impor- 
£nt  hv  the  sentlmentallsm  of  the  scenes 
rTwhfch  the  husband  attempts  to  con- 
ceal $rom  her  the  fact  that  there  Is  an 
insurrection.  contributed 
to^he^yrof  f.s^n  ^  -s  happy 
US,  ^ToaTeTs^orsUchT  and  his 

foUr  in  ftructTre  and  In  dialogue  it  is 
unworthy  of  his  reputation. 


1 


«.  H.  CRANE  ACTS 


Rossini's     amusing     opera  buffa, 
"L'ltaliana  in  Algerl."  has  been  re- 
vived  in  Venice,  where  It  was  first  • 
produced  in  1813.  j 
L  The  Paris  Opera  proposes  to  give  this  | 
fytar  a  revival  of  Chabrler's  "Gwendo- 
lit  •,"  the  first  performance  in  French  of 
(.Giordano's    "Siberia,"'    Mme.  Ferrari's 
.    Cobzar,''  Salnt-Saens's  "Dejanire" 
and  a  revival  of  Massenet's  "Cid,"  also 
ii:  Juno  three  complete  series  of  Wag- 
ner": tetralogy    But  the  Opera  Comique 
helleves  it  has'  the  rights  to  "Gwendo- 
Ine."    In  1912  the  Opera  will  produce 
ew  operas  by  Salvayre  and  Massenet, 
gabrle!    Faure's    "Penelope,"    a  new 


There  Is  a  controversy  In  London  as 
to  whether  Napoleon  ever  visited  Ithat 
city.  There  is  curious  testimony  in 
the  affirmative,  curious  and  entertain- 
ing although  perhaps  it  would  not  liear 
rigid  cross-examination.  The  Era  stages 
that  Napoleon's  great  grandson  Juan 
Bonaparte  will  shortly  play  In  the  chief 
cities  of  England  and  Ireland  in  a  new  j 
drama,"  "The  Real  Napoleon,"  of  which 
he  is  part  author.  He  will  take  the  | 
part  of  the  emperor.  It  Is  said  that 
Juan's  family  tree  is  well  defined  and 
his  resemblance  to  the  illustrious  great- 
grandsire  strikingly  close..  J.uan  was 
educated  on  the  continent.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  made  a  tour  of  the  world  and 
has  epent  much  time  outdoors. 

A   new   opera  "Vesta,"    libretto  by 
Henry  Cain,  music  by  Massenet,  will  i 
be  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  next  fall. 

MacKenzie's  cantata,  "The  Sun  God's 
Return,"  was  produced  at  Vienna  Jan. 
13,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  recalls  the  fact  that 
British  composers  have  been  made  wel- 
come in  Vienna,  as  Sir  George  Smart, 
who  was  received  by  Beethoven,  and 
in  German  cities,  as  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett and  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  "On  the 
whole,  however,  our  musicians  are  not 
lionized  abroad  as  foreign  ■  musicians' 
are  here." 

King  Manuel  recently  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Worcester  Cathedral  to  hear 
the  organist,  Ivor  Atkins.  The  king 
chose  the  program  and  after  the  recital 
■went  to  the  organ  and  played  "The  1 
Harmonious  Blacksmith."  Like  a  black-  . 
smith?  Leaving  the  cathedral  he  gave 
Mr.  Atkins  a  royal  gift,  a  signed  pho- 
tograph of  himself. 

C0NCERTS"0F~THE  WEEK. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M-  Song 
Ta%C«"e.  G°a°cco^  'anUt; 
rifeTpley"^  SpT«do?F.lIg  Tear.  Idle 

lendyMy  Heart  up  to  The Empress  »« 
the  Nlirht,  An  Old  Love  Stor>  .  tseei 
hoveS  Kenns't  du  das  Land ;  Schumann.) 
Fruehllngsnacht;  Refer.  °«s  K.,"(™.9 
Gebet;  Tschalkow.ky.  w«ui"^h.elpi(hyf; 
All  'n  a  Garden  Green:  Schmidt,  The) 
Dream  RobW.   Huhn  Woodman.  A, 

BlrMidav;  Mrs.  Beach,  When  Soul  Is 
Fomed  to  Soul.  O  Sweet  Content.  A  Pre. 
lude  Dark  a*  the  Night;  Strauss  Wie- 
genlied.  Staendchen;  Haydn.  With  Ver- 
dure Clad  (with  organ). 


BOSTON  DEBUT 


Produces  "United  States  Min- 
ister Bedloe"  First  Time  in 
Boston  at  the  Park. 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I    PARK  THEATRE — First  performance 
I  in  Boston  of  "U.  S.  Minister  Bedloe,"  a 
1  play  In  four  acts  by  George  Ade.  Pro- 
I  duced  by  Charles  Frohman. 
Colonel  Jackson  Bedloe. .  .William  H.  Crane  ; 
Elvira  Tatewell  Bedloe  ..  —  —  whlffen 

Katherlne  Bedloe  \  •  """"iSon^Sd 

Robert  Deane.   Lou  |  Massen 

Charles  P.  Granby.  •••••••••  ■wn™ ^  Collyer 

^i'e"  Hooker"1011  °  " ? "  nebecea*  RpdglW 
f  e^/  ^g^ckV^  '  •  •  "^cef  H^rla^ 
Juan  Lautaro.  .....  ■■  ■  ■ ■  ■  ■  rrthur  Holman 

I  A  Pedlar  of  Matches  FranK  Kicnier 

The  first  act  of  this  play  is  amusing 
in  a  frankly  farcical  way.  Col.  Bedloe. 
a  country  politician  and  editor,  without 
any  illusions,  is  appointed  minister  to 
C-aribay    where  his  wife  will  enjoy  a 
warm  climate.  His  daughter  Is  m  o 
with  Deane.  a  college  senior,  and  Deane 
has  for  a  friend  and  fellow-member  of 
a  secret  society  one  Lautaro,  who  is 
buying  rifles  and  ammunition  for  the 
revolutionary    party   at    Carlbay  hw 
home.     Then  there   is   a  volatile   and  _ 
slangy  secretary,  Chester,  who  has  hon- 
orable designs  on  Miss  Bedloe «  com- 
panion.   This  act  moves  swiftly  the 
dialogue  is  entertaining,  and  there  is 
some  attempt  at  portrayal  ol 
The  act  is  playable  in  Itself  and  it  at 
once  puts  the  audience  in  good  humo 

With  the  rise  of  the  second  curtain, 
there  is  a  constant  diminution  of  inter- 
est. The  story  is  of  the  attempt  of  the 
revolutionaries  to  capture  the  palace  and 
the  President.   Young  Deane.  who  had 
gone  with  Lautaro  to  £arlbay  is  seized 
sentenced  to  be  snot,  then  saved  b  the 
ingenious  advice  of  the  minister  to  the 
revolutionaries;  and  the  minister,  who 
prided  himself  on  maintaining  a  s tr  cUy 
neutral  position,  welcomes  his  success 
"or  and  leads  his  family  in  triumph  to 
the  steamship  for  America.    The  story 
is  thin;  there  are  few  amusing  situa 
■Sons    and  the  dialogue  Is  funny  only 
when  Mr.  Ade  puts  Into  the  mouth  of 
Sis  characters  slang  phrases  queer -com- 
parisons, or  paragraphs  that  mfehUU 


%ttn,\  ■ I    r  .'Sr.'  Mardonei 

fuclle.  .-.,.;.•/»  ™   Mr  penni 

9rone..^XJ  ".'.'..Mr  Pulclnl 

llo  J.t./-    Ml:.  Huddy 

tnO  *   ti»_  nioerone 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  Verdi's 
"Rigoletto."  Debut  of  Mme.  La  Salle 
Rabinoff.   Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

_.,.„   Mme.  Rabinoff 

S?1  'iLu;;  Miss  Leveronl 

Maddalena   .  Savage 

Contess  Ceprano  MUS  Wisher 

Glovanna  jj,ss  Swartz 

Pagglo  -  Constantino 

Duca  dl  Mantova..^  M ^Constantmo 

Rigoletto  ra 
Sparafuc ' 
Montero 
Marullo . 

Ceprano  *  *.Mr?  Glaccone 

BVlctor '  Hugo '  had '  already  proclaimed 
with  brazen  determination  his  theory  of 
!  the  grotesque  when  "Le  Rol  s' Amuse" 
j  was   given    its    initial  representation. 
'  Triboul&t  was  the  incarnation  of  those 
laws  of  pathetic  characterization  which 
filled  many  pages  of  the  preface  of 
■■Cromwell."   As  a  result  the  play  was 
hardlv  refreshlng-but  the  aud  ence  ap- 
plauded   the    innovator.     Folks  have 
grown  more  cheerful  these  days,  and 
"Le  Rol  s' Amuse"  Is  seldom  found  as 
such  in  the  repertory  of  modern  theatres. 

But  Verdi's  opera  has  lost  none  of 
its  popularity  if  one  is  to  Judge  by 
the  approval  of  operagoers  and  the 
proportions  of  box-office  returns. 
And  yet,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
"Rigoletto"  fared  much  worse  than 
Hugo's  play  on  the  occasion -of  its 
early  representations.  The  critical 
dilettanti  found  the  opera  wanting  In. 
melody,  devoid  of  fine  concerted 
pieces,  restricted  in  orchestration. 
Despite  these  Invectives  the  score  did 
assert  its  living  properties  and— well, 
time  is  the  best  judge  of  merits. 

But  "Rigoletto"  has  been  deprived  of 
rone  of  its  gruesomeness  The .^timis. 
is  roughly  shaken  In  his  belief  after 
sitting  through  the  four  acts  of  the 
opera!  except  when  he  is  occasionally; 
I  refreshened  by  some  such  pleasant  sur- , 
I  as  was  in  store  for  the  audience  j 

'  ^The  VoperI'  served  to  introduce  Mme. 
Rabinoff  to  Boston  opera-goers,  and  the 
result  of  the  meeting  was  pleasing  In 
the  extreme.  GUda  Is  not  too  mfre- 
I  ouently  interpreted  In  such  a  fashion  as 
t \  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  necessary 
contrast  between  herself  and  the  sen- 
suousness  of  the  other  personages. 

mie  is  too  often  made  the  creature  of 
unbridled  passion.  Mme.  Rabinoff  is 
not  a  rhythmical  declaimer  and  that 
qualification  defines  her  special  charm. 
Simplicity  of  methods  marked  her  im- 
personation. She  possesses  youth,  at- 
tractiveness, finesse  and  a  liberal  share 
of  conscientiousness.  Above  all,  her 
voice  is  calculated  to  charm  by  the 
sweetness  of  its  timbre.  It  is  not  a 
strong  voice,   and  for   that  reason,  If 


w"A< 


not  for  her  knowledge  or -naturalness 

In  technique,  there  is  a  happy  absence 
of  Impure  lntonajkui. 

The  singer  possesses  evident  ease 
In  the  production  of  her  tones,  which 
are  delicn.tely  rounded  even  In  her 
difficult  phrasing  in  the  eecond  act. 
Above  all,  there  was  noticeable  in  her 
voice  an  easy  flexibility  in  transition 
which  made  her  rapid  and  vivid  shad- 
kj»gs  delicate  In  the  extreme.  Alto- 
(gether  the  success  of  Mme.  Rablnoff 
was  well  marked.  It  was  natural  that 
she  should  have  been  a  trifle  nervous, 
and  she  did  mark  time  too  obviously 
even  In  the  midst  of  her  gestures.  But 
that  was  a  passing:  discomfort. 
,  Mr.  Baklanoffs  Rlgroletto  is  well 
known — a  trifle  too  '  declamatory  per- 
haps and  slightly  wanting  in  vocal  color, 
but  sympathetically  powerful.  Mr.  Con- 
stant ino  was  not  so*  successful  as 'is  his 
wont.  Probably  the  strain  of  too  many 
performances  was  responsible. 

Verdi  is  seldom  obtrusive  with  the 
brass  in  this  opera-  There  was  a  ten- 
dency to  overrule  his  suggestions,  last 
evening,  when  the  orchestration  demand- 
ed only  a  minimum  of  emphasis. 

^CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  — 
"Hamlet,"  performed  by  the  John 
Craig  stock  company.  Cast: 

Hamlet  •■  •  •  John  Craig 

Ghost   George  Hassell 

Claudius  •William  Parke 

Polonlus!  Walter  Walker 

Laertei   Robert  Romans 

Horatio  Bert  Young 

Rwencran'tz'.'. .'.  Wilfred  Young 

Gulldenstern  A.  B. .  ciarx 

Marcellus  A-  L.  Hlckey 

Bernardo   Frank  Bertrand 

Francisco'   Arthur  Fox 

0,f"       ,' . . ... : . .... . . ....  Florence  Shirley 

First  gravedigger  •  -Al  Roberts 

Second  gTavedlgger   -  A  I*  "1CK«J 

A  orleat   Frank  Bertrand 

First  player  A.  L.  Hlckey 

Second  player  *rth^rJT.M 

Third  olaver   Frank  Field 

Player  queen. .'  Mabel  Colcord 

Gertrude   Marie  Curtis 

Ophelia  •  •  Mary  Young 

HOI>LTS  STREET  THEATRE— j 
Mrs.  Flske  and  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany in.  "Becky  Sharp."  by  Langdon 
Mitchell. 

The  Marquis  of  Steyne. .  .Leonard  Shepherd 
I"  Pitt  Crawley.  Bart..  .R.»orrt  V  F"gu*on 

Pitt  Crawley  ..  W.  C.  Andrews 

Bawdon  Crawley  Henry  stepi  Jfnson 

William  Dobbin  Reginald  '  ?  r™  r 

peorge  Osborn  y- 

Joseph  Sedley  Ralph  Harlow 

Ei*'  ' '  '.'.'.'.'.'.■.'.'.'.'.'.'.■.'.'.'.'.'.Thnmax  Clifton 
Landlord  of  the  "Elephant"  ..  Mr.  Ferguson 

Reokv "horn   Mrs.  Flske 

Amilln  Sedlcv '.'.'.'.Helena  Van  Brugh 
vi>»  crawlev  ..Florin*  Arnold 

BrlKirs   Mary  Maddern 

Lady  Jane  Crawley  .  Mabel  Reed 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-"At  Cripple 
Creek,"  a  melodrama  by  Hal  Reld,  in 
four  acts.  Cast: 

Joe  Maynald  E.  B  Bonner 

Martin  Mason  William  Innee 

Manuel  Alvarez  Edward  J.  Shober 

Walcetah  Richard  M.  Slmson 

Ben  White  Stewart  Johnston 

Reginald  Harwood  Harry  Dubois 

Ann  Marbury  Lois  Meredith 

Bello  Gordon  Lucille  Douglas 

Maggie  Mason  Flola  Young 

LHllo  Tatto  Virginia  Banks 

gaily  Rose  McCabe 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


Good    Vaudeville    Bill    Headed  by 
Chrltty  Mathewson  in  "Curves." 


How  to  pitch  an  out  curve  or  a  drop, 
or  even  a  deadly  fade-away,  was  told  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  yesterday  when 
Christy  Mathewson,  the  Peerless  Pitch- 
er of  the  New  Tork  Oiants,  took  large 
audiences  Into  his  confidence.  Mathew- 
son, with  "Chief"  Myers  and  Miss  May 
Tully,  give  a  lively  baseball  sketch. 
Mathewson  teaches  Miss  Tuily  how  to 
pitch,  but  Is  disappointed  with  the  re- 
sult. 

"You  pitch  like  I  act,"  he  tells  her. 
Later  she  has  an  opportunity  to  say  to 
him: 

"You  act  like  I  pitch." 

Miss  Tully  will  never  get  Into  a  big 
league  for  her  pitching.  She  cannot  give 
her  wrist  that  snap  that  is  essential. 
Mathewson  may  in  time  be  a  good  actor. 
At  present  he  is  a  better  pitcher.  Still, 
It  was  Matty,  and  no  mere  actor,  the 
crowd  wanted  to  eee.  Myers  was  an  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  the  little  company. 
Miss  Tully's  imitations  of  popular  stage 
fave-tfes  engaged  In  abuMnp  the  umpire 
at  a  t  game,  were  original  and  clever. 
Imagine  Ethel  Barrymore  expressing 
scorn  at  a  decision. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  Is  excellent  this 
week.  Blllle  Burke's  Wild  West  show 
continues  and  the  bucking  broncho 
scene  Is  as  thrilling  as  ever.  Max 
Hart's  dancers  are  a  capable  sextet, 
and  the  Charles  Ahearn  troupe  of 
cycling  comedians  are  genuinely  comic. 

The  Woods  and  Woods  trio  In  a 
pantomime,  "An  Elopement  by  Wire," 
give  a  clever  sketch. 

Jesse  L.  Lasky  presents  "The  Piano- 
phlend  Minstrels."  These  are  four 
young  women  and  four  pianos.  It  1b 
a  lively  act  and  was  enjoyed  yester- 
day. 

The  Kemps  are  amusing  and  .Tlmmle 
Lucas,  "the  boy  with  tne  dialects," 
assisted  by  Miss  Field,  In  "Nonsense 
Personified,"  give  lots  of  amusing  non- 
sense. The  daylight  motion  pictures 
are  a  novel  and  Interesting  feature. 


RECITAL  GIVEN 
BY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mrs.  Lafayette  Goodbar,  soprano,  gave 
a  song  recital  last  evening  In  Jordan 
Ball.  Henry  T.  Wade  was  the  accom- 
panist. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Whelpley,  'The  Splendor  Falls,"  "Tears, 
Idle  Tears"  and  "O,  Swallow  Flying 
South'"  from  Tennyson's  "Princess"; 
Mrs.  Beach,  "I  Send  My  Heart  up  to 
Thee,"  "Empress  of  the  Night,"  "An 
Old  Love'  Story";  Beethoven,  "Kenns't 
Du  das  Land";  Schumann,  "Frueh- 
llngsnacht";  Reger,  "Des  Klndes 
Gebet";  Tschaikowsky,  "Warum"; 
Whelpley,  "All  in  a  Garden  Green"; 
Schmidt,  "The  Dream  Robber";  Huhn, 
"If";  Woodman,  "A  Birthday";  Mrs. 
Beach,  "When  Soul  Is  Joined  to  Soul," 
"O,  Sweet  Content,"  a  prelude,  "Dark 
as  the  Night";  R.  Strauss,  "Wiegenlied 
Serenade"; Haydn,  "With  Verdure  Cla.1." 
The  hall  was  well  filled  with  an  audi- 
ence that  applauded  warmly. 

Mrs.  Goodbar  has  natural  qualifica- 
tions for  a  successful  career.  Her  voice 
Is  that  of  a  lyric  soprano.  At  present 
the  upper  register  1b  the  most  agreeable 
and  effective,  for  the  lower  and  middle 
tones  need  further  development.  She  has 
an  uncommonly  good  control  of  breath 
and  Is  thus  enabled  to  sustain  Ion? 
phrases  without  effort  and  give  signifi- 
cance to  a  poetic  sentence  as  well  as  to 
a  musical  line.  Her  enunciation  is  de- 
lightfully distinct,  and  her  pronouncla- 
tlon  of  English,  a  language  that  is  too 
often  mangled  by  American  singers  In 
speech  and  In  song.  Is  pure.  When  the 
occasion  demands  she  has  warmth  as 
well  as  delicacy  of  expression.  Further- 
more her  appearance  on  the  platform 
Is  Ingratiating. 

She  has  yet  much  to  learn,  both  in 
the  formation  of  tone  In  the  middle 
and  lower  registers  and  In  the  color- 
ing of  tone  for  purposes  of  Interpreta- 
tion. Last  evening  the  unvarying 
tonal  quality  became  monotonous  In 
spite  of  the  evident  animation  of  the 
singer.  Womrn  with  Inferior  voices 
and  less  command  of  breath  sometimes 
work  wonders  by  their  ability  to  vary 
tonal  quality,  to  suggest  a  mood,  or 
to  give  dramatic  emphasis.  Mrs.  Good- 
bar  has  good  reason  to  continue  her 
studies.  She  has  it  in  her  power  to 
become  an  Interpreter,  not  merely  a 
singer,  to  whom  all  songs  are  alike  as 
far  as  the  emotional  contents  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  program  does  not  call  for  coca- 
ment.  Amqng  the  less  familiar  songs, 
the  one  by  Louis  Schmidt  was  note- 
worthy by  reason  of  Its  originality  in 
melodic  contour  and  Its  poetic  char- 
acter. 


Mme.  Lydla  Llpkowskn,  who  has  been 
chosen  to  take  the  part  of  Thais  when 
Massenet's  opera  is  produced  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  has  her  own  Ideas 
concerning  the  bodily  as  well  as  the 
musical  presentation  of  the  famous 
woman,  who  In  Anatole  France's  ro- 
mance ruled  Alexandria  until  the  march 
from  the  desert  led  her  to  long  for  spir- 
itual beauty  and  the  celestial  life.  In 
this  country  opera  goers  naturally  as- 
sociate Thais  with  Miss  Mary  Garden, 
but  Mme.  Llpkowska  believes  that  the 
part  may  be  played  otherwise,  with  less 
physical  abandon. 

She  studied  the  part  with  Massenet 
last  summer,  and  the  composer,  who 
made  pertain  changes  in  the  score  to 
suit  her,  was  deeply  Interested  in  her 
conception  of  the  character  of  Thais  and 
In  her  proposed  expression  of  this  char- 
acter. Furthermore,  he  pave  his  hearty 
approval.  Mme.  Llpkowska  thinks  that 
Thais  had  neither  a  girlish  figure  nor 
one  flagrantly  sensual.  "She  appealed 
to  the  eye  by  her  symmetry  and  deli- 
cately sensuous  lines.  She  must  also 
have  had  'esprit.'  for  Alexandria  was 
as  much  given  over  to  .-/stems  of  phil- 
osophy as  to  pleasure."  The  part  of 
Thais  appeals  to  her  strongly,  and  it 
may  here  be  said  that  she  is  eager  to 
appear  before  the  Boston  public  In! 
other  parts  than  those  that  chiefly  de-l 
mand  the  performance  of  florid  arias. 

It  Is  Interesting  in  connection  with  the ! 
discussion  of  the  physical  characteristics- 
of  Thais  to  note  that  Miss  Constance 
Collier  has  been  selected  as  the  heroine 
In  the  dramatization  of  France's  novel,  t 
and  Miss  Collier  is  of  a  decidedly  or.en. 
tal  and  sensuou3  type. 

AROUND  A  GARDEN. 


opera  was  sung  at  tne  Boston  OpWa 
House  last  seaeon,  but  by  the  visiting 
Metropolitan  Company.  Other  operas 
to  be  added  to  the  repertory  this 
month  are  Massenet's  "Manon"  and 
Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut,"  both 
founded  on  the  famous  romance  of 
the  Abbe  Prevost;  the  one  treated  in 
typically  French  manner,  so  that 
Manon  Is  "a  dainty  rogue  in  porce- 
lain," the  other  full  of  Italian  pas- 
sion and  as  a  whole  following  more 
closely  the  lines  of  Prevost's  story. 
Puccini's  version  has  been  performed 
here  only  once  and  Massenet's  is  not 
too  familiar. 

To  some  an  event  more  important 
than  an  addition  to  the  repertory,  or 
even  the  production  of  a  new  work, 
is  the  appearance  of  Miss  Mary  Gar- 
den, who  is  expected  to  take  the  part 
of  Marguerite  In  Gounod's  "Faust" 
on  Friday  night.  Miss  Garden  has 
been  seen  and  heard  here  as  Thais, 
Melisande,  Louise,  Jean  the  Juggler 
and  Grlselldls,  but  not  yet  as  Mar- 
guerite. Many  are  already  speculat- 
ing concerning  the  nature  of  her  en- 
trance and  reply  to  Faust,  her  sing- 
ing of  the  Jewel  Song,  her  behavior 
in  the  Garden  scene,  the  precise  nat- 
ure of  her  final  madness.  Miss  Gar- 
den is  an  uncommonlv  clever  woman, 
a  woman  of  surprises.  Whatever  the 
part  she  impersonates,  she  is  in- 
teresting. Her  versatility  is  indis- 
putable. There  are  few  women  who 
could  be  the  ideal  Melisande  and  also 
a  sensuously  resplendent  Thais. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  caution  profes- 
sional critics.  In  addition  to  her 
other  accomplishments  Miss  Garden 
is  a  fluent  conversationalist  and  a 
mistress  of  monologue.  She  recently 
told  a  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
ithat  she  purposes  to  write  a  book 
this  summer.  She  will  thus  relieve 
her  mind.  "The  managers  and  the 
singers  and  the  critics  have-  all 
talked  about  me  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, and  now  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  them.  I  fancy  the  book  will 
sell.  I  hope  to  make  some  money 
out  of  It,  besides  relieving  my  mind 
of  a  lot  of  things  which  I  want  to 
toy."  Nothing  could  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  this.  Verbum  sap!  No 
newspaper  reader  should  be  sur- 
prised after  this  to  find  Mlas  Garden 
extolled  In  print  as  the  one  and  only 
Impersonator,  whether  the  opera  be 
by  Gounod  or  by  one  of  the  ultra- 
modern school.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  too 
late  even  for  certain  critics  In  New 
Tork  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways, 
repent  and  stand,  glorified,  among  the 
elect. 
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■REPETITION  OF  "THE  GIRL." 


Exciting  Scenes  and  Puccini's  Music 
Lose  None  of  Their  Appeal. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Repetition 
of  Puccini's  opera,  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West."    Ca°t  : 

Minnie  Carmen  Mells 

Dick  Johnson....  Florencto  Constantino 

Jack  Ranee.*..  Carlo  Qalefti 

Nlj*  fiiXJ.,,  Lulgl  cilia 

Ashby  Carl  Gantvoort 

Sonora  ^.t.  Ramon  Blanchart 

Tr'n  .iU.  Leo  Devaux 

fid-  Giuseppe  Perlnl 

Bello  ......  Attlllo  Pulclnl 


Interesting  announcements  have 
(been  made  by  the  management  of 
(the  Boston  Opera  House;  thus,  on 
next  Saturday,  "Haensel  and  Qretel," 
which  might  be  described  as  Wagner 
for  the  use  of  children,  will  be  added 
to  the  repertory;  to  the  delight  of 
mny,  young  and  old.  Humperdlnck's 


Harry  ^jfT>  c.  Slroeaco 

Joe  ./..-.  Ernesto  Glacconu 

Haj.p-.  I  Carmine  Montella 

Lnrk.'ns  Rodotfo  Fornart 

Willy  >,».,.. i...  Lulgl  Taveccbta 

w,)«-kie  Elvira  Leveronl 

Jake  Wallace  Jose  Mardones 

Jose  Castro  Rngi-nlo  Sandrlni 

Pony  Express  Rider  Rlccardo  Ghldlni 

The  exciting'  scenes  in  the  Polka  sa- 
loon, in  Minnie's  mountain  home  and  In 
the  redwood  forest,  accompanied  by 
Puccini's  music,  seem  to  lose  none  of 
their  appeal  by  repetition,  for  the  au- 
dience that  filled  the  Opera  House  last 
night  applauded  with  marked  fervor 
the  love-making  of  Johnson  and  Minnie, 
her  rescue  of  her  wounded  sweetheart 
after  she  had  driven  him  out  into  the 
blizzard  to  be  shot,  and  her  final  sav- 
ing of  him  from  the  sheriff  and  his  band 
of  lynchers.-  The  applause  came  only 
at  the  ends  of  the  acts,  but  it  was  all 
the  more  hearty  for  being  pent  up  and 
the  chief  singers  were  called  out  often. 

Repeated  production  of  the  opera,  by 
familiarizing  the  performers  with  the 
life  they  are  striving  to  depict,  has 
served  to  intensify  the  Illusion  of  real- 
ism and  to  furnish  more  and  more 
completely  a  '49  mining  camp  atmos- 
phere that  one  is  led  to  believe  is  the 
correct  one  whether  It  Is  or  not. 

Carmen  Mells  roused  warm  admira- 
tion by  the  hearty,  sincere,  light- 
hearted  camaraderie  with  which  she 
handled   the   rough   gold-diggers  who 


flocked  to  the  Polka  saloon,  she  was 
charming  in  the  frank  simplicity  with 
which  she  allowed  her  growing  love 
for  Johnson  to  be  seen.  She  was  pas- 
sionately strong  in  her  defiance  of  the 
sheriff  and  in  her  heroic  work  first  in 
protecting  Johnson  in  her  house  and 
later  in  rescuing  him  by  appealing  to 
her  boys  who  were  about  to  take  his 
life. 

Mr.  Constantino  gave  a  wholly  ac- 
ceptable portrayal  of  Johnson.  He  I 
was  at  his  best  in  the  lynching  scene, 
as  he  silently  watched  the  effect  of  | 
Minnie's  appeal  on  the  crowd  and  ex- 
hibited the  alternating  currents  of 
hope  and  despair  that  coursed  through 
him  with  the  rope  around  his  neck. 

Mr.  Galeffi  was  a  truly  saturnine 
sheriff,  cold,  calculating,'  malevolent, 
insensible  to  danger,  immune  to  ex- 
citement. He  looked  very  pale.  Of 
course,  that  goes  with  the  idea  of  the 
cold-blooded  gambler  that  he  is.  but 
one  is  tempted  to  feel  that  it  may  be 
due  in  some  measure  to  those  cigars 
that  he  puffs  so  incessantly  on  all 
occasions. 

P*       ?  /'/// 

MME.  MARTINEZ'S  RECITAL 


Program  of  an  Unusual  Nature  Pre- 
sented in  Chickering  Hall. 


Mme.  Isldora  Martinez  gave  a  song 
recital  in  Chickering  Hall  last  night, 
the  program  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Rachmaninoff,  "Floods  of  Spring"; 
|Dubois,  "Par  le  Sentler";  three  French 
folk-songs  with  accompaniments  ar- 
ranged by  Darcieux  and  L'Admirault; 
Lazzari.  "Nachtstille";  Rubinstein,  three 
songs  from  the  Persian;  MacKenzle,  two 
rustic  songs;  Villlers  Stanford,  two  son- 
nets; Lalo,  three  melodies. 

In  that  many  of  these  composers  and  i 
most  of  these  songs  rarely  find  place  up- 
on a  program,  there  was  promise  of  the 
unusual  In  this  recital. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
songs  written  by  Anton  Rubinstein,  few 
of  them  In  these  days  are  well  known  or 
popular.  The  three  sung  by  Mme.  Mar- 
tinez are  not  calculated  to  heighten  the 
fame  of  the  Russian. 

Sir  Villlers  Stanford  fails  to  demon- 
strate, in  the  two  sonnets  from  "The 
Triumph  of  Love."  that  the  sonnet  form 
can  be  easily  adapted  to  a  musical  set- 
ting. He  has  elsewhere  valiantly  tried  I 
to  add  music  to  certain  poems  of  Shelley 
and  Tennyson,  which  are  too  perfect  In 
themselves  to  gain  by  borrowing  from  a 
sister  art.  Furthermore,  to  make  music 
more  Is  required  than  a  series  of  wild 
upward  leaps  and  downward  plunges, 
even  If  the  subject  does  happen  to  be  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  "cosmic  billows." 

Mme.  Martinez  In  some  cases  used  her 
own  translation  from  the  French.  Her 
enunciation  Is  exceedingly  distinct,  and 
she  succeeds  In  making  clear  her  differ- 
entiation of  mood. 


READS  'BLUE  BIRD' 

Mrs.  Marion  Craig  Wentworth  began 
her  reading  of  Maeterlinck's  play  with 
a  few  words  of  Introduction,  in  which 
she  said  that  "The  Blue  Bird"  stands 
for  happiness.  But  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
tells  us,  she  continued,  that  "It  is  the 
great  secret  of  things  and  of  happiness." 
There  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  secret— the  soul  of  a  thing— and  the 
j  thing  Itself,  as  there  Is  between  our 
real  instincts  and  our  conventionalized 
expression  of  them. 

If  we  see  happiness  without  grasping 
its  secret,  said  the  speaker,  we  are  as , 
blind  as  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  were  when) 
they  found  satisfaction  in  counting  their  I 
imaginary  cakes  before  the  entrance  of 
the  fairy.  After  they  had  seen  the  souls 
of  the  animals  the  trees  and  the  ele- 
mentor  after  Tyltyl  had  outstood  the 
most  terrifying  warnings  and  thrown 
open  the  last  awful  door  in  the  Palace 
of  Night,  they  were  no  longer  content 
with  pretense.  Tyltyl  had  found  truth 
in  finding  hidden  reality.  He  had  dis- 
covered "the  great  secret  of  things  and 
of  happiness."  Maeterlinck  shows  that 
happiness  must  be  the  result  of  vision, 
but  still  a  result,  a  by-product,  not  an 
end. 

As  Mrs.  Wentworth  aimed  to  create 
the  air  of  joy,  of  search  for  personal 
happiness,  she  often  lost  the  real  beauty 
and  meaning  of  Maeterlinck's  symbol- 
ism. But  her  characterizations  were 
clearly  defined,  she  showed  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  imagery  and 
the  beauty  of  the  lines.  There  was  no 
artificiality  of  expression,  no  superfluity 
of  gesture  or  exaggeration  of  utterance. 
She  expressed  herself  with  her  voice 
simply  and  naturally,  and  she  has  a 
Voice  that  lends  itself  ' to  sweetness  and 
pathos;  yet  It  is  not  particularly  flexible. 
Her  impersonations  of  Night,  The  Dog 
and  The  Cat  were  the  most  successful. 
She  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous, 
which   gave  the  most  charm   to  her 
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T  10  midienco  was  exc>edlnsl>'  respon- 
sive, anil  evidently  familiar  with  tho 

'MARY  GARDEN 

a  mm 

As    Marguerite    in  Gounod's 

By  PHILIP  HAI.E. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Gounod's 
"Faust  '     Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Fnust..  Charles  Dalmores 

Mophistoyheles  Leon  Rothler  | 

Va'pntlm-  George  Baklanort 

Wagner  Pierre  Letoi 

Mureuerlttf.  Mary  Garden 

kj.   leska  Swart» 

Martha'.'.'.'.'.'.'  Marie  Mattfalil 

The  performance  was  one  of  unusual 
Interest.  Miss  Garden  appeared  for  tho 
first  time  in  tho  Boston  Opera  House 
and  as  Marguerite  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston.  Mr,  Dalmores  also  sang  in 
this  opera  house  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  a  very  large  and  brilliant 
audience. 

Many  no  doubt  were  drawn  from  curi- 
osity to  see  what  Miss  Garden  would  do 
as  the  heroine  of  Gounod's  librettists. 
They  knew  her  already  as  Thais  and 
Louise:  also  as  Massenet's  Jongleur, 
originally  a  tenor  part;  and  they  had 
admired  her  in  other  operas,  especially 
as  Mellsande.  Some  perhaps  looked  for- 
ward to  a  display  of  extravagance, 
something  bizarre,  an  impersonation 
daring  in  its  originality.  They  forgot 
that  Miss  Garden  is  extraordinary  in 
this:  She  has  brains.  She  is  an  actress 
of  rare  talent,  who  expresses  herself  in 
song  and  recitative  rather  than  in 
spoken  dialogue;  she  composes  a  part 
with  the  utmost  cats-,  and  vitalizes  and 
Illuminates  it  with  imagination;  her  ver- 
satility is  indisputable,  for  while  her 
Thais  in  the  first  part  of  Massenet's 
opera  Is  frankly  and  superbly  sensual, 
her  Mtlisande  is  a  vision  of  dreamy 
purity  and  pathetic  innocence.  As  Mar- 
guerite she  could  not  do  anything  com- 
mon or  mean. 

But  some  said  and  with  more  reason 
that  while  the  voice  of  Miss  Garden  was 
■well  suited  to  tho  melodic  phrases  of 
Debussy  and  her  sumptuous  figure  and 
histrionic  skill  to  the  portraiture  o£  the 
Alexandrian  light  o'  love,  her  voice  would 
not_jiq  full  justice  to  the  sustained 
u  )f  Gounod. 

man  taking  the  part  of  Margue- 
v  sing  exquisitely  and  be  only  a 
•passive  glove-box  beauty;  or 
-ct  with  passionate  intensity 
■egard  of  ihe  rules  of  song; 
•   deliberately    reshape  the 
and  take  liberties  with  the 
ounod   to  carry  out  her 
oses.     The   question  is 
tors  taking  this  part  sing 
manner,  with  a  view  first 
jty  or  should  she  sing  tho 
iy  as  a  means  of  dramatic 

"~Miss  Garden's  voice  is  not  Inherent 
Jy  golden,  mellow  or  sensuous  in  tonal 
quality.  As  a  singer,  judged  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  songs,  she  has  faults 
that  are  easily  detected  by  any  intel- 
ligent student:  her  attack  is  often  not 
decisive;  she  slurs  from  a  low  note  to 
one  higher  and  vice  versa.  She  is  in- 
clined in  music  expressive  of  tender 
amotion  to  drag  the  pace,  as  she  did 
last  night  in  the  first  section  of  the 
long  love  duet  in  the  garden  scene.  It 
Iwould  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
other  faults  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion. But  what  are  all  these  faults 
when  thev  are  weighed  against  the 
manv  excellencies  of  her  performance? 

For  Miss  Garden  first  of  all  gave  Mar- 
guerite character.  Her  entrance  was 
unconventional,  natural,  effective.  She 
was  neither  awkwardly  shy.  nor  coquet- 
tish, nor  sophisticated.  There  was  no 
backward  and  inviting  glance  at  the 
handsome  stranger;  there  was  no  fool- 
lib  running  away  as  though  she  were 
In  Imminent  danger  of  wild  pursuit  and 
capture.  At  the  beginning  of  the  gar- 
den  scene  there  was  no  petty  business, 
no  aimless  wandering  about  as  though 
Marguerite  were  saying:  "See  how 
naturally  I  behave!"  She  sang  of 
Thule's  king  with  the  thought  of  the 
stranger,  and  her  girlish  pleasure  at  the 
eight  of  the  jeweis  was  Irresistible  and 
contagious. 

Nor  was  this  overdone:  Marguerite 
was  trapped  by  the  jewel  box.  Mephis- 
tophelcs  did  not  bring  it  merely  as  a 
pa  sing  Idle  compliment.  And  so  the 
Jewel  song,  which  is  sung  as  a  concert 
aria,  became  a  revelation  of  character, 
nor  did  Miss  Garden  find  It  necessary 
to  distort  the  rhythm  of  the  air  in  her 
revelation.  But  when  she  was  face  to 
face  with  Faust,  when  she  related  the 
simple  story  of  her  life,  then  the  other 
side  of  Marguerite's  character  was  di  - 
rlosed.  The  love  scene  was  managed 
with  the  finest  art.  The  face  that  was 
lifted  to  Faust  after  her  confession,  and 
■he  w  «3  almost  ready  for  his  kiss,  was 


virginal  va*s'on-  .  J 

Still  more  remarkable  even  was  her 
acting  If  the  church  seen©  by  reason  of 
its  dramatic  restraint.  Marguerite  was 
not  a  heroine  of  heroic  mould,  who, 
assailed  by  demoniacal  voices,  would 
have  sung  heroically  against  them. 
Her  agony  was  not  the  less  Intense  be- 
cause It  did  not  find  vent  In  passionate 
outbursts  or  hysterical  demonstrations. 
Nor  did  Miss  Garden  find  It  necessary 
to  give  an  Imitation  of  the  mad  lady 
of  the  village  the  moment  Valentine 
died.  « 

In  this  impersonation  the  most  dram- 
atic points  wero  made  quietly,  by  ever- 
changing  facial  expression.  How  elo- 
quent her  look  when  she  first  saw  Faust 
In  the  garden! 

Mr.  Dalmores  sang  and  acted  not 
merely  as  a  tenor,  but  as  an  artist,  a 
word  that  is  much  abused  In  these 
days,  when  every  little  goose  is  a 
swan.  He  was  manly,  chlvalrlc,  a 
tender  lover.  His  costumes  were  pic- 
turesque, and  for  once  we  were  al- 
lowed to  see  a  Faust  without  dlsflgur-  i 
ing  whlskerage.  He  sang  with  con- 
summate skill  both  In  amorous  and 
heroic  measures.  In  his  performance 
song  and  action  were  Inseparable. 

Mr.  Rothler  was  for  the  most  part  an 
admirable  Mephlstopheles.  His  "Sere- 
nade" was  not  vocally  so  effective  as 
his  "Calf  of  Gold,"  hut  In  the  many 
scenes  in  which  he  figured  his  voice 
gave  sonorous  emphasis  to  the  music, 
and  his  action  was  varied,  interesting, 
free  from  extravagance.  Perhaps  his 
performance  lacked  the  sinister  note, 
the  fiend's  mockery,  but  as  a  whole  it 
was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  seen 
here  In  recent  years. 

The  Valentine  of  .Mr.  Baklanoff  and 
the  Slebel  of  Miss  Swartz  are  familiar 
and  always  worthy  of  praise.  The 
chorus,  with  few  exceptions,  as  in  the 
male  chorus  Ip  the  first  scene,  did  ex- 
cellent work,  and  Mr.  Caplet  conducted 
with  spirit  and  finesse.  The  stage  set- 
tings and  management  again  excited 
the  heartiest  admiration.  There  were 
many  curtain  calls,  but  the  perform- 
ance" deserved  more  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  "be 
"Haen3el  and  Gretel,"  with  a  scene  from 
"Der  Gelzige  Rlttor."  The  opera  this 
evening  willl  be  "Carmen,"  when  Mme. 
Gay  and  Mr.  Zenatello  will  sing  here  for 
the  last  time  this  season. 
.Miss  Isadora  Duncan  will  appear  in  an 
entirely  new  program  at  the  Boston 
Opera  Houso  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  23, 
with  Walter  Damrosch  and  his  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.  Tickets  for 
tills  engagement  will  be  on  sale  Monday 
morning. 


MISS  WILLARD'S  RECITAL 

Unfamiliar  Composers  Represented 
on  Program  in  Stelnert  Hall. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Miss  Carolyn  Louise  Mallard  of  Chi- 
cago gave  a  piano  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hall.  The  program1 
was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  variations 
in  F;  Brahms,  Scherzo,  E  flat  minor; 
Chopin,  Nocturne  op.  48.  No.  1;  pre- 
lude. B  major,  B  minor,  F  major, 
Ballade  op.  47;  Otterstroem,  three  pre- 
ludes—F  sharp  minor,  E  major,  C  sharp 
minor;  Juon,  etude  op.  18;  Debussy,  La; 
Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin;  Palmgren, 
waltz  from  Osterbotten  and  the  Ap- 
proach of  Spring  (from  the  Finnish 
Lyrics);  Rubinstein,  concert  study,  Ej 
minor. 

The  names  of  composers  represented 
are  unfamiliar  here  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  concert  goers.  Thorvald  Otter- 
stroem is  a  Dane,  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1868,  who,  moving  to  Chicago  about 
10  years  ago,  by  chamber  music,  piano" 
pieces  and  songs  is  classed  among  the] 
Scandinavian  modern  romanticists. 
Sellm  Palmgren  is  a  Finn,  born  in  1878. 
He  has  composed  choral  works,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  and  a  few  pieces  for 
orchestra.  It  is  said  that  while  the, 
younger  Finns  are  influenced  generally) 
by  Sibelius  or  Tschaikowsky,  his  latest, 
piano  pieces  show  that  he  has  studied  | 
carefully-  and  retentlvely  the  methods 
of  Debussy.  "La  Fllle  aux  Cheveux  de 
Lin"  Is  one  of  Debussy's  latest  preludes. 

Miss  Willard's  program  was  an  agree- 
able departure  from  the  conventional 
and  hackneyed.  The  pieces  should  not 
have  been  beyond  her  technical  ability 
and  criticism  Is  concerned  chiefly  with 
I  her  interpretation.  She  Is  evidently  a 
thoughtful  pianist  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions. At  present  her  performance 
suffers  from  a  curious  and  unnecessary 
rgidity  This  is  seen  in  her  attack  of 
chords  and  also  In  running  passages. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  her 
touch  is  always  metallic.  It  was  often 
harsh  or  brittle  in  passages  demanding 
force,  but  In  sustained  melody  or  in 
transitional  measures  it  sometimes  had 
a  pleasing  and  even  sensuous  quality. 
This  quality,  however,  was  only  occasi- 
onal. Miss  Willard  has  naturally  a 
certain  fluency,  but  she  gives  the 
hearer  the  impression  of  working  out 
a  problem  as  she  plays.  There  is  un- 
due deliberation,  and  at  times  positive 
hesitation,  not  from  any  nervousness  or 
timidity;  rather  from  the  wish  to  be 


Tills  was  especially  noticeable  In 
Brahms'  ixherzo.  In  which  she  lacked 
restless  energy  and  demoniacal  spirit, 
and  in  Chopin's  nocturne  and  prelude 
in  B  minor.  Her  interpretation  was 
seldom  elastic,  spontaneous.  The  hearer 
was  reminded  inevitably  of  a  task  to 
be  overcome,  and  this  task  was  as  evi- 
dent to  tho  eye  as  to  the  ear.  He  would 
have  welcomed  an  occasional  technical 
slip  or  undue  exuberance  or  extrava- 
gance, if  there  had  also  been  the  reve- 
lation of  a  sensitively  musical  nature, 
a  poetic  flight,  or  strongly  marked  In- 
dividuality. 

Children  Young  and  Old  Pleased 
with  Humperdinck's  "Haen- 
sel  und  Gretel." 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON    OPERA  UOUSE-Humpcr- 

dlnck's    "Hansel    und    Gretel.   '  Mr. 

Goodrich  conducted.  tiJjjj, 
,-„_„„,   Mane  MattfeM 

g^ss?  Bena  ah™ 

™aim'««  "'   Maria  Claessens 



bandmaennchen  Bern  ice  Fisher 

T£urfla-ntM>h<BO  ■  "otto  Goriti 

Humperdinck's  fairy  music  play  was 
added  yesterday  to  the  repertory  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  It  was  Performed  : 
at  this  opera  house  by  tho  Metropolitan  | 
company  a  year  ago  last  month  when 
ham  and  Mr.  Gorltz  were  seen  and  heard 
in  the  parts  they  took  yesterday  but  Mr. 
Hertz  conducted  a  year  ago,  and  wUha 
heavy  hand.  The  orchestral  Perform- 
ance was  then  a  bluster,  a  roar;  t  ere 
were  no  gradations  of  force,  and  chil- , 
dren,  drunken  father,  angels  and  Witch 
all  fared  alike;  they  were  swallowed  up 
In  the  orchestral  din. 

Yesterday  the  performance  gave , 
pleasure  to  a  great  many  children 
young  and  old.  They  delighted  in  the 
sight  of  Gretel.  knitting  and  dancing, 
frightened  In  the  wood,  but  bold  and 
a"ert  in  the  presence  of  he  witch; 
of  Haensel  teasing  his  sister  trying 
to  comfort  her  at  night  fattened  in 
the  coop;  of  the  witch,  hideous  to  be- 
hold, discordant  in  song,  yet  at  home 
on  the  aerial  broom;  and  then  there 
was  good-natured  Peter,  too  fond  of 
the  bottle,  but  thoughtful  of  his  wife 
in  the  matter  of  sausage  and  idoliz- 
ing his  children.  How  well  Mr.  Gorltz 
played  the.part  of  Peter!  How  funny 
and  at  the  same  time  how  effective 
his  description  bf  the  witch's  opera- 
tions. And  Miss  Wlckham  was  an 
excellent  companion  as  Gertrude 

Perhaps  Mme.  Claessens  had  not 
played  the  part  of  the  witch  before. 
She  did  not  seem  at  ease,  for  sue  kept 
an  eye  on  the  conductor  even  when  she 
was  most  diabolical.  Her  tones  em- 
phasized the  malevolent  character  of 
the  sorceress,  but  did  not  do  just.ce 
to  Humperdinck's  music.  Her  strength 
was  only  in  her  make-up. 

Miss  Alten  and  Miss  Mattfeld,  as 
before  at  this  opera  house  and  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  were  highly  enter- 
taining. Some  one  said  yesterday 
that  there  was  a  sophisticated  Gretel 
on  the  stage.  The  criticism  was  not 
just  and  a  little  girl  taken  from 
ever'y-dav  life  and  thrown  into  the 
part  would  be  stupid,  unbearable.  The 
stage  settings  with  the  glowing  stairs 
for  the  angels  and  the  trick-change  in 
the  last  act  were  also  features  of  the 
performance  The  angels  walking 
about  the  sleeping  brother  and  sister 
crowded  one  another  and  there  was 
fear  lest  one  should  break  a  wing. 
The  chorus  of  freed  children  at  the 
end  was  rather  weak.  Mr.  Goodrich 
conducted  sympathetically  and  with  | 
taste  Tt  was  no  more  than  just  that  | 
he  should  have  appeared  with  the 
singers  In  answer  to  curtain  calls. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day 
to  discuss  the  music  Itself.  A  German 
especially  If  he  be  a  Wagnerite.  will 
appreciate  this  opera  more  than  a, 
man  of  another  nation.  The  music  was 
taken  seriously  until  the  objection  wasi 
made  that  Humperdlnck  made  his  nur- 
jserv  characters  speak  to  time  mu"Jf*«f 
Wagner's  heroes  and  heroines-little 
fishes  with  the  voice  of  whales  Then 
this  ingenious  answer  was  devised: 
Humperdlnck  slyly  burlesqued  the  meth- 
ods of  Wagner.  But  the  burlesque  is 
inherently  German,  long-winded  and 
ponderous,  altogether  too  solemn.  There 
are  charming  and  simple  tunes  for  the 
children,  and  good  songs  tor  Peter  and 
the  witch:  hut  the  music  for  the  angels 
Is  bombastic  and  there  are' dull  and 
dreary  stretches  in  the  second  and  third 
scenes.  .  . 

After  the  performance  of  Haensel 
und  Gretel"  came  one  of  a  scene  from 
Rachmaninoff's  "Gelzige  Hitter"  with 
Mr  Baklanoff  as  the  Knight.  Mr. 
Contl  conducted  this  scene,  which  s 
in  effect  a  symphonic  poem  for  bari- 
tone and  orchestra. 


Wculii   Alice  Nii'lson 

M«"i)w . :::::::::::  


A  large  audience  crowded  the  Opera 
House  last  evening,  the  occasion  being 
ifie  farewell  appearance  of  Mme.  Gny 
«nd  Mr.  Zenatello.  There  was  frequent 
and  reiterated  applause,  throughout  the 
evening,  and  the  singers  were  repeat- 
edly recalled. 

Mme.  Gay  again  gave  her  remark- 
able impersonation  of  Carmen.  She 
was  In  excellent  voice,  and  sang  and 
acted  with  her  wonted  spirit. 

Mr.  Zenatello,  too,  was  In  the  vein. 
He  sang  with  rare  beauty  of  tone  and 
phrasing,  and  gave  an  admirable  per- 
formance of  his  dramatically  intense 
conception  of  the  part  of  Don  Jose.  . 

Mr.  Mardones  Is  not  heard  to  the  best 
advantage  as  Escamlllo.   He  sang,  how- 
ever, with  his  customary  finish,  and  his; 
part    was    carefully    composed  Miss 
|  Nielsen  was  a  charming  Mlcaela. 
i    A  feature  of  tho  opera  as  presented; 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  is  the  con- 
'  stimulate  art  dtsplayed  by  Mr.  Caplet' 
In  Ills  reading  of  Bizet's  haunting  score. 

The   opera   Monday   evening   will  he 
'  Puccini's    "The    Girl    of    the  Golden 
West,"  with  Mme.   Mells  and  Messrs. 
Constantino  and  Galeffi. 


FORTY-NINERS  ANDTHE'GIRL' 


MME.  GAY  SAYS  FAREWELL 

Last  Appearance  of  Season  in  Bizet's 
"Carmen"  at  Opera  House. 


"Youngster"    of  California's 
Golden  Rush  Presents  Some 
Tangible  Evidence. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Boston 
opera  company.  Bizefs  "Carmen."  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 

TV--   T0«e   Giovanni  Zenatello  J 

SSUX  .  .  W  MardO„£ 

El  Remondado  Ernesto  O 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  . 
It  may  be  remembered,  although  many; 
things  are  forgotten  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  that  The  Herald  published  last 
Sunday  the  comments  of  a  Bostonian  on 
the  mise-en-scene  of  "The  Girl,  of  the 
Golden  West"  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  This  Bostonian  was  in  California 
In  1850  and  for  two  or  three  years  fol- 
lowing. It  may  be  remembered  that  he 
spoke  in  an  entertaining  manner  about 
plug  hats  and  boiled  shirts,  monte,  side 
saddles,  women's  hose,  miners  paying  at 
the  bar  in  gold  dust,  etc. 

In  the  production  of  a  .  modern  opera 
of  the  ultra-realistic  school  it  makes 
considerable  difference  whether  a  heroj 
wear  a  plug  or  a  slouch  hat.  Years  ago 
Ferrando  telling  his  horrible  tale  to  the 
retainers  at  the  palace  6f  the  Count  di 
Luna  used  to  wear  a  sinister  slouch 
hat  He  was  at  his  ease,  garrulous, 
without  thought  of  war  and  the  camp^, 
.  Now  he  wears  a  glittering  helmet  audi 
Is  not  half  so  impressive.  And  ll  iro-, 
vatore"-what  a  masterpiece  it  seems  in 
comparison  with  Puccini's  two  youngest 
operas!-ls  a  fine  example  of  the  old  ro- 
mantic opera  in  which  the  accuracy  o. 
a  costume  was  not  the  most  essential  J 
Keature  of  the  performance. 

The  Herald  has~r^e7ved  a  letter  from 
a  well  known  Bostonian,  who  speaks 
IbZ.  early  California.!  life  with  author- 
lty. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  com-, 
ments  made  last  Sunday  by  an  old, 
Forty-Nlner  on  the  production  of  Puc- 
cini's cpera  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
for  I,  too,  have  been  ...  Arcadia  and, 
elsoseen  a  performance  of  The  Girl, 
of  the  Golden  West"  at  our  Opera 
House.  The  production  to  me  seems, 
admirable  in  many  ways,  if  1  were  In- 
clined to  criticise  the  "realism  '  of  the 
stage  settings  and  costumes,  I  should 
Kay  that  the  dress  of  the  miners  Is  of  a 
later  period  than  1850.  In  that  year 
and  for  some  years  after  the  miners 
wore  blue  or  red  shirts  and  tucked 
their  trousers  in  their  boots.  The  min- 
ers in  the  opera  are  dressed  more  after 
the  manner  of  cowboys. 

Your  informant  is  right  about  the 
manner  of  payment  at  the  bar.  A 
miner  always  paid  in  gold  dust. 

I  think  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
elde-saddles  were  unknown  in  Califor- 
nia in  the  early  fifties.  My  mother 
crossed  the  plains  in  the  early  fifties  on 
a  side-saddle,  and  used  It  In  California, 
nor  was  she  the  only  woman  to  ride  in 
this  manner  in  the  Nevada  City  region. 

Nor  is  your  informant  correct  In 
saying  that  miners  never  wore  plug 
hats  and  boiled  shirts.  They  did  not 
when  they  were  prospecting  or  at 
work;  but  when  they  were  on  a  holi- 
day, spending  their  money  In  the  bar- 
rooms and  at  the  gaming  tables,  they 
were  often  plug-hatted,  and  their 
shirts  were  often  white  and  some- 
times ruffled. 

I  have  a  photograph  of  Nevada  City, 
taken  from  a  daguerreotype  of  1852. 
There  are  tall  pines;  there  are  rough 
wooden  houses;  a  bakery,  a  store 
where  hay  was  sold,  a  shop  with  a 
watchmaker's  sign,  and  a  saloon,  "The 
Joiners'  Friend."  then  kept  by  James 
Hoel,  a  fine  old  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, sah!  Mr.  Hoel  sitting  in  front 
of  his  saloon  wears  a  hat  like  that 
of  the  Sheriff  in  the  opera.  Two  or 
three  other  citizens  are  wearing  plug 


Bfcts-^rjBsiDiv  wiiu  a  victr-ftrimrnor- 

t;ili ty  through  this  daguerreotype, 
■fere  Is  a  miner  In  prospecting  dress 
fend  with  his  mule.  Furthermore,  the 
HHg-hatted  citizens  are  wearing 
■I'e  shirts,  "blled  shirts,"  as  Arte- 
H>  Ward  called  them. 

■  our  informant  Is  right  in  saying 
gt  poker  was  not  then  played.  'J'he 
t  game  was  monte.    Euchre  was 
etlmes. played  for  amusement,  but 
te  was  the  gambling  game,  though 
ve  a  vague  recollection  of  seeing 
ulette  table  in  one  saloon.    I  was 
t  8  years  old  when  I  was  first  in 
;ada  City,    but  early  impressions 
now  clear,  when  it  is  not  always 
to  remember  what  happened  10 
s  ago  or  even  last  month.    I  be- 
[e   Schopenhauer    made   some  im- 
ingr  remarks  on  this  subject  In  an 
y  on  old  age,  or  on  sliding  down 
other  side  of  the  hill.    I  remem- 
es   it   were   yesterday   seeing  a 
d  iri  a  saloon,  men  with  uplifted 
ds  and  gaping  faces.     I  went  in 
crawled   under   the   legs  of  the 
biers  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

There  was  a  woman  dealing  the  cards. 
Bhe  wore  black  velvet  and  her  waist 
was  cut  extremely  low.  Her  complex- 
ion was  fresh  laid.  To  me  she  was  a 
dream  of  beauty.  And  over  her  a 
miner  stood  with  drawn  bowie  knife, 
held  directly  over  her  neck.  Whether 
Bhe  disarmed  him  by  a  languorous 
ftlance,  so  that  he  forgave  her  cheat- 
ing; whether  he  was  obdurate  and 
Btuck  her,  I  do  not  know.  I  realized 
it  was  no  place  for  me  and  I  crawled 
out. 

I  should  say  that  Nevada  City  had 
about  3000  inhabitants  in  1852.  There 
was  a  theatre,  the  Jenny  Lind  Theatre, 
and  I  remember  when  Deer  Creek  rose 
seeing  this  theatre  float  away  with  the 
American  flag  flying  proudly  on  top  of 
t.     John   Phoenix,   who   was    at  San 
>lego  about  the  same    time    gave  an 
imusing  account  of  that  place. 
Ill  night  long  In  this  sweet  little  village 
Cou  h  ^ar  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
Vlth  the  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim 
#hos"  been  shot  prehaps  In  his  gizzard. 
Ind  all  day  bosses  Is  running 
frVlth  drunken  greasers  astraddle 
1  hollerln  and  hooping  like  demons 
And  playing  at  billiards  and  monte 
Till  they've  nary  red  cent  to  ante. 
,  Nevada  City  was  different,  although 
here  was  gaming,  drinking,  and  there 
(fere  'luantltles  o;  brazen  faced  women 
Ittlng  In  the  street  and  roiling  cigar- 
ttes.    Hut  Nevada  City  was  still  prlm- 
tiv*.     Coyotes  made  the  night  hideous 
nd  Digger  Indians  lived  not  far  away 
Igwamt!.  A  favorite  amusement  was 
Eton  a  bear  against  a  bull  In  a  ring, 
b'-ar  would  stand  on  his  hind  legs 
I  gnaw  between  the  hull's  horns  and 
bull  would  gore.    Yet  I  went  regu- 
tu  Sunday  school  in  this  wild  town. 
<  ourse  your  informant  may  have 
"lbcd  accurately  tne  conditions,  the 
ners  and  customs    In'    the  region 
re  he  lived.    1  speak  only  of  life  and 

YoVng"  FORTY-NINER. 

There  Is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
in  London  concerning  Henry  James's 
ene-act  play,  'The  Saloon."  produced 
It  the  Little  Theatre,  Jan.  17.  The 
Critic  of  the  Saturday  Kevlew  was  over- 
powered by  the  drama.  He  shuddered 
ID  the  theatre,  after  he  left  it,  and  ap- 
parently while  lie  wrote  his  article. 
Which  Is  In  *  hysterical  vein  of  wonder, 
love  and  praise  for  Mr.  James  and  his 
little  shocker.  Other  weekly  periodicals 
■nlff  at  the  play.  The  Pall  Mall  Gil- 
lette Is  enthusiastic.  The  critic  speaks 
pf  "art  so  perfect  ';  "touches  t,o  deli- 
pate  and  sure";  "those  soft  rhythms 
Of  prose,  those  delicated  economies  of 
expression  which  every  lover  of  Mr 
Henry  James's  work  knows  so  well"; 
"and  when  the  tragedy  suddenly  deep- 
ened. It  came  In  stroke  upon  stroke  of 
merciless  power,  till  the  spectators 
fairly  shivered."  The  Times  Is  cool.  , 
It  begins  Its  short  review:  "  "In  a  mat-  ' 
ler  that  so  tests— all  round— our  voca-  1 
Don.'  A  brief  sentence;  but  long  enough 
to  reveal  to  the  understanding  ear  the 
presence  of  Henry  James.  'The  Saloon' 
fs  full  of  Henry  James's  .sentences,  so 
lull  that  the  poor  players  knit  their 
Brows  in  the  effort  to  remember  the  un- 
usual collocation.  •  •  ♦  It  gives  you 
•n  odd  sense  of  Incongruity  to  And  dia- 
logue so  'literary'  leading  up  to  melo- 
drama so  'livid.'  But  you  get  your  thrill 
fend  you  satisfy  your  taste  (an  "acquired 
taste.'  as  people  say,  but  one  woll  worth 
acquiring)  for  the  peculiar  Henry  James 
rhythm  of  speech— all  within  the  coin- 
pass  of  half  an  hour." 

The  play  begins  cheerfully  with  talk 
In  the  saloon,  the  drawing  room  of  an 
old  general  whose  grandson,  Owen, 
thinks  warfare  abominable  and  is  un- 
willing to  enter  military  .service.  Kate, 
his  cousin  and  betrothed,  reviles  Owen 
And  glories  In  the  memory  of  another 
Oen.  Wlngrave,  two  generations  back. 
Who  beat  to  death  his  son,  afflicted  with 
Similar  scruples.  The  murder  had  been 
committed  In  that  very  room,  and  It  is 
believed  that  the  generil's  ghost  wnlks 
the  house  yearly  at  midnight.  The  old 
man  disinherits  Owen.  When  the  youth 
is  alone  at  midnight  Kate  comes  back 
tto  make  a  final  appeal.  He  declaims 
against  the  "brute"  that  killed  bis  son 
land  nil  other  murderers  In  uniform.  She 
|heg*  him  to  be  silent.  The  lamp  goes 
spectre  Is  dimly  seen,  Owen 
s  and  Kate  shrieks.  When  there 
,  Owen  lies  on  the  floor,  dead. 


In  four  acts,  will  be  produced  at  the 
Hollls  Street  Theatr;  tomorrow  night, 
with  John  Drew  as  Freeman,  who,  re- 
turning from  Rhodesia  and  finding 
women  in  society  vain,  selfish,  heart- 
less, marries  Smith,  the  parlor  maid. 

When  the  comedy  was  first  produced 
in  London— at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  Sept. 
30,  1909,  the  part  of  Smith  was  taken 
by  Miss  Marie  Lohr.  that  of  Freeman 
by  Robert  Loralne;  and  that  of  Alger- 
non  Peppercorn,  the  "tarn;  robin."  or 
clcisbo.   by  A.   E.   Matthews,   that  ad- 
mirable comedian  who  was  seen  here 
early  this  season  in  "Love  Among  the 
Lions."     It  appears  from  the  contem-  ] 
poraneous   reviews    that    certain   lines  j 
which  shocked  the  audience  on  the  first  [ 
night  were  cut  out  by  the  dramatist.  I 
The  part  of  Smith  was  later  played  by  | 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh. 

Freeman  Is  the  "backwoodsman"  dis-  I 
mayed  and  disgusted   by  the  frivolity 
of  modern  Londoners.    "He  is  Primitive 
Man  acting  as  missionary  for  the  con-  | 
version  to  simplicty  of  the  overcivilized.  j 
Finding  all   the   Kensington   ladies   of  | 
his  acquaintance  neglecting  their  nurs-  : 
eries  /or  the  bridge  table,  he  lectures 
them   on  the    whole  duty   of  woman, 
which  It  appears  is,  first,  to  have  babies 
and,  next,  to  suckle  them."  Nor  can  he 
endure  the  "tame  robin."  the  married 
woman's  poodle  dog.    One  of  the  hard- 
ened bridge  players  lures  him  on  to  pro- 
pose to  her ;  "is  miraculously  converted  I 
by  the  spectacle  of  his  virtuous  nature 
to  a  virtuous  action  of  her  own."  and 
tells  him  that  she  do;s  not  love  him. 
but  will  go  to  the  colonies  to  marry 
and  rear  babies.    Nor  will  Smith  havt* 
him  at  first.    "You  came  away  from 
■Smith,' "    said    the    Times,    "in  th^t 
happy     detached,    Ironically  Indulgent 
frame  of  mind  that  is  the  true  test  of 
comedy."   

"Les  Heures  Dolentes,"  for  orchestra, 
by  Gabriel  Dupont,  will  be  played  to- 
night for  the  first  time  In  Boston  at  the 
concert  given  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House. 

Dupont  first  attracted  general  atten- 
tion by  taking  In  1904  the  Sonzogno 
prize  of  f.50,000  with  his  opera.  "La 
Cabrera,"  He  was  born  at  Caen,  March 
1,  1878,  and  has  always  suffered  from 
the  results  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia 
so  that  more  than  once  he  has  been  at 
death's  door.    His  father  was  an  or- 
ganist at  Caen.    The  boy  went  to  Paris' 
to  further  his  studies,  and  Wldor  be- 
came interested  In  him.  and  took  hlra 
into  his  organ  class  at  the  Conserva-J 
tory.    The  organ  did  not  interest  Du-I 
pont,  and  he  studied  composition  with  I 
Massenet  until  the  composer  of  "Ma- 1 
non"  resigned  his  professorship;  then: 
Dupont  went  back  to  Wldor  and  in  1901 1 
as  his  pupil  took  the  "first    second"  I 
prlx  de  Rome.    The  first  prise    was 1 
awarded  to  Mr.  And 
conductor  at  the  Ilo 
will  conduct  his  '«! 
night.    The  "second 
Rome  was  awarded  to  Maurice  Ravel, 
now  a  well  known  name.    Dupont  was 
unable   on  account  of   his  health  to 
compete  the  next  year  for  the  first  prlx 
de  Rome.  Wldor,  however,  had  so  great 
confidence  In  his  pupil's  future  that  In- 
provided  him  with  money  for  rest  In  a 
warmer  clime,  and  when  Dupont  took 
the  Sonzogno  prize— there  were  237  com- 
petitors—Widor  went  to  Milan  to  re- 
hearse the  performance  of  "La  Cab- 
rera," which,  produced  on  May  17.  1901, 
with  Gemma  Belllncloni  as  the  heroine, 
made  a  sensation. 

Up  to  that  time  Dupont  was  known 
to  a  few  as  the  composer  of  a  sym- 
phonic poem  that  took  a  prize  offered 
by  the  city  of  Nincy  and  performed 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Guy-Ropartz; 
"Poeme"  for  violin,  and  "Poeme3 
d'Antomne"  for  voice,  an  organ  piece 
"Pour  la  Toussalnt."  and  "Les  Ef- 
fareB,"  melodies. 

Engelbert  Humperdinck  was  the 
president  of  the  Jury  that  awarded 
the  Sonzogno  prize,  for  Massenet, 
who  had  been  chosen  for  the  office, 
was  sick;  and  It  was  Humperdinck 
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who  first  noticed  the  merit  of  Du- 
pont's  opera  and  called  to  It  the  at- 
tention of  his  fellow  jurors. 

Meanwhile  Dupont  was  very  sick  at 
Hyeres,  and  it  was  there  that  ho  com- 
posed a  set  of  a  dozen  or  more  piano 
pieces  "Les  Heures  Dolentes,"  which 
he  dedicated  to  Humperdinck.  They 
told  in  music  theyomanc.e  of  a  young 
artist,  an  Invalid  who  looked  from 
his  bed  at  the  garden  without.  The 
titles  reveal  his  Impressions.  "The 
Sun  In  the  Garden,"  "The  Song  of  the' 
Wind,"  "The  Song  of  the  Rain."  "Hal-  ' 
lucinatlons,"  'Death  Prowls  About," 
etc. 

Colonne  brought  out  at  his  Chat- 
elet  concert,  Oct.  22,  1906,  three  or- 
chestral compositions  based  by  Du- 
pont on  the  piano  compositions.  They 
form  a  suite,  and  the  first  is  "Death 
Prowls  About."  with  two  alternating 
motives— -a  melancholy  one  with  Its 
song  doubled  by  the  harps,  the  other 
sombre  and  somewhat  dramatic  given 
to  the  brass.  The  second  movement. 
Children  Play  In  the  Garden,"  intro- 
duces children's  rounds,  and  the 
music  is  full  of  lire  and  color.  The 
third  is  "Sleepless  Night:  Hallucina- 
tions." with  the  description  of  an! 
Imaginary  wild  flight,  while  the  chief 
motive  of  "Death  Prowls  About"  is 1 
at  times  recalled.  Af  this  perform- 
ance the  suite  was  highly  successful 


Caplet.  who,  as 
>n  Opera  House, 
ague's  work  to- 
second"   prlx  -de  j 


Paris,   May  5,  1905,   with    Mine.    Oellln- 1 
cloni  and  Edmond  Clement  in  the  chief  I 
parts.    The  story  by  Henri  Cain  is  sim- 
ple and  tragic.     A  girl,  a  keeper  of 
goats,  is  sedilced.    Abandoned,  Insulted,  | 
she   is  obliged  .  to   leave   her   village.  ; 
Some  time  afterward  she  returns  and  | 
finds  her  lover  whom  she  had  invol- 
untarily betrayed.    She  wins  him  back  j 
through  the  pity  with  which  she  in-  j 
spires  him,  but  her  woe  and  joy  are  • 
too  much  for  her  and  she  dies  in  his 
arms. 

Dupont's  other  chief  compositions 
are  "Le  Chant  de  la  Destinee"  for  or- 
chestra, suggested  by  Jules  Laforgue's 
"Berce  moi,  roule  moi,  vaste  Fatallte," 
and  produced  at  a  Colonne  concert  in 
Paris  Oct.  27,  1907;  a  set  of  piano 
pieces,  "La  Maison  Dans  les  Dunes"; 
a  hymn  to  Aphrodite  (Colonne,  March 
20,  1910);  and  an  opera,  "La  Glu,"  in 
four  acts,  founded  on  Jean  Richepin'a 
terrible  story,  produced  at  Nice  Jan.  26, 
1910  and  performed  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  last  month.  The  chief  singers 
at  Nice  were  Mmes,  Claire  Friche  and 
Genevieve  Vlx  and  Messrs.  Morati, 
Danges  and  Baldo.  At  Brussels  the 
chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Friche  and 
Beral,  and  Messrs.  de  Clery,  Saldou  and 
La  Taste.   

And  at  the  concert  tonight  Mr.  Cap- 
let  will  bring  out  his  orchestration  of 
!  Debussy's  piano  pieces,  "Children's 
!  Corner,"  which  were  played  in  Paris  at 
the  Cercle  Musical  by  Harold  Bauer 
Dec.  18,  1908.  The  first  to  play  these 
piano  pieces  in  Boston  was  Felix  Fox 
at  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Nov.  18. 
1909.  The  titles  of  the  pieces  are  ori- 
ginally In  English:  "Dr.  Gradus  and 
Parnassum."  "Jumbo's  Lullaby,''  "Ser- 
enade for  the  Doll."  "The  Snow  Is 
Dancing."  "The  Little  Shepherd,"  "Gol- 
llwogg's  Cakewalk." 

Mr  Chaplet  has  thus  done  for  these 
pieces  what  Henri  Bussef  did  for  De- 
bussy's Petite  suite  written  originally 
for  the  piano  (four  hands). 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DAY — Symphony  Rail.  8:16  P.  M.  Coo- 
by  John  McCormack.  tenor.  Mi«s  Mane 
lie,  Irian  ballad  singer,  and  Ml&s  Ada 
ill  '  harpist.  See  special  notice. 
•t«n  OperK  House,  8  r.  M.  Ftrat  grand 
rt  this  ^rnsjc  bj  leading  singers,  chorus 
HThestra  of  the  Beaton  Opera  Company. 

Nielsen  and  Mr.  Constantino,  soloists, 
■■•tra  nieces  by  Weber.  Wagner,  Dopont. 
-»y  Caplet  and  others.  Prologue  10 
It  tofsl*."  Messrs.  Caplet.  Contl  and 
rich,  conductors.  See  leading  article. 
AY— Stelncrt  Hall.  3  P.  M..  First  oon- 
of  the  Glsela  Weber  Trio  la  Boston. 

Olsela  Weber,  Tlolln:  Mme.  Holmes 
its.  piano:  Leo  Schuli.  'cello.  Gsde. 
on.  12-  Bach.  Sonata.  E  major  (Tlolln 
nlano)  -  DTortk.  Trio  (Dvmky). 
'it'  latin  School  *  ■'  M.  Municipal 
r-ntieort  hr  Mrs    Hilton  TloltnIM: 


I 


Tl 
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Bullard.  "My  Wife": 
:  Gounod,  "She  Alone 
"  from  "The  Queen  of 
MarDowell,  Tmprorlsa- 
1*  Concert;  Aranaky, 
>m  Trio  lo  D  minor; 

Meditation:  Cxronerln. 
cntans:   songs,  Boott, 

That  We  Two  Were 
My  Song  Is  of  the 
irro    moderate  from 


8:1" 


Third  and 


Suite  in  Y  major:  StojowHiii 
major. 


WH'NKSK.vY— Shawmui  Church.  8  P.  M.  Mu- 
oleipHl  Organ  Recital.    John  A.  O'Shea,  or- 

 .i      ii  s»n  iileen,:   Wagner,  overture  to 

"Tntinhacmier"-  O'Shea  Barcarolle:  I.lsxt. 
Prelude  and  Fiiirue  an  B   A.  C.  H:  Godard. 


Immortal." 
"With  Verdu 
tlon."  Mrs. 
1st.  will  plai 


roegcr.  March  rittoroi>que; 
"Oberon."  Miss  Margue- 
prano.  will  sing  "O  Harp 
Qounoil's  "Sappho,"  and 
td."  from  Haydn's  "Crea- 
•  Whltelev  Hilton,  rlolln- 
ilnsteln's  lioderato.  rarla- 
p.  13,  and  the  Meditation 
from  Massenet's  "Thais." 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Third 
err.  rt  of  the  Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
conductor.  Chadwlck.  Park.  Clouda  Away; 
Abt  Sleep,  Thou  Wild  Rote;  Koaschat,  The 
Young  I»ver:  Parker,  Blow,  Blow.  Thou 
Wlnur  Wind;  Mcndelesohn.  The  Word 
Went  Korth:  Gibson.  The  Elf  man:  Hatton. 
Evening'*  Twilight .  Wagner.  Apotheoels  of 
Hans  rfach*.  Mlsa  Christine  Miller,  con- 
tralto, will  sing  aonga  by  Pranck.  Van  Der 
Stuckcn.  Brahms.  Cadman  Chadwlck.  Saar 
and  "My  Love  Is  a  Lasala."  arranged  by 
Mine.  Hopeklrk. 
TIH'  KSDAY— Roxbury  High  School.  8  P.  M. 
Municipal  Orchestral  Concert.  William  How- 
ard, conductor.  Weber,  overture.  "Jubel":i 
It  Strauss,  adagio  from  Sonata  in  B  minor: 
Iiiaet.  prelude,  mlagletto  and  carillon  from 
suite  "L'Arlletleune."  No.  1:  German,  Shep- 
hir.l's  Danre;  Delihes.  pizzirnto  l'olka  from 
"BTlvia":  Gounod,  Value  from  ballet  suite, 
"The  Uoeen  of  Sheba.  Mist  Celestlno  Ober. 
soprano  will  sing  Cbauilnade's  "Summer" 
and  Hawley'a  "Spring's  Awakening." 
Jacques  Benarente  will  play  a  transcription 
of  Rossini's  "Una  yoce  poea  fa"  for  saxo- 
phone. Louis  C.  Elton  will  lecture.. 
I  IU DAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Fif- 
teenth public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 
S ATT' R DAY — Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Flf- 
l  tecnth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
hestra.    See  special  notice. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


Easy  Laughter 
at  Human 
Weaknesses 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

In  that 


In  the  mean  time  "La  Cabrera"  had 


extra- 
ordinary drama, 
"The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm," 
there  Is  a  reading 
of  a  will.  The  selfishness  and  the  greed 
of  those  hearing  and   bitterly  dlsap- 
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Pointed,  and  the  reflection   

cerlty  toward  the  testator  when  he  was 
iaiive,  amused  the  audience  at  the  first 

[Performance,  and  no  8oubt  audiences 
afterward.  It  is  true  that  the  average 
man  in  these  days  wishes  to  laugh  In 
the  theatre;  he  is  uneasy  unless  he  is 
Invited  to  laugh  by  dramatist  or  actor; 
he  feels  resentment  i£  a  serious  vein  is 
long  pursued;  at  last  lie  laughs  incon- 
gruously, often  when  he  should  be 
deeply  moved.  There  is  no  question, 
now,  of  the  constitutional  and  cock-tall 
heated  "guffoon,"  to  use  theterm  coined 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Chase,  a  portmanteau- 
word  made  up  of  "guffaw"  and  "buf- 
foon." The  reference  Is  to  the  great 
mass  of  theatregoers  who  are  uncom- 
fortable when  "Hamlet"  is  performed 
until  Polonious  appears  disguised  as 
Pantaloon. 

This  scene  In  Mr  Belasco's  play  was 
familiar;  it  has  'been  introduced  in 
melodrama,  comedy  and  farce  from  time 
immemorial?  yet  it  made  its  effect  as 
usual,  and  not  merely  because  Grimm, 
returning  after  death,  seeing  but  un- 
seen, was  revealed  to  the  audience  as 
conscious  of  the  insincerity  of  men  and 
women  who  had  pretended  to  be  his 
friends  and  admirers  while  he  was 
alive,  in  other  words,  Grimm's  will 
was  a  grim  joke,  and  the  audience  sym- 
pathized with  the  Jester 


The  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Mr. 
J.  Poole  recalls 
this  scene.  Hie 
personality  is  un 


An  Inquiry 

Into  a 
Literary  Mystery 

known  to  members  of  The  Herald  staff 
It  is  fair  to  infer  from  his  letter  pub- 
lished here  some  weeks  ago  that  he  is  a 
club  man,  resident  or  non-resident  in 
Boston.  That  letter  was  dated  "Bos- 
ton" and  mailed  In  this  city.  His  latest 
communication  was  left  at  The  Herald 
office.  He  punctiliously  signs  himself 
of  Bethesda,"  as  John  Randolph  used 
to  add  "of  Roanoke"  to  his  signature. 
Is  Bothesda  a  town  or  a  family  estate? 
The  Bethesdas  In  the  gazeteer  are  named 
as  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Tennessee. 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Thsy  are 
described  as  post  hamlets.  It  is  not 
easy  to  think  of  Mr.  Poole  In  a  post 
hamlet,  although  Artemus  Ward's  hero 
Reuben  Pettlnglll,  preferred  a  peaceful 
I  hamlet  to  a  noisy  Othello. 

Mr.  Poole  Is  probably  an  elderly  man 
with  a  serious  cast  of  countenance.  He 
puffs  a  little  after  a  walk,  and  would 
prefer  Congress  gaiters  to  boots  with 
buttons  or  hooks  for  lacings.  This  is 
evident  from  his  style,  which  is  modelled 
after  that  of  the  Guardian,  the  Ram- 
bler and  other  collections  of  staid  Brit- 
ish essayists.  This  style  was  respected 
In  colleges  by  professors  of  rhetoric 
1 40  or  50  years  ago,  and  It  Is  highly  prob. 
(able  that  Mr.  Poole  took  a  prize  or  two 
for  "literary  composition"  or  was  one  of 
'the  solemn,  sonorous,  Impressive  speak- 
ers at  the  graduation  exercises.  The 
style  Is  still  maintained  by  certain  lead- 
er writers  for  the  more  conservative 
London  dallies. 


Mr.  Poole's 
Proposed 
Little  Joke 


Editor  of  Herald: 

I  have  been  re- 
minded  by  a  per- 
formance of  Mr. 
Pinero's  "Thunder- 
bolt" in    New    York  of  the  Immense 
pleasure  that  can  be  derived  from  mere 
mention  in  somebody's  will.   It  is  large- 
ly *  pleasure  of  hope,  as  Is  that  of 
.  stock   speculation,   and   frequently  no 
/more    profitable;    but    while  equally 
aleatory,  it  is  far  less  expensive  and 
!  thus  to  be  recommended. 

To  the  Innocent  and  praiseworthy  end 
of  making  others  happy  it  is  my  In- 
tention to  make  hereafter  at  intervals 
of  three  months  a  quarterly  will,  to  be 
described  in  Its  text  as  my  latest  rather 
than  my  last,  disposing  of  wholly  fabu- 
lous sums  to  lists,  of  beneficiaries  chang- 
ing each  quarter.  I  make  no  secret  to  you 
that  the  millions  thus  liberally  disposed 
of  in  these  Inexpensive  manuscripts  were 
made  and  are  owned  solely  in  my  dis- 
posing mind,  but  I  shall  not  Insist  on 
this  circumstance  In  the  text  of  the 
will  Itself,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
mailed  to  each  person  benefiting  tem- 
porarily under  it.  i  shall  simply  in- 
struct my  executors  to  pay  to  such  a 
one,  Ephralm  or  Eliza,  so  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  leaving  it  entirely  to 
them  to  discover  the  money;  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  a  man  unable 
to  take  care  of  the  details  of  an  enter- 
prise such  as  this  Is  hardly  worth  the 
name  of  executor. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  copies  of  this  will 
by  the  beneficiaries  joyful  hope  will 
have  been  Implanted  In  the  breast  of 
each  and  the  future  will  present  Itself 
clad  In  the  rosiest  of  hues.  At  any  mo- 
ment during  the  ensuing  quarter  wealth 
may  be  theirs  and  the  Irksome  need  of 
work  he  done  with  forever.  For  three 
glorious  months  they  will  be  in  fancy— 
and  possibly  in  fact-as  rich  as  the  most 
autoblllous  of  their  neighbors.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  another  set  of  people 
will  enter  upon  a  similar  period  of  bliss 
through  the  operation  of  a  new  will 
superseding  and  cancelling  Its  predeces- 
sor. 

I  am  aware  that  the  grateful  Interest 
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taken  lit  in*  as  lestntor  by  each  suc- 
ceedlas  group  la  likely  to  :v>  alloyed  by 
tl, onehts— perhaps  even  by  projects 
inimical  to  my  happiness  or  even  to  nay 
welfare  It  might  occur  to  some  more 
practical  mind  to  make  operative  a  will 
under  which  he  benefited  ho  greatly  and 
to  compass  my  distinction  to  this  end; 
but  I  am  willing  to  take  this  cbance  as 
siralnst  the  certainty  that  the  majority 
of  my  hetrs-to-be  will  devote  the  month 
to  a  minute  and  sedulous  oaro  of  my 
Interests,  consideration  of  my  tastes, 
and  preferences  and  gratification  of  my 
lightest  wishes  In  preference  to  my 
heavier  ones  as  a  matter  of  course.. 
.•>,  ftrs  >rw  easier  to  come  at  than  dyna- 
m!-e  bombs  cocktails  than  bowls  of 
poison  It  will  be  far  easier  to  lure  me 
to  the  theatre  than  to  some  remote  spot 
better  suited  for  midnight  murder;  It 
will  be  a  more  hopeful  project  to  ask 
me  to  lunch  with  the  Idea  that  I  may 
,choke  myselt  to  death  on  a  fish-bone 
than  to  try  to  persuade  me.  even  with 
violence,  to  enter  Into  any  other  more 
dlre  -i  route  to  the  silent  tomb.  , 

I  Lave  confidence  that  the  pure  amla- 
Mlltv  of  my  Intentions  In  this  project 
win"  evoke  an  amiable  response  from 
most  people  that  will  be  profitable  to 
me  In  manv  ways,  and  I  am  willing  to 
Jre~ard  In  a  Christian  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness the  few  who.  Inspired  by  greed, 
may  essay  to  sandbag  me  In  a  dark 

J.  POOLE  OF  BETHESDA. 

Hazlitt  In  his  sour- 
est manner  wrote  an 
essay  on  will-making. 
To  him  the  final  dis- 
posal of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  showed  human  charac- 
ter In  a  ridiculous  light.  His  text  was 
of  his  own  Invention:  "All  that  we 
seem  to  think  of  is  to  manage  matters 
so  tin  settling  accounts  with  those  who 
are  so  unmannerly  as  to  survive  us)  as 
to  do  as  little  good,  and  to  plague  and 
disappoint  as  many  people  as  possible.  ' 
In  this  essav  he  speaks  of  a  person  ad- 
dicted from  his  youth  up  to  a  habit  of 
lying  not  out  of  malice  or  any  base 
motive  but  as  -'a  gratuitous  exercise  of 
Invention."  This  man  fell  sick  and  was 
ordered  abroad.  Not  recovering,  but  de- 
clining he  was  advised  to  return  home. 
He  na'id  cut  all  that  he  had  for  his 
passage,  wont  on  board,  and  solaced 
himself  hit  few  remaining  days  by 
making  and  executing  a  fantastical  will. 


He  bequeathed  large  estates  in  various 
parts  of  England,  estates  with  deer 
parks  and  avenues  and  noble  trees, 
money  shrewdly  invested,  rich  jewels, 
precious  stones,  libraries,  wine  cellars, 
all  things  that  in  the  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority are  enviable  and  worth  a  struggle. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  his  old  friends 
and  acquaintances  could  be  convinced 
that  the  will  was  the  testator's  last  and 
lie 


was  a  small  Dm  eniuusia 

Dupont's  music  was  | 
ftTBt  time  In  Boston,  pr 
first  time   In  America. 


itlo  audience, 
ilayed  for  the 
>bably  for  the) 
The  Herald 


Two  Wills 
of  Unusual 
Interest 


yesterday  described  the  circumstances 
under  which  "Les  Heures  Dolentes' 
were  composed,  at  first  for  the  piano. 
Young  Dupont.  a  sick  man,  put  Into 
music  the  Impressions  of  an  invalid 
looking  at  the  llfo  and  hear'ng  the 
sounds  in  the  garden  close  to  his 
bedchamber.  Some  of  these  impres- 
sions were  gay  yet  with  a  tinge  of 
melancholy;  others  were  sombre  and 
hopeless.  Dupont  afterward  arranged 
some  of  these  sketches  for  orchestra. 

The  three  played  last  night  are  en- 
titled "Epigraphe,"  "La  Mort  rode 
("Death  prowls  about"),  and  "Dcs 
Enfants  Jouont  au  jardln."  Of  the 
three  the  second  is  by  far  the  most 
impressive.  The  piece  is  constructed 
of  two  alternating  themes:  the  first 
singularly  plaintive;  the  second, 
gloomy,  sinister,  inexorable.  The  mo- 
<  tlves  themselves  have  true  originality 
I  of  expression  and  arc  treated  skilfully. 
1  The  instrumentation  gives  pathetic, 
tragic  force.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
the  bizarre;  the  music  is  sincere  and 
poignant.  In  the  third  of  the  excerpts, 
"Children  playing  in  the  Garden,"  use  j 
is  made  of  a  children's  round  or  dance 
song  and  there  is  the  suggestion  of 
careless  mirth  and  lightness. 

Debussv's  "Children's  Corner,"  a  col- 
lection of  six  little  pioces  with  fantas- 
tical titles,  was  also  composed  origi- 
nally for  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Fox 
played  the  set  at  one  of  his  concerts 
last  season.  Mr.  Caplet  orchestrated 
the  pieces,  and  his  arrangement  was 
performed   last  night  for  the  first 

tlTMr  Caplet  was  known  In  Boston  as 
a  composer  of  marked  talent  long  be- 
fore we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
as  conductor  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  The  Longy  Club  for  several 
years  has  brought  out  chamber  music 
by  him  It  sems  a  pity  that  he  did 
not  improve  the  time  spent  on  this 
Instrumentation  of  trifles  in  composi- 
tion on  his  own  account.  I 
His  instrumentation  of  Debussy  I 
pieces  is  well  done;  it  is  varied  in- 
genious, brilliant,  imaginative,  and  in 
{he  vein  of  Debussy;  yet  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  labor  was  wortw 
while.  For  these  pieces  as  a  whole  are| 
hardly  worthv  of  Debussy's  reputa-- 
tion.  Last  night  the  "Serenade  for  the 
Doll  "  "The  Little  Shepherd"  and  "Gol- 
lowogg's  Cakewalk"  met  with  special 
favor  The  instrumentation  of  the 
cakewalk  is  exceedingly  clever  and 
led  by  Mr  Caplet  with  the  finest  sense 
of  tonal  contrasts  and  rhythm  was  irre- 
sistible by  reason  of  its  humor  and 
spirit.  ,  „. 

It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  hear  cua- 
brier's  "Marche  Joyeuse"  again  as  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Caplet.  There  has  been 
only  one  Chabrier  in  the  history  of  mu- 
sic How  later  French  composers  have 
profited  by  him!  Some  of  them  have 
helped  themselves  from  Chabrier  and 
Lalo  with  both  hands. 

The  operatic  arias  gave  great  pleasure 
to  the  audience  and  the  singers  were 


700  yiars  old;  "A  Memory,"  Ttooney,  and| 
•'O'  Oonuell  Aboo,"  singing  the  Insti 
with  a  martial  flro  that  called  oulj 
strenuous  approval*  Jn  response. ila-tfi- 

^3--—--  •         vt"~."  ~:  ~\ 

calls  sho  sang  "The  Low-Backed  Car" 
In  a  fashion  that  took  the  house  by 
Btorm. 

Miss  Sassoli  gave  harp  selections  by 
Rameau,  Plerne,  Rubinstein  and  (  De- 
bussy, and  finally  label's  "Am  Sprlng- 
brunnen,"  this  last  winning  a  demand  for 
unother  piece,  which  Miss  Sassoli 
granted.  She  played  with  her  usual 
skill,  finish  and  expressiveness. 

GOSSIP  OF  MUSIC 

AND  THE  THEATRE 


most  annoying  lie.  ■]  to  uio  auu>«»»  «»»  — 

And  here  in  Boston  a  singular  will  warmly  applauded  and  recalled 
was  drawn.  A  stranger  arrived,  well 
dressed,  but  not  suspiciously  well 
dressed,  plausible  in  speech,  but  not 
loquacious,  evidently  a  man  of  means 
and  authority.  He  called  on  a  prom- 
inent firm  of  lawyers  and  instructed 
them  as  to  his  will.  He  bequeathed 
land,  stocks,  bonds,  as  a  man  of  some 
millions,  and  he  was  generous  and  dis- 
criminative In  bequests  to  .  charitable 
Institutions.  He  then  went  to  certain 
banks  and  asked  for  credit.  When  there 
were  questions  about  security  he  re- 
ferred to  his  lawyers.  They  vouched 
for  him,  almost  eloquently.  And,  lo, 
one  'morning  the  stranger  disappeared 
:  with  sums  of  money  for  which  he  had 
[given  nothing  in  return,  possibly  with 
I  a  copy  of  his  last  will  and  testament, 
'  and  w  as  seen  no  more — in  the  city  or  in 
j  suburban  districts.  In  this  instance  the 
I  beneficiaries  were  unaware  of  their 
good  fortune.  A  modest  man,  he  did 
not  trumpet  his  purposes  from  the 
1  house  tops  or  on  the  common. 

Music  by  Dupont  and  Debussy 
Included  in  Concert  at 
Opera  House. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  first  Sunday  concert  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  this  season  took  place 
last  night.  The  program  included  the 
overture  to  "Der  Frelschuetz"  and  the 
Prelude  to  "Die  Melstersinger,"  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Goodrich;  the  Prologue 
to  "Meflstofele,"  with  Mr.  Mardones 
and  the  chorus  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  conducted  by  Mr.  Conti,  and 
excerpts  from  Gabriel  Dupont's  suite 
"Les     Heures     Dolentes,"     Debussy  s 


JOHN  M'CORMACK'S  BALLADS 

Miss  Narelle  and  Miss  Sassoli  Also 
-Please  in  Music  of  Erin. 

Attracted  by  expectation  of  hearing 
Irish  melodies  sung  by  John  McCorniack, 
the  opera  tenor,  and  Miss  Marie  Narelle, 
soprano,  an  audience  filled  Symphony 
I  Hall  last  night.  The  people  were  not 
disappointed,  either  In  the  nationality  of 
the  music,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  set  forth.  Besides  the  singers  and 
their  songs,  still  another  touch  of  Erin 
was  added  by  the  harp  play  n*  of  Miss 
Ada  Sassoli,  though  none  of  her  selec- 
tions smacked  of  Ireland. 

Mr  McCormack  was  thoroughly  in 
svmpathv  with  the  spirit  of  his  audi- 
ence and  he  won  Ms  hearers  quite 
as  much  by  his  charm  of  manner  as 
ly  the  excellence  of  his  singing.  He. 
gave  them  first  an  aria  from  Doniz- 
fuYs  "EUslr  D'  Amore,"  with  rare 
beauty  ot  tone  and  the  tenderness  of 
expression  that  is  his  particular  pos-i 
session.  Afterward  he  Ban,  a  group 
of  old  Irish  songs— "1  he  Lark  in  tne 
near  Air"  "A  Lagan  Love  Song"  and 
Sv  Swn  "  The  simplicity,  direot- 
^s°s  and  Parity  with  which  he  sang 

These  appealing  ^^heTfs  con^ 
mense  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  com 
pelVed  to  respond  to  encores  after  two 

0Vore  modern  Irish  songs  Mr  McCor- 
™»rk  cave  "Lullaby"  and  "Looking 
Sack"  by  Hamilton  Harty.  and  he  en- 
deared his  hearers  to  him  again  by  sing- 
ing in  response  to  insistent  demands. 
-Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing 
your  g  Charms"  and  "Take  Oh,  Take 
Those  Lips  Away."  His  last  group  of 
Hrlcs  was  just  modem  songs,  good  ones 
IMU^  but  they  lacked 


Dalmores  Studied  for  Orchestra— -j 
Calve's  Illness— Young  Vio- 
linist Coming. 

Charles    Dalmores,    whose  Faust 
was   .greatly     admired     last  Friday 
night,  was  born  at  Nancy  of  a  family 
named  Brin.    He  Intended  to  be  an 
orchestral  player  and  for  that  pur- 
pose studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, but  he  found  that    he    had  a 
voice.    In  1900.  he  sang  at  Rouen  as 
Siegfried.    For  some  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  company  at  the  Mon- 
naie.  Brussels.    In  1902  he  took  the 
part  of  Siegfried  in  a  performance  ot 
••The  Dusk  of  the  Gods"  in  French  at 
the  Chateau  d'Eau;  also  that  of  Tris- 
tan at  the  same  theatre.  In  Germany 
he  is  regarded  as  a  fine  example  of  a 
Wagnerian   heroic   tenor.      H's  ..°"e 
conspicuous  failure  was  his  Pelleas. 
The     impersonation     was     too  pro- 
nounced and  aggressive,  whereas  It 
should  have  stood  as  in  tapestry. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mme.  Calve  Is 
not  seriously  sick  of  a  fever  at  Kobe,  } 
.l.ipan.  She  left  France  last  March 
for  a  concert  tour  which  should  in- 
clude Australia,  India.  Japan,  and 
western  cities  of  this  country.  In 
India  she  gave  tome  operatic  per- 
formances. Some  years  ngo  she  ^as 
dceplv  •  interested  in  esoteric  Lud- 
5  1  .,„,•  theof&py,  and  sho  lon.W 
to  vfsit  the-  BaM.  There  have,  boen 
all  sorts  of  stories  about  her  plnee 
she  last  sang  here  -  One  was  to  he 
effect  that  she  had  married  .i  blind 
man  of  great  wealth  who  fell  in  love) 
with  her  voice.  ... 

A  young  Italian  violinist,  who  will 
make  his  first  public  appearance  in 
New  York  Feb.  18,  rejoices   in  the 
j  name  of  Illuminato  Mlserendmo. 

!      There  are  conflicting  opinions  about 
Mr    Plnero's  new  comedy,  "Preserving 
Mr  Panmure,"  produced  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  London,  Jan.  19.  Mr.  Panmure. 
the  ugly  and  grotesque  husband  of  an 
exceedingly   strait-laced   and  painfully 
Pious  woman,  kisses  Josepha,   a  gov- 
erness  and  sho  thinks  herself  stained 
insulted  for  life.     But  she  cannot  tell  the 
woman  whose  bread  she  eats  who  insulted 
her    and   the    question    arises    in  the 
house,  where  there  are  four  other  men. 
who  did  kiss  her?   Mr.  Panmure  must 
be  preserved  at  any  cost.   All  the  lead- 
ing dailies  spoke  of  superfluously  ugly 
details  and  defects  of  taste  in  tne  play. 
Some  characterized  the  comedy  as  ex- 
fr°  mely  funny.   The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  , 
reviewer  found  it  hard  work  to  laugh, 
in  the  first  three  acts  "the  crew-  are 
for  the  most  part  busy  doing  rather 
tiresome  things  and  yery  economical  in 
saying  clever  ones.  *  *      It  has  been 
stated  on  what  authority  we  know  not 
that   Sir   Arthur   Plnero   attaches  but 
slight  importance  to  the  ne*  play,  it 
1  certainly  struck  us  as  a  good  deal  be- 
low the  best  form  of  a  writer  whe,  m 
the  years  gone  by.  has  given  us  some 
of  the  most  humorous  work  in  the  mod- 
em British  theatre."  . 


vs  with  tin  ii  ihm  ot  Strauss,  and] 
is  full  of  the  purest  Viennese  color.  I 
The  critics  ore  generally  agreed  that 
Fall  has  scored  another  succebs."  This  | 
is  from  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

:  Johann  Stnuiss's  operetta.  The  uir-. 
toy  U.-  run,"  has  N-"n  admitted  liito| 
I  the  roperVoW  of  th»  Imperial  Opera 
Hons*  it  Vienna.  .»t  the  first  per- 
formance Ihero  on  Christmas  af  er- 
noon  for  the  benefit  of  the  oocra. 
pension  fund  tuo  ordinary  price.'  were 
quadrupled  but  the  house  w*s  soid 
out  and  the  audience  an  cxlraor H 
dinarlly  brilliant  one.  ftelma  Kurd 
took  the  part  of  the  Gipsy  ™?-^A 
The  op..ra  house  has  beer  crowded  at| 
the  subsequent  performances. 

A  Paris  newspaper  recently  asked! 
its  readers  to  name  the  10  opera-,, 
thev  wished  to  hear  most  frequently 
!at  the  Opera  Coinique.  36,360  votes 
'as  follows:  "Carmen."  M.116  points; 
".Vtanon."  20,524;  "Louise,"  1M$«. 
"Lakme,"  14,37.4;  "Werther."  12.697; 
"Mlgnon.— 12,329;  "Mlrellle,  lO.IHo;, 
"The  Barber  of  Seville."  9002;  "La 
Bohemo."  5692,  and  "La  Travlata,  olo«. 

i    The  Herald  recently  spoke  of  dramati- 
zations of  some  of  Dickens's  novels, 
j  Since  then   the  publication   of  "Dick- 
lens  and  the    Drama."    written  by  S. 
'j.    Adair    Fite-Gerald.    has    been  an- 
nounced in  London.    The  author  says 
that   he   consulted  some   hundreds  of 
books,   plays,    newspapers,  magazines, 
play  bills  and  programs    in    order  to 
make  his  book  correct  and  complete 

Mlmi  Aguglia,  who.  wrth  her  Sicilian 
company  made  the  flesh  creep  by  repre- 
sentations of  epileptic  fits  and  sundry 
forms   of   madness   when   she   was  in 
Boston,    has   been   acting   In  Florence^ 
The  Mask  regrets  that  she  has  addod 
French  plays  to  her  repertory.    "It  ;ip- 
rears  that  she  does  not  like  being  called 
a  Sicilian  actress;  she  wants  to  be  mis- 
taken for  an  Italian  actress  or  even  aj 
European  actress.    What  the  difference! 
is  does  not  seem  quite  clear.  These  •de- 
partures,' if  natural,  are  in  bad  taste. 
Yet  they  are  nothing  new  in  the  story 
i  of  women  on  the  stage.    It  is  pitiful  to 
read  in  the  history  of  the  theatre  of  . 
I  the  wrecks  women  have  made  of  many  ( 
|  good  managerial  ships  which  attempted! 
I  to  reach  the  Fortunate  Islands."  Then 
1  the  Mask  argues  that  woman,  beautiful 
1  and  unselfish  as  she  often  is  in  daily 
life,  is  a  "continual  threat  to  the  ex- 
istence of  art  in  the  theatre,  and  also 
to  the  successful  management  of  the 
theatre.    *    *    *    to    achieve    the  re- 
form of  the  theatre,  to  bring  it  into  the 
condition  necessary  for  It  to  become  a 
fine  art.  the  women  must  have  first  left 
its  boards.    I  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
—first,  through  my  study  of  the  stage; 
and,  secondly,  because  of  my  admiration 
and' knowledge  of  womankind."    To  this 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  answers  that  so 
long  as  a  great  actress  provides  herself 
with  parts  which  enable  her  to  display 
her  powers  to  the  best  advantage  the 
public  does  not  care  "whom  she  may 
have  injured  or  what  enterprise  she  may 
have  wrecked  in  order  to  gratify  her 
ambition.    As  to  Sigiora  Aguglia,  how- 
ever,   she   will    probably    realize  soon 
enough  that  her  powers,  remarkable  as 
they  are,  are  limited.    Even  during  that 
London  season  of  triumph  she  had  two 
failures.    One  was  in  the  last  act  of  'La 
Figlia  di  Jorio."   in   which   she  lacked 
sublimity;  the  other  was  in  'Morte  Civ- 
ile,' In  which  she  lacxed  distinction  of 


tes."     Debussy's  a"°  d.stlnctive,  quaint  character  of  the 
Children's    Corner,"    orchestrated    by  j  ™eah  melodies   and  there  was  nothing 
Mr.    Caplet.    and   Chabrler's  "Marche 


Joyeuse,"  led  by  Mr.  Caplet.  Miss  Niel- 
sen sang  "Deh  Vleni"  from  "Le  Nozze 
dl  Figaro"  and  "Un  bel  di"  from  Mad- 
ama  Butterfly";  Mme.  Bonheur  sang 
"Mon  coeur  e'  ouvre"  from  "Samson  ec 
Dallla,"  and  Mr.  Constanf.no  sang 
"Cie:o  e  mar"  from  "La  Gioconda  and 
"O  PaTadlso"  from  "L'Africana.  There 


\sh  me  oa  es  and  there  was  nothing 
extrador'nary  'about  their  delivery,  as 
there  was  in  the  singer's  remarkable 
sincerity  and  sympathy  In  the  ballads  of 

EMlss  Narelle  was  well  received.  She 
first  sang  with  freshness  and  sweetness 
of  tone  and  with  appropriate  feeling 
"The  Green  Hills  of  Ireland."  Del 
R  ego-  "The  Harp  in  the  Air."  Wallace. 


Khe  London  Times  maintains  that 
Ver  Rosenkavalier,"  Strauss's  new) 
opera,  contains  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful music  that  the  composer  has  written.! 
"The  style  alternates  between  extreme 
simplicity  and  the  composer  s  ^wonted 

g£ See  of  'Elektra'  we  suggested 
that  Dr.  Strauses  creative  faculty,  on 
the  musical  as  opposed  to  the  purely 
technical  side,  appeared  to  be  some- 
'  what  exhausted.  The  present  work :  ap- 
pears to  refute  any  such  notion.  It  is 
full  of  exuberant  vitality  and  freshness 

°  The  New" York  Times  described  Saint, 
Saens's  "L'Ancetre."  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  la'st  month,  as  a  new 
opVra."  New  to  Paris,  but  "L'Ancetre' 
was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  Feb.  24, 

WLeo  Fall's  new  operetta.  "The  Syren." 
produced  earlv  !n  January  at  the  jo- 
hann Strauss  Theatre.  Vienna  is  con- 
cerned with  Eponymous  letters  that .  cot  - 
tain  disclosures  of  a  secret  Iwe  affair 
in  which  Napoleon  figured.  The  libretto 
is  said  to  bv  weak  in  invention  and  lack- 
ing in  dash.  "But  the  score,  like  a 
that  Fall  does.  Is  very  clear  y  sorted 
out.  and  the  orchestration  is  tu»  J« 
charm  The  period  chosen  affords 
plenty  of  opportunity  for 
tumes.  So  much  dancing  as  takes  place 
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JOHN  DREW  ACTS 
REFORMER'S  PARI 

Appears  as  Hero  of  Maugham's 
"Smith"  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre. 

By  PHILIP  HALK 
HOLLIS  STREET  THEATUH-Flrst 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Smith."  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  Production  by  Charles 
Frohman.  Cast: 

A^SSon  Peppercorn /  H»ssard  Shofc 

K!<-  cher  Lewis  i  as«on 

in-*  nallas-Bakor  Isabel  Irving 

Kmib Pctopma".,:     Sibyl  The;  ndiko 

aott0  .R.0,.en.be.?:.v.v  » 

Mr.  Maugham  might  have  taken  for 
the  motto  of  "Smith"  these  words  of 
Hazlett:  "I  am  shy  even  of  actresses, 
and  should  not  think  of  leaving  my 
card  with  Madame  Vostris.  I  am  for 
none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes;  but  for 
a  list  of  humble  beauties,  servant  maids 
and  shepherd  girls,  with  their  red  el- 
bows, hard  hands,  black  stockings  and 
mob  caps,  1  could  furnish  out  a  gal- 
lery equal  to  Cowley's,  and  paint  thenv 
half  as  well.  •  •  •  I  ajtanire  the 
Clementinas  and    Clarissas    at  -i  dis- 


blood  tingle." 

.  For   Mr.    Maugha>ri£ e    hero,  Thomas 
Freeman,  returning  from  his  farm  in 
Rhodesia,  is  disgusted  with  the  frivol- 
ity  and   selfishness   of  the   men  and 
women  he  meets  at  his  sister's  house: 
he  is  shocked  by  the  heartlessness  of  his 
sjstcr,  annoyed  by  Algernon,  the  "tame 
eat,"   the  parasite.     Freeman  needs  a 
wife,  and  he  finds  Smith'  the  healthiest 
woman  In  body  and  mind,  the  most  sen- 
sible, the  prettiest,  the  one  adorable  ami 
|  to  be  desired.    He  proposes  to  her  and 
she  at  last  consents— after  she  has  been 
.  discharged  by  Freeman's  sister.  Fo.- 
I  Smith  is  the  parlor  maid  of  Mrs.  Dallas- 
Baker. 

Freeman  had  led  a  gentleman's  life 
before  ho  went  to  smash  and  conse. 
(fuentl?  to  Rhodesia.  He  had  hunted, 
ordered  clothes  at  a  fashionable  tai- 
lor's, taken  chorus  girls  to  supper. 
Houghing  it  in  South  Africa,  he  en- 
tertained sterner  views  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  London  expressed  them  vigor- 
ously. Yet  he  Is  a  sentimentalist  at 
heart,  for  when  Miss  Chapman,  who 
had  once  Jilted  him,  lays  a  trap  for 
him  he  falls  into  it. 

His  ingenuousness  saves  him.  for  she 
relents,  tells  him  sho  is  not  fit  to  mar- 
ry him.  and  she  does  not  love  him.  In- 
cidentally he  converts  her  from  world- 
liness.  Impressed  by  his  opinions  and 
conduct  and  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
paid  her  debts,  she  sells  what  she  has 
and  buys  a  .second-class  ticket  for  Aus- 
tralia., where  sho  purposes  to  earn  art 
honest  living 

Mr.  Maugham  evidently  took  this  epi- 
sode seriously,  and  yet  he  has  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  pretty  and  at  times 
biting  wit. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Freeman 
might  easily  become  a  bore.  The  mo- 
ment he  arrives  at  his  sister's  house  he  j 
begins  to  preach  from  his  favorite  text, 
the  whole  duty  of  women;  this  duty  is 
to  marry,  haw  children  and  nurse  them. 

His  sister  and  her  friends  are  devoted 
to  bridge,  so  devoted  that  when  Mrs. 
Rosenberg's  little  child  is  dangerously 
sick,  she  Is  not  Informed  by  Mrs.  Dallas- 
Baker,  lest  the  report  might  break  up  a 
littlo  bridge  party.  The  baby  dies  and 
when  Mrs.  Rosenberg  hears  the  news 
sho  leaves  the  card  table,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  her  friends. 

Furthermore  this  leads  to  an  un- 
I  pleasant   scene  between  Mrs.   Rosen- I 
I  berg  and  her  coarse  husband,  who  in  i 
curiously  upset  by  the  death  of  the ' 
child,  and  H  also  leads  to  a  break 
between  the  two  women.    At  the  end  I 
the  "tamo  cat"  announces  his  bctro» 
thai  to  an   American   girl,  and  Mrs.  | 
Dallas-Raker,  wondering  why  she  has  j 
no  friend,  but  still  game,  drags  her  I 
always  complaisant  husband  to  din- 
ner at  a  hotel  where  there  will  bo  a  j 
i  crowd,  ga'ety  and  a  band. 

Mr.  Maugham's  comedy  includes  the 
element  of  satire,  without  which  a  com- 
edy In  not  of  the  higher  order.  He  in- 
veighs against  the  "smart,"  tho  "swag- 
gor,"  set,  whose  crimes  are  a  passion 
for  bridge,  an  aversion  to  child-bearing 
and  an  encouragement  of  the  parasitical 
>  ruing  man  known  In  these  days  as  a  ] 
"tame  cat"  or  a  "tame  robin."  the  eon-  I 
slant  attendant  and  house  friend  of  a 
married  woman. 

Ht3  satire  o'crshoots  the  mark  In  the 
pceiM  at  the  card  table  when  the  ilontii 
<■[  the  baby  Is  announced.  There  are 
women  possessed  by  a  passion  for 
bridge  who  havo  given  birth  totchlldren 
and  oared  for  them.  Freeman  de- 
nounces these  bridge  players  as  "sex- 
less." He  makes  other  extravagant 
statements. 

Mr.  Maugham's  comedy  In  in  effect  a 
thesis  in  satirical  form.  His  encourage- 
ment of  largo  families  and  his  definition 
of  the  Ideal  woman  should  appeal  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  as  President  of  the 
United  States  was  In  the  habit  of  eulo- 
gizing plays  that  suited  his  peculiar 
views  on  the  conduct  of  life  and  the 
government  of  nations. 

The  comedy  Is  one  of  manners  tuvl 
It  Is  also  poleni.ca).  Women  seeing  the 
lieartlessness  of  hardened  bridge  play- 
ers should  at  once  forswear  the  game. 
Deliberately  childless  women  should  Im- 
mediately forsake  the  vanities  of  the 
world  and  fit  up  a  sunny,  airy  room 
nursery.  Thus  may  a  dramat'et 
social  reforms  arvl  at  the  same 
ntertaln  the  puhllr. 
th"  Is  amusing  In  spite  of  its  ex- 
ancles;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ig  comedies  of  recent  years.  The 
e  is  always  worth  hearing,  and 
st  ttnes  it  sparkles.  Nor  is  the  wit 
merely  a  purelv  Intellectual  exhlbi- 
tion'or  a  revelation  of  the  dramatist's 
dbillty  to  coin  glittering  phrases.  The, 
lines  describe  the  characters  in  the 
play.  We  know  these  men  and  women 
by  listening  to  what  they  say,  not  what 
others  say  about  them. 

The  play  Is  not  literary  in  the  objec- 
tionable sense,  for  it  consists  of  scenes 
in  dally  life,  with  dialogue  that  is  nat- 
ural, crisp,  effective,  dialogue  that  suits, 
each  character;  yet  the  superiority  of 
the  dramatist  over  his  characters  Is  un- 
mistakable, and  the  audience  is  alwny* 
conscious  of  his  mental  acumen  and 
his  close  observation  of  parlor  life.  Mr. 
Maugham  may  err  in  his  reasoning  from 
the  particular  to  the  general.  His  hero 
Freeman  would  have  us  bellovo  that  a'l 
Londoners  are  like  the  men  and  worn,  n 
he  meets  at  his  sister's  house.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  a  wise  man  should 
mnrry  a  rarlor  maid,  chambermaid  or 
cook,  provldod  she  be  reasonably  pretty 
and  depart  for  Rhodesia.  Australia  or 


for  a 

work 


dialog; 


only  men  and  women." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  tho  part  of  Free- 
man played  in  a  more  vigorous,  burly, 
virile  manner  than  the  one  adopted  by 
'  Mr.  Drew,  played  with  more  seriousness 
and  greater  sincerity.    Mr.  Maugham's 
Freeman  was   proud    of    his  physical 
strength.    He  was  a  fanatic.    It  is  not 
i  easy  to  think  of  Mr.  Drew's  Freeman 
I  roughing  it  in  Rhodesia.  In  the  lighter 
I  scenes  Mr.  Drew  -was  amusing  in  his 

familiar  way.  and  in  the  more  serious 
sc-nes  he  assumed  a  gravity  and  exhib- 
ited an  indignation  that  were  not  too 
evidently  feigned. 

Rut  Freeman  of  the  comedy  did  not 
differentiate  the  scenes.  He  was  in  ear- 
nest from  beginning  to  end.  He  was  not 
a  .iaunty  person,  but  a  serious  soul.  Mr. 
Drew's  conception  is  no  doubt  the  one 
better  suited  to  the  average  audience. 
Were  Mr.  Drew  not  as  a  rule  himself 
with  his  familiar  facial  confidences  and 
aside3  and  italicizations.  he  would  dis- 
concert his  many  admirers  and  Mr. 
Maugham's  comedy  would  be  branded 
by  them  as  a  problem  play  which  would 
iead  Inevitably  to  long  discussions  and 
tedious  papers  on  the  question.  Should 
a  man  marry  a  parlor  maid  to  secure 
fidelity,  offspring  and  consequent  hap- 
piness? 

The  comedy  is  acted  uncommonly 
well.  Seldom  in  these  days  are  charac- 
ters so  sharply  defined  and  dialogue 
spoken  with  such  significance.  Each 
man  and  each  woman  In  the  company 
from  Miss  Boland,  who  showed  the 
reasonableness  of  Freeman's  infatua- 
tion, to  Mr.  Casson.  the  strong  porter 
who.  however,  could  not  draw  the  cork 
from  the  clarojl  bottle  and  the'refore 
fell  in  Smith's  estimation,  acted  with 
skill. 

The  parts  could  not  be  better  played, 
and  disagreeable  and  rcpcllant  as  the 
men  and  women  are  represented,  the 
art  of  the  actors  and  actresses  gives 
them  plausibility  and  vitality,  and  Mr. 
Maugham  puts  into  their  mouths  the 
words  that  ws  should  expect  to  hear 
them  say. 

And  one  word  more  about  Mr.  Drew: 
let  his  conception  of  the  part  be  granted, 
and  there  Is  nothing  but  praise  for  his 
pcrformani-o.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  his  Freeman  would  have  mar- 
ried Smith. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  20.  "The  Spend- 
thrift" opens  Its  engagement  at  the 
Hollis. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE. 


Revival  of  "The  Road  to  Yesterday-' 
by  John  Craig  Stock  Company. 


redskins  are  Invested  with  decency  by 
their  official  marriage  exacted  by 
Minnie. 

Mme.  Melis  sang  last  evening  with 
fervor  and  dramatic  intensity.  The 
lyric  beauty  of  her  voice  is  not  so 
much  In  evidence  in  this  opera  as 
the  enchanting  and  passionate  color 
or  her  tones.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  the  part  better  played. 
She  shows  Minnie  to  bo  inherently 
womanly.    Her  free,  untrammelled  life 

||  with  the  miners  had  not  robbed  her  of 
her  femininity.    She  had  the  natural 

H  coquetry  of  woman.  She  ruled  the 
rough  men  with  something-  of  mater- 
nal tenderness.  In  her  joy  at  John- 
son's praise  of  her  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  in  the  portrayal  of  her 
dawning  love  for  him.  In  her  vehe- 
ment defence  of  him  to  Ranee,  and 
in  her  demand  for  his  life  should  sho 
win  the  game — in  all  of  these  mo- 
ments, in  fact  throughout  the  even- 
ing, Mme.  Melis  was  by  gesture  and 
facial  play  supremely  eloquent. 

I  In  no  other  opera  has  Mr.  Galeffi's 
voice  been  heard  to  such  advantage,  nor 

'  has  he  before  displayed  tho  like  of  vocal 
skill.  His  part  is  admirably  compose'd. 
He  is  sinister,  malevolent,  moody.  While 
at  heart  ,  Ranee  was  something  of  a 
poseur,  he  was  too  much  of  a  philos- 
opher to  consider  mere  death  an  ade- 
quate punishment  for  the  cheater  at 
cards,  nor  did  ho  listen  patiently  to 
Minnie's  idealistic  love  thoughts.  Mr. 
Galcffi's  sobriety  of  gesture  and  the 
quiet  dignity  and  forcefulness  of  his 
acting  make  him  a  dominating  figure 
from  the  moment  he  is  first  discovered 
meditating  before  the  fire  at  the  Polka. 

Mr.  Constantino  was  in  good  voice 
and  sang  with  aesthetic  skill  and  re- 
gard for  the  text.  His  acting  was 
manly  as  became  the  part,  and  at 
all  times  In  keeping  with  the  scenes. 

Mr.  Contl  gave  an  able  reading  of 
the  score  and  well  deserved  the  ap- 
plause given  him. 

]  SHI"  B MKT  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "He  Came  from  Mil- 
waukee." Book  by  M.  Swan  and  E. 
Smith.  Lyrics  by  E.  Madden.  Music  by 
Jtrome,  Ellla  and  Hirsch.  Presented  by 

j  Sam  Bernard,  with  this  cast: 

Von  Bohnellcnvctn  ....'Sam  Bernard 

[Ravachal  Louts  Harrison 

Keaki^sko  George  Anderson 

..x"t/.«l.f»  Martin  Brown 

>)•*•///>■  Norman 

../....  Charles  Burrows 

./  Paul  Museaus 

•   Henry  Hoi: 

s»rgeant  Dolph  Ryan 

I PKMrX 4,  Arthur  .Everett 

footman  Bert  Lawrence 

>'<in«t»nr»  Harvey.  Winona  Winter 

Betty  Wlnthrop  Ado-la  Rowland 

Sirs.  Harvey.  AUco  Gordon 

Leaka. . .  ..i   Orace  Leigh 
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pingpaWhS".-   

|  A  sketch  that  rightfully  takes  thel 
title  of  "a  side-splitter,"  was  "The 
Misfit  Army"  of  George  B.  Reno  and 
company.     Laughter    was  incessant 

during  >the  act. 

Butler  Haviland  and  Allco  Thornton  | 
scored  in  "A  Question  of  Policy."  Mr. : 
j  Haviland  is  a  breezy  and  interesting 
comedian,  who  sing3  as  well  as  hoj 
acts,  and  Miss  Thornton  is  modest  i 
and  •winsome. 

The  acrobatic  bar  act  of  Rice.  Sully 
and  Scott  was  of  the  conventional 
order. 

Anita  Diaz's  Monkeys  perform  in  j 
a  manner  that  holds  the  attention  of, 

I  the  audience. 

I    The  new  "daylight"  motion  pictures 
j  are  a  welcome  change. 
|     GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— A.  W.  Mar- 
tin's "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Cast: 

. '..  .Howard  Powell 
..L    A  .Redfie.d 
'.  Chas.  Langley 


I    CASTLE   SQUARE  THEATRE— John 

<'ralg  stock  company  In  "The  Roar!  to 

Yesterday."  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by 

Evelyn  Greenlcaf  Sutherland  and  Beuiah 

Marie  Dlx.    fast:  £  ,  -</ 

Jack  Greatorex  John  Craig 

Kenelm  Paulton  George  Haoell 

Will  Lcveaon  Robert  Homans 

Adrian  Torapkyni  Al  Roberts 

Eltpeth  Tyrell  '.....Mary  Young 

Malena  Levcaon  Mart*  Ourtia 

Eleanor  f.evrson  Katharine  Clinton' 

Harriet  Phelpa  Kate  Ryan, 

Nora  Gllla*  Mabel  Colrord  I 

Dolly  Foulis. ..............  Florence  Shirley  I 

Hubert  Bert  Young 

Wat  A.  L.  Hlekoyl 

Sir  John.  .'...,.  A.  B.  Clarke  | 

.Mai  «  Krank  Bert  rand  • 


y^JSTOX   THEATRE— Julian  Eltingc 
/,\\  the  comedy  with  music  "The  Fascin- 
ating Widow,"  in  thrco  acts,  by  Otto 
llaucrbach:  music  by  Fred  Mills.  Cast: 

Lankton  Wells..  Edward  Garvin 

Tuthlll    Lefflngirell  Jumew  Spottawopd 

Oswald  Wentworth  Gilbert  Douglas 

Rer.  Wilbur  Watts  Charles  W.  Butler 

Ni'k  rtulgi.-r.  . .  .  .*tt  e  fi.  Jamoa  E.  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Lefflngn-ell  .  ...:.*/.  .Carrie  E.  Perkins 

Mariraret  lwfrinrwetl  Ruth,  Mayc'lff* 

Tcssm  Danforth  June  Mathle 

Ivy '  Trmtf?] .\.V  Eva  Fallon 

Hal  B'.nke.  a  Junior  at  K  1  Julian 

Mrs.  Monte,  tho  Fascinating  Widow  1  Eltinge 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE. 


■Girl    of   Golden    West"  Repeated; 
Orchestra  Especially  Pleases. 


BOSTON"  OPERA  HOUSE-Pucclnfa 
."The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  Mr. 
Contl  conducted. 

(Minnie.  ...  .j.  JC  Carmen  Melis 

melt  Johnson  F'orenelo  Coiutantino 

Jack  Ranee  ,    Carlo  OaleKi 

 ;  (  Lulgl  Cilia 

A»Uby  L/-  ■  ixJ  Can  Gantvoor- 

Bfonora  *V<  .r*:?  Oaninn  Blanchart 

Larkens  ,  Rudolfo  Fornail 

 I-uigl  TavecchlH. 

ttowkle  •.  Elvira  Levei-onl 

|Jak»  Wallace  Joae  Mardon<a 

ijose  Castro  I  Eugenlo  Sandrlnl 

jTlie  Pony  Express  Rider.  .Rhoardo  Ghldlnl 
j    A  performance  of  unusual  merit  on 
j  the  part  of  the  orchtstra.   the  chief  I 
singers  and  the  supporting  cast  'gavoj 
jpleasure  last  evening  to  a  large  and 
justly  enthusiastic  audience. 

Repeated  hearings  of  this  opera  dis- 
k-lose orchestral  passages  of  added  in- 
terest and  confirm  the  admiration  due 
Mr.  Puccini  for  his  effective  instrumen- 
tation, 

I,  Plays  and  operas  of  foreign  making 
pre  almost  inevitably  made  to  pass 
through  a  purifying  process  of  elimina. 
licn  before  they  are  sufficiently  tem- 
pered to  permit  of  performance  before 
American  audiences.  This  libretto,  how- 
over,  being  American,  is  eminently  re- 
sectable In  the  treatment  of  the  love 
Ithemes. 

I  There  is  much  sentimental  talk  of 
(home  and  mother.  Jack  Ranee,  the 
gambler,  in  pressing  his  suit  to  Minnie 
assures  her  that  his  wife  shall  be  law- 
fully disposed  of.  Minnie  and  Johnson, 
having  embraced  ma.ily,  retire  quietly 
to  their  respective  resting  places,  ex- 
changing "good  night"  t0  an  appropriate 
orchestral  Interlude.  Tile  alight  shadow.-f 
least  on  Johnson  by  the  mention  of  Nina 


Bill  Furnishes  Nothing  but  Laughter 
-2         and  Relaxation. 

'lbC~L   ■ 

The*  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  spells  nothing  but  "entertain- 
ment." for  there  is  scarcely  a  serious 
moment:  there  is  no  perplexing  problem 
to  engage  one,  and  laughter  and  relaxa- 
tion have  a  free  rein.  The  opening  act 
sets  an  uncommon  standard  for  Its  place 
on  the  bill,  and  yet  the*  succeeding  ones 
develop  nothing  that  is  boresome  or  even 
urinterestlng. 

Master  Gabriel  and  company  appear 
In  a  sketch.  "Little  Tommy  Tucker."  The 
pltce  is  broadly  farcical,  and  suggests 
In  theme  the  pranks  of  Buster  Brown. 
"Master"  Gabriel's  simulation  of  preco- 
cious childhood  is  a  well  rounded  con- 
ception. Added  to  its  intelligent  inter- 
r  retatlon.  a  diminutive  stature  and  pip- 
ing voice  have  their  place  as  assets.  A 
word  of  praise  is  due  Edwin  Lamar  as 
tho  inseparable  dog.  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cast  included  A!  Lamar,  J. 
Hooker  Wright,  Vida  Perrln  and  Nan 
Dodson. 

Charles  and  Fanny  Van  and  com- 
pany presented  "The  Stage  Carpenter's 
Experience."  While  this  is  character- 
ized as  being  "new."  it  is  merely  a 
case  of  "turning  the  barrel  upside 
down."  for  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Mr. 
Van's  previous  effort  are  apparent. 
The  piece,  however,  proved  a  great 
laugh-maker. 

Willette  Whittaker  sings  southern 
melodies,  assisted  by  F.  Wilbur  Hill. 
Miss  Whittaker  scores  in  her  fine  con- 
ception of  the  darky  dialect.  Hers  Is 
a  voice  that  is  not  second  to  a  re- 
markably infectious  personality  and 
tho  pleasure  in  her  work  seems  to  be 
shared  by  herself,  nor  should  her  ac- 
companiment on  the  harp  go  by  un- 
mentloned. 

Beatrice  Ingram  and  company  pre- 
sented "The  Duchess."  by  Porter  Em- 
erson Browne.  The  sketch  Is  a,  com- 
mingling of  Tiotous  comedy  and  grip- 


Uncle  Tom  

George  Harris  

Augustvn  St.  Clair. . 

Fhim-as  Fletcher  

Lawyer  Marks  

Dan'Haley.  , 

Simon  Legree  

S.  Keggs  

Mario  St.  Clair. 


Eliza  Harris. 

Emmellne  

Aunt  Chloe  

Topsy  

Little  Eva. 


.Willis  Homer 
.  .  .JIox  Adams 
'  Frank  Williams 
C    F  Ackcrman 

 'Robert  Fay 

 Mamie  JSlhbifl 


.Mane  Wells 

;  Mary  Brooks 

.  .Amanda  Wallace 

 Marie  Clark 

 Mise  Rut;. 


ERNST  VON  POSSART. 

Mr.  Ernst  von  Possart,  the  distin- 
guished German  actor  and  theatre 
manager,  will  be  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  in  one  of  his  most  striking  parts, 
that  of  Rabbi  Slchel  in  a  German 
adaptation  of  "L'  Ami  Fritz."  This  is 
not  Mr.  von  Possart's  first  visit  to 
America,  for  about  20  years  ago  he 
played  a  long  engagement  in  New 
York  and  excited  admiration  by  rea- 
son of  his  versatility,  diction,  histri- 
onic force  and  finesse.  New  York  is 
one  of  the  largest  German  cities  in 
the  world,  and  for  many  years  it  has 
supported  a  permanent  German  thea- 
tre. German  actors  seldom  if  ever 
come  to  Boston.  There  have  been 
performances  in  Yiddish  and  a  society 
of  German  amateurs  seen  yearly 
in  plays,  usually  comedies  or  farces. 
There  are  occasional  performances  in 
German  by  Harvard  students.  But 
German  actors  of  high  or  low  rank 
have  been  afraid  to  tempt  fortune  in 
this  city,  and  even  now  Mr.  von  Pos- 
sart will  be  seen  only  through  the  en- 
ergy and  courage  of  the  Bostoner 
Deutsche  Gesellschaft. 

Professor  von  Mach  In  a  letter  to 
The    Herald    this    morning  speaks 
somewhat  at  length  concerning  Mr. 
von  Possart  and  the  high  honor  in 
which  he  is  held  in  Germany,  espe- 
cially in  Munich,  where  he  did  much 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  art  not 
only  as  an  actor  but  as  director  of  i 
the    royal    theatres.    Von    Possart's  | 
I  name  has  long  been  familiar  to  stu- 
dents of  the  theatre,  also  to  musicians 
from  the  fact  that  as  a  reader  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music  he  has  been 
associated  with  works  of  Schumann, 
Richard  Strauss,  Max  Schillings  and 
other  composers.   He  is  now  well  ad- 
vanced In  years,  bu,t  time  has  dealt 
kindly  with  him,  and  his  strength  is 
still  unabated.    The  opportunity  to 
see  a  famous  actor  in  a  favorite  part 
should  not  be  neglected  by  theatre 
lovers,  students  of  German,  or  those 
who  merely  rejoice  in  the  ability  to 
say,  "Yes,  I  have  seen  him,"  whether 
the  one  seen  were  statesman,  poet, 
prima   donna,    philanthropist,  actor, 
warrior,  pugilist. 

The  play  by  Erckmann-Chatrlan, 
based  on  their  novel,  is  a  charming 
idyl,  known  to  some  In  Boston  by 
Mascagni's    opera    "L'Amico  Fritz'' 
and  by  an  adaptation  produced  by 
Mr.  John  Mason.   When  the  play  was! 
first  production  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise  with  Got  as  the  Rabbi,  politics 
entered  into  the  reception  of  it  by  the  j 
public,  for  the  comedy  was  thought  to 
be  an  argument  for  peace,  a  counter! 
Mast  to  the  cry  "Revenge,"  and  the 
Alsatian  playwrights  were  dubbed  by 
some  unpatriotic,  even  traitorous.  The 
realism  of  certain  scenes,  the  stress 
laid  on  good  eating  and  drinking  dis- 
turbed others.    And  when  Got,  ac- 
cording to  custom  named  the  authors 
of  the  play,  which  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise  had    "the  honor"   to  present, 
there  was  a  scandalous  scene.  Got 
was    firm   and   repeated    the  word 
"honor"  with  emphasis.    The  years 
have,  passed;  but  the  Com' 


I Vveriku  as  "n  guffSC  that  They  m  e 
\»  *)  saaB  on  the  teacher  rather  than  note 

t)  *d  tne  progress  of  fellow  students.  And 

vet  he  had  already  met  the  "tragical 
88  end"  of  Hugo's  Captain  Phoebus,  for 
In  1877  he  married  a  Russian,  beauti- 
ful and  rich. 

Xaver  did  not  parade  as  a  beau  cava- 
lier.   Ho  was  a  hard  worker,  faithful  In 
»*,    i-     k.„    R.rmrH   and  Instruction,  taking  the  same  Interest  In 
Unf-mlllar  Work,  by  Bernard  and        ^vanced  pUpll  and  the  one  still 
Roger  Played  In  Chlckerlng  Hall 


aise  still  regards  "L'  Ami  IWtti 

,n  honor  to  Its  repertory. 

BEEBE-DETHIER  RECITAL 


strugglliv- 
wlth  the 
and  the  lan; 


as  courteous  and  painstaking 
Ill-favored  and  lean  as  with 

uorous     and     seductive.  He 


Grand  Opera  Company.  Bernhard  Ul- 
rich  has  made  the  statement  that  the 
compnnv  will  close  its  first  season  "with 
receipts'  equalling,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  heavy  expenses  the  organisa- 
tion' carries.  This  outcome  seems  as- 
sured after  the  first  two  weeks  of  Its 
engagement  in  New  York.  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  And  If  it  does  the  Chi- 
cago company  will  have,  achieved  bOine- 
thlng  no  other  opera  company  in  Amer- 
ica and  no  unsubsldlzed  company  in 
the  world  ever  has  accomplished." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Pnmlvn  Beebe  pianist, 
rd  Dethler  violinist!  gave  their  played  frequently  In  concerts,  as  soloist 
and  last  sonata  recital  last  even- and  ln  ensemble.  He  composed,  for  he 
i  Chlckerlng  Hall.  The  program  ald  not  w(8h  to  be  known  only  as  the 
is  follows:  Bernard,  sonata  in  E  ;ulthor  of  the  Polish  Dancers. 

ilnor  for  violin  and  piano;  Reger,   

ln  F  major  for  violin  and  piano;  when  he  visted  Boston  in  1800  he  bore 
»skt  sonata  ln  O  major  for  violin  outward  marks  of  prosperity.  He  was 
lano  There  was  a  small  but  ap-  sieek.  there  were  symptoms  ot  ap- 
Mve  audience.  _  „    preaching  baldness,  and  there ,wae  more 

le  Bernard  Is  a  name  not  wholly  lhan  thc  symptom  of  a  paunch.   He  Ma* 
iwn  to  concert  goers  ln  this  city.  stin  elegant  In  manner  witty. 
ulte  for  violin  and  piano,  a  mel-  fuU   while  In  the  city  he  saw  a  Ph-tute 
i  and  agreeable  composition,  was  of  himself  in  a  piano  shop,  ^ a  pier ur 
u-  for  a  time;  a  Divertissement  for  laken  when  he  was  young,  a™\ 
instruments  has  been  heard  more1  romanee.    Looking  at  It  foi  some  iir  . 
,nce;  a  few  of  his  piano  pieceal  ne  made  a  profound  bow  to  nis 

_.  .  m   a     -ur.^viirt.-     It  r\  r\mT    .  _  .  a  *  • 


Caruso  has  made  a  new  contract  for 
three  years  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  beginning  next  season.  He  will 
receive  $2200  a  performance  and  will 
probably  sing  60  or  70  times  in  this 
country. 


'IvhefhTplayed  ,n  those  days  his  per 
formance  was  distinguished  b  dash 
rhythmic  sensibility,  plquano  tine 
taste  When  you  heard  him  play  his 
concerto  in  B  flat  minor.  It  was  as 
though  you  heard  the  clink  of  spurs  and 
the  clash  of  swords. 


have  been  played  and  organists  know 
his  pieces  for  the  organ,  especially  a 
brilliant  suite.  • 

The  sonata  performed  last  night 
contains  an  andante  "after  the  man- 
ner of  a  ballad"  and  a  spirited  allegro. 
It  Is  an  original  and  Interesting  oom- 
posltlon— neither  of  the  older  French 
eohool  as  represented  ln  chamber 
music  bv  Salnt-Saens,  nor  of  the 
younger  school  that  is  Influenced  by 
Franck  or  Gabriel  Faure.  (Bernard 
died  In  1902,  when  he  was  nearly  59, 
for  he  was  born  In  1843,  not  1846.  as 
otated  by  the  program.)  The  first 
movement  Is  of  a  romantlo  nature. 
The  opening  at  once  attraots  atten- 
tion by  the  character  of  the  melodlo 
thought  and  the  simplicity  and  power 
of  expression.  The  hearer  Is  eager  to 
hear  the  rest  of  the  narration.  The 

themes  have  a  broader  sweep  and  a  lias  never  vl*'t~ "w  weeks  ago 
deeper  significance  than  are  usually   died  at  Chicago  only  a  rew  we 
found  ln  the  older  French  chamber 
and    the    treatment  Inoludes 


He  visited  Boston  again  In  '61,  M>  '97- 
•  "o*  h,  t  his  recitals  were  not  well  at- 

fs  interesting  and  his  performance  of  it 
C  As  Tstudent  he  was  associated  at 
Tltcodor  Kullak's  school  In  Bert  n  wtth 

SS^SPTESS*  sherwood 


music, 

passages  of  rhapsodic  passion.  This 
music  has  decided  atmosphere.  The 
Other  movement  is  ln  marked  contrast. 
It  has  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
display  pieces  to  which  the  title  "PeT- 
petuum  Mobile"  Is  applied.  It  Is 
sparkling  music,  but  not  coldly  glit- 
tering; It  has  a  piquancy  that  was 
peculiar  to  Bernard;  It  makes  de- 
mands on  technic. 

Reger's  suite  on  the  other  hand  Is 
after  the  manner  of  Baoh;  say  rather 
as  Reger  thinks  Bach  should  have 
written.  The  prelude  is  conceived 
according  to  the  old  formulas.  The 
middle  movement,  a  Largo,  has  fine 
and  elevated  moments,  although  as  a 
whole  It  lacks  continuity.  For  a 
finale  Reger  of  course  wrote  a  fugue 
with  a  long  winded  episode  that  Is 
Insignificant,  only  chatter,  and  with  a 
stormy  and  exciting  coda.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  man  is  so  prolific;  that  he 
writes  with  such  astounding  facility; 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
gift  of  criticism  and  the  courage  to 
blot  and  prune 

Miss  Beebe  played  with  spirit  and 
with  a  force  that  was  at  times  forget- 
tul  of  her  associate.  She  has  mechani- 
cal proficiency  and  she  displays  an  en- 
thusiasm that  might  at  times  be  tem- 
pered with  advantage  to  the  ensemble. 
Mr.  Dethler  is  a  violinist  of  talent.  He 
plays  Intelligently.  His  tone  was  mel- 
lower than  at  the  first  concert,  but 
there  were  times  last  evening  when  It 
waB  rather  dry. 

GOSSIP  OF  MUSIC 
AND  THE  DRAMA 


Veteran  Pianist  for  Symphony  Con- 
certs—  Reminiscences  of 
Scharwenka. 


Xaver  Scharwenka,  the  pianist,  who 
will  play  at  the  Symphony  concerts 
this  week,  is  now  in  his  62d  year.  Hel 
played  for  the  first  time  in  this  cltyt 
at  a  Symphony  concert  21  years  ago 
this  month.  He  then  played  his  first 
concerto;  this  wees\  he  will  play  his 
fourth  and  latest  one. 

There  are  some  ln  this  town  that, 
as  students  in  the  Berlin  of  the  early! 
eighties    remember    Xaver    and    his  | 
brother  Phillpp.     The  brothers  were 
then  in  marked  contrast.    Xaver  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  personalities 
in  the  city.    He  was  of  military  bear- 
ing, handsome,  alert,  a  man  of  action. 
Phillpp  was  shorter  and  he  had  the 
appearance  of  laziness,  although  as 
teacher  and  composer  he  has  been  in- 
dustrious.    The   two   were   witty  in 
speech.   Xaver  was  Idolized  by  women 
of  ail  ages  and  countries.    After  he 
founded  his  conservatory  many  girls 
who    studied    under   another  master 
would  frequent  the  classes  of  Schar- 


gan  by  saying      I  fee'  s 
SSSU  ever  ofr^^at 
ran  possibly  Interest  your  readers.  _i 
havener  been  an  alderman  nor  held 

„r,r  have  I  ever  desired  to  become  su 
perintenden^of  the  police  fore.  have 
always  paid  my  taxes  promptly  (v.  hen 
I  could)    Have  been  vaecln«ted  aword- 

forThye  IT  anThave  been  honored  with 
some  municipal  positions  of  trust  from 

call  with  horror  the  days  when  I  cov- 
ered the  handsome  pink  and  blue! 
houses  with  black  chalk  drawings  of; 
locomotives  on  which  I  figured  as  en-j 
Linear  Playing  the  fiddle.  In  that  way 
?  displayed  In  early  inclination  for 
music  »  »  I  was  a  terrible  scape- 
1  ^raee  with  a  few  moments  of  angelic 
quietude." 

The  title  of  Mr.  Maugham's  amusing 
comedv  now  playing  at  the  Hollis  Street^ 
Theatre  misleads  some,  and  they  speak 
of  John  Drew  as  taking  the  part  of. 
Smith  not  knowing  that  Smith  is  the 
name  of  the  parlor  maid.  John  Davidson 
several  years  ago  wrote  a  curious  trag- 
lly  entitled  "Smith."  a  tragedy  of 
youthful  revolt  and  not  a  little  bombast. 
The  play  was  published,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  was  ever  performed.  The  au- 
thor must  have  had  some  misgivings, 
for  he  described  the  drama  as  a  "tragic 
farce "  In  the  last  scene  Smith  jumps 
off  a  cliff  with  a  young  woman  whom 
he  had  persuaded  to  abandon  her  be- 

^M^Maugham,  it  will  be  remembered 
visited  Boston  this  season  for  a  few 

f3lS  d  SUkT  liif  PS!  "M1;."  Maugham 
began  a"  a  playwright  by  writing  seri- 
ously! Not  meeting  with  success,  he 
heaan  to  write  frankly  for  the  purpose 
or  amusing  the  public  and  he  expressed 
his  opinufns  concerning  the  object  of 
h«  drama  in  a  rather  cynical  fashion. 
In  "Smuh"  he  has  written  what  some 


"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  drawsi 
much  better  in  New  York  thah  it  didi 
ln  Chicago  or  does  in  Boston.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  In  Chicago  the  most; 
accomplished  actor  Renaud  could  make 
nothing  out  of  the  part  of  the  Sheriff 
and  soon  handed  it  over  to  Sammarco. 

ITHIRD  APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT  . 

Miss  Christine  Miller  Assists  ln  a 
Program  of  Favorite  Part  Songs. 

p.  H   

The  Apollo  Club,  Emil  Mollenhauer 
conductor,  gave  the  third  concert  of  its 
40th  season  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows-.  Chadwick, 
Pack,  Clouds  Away ;  Abt,  Sleep.Thou  Wi  id 
Rose   Koschat,  The  Young  Lover;  Par- 
ker. Blow.  Blow.  Thou  Winter  "Wind. 
Mendelssohn,   The   Word    went  forth 
Gibson  The  Elfman;  Hatton,  Evening  &' 
Twilight;  Wagner.  Apotheosis  of  Hans 
Sach  from  "Lie  Meistersinger.  Mis* 
Christine  Miller,  contralto,  sang  these 
songs-    Franck,    Mariage    des  Roses, 
Van  der  Stucken.  Seellgkeit;  Brahms 
Botschaft;   Cadman,  The  Moon  drops 
low-  My  Love  is  but  a  Lassie  (arranged  ; 
I?  Helen  Hope  Kirk);  Chadwick.  Thou 
.are  to  me;  Saar.  The  Little  Red  Rose 
Carl  Lamson  was  the  pianist  and  Grant 
Drake  the  organist. 

The  concert  began  with  a  performance] 
of  SflHvan'a  "The  Long  Day  Closes 
in  memory  of  George  C.  WisweU,  an 
original  and  active  members  of  the  club 
from  Jane  21,  1871.  Mr.  Wlswell  died  on 
the  16th  of  last  month. 

The  program,  made  up  of  favorite  se- 
lections and  less  familiar  part  songs., 
gave .much  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
There  was  hearty  applause  and  theroj 
were  repetitions.  Perhaps  the  chief 
feature  of  the  concert,  as  far  as  the 
club  was  concerned,  was  the  spirited 
performance  of  .  Horatio  Parker  s  siir- 
•irg  "Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  Wind  1 
The  music  is  sturdy,  virile,  written  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  text  and  effec- 
tively for  the  voices. 

Miss  Chrlstlno  Miller  mado  a  favor- 
able impression.  She  has  an  agreeable 
voice  of  pure  quality,  and  she  sang  with 
taste  and  musical  intelligence. 

The  fourth  concert  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  April  5.  when  ^  Flor- 
ence Hlnkle,  soprano,  will  be  the  so- 
loist. _____ 


/voice  is  uureeable  and  particularly  wem  . 
modulated:    it    is    also    suggestive    Of  U 

.  dramatic  possibilities.  | 
Hev  second  and  last  reading  will  he 
on  Wednesday  the  15th,  at  U  A  .M. 
The  programme  will  Include:  A  bur-, 
Crage  Monologue,"  "How  Gentlemen 
Are  Made."  "Case  49."  "Heroines. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  llumper- 
tllnck's  "Haeneel  und  Gretel.  Mr. 
Goodrich  conducted. 

. .  .  .Mori.-  Ma.ttr«io 

lluciisel  Bella  -Vlt.m 

Qr*t;l  l  "  I  '.Maria  dae«<  ™ 

Die  Hexo  Vj.-  ,%••»  vloTMM  wlckham 

Gertmde.   ..leska  Hw-Brtz, 

ssandmaennclu-n  nernlco  Fisher 

TBUiivacnnchen   .ott»  Gorltz  j 

'''  •nte  vasu'v  infectious  good  humor  of 
the  two  children,  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
Sirpplng  full  of  childish  horrors,  caught 
up  a  large  audience  In  the  wake  of  s 
thoroughly  Teutonic  drollery,  while 
audience  and  singers  alike  settled 
down  for  a  good  time.  There  were  not 
so  many  audible  sighs  of  delight  from 
childish  throats  as  at  the  Saturday- 
afternoon  performance,  yet  there  was 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  children  in  the 


MARJ0RIE  COOKE'S  RECITAL 

Series   of    Monologues   Given  with 
Natural  and  Vivid  Expression. 

 i  .  -4. 

I    Miss  Marjoric  Benton  Cooke  save  a 
[recital    of   monologues   at   the  Hotel 
Vendome    yesterday    morning.  Mies 
1  Cooke  is  a  Chicago  woman  and.  a 

graduate,  of  Chicago  University.  Swisi 
the  author  of  her  own  selection s  and 
has  also  written  a  novel  entitled  The, 
Girl  Who  Lived  in  the  ^  oods  HeU 
programme  was  as  follows:  At  Ue 
Matinee,"  "Bedtime,"  "When  Men  Pro-j 
I  nose  "  "Xlcolctta."  ...  ,'. 

(    Her  first  selection,  "At  the  Matinee 
was  a  satire  on  the  tardy  and  inatten- 
tive'matinee  girl.    There  was  notning 
(  new  about  it,  but  it  was  .well  written 
and  showed  observation.   !  Her  .second 
F  was  a  satire  on  a  mother's  rellgiWB 
>  training  of  her  children,  and  this  was 
'  the    best    s-ample   of   her    work,  both] 


audience.  _  -  at.  «n 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  <  ast  m 
which  everv  member  might  any  more 
%uny  live  his  Part  than  these  player, 
do  As  a  result,  they  succeed  In  man. 
Vng  the  fantasies  of  the  action  seem 
r  ,lte  as  real  as  they  should  seem, 
t  ough  pa  t  of  the  fun  is  that  one  has 
V  l  the  time  that  delicious  sense  of 
make-Delieve  which  after  all  H Mglj 
.'Ives  fairv  stories  their  crowning 
charm-  the  wood  is  indeed  fearsome 
hut  it  is  only  a  fairy  wood;  the  witch 
s  indeed  terrifying,  but  witches  don  t 
really  exist.  The  fact  that  all  opera 
any  way  is  the  most  transparent  make- 
beUeve'  which  sometimes  hinders  ap- 
preciation,  here  becomes  of  no  mo- 

mThe  singing  was  excellent,  and  the 
mechanical  demands,  which  are  heavy 
te  well  met  as  could  be  expected.  If 
the  angels  would  keep  guard 
what  less  celestial  blaze  of  «sht  the> 
might  remain  a  little  more  ethereal  and 
£e  bargain  counter  .»«t  '«  ^ 
halos  might  be  minimized.  Then,  e^en 
if  °uc™£n  unheavenly  event  occurred 
as  the  loss  of  a  wing,  it  would  not  be 

%hV  only  untoward  feature  of  the 
performance  musically  was  the  lack* 

elasticity  in  the  °^hesVra/:n,e<:UsI^aeCres 
it  impossible  at  times  for  the  singers 
to  let  their  spontaneity  have  full  swing. 

The  opera  was  preceded  by  Debussy  s 
"Enfant  Prodlgue,"  conducted  by  Mr. 
Caplet. 

.  .  . . ...  ..Miss  Nielsen 

W  • ;   Mr.  Lassalle 

!  Azael  ••  "//.W.V.".  M-1"-  L.et<>l 

M^iieVol  Vang  without  rehearsal  be- 
cause of  the  indisposition  of  Mi. 
Blanchart.  who  has  taken  the  part  or 
!  Simeon  in  the  previous  Performances  of 
!  the  work.  One  hesitates  to  affirm  that 
even  after  rehearsal  the  part  oi :  Simeon 
could  be  made  anything  but  stiff  and 
wooden.  The  others  are  ^miliar  here 
in  their  respective  roles.  Last  nU*t  « 
seemed  as  if  Blrnam  wood  (suddenly 
grown  tropical)  must  be  coming  to 
Dunsinane  when  the  assembled  Gall- 
leans  brought  out  their  pto  t«  »tto 
the  regeneration  of  Azael.  At  the  same 
time  the  private  orchestra  of  Simeon 
offered  a  nice  study  in  the  musical  in- 
struments of  biblical  times  The  trum- 
pet and  the  shawn,  the  psaltery  and  the 
harp,  remained  no  longer  names,  but 
beclme  realities,  only  that  one  rather 
longed  to  know  which  was  which. 


VON  POSSART  ACTS 


h"  he  has  written  what  some:  the    nest  *amp>» ^  -    "  -     ;  -  - 
S  ahproblem  Play_disguird  as;  —    anajP^  . 


fSStt/SaV  UmeTeitrfyagant  sai* 

rT  U  «ald  that  Puccini  is  not  satisfied 
w  th  the  third  act  of  "The  Girl  of  the 
bolder.  West"  and  intends  to  compose 
new  music  for  it  for  the  production  in 
Rome  and  also  for  Mr.  Savage,  who 
wXproauce  the  opera  In  English.  Per- 
bans  Puccini  thinks  Johnson's  air  as  he 
fs  about  to  be  lynched  is  too  melodious 
and  he  may  replace  It  by  disjointed 
nhra«es  and  a  tumultous  orchestral  ex- 
Srewlon.  It  is  also  said  that  Miss  Lott 
of  th  s  city,  who  has  sung  successfully 
?n  ItaV  has  been  a*ked  to  be  one  of 
the  Minnies  under  Mr.  Savage  s  direc- 
tion.   

rnstav  Strube's  charming  overture 
"Puck"  will  be  performed  in  Chicago  at 
a  Tlieodore  Thomas  orchestra  concert 
%Jts  24  25  At  the  same  concert  Henry 
Hadley's  Concert  Piece  for  'cello  will 
hP  nlaved  bv  Bruno  SteindeL 


creatively    a>"*    -=-^i"  j:    ...  *,.„„,- 

Iceen,  pointed  and  exceedingly  funnj . 
Her  last  two  pieces  were  more  com- 
monplace, though  her  "When  Men  P.o- 
pose "  in  which  she  caricaturizes  the 
proposals  to  a  shrewd  American  giU lo 
a  German,  Frenchrrlan.  Englishman  and 
American,  respectively,  was  bright  and 
amusing  It  was  a  little  overdone,  but 
rat her  m  order  to  emphasize  the  satire 
than  from  a  lack  of  artistic  sensed 
The  last  selection  was  hopelessly  sent!-, 

!  "'miss'' Cooke  has  a  quick,  energetic,! 
observant  mind  which  dominates  her 
reading.     She   also   has   the  -aUrica!: 
point  of  view  and  is  able  to  give  It 
(natural  and  vivid  expres s ion  tha^ 
!  she  makes  her  appeal  principally  to  the 
I  intellect,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
handles  almost  trivial  J«Wecte    If  sh« 
'  would  bring  her  selections  up  to  tlio 
,  level  of  her  mind  and  ability  she  would 
r.robablv  be  forceful  and  convincing  as 


Lovable  in  "Freund  Fritz"  Un- 
der Auspices  of  the  Boston 
Deutsche  Gesellschaft. 

By  PHILIP  HALB! 
ESTist  von  Possart,  supported  by  I 
well  selected  company,  gave  a  perform 
ance  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  under  the   auspices   of  the 
Bostoner     Deutsche     Gesellschaft  of 
"Freund  Fritz,"  a  German  translation  of 
•'L'  Ami  Fritz"  by  Erckmann-Chatrlan. 
E«riiz  Holm   Herr  layering 

|ir;^.E"::v.v.v:.:^^ 

Chrtetei. . .  ^  Bruenner 

yXlf; !  Herr  Jensen 

OalheVln.V.'.V.  F~u 

Llsbeth  Frl-  uore 

Mr.  von  Possart  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  ln  the  part  of  the 
Rabbi,  David  Slchel.  Some  might  have 
wished  for  another  play,  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  or  "The  Daughter  of  Fab- 
.ricius,"  or  preferred  to  see  him  in  other 


titf  of  Slchel,  and  yet  if  w*  are  to  see 
this  admirable  actor  only  once.  It  will 
pleasant  to  remember  the  humor  and 
jthderness,  the  delicious  slyness  and  the 
broad  humanity  which  characterized  his 
Impersonation  of  the  Rabbi  with  a  hobby. 
•  The  play  has  been  performed  here  In 
French  and  English,  possibly  m  German. 
Is  long^  ago  as  the  spring  of  1878  a 
french  eompany  produced  It  In  Beet- 
oven  Hall,  when  Mr.  Chamounln  played 
le  part  of  the  Rabbi,  with  Mr.  Venlat 
s  Fritz  and  Mme.  Le  Blanc  as  Suzel. 

English  version,  with  music  by 
ullan  Edwards,  was  performed  by  the 
[anola-Mason  company,  and  Alexander 
alvlnl  brought  out  another  English  ver- 
lon  at  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre,  two 
ears  later,  In  1895.  Nor  should  a  per- 
>rmance  of  Mascagnl's  opera,  "L' Arnica 
Wts,"  be  forgotten. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  see  at  this  late  day 
ihy  the  comedy  of  Erclcmann-Chatrlan 
rovoked  boisterous  scenes  when  It  was 
It  performed  at  the  Oomedle  Fran- 
alse.  It  Is  a  simple,  charming  Idyl, 
rlth  its  bachelor  fond  of  good  oheer  ; 
Dd  hardening  Into  selfishness;  with  Its 
hrtty  farm  girl,  shy,  naive;  with  the 
labbi  bent  on'  matoh-maklng.  But  the 
mperlallsts  formed  a  cabal  against  it. 
fee  authors  were  unpatriotic,  they  said; 
)e  Comedie  Francalse  was  unpatriotic 
I  producing  the  play;  not  only  was 
>ere  a  hubbub  the  night  of  the  first 
rformance,  but  there  were  bitter  ar- 
Icles  In  the  Journals  afterward,  and 
tot,  who  created  the  part  of  the  Rabbl, 
nas  so  Incensed,  for  he  had  been  a  sol- 
ler  in  Algiers,  that,  as  he  noted  in  his 
lary.  he  was  eager  to  challenge  the 
Irulent  Salnt-Genest  and  bethought 
lmsflf  of  his  seconds. 
And  so  this  little  Idyl  became  a  pollt- 
al  document.  Some,  for  other  reasons, 
neered  at  the  simplicity  of  the  story, 
he  lack  of  action,  the  homeliness  of 
lie  scenes  and  dialogue.  The  realism 
as  objectionable  or  the  realism  was 
■puted.  Played  not  long  ago  In  Lon- 
on  by  a  visiting  French  company,  the 
somedy  was  found  old-fashioned'  and 
thin. 

As  performed  yesterday,  the  comedy 
ras  fresh,  fragrant,   wholesome.  Mr. 
ron  Possart's  Slchel  was  a  most  lovable 
gure.  and  the  actor's  authority  and 
nesse  were  constantly  shown.  Espe- 
ally  noteworthy  were  his  making  out 
be  receipt  In  tht;  first  act,  a  masterpiece 
■  diction  and  action— who  will  soon  for- 
|et  his  hesitation  over  the  word  "punc- 
nallv,"  and  his  happy  Interpolation  of 
^erlinps"?— his  sermon  on  the  necessity 
t  marriage  for  the  happiness  of  the 
dividual  and  the  welfare  of  the  state; 
lis  scene  with  Suzel  at  the  well;  also 
bat  with  Fritz  In  the  last  act.  Then 
here  was  the  wealth  of  detail.  In  which 
■Ingle  word  was  charged  with  slgnlft- 
Bce,  as  when  he  said  "Adieu"  to  Fritz 
the  passed  the  window. 
Mr.  von  Possart  is  In  his  70th  year, 
ht  his  voice  yesterday  was  rich  and 
tell,  his  speech  nimble  and  Infinitely 
rled,   nor   was    there   any   sign  of 
hyslcnl    or    mental    weakness.  His 
ce  was   singularly   expressive;  his 
features  true  significance;  his  llsten- 
Bg  was  more  eloquent  than  are  the 
t   soliloquies    or    grand    tirades  of 
liters.    It  wasia  privilege  to  see  such 
JB   Illustrious  'example   of   ripe  and 
lassie  art. 
The   supporting  company   was  ex- 
Ill  en  t.    Mr.  Mayerlng  was  a  capital 
Witt;    Messrs.    Scanzonl    and  Olmar 
ere  amusing  as  the  boon  com  pan- 
es; Mr.  Bauer  gave  charaoter  to  the 
trt  of  Chrlstel;  Miss  Bruenner  was  a 
iszrmlng  Suael,  and  her  narration  of 
is  story  of  RebekaJt  at  the  well  was 
Ifreshlngly   free   from  elecutlonary 
ricks  and  devices. 

There  was  a  large  and  most  apprecia- 
te audience. 

The  Bostoner  Deutsche  Oesellschaft  Is 
i  tie  congratulated  on  the  result  of  Itf 
tnertment,  for  managers  of  Germar 
leatrtcal  companies  In  New  York  maj 
Mr  be  encouraged  to  visit  this  city  oc- 
alonatty. 


the  development.  The  second  and  third 
movements  will  undoubtedly  delight  au- 
diences for  some  time  to  come. 

The  opening  of  the  second,  an  inter- 
mezzo, with  its  archaic  flavor  and 
piquancy,  at  once  pleases  by  its  pretti- 
ness,  but  after  the  middle  episode,  its 
return  does  not  make  the  same  effect; 
yet  the  return  was  inevitable,  according 
to  the  laws  of  orthodox  construction. 
Is  it  possible  then  that  the  prettiness 
Of  the  first  section  so  quickly  fades? 

The  third  movement  after  a  dirge-like 
Introduction  has  the  character  of  a  tar- 
antella, and  there  is  a  motive  that  an 
operetta  composer  might  well  envy. 

As  a  whole,  the  concerto  contains  little 
except  passages  of  prettiness  and  pi- 
quancy. In  spite  of  the  carefully  worked 
development  of  thematic  material  in  the 
first  movement,  there  is  little  that  stirs 
the  hearer,  little  that  is  truly  emotional 
lexpressed  in  an  original  or  individual 
{manner. 

[  The  word,  "reminiscent."  applied  to 
Lnuslc,  does  not  always  convey  a  Just 
idea.  That  which  excites  memories  of 
knusic  written  before  is  often  a  resem- 
blance in  mood,  due  to  harmonic  pro- 
gressions and  orchestral  coloring.  There 
/are  pages  in  this  first  movement  tha: 
are  thus  reminiscent,  and  there  are 
moments  when  It  Is  impossible  for  the 
hearer  not  to  think  of  Wagner  and  of 
lesser  composers. 

Mr.  Scharwenka  has  changed  little 
In  appearance  since  he  last  visited 
Boston,  but  his  playing  Is  n>on»  staid 
and  at  times  tentative.  There  was 
not  the  old-time  dash,  the  glittering 
brilliance;  nor  was  this  to  be  expect- 
ed. It  Is  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
i Scharwenka  gave  a  dignified  perform- 
ance; that  he  played  modestly;  that 
after  the  second  movement  he  was 
loudly  applauded  and  at  the  end  re- 
called several  times. 

The  purely  orchestral  program  does 
not  call  for  extended  notice.  The  over- 
ture by  Handel  contains  a  slow  move- 
ment distinguished  by  ttfe  pomp  pecu- 
liar to  that  composer,  and  a  fugue  that 
Is  like  countless  pages  written  by  him 
and  others  of  his  period— correctly  put 
together  and  uninteresting. 

Havdn's  symphony  in  E  fiat  major 
has  been  played  at  these  concerts  three 
times,  and  not  only  twice,  as  stated  by 
the  program  book.  It  Is  conspicuous  I 
for  the  gayety  of  its  second  theme  in 
the  first  movement,  the  variation  for 
the  solo  violin  In  the  Andante,  and  the 
finale,  which  used  to  be  a  favorite 
jwlth  our  maiden  aunts  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  playing  arrangements  for 
|  four  hands— and,  Indeed,  this  finale  Is 
thematlcally  charming. 

Smetana's  "Moldm!"-  wears  well.  The 
opening  Is  still  a  fine  example  of  "water 
music." 

The  program  for  next  week  will  In- 
clude Wagner's  Prelude  U>  "Lohen- 
grin." atrauss's  "Don  Quixote,"  Beetho. 
ven's  piano  concerto,  played  by  Mr. 
Busonl,  and  Busonl's  suite  from  the 
music  to  Gozzl's  "Turandot"'  . 

•1L  TR0VAT0RE"~REPEATED. 

Mr.  Amato  and  Mme.  Rappold  Sing 
the  Opera  Here  for  First  Time. 


HOUSE— Verdi's 
Moranzonl  con- 


BY  SCHARWENKA 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 
le  loth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
Lon  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
rday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
ledler  conducted,  and  Xaver  Schar- 
enka  wus  the  soloist.  The  program  1 
as  as  follows:  j 

rerture  In  D  major  Hende! ', 

ttnphony  In   E  flat  major  (Ft.   &  H.  j 

Hp.  i )  Haydn  | 

Cencorto  In  F  minor.  No.  4.  for  piano..  I 
Scharwenka 

Symphonic  poem.  "The  Moldau".  .  .Smetana 
Mr.  Scharwenka  has  now  played  twice  j 
With  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  In 
this  city.  It  was  on  Fe  b.  7,  1891.  that  he 
played  his  first  concerto.  The  one  he 
played  yesterday  afternoon  was  his 
fourth,  and  during  the  performance 
Some  wished— and  they  were  friendly 
disposed  toward  this  excellent  musician, 
celebrated  teacher  and  genial  man— that 
he  had  remained  faithful  to  his  first 

ie  fourth  concerto,  F  minor,  is  In 
e  movements.  The  first  Is  long  and 
orately  constructed,  but  as  a  whole 
t  not  conspicuous  for  freshness  of 


BOSTON  OPERA 
"II   Trovatore."  Mr. 

I  ducted. 

Manrlco  Mr.  Slezak 

Count  dt  Luna  Mr.  Amato 

Rut*...,  Mr.  Glaccone 

Ferrando  «r.  Pcrlnl 

Leonora  Mme  Rappold 

Inez  Mtas'O.  Fisher 

Azurcna  i  Mme.  Claezsen* 

The  audience,  which  should  have 
been  larger,  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
one.   for  In  certain  respects  the  per- 

,  formance  was  brilliant.  Mr.  Slezak'S 
voice  was  not  In  such  fine  condition 

|  as  when  he  took  the  part  earlier  In 

;  the  season,  and  there  were  times  when 
he  was  not  tully  up  to  the  pitch,  but 

'  he  was  virile  in  the  heroic  moments 

i  and  he  sang  the  purely  lyric  measures 

|  tenderly  and  with  much  taste. 

Mr.  Amato  Impersonated  the  Count 
dl  Luna  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 

'  and  his  performance  was  the  feature 
of  the  evening.    His  rich  and  noble 

I  voice  was  displayed  to  full  advantage. 
We   have  all  endured  patiently  for 
two  seasons  various  Counts  di  Luna 
who  were  as  Inhuman  vocally  toward 

I  the  audience  as  they  were  on  the  stage 
to  their  colleagues  In  ensemble.  Now 

I  the  Count  Is  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way 
and  should  not  be  so  misrepresented. 

I  Furthermore,  he  Is  a  man  of  determined 
purpose  who  should  never  wabble  and 
quaver  In  operatic  speech.  Mr.  Amato 
rehabilitated  the  Count;  he  restored 
him  to  his  rank  and  privileges.  The  au- 
dience was  quick  to  see  this  and  seldom 
has  a  singer  in  the  Boston  Opera  Home 
met  with  quicker  and  heartier  recognl-  1 
tlon 

Mme.  Rappold  has  sung  In  Boston  at  a 
Symphony  concert.  Her  voice  is  agree- 
able and  she  sang  last  night  with  taste 
rather  than  marked  dramatic  effect.  As 
many  other  sopranos  in  these  days,  she 
took  the  beautiful  cavatlna  of  Leonora 
dt  Gusman  In  the  first  act  at  too  fast  a 
pace,  although  Mr.  Moranzonl  Indicated 
clearly  the  true  tempo  In  the  Introduc- 
tory measures.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
beautiful  air  Is  as  a  rule  so  maltreated 
by  sopranos. 

Mme.  Claessens  sang  for  tho  most 
part  poorly  and  acted  with  consider- 
able fores.  The  Miserere  has  been  bet- 
ter performed  here,  with  purer  intona- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  a 
liner   sense  of  proportion   In   the  en- 


peal. 

The  chorus  work  generally  was  of  a 
high  order.  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted 
wzHh  spirit  and  understanding. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  "La 
Gioconda,"  with  Mmes.  Nordica,  Claes. 
sens,  Leveroni  and  Messrs.  Martin, 
Baklanoff  and  Mardones.  The  opera 
tonight  will  be  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 
with  Mme.  Lipkowska  and  Messrs.  Con- 
stantino and  Polese,   

GOSSIP  OF  MUSIC 

AND  THE  DRAMA 
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Suggestion  That  Dr.  Cook  Revive 
"The  Ice  Witch"  or  "The  Frozen 
Deep" — Mme,  Rappold. 


It  is  said  that  Dr.  Cook  purposes  to 
appear  in  vaudeville.  Why  does  he 
not  go  into  the  legitimate  and  revive 
"The  Ice  Witch,"  or  "The  Frozen 
Deep,"  or  "The  Sea  of  Ice,"  in  which 
(Charles  Wheatleigh,  Laura  Keene,  Jo- 
seph Jefferson  and  others  well  known 
appeared  in  1857;  or  better  yet,  "The 
North  Pole,  or  the  Arctic  Expedition." 
which  was  produced  in  England  as 
'early  as  1818?  The  final  scene  of  this 
last-named  drama  was  described  as 
follows:  "A  ship  of  immense  size,  ful- 
|ly  rigged,  with  a  crew  of  40  persons, 
commanded  by  a  naval  officer,  will 
effect  her  passage  through  floating 
islands  of  Ice,  which,  on  separating, 
will  show  an  expanse  of  ocean  cover- 
ing the  whole  stage.  She  will  sail 
down  to  the  footlights,  with  her  bow- 
sprit over  the  pit,  producing  as  novel 
and  powerful  an  effect  as  can  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  stage." 

Mme.  Rappold,  who  took  the  part 
of  Leonora  In  "Trovatore"  last  night 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  was  born 
In  Brooklyn  and  her  maiden  name 
was  Wlnteroth.  There  Is  a  story  that 
she  sang  In  London,  when  she  was  10 
years  old.  After  her  marriage  to  a 
Brooklyn  physician,  she  studied  In 
New  York.  Heinrlch  Conried  heard 
her  at  the  Schiller  celebration  in  tho 
Montauk  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  In  1905, 
and  Invited  her  to  sing  for  him  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  she 
appeared  for  the  first  time  Nov.  22, 
1905,  as  Sulamith  In  Goldmarks 
"Queen  of  Sheba."  She  afterward  took 
other  parts  as  Elsa,  Elisabeth,  Leon- 
ora, and  sang  the  music  of  the  Forest 
Bird  In  "Siegfried.';  n  was  In  No- 
vember, 1908.  that  she  appeared  here 
at  a  Symphony  concert  and  then  sang 
for  tho  first  time  in  this  city. 


There  are  some  unusually  Interest- 
ing concerts  announced  for  next  week 
Tomorrow    night    Verdi's  "Requiem" 
Bhould  crowd  Symphony  Hall  for  the 
music  is  Intensely  dramatic  and  the 
singers   are    excellent.     Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  s  voice  Is  admirably  adapt- 
ed  to  the  contralto  part,  and  young 
Mme.  Gluck  has  made  a  reputation  In 
concert  and  opera.    She  sang  In  "Bo- 
heme"  toward  the  end  of  last  season 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  when  the 
Metropolitan  company  made  Its  second 
visit.     On   Monday   night  the  Longy 
Club  will   present  a  varied  program 
made  up  chiefly  of  unfamiliar  works 
by  French  composers.    George  Cope- 
land,  who  Is  the  most  poetic  Interpreter 
of  Debussy's  music  known  to  us,  will 
play  on  Tuesday  evening  a  program 
containing  pieces  by  Debussy  that  have 
not  been  heard  here  in   public,  and 
movements  from  a  sonata  by  Joaquin 
Turina,  a  Spaniard  whose  piano  quin- 
tet was  performed  In  Paris  In  1907. 
The  Cecilia  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  will   perform   on  Thursday 
night  "The  Children's  Crusade,"  which 
is  well  liked,  and  Edmond  Clement,  the 
distinguished  tenor  of  the  Opera-Co- 
mlque,    Paris,    and    the  Metropolitan, 
will  make  his  first  appearance  here  in 
concert.    George  Proctor  will  give  a  re- 
cital in  Fenway  Court  Thursday  after- 
noon.  Friends  of  the  Hoffmann  quartet 
will  welcome  Its  first  concert  of  the 
season  on  Friday  night.    Mr.  Bueoni 
will  be  the  soloist  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  and  his  suite  from  music  tc 
Gozzl's  "Turandot"  will  bo  performed 
here  for  the  first  time.    He  has  choser 
Beethcven'6  concerto  in  C  minor  for  his 
solo  performance.    Strauss'  "Don  Quix- 
ote" will  be  played  and  again  the  eheep 
will  bleat  and  the  windmill  whirl  its 
sails;  again  Don  Quixote  will  discourse 
nobly  of  the  soul  and  die  to  music  that 
was  surely  inspired;  again  Mr.  Warnke 
will  delight  the  hearers  by  his  'cello 
solos  and  Mr.  Fcrir  with  the  viola  will 
!  appear  as  Sancho  Panza. 
'   At  the  Boston  Opera  House  Massenet's 
■  Manon"  will  be  added  to  the  reper- 
tory on  Wednesday  night,  when  Mr. 
'Clement    will  appear  as   Des  Grleux. 
Mme.   Nordica  will   be  heard  in  "La 
j  Gioconda"    on    Monday    night;   a  new 
;tenor,  Mr.  Gaudenzl.  will  come  out  as 
Mario  in  "Tosca";  "Haensel  und  Gretel" 
will  be  repeated  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at    the    request   of   children,    old  and 
young,  and  on  Saturday  night  "The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West"  will  be  performed 
with  Mr.  Polese  as  the  Sheriff. 


pWeuid  prevent  misunderstanding,  for  Mr 
.James'   "Saloon"  is  not  anything  like 
'Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom"  or  "One 
Night  in  Ten  Barrooms"-that  the  play- 
j  house  can  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
'literary   artist.     "There   are  probably 
many  people  who  knew  but  little  of  Mr. 
James  until  they  saw  his  name  on  the 
program  of  the  Little  Theatre."  Then 
,  they  discovered  that  he  had  written  a 
I  thrilling  play;  they  discussed  him  with 
j  their  friends,  and,  finding  out  that  he 
/had  written  many  novels,  they  no  doubt 
j  went  to  the  circulating  libraries.   But  to 
enjoy  a  "shocker"  in  the  theatre  and  to 
I  read  "The  Wings  of  the  Dove"  are  two 
very  different  things.   The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette adds: 

"There  is  no  publicity  among  reading 
people  to  compare  with  that  which  the 
giare  of  the  footlights  confers  in  a 
single  night.  For  every  10  persons,  for 
instance,  who  know  Mr.  Barrie  through 
his  books,  a  hundred  know  him  through 
his  plays.  French  writers  recognized 
this  long  ago;  and,  while  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  were  plodding  away  with 
their  novels,  Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo 
were  appealing  in  the  theatre  as  well 
as  in  the  study  and  reaping  a  better 
harvest  in  consequence.  Fortunately, 
our  leading  writers  are  now  beginning 
to  realize  all  that  the  stage  can  do  for 
them,  and  to  follow  Mr.  Barrie's  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr  Masefleld, 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
had  all  done  splendid  literary  work  be- 
fore their  first  plays  were  produced,  but 
<  i  they  would  never  have  been  so  well 
'  ;  known  as  they  are  had  they  confined 
,  themselves  to  writing  books.  Meanwhile 
the  benefit  to  the  stage  which  the  work 
of  such  dramatists  has  effected  is  too 
obvious  to  need  enlarging  on."  But 
Balzac's  plays  were  failures  and  "Vau- 
trln"  was  prohibited  because  Lemaitre 
made  up  as  Louis  Philippe. 

Henry  Bernstein's  new  play  is  entitled 
"After  Me."  Everything  in  the  play 
|  points  to  the  suicide  of  a  man  whose  | 
story  shapes  the  plot— but  when  the  au- 
dience has  been  worked  up  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  pistol  shot,  there  is  no  shot. 
,The  play  is  said  to  be  "brutally"  strong 

Marthe  Regnler,  long  a  favorite  with 
Paris  theatre  audiences,  has  decided  to 
go  into  opera.  Monte  Carlo  saw  her  in 
[Puccini's  "La  Boheme." 
|  Sir  Herbert  Tree  is  joyous  over  the 
Jong  run  of  "Henry  VIII."  at  His 
Majesty's.  London.  On  Jan.  25  there  had 
Ibeen  168  performances.  "Julius  Caesar" 
ran  161  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  157  under  his  management.  They 
seem  to  be  fond  of  Shakespearian  plays 
in  London.  Sir  Herbert  is  preparing  a 
production  of  "Macbeth."  He  says  that 
the  scenery  will  be  "more  austere"  than 
that  in  his  former  Shakespearian  pro- 
ductions. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  argues  from 
the  production  of  Henry  James'  little 
play.  "Tho  Saloon"— It  might  be  called 
"The  Drawing  Room"  and  thus  the  title 


E. 

(N  "LA  GIOCONDA" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Ponchiel- 

U'8  "La  Gioconda"  at  the  matinee.  Mr. 
Contl  conducted. 

La  Gioconda  Mme.  Nordica 

Laura  Mme.  Claessens 

Ltt  Cleca  Miss  Leveroni 

Knxo  Mr.  Martin 

ltttrnaba  Mr.  Kaklanoff 

Alvlse  Bodoero  Mr.  Mardones 

Zuane  Mr.  Pulclnl 

lsepo  ,  Mr.  Stroesco 

The  audience  yesterday  afternoon 
was  again  delighted  with  the  spec- 
tacular effects  In  the  performance,  the 
Impressive  mounting  of  the  first  act, 
the  ship  scene,  Alvise's  palace,  the 
groupings  In  the  ensemble,  the  colors 
and  the  lighting,  the  symbolic  ballet. 
It  gave  Mme.  Nordica  a  hearty  wel- 
come. It  was  pleased  at  the  reap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Baklanoff  In  the  part 
of  the  Spy.  It  was  politely  Interested 
in  Mr.  Martin.  By  the  way,  how  did 
Enzo,  Gioconda  and  the  blind  mother 
all  happen  to  be  in  Alvise's  ballroom? 
Were  they  expressly  Invited  by  the 
saturnine  husband  and  master  of  the 
feast,  or  did  they  volunteer  In  a  neigh- 
borly manner  to  assist  In  the  en- 
semble? Bolto's  libretto  is  not  always 
clear.  How  many  who  saw  the  per- 
formance yesterday  can  tell  In  a  clear, 
beli-llke  voice  why  Enzo  set  fire  to 
his  ship? 

Mme.  Nordlca's  impersonation  is  well 
known  in  Boston,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  analyze  it  minutely  at  thte 
late  day.  Her  conception  is  on  sim- 
ple lines  In  accordance  with  the  theorv 
of  the  branch  of  the  Italian  school 
which  believes  that  dramatic  action  ' 
expressed  in  song  was  preferable  to 
dramatic  action  with  song  as  Inci- 
dental. Her  recent  performance  of 
Marguerite  was  extremely  modern. 
That  of  Gioconda  is  of  the  old  school 
with  the  lyric  expression  that  is  only 
vaguely  described  as  characteristic  of 
"the  grand  style." 

Sometimes  this  grand  style  may  be  best 
explained  by  ths  word  "authority." 
Many  of  the  younger  singers  are  con- 
stantly experimenting.  They  are  eager 
for  new  effects,  new  readings,  new  busl. 
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bwu  trained  In  "the  grand  style,"  she 
cou'.il   never   have   sung   the   music  of 
i|aolde  so  effectively ;  she  could  never 
have  carried  out  her  remarkable  com- 
■oslt'ou  Ms  season  of  the  part  of  Mar- 
guerite.   And  If  she  had  not  been  mis- 
C|  0f  this  style,  she  would  now  prob- 
(Saly  be  voiceless.   The  passionate  young 
sin    '  that  Is  pitchforked  on  the  stage 
\mmy  blaie  for  a  little  while  and  even 
rival  an  admired  plnwheel ;  but  to  singer 
»nd  plnwheel  is  reserved  th?  blackness 
of  d.irkness  for  ever. 

And  so  In  an  opera  of  the  old.  school, 
an  opera  by  a  composer  that  wa^  influ- 
I  anced  by  Meyerbeer  nnd  Halevy  as  well 
as  Verdi,  the  traditions  of  another  gen- 
eration gave  dignity  to  the  impersona- 
tion of  the  heroine.    It  Is  easy  to  Imag- 
llne  the  part  played  in  another  manner; 
I  with   consuming  tire  and   raging  Jeal- 
ousy,   as.    they    say.    Pauline    Lucca  i 
played  it.  or  as  Rachel  acted  Thlsbe  in 
the  drama   of    Hugo  on   which  Boltol 
based  his  libretto  for  Ponchlelll.  When 
the  part  Is  played  in  this  manner  the' 
melodic  lines  are  too  often  broken  or| 
U<ey  disappear,  and  song  is  turned  into 
spasmodic  declamation.    The  study  of] 
Puccini's   later   music    is   not   a  good 
preparation   for   singing  the  music  of] 
Verdi.    Ponchielll,    Donizetti.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  study  of  florid  music  Is! 
Indispensable  to  any  woman  who  wishes; 
to  excel  as  a  dramatic  soprano. 
Mr.  Martin  is  not  yet  at  ease  in  the, 
;  part  of  Enzo.     He  Is  not  picturesque  to 
I  tne  eye,  and  Enzo  should  be  romanti-i 
cally  picturesque.     His  voice  yesterday! 
was  hard  and  metallic,  and  his  upperi 
lores  were  distinguished  by  Impact,  not 
brilliance.     It  was  impossible  to  accept 
Mr.  Martin  as  an  Italian  even  disguised) 
as  a  Dalmation  sea-faring  man.    It  waal 
said  of  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly,  once  cham- 
pion of  Ireland,  who  conquered  Cooper 
on   the   Curragh    of   Kildare   and  one 
Oliver  in  London,  that  his  education  as 
a  pugilist  had  been  irregular;  that  there 
were  Iricisms  in  his  style.     Mr.  Martin 
is  an  excellent  Plnkerton  and  his  vocal 
education  has  not  been  irregular,  but 
there   are   Americanisms   in   his  style, 
and  Enzo  should  be  free  from  them. 

Mr.  Baklanoff  was  sufficiently  sin- 
ister as  Barnaba.  Mr.  Mardones  has 
neither  the  figure  r.or  the  voice  for 
Alvise.  The  first  scene  of  the  third 
-  act — the  one  between  Alvise  and 
Laura — was  omitted,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  dramatic  continuity  was 
lost  and  the  conduct  of  Alvise  at  the 
ball  seemed  to  any  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  story  incomprehensible,  not 
to  be  excused  even  on  the  ground  of 
intoxication,  for  refreshments  were 
not  served.  Mme.  Claessens  delivered 
certain  phrases  in  her  duet  with  Glo- 
conda  with  broadly  dramatic  effect.  It 
J  Is  a  pity  that  her  voice  is  unsympa- 

■  thetic  and  her  vocal  art  a  negligible 

■  quantity.  The  chorus  did  excellenti 
"work.    Some  of  the  evolutions  of  thej 

ballet  were  pretty  The  introduction 
of  the  lines  of  synchronously  and  la- 
boriously raised  legs,  now  the  left 
and  now  the  right,  the  movement 
known  as  the  Kiralfy  kick,  does  notj 
make  for  terpsichorean  righteousness. 
The  movement  is  not  graceful;  it  is 
not  seductive;  It  went  out  of  fashion 
^  Borne  years  ago  even  in  burlesque^ 
shows. 


MME.    LIPKOWSKA    IN  "LUCIA." 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Lucia  d| 
Laimmermoor."  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted. 

?lorencio  Constantino 

ary  Ashton...   Giovanni  Polesa 

nnan  

ymond 
thur 


Alice. . 


.C.  Stroesoa 
Giuseppe  Perin| 
Ernesto  Giaccone 
. .  Lydla  Li  pko wska 
 Grace  Fisher 


opera  is  In  four  acts,  a  scene  for 
each  not.  The  first  Is  by  way  of  ex- 
position It  plays  in  a  court  yard  at 
Aniens  Manon'  Is  introduced,  and  so 
Is  her  brother.  Lescaut,  the  guardsman, 
i  bullv  and  a  blackguard,  who  wishes 
10  sell  his  .sister's  beauty  to  fill  his 
pocket.  Geronto.  an  old  roue,  plans  to 
abduct  Manon.  but  she  falls  hoad  over 
heels  In  love  with  Des  Grieux  the  mo- 
ment she  sees  him,  and  they  run  away 
in  geronte's  carriage. 

In  the  second  act  Manon  is  the  mis- 
tress of  Geronte.  Seated  in  her  bower, 
while  her  hair  Is  dressed,  she  listens  to 
B  madrigal  composed  by  her  old  lover. 
Light-hearted  she  dances  a  minuet.  Des 
Grieux  is  to  her  only  a  reminiscence. 
Lo,  he  enters  her  room  to  reproach  her. 
She  woos  him  back  to  her  and  they  are 
ennrmed  when  Qeronte  enters.  Des 
Grieux  would  fly  with  her;  but  she  can- 
not bear  the  thought  or  leaving  her 
jewels  behind,  and  before  the  two  can 
"make  their  escape  the  police  hold  them 
fast.  • 

There  is  an  orchestral  Intermezzo  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  acts.  It  Is 
entitled  "The  Journey  to  Havre." 
Puccini's  librettist  has  taken  words  of 
Des  Grieux  from  Provost's  romance  to 
serve  as  a  program:  "The  fact  remains 
that  I  love  her!  My  passion  is  so  strong 
that  I  fancy  myself  the  most  unfortun- 
ate creature  alive.  What  did  I  not  at- 
tempt in  Paris  to  obtain  her  freedom? 

•  •  *  I  Implored  the  Influential  *  *  • 
I  knocked  and  begged  at  every  door! 

•  •  ♦  I  even  called  in  violence!  *  *  * 
•Twas  all  In  vain— there  Is  only  one 
thing  that  remains  for  me,  and  that  is 
to  follow  her.  And  I  will  follow  her 
wherever  she  may  go— even  to  the  end 
of  the  world." 

In  the  third  act  Manon,  who  has  been 
condemned  to  deportation  with  other 
loose  women,  is  at  Havre  and  in  prison. 
The  attempt  to  release  her  fails.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  scene:  a  roll  call 
of  the  women  who  board  the  vessel, 
while  lookers-pn  praise  their  face  or 
figure,  admire  their  spirit  or  cruelly 
mock  them.  Des  Grieux  implores  the 
captain  to  let  him  embark  as  a  servant. 

.The  scene  of  the  fourth  act  Is  a  pla- 
teau near  New  Orleans.  There  Is  no  at- 
tempt at  local  color,  as  In  Auber's 
"Manon  Lescaut";  no  joyful  or  "char- 
acteristic" negro  music.  The  lovers  are 
wandering  alone;  Manon  dies,  and  the 
wretched  Des  Grieux  falls  senseless  on 
her  body. 

This  "Manon  Lescaut"  is  Puccini's 
third  opera.  "Le  Villi"  and  "Edgar" 
preceded  it,  and  "La  Boheme"  followed. 
The  first  performance  of  "Manon  Les- 
caut" was  at  Turin,  Feb.  1,  1893,  and  the 
lovers  were  Mme.  Perrani  and  the  late 
Cremonini,  who  is  well  remembered 
here.  The  first  performance  in  the 
LTi:ited  States  was  at  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
29,  1894,  a  wholly  Inadequate  perform- 
ance, as  it  was  said  at  the  time.  A 
strolling  Italian  company  performed  the 
opera  in  New  York  May  27.  1S9S.  The 
first  performance  at  the  Metropolitan 
was  on  Jan.  18,  1907,  with  Mme.  Cava- 
lieni  and  Mr.  Caruso.  Puccini  was  pres- 
ent. 


a:i<i,  looking-  over  his  shoulder,  --he 
learns  that  he  la  begging  his  father  toj 
let  him  marry  her.  r.escatit  and  del 
Brctlgny  eonie  in  and  Lescaut  isle* 
whether  there  Is  to  be  a  wedding.  While" 
the  cousin  and  Des  Grieux  talk  the 
matter  over,  de  Brctlgny,  rich  and  a 
rake,  tells  Manon  that  her  lover  will  Ua- 
carried  off  that  night  by.  the  eommauTj 

of  his.  father,  and  it  would  be  wiser 
for  her  not  to  warn  her  lover  and  thus 
di"ag  out  days  In  poverty,  but  to  live 
with  him,  de  Bretigny.  Alone  with  Des 
Grieux,  she  makes  a  weak  attempt  lo 
hold  htm  back,  when  there  Is  a  knock 
at  the  door.  He  goes  out;  she  hears  a 
struggle;  and  she  exclaims,  "My  poor 
Chevalier!" 

In  the  third  act  Manon  is  the  mis- 
tress of  de  Bretigny.  Hor  beauty  Is 
the  talk  of  Paris.  As  she  herself 
sings:  "Through  my  beauty  I  am 
queen."  The  scene  Is  the  Cours  la 
Relne.  The  father  of  Des  Grieux  en- 
ters and  Bretigny  asks  what  he  is 
doing  In  Paris.  It  seems  that  the 
count  has  come  to  see  his  son.  now  an 
abbe  and  preaching  at  the  Seminary 
of  St  Sulplce,  where  he  Is  about  "to 
take  orders."  The  count  thanks  Bre- 
tigny for  putting  an  end  to  his  son's 
love  affair.  Manon,  learning  who  the 
6tranger  is,  takes  him  aside  and  ques- 
tions him  about  her  former  lover.  "Did 
he  suffer?  Did  he  mention  my  name  " 
The  count  answers  that  his  son  has 
learned  the  great  lesson — to  forget; 
Manon  asks  her  cousin  to  accompany 
her  to  the  Seminary.  The  scene 
changes  to  the  parlor  of  this  semi- 
nary. The  count  and  his  son  talk  to- 
gether. The  father  advises  him  to 
give  up  the  Idea  of  being  a  priest;  to 
marry  a  woman  worthy  of  him.  But 
the  son  is  determined — until  Manon 
comes  in.  and  while  the  chapel  choir 
is  singing  "In  Deo  salutari  meo"  she 
lures  him  back  to  her. 

The  fourth  act  Is  of  little  account.  It 
passes  in  a  gambling  house.  Manon 
brings  in  Des  Grieux.  They  are  poor 
but  Des  Grieux  can  win  at  the  table. 
He  refuses  to  play.  Lescaut  urges  him 
on,  and  Manon  promises  to  be  faithful 
to  him  until  death.  Guillot,  who  is  still 
desirous  of  Manon,'  plays  with  Des 
Grieux  and  loses.  The  old  man  accuses 
him  of  cheating  and  leaves  with  threats. 
He  returns  with  the  police.  Des  Grieux 
is  arrested  and  Manon  taken  as  his  ac- 
complice. The  Count  des  Grieu,  who 
arrives— but  what  is  he  doing  there?— 
says  privately  to  his  son,  "I  shall  free 
you  later." 

The  scene  of  the  last  act  is  the  road 
to  Havre.  Manon  is  on  her  way  to  the 
port  and  under  a  guard  with  other  wo- 
men. Des  Grieux  and  Lescaut  had 
plotted  to  rescue  her,  but  their  men 
have  fled.  The  soldiers  pass  and  Des 
Grieux  bribes  one  of  them  to  let  him 
speak  to  Manon.  She  is  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  the  meeting  Is  too  much  for 
her.   She  dies  in  his  arms. 


Two  Manon  Lescauts;  That  of 
Massenet  and  That  of 
Puccini. 


THE    CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

t'.-he  idea  of  performing  Massenet's 
jfanon"  and  Puccini's  "Manon  Les- 
.■ftut"  In  close  succession  at  the  Boston 
ibpera  House  Is  a  happy  one.  Each  one 
•f  the  two  operas  is  interesting  and  may 
well  Invite  discussion.  "Manon"  is 
probablv  the  finest  work  of  Massenet  in 
workmanship  and  invention.  There  is 
a  passionate  sincerity  in  Puccini's  music 
that  i=  missed  in  "Madama  Butterfly 
and  The  Girl  of  the  Golder.  West." 

Puccini's  opera  is  the  least  ramiliar. 
It  has  been  performed  here  only  once. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
A.pril  lr'  190f  when  the  chief  parts  were 
taken  by  Mme  Cavalleri  and  Messrs. 
Carusc  and  Scottl.  Mr.  Ferrari  con- 
ducted The  norformance  was  a  mem- 
orable one  Mr.  Caruso  was  aroused  to 
unusual  animation  by  the  applause 
showered  on  Mr.  Bonci  earlier  in  the 
week  and  Mme.  Cavalieri  was  beautiful 
and  passionate.  As  the  libretto  of 
Puc  inl  Is  not  familiar  to  opera-goers 
in  this  cltv  It  mar  not  be  impertinent 


Massenet's  "Manon"  is  better  known 
In  Boston.  It  was  first  performed  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  Jan.  19, 
1  884  with  Sophie  Heilbronn  and  Tale- 
*ac  'as  Manon  and  Des  Grieux.  The 
first  performance  in  New  York  (Dec 
23,  1885,  with  Minnie  Hauk  and  Gian- 
ninni)  was  in  Italiun,  as  was  the  first 
performance  in  Boston — at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Jan.  6,  1886.  with  Minnie 
Hauk,  Gianninni  and  Del  Puente. 
There  was  a  performance  in  French 
at  Mechanics'  building  March  9,  1895, 
when  Sibyl  Sanderson  took  the  part 
of  the  heroine.  Mauguiere  was  the 
tenor.  The  music  was  lost  in  the  huge 
hall,  for  "Manon"  is  an  "intimate", 
opera  and  should  be  performed  in  a 
theatre  not  much  larger,  if  any,  than 
the  Park.  The  fine  and  delicate  art 
of  Miss  Sanderson  was  also  lost,  and 
at  the  time  she  was  suffering  physl 
cally,  as  was  only  too  apparent.  There 
was  another  performance  in  Me 
chanics'  building,  an  extremely  inter 
tsting  one  to  those  that  sat  near  the 
stage.  The  singers  were  Mme.  Melba 
and  Jean  de  Reszke.  Pol  Plancon.  Vic 
tor  Maurel  and  Armand  Castlemary 
for  there  were  distinguished  singers 
and  actors  in  Boston  even  in  the  nine- 
ties. 

I  have  said  that  Massenet's  "Manon' 
is  more  familiar  than  Puccini's.  1 
forgot  that  there  is  another  and 
younger  generation  interested  in  op- 
eratic works;  that  there  is  a  greater 
and  more  constant  audience,  thanks 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Let  us  look  for  a  mo 
ment  at  the  libretto  furnished  Mas- 
senet by  Meilhac  and  Gille. 

In  the  first  act  Manon  is  on  her  way 
to  a  convent.  She  arrives  at  Amiensj 
where  she  is  to  meet  Lescaut,  in  this 
opera  her  cousin.  She  arrives  btf 
stage  and  seeing  light  women  feasts 
Ing  with  gallants  envies  them  thelij 
lot.  It  is  the  will  of  her  family  thatj 
she  should  be  secluded.  Guillot  ad 
dresses  her,  but  he  is  old  and  she  will 
not  listen  to  him.  Des  Grieux,  struck 
by  her  beauty,  has  better  luck.  They 
leave  in  Gulllot's  carriage.  Lescaut 
returns  with  empty  pockets  from  the 
gaming  table  and  accuses  Guillot  of 
the  abduction. 

In   the   second   act    .Manon   and  Des 


In  Auber's  "Manon  Lescaut"  (1856) 
with  the  libretto  by  Scribe,  Manon  ap- 
pears as  an  innocent  young  girl.  Puri- 
fied, she  was  without  dramatic  interest. 
A  critic  at  the  time  wrote:  "She  is  not 
a  Dame  aux  Camelias,  neither  is  she  a 
Lucretia.  The  character  is  drawn  with 
a  wavering,  undecided  hand."  Nor  was 
the  music  praised,  although  in  the  final 
scene  in  Louisiana  it  wjas  said  that 
Auber  wrote  more'  emotionally  than  w  is 
his  wont. 

One  song  from  this  opera  was  once  a 
favorite  in  concert  halls.  Carlotta.  Pattl 
was  especially  fond  of  it,  and  I  well 
remember  her  laughter,  brilliant,  me- 
tallic. This  song  was  entitled  on  the 
programs:  "Laughing  song  from  'Manon 
Lescaut'  '•  Its  true  title  is  "Bourbon- 
naise."  Manon  sings  it  In  the  finale  of 
the  first  act:  "C'est  V  hlstoire  amou- 
reuse." 

Halevy  wrote  music  for  a  ballet 
pantomime,  "Manon  Lescaut"  (Paris, 
1836).  Is  Kleinmlchel's  "Manon" 
based  on  the  old  story?  Some  say- 
that  Balfe  wrote  a  "Manon  Lescaut" 
which  was  performed  In  1836;  but  his 
biographers  do  not  mention  It,  and  I 
cannot  find  any  authentic  record  of 
the  composition  or  performance  of 
the  opera.  In  Massenet's  "Portrait  de 
Manon"  (1894)  Des  Grieux  is  50  years 
Old.  His  father  forgave  him  and  left 
him  his  fortune.  He  has  one  great 
consolation,  the  portrait  of  his  dead 
mistress.  There  is  a  simple  love  story. 
His  nephew  Is  In  love  with  a  young 
girl  without  money  or  family.  Des 
Grieux  will  not  hear  of  the  marriage, 
but  her  guardian  dressed  Aurore  as 
Manon  when  she  appears  at  Amiens. 
Des  Grieux  relents.  Aurore  turns  out 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Lescaut. 


Neither  Auber  nor  Puccini  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  dramatic  seminary  scene, 
and  some  have  praised  Massenet's  libret- 
tists for  making  Manon  die  on  the  road 
to  Havre,  and  thus  departing  from  Pre- 
vost's  novel. 

Massenet  himself,  in  1884,  said  to  a  re- 
porter of  the  Figaro— I  quote  from 
Henry  T.  Finck's  translation  In  his  en- 
tertaining volume,  "Massenet  and  his 
Operas"— "The  whole  opera  turns  around 
and  grows  out  of  15  motives,  in  which, 
so  to  speak,  my  characters  are  incar- 
nated. For  each  character  there  Is  one 
motive;  Manon  alone,  whose  type  Is  a 
mixture  cf  melancholy  and  gaiety,  has 
two,  to  indicate  this  alternative.  These 
motives  pervade  the  opera  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  now  dimly,  and  again 
brightly  like  the  light  on  a  scene.  In 
accordance  with   the  situations.  Thus 


point  of  view  I  have  done  the  «amfi 
thing  for  the  different  scones;  each  one 
of  them  has  the  exact  color  of  the  situa- 
tion, true  to  its  epoch.  As  for  the  note 
of  life,  passion,  actuality,  it  is  Manon 
and  Des  Grieux  who  give  It.  And  this 
intentional  contrast  between  local  sen- 
timent and  human  feeling  Is  one  of 
the  effects  on  which  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  count  particularly." 

Massenet  and  Puccini  have  talion 
scenes  from  the  Abbo  Prevost's  ro- 
mance. In  Massenet's  opera  Manon  is 
comparatively  respectable;  she  has 
only  two  lovers,  and  not  at  the  same 
time,  but  successively.  Des  Grieux  Is 
a  much  more  decent  fellow  In  the 
opera  than  In  the  romance;  he  is 
scrupulously  honest  and  when  he  is 
tempted  to  some,  he  plays  a  fair  game 
in  spite  of  the  charge  trumped  up 
i  against  him.  Lescaut  is  no  longer 
1  the  brother,  but  the  cousin  of  Manon, 
and  he  is  not  represented  as  a  thor- 
ough scoundrel.  Etienne  Destranges 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say:  "To  judge 
fairly  the  'Manon'  of  Massenet,  it  is 
necessary  to  forget  the  'Manon  Les- 
caut' of  the  Abbe  Prevost.  The  opera 
and  the  romance  have  in  common  only 
the  names  of  the  characters  and  the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  certain  scenes." 

The    scenes    in    Puccini's    opera  are 
even   more  detached  than   in  Masse 
net's  and  yet  in  spirit  "Manon  Les 
caut"  is  closer  than  "Manon"  to  that  of 
Prevost's  romance. 

It  might  be  also  said  that  in  the  ro 
manee  Manon  is  an  inexplicable  charac- 
ter, a  "sphinx  etonnant"  as  is  sung  in 
Massenet's  opera.  Was  she  born  a  wan- 
ton or  merely  frivolous,  linnet-headed, 
unmoral?  Was  she  ever  really  in  love 
with  Des  Grieux? 

She  lives  and  blooms  today,  fresh  and 
irresistible,  an  eternal  type.  No  one 
can  fathom  her.  The  would-be  analyst 
falls  before  her  in  adoration.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  knew  women  better  than 
they  knew  themselves,  was  for  once 
i  baffled.  He  dismissed  her  as  "cette 
:  fille  incomprehensible." 


And  did  Prevost,  her  creator,  under- 
stand her?  His  own  life  was  a  romance, 
from  his  stormy  youth  to  his  death  in 
the  forest.  When  happy  and  at  peace 
after  exile,  looking  forward  to  a  serene 
old  age,  he  was  struck  down  by  apo- 
plexy. Peasants  found  him  and  carried 
nim  to  the  nearest  village.  An  igno- 
rant surgeon,  thinking  him  dead,  began 
to  use  the  knife.  Prevost  awoke  from 
stupor  only  to  die  in  agony. 


The  Cecilia  Society  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  led  by  Mr  Fied- 
ler, will  give  a  performance  of 
Pierne's  "Children's  Crusade"  next' 
Thursday  night.  The  Cecilia,  conduct-i 
ed  by  Mr.  Lang,  brought  out  thtsl 
work  in  Boston  Feb.  26,  1907.  when' 
the  three  chief  singers  were  Mrs.' 
Cabot  Morse,  Mrs.  Edith  Chapman 
Goold  and  Frank  Ormsby. 

Pierne's  cantata  did  not  take  the 
prize  offered  by  the  city  of  Paris  in 
1904,  for  that  prize  was.  awarded  toi 
Charles  Toiiniemtre  for  his  "Sang  de! 
la  Sirene,"  but'  {he  jury  thought  so' 
well  of  Pierne's  work  that  it  urged  a., 
public  performance  of  it-  at  the  ex-- 
ipense  of  to.e  city.  Paris -.voted  a  sum 
of  f.3000  to  defray -the  expenses  and 
the  performance  took  place  in  vthe 
Chatelet  Theatre  on  Jan.  18,  1905. 
There  were  500  singers  and  players, 
and  among  the  singers  were  over  200 
children  from  the  municipal  schools. 

The  libretto  was  arranged  for  Plerne 
by  Marcel  Schwob  from  his  little  book. 
"La  Crolsade  des  Enfants,"  published 
in  189G.  This  little  volume  of  exquisi'te 
prose  has  a  preface  in  Latin  which  may 
be  paraphrased  as  follows:  "About  the 
same  time  children  without  guide,  with- 
out leader,  ran  together  from  all  the 
country  places  and  towns  of  every  re- 
gion with  eager  steps  toward  lands  be- 
yond the  sea.  and  when  It  was  asked 
of  them  whither  they  hastened,  they 
answered:  'Toward  Jerusalem,  to  seek 
trie  Holy  Land.'  •  •  •  To  what  they 
came  Is  as  yet  unknown.  But  the  most 
who,  returning,  were  asked  the  reason 
of  their  journey,  said  they  did  not  know. 
And  about  the  same  lime  naked  women 
ran  about  through  fields  and  towns, 
saying  nothing."  ~ 

For  the  libretto.  Schwob,  who  died  in 
1905,  about  a  month  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  cantata,  gave  as  the 
argument  quotations  from  the  chronicles 
of  Albert  de  Stade.  Jacques  de  Vora- 
gine  and  Alberlc  des  Trois-Fontaines. 
Alberlc  was  a  monk  of  the  13th  century, 
who  chronicled  the  remarkable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world  from  Its  crea- 
tion till  1241.  Jacques,  also  of  the  13th 
centurv  became  archbishop  of  Genoa. 
He  wrote,  chronicles  and  sermons  and 
"The  Golden  Legend,"  which  has  been 
characterized  as  "a  masterpiece  of  im- 
becile extravagance,"  but  he  was  ex- 
traordinarily humane  and  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  it  Is  said  that  he  was  the 
fi-st  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Italian, 
but  his  version  was  not  published. 

These  quotations  are  as  follows: 
"About  that  time  many  children  with- 
out leader  and  without  guide  flew  as 
fast  as  they  could  and  ardently  from 
our  towns  and  cities,  toward  lands  be- 
yond the  sea.  And  when  they  were 
asked  whither  they  were  going  they 
answered:  'To  Jerusalem  In  search  of 
the  Holv  Land.'  They  carried  wallets 
and  walking  staves  and  bore  a  cross  on 
their  high-collared  short-sleeved  sen- 
gowns.  And  some  ca|)W«\ "  tar  as 
Colognel^Ji—  -"'10il  a,,u 


I  the  cniet  glories  or  the  Opera-Oomique. ' 

He   has  sung  there   in   many  operas, 
1  "Mignon,"     "Lakme,"     "Don  Juan,'' 
{  "Falstaff,"    "La  Vivandlore,  "Phryne," 
I  "Don   Pasquale,"   "Fra  Diavolo,"  "La 
Dame  Blanche"— the  list  is  a  long  one. 
He  came  to   New  York  as  the  chief 
tenor  of  the  French  contingent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  season, 
and  when  the  Metropolitan  abandoned 
French  opera  for  the  season  of  1010-11 


khe  sea  And  a  storm  arose  ana  no 
vessels  were  sunk;  and  all  the  children 
on  these  two  ships  were  engulfed.  And 
when  any  one  asked  those  who  re- 
turned the  reason  of  their  journey  they 
answered:    'We  do  not  know.'" 

It  was  in  1209  that  His  Holiness.  Jnpo- 
cent  IH.    appointed  John  de   Brfn,  a 
French  g*entleman,  to  be  King  of  Jeru- 
salem. •  '  ,      .  , 
"In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  said 
the  worthy  and  learned  Thomas  Fuller 
In  his  "excellently  composed"  History  of  i  \  . 
the  Holy  War,  "this  accident  (whether  '  he   returned   for   concert  engagements 
moni  rous  or  miraculous)  fell  out  (1213):    and   a   few  operatic  performances.  It 
In  Franc!   a  boy  (for  his  years)  went    has  been  said  of  him  In  New  York  by 
about  singing  In  his  own  tongue. 


Jesus,  Lord,  repair  our  loss; 
Restore  to  us  thy  holy  cross. 
"Numberless  children  ran  after  him.  j 
■nd  followed  the  sa.me  tune  their  captain  | 
and  chanter  did  set  them.   No  bolts,  no  | 
tars,  no  fear  of  fathers  or  love  of  moth- , 
era  could   hold  them   back,   but  they 
would  to  the  Holy  Land  to  work  won-  I 
ders  there;  till  their  merry  music  had  a 
sad  close,  all  either  perishing  on  land  or 
drowned  by  sea.   It  was  done  (said  my 
author)  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil,  who, 
as  it  were,  desired  a  cordial  of  children's 
blood  to  comfort  his  weak  stomach,  iong 
cloyed  with  murdering  of  men."  This  au- 
thor, from  whom  Fuller  quoted  in  1639, 
was  Matthew  of  Paris. 

The  volume,  "La  Croisade  des  En- 
fants,"  Is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
libretto  prepared  for  Plerne,  and  much 
more  beautiful.  The  story  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  children  Is  told  in  turn 


the  leading  critics  that  he  is  the  most 
artistic  tenor  that  has  visited  America 
for  many  years,  a  singer  to  be  classed 
with  Mr.  Bonci  and  with  Jean  de  Reszke 
in  his  prime,  for  while  his  voice  Is  of 
purely  lyric  quality  and 'unlike  that  of 
Mr.  de  Reszke,  not  suited  also  to  heroic 
roles,  he  sings  with  a  rare  perfection  of 
art. 

Mrs.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey  is  among 
the  leading  American  concert  sopranos 
and  she  has  sung  in  opera  in  London. 
Mrs.  Chapman-Goold  Is  well  known 
litre.  She  sang  in  the  first  American 
performance  of  "The  Children's  Cru- 
sade" In  New  York.  Dec.  4,  1906.  Mr. 
Cunningham  sang  here  as  far  back  as 
Nov.  19,  1900,  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Mmc.  Patti's  concert  company. 


When  Verdi's  Requiem  was  performed 
recently  In  London  th£  critics  expressed 

'  °^  Lne  CK^r.'  i;ra"V«;'!  re*ret  that   the  London  public  seldom 
by  a  wandering  begga. -clerk    a  leper.       «    an   opportunlty   lo  hear  th< 

Pope  Innocent  III.,  three  of  the  little 

children  themselves— Nicholas,  Alain  and 

Denis— Francois    Longuejoue,  clerk, 


a 

Kaiandar.'  little  Allys.  and  at  last  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  The  book  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Henry  Copley 
Greene  of  this  city. 

In  the  libretto  there  is  no  leper— 
and  the  leper's  story  is  perhaps  the 
most  affecting  of  the  narrations.  No 
Innocent  III.  declares  that  this  cru- 
sade Is  not  a  pious  work.  No  Kalan- 
dar seeing  the  children,  prostrates 
himself,  strikes  the  ground  with  his 
forehead  and  praises  the  Lord  with 
a  loud  voice.  No  Gregory  IX.  accuses 
the  sea  of  having  devoured  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  not  known.  The 
characters  are  Allys,  Allaln,  a  mother, 
the  Narrator,  an  old  sailor  and  four 
•women.  There  Is  al30  a  voice  from 
on  high-   


pro- 


aramr?  would  tret.    "Twenty-years  passed 

since  'Before  Sunrise'  aroused  a  demon- 
stration of  rage  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Free  Stage  Society's  production  and  the 
critics  who  wrote  so  furiously  against 
it,  as,  for  example,  the  author  of  th'j 
following  attack— 'We  must  drive  these 
gentlemen  out  of  the  temple  of  art  with 
firm  strokes  of  the  lash.  Those  who  And 
pleasure  In  such  filth  and  vulgarity  may 
indulge  their  taste  at  their  own  risk. 
Still,  they  must  permit  others  who  do 
not  identify  poetic  truth  with  a  prurient 
c'ellght  in  intemperance  to  register  their 
most  emphatic  conviction  of  thebpposlte 
opinion  and  to  take  a  determined  stand 
atralnst  these  dunces  of  literature  in 
order  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  expose 
their  boundless  self-conceit' —  have  for 
the  most  part  been  silenced  by  the , 
clamor  of  so-called  'intellectuals'  who ' 
fall  to  realize  that  art  has  ever  con- 
cerned herself  with  beauty  rather  than 
with  ugliness."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette's 
reviewer  of  plays.  "H.  M.  W.,"  adds: 

"It  Is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
Hauptmann  will  yet  give  us  another 
■Sunken  Bell.'  That,  too,  was  pes- 
simistic in  a  Way,  but  there  was  so 
much  beauty  and  poetry  in  It  that  its 
final  effect  on  sensitive  minds  -was 
cheering  and  elevating.  It  -was  beau- 
tifully presented  in  London  in  April, 
1907,  at  the  Strand  Theatre  (then 
called  the  Waldorf)  by  Miss  Julia 
Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothern.  but  failed 
to  attract  the  public.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  night,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  beauty  of  the  play  and 
of  the  acting,  but  also  because  of  the 
behavior  of  two  patrons  of  the  thea- 
tre— regular  first-nighters — in  my 
neighborhood,  who  daughed  and 
talked  audibly  through  the  last  three 
acts  and  persisted  In  doing  so  not- 
withstanding the  courteous  appeals  of 
'wo  other  persons  sitting  near  them, 
who  begged  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  performance  undisturbed.  The  re- 
ception of  the  play  at  the  hands  of 
the  critics  was  In  several  instances 
and  in  one  or  two  cases 
curt  and  contemptuous;  and  I  do  not 
think  more  than  ha'f  a  dozen  per- 
formances were  given.  A  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  was  the  fact 
that   both  press  and  public  had  got 


The  first  section  of  the  cantata  1  = 
entitled  "The  Departure"  (Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  translator  of  the  libretto, 
'prefers  the  word  "forthsettlng."  Now. 
"forthsettlng"  comes  from  the  obso- 
lete verb  to  forthset,  to  set  forth,  to 
present  to  view,  to  display.  The 
IFrench  title  Is  "Lo  Depart."  It  Mr 
iCbagmau  wishes  some  other  word 
than  "departure"  he  might  have  used 
"forthgolng'\or  "setting  out."  "Forth- 
setting"  Is  Affected  and  erroneous.) 
The  scene  Is  In  a  Flemish  town. 
Women  run  nny>ut  and  call  on  the 
Inhabitants  to  awake  and  Journey  to  1 
Jerusalem-  AIlaln\  born  blind,  hears: 
the  voices  and  obeys  the  cal  L  "*Al;lys  | 
tells  him  she  will  lea>3  the  way. 

Part  II.  "The  HlghVay  "  The  chll- | 
dren  are  on  their  way  vo  Mt.  Olivet  to  . 
pluck  the  flower  from .  off  Its  tree.  . 
They  sing  the  song  "Mt»  Olivet,"  an  i 
old  French  tune,  which,  h.vided  down  ! 
orally,  Is  found  in  a  manuscript  of 
1160. 

Part  HI.    "The  Sea."      The  children  : 
Sing  to  the  Mediterranean  a  <-hor(V?  based  I 
on  an  old  Provencal  Noel.    (It  Is  .  to  bv  • 
found    In    Tler.sot's    "Noels    FranAUs."  ! 
There  Is  a  chorus  or  sallois.    Tlie  c\.ill-: 
dren  pick  up  star  fishes  and  fancy  they 
■re  stars  that  have  been  drowned.  Aj 
sailor  tells  them  of  a  great  and  blue  star] 
created  the  night   the  Lord  was  born.  I 
This  star  watched  over  the  cradle  and  I 
followed  him  when  he  did  walk  abroad. 
When  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  pierced 
the  star  turned  red,  tears  of  blood  fell 
from  It,  flre  dropped  from  It  ilk©  rain 
When  the  Lord  died  the  star  fell  Into 
the  sea  and  was  drowned.     The  nar- 
rator :it  the  beginning  of  this  part  sings: 
Crystal  waters  clear,  pure  and  holy! 
Thou  reeelv'st  that  river  divine,  tSl 
Where    Saint    John    did    cleanse  mankind 
from  evil. 

Unfortunately  the  river  Jordan  does 
not  empty  Into  the  Mediterranean,  but 
Into  the  De.el  sen,  and  the  depression 
of  that  sea  without  a  port  has  been 
estimate!  as  1816  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Yet  Marcel  Sehwob 
was  a  singularly  learned  man. 

Part  IV.  "The  Saviour  In  the  Storm." 
A  storm  arises  and  frightens  the  chil- 
dren, but  Allain  sees  the  Lord  and. 
blind,  leads  the  others  to  God. 

The  singers  will  be  Mmes.  Corinne 
Rliler-Keisey.  lOdlth  Chapman  Goold. 
Frances-  liunton  Brown.  Alice  Bates 
Rice,  Laura  (•'.  Katon.  Il.  rtha  Cushing 
|Cbll'l,  Emily  Wentworth  Carter  and 
easrs.  Clement.  Cunningham  and  Cart- 
right.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
iorus  of  175  voices  of  the  Cecilia.  There 
111  be  n  children's  chorus  of  100,  which 
is  been  trained  by  Prof.  Hadley  of 
<nier\  Ule.  The  full  strength  of  th-; 
JSton  Symphony  On  hestra  will  be  em- 
oyed. 

Edmond  Clenunt  will  sing  for  the  first 
me  here  In  concert.  He  was  born  in  , 
trls  In  1SU7;  he  studied  at  the  Conser-  1 
Itory  and  In  18S9  took  Hie  first  prize  | 
r  singing  as  o  pupil  of  Wurot.  He  | 
ade  his  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique  I 
i  Vincent  in  "MlrellK"  Nov.  la.  JS89.  | 
id  was  at   i|  I  i..i-e  I  for  his  beautl-  I 


foundly  religious,  dramatic  and  noble 
music.  Boston  has  been  more  fortunate. 

The  Requiem  was  first  performed  here 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on 
May  5,  1878.  The  solo  quartet  was  com- 
|  posed  of  Mme.  Pappenheim.  Adelaide 
I'hilllpps,  Charles  R.  Adams  and  Alwln 
Blum,  all  of  whom  had  won  reputation 
in  opera.  Mr.  Zerrahn  conducted,  and 
Mr.  Lang  conducted.  The  orchestra 
numbered  only  50  players.  Mr.  Dwight  lukewarm 
said  In  his  "History  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society":  "All  sorts  of  pre- 
possessions and  opinions  were  bruited 
and  discussed  before,  as  well  as  after, 
the  performance.  Some  awaited  it  from 
i  the  point  of  view  of  the  Italian,  others  out  of  touch  with  poetical  drama,  and 
of  the  German  school  of  music;  some  it  is  doubtful  If  they  have  got  back 
with  Catholic,  others  with  Protestant  to  It  yet.  For  some  of  us.  however, 
convictions;  others  again  in  an  Impar-  't  w-as  a  night  to  be  thankful  for." 
tlal.  uncommitted,  common-sense  Amer- 
ican frame  of  mind/'  And  Mr.  Dwight 
then  quoted  from  hns  long  review  pub- 
lished in  his  Journal  of  Music.  At  the 
time  he  admitted  that  the  Requiem  was 
"a  great  work  in  the  Vordl  way,"  but 
he  failed  to  find  "the  depth,  the  sln- 
eerity,  the  repose,  the  Inwardness  of 
great  religious  music"— truly,  an  old- 
fashioned  New  Knglar.rf  view.  The  years 
have  passed,  and  now  the  work  Is 
praised  for  the  very  qualities  missed 
by  John  S.  Dwight.  "No  repose!"  And 
|  yet  Mr.  Dwight  had  heard  the  opening 
I  number  with  Its  ineffably  bt-autlful  "i:t 
lux  perpetna"  and  the  "Hostlaa"  and 
the  wonderful  "Agnus  Del." 

Mme.  Rchumann-Helnk  Is  too  well 
known  here  lo  require  any  words  of 
commendation.  Mme.  Alma  .  Glurk. 
the  soprano,  Is  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  'Opera 
I  House  company,  and  Inst  season  made 
an  enviable  reputation  by  her  voice 
and  art.  As  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan company  she  took  the  part  of 
Mlml  in  Puccini's  "Bnheme"  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  March  30.  1910. 


The  Glsela)  Weber  trio  of  New  TorJc 
gave  a  concert-  last  Monday  afternoon 
In  Pteinert  H&l  that  gave  great  pleas- 
ure to  an  audience  that  filled  the  halL 
The  program  Included  a  trio  by  Gade, 
a  violin  sonata  by  Bach  and  Dvorak's 
"Dumky"  trio.  Tne  visitors  displayed 
both  taste  and  brilliance  in  their  play- 
ing. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SFXDAY —  Symphony  l!n;:. 
Verdi'  "Mansont"  Requl«- 
uy  tin  Handel  and  Haydn 
Mollcnbauer  conductor,  ass! 
Alma  Chuck  of  the  Metro 
lloutp  company.  Mint  - 

I   George  Hamlin  and  CUfTo 


Sir  H.  Tree  in  a  speech  before  the 
did  Neuenhelmers"  Society  In  London 
'ast  month  recalled  being  In  a  drawing 
room    where    his   proposed    revival    of  ITCF.SDAY 


■Macbeth"   was  discussed.     "My  host  f 

inquired  who  would  play  Autolycus.  Not 
wishing  to  offend,  I  replied  that  this 
character  would  not  appear  in  my  rep- 
resentation; and  with  a  smile  the  enthu- 
siast  remarked:    'You  would  sacrifice 


7:80  P.  M. 
i  performed 
Society.  Emit 
ted  by  Mme. 

.ii  m  Opera 
mann-Helnk. 
1  Cairns,  an 

1   orchestra    of    64    players,    and    H.  O. 
I    Tucker,  organist.     The  chorus  numbers 
I   400.   See  note  in  leading  article. 
MONDAY— 8:16  P.  M.    Second  concert  ot 
the  Lenny  Club  (wind  lnatrumenui.  Mo- 
reau,   Nocturne;   D.   Scarlatti.  Pastorale 
and    Capricclo;    Dukaui,    N  Handle  for 
horn  and  piano;  Handel,  Sonata  In  the 
form  of  a  Trio  for  two  oboes  and  bas- 
soon; Debussy.  First  Rhapsody  for  clar- 
inet and  piano;  Ooury,  octet  for  flute, 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two 
busaoons. 

Chlckerlng  Hall.   8:18  P.  afv 


anything  to  gorgeous  scenery. 


And 


Sir  Herbert  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Baconians:  "I  conclude  It  was  a  Neuen- 
hclmer  who  In  the  loth  century  emi- 
grated to  England  from  the  little  village 
of  Xeuenheim.  His  name  was  Schweln- 
fieisch.  but  In  spite  of  his  name  I  be- 
lieve he  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  He 
Changed  his  name  to  Bacon  and  wrote 
those  works  which.  :  hough  they  are  of 
German  origin,  have  been  none  the  less 
successful  In  the  land  of  his  adoption,  h 
And.  let  It  be  remembered,  we  have  an  I 
excellent  translation  of  Shakespeare.' 

It  was  also  Sir  Herbert  who  recently  M 
suggested  at  a  dinner  of  the  Actors'  , 
Association  that  every  actor  and  actress 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  less  than  five  | 
pounds  a  week  should  receive  during  j 
each  week  of  rehearsal  25  per  cent,  of 
the  amount   they  would  receive  while 
the  piece  was  running. 

Stiil  mother  spectacular  play  based 
on  the  adventures  of  Joan  of  Arc!  It 
will  be  produced  at  the  Coliseum.  Lon- 
don, in  March,  with  Miss  Eilallne  Ter- 
rlss  as  the  Maid.  Henry  Hamilton  Is 
writing  the  dialogue  and  lyrics  and  Ed- 
■'  .ir. i  ilerman  may  be  persuaded  to  set 
music  to  the  lyrics.  There  will  be  150 
persons  on  the  stage. 

Buckstone'a  "Good-for-Nothing"  was 
performed  In  London  Jan.  19  before  a 
deaf  ond  dumb  audience  and  by  a  com- 
pany chiefly  composed  of  deaf  and 
on  nib.  , 

Gerhart  Hauptmann's  play.  "The 
Bats."  with  Its  savage  story,  did  not 
please  the  Berllners.  Before  the  per- 
formance the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  won- 
dered   what    sort   of   a    reception  the 


Second  and  last  piano  recital  by  George 
t'opeland.  Couperln.  La  Tropin e  and 
eiavotte;  I'liopin.  Polonaise.  F-sharp 
minor:  Joaquin  Turina.  tu-o  movements 
from  Sonate  Romantlque  (on  a  Spanish 
theme);  Debussy,  Danaeusea  de  Delphes, 
Le  vent  dans  la  plalnc,  Lea  sons  et  lea 
parfume  tournenl  dans  fair  du  aolrf 
Les  eofllnes  d'Anacaprl.  La  fillc  aux 
rheveux  de  lln.  La  Cnthedrale  engloutle, 
Kt  la  tune  deacend  sur  le  temple  qui  fut, 
L'lale  Joyeuse.  The  excerpts  from  Tur- 
Ina'a  aonata  and  the  first  four  of  De- 
bussy's pieces  will  be  played  for  the 
tlrat  time  In  Boston. 

Stelnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Pianola  re- 
cital to  be  given  by  M.  Stelnert  &  Sons 
Company.  Miss  Catherine  Kicker,  con- 
tralto; Earl  VVIIIium  Smith,  pianola 
player.  Pianola  piece*  !>v  Raff.  Lcache- 
tltzki,  Llazt.  Klve-King.  Chopin.  Miss 
Richer  will  sing  these  songs,  with  pianola 
accompaniment;  Salnt-Saena.  "Amour 
vlena  alder,"  from  "Samson  ct  Delilah"; 
Cndman,  ■  From  la-  Land  of  the  Sky- 
Blue  Water":  Ware.  "Boat  Song".  Foote, 
"Love  Me  If  I  Live";  Tschalkowsky. 
"Pilgrim  Song." 

Franklin  Union,  s  P  M.  Munlelpal 
chamber  concert.  Mrs.  Olive  W.  Hilton, 
violinist:  Mrs.  Anna  II.  Hunitlng.  'cel- 
list; Miss  Mary  H.  Sheedy.  piani8t.  as- 
slated  by  Vlrginlo  Capellonf.  baritone. 
Jadassohn,  trio,  op.  16.  Sonus — White 
"Absent  Yet  Present".  Pom  hi-lli.  liar- 
cirolle  from  "La  Gloconda";  Osgood. 
"Wake  Xot.  hut  Hear  Me."  Piano, 
Verdl-Llszt.  pnraphrns.-  on  "Rlgoletto." 
Trio.  Beethoven,  theme  and  variations 
from  op.  l.  Xo.  Vi.<:in  s.:os.  itoiim. 
"Nordische  Sage":  Oitarcff.  Caprice;  Lai- 
ner,  "Old  Vienna  Waltz."  Songs,  Mas 
-enet.  "Klegle"  (with  'cello):  air  from 
"Herodlade".  Wooler.  "Hear  My  Cry,  0 
Lord."  Rubinstein.  Finale  from  Trio  in 
B-flat  major 

WEDNESDAY—  Dorchester  High  school,  S 
P.  M.  Municipal  City  Concert.  William 
Howard,  conductor.  Beethoven,  overture 
to  "Egmuni";  Salnt-Saens.  Prelude  id 
"The  Deluge";  Oounud.  selection  from 
"Faust";  Komsak.  Folk  Song;  Grieg, 
melody.  "To  Spring";  Kcetschraer  Cor- 
onation March.  Miss  Adelaide  Grieg", 
contralto,  will  sing  "O  Fatal  Gift"  from 
Verdi's  "Don  Carlos."  and  Elkln's  "Conic 
Sweet  Morning-."  Mr.  Howard  will  play 
Huhay's  "Hejre  Kail"  for  violin.  Louis 
C-  Eiaon  will  lecture 


THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall,  s  p  M. 
Second,  concert  of  the  Cecilia  Society  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Fiedler,  conductor.  Picrne's  "The 
Children's  Crusade."  Sec  note  In  lead- 
ing article. 

l-'enway  Court.  :i  l».  M.  Genrue  Proctor  will 
give  n  piano  recital.  Bach.  Glgiie  and 
Sarabandc  from  fifth  English  suite  and 
Gavotte  en  Rondeau:  Chopin,  sonata  with 
the  Funeral  Murch;  Brahms,  RhapBodie  in  G 
minor;  Rachmaninoff .  Serenade;  SgsmbatL 
Teccntn;  Debussy  ••Rcdcts  duns  l'eau.'l 
"Pols9ons  d'Or";  Strauss-Tauslg,  waltz, 
"Man  Cbt  nur  elnniai." 

Shawmut  Congregational  Church.  8 
P.  M.  Municipal  organ  recital  Homer 
Humphrey,  organist.  Bach,  Choral  Pre- 
lude, "Am  Wasser  Fluessen  Babylon" ; 
Guilmant,  sonata  No.  o;  Dunham.  Pas- 
saca^lia  In  O  minor.  Rhelnberger.  Pas- 
torale: Chadwiclv.  tempo  dl  menuot^o; 
Saint-Saens.  Fantasl?  D  flat  major  op. 
101;  Widor.  Intermezzo  and  Cart  tab  lie 
from  Symphony  in  G  minor.  Xo.  6: 
Franck.  Finale  in  D  flat  major.  .Mrs. 
Alice  Huston  Stevens,  soprano,  will  sing 
"O  Bona  Patria"  from  Parker's  "Mora 
Novissima"  and  "Hear  Ye  Israel''  from 
"Elijah." 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  16th 
public  rehearsal  of  llie  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Wag- 
ner. Prelude  to  "Lohengrin";  Strauss. 
"Don  Quixote"  tcello  solo.  Mr.  Warnke; 
viola  solo, 'Mr.  Ferir);  Beeiliovei%  Con- 
certo for  piano.  C  minor,  Xo  :  Busoni. 
Suite  from  music  to  Gizzi's  "Turandol" 
(first  time  here).  Ferruccio  Busoni 
pianist. 

Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  CSS  Boylston 
street.  8:1."  P.  M.  Hoffmann  Quartet 
(Messrs.  Hoffmann,  Bak.  Risslnnd, 
Barth).  First  concert  of  the  0th  sea- 
son. Glazounoff.  Prcludio,  Fuga  E  Cour- 
ante  (new.  first  time  here);  Dohnanyi, 
quartet  in  D  flat  major,  op.  15;  Franck. 
piano  quibtet  in  F  minor.  Felix  Fox 
planlat. 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall.  S  P.  M.  lr.th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.   Program  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


Mr.  Johnson 
and  His 
Notebook 


Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son visited  the  Herald 
office  last  Wednesday. 
He  had  nothing  to  say 
concerning  his  mys- 
terious disappearance  and  seemed  un- 
aware that  his  friends  had  employed 
private  detectives  and  given  the  police 
i  a  full  description  of  the  eminent  soci- 
ologist; that  strong  men,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  had  searched  the  dingles  of  Chest, 
nut  Hill  and  the  jungles  of  darkest  Cam- 
bridge;   while   still    more  adventurous 
souls  going  to  th«  Public  Llbrarv  had 
questioned   the   genealogists    In  Bates 
Hall,  and   explored  with  lanterns  the 
wild  loneliness  of  the  vast  chamber  of 
Newspaper  Files  and  Patent  Office  Re- 
ports.   Nor  was  Mr.  Johnson  at  all  In- 
clined to  answer  any  question,  however, 
tactfully  put,  about  the  first  volume  of 
his  colossal  work  (elephant  folio)  which 
should,  according  to  the  prospectus,  have 
been  published  on  Die.  23  of  last  year. 
He  said  something  about  "an  unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding"   by  which  the 
printing  house  did  not  receive  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  "a  mere  trifle,"  but  he 
did  not  refer  to  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  scientific  world  and  count- 
less subscribers  outside  that  world,  men 
and  women   Interested  in  social  rites, 
observances,  manners,  customs,  supersti- 
tions, maniaa.    Nor  did  he  give  any  clue 
ito  his  present  dwelling-place.    As  ever, 
a  mysterious  being,  he  sat  down  and 
j  took  out  his  note  book.    "I  have  recently 
I  accumulated  invaluable  material  for  the 
I remaining  volumes."  He  spoke  as  though 
the  first  were  already  on  the  shelves  of 
libraries  or  thumbed  by  eager  seekers 
after  knowledge.  "Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  can  assist  me  In  determining 
ifacts  and  separating  truth  from  chaff." 


Knockout 
Blows  and 
Oysters 


"I  read  in  an  English 
periodical  that  the 
knockout  blow  on  the 
chin  was  discovered  by 
a    gentleman  named 
Bill  Goode  in  an  exciting  mill  about  1880. 
( Is  this  true?   The  full  phrase  In  Eng- 
land used  to  be  'knock  out  of  time.' 
There  Is  Is  a  story  that  Chinese  Gor- 
don In  the  early  sixties  lost  his  temper 
when  arguing  with  a  British  officer  and 
struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  chin. 
Chinamen  looking  on  were  astonished 
at  seeing  the  fall  of  a  man  smaller  than 
Gordon  and  equally  amazed  when  Gor- 
Idon  raised  him  up  alive.  And  I  read  in 
the  same  newspaper  that  there  Is .  a 
recipe  against  baldness  In  a  Saxon  Herb- 
larium  written  about  1000:    'In  the  case 
I  that  a  man's  hair  falls  off'— so  runs  the 
translation— 'take    juice    of    the  wort 
which  one  nameth  nasturtium,  and  by 
another  name,  cress;  put  it  on  the  nose; 
the  hair  shall  grow.' 

"The  Herald  has  had  something  to 
say  about  pipes  and  smokers.  Can  any 
one  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether 
intelligent  smokers  ever  adulterate  their 
tobacco?  Dr.  Parr  sprinkled  his  pipeful 
with  salt  to  make  it  last  longer.  'He 
made  his  salted  pipe  last  an  hour."  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  Informed  as  to 
the  size  of  the  pipe— and  the  statement 
concerning  the  duration  of  enjoyment 
has  no  scientific  value.  Was  It  not 
De  Qulncey  wlio  said  that  Parr  was  un- 
worthy of  being  murdered? 

"I  reoelved  a  lvtter  a  few  days  ago 
asking  me  about  the  origin  of  pockets. 


1 


avs  bei>n  under  tha  impression  that 
i  gntneri  the  idea  from  the  kanga- 


bo»*  i\i>J  a  pocket  of  hops  Is  About  16* , 
SouihN  This  reminds  me  of  a  recipe  I 
rouM  in  an  old  hook,  a  recipe  for  'a 
hash  of  oysters."  'Parboil  about  three  | 
ouarts  of  ovsters  in  their  liquor,  mince 
abo'it  two  quarts  of  them  small,  and 
■tew  them  with  half  a  pint  of  white 
wtne  ;<n  onion  cut  in  quarters,  four; 
large  blades  of  mace  and  a  grated  nut- 
El  siv-ed  chestnuts,  some  plstachesi 
■md  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  wine 
Mnegar  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  pev- 
|W  salt  and  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs. 
Sew  them  well  on  a  soft  Hre  and  fry 
the  remaining  ovsters.  seasoned  wlthl 
pepper  salt  and  nutmeg.  In  a  batter 
made  of  fine  flour,  eggs  and  cream; 
rreen  It  with  the  Juice  of  spinach  and 
serve  them  together  with  lemon  Julco 
and  a  garnish  of  sliced  oranges  and 
ottvea  •  Here  Is  a  nutritious  meal,  easily 
prepared  and  within  reach  of  the  hum- 
West. 


mp  sclent  I  He  men  might  describe  as 
•morbid  penology.'  It  seems  that  Mulal 
Hatid  came  Into  the  possession  of  a 
dentist's  lathe,  and  he  is  so  pleased 
with  it  that  he  practises  for  hours  oil 
the  teeth  of  his  subjects.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  teeth  nre  sound- 
in  fact,  the  sounder  the  better  for  ths 
exhibition  of  the  machinist's  skill  and  tha 
perfect  adjustment  and  drilling  capacity 
of  the  lathe  Itself.  Oriental  humor  In 
Its  splendor  H  generally  cruel— witness 
the  'good  Jokes'  described  In  'The  Thou- 
sand Nights  and  :i  Night.' 

"In'the  course  of  my 
sociological  research- 
es I  went  into  a  beer 
saloon  not  long  ago 
to  see  whether  a 
there  with  the  frse 


Table  Tastes, 
Severe  and 
Catholic 


"I  had  thought  of 
visiting  the  Tyler 
family  near  Pltts- 
fleld.  but  I  am  not  in 
a  position  at  present 
to  undertake  the  expenses  of  thej 
Journey.  The  parents  and  their  three 
children  live  exclusively  on  uncooked 
vegetables — potatoes,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, cabbage  and  onions.  They  also| 
eat  uncooked  cereals.  A  son,  O.  B. 
Joyful  Tyler;  has  never  eaten  meat, 
and  does  not  know  the  taste  of  tea  or 
coffee,  yet  he  stands  well  in  his  class 
at  school  and  does  not  belle  his  name 
by  facial  expression  or  social  be-^ 
havlor.  A  daughter.  Miss  Lucy 
Drinkwater  Tyler,  an  interesting  girl, 
eats  six  raw  potatoes  for  luncheon. 
This  reminds  me  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  sitting  opposite  Thackeray  at 
dinner  soon  saw  that  the  legs  of  her 
golden  headed  idol  were  of  Iron  and 
his  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay. 
It  was  at  the  table  of  her  publisher. 
Thackerav  said:  'I  had  the  miser- 
able humiliation  of  seeing  her  ideal 
of  me  disappearing  as  everything 
went  in  to  my  mouth,  and  nothing 
came  out  of  it.  until  at  last,  as  I  took 
mv  fifth  potato,  she  leaned  across, 
with  clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes, 
and  breathed  Imploringly,  "Oh,  Mr. 
Thackeray,  don't!"  But  my  late 
friend  and  colleague,  Sir  Pranois  Gal- 
ton,  whose  death  I  deplore — I  re- 
ceived a  long  letter  from  him  a  few 
months  ago — believed  that  an  author 
should  be  a  heavy  eater,  and  shared 
Frank  Bucklanu's  catholic  and  all- 
Including  tastes  in  food.  To  him 
most  creeping  things  were  eatable. 
,  'Locusts  and  grasshoppers  are  not  at 
all  bad.  To  prepare  them,  pull  off 
the  legs  and  wings,  and  roast  them 
with  a  little  grease  In  an  Iron  dish, 
like  coffee.'  I  should  prefer  them 
legged  .  '  win  (red.  There  is 
•  Vren.-h  r  '  '-.•ho  arts  written  jr.uchl 
about  the  cookery  of  bugs.  Ke  pride: 

himself  on   a  reolpe    for     cockroach,  j 
soup,  a  sort  of  bisque,  which  he  In- 1 
slsts  le  delicious,  and,  as  -we  all  know. ; 
men  and  women,  noble  dames,  astron- 
omers   and    virtuoso    musicians  have 
,i   found    spiders   delicate   eating.  But 
j  Galton  went  farther:    'All  hides  and 
li  skins  of  any  kind  that  are  not  tanned 
are  fit  and  good  for  food;  they  Im- 
prove soup  by  being  mixed  with  it, 
1'  or  they  may  be  toasted  and  hammered 
■  to   mitigate  the  toughness.'    Here  I 
If  must   part   company    with    my  lata 
'    friend — I    mean    in    mental  associa- 
ij   tlon.      Hammered     beefsteak     is  bad 
I  enough." 


Observations 
in  Beer  Hall 
and  Jail 

towel  was  served 
lunch.  While  I  was  conversing  affably 
with  the  proprietor— I  knew  hirn  In  1S7S  j 
when  he  was  studying  chemistry— I  was 
struck  by  the  request  of  an  elderly  man 
whose  bearing  suggested  military  ser- 1 
I  vice.  >'I  have  come,'  he  said  in  solemn 
'  tones,  'for  my  one  glass  of  beer."  Hs 
I  drank  it  and  went  out.  I  followed  mv 
impulse— and  him.  He  went  Into  15  beer 
saloons  in  the  city— and  then  I  lost 
count.  At  each  bar  he  boomed  out:  'I 
j  have  come  for  my  one  glass  of  beer  '  j 
:  And  as  I  recollect,  his  utterance  was  j 
j  always  distinct,  somewhat  metallic  in 
!  precision.  I  have  been  told— was  it  by  an 
|  elocutionist? — I  meet-"all  sorts  of  people  ! 
I— that  the  best  speakers  of  English  slur 
!  their  words  to  some  extent,  and  Indis- 
'  tinctness  gives  a  certain  charm  to  Eng- 
|  Msh  when  it  falls  upon  the  ears  of  for- 
I  eigners.  This  should  be  remembered  by 
all  those  who  returning  home  late  at 
night  are  asked  to  speak  some  test  word 
or  phrase.  But  wives  are  often  sur 
prising.  Mr.  . 
,  this.  For  robbing  and  killing  a  bank 
!  messenger  to  give  pretty  th'ngs  to  his  I 
i  wife,  he  was  executed.  After  sentence 
j  had  been  pronounced,  his  wife  did  not 
I  visit  him  in  jail.  'I  cannot  understand 
lit.'.  Mr.  Pavier  said:  'I  should  have 
thought  she  would  have  come  to  see 
me  if  only  out  of  curiosity.'  But  I  'must 
go  to  the  Public  Library.  If  letters 
oome  p  me,  please  keep  them.  I  havo 
no  address.  On  no  account  forward 
them-  to  Clamport."  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
fused to  take  the  elevator.  "Walking 
up  and  down  stairs  exercises  muscle* 
that  otherwise  become  atrophied." 


makes  felt  her  sincerity  ana  inruusu  | 

the  appealing  beauty  of  her  tone  Kin-, 
dies  ii  warm  response.  A  gooa  aeai  oi  | 
the  soprano  portion  of  this  requiem  lies 

very  low  it  Is  only  natural  that  it 
should  sound  somewhat  difficult  for  a 
high  voice. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  exhibited  her 
mastery  of  her  art  on  its  Interpreta- 
tive, as  well  as  on  its  technical  side. 
She  by  no  means,  however,  opened  the 
"Lux  Aeterna"  with  the  softness  neces- 
sary to  express  the  solemn  mystery 
implied  in  the  words. 

The  solo  parts  are  all  taxing,  the 
tenor  and  bass  not  the  least  so  al- 
though to  them  Verdi  has  alloted  the 
least    Interesting   music.     Mr.   Cairns  j 
gave    with   striking   and    sombre  re- 
straint the  "Mors  Stupeblt."     This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  master  strokes, 
musically,  of  the  whole  work,  for  its 
sudden  and  soft  monotone  follows  with 
stupendous    and    awe-inspiring  effect, 
upon  the  tremendous'  blare  of  the  tuba  i 
mirum. 

SECOND  LONGY  CONCERT. 

New  Compositions  by  Moreau  and 
Debussy  Played  in  Chlckerlng  Hall. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Longy  Club  gave  its  second  con- 
cert of  the  11th  season  last  evening  in 
Chlckering  Hall.  Mr.  Brooke  announced 
from  the  platform  that  Mr.  Hain,  one  of 
the  horn  players,  was  sick  and  his  place 
would  be  filled  by  Mr.  Wendler,  who 
had  had  short  notice  and  little  re- 
hearsal. In  consequence  a  Vlllanelle  for 
horn  and  piano  by  Dukas  was  dropped 
from  the  program  and  a  trio  for  two 
flutes  and  piano  from  a  Suite  by 
Woollett  was  substituted.  The  other 
ten  sur-  Pieces  played  were  as  follows:  Moreau, 
Favler  was  convinced  of  .  Nocturne  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  two 
clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bassoons  (first 
time) ;  L.  Hasselmans,  Transcription  for 
the  same  Instruments  of  D.  Scarlatti's 
Pastorale  and  Caprlcclo.  composed  orig- 
inally for  the  clavecin  (first  time);  Han- 
del, Sonata  in  forta  of  a  trio  for  two 
oboes  and  a  bassoon;  Debussy,  First 
Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and  piano  (first 
time);  Gouvy,  Octet  for  flute,  oboe,  two 
clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bassoons. 

Moreau's  Nocturne,  sombre  at  the  be- 
ginning-, is  warmly  colored  and  has 
character.  It  also  Is  well  knit  together, 
and  is  not  so  vague  and  rambling  as 
some  of  the  compositions  for  wind  In- 
struments by  the  younger  French  com- 
posers that  have  been  heard  here.  The 
return  of  the  opening  motive  is  finely 
worked  and  the  mood  is  retained,  al- 
though the  expression  Is  somewhat  va- 
ried. Moreau  visited  Boston  several 
years  ago  as  the  pianist  of  Mme,  Ne- 
vada's concert  company  and  played  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre.  This  Nocturne 
gives  a  favorable  view  of  his  talent. 

The  two  piano  pieces  by  Scarlatti  are 
familiar  to  all.  Hasselman's  transcrip- 
tion is  interesting  and  effective.  The 
Pastorale  lent  Itself  easily  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  transcriber,  and  the 
Caprieelo  served  to  display  the  brilliant 
technical  proficiency  of  the  players,  who 
in  Moreau's  Nocturne  were  not  always 
precise  in  attack. 

Woollett's  pretty  trio  was  played  m  a 
delightful  manner  by  Messrs.  Maquarra, 
Brooke  and  de  Voto,  as  was  Hande 's 
Trio  by  Messrs,  Longy,  Lenom  and  3a- 
dony. 

Mr.  Grlsez,  accompanied  by  Mr.  tie 
Voto,  gave  a  remarkable  performance 
of  Debussy's  Rhapsody  for  clarinet,  re- 
markable as  an  exhibition  of  technic 
and  of  dramatic  and  poetic  feeling.  I 
am  Informed  that  the  Rhapsody  was 
composed  for  the  competition  for  ths 
clarinet  prize  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory last  season.    It  bristles  with  d'ffl- 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDNCONCERf 

Verdi's  Requiem  Given  with  Mmes 
Gluck  and  Schumann-Heink. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emil| 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  a  per-| 
formance  of  Verdi's  "Manzoni"  requiem 
last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
society  had  the  assistance  of  Mme. 
Alma  Gluck,  soprano;  Mme.  Schumann-! 
Heink,  mezzo-soprano;  George  Hamlin, 
tenor;  Clifford  Cairns,  bass;  H.  G. 
Tucker,  organist;  the  Boston  Festival} 
|  orchestra. 

|  We  of  today  are  fortunate  in  having 
i  fallen  upon  a  time  when  sectarianism, 
'whether  religious  or  aesthetic,  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  on  the  wane.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  still  many  who  blindly 
cling  to  tradition  and  convention  in  the 
matter  of  church  music— Protestants  for 
whom  Wesleyan  psalmody  supplies  bet- 
ter than  aught  else  an  outlet  for  their 
emotion;  Catholics  who  deplore  any 
lowering  of  the  barrier  which  for  long 
stood  between  sacred  and  secular  music. 
The  former  would  look  upon  Verdi's 
requiem  as  savoring  of  Catholicism  and 
therefore    to    be    shunned;    the  1 


Humor, 

Occidental 
— .    and  Oriental 


Mr.  Johnson  took.! 
out  another  note- 
book.    "I  see  that  \ 
somebody  charac-  i 
terizes  the  lats 
David  Graham  Phillips  as  'The  Ameri- 
can  Balzac.'     I    wonder    whether  in 
Prance   they  speak  of   Balzac  as  the 
French  Phillips.    There  should  be  reci- 
procity in   these  little  courtesies  that 
jjttve  color  and  fragrance  to  the  literary 
Hfe.    I  also  read  that  the  most  remun-  • 
erative  liter;  ry  *.xployment  In  England  I 
Ltoday  Is  that  of  writing  advertisements. 
II  cn<-e  kne-iv  th<-  poet  of  a  wealthy  soap 
[firm,  and  he  was  dressed  In  fine  linen 
Bitt fared  'sumbustuously'  every  day.  How 
■uch  should  a  tailor  have  paid  for  this 
I  advertisement    in    a   London  window: 
I  'Our  trousers  5  shillings  a  leg.   All  seats 

f  "In  Pittsburg  a  woman  early  this 
IVnonth  won  a  verdict  in  a  suit  which, 
jhc-  husband  had  brought  against  her 
Ifcr  divorce  She  declared  that  he  at- 
Itracted  her  by  reason  of  his  'wonderful 
1  beauty,  matchless  complexion  and 
Jshrpely  form.'  She  married  this  Apollo 
|Rt'..i-  !vi-  u  it  v  lien  he  began  to  don 
%BtT  garments,  impersonate  her  at  even- 
ing parties  n.Vre  her  face  was  not 
h>i',»ffwn,  and  deport  himself  in  a  frivolous 
■g^gaicr.  she  became  worried.    She  evi- 


would  think  it  theatrical  and  unsuited 
to  the  solemnity  of  its  subject.  Either 
point  of  view  excludes  its  holder  from 
an  experience  of  a  depth  and  intensity 
for  which  one  might  seek  far  and  seek 
in  vain.  For  if  in  this  work  there  are 
'  pages  evidently  manufactured,  the  bulk 
of  it  is  of  an  unearthly  sublimity,  cast 
.  out  of  a  white  heat  of  inspiration. 

To  the  unprejudiced  "heir  of  all  the 
ages,"  whatever  his  creed,  there  isj 
something  profound,  something  that: 
brings  no  common  thrill,  in  the  words 
themselves  of  the  requiem  mass.  They! 
have  that  mysterious  power  to  stir  at- 
tributed by  Macaulay  to  certain  lines  in 
"Paradise  Lost,"  which  may  be  actually 
no  more  than  lists  of  vague  but  sonor-1 
ous  names.  If  we  analyze  this  power, 
we  find  it  lying  deep  in  the  roots  of  the 
past  linked  with  associations  infinitely 
full  of  meaning,  infinitely  tender  and 
remote.  Let  these  words  be  coupled 
with  music  such  as  Verdi  was  Impelled 
to  give  to  them,  and  the  effect  is  so 
almost   pain;  soul- 


and     eulties,  but  the  virtuoso  passages 

atter     •  +  ...Ul.    .n,-.:      art    that    tViav    A  r 


written  with  such  art  that  they  do  not 
seem  as  though  they  were  prepared  as' 
pitfalls  for  competing  students. 

These  passages  to  test  technical  pro- 
ficiency are  wildly  rhapsodic,  at  times 
highly  poetic.  There  Is  In  this  music 
the  Debussy  of  the  later  period  with  a 
reminiscence  here  and  there.  "The 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  the  elusive  De- 
bussy of  haunting  hints  at  melodic 
figures,  of  rhythms  that  are  suspected 
rather  than  felt,  of  subdued  and  ex- 
quisite nuances.  There  is  also  the 
Debussy  of  the  earlier  years  who  had 
a  tendency  to  obvious  tunes  after  the 
manner  of  Massenet.  The  performance 
was  greatly  apprec  iated  and  Mr.  Grlsez 
was  called  out  several  times. 

With  the  Octet  of  Gouvy  there  was  a 
return  to  orthodoxy  and  music  that  be-  i 
lies  the  composer's  nationality.  Gouvy  : 
lived  so  long  In  Germany  that  he  could  j 
not  escape  its  Influences.  He  had  his  | 
reward.  Three  years  before  he  died  hej 
was  made  an  associate  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  Tschaikowsky  met  hlm| 
in  a  German  town  and  was  disgusted  at) 


moving  as   to  be 

shaking.  ,  his  attitude  toward  France  and  French 

Last  night's  performance  set  f°™n;jart.  But  what  If  Tschaikowsky  had 
ith  unmistakable  impressi  veness  tne  ;h     d  muslc  composed  by  the  self-exiled? 


grandeur  of  the  work.  The  singing  of 
the  chorus  was  marked  by  a  finish  born 
of  long  familiarity  and  careful  prepa- 
ration. For  precision  of  attack,  for 
sureness  of  dynamic  gradation,  for 
quality  and  management  of  tone,  it  de- 
serves high  praise. 

Mme.  Gluck's  voice  is  extremely  well 
suited  to  this  music,  because  even  in 
its  highest  range  It  retains  a  richness, 
and  expressiveness  rarely  found  except, 
In  mezzo-soprano  voices     Sin   an(i  Des 
Jxnc  are  living  in  tee  former's  apart. 


THEATRE— i 
John  Craig 


heard  music  composed  by  the  self-exiled? 
The  third  concert  will  be  on  March  6. 

CASTLE  SQUARE 
"Faust,"    performed  by 
Stock  company.  Cast: 

Mephistopheles  John  Cralf 

Faust  Kobert  Homam 

Valentine  George  Hassel 

glebel  Frank  Bertrant 

WaSDer  Bert  Ynunt 


U»«  Florence  Hhlrleyt 

Kl.no  Lillinn  Slew-art 

A  witch  Marie  CurM* 

Marguerite  Mary  \cun» 

According  to  the  program,  EdWM 
Mordant  Is  responsible  for  the  arama-| 
tlzed  version  of  "Faust"  that  is  playedl 
at  t!.c  Castle  Square  this  week.  The 
version  Is  a  poor  one.  It  has  not  even 
the  dramati.-  Intensity  of  the  libretto 
to  which  Gounod  set  music.  It  is  not 
exactly  melodrama,  nor  is  It  a  spectac- 
ular representation.  However  it  may 
be  defined,  it  is  not  Goethe.  There  are 
five  acts  and  an  "apotheosis."  The 
last  act  ends  with  Mephistopheles  tak- 
ing Faust  down  through  the  floor  of 
Marguerite's  cell  straight  into  hell. 
The  "apotheosis"  follows  at  once.  It 
shows  Marguerite  seraphically  ascend 
lngf^to  heaven.  There  is  to  be  no 
stupid  poetic  uncertainty  as  to  future 
residences.  t  •  A  " 

This  ingenious  interpretation  of 
Goethe's  poem  might  possibly  be  raised 
into  something  like  drama,  if  the  inter- 
polated jokes  were  cut  out  through  the 
superhuman  efforts  of  an  inspired  Me 
phistophelos;  Mr.  Craig,  however,  Is  not 
an  inspired  devil.  He  is  a  poor  creature 
who  cringes  at  the  sound  of  church  bells 
and  Is  actually  prostrated  at  the  sight 
of  a  cross.  Fancy  Goethe's  devil  trem 
bling  before  a  hymn!  There  is  no  subtle- 
ty in  this  fiend,  no  stirring  conviction 
of  his  familiarity  with  evil.  The  whole 
drama  depends  on  his  creating  the  illu 
slon  of  the  forceful  influence  of  his  per- 
sonality on  that  of  Faust,  but  in  this 
performance  the  two  characters  stand 
entirely  apart  and  destroy  any  chance 
of  producing  dramatic  intensity.  Mr 
Craig's  Mephistopheles  is  not  sinister- 
he  is  not  even  mischievous. 

Miss  Young's  Marguerite  was  the  feat 
ure  of  the  performance.  From  her  ef- 
fective entrance  to  her  departure  she 
played  with  dignity,  sweetness  and  in 
telligence.  Her  impersonation  suggested 
the  Marguerite  of  Goethe.  'Here.too,  was 
rightly  suggested  the  influence  of 
Mephistopheles.  In  the  prison  '  scene 
Miss  Young  was  pathetic  and  realistic 
In  her  madness. 

Faust  was  melodramatic,  gestlculatory 
and  emotionally  empty.  Mr.  Hassell 
was  not  to  blame  for  Valentine— the 
part  was  hopeless.  Miss  Colcord  made 
much  of  her  opportunities,  especially  in 
her  scenes  with  Mephistopheles,  which 
the  dramatist  evidently  considered  meat 
for  farce.  It  was  acted  in  this  spirit: 
and  so  destroyed  the  illusion  of  im- 
pending tragedy  which  Miss  Young  was 
struggling  to  create. 

As  to  the  setting  of  the  piece,  the 
Brocken  scene,  which  was  an  attempt 
at  the  supernatural,  was  too  obviously 
mechanical,  but  Marguerite's  garden 
was  much  appreciated.  Gounod's  music 
was  played  between  the  acts,  and  there 
was  much  singing  of  nymns  throughout. 

!    BOSTON  OPERA  HOTJSE-Ponchielli's 
"La  Gioconda."   Mr.  Contl  conducted.  • 

'iisr—  ••.y.v/.v.^s; 

Meca:::.::^......iTM^-veroM 

-S^aha  "  14'  V    . . .  Mr.  BakUnoff 

"»  •   ...Mr  Mardones 

Alvise   Mr  Pulciul 

?sToev.v.v:///:V//.:::.v.v.v.VMr.-stroMc. 

The  audience  last  evening  was  a  large 
one  It  was  enthusiastic  over  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  performance  and 
appreciatively  aware  that  a  prima  donna 
recognized  by  two  continents  as  past 
mistress  of  her  art,  was  on  the  stage. 
There  were  scenes  of  enthusiasm  ana 
repeated  recalls.  .  ,  , 

The  Herald  spoke  at  length  of  this 
opera  as  performed  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
performance  last  evening  is  hardly  nec- 

eSItrwas  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Con- 
stantino again  as  Enzo.  which  was  the 
onlv  differentiating  feature  oi  the  cast 
from  that  of  Saturday.  The  part  be- 
comes him  excellently,  and  he  was 
appropriately  picturesque  In  the  fish- 
erman's garb.  He  not  only  sang  »lth 
his  accustomed  fine  phrasing  and 
beauty  of  tonal  gradations,  but  played 
as  a  well-graced  actor. 
GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-"No  Mother  , 

to  Guide  Her."   by  Lillian  Mortimer. 

Cast: 

John  Livingston  Edwhi ,  E.  WotooM 

Ralph  Carlton  Qe0rgrBOVee  Berry 

6ila„  W. terbury  wmard  Colhns 

Jake  Jordan  ^  Elmer  Fritz; 

SSS?  n. v ^ V. '.'.'.V. '. '.Janet  AUyn 

Mother  Targer.  ••  •■  v -rf  "  LfahDonna  I.ee 
iundf.  °.  .  ■ .V.T<VT.n"."  Virginia  Duncan  J 
Such  ruthless,  deep-dyud,  black-, 
hearted,  unmitigated  villains  as  John, 
Livingston  are,  happily,  rarely  seen. 
There  was  nothing  good  about  him. 
Through  four  acts  last  night  he 
sneered  and  scowled  and  acted  general- 
ly in  a  way  to  shake  ones  faith  in 
human  nature.  He  was  ready  Wlto 
Kun  or  knife,  and  broke  every  rule  of 
the  game.  How  different  Ralph  Carl- 
ton- Ralph  had  an  open,  manly  coun- 
tenance, such  a  face  as  any  woman 
would  trust.  Hie  hair  was  black  as 
the  raven's  wing,  and  he  wore  a  Pana- 
ma hat  turned  down  in  front ^nd  cutely 
curled  up  in  the  back.    Fine  fellow. 

Livingston  enmeshed  him.  but  could 
not  hold  him.    "You  may 
Sing  Sing.  John  Livingston,  ,  sa  d  he. 
"but  some  day  we  shall  meet  'l=aI';- 
and  then,  may  God  judge  between  Nou 


i 


•'I  could  kill  him." 

Livingston  treats  Bess  Sinclaire 
abominably.  Bess  flees  from  town  in 
dlseracc,  and  where  should  she  find 
shelter  but  in  the  simple  home  of  Rose 
TJ>ay,  daughter  of  Farmer  Day,  sought 
in  marriage  by  John  Livingston.  Rose 
is  already  secretly  married  to  Ralph. 
•'Curses  on  him,'1  says  John  again,  and 
takes  steps  to  send  Ralph,  innocent  of; 
wrong,  to  the  electric  chair. 

He  urges  Ralph  to  join  him  in  a  bur- 
glary at  Farmer  Day's.  Ralph  appears 
to  consent;  but  declares  to  the  house 
and  in  the  hearing  of  Bunco,  who  is 
hiding  in  the  tree,  that  he  means  to 
trap  Livingston.  They  both  go  into  the 
modest  home  through  a  door  left  con- 
fidingly open. 

Hark!  What's  that?  Bang!  Bang! 
Guns  are  talking. 

Suddenly  out  rushes  a  manly  figure, 
wearing  a  beautiful   boiled  shirt.    A  \ 
woman  follows.    She  is  armed. 

Bang!  Bang!  The  manly  figure  falls. 

"I  have  slain  my  husband,"  shrieks  ( 
Rose. 

"He  tried  to  rob  the  house.  It's  as 
true  as  Heaven."  cries  John  Living- 
ston. "It's  as  false  as  hell,"  shoots 
Bunco  from  the  tree.  "You  lie,"  hisses 
Livingston,  rushing  at  Bunco:  but  Bun. 
co,  top-booted  an  1  short-skirted,  covers 
him  with  her  rusty,  trusty  revolver, 
which  looks  as  big  to  him  as  an  81-ton 
gun,  and  the  villain  shrinks  back,  baf- 
fled, foiled,  frusirated.  And  so  the  play 
goes  on. 

Then  there  Is  Jake  Jordan,  a  lawless 
fellow,    given     to    blackmail,    highway  I 
robbery,   kidnapping  and  such,  though 
lie  draws  the  line  at  throttling  women. 
He  is  honest  at  the  bottom,  loyal  and  j 
true.  Circumstances  bring  out  the  latent 
mobility  of  his  character.    Mother  Tar- 
ger  Is  a  wicked  old  person.    She  seems  j 
to  take  a  sportsmanlike  Interest  In  deeds  | 
Of  darkness. 

The  play  served  to  Illustrate  the  fact 
that  vice  may  triumph  for  a  time — often 
does  in  fact — but  virtue  will  triumph  In 
the  end.  Furthermore,  when  a  man  by 
his  own  folly  tangles  the  skein  of  his 
life,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do 
but  to  disentangle  it. 

This  and  similar  sentiments  uttered 
last  night  In  impressive  tones,  brought 
thunders  of  applause  from  a  well-fillet" 
house. 

The  comedy  features  were  supplied  by 
Silas  Waterbury  and  Sidney  Jane  Smlth- 
ers.  These  parts  were  in  good  hands. 
In  fact,  all  the  parts  were  well  taken. 
Perhaps  Virginia  Duncan's  Bunco  ought 
to  hav?  special  mention,  and  Leah  La 
Force's  Mother  Target-.  .O 

"No  Mother  to  Guide  Her."  is  the 
name  of  a  stirring  melodrama  that 
made  its  appearance  In  London  at  the 
Stratford  Theatre  Royal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  touring 
the  provinces  since  the  preceding  May. 
The  plav  given  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  here  this  week  has  nothing  but 
the  name  in  common  with  the  English 
Iproductlon. 


boy.  Both  have  good  voices  and  dance 
well. 

Kelix  Adler,  with  a  number  of  new 
songs  and  a  rapid  fire  of  conversation, 
kept  the  audience  in  a  roar. 

Wentworth,  Vesta  and  Teidy  pre- 
sented a  unique  gymnastic  act. 

T.  H.  'Davles  and  his  company  tn 
"Xerve"  proved  very  amusing.  The  title 
is  appropriate. 

Goodrich,  Murray  and  Glllen  In  a 
j  singing  act  and  the  three  Livingstons 
in  a  comedy  sketch  made  up  the  rest 
1  of  the  bill. 


j  -tage  Accessories,  dressing  rooms  and 
|  the  theatre  itself  will  ho  carried  in  this 
convoy.    When  a  suitable  spot  outside  a 
large  town  is  reached  the  tent  will  be 
I  pitched  and  a  play  from  the  repertory 
performed.     An  actress  named  Pernez 
many  years  ago  toured  the  French  prov- 
inces,   but    along    inland  waterways. 
Three    barges    and    a    tugboat  were 
enough.    The  theatre  was  40  yards  long 
by  five  broad  and  lighted  with  acety- 
lene.    The   dramas   were   of  the  hair 
raising    order.     The    members   of  the 
company  had  staterooms  on  the  barge, 
?nd  fished  when  they  were  not  acting. 
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Maclyn  Arbuckle.  who  as  Slim 
Hoover  In  "The  Round-up"  won  many 
friends  In  this  city,  returned  last  even- 
ing to  IS.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  in  a  new 
fcomedy,  "The  Welcher."  Mr.  Arbuckle 
Deads  one  of  the  best  balanced  bills 
teat  has  been  seen  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
this  winter. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  Is  ably  supported  by 
Agnes  Kedniond  and  Vaughan  Trevor. 
The  comedy  deals  with  a  gambler  who 
has  just  "cleaned  up"  in  a  horse  race 
and  Is  preparing  t<>  celebrate  his  good 
fortune.  He  receives  a  letter  from  his 
Sister,  who  lost  track  of>  him  many 
years  before,  and  she  Is  sending  her 
daughter  to  see  5 1 1  in.  The  daughter,  a 
:lrl,  arrives  and  the  fun  begins, 
he  tells  her  uncle  the  story  of  her 
lOlher's  misfortune  -  how,  after  her 
Jather  died,  her  mo:  her  was  taken  sick 
and  her  seven-year-old  brother  forced  to 
go  to  work.  Sitting  on  her  uncle's 
Knee,  she  relates  how  a  factory  In- 
spector walked  Into  the  factory,  asked 
ptr  brother  how  old  he  was  and  told 
him  to  get  out. 

The  race  track  man,  always  hating  a 
Srelcher.  picks  up  his  little  niece  under 
Ills  arm  ami  starts  back  to  take  his 
Invalid  sister  to  her  old  home  in 
Kexas. 

u  The  sketch  Is  well  acted,  and  Mr. 
Jirbuckle  won  much  applause. 

Tl  a  ''ourtlers,  who  were  billed  as 
Vaudeville's  most  elaborate  musical  of-  I 
frring.  lived  up  to  their  reputation. 
Five  young  women  and  six  men  were  | 
Iraxsed  In  colonial  costumes.  Their 
kusi.  al  numbers  were  well  received. 
The  -  mging  of  Beveral  was  especially 
fcood. 

!  Bert  Levy,  sketch  artist  of  a  New 
PFork  newspaper,  presented  a  novel  act. 
Aided  by  an  apparatus  Invented  by 
himself,  Mr.  Levy  drew  his  pictures 
in  a  -mall  gla.*3,  and  the  pictures 
Vere  magnified  on  a  screen. 
\  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  who  have  been 
•renting  considerable    Interest   in  New 
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AND  THE  DRAMA 


Paderewskl    Wins    Prize    at  Parle 
Chicken  6how,  and  Restau- 
rants Take  Hint. 


Mr.  Paderewskl  has  won  a  prize  at 
(he  Paris  Chicken  Show  for  a  pullet,  and 
"Poulet  Paderewskl"  Is  now  served  at 
fashionable  restaurants  of  that  city. 
Kmil  Paur,  while  he  was  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  kept 
hens  at  his  home  In  Jamaica  Plain,  but 
we  doubt  whether  his  name  was  ever 
given  to  a  dish,  even  of  "chicken 
fixlns,"  in  a  Boston  (Greater  Boston) 
restaurant.  Mr.  Nlklsch  had  a  street 
named  after  him  In  this  city  and  so  he 
shares  honors  here  with  Beethovdn, 
Hadyn  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  Pader- 
ewskl need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
Parisian  dish,  provided  the  chicken  has 
not  been  cooped  in  cold  storage  and  the 
sauce  and  cookery  be  adequate.  Many 
order  a  Chateaubriand  steak  and  have 
never  read  "Atala,"  "Rene"  or  "The 
Genius  of  Christianity."  Many  have 
eaten  a  Ve'sselrode  pudding  who  could 
not  tell  In  what  century  that  diplomat 
lived  or  what  he  achieved.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  leave  our  own  land.  There 
Is  Washington  pie,  concerning  the  exact 
constituents  and  form  or  which  there 
lias  long  been  acrid  discussion.  Was  the 
Jackson  ball  that  bulged  the  cheeks  of 
schoolboys  even  beforfe  we  were  all 
young  named  after  the  obstinate  hero 
of  New  Orleans? 

It  has  long  befn  said  that  Puvls  de 
<  havannes.  whose  mural  decorations 
ennoble  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  was  a  mystic  an  1 
represented  In  painting  "something  of 
the  soul"  of  Richard  Wagner.  Letters 
'if  Puvls  were  publlshel  In  «  recent 
Mimber  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  and  In 
this  coi'resrrondence  he  expresses  his 
l.orror  of  mysticism  and  his  dislike  of 
Wagner's  music  dramas;  In  fact  he  re- 
ctus the  suggestion  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  common  between  him  and 
Wagner. 

Victor  Herbert's  new  musical  play, 
"Whan  Sweet  Sixteen,  was  produced  at 
the  Chicago  Opera  House  Feb.  11.  The 
mother  of  a  girl  wishes  her  to  weJ  a 
foreign  nobleman.  The  father,  a  re- 
tired millionaire,  favors  a  rich,  but 
stingy,  American.  This  American's  pri- 
vate secretary  Is  In  love  with  the 
heiress  and  the  American  himself  has 
a  weakness  for  a  manicurist.  Herbert's 
mush:  Is  described  as  "amhitlotis."  In 
one  number  melodies  from  16  of  his  old- 
time  favorites  are  Introduced.  George 
V.  Hobart  wrote  the  libretto  an.l  Har- 
riet Standon  lakes  the  part  of  the  heir- 
ess. 

There  Is  a  woman,  Mrs.  BUIington. 
now  85  years  old,  "who  played  Juliet  in 
London  to  Charlotte  Cushman's  Romeo 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,"  and  was 
the  original  Mrs.  Cregan  In  "The  Col- 
leen Bawn,"  when  Boucicault  produced 
the  play  In  London  in  1S0O.  But  did  not 
Ad.  line  Billington  play  with  Charlotte 
('ushnian  In  the  English  provinces  be- 
fore she  (Adeline)  appeared  in  London 
as  Venus  In  Selhy's  "Cupid  and  Psyche" 
In  1%7?  Mrs.  Kendal  is  pleading  for 
the  success  of  a  benelit  performance  for 
Mrs.  BUIington.  The  old  lady  had  a 
benefit  In  1S98;  another  one  In  1908,  and 
she  received  a  legacy  under  the  will  of 
I  the  comedian  Toole.  What  Is  of  more 
Interest  to  Americans  Is  that  she  played 
Grslcheu  to  Joe  Jefferson's  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  waen  he  gave  Hie  first  per- 
formance of  that  play  in  London  in 
3S65.  She  was  also  associated  with  Mary 
Anderson. 


If  the  rearrangement  of  the  New  The- 
atre In  New  York  leads  to  Winthrop 
Ames"    withdrawal,    he   might  be  per- 
suaded to  manage  a  repertory  theatre 
J  in  Boston,  the  theatre  that  has  long 
*  been   discussed  and  anticipated.  This 
1  has  been  his  dream   since   he  was  a 
youngster  and  anui^d  himself  seriously 
with  a  toy  playhouse'. 

It  Is  said  that  Charles  Dalmores,  the 
tenor,  willl  marry  a  sister  of  Mary  Gar. 
den.  Mary  will  In  that  case  be  the  only 
unmarried  daughter  of  the  family.  She 
has  theories  and  whims  about  marriage, 
and,  thougli  her  betrothal  to  this  one  oi 
that  is  announced  from  tune  to  time, 
she  does  not  appear  to  be  In  a  hurry  to 
make  the  leap. 

Gentler,  the  actor-manager  of  the  The- 
atre Antolne,  Paris,  will  tour  in  Franco 
next  summer.  He  has  ordered  a  theatri- 
cal   motor    train   of   20   vehicles.  The 


Robert  Mantell  will  give  a  performance 
of  "Richelieu"  at  the  Hyperion  Theatre. 
New  Haven,  next  Monday,  for  the  pro- 
posed Yale  University  theatre  fund,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Yale  University 
Dramatic  Association.  The  movement 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Univer- 
sity Theatre  at  Yale  began  several  years 
ago.  The  committee  hopes  to  raise 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years  half 
a  million  dollars  for  the  building  fund. 
The  entire  proceeds  of  the  "Richelieu" 
performance  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Man- 
tell  and  William  A.  Brady,  his  manager, 
to  this  fund. 

Miss  Laura  Graves,  well  known 
among  the  younger  singers  in  New 
York,  is  singing  with  success  in  Eng- 
land. She  has  appeared  with  Sir 
Henry  J.  Wood's  orchestra  at  Queen's 
Hall,  and  was  praised  for  her  singing 
of  Delilah's  music  at  a  recent  per- 
formance of  Saint-Saens'  oratorio- 
opera  by  the  British  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  Choir. 

Arnold  Dolmetsch  will  give  12  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the  secular  musical 
and  musical  instruments  of  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  centuries  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Fogg  Museum.  Cambridge, 
on  Monday  and  Friday  afternoons  at 
4:30  o'clock  beginning  Friday,  Feb.  17. 
The  first  four  lectures  will  be  espec- 
ially connected  with  the  musical  ref- 
erences contained  in  the  works  of  the 
English  dramatists  and  poets  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  These  lec- 
tures are  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Division  of  Music  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  are  free  to  the  public.  The 
title  of  the  lecture  next  Friday  is 
"Music  at  the  Court  of  King  Henry 
VIII." 


A.  E.  W.  Mason's  new  play.  "The  Wit- 
ness for  the  Defence,"  was  received  en- 
thusiastically at  the  St.  James's  The- 
atre. London,  Feb.  1.  The  heroine. 
Stella  Ballantyne.  has  a  brute  of  a  hus- 
band and  she  kills  him  in  India,  "partly 
In  panic,  partly  In  self-defence,  and  In 
one' fleeting  moment  intentionally."  A 
barrister,  Thresk.  who  bad  known  Stella 
before  her  marriage,  visits  her  in  In- 
dia knows  her  wretched  life,  gives  evi- 
dence at  the  trial,  suppresses  facts  that 
might  have  ruined  her,  and  Is  largely 
Instrumental  In  getting  her  acquitted. 
Two  years  later  he  finds  her  engaged  to 
Hazlewood.  and  insists  that  she  shall 
tell  her  lover  Me  truth  concerning  "what 
happened  that  night  In  the  tent  at 
Rajputans."  "I  lied  for  you*"  he  says, 
"but  If  I  had  known  that  you  would 
ever  have  let  another  man  love  you 
In  Ignorance  of  the  truth  I  would  never 
have  done  so."  She  confesses  to  Hazle- 
wood. who  at  once  forgives  her.  Tne 
barrister  returns  to  his  briefs. 

Miss  Alice  Nielsen  of  the  Boston 
op'era  company,  assisted  by  the  Pierian 
Sodalltv  orchestra  of  Harvard  Unlversl. 
ty  the"  Harmonl  Glee  Club  and  Henry 
lEIchelm  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, will  take  part  in  the  benefit  con- 
cert at  Jordan  Hall  Mar.  h  7  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Harvard  Edda  Club.  The 
proceeds  from  this  concert  will  be  used 
to  establish  a  Harvard  University  schol- 
arship fund.  The  holder  of  this  schol- 
arship will  be  appointed  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  conducting  the  university  ex- 
tension work  at  the  Prospect  Union. 
Cambridge,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Edda  Club. 

Edyth  Walker,  originally  a  contralto, 
is  not  content  with  now  being  a  dra- 
matic soprano:  she  wishes  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
Hamburg.  She  is  not  the  first  singer 
that  has  undertaken  to  run  an  opera! 
house  even  when  there  was  a  settled  di- 
rector. „„  _ 

James  H.  Reid's  new  play,  "To  Ser\e 
the   Cross."   recently   brought   out  at 
'Baltimore   is  Bald  to  convert  audiences  j 
."Into   a   sea   of    handkerchiefs."     The  | 
motive  of  the  play  Is  the  secrecy  and 
sacredness  of  the  Catholic  confessional.  I 
,The  brother  of  a  priest  is  accused  of  a 
murder  of  which  ho  Is  Innocent.  The' 
priest  has  previously  heard  the  confes- 
sion of  the  real  murderer,  a  half-breed, 
but  Is  bound  by  his  sacred  vows. 

1  <nr 


PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
George   Copeland   gave   ills  second 
'piano  recital  last  evening  In  dicker- 
ing Hal).    There  was  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Couperin,  La  Trophee  and 
Gavotte;  Chopin,  Polonaise  In  F  sharp 
minor;  Turlna,  two  movement.*  from 
j  the   Romantic   Sonata    founded  on  a 
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Spanish  theme:  Debussy,  I  >a  n  s.'lI.sesTle" ' 

Delphes,  T,e  vent  dans  la  plain.-,  f,,.s 
sons  et  les  parfums  tournent  dans 
l'air  du  Soir,  Les  Colllnes  d'Anacaprl, ; 
La  Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin,  La 
Cathedrale'  Engloutie,  Et  la  lune  de-  : 
scend  sur  le  temple  qui  fut,  L'Isle 
joyeuse. 

It  was  a  great  night  for  the  Debus- 
syites,  old  and  young,  the  hardened 
deacons,  the  vestal  virgins  and  the 
tender  neophytes.  There  was  palpita- 
tion; there  was  exuUation;  there  was 
the  suppressed  emotion  that  is  inward 
ecstacy  akin  to  agony.  For  four  of 
the  latest  preludes  by  the  "Master" 
were  played  for  the  finst  time  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  very  titles) of  these  pieces 
aroused  expectation  of  something 
mystic,  wonderful.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Copeland  was  there  to  play  these 
pieces,  and  he  is  now  acknowledged 
as  the  consecrated  high  priest  of  the 
cult. 

The  program  was  admirably  arranged. 
The  little  pieces  by  Couperin,  exquisite, 
with  a  delightful  blend  of  archaic  and 
ultra-modern  feeling  prepared  the  hearer 
for  the  impressionistic  sketches  of  De- 
bussy, and  the  superb  polonaise  with  its 
military  clang  or  its  hints  and  rumors 
of  war;  its  dance  episode,  gave  body  to 
the  whole,  and  proved  that  Mr.  Copeland 
was  not  merely  a  pianist  '  of  faint 
nuances  and  elusive  rhythms,  a  twilight 
player,  a  poet  of  moonlight  fancies. 

Mr.  Copeland  surpassed  himself  last 
evening  In  the  variety,  tire  strength,  the 
brilliance  of  his  technical  display.  The 
Herald  has  often  eulogized  the  singular 
delicacy,  fluidity,  beauty  of  his  touch. 
This  touch  recalls  the  lines  of  Cole- 
ridge: 

For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise 
I  know  of  no  pianist  who  has  such 
tonal  qualities  as  Mr.  Copeland,  except 
Vla/limir  de  Pachmann  when  he  is  In 
the  vein. 

There  Is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  Mr. 
Copeland's  playing  that  at  times  almost 
confuses  the  judgment.    And  yet  there  1 
were    moments    last   night   when    the  i 
bearer  entranced,  by  sheer  beauty  of 
tone  could  not  fall    to    see  that  Mr. 
Copeland    missed   points   which  would  ' 
have  made  his  interpretation  more  ef- 
fective,  and  occasionally  distorted  or 
contradicted  the  purpose  of  Debussy. 

Mr.  Copeland's  fleetnoss  is  admirable 
in  Itself— as  a  technical  feat— and  the 
(harm  of  this  fleetness  Is  so  great  that 
the    hearer    hardly    stops    to  Inquire 
whether  it  is  exercised  In  the  service  of  I 
the  composer.    More  than  once  In  the  I 
pieces  of  Debussy  the  planKst  left  out 
notes  that  had  significance,  accelerated 
passages  when  the  rhetorical  expression  j 
demanded  a  slackening  of  pace,  or  put 
essential  figuration  In  the  bass  so  far  in  ' 
the    background    that    the  passages 
seemed  unnecessarily  vague  or  chaotic. 

There  Is -nothing  but  the  warmest! 
praise  for  his  performance  of  the 
pleoes  by  Couperin  and  Chopin's  polo, 
nalse.  Couperln's  pieces  were  In  tho 
Watteau  manner,  nor  was  the  appa- 
rent  simplicity  of  the  expression  too' 
artfully  contrived.  Thero  was  no  touch 
of  scnlimoDtallsm.  there  was  no  pain- 
fully deliberate  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  spirit  of  the  composer's  period. 
This  music  floated  as  though  It  were 
heard  on  Prospero's  isle.  Tho  polo- 
naise was  played  with  virility  that 
was  never  harsh,  with  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  composer's  poetically  varied 
thought,  and  the  episodes  in  contrast 
with  the  main  Idea  wero  duly  subordi- 
nated, but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
In  the  continuous  flow  of  emotion. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  dwell  on 
the    many    excellent    and  compelling 
jfeaturesof  the  performance  of  Debussy's 
preludes.    I  have  spoken  of  occasional 
misinterpretation,  of  failings  that  were 
|  possibly  due  to  the  Intoxication  of  the 
moment— no  pianist  ever  had  a  more 
sympathetically  disposed  audience,  one 
more  ready  to  feel  and  respond — because 
i  Mr.  Copeland's  art  Is  worthy  of  serious 
I  consideration. 

He  has  It  In  his  power  to  gain  much 
more   than   a   local    reputation   as  a 
specialist.    Few  pianists  in  this  country 
j  or  in  Europe  are  naturally  gifted  with 
so  sensitive  an  ear  for  gradations  of 
beautiful  tone.    He  should  not  be  con- . 
tent  with  being  a  Debussylte.    Let  him  i 
add  to  his  programs  moro  pieces  by ' 
J  Couperin,    Scarlatti,    Rameau   and  the 
,  comparatively   unknown    Bach   of  the 
I  Suites.    Let  us  hear  Mozart  played  by 
I  him.     And  above  all   let  him  criticise 
|  himself  severely,   and  not   be  soothed 
Into  sslf-complacency  and  self-admira- 
tion by  the  thick,  pungent  Incense  that 
Is  now  burned  under  his  nostrils. 
I    The  name  of  Joaquin  Turnlna  is 
unfamiliar.    His  piano  quintet,  played  | 
in  Paris  early  in  the  fall  of  1907,  was  I 
|  then    severely   criticised.     The  most 
agreeable  feature  of  the  sonata  played  ' 
last  night  was  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
in  any  respect  remind  the  hearer  of  a  ' 
sonata.     Much  of  this  music  seemed 
experimental    and    puerile.      The    new  | 
pieces   by   Debussy   have  undeniable) 
charm,  but  too  often  there  was  the 
thought  of  Debussy  imitating  himself 
and  not  always  successfully. 

Mr.  Copeland  added  pieces  to  the 
program  and  the  audience  was  loath 
to  leave  the  hall  for  the  prosaic  world 
without. 
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CLEMENT'S  DEBUT 


By  pmUP  HALE. 
_nqTON-  OPERA  HOV  SB-Massenet's 
4?„^  performed    at    thta    Opera  | 
House  tor  the  first  time 
conducted. 

■Mfciwn  L*»caut  


Mr.   Oaplet  j 


•vante  •  •  •  

•valter  Dee  Qrleu*- 

mte  des  Grleux  

t  de  Monfontslne. . 


.  .Mme.  A  Id  a 
.  ..Kiss  Savage 
Mls£  Svirartz 
'  '.  Miss  Roberts 
Miss  I>  l'ievin 
.  .Mr.  Clemeni 
.Mr.  Fornarl 
,'  Mr  Marckmes 
Mr.  Devaux 

, .  Mr.  Letol 

XM  Bretlgny  .Mr.  Tavecchla 

VHotelter  J  Mr.  Stroesco 

DeaxQardea   j  Mr.  Huddy 

The  feature  of  the  performance  was 
til  first  appearance  in  this  city  of  Ed- 
£on5  Clement.  His  reputation  had ^  pre- 
ceded him.  and  those  who  Knew  nis 

llT"n  ^common  one.    It  is  charming 

*,onallv  C  evening  there  was  the  ap- 
^?a  Mnlefpure  and  simple,  a  mas. 
t.    of  belgcanPto.  there  has  been  no 
tenor  here  of  recent  years  to  be  com 
pared   with  Mr    Client   e«ept  Mr. 
Bonci.  when   he  first   ^>»llc"  r,em. 
and  sang  in  "La  Boheme.      Mr  Clem 
enfs  management  of  breath, pui  >_ y 
tonal   emission,   accurate  lnt0"at'°"- 
S«  attack,  maintenance  and  end 
ing  of  a  phrase,  are  worth}  oi  giow 
nf  eulogv.    His  art  is  employed  in- 

teHlgently    in  r^1**^'*10" 
and  his  diction  is  irreproachabl e 

The   great   public   Judges  a  tenor 
first   bv   the  quality  and  volume  of 
Sfe  voice,  and  it  would  be  reasona 
to  suppose  that  the  art  of  Mr.  Uemem 
would  be  fully  appreciated  only  bj .  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  singing 
and    by    those    who    have  learnea 
through  long  experience  that  a  gold- 
en voice  is  not  always 
and  a  sonorous  voice  is  often  forced 
for  the  sake  of  applause.    The  e  are 
tenors,  and  some  are  highly  paid  and 
famous  among  men  living    who  are 
Instances  of  voie<s — and  nothing  else. 
n  £a  Pleasure  to  add  that  Mr.  Clem- 
ent's exquisite  vocal  art  and  ease  and 
grace  as  an  actor  were  at  once  appre- 
elated 

Delightful  in  the  first  act.  he  sang  in 
the  second  in  a  manner  long  to  be  re- 
membered. And  throughout  the  opera 
he  displayed  th«  qualities  that  made  him 
a  pride  of  the  Opera  Comlque  and  gave 
him  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  company. 

The   performance   of   "Manon     as  a 
whole  was  far  from  being  a  brilliant  one. 
It  was  in  many  ways  a  disappointment 
The  first  scene  of  the  third  act.  that 
of  the  Cours  la  Reine.  was  omitted. 
Not  only  was  a  pleasing  spectacle  thus 
lost  but  the  intrigue  of  the  opera  be- 
came »»  ^soluble  riddle  to  those  who 
otd  not  remember  Brevost's  romance 
and  were  unacquainted  with  the  li- 
bretto.   This  first  scene  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  that 
which  follows  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulplce.    As  the  opera  was  performed 
Tast  night  the  spectators     saw  Des 
Gricux  called  from  his  room  to  be 
kidnapped  at  his  father's  command 
•      WnenPthe  Chevalier  was  next  seen  he 
was  the  popular  preacher  at  St  Sul 
pice,  adored  by  the  women,  and  ready 
to  take  the  vows  of  priesthood.  A 
11-htnlng    change    In  ,  vaudeville  is 
nothing  *n  comparison.     Manon  was 
rot  on  the  stage  radiant  as  de  Bre- 
tlgny's  mistress,  courted,  flattered,  yet 
eager,  on  hearing  of  Des  Grieux  to 
leave  her  luxurious  life  that  she  might 
aeain  torment  him  by  her  passion  and 
ruin  him.    So,  too,  the  father  unex- 
pectedly   appeared    in    the  waiting 
room  of  the  seminary  to  the  audience. 
'     Mme.  Alda  was  conscientious,  respectable, 
everything  that  Manon  was  not.  Her 
impersonation     lacked  capriciousness 
sentiment,  passion.    It  was  as  colorless 
as  her  singing.    Mr.  Fornari  was  wholly 
L      inadequate  as  Lascaut;  ^adequate  phv- 
slcally,  vocally,  histrionically.    He  did 
not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  concep- 
V       tlon  of  the  part.    Mr.  Mardor.es  was  a 
P  I       dignified  father  and  sang  with  dignits  • 
The   voung  women  who  Impersonated 
Pousette.    Javotte    and    Rosette  sang 
U      prettily  together  and  were  sufficient  y. 
L      vivacious.    The  others  In  the  cast  did 
nothing  to  make  their  respective  parts 
t  i      conspicuous.  . 

The  setting  of  the  first  act  was  pic- 
turesque and  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
I  ranting  room  aroused  applause.  There 
Ifl  were  curtain  calls,  and  there  was  long 
I  'continued  and  hearty  recognition  of  Mr 
I  'Clement's  art  when  he  sang  the  air  at 
Wr  the  end  of  the  second  act. 
k  Mass»net's  "Manon"  deserves  a  bet- 

I        ter  cast    There  are  weak  pages,  there 
I        are  BO'.nP  scenes  that  are  dull  unless 
IK   thev  are  animated  by  skilful  actors 
■tog*  the  opera  has  many  beauties,  and 


^PpVrvadlng  fehdernT&s  of  ifPimi-l 
Ileal r,eiitim.«iit  has  a  peculiar  charm. 
r,«  .  »,  ,  -e  was  obtained  last  evening  by 
listening  to  Mr.  Clement  and  to  Mm- 
i««t4  score  as  read  by  Mr.  Caplct. 
There  was  also  Pleasure  in  noting  the 
Jlfferences  between  the  libretto  and  the 
romance  In  which  Manon,  the  incom- 
prehensible one.  Is  portrayed  so  that 
The  stand.  Immortal  Id  the  gallery  of 

""The"  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
.•Tosca"  Mr  Gaudenzi  will  make  his 
«rst  anon ra ik  e  hero  and  take  the  part 
ho  C"  Painter.  His  associates 
will  be  Mme.  Carmen  Melts .and  Mr. 
mUlanoff.    Mr.  Moranzonl  will  conduct. 

MISS  COOKE'S  RECITAL. 

At  the  Hotel  Vendomo  Marjorle  Ben- 
ton Vook'e  gave  the  second  and  last  of 
£3  monologue  recitals  yesterday  morn- 
Ine     Her  program  consisted  of.    I.,  a 
Suffrage  Monologue"  ;  II..  ^'How  Otntle- 
Kg    \re  Made";  III..  "Case  49";  TV., 
"lerolnes."  In  "A  Suffrage  Monologue 
Miss  Cooke  lightly   satirized   a  man  s 
view  of  woman's  progress,  which  is  to 
reach  a  climax  when  she  obtains  the 
Fallot     The  piece  was  slight  and  haek- 
neved'  but  her  energetic  sense  of  humor 
gives  a  glamor  even  to  the  very  trivial 
In   ••How   Gentlemen   Are  Made."  she, 
cave  an  imitation  of  a  young  boy  at  a( 
fashionable  dancing  school.    Her  Case) 
4&-.  wa"  the  least  successful  of  her  mon- 
ologues, because  it  was  not  satire  but 
SenUment.   and  Miss  Cooke  is  not  so 
"kHful  when  she  Is  Handling  a  common- 
place, romantic  episode  as  when  she  is 
executing  a  thought  which  she  has  her- 
self gleaned  through  observation,  keen 
understanding  of  people's  eccentricities 
ana  artificialties   and   her  wide-awake 
sense  of   satire.     She  is   an  excellent 
mimic,  and  her  initiation  of  a  Swedish 
Klrl  at  the  telephone,  which  she  gave  as 
In  encore,  was  very  true  to  life.  He. 
voice  lends  itself  easily  to  fine  shadings 
when  her  purpose  is  humorous. 

In  •'Heroines."  MUs  Cooke  gave  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  heroines  of  three  leading 
dramatists-Bernard  Shaw.  Helnrich  lb- 
"n  and  George  Ade.  George  Ade's  was 
the  best-it  was  natural,  truthful  and 
'cry  funnv.  She  made  her  Shaw  hero- 
}„Ta  worshipper  of  the  god  of  selfish- 
nesrs-a  d'esplser  of  altruism.  Her  Ibsen 
feij-oinc  left  her  husband's  home  to  £0 


out  into  the  night  in  search  of  freedom. 
It  was  evident  that  Miss  Cooke  s  sym- 
r,  ihv  was  with  her  burlesque,  and  the 
aual  ncHnJoVed  the  satire  fo, :  It  reaUy 
echoed  the  popular  view  of  both  Shaw 
and  Ibsen. 

GOSSIP  OF  MUSIC 

AND  THE  DRAMA 


"the  American  barltoiv!  at  trie  rv  y 
Opera  In  Berlin,  was  seized  with  an  at- l 
tack  of  appendicitis  while  Impersonat- 
ing  Escatnlllo.  Mr.  Gri.vold  Is  a  has* 
decidedly  a  bass,  and  an  unusually  fine 
one.  To  this  all  that  heard  him  In  Mr 
Savage's  production  of  "Parsifal  WW 

agMr'  Antolne.  the  director    of  the 
Odeon   Theatre   in   Paris  believes  in 
unabridged   Shakespeare.      Not  long 
ago  he  produced  "Romeo  and  Julie, 
without  cuts.    The  audience  began i 
have  enough  before  the  tomb  scene. 
He  <=aid  to  a  reporter  afterward:  I 
am  a  blind  fanatic  where  Shakespeare 
is  concerned.    I  began  by  giv  ng  UM 
nubile  a  complete  'King  Lear.'  and  I 
have  continued  the  practice.    To  M, 
the  second  part  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  as  fine  as  the  first,  but    T  havel 
made  concessions  to  the  popular  feel' 
Ing  that  it  is  too  long."    He  Is  still 
losing  for  a    "young    and  ardent 
Romeo.    Henry  Bernstein  has  agreed 
to   furnish  a    translation    In  blank 
verse  Si  "Anthony    and  Cleopatra,' 
and  it  will  be  produced  probably  Titoi 
spring.    When  Mr.  Antolne  was  asked 
vv^here  he  obtained  his  Idea  of !  mottj  - 
jltig  Shakespeare's  plays   In  a  single 
fixed  scene  with  a  moving  centre 
replied  "from  personal   study  of  the 
t"x  "       He    added:      "I    have  seen, 
Shakespeare   played   in   England  and; 
in  Germany,  but  I  resolved  to  Judge 
him  by  my  temperament  as  a  Lat  n 
and  to  present  him  IlKthat  way..  It-l 
could  find  an  actor  of  gemus  for  th;- 
nart    I   would   mount  •Hamlet,  too. 
Mr    Antolne   has  a   lively   adm. ration 
for  George  Bernard  Shaw.    "1  r.gard, 
Mm  as   the   greatest   literary  labci- 
denf  "hat   has   happened   .n  Europe| 
since    Ibsen."     .-ut   does    Mi  bhavv 
like  to  be  called  an  "accident   .)  A 
version  of   "Arms  and  the  Man     w  l 
be  produced  at  the  Odeon  In  19p.  The 
adaptor    Mr.    Hamon.    compares  Mr 
Hhit  with   Moliere.       "There   is  the 
same  dislike  of  authority,  the  same' 
in-matience  ot  convention.      He  ele- 
iJfcs    apparently,   secondary  charap- 
Wri  such  as  domestics,  into  first  po- 
«it?on-  as  Moliere  did,  and  was  ac 
eused  of  bad  taste  for  it,  and  he  juxta- 
poses tragedy  a*d  comedy  just  as  m 
Fif»  itself"    This  Mr.>Hamon  is  a  uni- 
!ers   t  profelsor  and  to  him  the  Shaw 
theatre  is  the  classic  theatre  that  ex- 
•ted  in  France  before  Scribe.  M, 
Antoi."   maintains   that    Shaw  hat 
vIVm    misunderstood   in   France;  that 
then    "Candida-  was   played   at  the 
Sheatre  des   Arts   the  play   was  too 
sc  -tousiv  interpreted.    "It  Is  a  satire. 
n0,  a  solemn  prcsentaMon  of  a  certain 
milieu." 


Cecilia  Society  and  Symphony 
Orchestra  Unite  in  "Chil- 
dren's Crusade." 


Mme.  Adelaide  Norwood's  Indisposi- 
tion—Her Great  Merits  on  Opera 
Stage. 


We  alluded  recently  to  Miss  Mary  Gar- 
den and  her  views  on  matrimony.  It 
,£  an  some  of  us  with  pride  to  lean* 


The  report  that  Mme.  Adelaide  Nor- 
wood's throat  was  affected  so  that  she 
was  unable  to  complete  her  engage- 
ment at  a  vaudeville  house  In  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  reminds    us    that  this 
singer  should  be  heard  again  In  grand 
opera.      Many  remember  her  admir- 
able performances  of    Leonora  and 
Alda  in  this  city.      Few    in  recent 
years  have  sung  the  Tower  scene  in 
"Travatore"  and  the  great  air  in  the 
Nile  scene  .with  a  finer    display  of 
technic  and  a  more  passionate  deliv- 
ery.   Mme.  Norwood  a  few  years  ago 
went  to  Germany  for  the  study  of 
German  opera.    She  was  engaged  by 
Henry  W.  Savage  to  take  the  part  of 
Mme.  Butterfly— there  were  four  or 
five  of  them— but  because  she  was  not 
alowed  to  impersonate  the  Japanese 
girl  the  night  of  the  first  performance 
jin  English  in  this  country  she  left  Mr 
[savage   and  there  was  sulking  and 
|  there  was  unpleasant  talk. 

Since  then  little  has  been  heard  of  her 
in  the  East.    Some  recall  the  fact  that 
in  her  vounger  years  she  played  the  cor- 
net    Practice  on  this   instrument  no 
doubt  aided  her  as  a  singer  in  control  of 
breath.    Riese    a  favorite  tenor  in  the 
eighties  at  the  Dresden  Opera  House, 
and  deservedly,  for  he  sang  like  an  ac- 
complished Italian,  began  his  musical 
career  as  a  trombone  player.  A  long  list , 
of  male  singers  could  be  made  who : 
began  as  players  of  orchestral  instru- 1 
ments  among  them  Dalmores,  De  Lucia  | 
and  Campanari.   The  last  named  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, and  when  at  that  time  he  talked  j 
of  abandoning  the  'cello  for  the  operatic 
stage    his  colleagues  were  inclined  to 
smile!  if  they  did  not  laugh  outright. 

Foreign  correspondents  of  American 
newspapers  are  careless  in  their  dis- 
patches about  American  singers  en- 
gaged in  German  or  other  continental 
opera  houses.  Gardner  Lamson,  for  in- 
stance, was  always  characterized  by 
them  as  a  tenor,  whereas  he  is  a  bass, 
j  a  "basso  cantante."  Mr.  Lamson,  by 
the  way.  who  lived  in  Boston  many 
years,  did  not  go  back  to  Germany  this 
season.  He  is  teaching  in  New  York. 
Clarence  Whitehill,  the  baritone,  was 
often  a  tenor  In  cablearams.    Now  we 


that  she  characterizes  the  American 
husband  as  the  best  in  the  world,  but— - 
"He  is  too  generous.  He  loves  a  prett> 
face;  he  lovesaccomplishments;  he  loves 
pretty  clothes  (which  he  has  provide^ 
and  he  idolizes  the  woman  of  his 
choice."  Curb  the  swelling  chest;  dim 
the  flashing  eye,  O  Mr.  Ferguson.  I •  or 
Miss  Garden  says  that  this  is  all  wrong. 
"He  should  see  before  he  steps.  A 
woman  without  ambition  does  not  know 
the  true  secret  of  life.  I  believe  In  ft 
woman  being  a  man.  By  that  I  mean 
that  she  should  take  a  man  s  Place  If 
she  wishes  to  dominate.  No  man  will 
now  consent  to  this.  Some  day  some 
man  will  permit  it.  and  then  he  will  see 
the  fruition  of  womanhood." 

This  is  entertaining,  but  vague.  What 
pray  is  the  fruition  of  womanhood? 
Som4  of  us  have  thought  it  was  de- 
scribed for  all  time  in  the  last  chaptei 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The.  woman 
that  really  dominates  never  allows  her 
husband  to  find  it  out.  He  thinks  he  s 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  own  house thus  s 
he  happpy,  and  tolerant  of  what  he  calls 
his  wife's  "whims." 

And  so  there  is  talk  of  producing  a 
grand  opera  in  English  at  the  Metro- 
politan   "Twilight,"   by  Arthur  Nevln. 
Mr!  Kevin  is  evidently  not  d  scouragKl 
by  the  failure  of  his  opera     Po la,  at 
!  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin  last 
|  soring     When    he    returned    to  New 
'  York  he  said,  as  it  was  reported,  that 
Wagnert  "Meistersinger"  had  the  same 
i  fafe  at  first.  The  hisses  on  the  night  of 
the  performance  and  the  fierce  attacks  of 
|  the  critics  did  not  seriously  disturb  him 
Was  not  "The  Barber  of  Seville    a  tail 

do«n  .on.e  to  .»«  in  ^ 

invited  to  maRe  one  o  nands,  so 

He  has  never  had la  S«n ™ °h  Harry 

he  visits  a  S«n«m'th0'/t1hnketch,  with 
Grattan,  the  writer  of  ^  ne 

SS^iS  S«  «s  use  and  £ 

havlor.    .Jl* 


By  FHILIP  HALE.  I 
Gabriel  Plerne's  "Children's  Crusade- 
was  performed  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall  at  the  second  concert  of  the  Cecilia 
Society  and  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra.   The  solo  singers  were  Mmes.; 
Kider-Kelsey,  Chapman  Goold  and  Dun- 
ton  Brown  and  Messrs.  Edmond  Clement 
and  Claude  Cunningham.  The  music  ot 
the  Four  Women  was  sung  by  Mrs. 
Rice.  Miss  Eaton.  Mrs.  Child  and  Mrs. 
Carter    There  was  a  chorus  of  children 
from  the  schools  of  Somerville  under 
the  training  of  S.'  Henry  Hadley.  Mal- 
colm Lang  was  the  organist.  The  per- 
formance was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fiedler. 

Plerne's  dramatic  legend  undoubtedly 
owes  Ita  popularity  to  the  pathos  of  the 
■uhlect.  The  crusading  children  are  not 
merely  described;  they  are  before  the 
andlenca;  they  sing  their  simple,  naive 
aongs  of  faith,  hope,  trust,  and  also  ter 
ror   The  best  of  Plerne's  music  is  given 
to  these  ohHdren.  In  any  adequate  per- 
io^jaaoe  the  success  of  the  work :  w:ll 
feVdue  to  their  voices.   When  they  are 
nit  singing,  the  Interest  flags  as  a  rule. 
There  are  some  fine  orchestral  pages 
2Sf  tte ^muslo  given  to  the  Narrator  w 
ineffective  at  times  tedious,  even  when 
«U  by  *  tenor  like  Mr.  Clement,  and 
STohfldren,  Alain  and  Allys,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  legend  are  sadly  sophis- 
tteateTso  far  as  their  musical  expres- 
•km  goes.  This  first  section,  by  the  way, 
the  weakest  portion  of  the  work 
There  is  little  true  dramatic  contrast 
between  the  children  ar oused  by  the 
voices  and  the  parents  that  would  hold 
them  back  from  the  mad  adventure 
Mrs  Kelsey  and  Mrs.  Goold  made  much 
oTthe  music  allotted  to  them.  This  can 
not  be  said  of  the  female  quartet,  for 
the  supernatural  exhortation  was  sung 
with  quavering  voices  as  though  the 
heavenly  counsellors  were  themselves  in 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ex- 

"Tht" remaining  sections  have  much 
more  character.  The  song  of  the  chil- 
dren as  they  Journey  on  the  highway  is 
charming,  and  the  whole  scene,  w.th 
!  its  solos  for  oboe,  fluit  and  violin 
1  to  the  most  musical  and  poetic  of  the 
work  These  solos  were  admirably 
played.  Mr.  Longy,  for  example,  sur- 
passed even  himself.  It  was  a  pity 
that  the  ending  was  marred  by  an  un- 
accountable accident,  but  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  not  disturbed. 

Just  as  Pierne  failed  to  express  the 
supernatural  In  the  opening  of  his 
legend  so  his  imagination  deserted  him 
when  he  was  called  on  to  set  music  to 
the  storv  of  the  star  that  followed  uhe 
Saviour  "and  fell  from  heaven  and  was 
drowned  in  the  sea  when  the  Saviour 
died  The  storm  scene  is  broadly  pic- 
torial and  the  introduction  of  the  "De 
riofundis  libera  nos"  is  impressive,  out 
the  final  choral  writing  is  merely 
scholastic  and  perfunctory-as  are  cer- 
tain choruses  that  precede. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  was  a 
very  good  one.  Mrs.  Rider  Kelsey  sang 
with  purity  of  tone  and  true  expression. 
She  often  gave  significance  to  that 
which  was  inherently  insignificant  by 
the  beauty  of  her  voice  and  art.  Mrs. 
Goold.  who  has  been  heard  here  befot 


Id  who  has  been  neara  n«e  ( 
in  this  legend,  sang  sympathetically. 
Mr.  dement  was  heard  here  for  the  first 
time  in  concert.  He  sang  in  English, 
and  his  distinct  enunciation  m  a  lan- 
guage foreign  to  him  might  well  be  a 
lesson  to  even  experienced  singers 
trained  in  English  from  their  youth  up. 
The  music  of  the  Narrator  is  unthank- 
ful, and  what  dramatic  force  it  had  last 
evening  was  imparted  to  it  by  the 
singer.  Unfortunately  for  the  full  dis- 
play of  Mr.  Clement's  art  and  senti- 
ment, there  are  no  truly  lyrical  passages 
in  the  part.  Mr.  Cunningham  also  had 
a  thankless  task.  : 

Mr  Hadley  is  to  be  congratulated 
heartily  on  the  results  obtained  by  the 
cMldren  under  his  training.  The  Cecilia 
chorus  sang  with  more  precise  attack 
and  greater  variety  of  expression  than 
at  the  first  concert.  The  orchestra  at 
?lm  ^needlessly  overpowered  the  voices 
but  on  the  whole  its  performance  was 
a  feature  of  the  concert.  There  was  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience. 

RECITAL  BYMRTpROCTOR. 

Well  Balanced  and  Well  Contrasted 
Program  Finely  Played. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
George  Proctor  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Fenway  Cour.. 
The  program   was   as  follow  Ba^h 
Gignc  and  SarabanJe  from  «th  En 
lish  suit©  Gavotte  en  Rondeau;  Uiop  n 
Sonata,  op.  35;  Brahms   Rhapsodic  in 
minor;  Rachmaninoff.  Sexenad.  .  SB*™ 
bati.   Toccata;   Debussy,    "Relicts  dan. 
I  I'eau,"  "Poissons  d'or":  Strausa-t     -  , 
Walt?,,  "Man  lebt  nur  einmal. 


•well  coutri«s»d  and  not  too  long.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  rind  Barn  repre- 
sented by  piano  pieces,  illustrative  Ml 
his  period,  Diteiesting  In  themselves 
—thus  the  Sarabanda  has  a  grace,  a 
tender  melancholy  and  a  repose  that 
the  great  Couperln  himself  might 
|  have  envied — and  not  misrepresented 
by  .«<!»«••  thunderous  transcription  of 
an  organ  toccata  or  fugue,  a  disar- 
rangement made  for  the  holiday  of 
a  virtuoso.  Mr.  Proctor  played  the 
Sarahande  with  fine  tonal  quality  and 
poetic  spirit.  He  gave  to  the  gavotte 
the  necessary  touch  of  formalism  and 
.precision.  Would  that  we  could  fre- 
quently hear  this  music  of  the  18th 
.century,  music  by  Bach  and  the 
'French  clavecinists.  and  played  In 
this  manner!  For  Mr.  Proctor  neither 
attempted  to  give  the  pieces  by  Bach  j 
undue  importance,  as  though  the  poor 
shivering  things  should  be  clothed  in  I 
modern  dress,  nor  did  he  fall  into  the  | 
error  of  presenting  Bach,  the  roman- 
ticist, as  sternly  academic. 
I  I  have  dwelt  on  Mr.  Proctor's  per- 
formance of  this  music  because  the 
talent,  or  genius,  of  a  pianist  is  often 
moie  clearly  revealed  by  his  treatment 
of  pieces  considered  by  many  as  of 
slight  InhererN,  value  than  by  his  read- 
ing of  a  sonata  or  a  rhapsody  when 
speed,  power  and  certain  Jove-like 
authority,  real  or  assumed,  maKe  an  i 
immediate  impression  on  a  miscellan- 
eous audience. 

•*Mr  Proctor's  appreciation  of  various 
Styles  and  sentiments  was  shown  in  his 
performance  of  the  other  pieces  on  the 
program  His  interpretation  of  Chopin's 
Sonata  wit!)  the  Funeral  March  had 
been  thoughtfully  considered.  Tht  read- 
ing was  an  individual  one.  The  sonata 
wag  played  as  the  pianist  felt  the  music 
Bet  as  others  say  it  should  be  felt. 
Jtn  the  middle  section  of  the  scherzo— 
Where  Mr.  de  Pachmann  makes  a  won- 
fteflul  effect  wilh  the  recurring  iuter- 


sents  instinct— the  palpitating  pulse  eT 
nature,  strong  in  herself  but  socially 
eachaitfed.  She  loves  another  man  and 
begs  her  husband  to  grant  divorce.  He 
refuses,  not  because  he  loves  hert  for 
he  admits  that  their  hate  is  mutual'  but 
because,  as  he  declares,  "It  Is  his  right." 
Then  in  two  Intensely  dramatic  acts 
Hervieu  shows  the  inevitable  triumph 
of  nature  and  the  consequent  suffering 
of  both  husband  and  wife. 

The  drama  throbs  with  a  dramatic 
force  born  of  Hervieu's  firm  grasp  of 
his  subject  and  a  wonderful  skill  In 
technique. 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  enthusiasm,  her 
faith  in  the  play,  gave  her  reading  a 
sincerity  and  simplicity  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly convincing.  Her  mind  took 
an  eager  hold  on  the  narrow,  implacable 
husband  and  her  impersonation  was 
clear-cut,  consistent  and  well  main- 
tained. 

Invitations    to    attend    Mrs.  Went- 
worth's reading  were  sent  to  members 
of  the  Legislature,  before  whom  a  bill  J 
barring  divorce  in  the  state  of  Massa-  j 
chusetts  is  being  pressed. 

BOSTON  DEARS 


Paht  of  a  Too  Long  Program 
of  16th  Rehearsal  of  the 


mediate  measures  between  the  strophes 
Of  the  melody  by  ineffable  beauty  of 
tonal  diminution— Mr.  Proctor  procured 
another  effect  that  was  far  removed 
from  that  of  a  commonplace  interlude, 
of  measures  intended  only  to  give  the 
singer  breath.  The  first  movement  was 
played  in  the  heroic  manner.  In  the 
Funeral  Maroh  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  boisterous  and  spectacular 
lamentation,  and  the  famous  air  of  the 
trio  was  sung  with  admirable  simplicity. 
The  Finale,  one  of  the  mMt  wonderful 
pages  In  the  literature  of  the  piano, 
was  maintained  "sotto  voce"  through- 
out, and  there  was  the  thought  of  De 
Qulncey's  wind  "that  might  have  swept 
the  fields  of  mortality  for  a  thousand 
oenturies."  We  have  all  hear*  this 
Finale  when  It  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  tone-picture  of  a  storm  at  sea. 
All  In  all,  this  performance  of  the 
sonata  was  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  Rhapsody  by  Brahms  might  have 
been  played  In  a  more  demoniacal  spirit. 
There  was  a  brilliant  performance  of 
Sgambatl's  Toccata  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  Strauss's  waits.  The  two 
pieces  by  Debussy,  and  they  were 
among  the  best  of  his  compositions  for 
the  piano,  were  treated  in  an  exquis- 
itely Impressionistic  manner.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor added  a  little  known  Rigaudon  by 
MacDowell  to  the  program  In  answer 
to  the  demand  of  an  audience  which, 
deeply  Interested  throughout,  showed 
frequently  Its  appreciation. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  now  a  style  that  Is 
his  own.  Its  chief  qualities  are  lucid- 
ity, proportion  and  what  might  be 
tailed  poetic  sanity.  It  Is  free  from 
exaggeration  and  sentlmentallsm.  The 
Intelligence  displayed  Is  not  merely 
pedagogic  There  is  warmth,  there  Is 
■lastlelty,  and,  when  there  Is  a  call 
lor  It,  there  Is  passion.  His  perform- 
ance is  characterised]  by  purity  of 
taste.  And  Mr.  Proctor  can  be  bril- 
liant when  a  composer  writes  brll- 
feantly.  Brilliance  Is  as  sounding  rived"  from 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  when  there  Mellsande  " 
Is  no  thought  behind  it.  when  there 
Is  no  controlling  mind;  and  in  these 
Bays  when  technic  Is  made  easy,  even 
tor  the  rich,  it  is  so  easy  to  be  bril- 
liant— and  nothing  else! 


Symphony  Orchestra. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  16th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
Fiedler  conducted.  Mr.  Busonl  was  the 
pianist.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Prelude  to  "Loh»ngrln"  •».,,.  .Wagner 

"Don  Quixote":-  Fantastic  Variations.. 

Arson 

Concerto  No.  3.  C  minor,  for  piano...-. 

Beethoven 
Extracts  from  the  Suit?  from  the  mu- 
sic to  Gozzl's  "Turandot"  Busonl 

Only  four  of  the  eight  movement." 
from  Busoni's  suite  was  played,  and 
yet  the  concert  was  too  long.  Toe 
prelude  to  "Lohengrin,"  beautiful  as 
it  is.  might  well  have  been  omitted. 
Busoni's  music  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  and  It  would  only 
have  been  fair  to  him  If  the  whole 
suite,  with  Its  contrasts,  had  been 
heard.  As  It  was,  marches  succeeded 
each  other,  and  as  all  the  music  was 
necessarily  exotic  In  character,  the 
monotony  of  the  march  movement 
was  without  rollef.  The  "Nocturnal 
Waits,"  "Dance  and  Song,"  "In  the 
Women's  Apartments"  and  the  march, 
"Altoum,"  were  not  played. 

This  music  wus  written  by  Mr.  Busoni 
for  Goxzi's  dramatic  fable  "Turandot." 
known  to  some  through  Schiller's  Ver- 
sion, a  "tragt-eomlo  fairy  tale." 

The  story  Is  of  a  beautiful  ami 
haughty  princess  In  China,  who  did  not 
wish  to  wed,  and  so  her  suitors  wer? 
given  three  riddles  to  guess.    Many  thus 


mariner.  He  let  It  spea.^  in  its  own 
way,  with  Its  archaisms,  its  old  for- 
mulas. When  the  language  of  Mozart 
was  heard  in  Beethoven's  music;  the 
pianist  was  Mozartlan  In  the  interpre- 
tation. There  are  a  few  passages  in 
the  concerto  that  hint  at  the  greater 
Beethoven,  as  in  the  coda  of  the  first 
movement  and  in  the  still  effective 
and  at  that  time  surprising  enhar- 
monic change  In  the  finale.  These  pas- 
sages were  brought  out  by  Mr.  Busonl 
unostentatiously,  but  In  memorable 
fashion.  The  most  salient  feature  of 
his  performance  was  the  brilliance  of 
the  last  movement. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  "Don 
Quixote"  again,  for  it  contains  some  of 
1  Strauss's  noblest  and  Inspired  music. 
(There  are  few  more  eloquent  pages  than 
those  in  which  Don  Quixote  is  supposed 
to  reason  concerning  the  ideal  and  those 
that  portray  his  death.  These  pages  are 
lenough  to  put  Strauss  with  the  immor- 
tals. Yet  there  are  some  who  Ignore 
this  music  snd  dilate  on  the  "absurdity" 
lof  Imitating  sheep  and  employing  a 
I  wind  machine.  They  seek  for  eccon- 
'tricity  and  that  which  is  bizarre  and 
have  no  ears  for  the  strains  of  solemn 
land  pathetic  beauty. 

The  performance  was  on  the  whole 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  sea- 
Ison.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fiedler  was  occasion- 
ally didactic  in  his  interpretation,  as 
though  he  wished  to  explain  this  or  that 
variation  to  the  audience,  but  in  view 
of  the  genera!  and  great  merit  of  the 
iperformanoe  this  objection  might  well 
I  be  considered  hypercritical. 

Mr.  Warnke's  Interpretation  of  the 
violoncello  part  was  masterly  in  every 
way.  The -technical  difficulties  were 
surmounted  with  ease;  the  tone  was 
varied  and  beautiful;  the  different 
sentiments  were  fitly  expressed,  and 
the  music  of  the  death  scene  was 
played  with  true  emotion.  Mr.  Ferlr 
In  tone  and  Interpretation  stood  side 
by  side  with  Mr.  Warnke,  and  the 
orchestra  played  magnificently.  Y 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  of  the  rehearsal  and  con- 
cert March  3  and  4  will  be  as  follows: 
Mandl,  Overture  to  a  Oascon  Comedy 
fflrBttlme  here);  Sibelius,  "The  Swan  of 
Tuomela"  (first  time  here);  Berlioz. 
"Chtlde  Harold"  Symphony;  Weber, 
overture  to  "Euryanthe."  Mme.  Kirkby 
Lunn  will  sing  an  aria  and  a  group  of 
songs. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Gaudenri  Sings  Here  for  First 
Time  in  Puccini's  "Tosca." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

'•TofcflT?Nv?P?,R  V  H°USE-Pucc.nl'S 
iosca.      Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

Marin  rw=?  il'' Mme.  Mel<« 
Baron.  «       I   Mr'  tiaudensl 

aZ~Z7  nrXlrti' '   M'  Baklanoft 

I!  Sairo»"i  Mr.  portal 

Knoiettn    tt  °  Mr.  Tavecchla 

MriAi-roni *«*••••,.•  Mr.  Otaeconn 

t-n  <>.^/  '  i'  *     *••*  Mr.  Pulclnl 

SBSE*-"  ^J*sszz 

t—  _         "  Mlm  Fisher 

The  performance  of  "Tosca"  last 
evening  was  one  of  the  best  this  sea- 
son. Mme.  Carmen  Mells  acted  the 
tragic  scenes  with  even  more  than  her 
customary  Intensity  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  finer  sense  of  reserve 
than  she  has  sometimes  shown  She 
was  often  effective  by  facial  play 
In  previous  performances  she 
solely 


when 
relied 


on    gesticulation.  Her 

lost  their  heads,  but  at  last  the  Oedipus  first  scene  was  charming  in  the  xe- 
appeared.    Mr.  Busoni  has  said  that  the  |  presslon  of  coquetry 


STRONG  PLEA  FOR  DIVORCE. 

nrs.  Marion  'Craiq  Wentworth  Reads 
Paul  Hervieu's  "Enchained."  i 

For  the  last  of  her  readings  in  Steln- 


Hal! 


Ivleu's  "Li 
S  pnwerf n 
Vorce 

[Herv 
sit  v 


sterday    afternoon,  Mrs. 
;  Wentworth  gave  "En- 
Tanslatlon  of  Paul  Her- 
■enallles."   The  drama  is 
1  plea  for  the  granting  of  dl- 
nds   of  Incompatability. 
the  psychological  neces- 
^-not  the  social  or  eco- 
ixaeter  drawing  of  hus- 
the  brute  nor  the  beast; 
o  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
Iami8  for  anything,  who 
othing,  who  is  nothing— 
f  husband— the  absolute 

Maintains  that  inability 
Fundamental  ground  for 
out  of  that  must  come 
pjkarent  and  seemingly 
'lis  that  are  social  or 
plea  is  not  sentimental 
is,  shows  In  a  simple, 
powerful  story  the  in- 
"JWt  and  outcome  of 


themes  of  his  score  are  borrowed  from 
oriental  melodies,  and 'he  therefore  be- 
lieves that  he  has  Improved  upon  "con- 
ventional theatrical  orientalism." 

Music  that  Is  composed  for  the  theatre 
often  loses  half  Its  effect  when  played 
In  a  concert  hnll.  This  Is  true  even  of 
Bizet's  suites  taken  from  the  music  to 
L'Arleslenne"  and  of  Faure's  suite,  de- 
hls  ^nusle  to  "Pelleas  and 
It  may  ho  said  of  Busoni's 
music,  heard  yesterday,  that  It  is  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  Its  entertaining  In- 
strumentation and  Its  oriental  atmos- 
phere. This  music  might  Justly  be  called 
amusing.  It  was  a  mistake  to  produce 
It  when  "Don  hulxote."  a  aeries  of  va- 
riations, was  Awed  at  the  same  con- 
cert; but  the  composer  was  present  as 
the  soloist  and  the  opportunity  to  pay 
him  a  compliment  was  therefore  not 
neglected.  It  might  be  well  before  the 
season  closes  to  perform  the  whole 
suite.  Yesterday  Mr.  Busonl  was  called 
out  after  the  "Turkish  finale"  and 
warmly  applauded. 

He  had  already  given  pleasure  by  his 
performance  of  Beethoven's  concerto  In 
C  minor,  which  had  not  been  played 


,  caprlolousness, 
unreasonable  and  unreasoning  Jeal- 
ousy. Her  confession  of  love  by  hep 
mute  surrender  and  her  passionate 
embrace  was  only  one  feature  of  many 
that  made  her  Impersonation  memor- 
able. In  the  seoond  act  she  played 
In  tragic,  not  merely  melodramatic 
vein. 

She  was  in  fine  voice  and  sang  fer- 
vently. Radiantly  beautiful,  she  wa» 
a  constant  delight  to  the  eye.  and 
there  were  moments  that  will  haunt 
the  memory,  as  when  she  stood 
against  the  door  of  the  torturt  cham- 
ber, sat  crushed  by  weight  of  woe 
after  the  forced  departure  of  Mario, 
or  In  the  dim  chamber,  alone  with  the 
dead,  bore  the  candles  aloft,  with  face 
of  frozen  horror,  yet  moved 
the  solemn  rite. 

Mr.  Baklanoff's  conception  of  his 
part  is  more  vivid  and  striking  with 
6aoh  performance.  At  first  his  Imper- 
sonation, naturally,  seemed  experi- 
mental, it  Is  now  determined  and 
authoritative.  The  sensualist  is  more 
clearly  revealed.  There  Is  greater 
variety  in  detail,  and  It  is  Illustrative 
of  character.    The  sudden  changes  in 


to  pay 


here  for  many  years  in  any  important .  Scarpla's  temper  are  more  clearlv  de- 
concert.  The  concerto  Is  a  favorite  with  (  fined.  He  might  be  more  slriistec 
some  European  p  anlsu  possibly  on  ac- .  through  courtesy  In  his  first  scene 
count  of  the  finale,  which  is  delightful  with  Florla,  and  in  the  second  act 
from  beginning  to  end  as  an  example  there  were  moments  when  he  relied 
of  Beethoven  in  light  and  playful  mood,    too  much  on  sheer  volume  of  tone  to 


showing  a  gaiety  that  Is  at  once  con 
taglous.  Mr.  Busoni's  performance  of 
the  first  two  movements  was  character- 
ized by  fluency,  a  fine  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  a  faultless  and  highly  polished 


make  his  effects. 

Mr.  Baklanoft,  fortunately  for  audi- 
ences at  the  Boston  Opera  House  and, 
for  himself,  Is  not  a  man  who  stands 
till,  content  with    the  applause,  and 


mechanism  rather  than  by  warmth  and  does  not  try  to  perfect  a  part.   There  is 


spontaneity.  Yet  It  should  be  remem 
bared  that  only  th©  middle  movement 
calls  for  any  marked  expression  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  sentiment  of  this  Largo 
Is  contemplative,  not  deeply  emotional 
or  passionate. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  was 
a  fine  exhibition  of  highly  developed 
land  well  controlled  technic.  Yet  there 
|  la  this  to  be  said:  Mr.  Busonl  did  not 
attempt  to  modernize  the  music  !n  any 


always,  In  his  mind,  something  to  ba 
added;  there  is  something  that  might  ba 
made  less  prominent  o:-  even  omitted  fop 
the  sake  of  the  general  effect.  Thus, 
through  self-criticism,  his  art  grows 
riper  day  by  day.  y  \ 

Mr.  Gaudenzl  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston,  and  made  a  .favorable  impres- 
sion. His  voice  has  agreeable  qualities. 
It  lends  itself  easily  to  lyrical  senti- 
ment, and  the  upper  tones  are  brilliant. 


1  There  " were  times"  when  the  deliver!] 
I  might  have  been  freer  and  less  throaSffl 
|  especially  at  the  beginning,  when  thi: 
singer  was  evidently  nervous.  Mr.  <;au- 
denzl  wa6  unaffected  and  manly  in  his) 
action,  and  showed  dramatic  force  in  his 
exultation  over  the  news  from  the  battle- 
field. It  will  be  fairer  to  Judge  him, 
however,  frcm  more  than  one  perform- 
ance. 

The  minor  parts  were  well  taken,  and 
the  handsome  stage  settings,  as  ever, 
excited  admiration.  The  finale  of  the 
first  act  was  again  impressive.  Mr. 
Moranzonl  conducted  In  a  fiery  manner, 
and  there  were  times  when  his  enthu- 
siasm was  injurious  to  the  singers. 

The  operas  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Haensel  und  Gretel"  and  "L'Knfant 
Prodigue."  This  evening  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West''  will  be  performed 
with  Mme.  Melis  and  Messrs.  Constan- 
i  tino  and  Polese. 

Mme.  Llpkowska  will  take  the  part  of 
Manon  in  Massenet's  opera  next  Mon- 
day night.  On  Wednesday  night  Puc- 
cini's "Manon  Lescaut"  will  be  pro- 
duced with  Mme.  Mells  and  Mr.  Bassl 
as  the  lovers. 
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PEOPLE  FLOCK  TO 
HEAR  "II  GIRL" 

!  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  was 
presented  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
last  night  for  the  first  time  at  popular 
prices,  and  this  fact  brought  the  largest 
audience  ever  recorded  at  this  house. 

All  the  regular  seats,  to  the  number  of 
2741,  in  addition  .to  two  extra  seats  in 
every  box,  had  been  sold  out  before  the 
doors  opened  and  when  the  hour  for 
opening  came  the  "standing  room  only- 
sign  went  up  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  house. 

By  the  time  the  curtain  went  up  the 
last  available  standing  space  had  been 
sold.  The  doors  had  to  be  closed  with  \ 
more  than  600  still  seeking  admittance  i 
It  was  given  out  after  the  performance 
that  more  than  3100  heard  the  opera.  As  so 
large  a  number  had  to  be  denied,  it  Is 
possible  that  another  performance  at 
popular  prices  may  be  given. 

The  opera  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Conti.  The  cast  was  the  same  as  be- 
fore, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Polese, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  sheriff.  It  is 
not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  speak 
;of  Mme.  Carmen  Metis's  remarkable  im- 
| personation  of  Minnie,  of  Mr.  Constan- 
tino as  Johnson,  or  of  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  performance  and  the 
striking  stage  settings. 

The  opera  performed  in  the  afternoon 
.was  Humperdinck's  "Haensel  und  Gretel." 
Mr.  Goodrich  conducted  and  the  cast 
'was  is  before.  Miss  Mattfeld  as  Haen- 
sel ;  Miss  Alten,  Gretel ;  Miss  Wickham, 
the  Mother,  and  Mr.  Gortlz,  the  Father ; 
Mme.  Claessens,  the  Witch ;  Miss  Swartz 
and  Miss  Bernlce  Fisher,  the  Sandman 
and  tli?  Dewman  respectively. 

The  performance  gave  great  pleasure 
to  a  large  audience.  It  Is  hard  to  think 
of  any  one  except  Miss  Alten  as  Gretel, 
and  Miss  Mattfeld  Is  a  delightful  boy. 
And  who  could  play  and  sing  the  part 
of  Peter  better  than  Mr.  Goritz?  It  Is 
a  pity  that  this  admirable  artist  does 
not  visit  Boston  frequently.  Mr.  Good- 
rich is  thoroughly  at  home  in  this 
opera,  and  he  conducts  It  with  a  fine 
sense  of  proportion  and  musical  taste. 

This  performance  was  preceded  by- 
one  of  Debussy's  cantata  In  operatic 
form.  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  conducted 
by  Mr.  Caplet,  with  Miss  Nielsen  as 
Lla,  Mr.  Lassalle  as  Azael  and  Mr. 
Blanchart.as  Simeon. 

The  performances  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  this  week  will  be  of 
unusual  interest.  To  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  many,  Mme.  Llpkowska  will 
take  the  part  of  Manon  In  Massenet's 
opera  on  Monday  nlgl.t.  The  part  Is 
eminently  suited  to  her  voice,  tem-y 
perament  and  physique.  Mr.  Clement 
will  again  be  heard  as  Des  Grieux.  a, 
part  in  which  his  rare  art  Is  fully' 
displayed. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  Puccini's  "Ma- 
non Lescaut"  will  be  produced  for  the^- 
flrst  time  at  this  opera  house.  The 
opera  has  been  performed  only  once  in 
Boston,  when  Mme;  Cavalier!  and 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Scotti  were  in  the 
cast.  On  Wednesday  night  Mme.  Car- 
men Melis  will  take  the  part  of  Manon. 
to  which  she  is  as  well  suited  by  na- 
ture and  art  as  Mme.  Llpkowska  Is  to 
the  Manon  of  the  French  composer.  Mr. 
I  Caruso  has  not  sung  for  some  time  in 
New  York,  on  account  of  his  throat. 

Amodeo  Basal  will  make  his  fK-st 
appearance  here  as  Des  Grieux,  and  ' 
he  will  take  the  part  for  the  first 
time  In  this  country,  although  it  !>. 
one  of  his  favorites.  At  the  Scala  In 
Milan  he  appeared  two  years  ago  In 
10  or  12  performances  of  Puccini's 
opera,  and  he  has  often  impersonated 
Des  Grieux  in  cities  of  South  America. 
While  he  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Manhattan  opera  company,  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  appear  in  "Manon 
Lescaut,"    for   Mr.    Hammersteln  had 
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Sot  secured  the  right  to  produce  Puc- 
cini's opera,  but  In  "Alda."  "Pagliao- 
el."  "Rlgoletto,"  "Andrea  Chenlar" 
and  "Siberia"  he  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  New  York  public.  Re- 
turning to  America  after  Italian  en- 
gagements, he  has  been  singing  In 
Chicago  In  "Alda."  "Tosca,"  "Madamn 
Butterfly"  and  "La  Boheme,"  and  ha 
al*o  was  the  first  Dick  Johnson  In  the) 
production  of  "The  Girl  of  the  West". 
In  that  city.  He  Is  a  Florentine,  and 
Jt  was  In  Florence  that  he  made  his 
nrst  operatic  appearance  as  the  Duke 
In  "Rlgoletto."  His  home  Is  on  an  es-, 
tate  near  Florence,  although  he  has  a| 
house  In  the  city  and  one  at  Rlcclone 
by  the  sea. 

On  Friday  night  Mine.  Destlnn  and 
Mr.  Amato  will  appear  respectively  as 
Minnie  and  the  Sheriff  In  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  they  created  these  parts  at 
the  Metropolitan,  .and  won  the  unstinted 
praise  of  the  composer,  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  critics. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Delibes's 
"Lakme"  will  be  revived.  Mme.  Llp- 
kowska  will  again  take  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  Mr.  Clemont  should  be  an  ad- 
mirable Gerard.  Some  may  remember 
Ravelli  when  Mme.  Pattl  was  the  priest's: 
daughter,  in  Mechanics'  building.  De- 
Hbes'  music  will  give  Mr.  Clement  ample 
opportunity  to  show  his  skill.  Mr. 
Rothier.  who  made  a  favorable  impres-! 
sion  here  as  Mephlstopheles,  will  be  the 
•'rlest.  and  Mr.  Caplet  will  conduct. 

The  opera  on  Saturday  evening  will 
1  be   Puccini's   "Boheme,"   with  Mmes; 
Nielsen  and  Dereyne  and  Messrs.  Con- 
stantino, Polese,  Mardones  and  Pui- 
clni. 


Wrmeri.  r        "Common*"  M  lh0  F'rench 
the  fern,  ^    ^  Revolution. 

The  Pin-  t-c  "Fourth  estate"  ap- 
,>JS!nrt  In  F.:iglish  literature  before 
•arUlc  used  it.  Henry  Fielding  ap- 
Xd  It  in   1752  to  ••that>very>large 

Sh.-  Elu,oh«r«eter.««d  Cobbctt 
M  "a  kind  of  fourth  estate  In  the  politics 
*t  this  -niuuvr  and  Carlyle  himself 
„  h.s-Ftc.ch  Involution  spoke  of 
"a  Fourth  Kstato  of  Able  baiters 
Ht.-r  Sir  H  Lytton  Bulwrr  described 
"  [-I  Times  at  a  certain  per  od 
constituting  a   rourth  «»»t0  ot  lh0 

^Tho'  Plot  of  this  drama  has  been  de- 
.J.oed  In  The  Herald.    The  story  is 

XTtJf  1,  VePo  t  rUSwho  V?  dented 
h     crookedness  and  been  made  man- 
aging editor,  and   the  owner  of  the 
newspaper  who  is  finally  unwilling  to 
r.ubllsh  nhe  exposing  article  because 
U  famil     has  social  ambitions.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  managing: 
editor  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  I 
the  judge   and  as  the  newspaper 
going  to  press  she  appears   in  the 
combing  room  and  pleads  for  her 
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tate"  a  composing  room  is  seen  at  tne 
hour  of  going  to  press. 


Arthur  Bourchier,  lecturing  recently 
at  Oxford  on  the  British  theatre,  said 
that  It  was  taking  itself  less  seriously 
than  it  used  to,  and  asked:  "Why 
should  it  do  otherwise?  The  public  want 
frivolity  and  the  manager  must  give 
them  what  they  want.  And,  moreover, 
the  public  work  so  very  hard  during 
the  day  that,  after  all.  It  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  want  to  be  amused 
when  they  go  to  the  playhouse,  and  not 
to  be  set  thinking." 

This  has  been  said  before,  not  only  in 
|  Oxford  and  London,  but  in  Boston  and  | 
New  York.   It  may  account  for  "The 
Chinese  Honeymoon"  running  for  over 
1000  performances  in  London  and  Mme. 
Diise  playing  there  to  half  empty  houses 
—but  the  fact  that  her  plays  are  In  a 
foreign  language  must  be  taken  Into 
consideration.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
is  not  at  all  sure  that  the  British  thea- 
tre is  so  frivilous  as  Mr.  Bourchier  sug- 
gests "or  that  the  British  public  are  by 
any  means  so  eager  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  level  of  the  Idiot  in  order 
to  be  happv  in  a  theatre."    It  cites  the 
long  run  of  "Henry  VIII."    "The  Blue 
Bird"  has  been  played  over  100  times  at 
the  Haymarket,    The  visiting  Manches- 
ter Repertory  Theatre  drew  large  audi- 
ences   with    "The    Critic"    and  ~The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  Tne 
rnwrltten  Law"  has  had  about  100  per- 
formances. ...     '  ,*"("- 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  a 
more    accurate  statement    of  the  case 
would  be  that  the  playgoer  of  today 
■  does  not  want  to  be  bored  by  ineptitude 
or  shocked  bv  mere  ugly  realism.  He 
does  not  want  either  merely  mechanical 
humor  or  photography  of  the  morbid. 
Produce  a   serious  play,   written  ana 
acted  with  power,  and  salted  with  wit, 
and  London  playgoers  will  crowd  to  see 
It  'or  months  at  a  stretch,  as  they  lately 
crowded  to  see  'His  House  in  Order  at 
the  St  James."   Sir  Herbert  Tree  pon- 
dering the  sort  of  play  best  suited  to 
?S    coronation    season;    decided    on  a 
series  of  Shakespearian  revivals.  The 
;    great  and  crying  need  of  the  London 
I    Ere.  according  to  the  journal  quo  ted. 
is  not  an  intelligent  public,  not  better 
nlavs    but  a  great  actor.    "Though  we 
may  not  have  a  great  actor  however, 
we  are  a  great  deal  better  off  than  v-e 
'    ZlrZ  in  thf days  of  Irving-s  first  spring- 
•          into  fame.  Were  Samuel  Phelps  In- 
to! now  it  would  not  be  as  an  exile  at 
,  idler's  Wells  that  he  would  be  giving 
us  his  Wolsey  and  his  Sir  Pertmax.  . 


The  drama.  "The  Fourth  ^tate/^  by 
Joseph  Medlll  Patterson  and  Harriet 
Ford  will  be  produced  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  tomorrow  night.  The  play  bears 
this  motto,  a  sentence  of  Carlyle^ 
••Burke  said  there  were  three  estates  in 
Parliament,  but  in  the  Reporters  Ga l- 
lery  yonder,  there  sat  a  Fourth  Estate, 
more  important  far  than  they  all. 

Carlyle  thus  quoted  Burke,  but  did 
Burke  ever  make  the  remark?  No  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  confirm  Carlyle  s 
statement  It  has  been  said  that 
Brougham  used  the  phrase  in  the  House 
Of  Commoms  in  1S23  or  1S24,  and  it  was 
then  regarded  as  original. 

T  ip  phrase  "the  three  estates  of  the 
reblrP"_tre  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Housr  of  Commons — has  been 
['  criticised  as  a  misapplication.  In  Eng- 
r-Und  the  "estates"  as  represented  in 
Lparllament  were  originally  the  Clergy, 
KBarons  and  Knights,  and  thirdly  the 
HCommons.  The  final  arrangement  was: 
a  Spiritual.  Lords  Temporal,  Com- 
i     The  phrase  "third  estate"  was 


••The  Spendthrift."  by  Porter  Emerson 
Browne  which  will  be  brought  out  at 
?he  Iloll's  Street  Theatre  tomorrow 
ni-ht  was  produced  in  New  York  about 
a  vear  ago  The  motive  of  the  play  is 
domestic"  extravagance  A f  woman  is 
reckless  in  her  way  of  life  and  does 
not  car.  whether  her  husband  «  a* e 
to  pav  the  bills.  He  labors  with  her, 
but  she  can  not.  or  will  not,  understand 
the  necessity  of  economy.  He  becomes 
a  bankrupt;  then,  thinking  to  help  him. 
sue  borrows  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  a  man  whom  she  has  met  in  so- 
<ietv  "a  gentleman  villain  in  an  im- 
maculate evening  dress."  Her  husband 
hears  of  the  transaction  and  compels  her 
to  summon  the  lender  to  her  bedroom 
at  midnight  that  he  may  then  deter- 
mine whether  his  suspicions  are  well 

°F.dmund  Breese,  who  takes  the  part  of 
the  husband,  is  well  and  favorably 
known  here;  but  Thais  Magrane  will 
•play  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  Ac- 
cording to  a  biographical  sketch  of  her, 
she  was  born  in  Chicago,  but  began 
acting  at  Koerner's  Garden  in  St.  Louis. 
Ktfr  a  season  she  became  a  member 
of  the  company  that  supported  Mane 
Doro  in  "Naughty  Anthony."  Miss  Ma- 
crane  was  for  several  years  with  Joseph 
llaworth's  company.  She  went  back  to 
Chicago  to  be  the  leading  woman  of  the 
College  Theatre  Stock  Company.  Her 
success  was  marked  and  led  to  engage- 
ments as  leading  woman  in  stock  com- 
panies in  Providence,  New  Orleans  and 
finally  Los  Angeles,  where  she  was  en- 
gaged for  the  part  of  the  wife  in  "The 
Spendthrift."   

Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  who  will  "illus- 
trate" by  her  dancing  two  gavottes  and 
a  jig  of  Bach  next  Thursday  night  in 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  will  also  dance 
to  Wagnerian  music :  The  Dance  of  the 
Flower  Maidens;  the  Bacchanale  from 
-Tannhaeussr"  and  the  Dance  of  the 
apprentices  from  "The  Mastersmgers  of 
'Nuremberg."  A  rather  passionate  press 
T^ent  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  | 
Bacchanale  prepared  for  the  Perform- 
ance at  the  Paris  Opera  House  in  1861 
had  never  realized  the  wish  of  the  com- 
poser and  has  never  been  an  ideal  one 
at'  Bayreuth.  Miss  Duncan,  we  are  led 
•  to  infer,  will  show  us  how  this  Bac- 
chanale should  be  danced. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  Warner? 
"Tannhaeuser"  was  produced  at  Dres- 
den in  1845.  The  eccentric  Princess  ot 
Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a 
"personal  favor  that  Wagner  s  opera 
should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Pa us 
Oncra  House.  She  was  a  restless,  witty, 
darln-  woman.  It  was  she  that  took  up 
the  dressmaker  Worth  who  had  set  up 
his  own  shop  in  Paris  in  1858  She  saw 
that  he  was  able  to  rectify  'and  interpret 
nature  by  his  artistic  skill.  Aurel.en 
Scholl  had  characterized  him  as  the 
faun  Of  the  toilet,"  but  thanks  to  the 
patronage  of  the  princess  this  English, 
inan   Worth   became  the    autocrat  of 

t3The  princess,  was  not  handsome.  *he 


would  unger  the  Jockey  Clob,  but  ho 
Introduced  a  long  choregriiphlo  scene  In 
the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene 
between    Venus -and  Tannhaeuser.  and 

shortened  the  overture  .by  cutting  out 
the  return  ot  the  Pilgrims  theme  and 
making  the  overture  lead  directly  into 
the  Bacchanale.  He  was  pot  satisfied 
with  the  first  scene  as  given  In  Ger- 
many and  he  wrote  to  Liszt  in  BBOf-  I 
an.  rewriting  with  much  pleasure -tie 
irdeat  Venus  scone,  and  intend  that  It 
shall  be  much  improved  thereby.  The 
ballet  scene,  also,  will  he  wholly  now  in 
Accordance  with  a  more  elaborate  plan 
Which  I  have  made  for  It." 

The  ballet,  however,  was  not  per- 
formed as  Wagner  conceived  It  The 
ballet  master  of  the  »'ari«  Ope  a 
House  in  1SC1  was  Petipa  He  gaxe 
in  1895  interesting  details  conce  n 
ng  Wagner',  wishes  and  behavior. 
The  composer  played  to  him  In  a  furl 
ous  manner  the  mush-  of  the  scenes 
and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of 
measures  affected  by  each  phrase  of 
the  Bacchanale.  Petipa  remarked 
"Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he 
was  by  no  means  easy.  What  a 
devil  of  a  fellow  he  was!" 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his 
old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner  wished 
a  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous 
ardor  The  ballet  master  went  as 
far  in  this  respect  ~s  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  Opera  would  al- 
low He  did  not  put  on  the  stage 
two  tableaux  vivants  at  the  end  of 
the  Bacchanale.  "The  Rape  of  Euro- 
pa"  and  "Leda  and  the  Swan.  al- 
though they  were  considered  TO 
spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet  girls 
these  groups  were- to  he  formed  of 
artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cam- 
hon  made  sketches  of  the  mythologi- 
cal scenes.  These  were  photographed 
and  put  on  glass,  to  be  reproduced  at 
the  performance.  -  The  proofs  are 
still  in  the  archives  of  the  Opera,  but 
they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa 
for  his  squeamishness.  Gasperini  wrote: 
"Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  ar- 
ranged bv  M.  Petipa  does  not  respond 
to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  the  nymphs 
of  the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance 
of  knowing  why  they  are.  in  the  Venus- 
berg  and  thev  dance  there  with  as  much 
dignity  as  though  they  were  In  -hej 
•Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,'  the  delight  of 
'Moorish  Kings.,  "  And  in  another  arti. 
cle  Gasperini  commented  bitterly  on  tnis 
"glacial"  performance,  this  "orgy  at  a 
young  ladies'  boarding  school." 


Knew  it  and  jested  about  It    bu  with 
her  thin  figure,  iregular  face   thick  1  PS, 
sparkling  .yes.  nose  that  had  a  sudden 
bend,  she  had  an  aristocratic  bearing. 
!  Her  activity  was  such  that  Brlollet  said 
of  her:    "There  are  not  only  Ley  den 
l?ars     there's    Mme.    de  Metternlch. 
1  There  was  much  music  at  her  palace  in 
the  rue  de  Varennes,  and  the  prince 
himself  was  a  virtuoso.    It  was  in  this 
paTace   that  the    scheme   to  produce 
"Tannhaeuser"  was  hatched.  As  some 
one  said  the  night  of  the  performance. 
"Tbe  Austrlans  evidently  seek  revenge 
for  Solferino." 

The  Emperor  consented,  and  Rover, 
the  director  of  the  Opera,  was  ordered 
t'o  spare  no  expense.  Remarkable  con- 
cessions were  made.  Permission  was 
given  to  introduce  a  German  singer, 
the  tenor  Niemann,  on  the  stage. 

There  was  need  of  a  ballet  scene,  and 
this  Bacchanale  was  the  result.  Wag- 
ner refused  to  allow  a  ballet  in  the  sec- 
ond  act.  although  he  knew  the  refusal 


The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen 
at  the  performance  of  "Tannhaeuser' 
in  Vienna,  No.  22,  1875. 

Wagner  gave  a  description  of  the 
Bacchanale    in    a    letter    to  Mathilda 
Wesendonck.   He  said  of  the  original 
version:    "This  court  of  Frau  Venus 
was  the  palpable  weak  spot  in  my 
work.    Without  a  good  ballet    in  its 
day    I   had  to  manage  with  a  few 
coarse     brush-strokes     and  thereby, 
ruined  much;  for  I  left  this  Venus- 
berg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-de- 
fined  impression,     consequently     de-  I 
privlng   myself  of     the  momentous 
background  against  which  the  ensu-  \ 
ing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrow- 
ing tale.    *  *  •    But  I  also  recognize 
the  fact  that,  when  I  wrote  my  'Tann- 
haeuser' I  could  not  have  made  any- 
thing like  what  is  needed  here;  it  re- 
quired   a    greater    mastery     by  far, 
which  I  have  only  now  attained.  Now 
that  I  have  written  Isolde's  transfig- 
uration, I  could  at  least  find  also  the 
right  ending    of    the    'The  Flying 
Dutchman'    overture    and    also — the 
horrors  of  this  Venusfoerg."      In  the 
same  letter  Wagner  spoke  of  his  pur- 
pose  to  introduce  in  the  scene,  "the 
northern     Stroemkarl    emerging    with  , 
his   marvellous   big  fiddle  from  the 
foaming    water    and    playing    for  a 
dance."  _     I      ,    ...  i 

As  is  well  known  the  Bacchanale  did 
not  save  the  opera.    There  was  a  story 
that  the  Princess  de  Metternlch  in  her  i 
anger    hearing  the  hissing,   the   key- j 
whistling  and  the  jeering,  in  her  rage: 
broke  her  fan,  but  she  denied  this.  | 

They  have  been  celebrating  in  Berlin 
the  80th  birthday  of  Albert  Niemann  > 
first  Tannhaeuser  In  Paris.  He  studied  I 
the  part  in  French  with  Obin,  who  de-  , 
clared  him  to  be  a  most  Intelligent! 
pupil.  "When  he  came  to  Paris,  his 
German  accent  was  very  pronounced." 
Niemann  by  the  way,  had  taken  sing- 
ing lessons  of  Duprez  before  this.  "All 
his  'd's'  were  't's,'  his  'fs'  were  'v's,'  his 
'b's'  were  'p's,'  and  his  'p's'  were  'b's.' 
He  gained  enormously  in  three  weeks." 
Niemann  was  always  known  as  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  Wagner,  and  a  story- 
told  by  Emlle  Ollivler.  in  his  "L'Emplre 
i  Liberal,"  seems  incredible.  Ollivier  states! 
I  that  Niemann  saw  the  storm  coming, 
foresaw  the  angry  mob,  was  frightened, 
i  and  told  the  critic  Scudo  that  he  would 
withdraw  from  the  opera  if  he  himself 
would  be  let  alone. 

If  this  story  came  from  Scudo  it  Is 
hardly  worth  a  thought;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  Niemann  "had 
been  intimidated  by  hostile  influences," 
and  "created  a  sensation  at  rehearsal 
b-  refusing  to  sing  the  new  version  of 
his  scene  with  Venus.  Wagner  wrote 
to  Mme.  Street  that  he  was  not  sure 
of  his  tenor.  Niemann  was  engaged 
at  the  Paris  Opera  at  a  salary  of  f.6000 
a  month.  Leon  Leroy  said  of  his  per- 
formance as  Tanhaeuser  that  his  voice 
was  worn  in  the  upper  register  and  he 
seized  the  opportunity  "to  send  forth 
from  time  to  time  inhuman  sounds." 


Duncan  will  give  an  illuminating  Inter- 
pretation of  the  two  mythological 
scenes  and  bring  before  the  iiudleneo 
a  view  of  Etiropa  or  Leda.  Wagner  at 
ene  time  thought  of  Introducing  a 
third  mythological  tableau,  Diana  and 
Einlymion. 

Charles  Bennett,  who  will  give  a  song 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall,  came  from  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  to  study  singing  'and  com- 
position in  Boston.  While  a  student  In 
this  city  he  sang  In  church  and  a  few 
times  in  opera  at  the  Castle  Square.  He 
made  London  his  dwelling  place  for 
several  years,  sang  there  In  concert  and 
opera,  gave  concerts  In  the  provinces 
and  became  favorably  knpwn  in  London 
as  a  teacher.  He  joined  a  company  that 
gave  performances  In  eastern  lands  and 
in  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and,  having 
married,  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
is  now  singing  and  teaching. 

Bessie  Abott,  who  was  to  have  cre- 
ated the  part  of  Ysobel  in  Mascagni's1 
opera,  will  start  next  month  on  a  con- 
cert tour  with  David  Bispham. 

An  Englishman  exclaims:    "What  the 
public   wants  is  operas  composed  and 
written  by  Englishmen,  in  English,  and 
based   on   English  stories."    This  was 
said  in  explanation  of  Mr.  Beecham's 
losses   in  endeavoring   to  interest  tho 
London  public  in  his  operatic  perform- 
ances. But  is  the  British  public  clamor- 
ing for  English  opera?  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph  reminds  its  readers  that  there 
was  no  public  ra-sh  wnen  Mr.  Bee-    .  u 
revived  Sullivan's  "Ivanhoe"  and  Stau- 
I  ford's  "Shamus  O'Brien."  Mr,  Beeciram 
I  brought    out    "a    very    charming  arid, 
i  cieve?  work"  by  a  British  musician ^  A  , 
.Summer   Night."    by   G.    H.  Clutsam. 
1  -Was  the  house  'sold  out'  or  «>  thhig 
like  sold  out,  every  time  he  gave  it?   1  he  | 
critics  warmly  praised  the  opera  an* 
rightly  advised  the  music  loving  pub  Ic 
to  hear  it.    Was  their  advice  hearkened 
to'    It  is  one  thing  for  people  to  talk 
wildlv  about  splendid  openings  for  na- 
Uv "opera  and  the  rest.    But  it  is  qu-te 
another  for  a  manager  to  back  the*, 
opinion  and  court  bankruptcy.  Surely 
it  is  time  that  a  little  plain  _  com,,  on 
sense  prevailed  in  this  matter.  , 

These  are  sane  words  and  they  might 
well  be  pondered  by  those  shrieking  In 
New  York  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  -Wan  to  the  American  composer  who 
is  still  represented  as  a  neglected  and 
i  despised  being,  one  crushed  under  the 
'nee?  of  foreign  despots ;  enthroned  , 
the  opera  houses  of   New  York  ana 

CThe"gsuggeStlon  that  there  should  be  a 
time  limit  for  composers  »J  compter 
works  Is  an  excellent  one.  Max  Reger  s 
new  piano  concerto  occupies  51  minutes 
Tn  performance.  It  is  said  that  the 
music  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  fol- 
low A  German  critic  wrote:  Since 
Ree'er  has  generally  written  his  best 
music  in  slow  moments  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  trust  that  this  is 
CeautiTul.  and  wait  till  one's  own  ears 
are  capable  of  conveying  this  feei  ng. 
The  London  Daily  Telegraph  adds:  On 
cannot  withhold  admiration  from  so 
philosophical  an  attitude,  and  it  sug- 
gests an  application  to  music  of  the 
time  honored  maxim,  'If  at  first .  you 
don't  succeed/  etc.,  which  might-or 
might  not-prove  lucrative  to  concert 
Svers  For  the  latter,  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  a  new  work, 
might  announce,  say  half. a  do* en  per- 
formances, issue  tickets  for  the  series 
(a  deduction  on  quantity,  and  assure 
the  public  that,  when  they  hear  the 
novelty  for  the  sixth  time  they  w  1 
begin  to  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly 

Reger  Is  a  criminal  In  this  matter. 
His  violin  concerto  takes  over  an  hour 
to  perform.  There  is  a  symphony  by 
Dohnanyi  that  takes  about  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes.  Gustav  Mahler  now 
writes  symphonies,  each  one  of  which 
should  occupy  the  whole  evening.  Fader- 
ewski's  symphony  took  about  an  hour 
and  twentv  minutes,  and  he  purposes  to 
»fld  a  scherzo.  Busonl's  piano  concerto 
^fh  a  final  chorus  is  an  interminable 
thing. 


Geowe  Calderon's  new  drama.  "The 

est  of  them  is  something  greater  than 
he  ugly  fate  which  he  ha. .  earned  to, 
himself.    This    power    to  11 
ennoble  his  theme  and  Ws  chaiacttis 
^ives  to  Mr.  Calderon's  play     iaro  ois 
Snctton.  It  belongs  only  to igr eat^ork 
The  storv  Is  a  simple  one.     Mlna.  a 
lodging  house  keeper,  has  endeavored  to 
scrape  together  500  roubles  to  build ,  , 
Httf.  atone  house  over  the  tomb  of  he, 
dead  son.   She  is  old.  about  to  die.  a 
hat  only  400  roubles,  but  a  lodger,  As- 
tTryi?  persuades  a  mason  to  do  the  w  k 
for  that  amount. 

She  goes  away  to  dig  up  her  treas- 
ure and  Asteryi  tells  another  lodger. 
Foma.  the  story  of  her  son  whom i  slu 
had  worshipped.  This  son. 
was  a  bad  lot.  While  Mlna  was 
starving  herself  to  keep  htm  at  th , 
unlversitv.   he   was  a  profligate  an 


IIUHUJl '  HIUIH^HBKnBt  ex- 

laims:    "Why  did  ^HBw"6"  her 

the  truth?    Why  let  her* 'live  believ- 
ing, a  lie  and    starving    herself  to 
glorify  the  son  who  was  a  knave?" 
The  dead  son  returns,  for  he  was  not 
the  murdered,  but  the  murderer.  He 
tol  l  the  police  that  the  man  he  slew 
was  Mlna's  son  and  he  himself  took 
the   name   of  the  corpse.      Sent  to 
Siberia,  he  made  his  escape  and  he 
now  returns  used  up  and  desperate. 
Mlna  does  not  believe  him.    She  has 
livnrt  only  by  reason  of  her  faith  In 
her  son.  and  this  scoundrel  cannot  be 
her   boy.    But  he  must  have  money 
and    he    snatches    at    his  mother's 
hoard.    Better  for  him  to  go  back  to 
the  mines.    So  she  runs  out  "to  bring 
the  police.    The  son  Is  led  away  and 
hfe  falls  before  the  image    of  her 
sivn's  patron  saint,  while  old  Aster  yi 
ays:    '  What's  a  man  compared  with 
an  idea?"  „lJsL^afiL, 
"Perclval."  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Referee,  Joins  In  the  cry  that 
the   Parisian    manager   now  pays  as 
,i-.ii-'l;  attention  to  the  dressmaker  as 
■  i c  does  to  the  author     "We  have,  of 
course,  clever  playwrights,  even  great 
playwrights  In  the  gay  city  still.  But 
we  have  too  many  playwrights.  Some- 
body said  to  me  the  other  day  that 
French  was  a  language  in  which  one 
could     not    help    speaking,    and  in 
which   it  was  very  difficult   to  re- 
frain from  writing  a  play*.  Undoubt- 
edly people  In  Paris  write  play*  now 
and   get   them   produced   with  much 
greater  ease  than  they  used  to.  There 
are  very  few  professional  art  lovers 
among  Paris  managers.      The  man- 
agers of  many  Paris    theatres  are 
business  men  essentially  and  artistic 
by  accident.    They  all  have  wives  or 
know  other  people's  wives,  and  the 
Interest  taken  In  dress  by  the  ladles 
Is  slowly  but  surely    stamping  the 
modern  French  play  as    a  perform- 
ance in  which  an  Important  objeot.  If 
not  the  most  Important  one,  is  the 
showing  off  of  novelties  In  clothes. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  If   In  the 
course  of  the  next  year  or  two  the 
author,   who   submits   a    new  play, 
should  have  to  submit  to  this  sort  of 
thing  from  the  manager.    'A  grand- 
mother of  76?     Capital!      We'll  dress 
her  In  a  crinoline   and   she — .'  'But 
■he  Is  murdered  before  the  curtain 
rises  by  her  grand-daughter  of  17.' 
'Exactly,      One   of   the   new  hobble 
skirts  with  an  Immense   hat  and  a 
long-handled   parasol.       Is    there  a 
party  In  one  of  the  acts?   X  Y.  and 
Z.  the  dressmaker*  have  some  new 
evening  dresses  which — .'    'No,'  says 


author,  'there's  no  evening  party. 
The  play  takes  place  In  a  small  coun- 
try town.  The  characters  are  peas- 
ants and — .'  'And  I  refuse  the  piece. 
Good  afternoon.'  But  unfortunately 
there  Is  Just  now  a  distinct  trend  in 
this  direction." 


"Peer  Gynt"  will  be  performed  on 
Feb  IIS  for  the  first  time  In  Kngland 
at  the  Rehearsal  Theatre.  London,  by 
the  Ibsen  Club.  When  the  strange,  fan- 
tastical, gigantic  drama  was  performed 
In  Paris  (Nov.  12,  1896)  Bernard  Shaw, 
then  writing  for  the  Saturday  Review, 
poured  out  vials  of  wrath  and  scorn 
on  the  English  Theatre  for  Its  laziness 
and  Indifference  and  expected  the  first 
English  performance  to  be  "In  1S20  or 
thereabouts." 

The  first  performance  in  English  was 
at  Chicago.  Oct.  29.  190S,  when  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  took  the  part  of  the  hero. 

A  London  critic  hopes  that  there  will 
be  no  attempt  at  realistic  staging  when 
"Peer  Gynt"  Is  brought  out  on  the  26th. 
"To  mount  'Peer  Gynt'  properly  would 
cost  thousands  and  require  the  re- 
sources of  Drury  Lane's  stage.  Half 
measures— and  such  half-measures  as 
are  possible  on  the  little  platform  of 
the  Rehearsal  Theatre— are  simply  In- 
centives to  ridicule.  A  'draped'  stage, 
then,  la  the  only  way  out  of  an  other- 
wise Insuperable  difficulty." 

Lllll  Lehmnnn  la  still  giving  some  re- 
citals In  Berlin  and  In  the  same  city 
Henri  Mart<  au  purposes  to  play  IS  Violin 
conortos  In  six  concerts  within  four 
weeks. 

The  old  cry  Is  raised  against  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pinero's  trew  comedy,  "Preserving 
Mr.  Pnnmure";  that  nearly  all  the  char- 
acters are  "unpleasant"  persons.  To  this 
the  Referee  makes  answer:  "But  what 
about  the  Stage' s  'purpose'?  Is  It  not 
(according  to  the  Drama's  Top  Liner) 
'to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  Na- 
ture'? Undoubtedly  Sir  Arthur  has  held 
that  mirror  up  In  this  play,  as  he  has  in 
most  of  his  other  wonts.  And  not  only 
SUUa  case,  are  his  so-called  'unpleas- 
ant' people  deucedly  funny  and  full  of 
witty  lines,  but  can't  we  all  recognize 
them  as  perfoct  photographs  of — certain 
of  our  friends  and  acquaintances?  Of 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon-  j 
doln  Dally  Telegraph  wrote  Feb.  2: 
"We  get  a  new  school  of  drama  every 
day.  To  'plays  for  the  eye'  now  suc- 
ceeds the  'Theatre  Impresslf  at  the 
Oyninase.  'Impresslf  Is  neither  im- 
Ipresslve'  nor  'Impressionist,'  hut 
Something  betwixt  and  between,  as 
Kwe  gather  from  the  coiner  of  the 
|woi'i  Anyhow,  It  has  to  do  with 
r.presKlons    but   the  misfortune  was 


was  to  cnnve^rtKF  Impression  of  re-  j 
allty  without  recourse  to  any  stage, 
conventions.  What  do  wo  do  in  real  j 
life  when  we  are  Jealous?      We  doj 

not     recite     'Othello's  occupation's 

gone."  We  say  nothing  at  all,  and 
silently  have  the  hump.  In  the  The- 
atre Impresslf,  accordingly,  in  Its  per- 
fect form,  characters  should  talk  mis- 
erably about  the  weather  and.  make 
us  feel  all  the  same  that  they  are 
Jealous,  or  In  love,  or  planning  mur- 
der. 

"This  perfection  being  unattainable 
the  author  compromises.  One  of  his 
characters,  the  sculptor,  being  an  artist, 
has  the  artistic  love  of  talking,  and  he 
does  talk  incessantly.  We  had  hitherto 
taken  sculptors  to  be  silent  men,  but  we 
were  WTong.  The  loquacious  sculptor's 
wife  and  sister-in-law,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  little,  and  what  they  do  say 
never  has,  In  accordance  with  the  rules  . 
of  the  'impresslf  drama,  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  plot.  The  wife 
comes  into  the  room  and  finds,  her  hus- 
band kissing  her  sister.  She  says  noth- 
ing, but  falls  111,  continues  ill  for  three ; 
acts,  and  dies,  having  still  said  nothing 
about  what  she  saw.  The  remorseful 
husband  falls  down  In  a  fit.  .The  pre- 
sumably remorseful  sister  runs  away. 
The  play  Is  called  'Le  Sculpteur  de 
Masques'  because  the  talkative  sculptor, 
apparently  to  work  off  his  remorse, 
sculps  scores  of  waxen  masks  of  his 
dying  wife's  face.  She  follows  a  fash- 
Ion  set  lately  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts, 
and  dies  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Neighbors 
come  In,  dressed  up  for  the  carnival, 
put  on  the  masks  and  dance,  while  the 
original  of  the  masks— the  sculptor  s 
wife— lies  dead  in  the  next  room." 


Granville  Barker's  new  piece,  a  bust- 
ling farce,  Is  entitled  "Rococo."  Mr.  1 
Barker  says  of  It;  "I  wrote  it  one  day 
in  a  fit  of  depression,  when  I  happened 
to  feel  too  dull  and  dejected  for  serious 
work." 

London  wishes  "to  hear  Strauss's  new 
opera.  "It  has  been  urged  that  the 
Censor  might  object.  But  is  anyone  pre- 
pared seriously  to  contend  that  London 
opera-goers  are  so  hyper-sensitive  that 
their  delicate  feelings  would  be  out- 
raged by  a  work  which  met  with  un- 
qualified approval  at  the  hands  of  the 
Dresden  public?  After  the  recent  Sa- 
lome experience  it  seems  desirable,  a' 
any  rate,  to  express  the  hope  that  Lon- 
don will  not  again  In  the  near  future  be 
made  the  laughlng-Btock  of  every  art- 
loving  city  in  Europe,  not  to  mention 
America,  where,  Indeed,  they  have  been 
saying  very  unkind  things  about  us  In 
this  connection.  1b  the  meantime  on- 
may  congratulate  Paris  on  its  enterprise 
In  arranging  for  the  production  In  due 
course  of  Strauss's  latest  opera.  More- 
over, this  work,  as  well  as  'Elektra,'  la 
to  b'e  presented  there  by  the  whole  of 
the  Dresden  Opera  Company,  Including 
the  chorus  and  orchestra,  while  the 
scenery  and  costumes  used  In  the  origi- 
nal production  will  also  be  requisitioned. 
It  will  be  ourlous  to  see  what  sort  of  an 
'  Impression  the  Strauss  methods  and 
mannerisms  make  on  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic. And  again  wc  ask.  Is  London  to  be 
left  In  the  cold?" 

London  need  not  mind  the  "unkind" 
things  said  about  the  Censor  In  Am?r- 
•  lea.  It  may  console  her  to  know  that 
In  Boston  Strauss's  "Salome"  has  not 
yet  been  performed  on  account  of  self- 
appointed  censors  dlsapprov'ng  and  with 
no  slight  show  of  hysteria. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Tt'ESDATT — Ghickerlng  Hall.  -At  P.  M. 
Fourth  and  last  Kneltel  Quartet  Concsrt 
<J«th  season).  F,  A.  Stock,  quartet  In 
K  minor,  op.  A  (first  tlmu  here);  Roger, 
two  movements  from  quartet  In  E  fiat 
major;  Bach,  sonata  In  D  major  (for 
violoncello  alone  i ;  Schubert,  "Trout." 
quintet  In  A  major  for  piano  and 
airings.  Carlo  Buonomicl.  pianist  Max 
Pfolffor,  double  bun. 

WEDNESDAY — Stelnert  Hall.  3  PM.  Pl- 
■  no  recital  by  Mme.  Helen  Hopeklrk. 
Boethoven,  sonata  In  K  minor,  op.  90; 
Schubert,  minuet.  K  llat.  Moment  Musi- 
cal, F  minor;  Brahms.  Rhapeodle,  O 
minor;  Schumann,  sonata,  O  minor; 
Schubert-Lunt.  Morgen  Staendchen; 
Hopeklrk.  Sundown,  Foote.  Caprice; 
Rheae- Baton,     Reiour    du    Pardon  de 


Third  and  last  c 
Quartet.  Beethoi 
op.  1*.  No.  1.; 
violins,    op.  12; 
major,  op.  96. 

Koxbury  High  school.  S  P.  M 
pal    Chamber  Ci 


1  sharp  minor,  op. 
Etude,  C  major. 
;  Hall,  S  P.  M. 
t  of  the  Flonzaley 
uartet  in  F  major, 
ir.  sonata  for  two 
ok,    quartet    In  F 


Mrs. 


Munlcl- 
Hilton.  i 
nd  Miu 
by  Mrs. 
o   from  I 
andante  j 

and  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  Trio  op.  I 
49;    Andante    ant!    Finale    from  Oades 


B 


Trio.  op.  42.  Mrs.  Holt  will  s'r.v 
ens's  'vturhtlngale,"  Tipton's  "A  Spirit 
Flower,  Chadivl'-k's  Nocturne.  Soha<*f- 
er  s  "The  Wind  Speaks."  (Mlbsrt's  "Bon- 
nie Sweet  BesMe"  and  Woodman's  "A 
Birthday."  Mrs.  Hilton  will,  ptey  these 
violin  pieces:  Volpe,  Mazurka;  Borowskl. 
"Adoration";  Ries.  I'erpetuum  Mobile. 
M!»  McCarthy  will  play  Leschetltzkl's 
transcription  of  Hie  sextet  from  "Lucia." 
for  the  left  band  alone. 
FRIDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:16.  Song  recital 
by  Charles  Bennett.  Mrs.  Charles  A» 
White,  accompanist.  Handel,  "Bo  Com- 
forted" and  "The  Lord  Worketh  Won- 
ders'* from  "Judas  Maccabeus";  Mozart. 
"Non  ptu  andral"  from  "Le  Nozzc  de 
Figaro  ;  Brahma.  Wle  Melod.en  zieht  es 
mlr.  Verrath;  Hermann  Der  alte  Herr; 
Strauss,  Helmllcho  Aufforderung;  Som- 
ervllle,  cycle  of  sonirs  Irom  Tennyson's 
•Maud";  Harty.  "Tho  Bluo  Hills  of  An- 
trim"; Foote.  "On  the  Way  to  K«w"; 
Chadwlck.  "Bedouin  Love  Song";  M.  V. 
White.  "King  Charles." 

Faneull  Hull,  8  P.  M.  Municipal  con- 
cert. Willlaan  Howard,  conductor.  Mo- 
zart,    overture     to       Don  Giovanni"; 


Havdn.    An-dante    from    me1  --ii"rfrperorr~ 

uuartet;  Wagner,  selection  from  "Ta-nn- 
hauser";  Kohler.  "The  Mice  and  the 
Trap";  Gounod,  march  from  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  Dr.  Thomas  I.  Dea- 
con, tenor,  will  sing  a  recitative  and 
aria  from  Braga's  "Rcglnella"  and  Mrs. 
Beacn's  song  'June.'"  Frank  H.  Eaton 
will  play  a  fantasie  for  flute  by  Do- 
mersseman.    Louis  C.  Bison  will  lecture. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 
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By 

A  Clue  to 


Contributor 


PHILIP  HALE. 

Is'  the  mysterj 
solved?  Is  the 
a  Mysterious  Great  Unknown' 
discovered?  Not 
wholly.  We  now 
know  the  present  occupation  and  dwell. 
Ing  place  of  Mr.  Poole,  but  in  his  letter 
to  The  Herald  he  does  not  say  whether 
Bethesda  is  the  name  of  a  post-hamlet 
where  he  lived  and.  perhaps,  was  born, 
or  the  name  of  an  estate,  kean  of 
Urslno;  Randolph  of  Roanoke;  Carroll 
of  Carrollton;  Jefferson  of  Menticello; 
why  not  Poole  of  Bethesda?  Nor  do  we 
know  how  Mr.  Poole  appears  to  passers- 
by  unconscious  of  his  worth.  He  proba- 
bly wears  congress  gaiters;  he  surely 
sports  whiskers;  not  fantastical  Picca- 
■  dilly  weepers;  not  the  luxuriant  whis- 
kerage  that  Invites  fowls  of  the  air  to 
nest  therein;  but  business  whiskers, 
Galway  sluggers,  or  formal  mutton 
chop.  But  to  the  the  letter. 

SEATTLE,  Wash.,  Feb.  10. 1911. 
Kdltor  of  The  Herald: 

I  note  in  a  recent  copy  of  The  Herald 
some  speculation  as  to  my  present 
whereabouts  and  calling.  As  my  busi- 
l  ness  Is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one  of  my 
i  own  invention  in  which  I  have  at  pres- 
ent no  rival  or  fellow,  I  deem  it  only 
right  to  explain  it  to  you.- 

You  are  probably  aware  that  if  any 
blunders  are  made  In  the  routine  of  a 
large  commercial  house  the  persons  that 
I  make  them  are  always  hard  to  discover. 
The  members  of  the  firm  as  a  matter  of 
i course  never  nfake  a  blunder:  the  King, 
las  ever,  can  do  no  wrong:  nor  will  any 
I  underling,  save  in  the  face  of  absolute 
land  Incontrovertible  proof,  easily  own 
I  up  to  the  least  delinquency.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances  much  time  Is  lost  In 
I  futile  investigation.  To  save  this  I  prof- 
Ifered  my  services  to  the  house  that  I  am 
now  with.    It  accepted  them  with  en- 

I  My  duties  are  simple.  I  arrive  early 
.it  the  office  and  proceed  to  occupy  a 
very  comfortable  chair  in  a  warm  and 
well  ventilated  corner.  There  1  read 
the  paper,  play  solitaire  or  otherwise 
occupy  myself  until  luncheon.  After 
luncheon  I  do  practically  the  same 
thing  until  it  Is  time  to  close  when  I 
am  again  a  free  man.  If  during  these 
hours  of  attendance  any  mistake  Is 
made  or  discovered  to  have  been  made, 
I  am  Its  official  committer.  I  am  an- 
grily approached  on  the  subject,  in- 
stantly make  confession  of  my  delin- 
quency and  patiently  accept  the  ensu- 
ing "call  down."  My  contract  does  not 
oblige  me  to  endure  blows  and  while  I 
may  be  legally  called  a  "bonehead,"  a 
"mutt,"  a  "boob,"  a  "chump"  and  a 
great  and  picturesque  variety  of  other 
t>  pes  of  mental  Incapacity,  real  in- 
vasions of  my  amour  propre  sre  strict- 
ly forbidden  by  my  contract,  and  for 
such  insults  I  am  compensated  accord- 
ing to  an  agreed  tariff-rate.  I  may  say 
incidentally  that  1  have  so  far  received 
no  income  from  this  source.  The  at- 
tacks have  been  merely  histrionic;  they 
lacked  at  once  the  recklessness  and  the 
ring  of  true  passion. 

As  my  salary  has  been  twice  raised 
since  I  entered  upon  this  employment 
I  conclude  that  my  services  are  of  real 
value  to  the  house.  The  customers  in 
whose  actual  presence  I  am  called 
down  seem  to  derive  the  most  genuine 
'satisfaction  from  my  humiliation  and 
now  and  then  take  a  personal  hand  In 
ty.  They,'  I  regret  to  say.  are  under 
no  sort  of  restraint  In  their  assault, 
nor  am  I  compensated  for  any  verbal 
extravagance  that  they  may  commit. 
Were  1  so  repaid  the  thing  would  be  a 
clncb. 

As  It  Is,  the  job  Is  not  an  unpleas- 
ant one,  being  easy  upon  the  body  if 
hard  on  the  mind;  and  In  this  latter 
particular  I  find  that,  as  in  all  else, 
use  makes  it  easier.  My  only  fear 
■is  that  when  the  profession  ;becomes 
known  and  Its  professors  more  numer- 
ous, as  will  inevitably  happen.  Its 
veTy  slight  technic  will  atract  In- 
numerable competitors  and  thus  bring 
down  the  wage.  J.  POOLE, 

Formerly  of  Bethesda. 


Scapegoats 
and  . 
Sin-Eaters 


And  so  Mr.  Poole  Is 
a  scapegoat.  He 
might  even  be  dig- 
nified with  the  title 
of  sin-eater.  Can 
any  one  give  to  The  Herald  any  In- 
formation concerning  sin-eaters  in 
New  England?  Many  probably  know 
about  the  practice  from  the  grim  tale 
of  Fiona  Macleod.  A  sin-eater  was  a 
person  called  In  when  any  one  died 
to  eat  the  sins  of  the  deceased.  When 
he  came  In,  a  plate  of  salt  and  a  plate 
of  bread  were  placed  on  the  breast  of 
the  corpse.     The  sin-eater  then  re- 


peated a  series  oi  incantations,  alter 
which  he  ate  the  contents  of  the 
plates,  and  thus  relieved  the  dead 
person  of  such  sins  as  would  have 
kept  him  hovering  around  his  rela- 
tions. 

John  Aubrey  wrote  a  curious  note 
on  this  subject.  "In  the  county  of 
Hereford  was  an  old  custom  at 
funerals  to  hire  poor  people  who  were 
to  take  upon  them  the  sins  of  the 
party  deceased.  One  of  them  (ho  was 
a  long,  lean,  ugly,  lamentable  poor 
rascal),  I  remember,  lived  In  a  cot- 
tage on  Rosse  highway.  The  man- 
ner was,  that  when  the  corpse  was 
brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  ; 
the  bier,  a  loaf  of  bread  was  brought  j 
out  and  delivered  to  the  sin  eater  over  ; 
the  corpse,  as  also  a  mazard  bowl  oi 
maple  full  of  beer  (which  he  was  to 
drink  up)  and  sixpence  In  money;  in 
consideration  whereof  he  took  upon 
him,  Ipso  facto,  all  the  sins  of  the 
defunct,  and  freed  him  or  her  from 
walking  after  they  were  dead" 
Aubrey  wrote  that  the  custom  was 
observed  even  in  the  strictest  time  of 
the  Presbyterian  government;  that  it 
had  formerly  been  used  ail  over 
Wales;  and  he  added  in  1686:  "This' 
custom  is  used  to  this  day  In  North 
Wales." 

A  Mr.  Bagford  in  IT! i  noted  that 
the    Sln-Bater    In    Shropshire  was 

called  "Sire";  that  he  sat  on  a  cricket 
facing  the  door  of  the  house  and  after 
he  had  pocketed  a  groat,  eaten  a 
crust  of  bread  and  drank  off  a  full 
;bowl  of  ale  at  a  draught,  "he  got  up 
from  the  cricket,  and  pronounced 
with  a  composed  gesture,  the  ease 
and  rest  of  the  soul  departed  for 
which  he  would  pawn  his  own  soul  " 
It  waa  said  in  1860  that  the  super- 
stition lingered  In  the  vale  of  Cwm 
Amman.  The  fee  had  then  risen  to 
2  shillings  6  pence.  After  the  sin- 
eater  was  through,  he  vanished  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  "the  friends 
helping  his  departure  by  the  aid  of 
sundry  blows  and  kicks,  if  they  cou'd 
catch  him."  In  like  manner  the 
scapegoat  was  driven  In  to  the  wilder- 
ness. nfijL1 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  practice 
aro*e  from  brooding  over  the  verse 
In  Hosea  (lv.8)?  "They  eat  up  the  sin 
of  my  people."  There  is  an  allusion 
In  Howell's  "History  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate" to  a  decretal  epistle  attributed 
to  a  Pope  Alexander  In  the  second 
'century,  In  which  this  text  was  ex- 
plained as  signifying  "the  dignity  of 
prl'ests,  who  by  their  prayers  and  of- 
ferings, eat  up  the  sins  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Poole,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, has  a  more  enviable  life  than 
that  of  his  brother,  the  sin-eater  and 
his  first  cousin  the  scapegoat. 


Libel, 
Slander  and 
Lese  Majesty 

worse  in  the  good  old  titnei 


Edward  F.  My- 
llus,  convicted  of 
slandering  King 
George,  would 
have  fared  much 


with   Henry   the    First    of  England, 
{wrote    scurrilously    against    him  in 
I  verse.  He  was  condemned  to  the  loss 
j  of  his  eyes  on   tin-  s,  afTnhl.  Interces- 
sion was  made  fur  him,  bur -Henry  re- 
'  plied:  "No.  for  this  man.  boing  a  wit, 
a  bard  and  a  minstrel  forsooth,  hath 
composed  many  ribald  songs  against 
me  and  sung  them  to  raise  the  horse- 
laugh of  mine  enemies.    Now  it  hnth 
pleased  God  to  deliver  him  Into  my 
hands,  punished  lie  shall  be  to  tlater 
others  from  the  like  petulance."  Some 
say  that  de  Barre's  eyes  were  plucked 
out  so  that  he  died  of  the  torture; 
others  maintain  that  he  disappointed 
King  and  executioners  by  beating  out 
his   brains  against   the  wal!  of  his 
prison. 

The  matrimonial  affairs  of  a  British 
King  and  Queen  had  not  been  brought 
into  court  before  this  recent  case  since 
thte  trial  of  Que-.-n  Caroline  in  1820  on  a 
charge  or  high  treason  as  P»lncess  of 
Wales;  but  Leigh  Hunt  was  haled  be- 
fore u  magistrate  for  characterizing  In 
print  the  Prince  Regent  as  "a  fat  Adon- 
is" and  Hunt  was  imprisoned. 

Insulting  the  JEmperor  of  Germanv  is 
punishable  with  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  two  months  or  more  than  five 
years.  During  the  first  10  years  of  Will- 
iam's reign  over  1000  years  of  imprison- 
ment were  Inflicted  on  persons  guilty  of 
this  offence.  And  in  Germany  to  in* 
suit  the  sovereign  means  "to  say  or  do, 
either  In  public  or  In  private,  with  or 
without  Intention  to  offend,  anything 
deemed  irreverent"  to  him.  There  are 
stories  of  wretched  men  who,  finding 
fault  with  the  governmental  railway  set - 
vice,  were  convicted  of  lese  majesty  and 
punished.  If  a  man  should  fall  to  rise 
when  a  toast  to  the  Emperor  was  pro- 
posed, he  would  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  . 

Jeremy  Benthnm  said  that  under  a 
representative  democracy  there  could  be 
no  lese  majesty.  There  have  been  prac- 
tical attempts  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  to  overthrow  this  < 
pleasing  truth. 

King   Henry   the    First   spoke   of  ■ 
"horse  lauirh."  When  wi  re  comparlsoi 
ar.    horse    laugh,     horse    joke  hm 
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Deux  Oard 


Imtthfleld— must  wait  thctr  turn. 

OPERATIC  DISCIPLINE. 
,      ^  rg^cg— 

A  soprano  engaged  recently  by  Mr 
Russell  to  sing  a  certain  part  Insisted 
last  week  that  she  should  be  identi- 
fied with  this  part  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  season:  In  other  words, 
that  the  opera  should  not  be  per- 
formed unless  she  Impersonated  the 
heroine.  Her  flemand  was  the  more 
extravagant  for  this  reason:  she  in- 
sisted on  impersonating  the  heroine 
In  two  operas,  for  the  story  of  Pre- 
vost  appealed  to  Puccini  as  well  as  to 
Massenet.  Had  Mr.  Russell  granted 
her  demand,  the  public  of  Boston 
would  have  seen  only  one  singer  as 
Manon  In  two  operas.  Fortunately 
for  the  disciplfne  of  the  opera  house 
and  the  benefit  of  the  public,  Mr. 
Russell  stood  his  ground  courage- 
ously; we  say  courageously,  for  a! 
prima  donna  at  bay  Is  enough  to  ) 
Btrike  terror  to  the  stoutest  soul. 

The  question  in  these  cases  is  not 
whether  the  singer  that  makes  the  I 
demand  is  capable  or  not,  or  whether  I 
the  public  applauds  or  is  lukewarm, 
cold.    The  question  is  one  of  disci-  | 
pline.    This  is  the  second  Instance  in 
the  short  history  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  of  insubordination,  of  threat- 
ening a  withdrawal  of  service  unless 
the  demand  were  gratified.    In  the 
first  instance  the  singer  was  fined 
heavily  and  allowed  to  return.  In 
the  second  the  singer  herself  tore  up 
her  contract. 

A  singer  has  not  a  divine  right  to 
gny-  operatic  part.  There  is  no  one 
»nd  only  Rigoletto,  Isolde,  Aida,  Car- 
Mien,  Minnie,  Lohengrin,  Manon.  Ad- 
mirable singers  may  have  different 
conceptions  of  a  part,  and  the  public 
.  '3  interested  in  the  differences.  There 


'  should  be  honorable  rivalry.    This  j 
is  beneficial  to  the  singers  and  to  ), 
audiences.  Many  thought,  for  exam- 
pie,  that  Mme.  Ternlna  was  the  only  I 
Tosca  and  the  part  would  die  with 
her  when  she  left  the    stage;  but 
Mme.  Carmen  Meli*  has  shown  that 
there  is  another,  different,  brilliant 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
Tosca  should  act  and  sing.     "When  a 
singer  Is  given  to  understand  that 
only  she  is  acceptable  to  the  public 
in  certain  parts  she  quickly  becomes 
arrogant  and  lazy,  unless  -she  is  more 
than  mortal,  and  the  people  on  the 
stage  are  mortal  beings  even  as  those 
who  applaud  them. 

When  Francesca  Cuzzoni  rebelled 
against  Handel,  operatic  composer 
and  manager,  he  took  her  by  the 
■waist  and  threatened  to  throw  her 
out  of  the  window.  "They  say  you 
j  are  a  devil,  but,  madam,  I  am  Beelze- 
jbub,  the  prince  of  the  devils."  Op- 
eratic managers  today  seldom  use 
personal  violence.  Too  often  they 
yield.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that 
the  discipline  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  is  firmly  maintained;  that 
■whatever  connections  it  may  have 
with  other  opera  houses  it  is  con- 
ducted in  matters  of  government  aa 
,an  independent  institution,  with  the 
seat  of  the  governing  power  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Mme.  Lipkowska  as  the  Heroine  in 
Massenet's  "Manon." 


 Mr  TaveccmiH 

I  Mr.  Stroescu 
,  ■(    Mr.  White 

Mme.  Ltpkowska  took  the  part  ofj 
Manon  for  the  first  time  In  this  city. 
The  part  is  suited  to  her.  for  she  Is 
young,  graceful,  fair  to  the  eye  an,!  the 
nu.su-  appeals  to  her  by  its  delicacy 
and  tenderness.  The  Manon  of  this 
opera  is  far  from  being  the  woman  por- 
tVuyed  by  the  Abbe  PreVdSt  The  llbret- 
tf£  rotim  1  her.  made  her  comparat.  - 
lv  decent  put  sentimental  words  in  her 
mouth  There  is  no  deep  «««^» 
passion  In  Massenet's  music,  v ,1 c 
ender.  sentimental,  now  gay.  nov  mel 
nncholy.  but  not  too  «%*8**J2£ 
Infatuation  of  Des  Grieux  is  not .  vfc ldlj 
reproduced,  and  Manon  herse "  does  not 
wear  even  a  shade  of  scarlet.  ,Theopera 
bas  been  characterized  as  Draden 
china.  The  characterization  need  not 
be  contemptuous.  This  Manon  Is  a 
dainty  rogue  in  porcelain. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Mme. 
lipkowska  is  easily  able  to  answer 
he  demands  made  by  the  librettists 
and  the  composer.   In  the  first  act  she 
was  wholly  admirable.  Manon  enters, 
unsophisticated    but    curious.  «"cor.- 
rupted  yet  loving  pleasure  and  long- 
ins  for   It    a  frivolous   girl,  neither 
moral  nor  'immoral,  but  unmoral,  bhe 
has  not  been  in  the  world  enough  to 
appreciate   the   advantages   of  living 
with  Guillot.    To  her  he  is  a  silly  old; 
man,  and  she  Is  looking  for  a  lover 
I  nearer    her    own    age.     It    was  ues 
'  Grleux's  misfortune  that  he  happened 
to  arrive  at  the  inn  at  the  psychologi- 
cal moment.     Another  dashing  blade 
would   have   answered   Manon's  pur- 
pose and  joined  her  in  the  duet  On 
to  Paris!"  _  .  , 

\nd  In  the  second  act  Mme.  Lipkow- 
ska was  charming  in  her  scenes  with 
Des  Grieux.    These   two  acts,  as  the 
opera  is  performed,  with  the  omission 
of  the  Coins  la  Reine  scene-an  omission 
injurious  to  the  continuity  and  logi 
the  libretto,   as  The  Herald  said  last 
week-are    the    most    advantageous  to 
her.  ana  they  are  also  the  best  acts 
musically.    In  the  scene  in  the  semi 
'nary  parlor,   the  music  that  Massenet 
gives  Manon  has  little  emotional  depth 
and  Mme.   I.ipkowska  did  not  for  the 
moment  lend  it  warmth.  She  sang  pret- 
tily a  florid  air  in  the  gaming  scene, 
and  when  Des  Grieux  refused  to  play 
she  sulked  in  a  sufficiently  coquettish 
manner.    But  never  in  the  opera  did 
Mme  Lipkowska  reveal  to  us  a  'grands 
amoreuse."    Had  she  played  with  sen-, 
suous  passion  or  struck  a  tragic  note,, 
she   would  not   have  been   Massenet  s| 
Manon,  who  at  the  worst  is  only  une 
petite  femme,"  -one  of  the  class  tha. 
Meilhac  delighted  in  studying  and  af 
terward  introducing  in  his  cynical  com 
edies.  ,  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  again  of 
Mr  Clement's  surpassing  art  as  a 
singer.  His  performance  last  night  was 
even  more  delightful  than  that  of  last 
week.  Again  he  showed  the  finesse  and 
the  elegance  of  a  most  accomplished 
tenor  and  actor.  His  unconsciousness  of 
the  audience  should  be  a  lesson  to  some 
who  are  apparently  uncomfortable  when 
they  are  not  directly  addressing  the 
spectators.  It  is  to  be  hope*  that  Mr. 
Clement  will  be  often  heard  at  this  opera 
house. 

The   general   performance   was  more 
spirited  than  that  of  last  week,  and  yet 
Mr  Fornarl  was,  with  all  his  earnest- 
ness, unsatisfactory  as  Lescaut.  Why 
'  did  he  not  frankly  say  when  he  »as 
asked    to    take    the   part:      My  dear 
,  friend,  I  know  I  am  unfitted  for  it.  I*S- 
■  cant  was  a  hulking,  swaggering  bully. 
Fwthermore   I  cannot  sing  Massenet  a 
music  ™th  the  requisite  lightness  and 
jdasn     It  will  be  bet ter  for  the  operal 
ind  for  mv  reputation  if  I  am  not  in 
the  cast '^"Thus  do  even  opera  singers 
who  are  often  regarded  by  the  crowd  as 
I  chi°dr Jn  of  fortune,  throw  away  their, 

OP^Mano^  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  a| 
large  audience  which  warmly  ex- 
pressed approval.  There  were  mass 
certain  calls  for  Mme.  Lipkowska  and 
Messrs  Clement  and  Caplet. 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will 
be  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut  with 
Mmes  Melis  and  Swartz  and  Messrs. 
BM-"'  Fornarl,  Tavecchla  and  others. 
Mr.  Conti  will  conduct. 


ed  with  writing  one  good  act  In  A! 
Fool  There  Was."    Inspired,  no  doubt, 
by    the    marvellous    scene     in  "The 
Thief."  he  has  again  written  one  act 

With  good  results.  Kor  the  rest  •The 
Spendthrift"  is  a  melodrama  In  overy 
sons.-  of  the  word;  powerful,  if  you 
wish,  but  unconvincing,  despite  Its 
strength.  In  Its  artificiality  of  dia- 
logue, tirades,  soliloquies.  In  the  con- 
ventionality ot  its  situations.  In  the 
unnaturalness  of  Us  characters,  the 
play  runs  the  full  limit  of  theatrical- 
ity." The  characters  are  almost  inva- 
riably played  for  the  Immediate  situ- 
ation, and  t he  motives  for  their  ac- 
tions are  frequently  missed.  There 
was  onlv  lacking  the  co-operation  of 
incidental  music  and  of  the  elements 
of  nature  to  make  the  qualification 
supremely  accurate.  Witness  the  in- 
cidents of  the  play: 

Despite  a  healthful  tendency  for  hard 
work.  Richard  Ward  Is  led  to  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  extravagance  of  his  wife. 
She  surveys  the  results  of  her  squan- 
derings with  blissful  complacency  and 
only  when  confronted  by  the  prospects 
of  a  loss  of  comfort  she  imprudently 
borrows  from  a  decadent  young  scape- 
grace funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations of  her  husband.  But  for  the 
suspiciousness  of  this  husband  there 
would  have  been  no  third  act  and  no 
play.  In  point  of  fact,  he  did  suspect, 
and  summoned  Thorne  through  the 
procuration  of  his  wife  to  her  apart- 
ments only  to  learn  of  her  Innocence.  | 
The  fourth  act  supplies  the  moral, 
which  Is  as  per  the  old  adage,  "Live 
within  your  Income." 

The  cast,  which  was  excellent,  labored 
hard  to  make  convincing  what  was  hope- 
lessly conventional.  Thus  Mr.  Breese, 
so  pleasantly  remembered  for  his  ad- 
mirable performance  in  "The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse,"  was  hampered  by  the  un- 
naturalness of  his  character.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Miss  Magrane,  whose, 
resourcefulness  Is  deserving  of  a  more; 
judicious  opportunity. 

The  play  was  well  mounted,  but  only 
passingly  well  staged. 


"rTToBE  THE ATRE— "Beverl y . ' '  dram 
at?zed  from  McCutcheon's  novel,  "Bev- 
e  y of  Graustark by  Robert  M.  Baker 
la  romantic  play  in  four  acts.  Cast. 


HOT  LIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 

thrift,"    by  Tarter  Emerson 
The  cast:  Plr^1\ 

Richard  Ward. 


.Edmund  Breese 


Richard  warn.    _   Danie)  Frawley 

Pfilllp  Cariwnght  guihner  Gard 

Ward  Thais  Magrane 

?e  "Ward   Vivian  Martin 

Ice  Van  Zandt  M.ttle  Ferguson 


Mont 
Fran 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
sTOX   OPERA  HOUSE  —  Masse- 
•  Manon."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 


Mme.  Lipkowska 
....  Ml»s  Savage1 
.  .  .Miss  Swartz 
. . .  Miss  Roberts 
.Miss  Dc  Llevln 
. .  .Mr.  Clement 
.  . .  Mr.  Fornarl 

i»  Grieux  Mr.  Mardoned 

orfontaine  ..Mr-  pevaujj 


i  Lescaut. 

*te.  


rva:  :e  

evalier  de*  Grleax 


.Mattie  Ferguson 
Grace  Gibbs 
Robert  Cain 


Grctchen  Jans .  . 
Ellse  

^R^Ward  had  ratified  the  un-  j 
scrupulousness  of  Mrs  g^M. 
Ward's  ^«»^-jS?!L^' 

har*argK  Of  course,  there  was 
to  leap  ovei  them.  .  tne  spec. 

„„  telling  when  ^  *  ^  still. 

tators  felt  somewhat  imcom tort 

When  the  Play  was  done,  all 

again.    And    »    t  .  -Israel" 

EfS^S^ lranslat€d  10 

B-wnc  was  credit- 


TTipjinoT  Woodruff 

Beverly  Calhoun  E  ^tli  Berwyn 

Princess  Trtiv«...  •   Hazel  Harroun 

Princess  (  andace  LiInan  Allen  Devere 

Aunt  Fanny  ^Dorothy  Laneve 

Lady  Roma. .  Mae  E.  Anderson 

Countess  Dagmar   Lawrence  Evart 

S*W*t-;i'.«'» ."Mortimer  Martini 

Gen.  Marian*  Charles  G.  Perley 

CM.  Quinno*.   Edward  Lyons 

Ravonne  •   Kenneth  Lee 

Franz.  .  U  tllA .'  .'  .George  Sweet 

Belmark.  -  JP-*-"*-   Thomas  Wvait 

("astro   Harold  S?a!tair 

Petro.  Bertrand  Flint 

JOBeveriy"caiho'un'is  a  young  Ameri- 
can girl  who  has  been  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  the  midst  of  copious 
royalty-two  princesses,  a  countess  a 
^dv  and  the  princely  hero  in  the  dis- 
guise ot  a  brigand  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  play  after  the  manner  of 
stage  peerage.  The  simple  slangy 
American  heroine  laughs  at  the i  pomps 
of  courts  and  thrones,  but  the  final 
curtain  leaves  her  in  the  arms  of  a 
nrince  This  satisfactory  termination 
has  not,  however,  been  attained  with- 
out thrilling  difficulties.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  act  she  has  had  the  pr.ee- 
les opportunity  of  saving  the  prince's 
tfe  from  the  persevering  villain,  who 
]1  only  a  general,  and  who  has  but  Just 
begun  to  run  his  evil  course. 

But    the    prince's    life    is    not  yet 
thoroughly  secure  nor  the  obtrusive 
genera?  outwitted.    The  third  act  al- 
fows  sufficient  respite  from  hostilities 
for  a  balceny  love  scene  between  the 
American   maiden   and  her  protegee. 
"Beverly  Calhoun,"  not  being  impos- 
ing enough  to  suit  the  ,^igand  prince 
he  calls  her  "princess"  anyway,  and 
the  love  scene  ends  with  his  startling 
request  for  "a  rose,  my  Princess,  a 
rose  to  kiss  all  the  night  long, 
immediately  after  this  there  comes 
another  chance  to  save  his  life,  and 
though  it  entails  shooting  the  gen- 
era    Miss  Calhoun,  being  a  marvel- 
lously good  shot,  does  not  flinch.  In 
he  last  act  her  charge  Is  weaned,  he 
throws  oft  his  disguise  and  assumes 
the  dignitv  of  prince  and  husband. 

The  plav  is  wildly  romantic  and  calls 
for  imaginative  acting,  and  the  players 
are  not  equal  to  '  the  demand.  Miss 
Edith  Berwyn  as  the  Princess  Tetive 
was  quiet  and  discreet.  Miss  Wood- 
ruff's Beverly  was  pretty  and  lively, 
but  absolutely  characterless,  and  Mr 
Kvart's  Prince  was  not  princely.  Miss  | 
Devere  as  comic  relief  did  the  best  i 
acting  in  the  piece. 

SHUBERT    THEATRE    First  pro- 
Boston    of   "The  Fourth 


duction   in    *   *„„,.ncts 

Estate."  a  newspaper  play  In 

by  Joseph  Medill  P3"^"*"^ 
riet  Ford    Chief  persons  in  the  cast 

.Dodson  Mitchell 


Wheeler  Brand   _ 

K.lwarcl  Dupur-  --^*-*/—  .Dodson  Mitchell 
Donald  BarteUny./V/ Cfeorec  Thompson 

Mlcbsel  Nolan... '....y. x  -j'om  Hadawsy 

Sylvester  Nolan. ....»••■   Joseph  Woodburn 

Ross  Melhnry  Charles  Summers 

I)»xter  Mcore  .Richard  Harriets 


kilo,,,    - ' "-  . 

John  MneNel) 

 U.  J.  MoT* 

Charles  Kilby 
Selene  Johnson 
.  .Harriet  K<'SS 
HtUd«garde  llenson 


Elmer  Downs 

Max  Powell  

.!„,.  Dillon  

rinrkin  •  

.Inditb  Bartelmy  ..- 
Mr-   Midi"'1  Nolan 

1'X^tman:oranewsp^er,,tarts 
oJwlthaset  of  lofty  ideals ^nd  t«« 
to  live  up  to  them  conslstentlv ,  con 
?  and  without  regard  to  conte- 

stant^ and  wi  travel  a 

quences,  he,  or  it,  is  *u_ 


oft,c^,l^.^:;v^^-^r,;;,K^ 

newspaper  is  told  in    i  "•■ 
"Mr    Patterson  and  Miss  Ford  have 
set    orU,  the  high 

struKKles  of  a  young  newspapei  man 
Who  beucves  that  the  country  is  seai- 
ouaiy    menaced    because    .      r  ts  arc 
corri.pt,  because  the  poo.  ,x 
unjustly    and    because    the    «ch  ^ 
more  favors   than  tmj  „r<»arhina 
Necessarily  there  is  some  prea  hmg, 
considerable  argument  and  at  times  a 
superfluity  of  talk,  yet  the  story  as  a 
whole    is    intensely     interesting,  In 
spots  it  is  powerfully  drarnatlt 
because  we  all  love  a  brave  m £ 
ling  against  heavy  odds  the  foitunea  ( 
of  the  young  editor  «re  follow  ed  wUh 
keen  zest,  even  when  he  ee.  "onUe » 
Besides,  his  principles  are  universally 
recognized  as  good 1  ones  anc  wins 
hearty  applause  when  he  states  tnem 

^The'play  Is  strengthened,  at  least  for 
those  wlio  know  newspaper  off  ces  by 
the  accurate  realism  of  its  Pictures  of 
a  daily  paper's  inside  >"«han,«™il^. 
sees  the  strenuous  work  of  gathering 
the  news,  "sizing  it  up,"  preparing 
"cop  "f  for  the  printers,  the  type  ma- 
chines In  operation  and  the  stereotyping 
process  going  on.  This  is  all  exceedingly 
well  done,  both  by  the  actors  and  the  ; 

""wheeler  Brand  is  the  young  news- 
papei hero  who  has  been  ™»tlng»p 
in  the  Advance  Judge  Bartelmy.  who  is 
not  all^hlt  a  judge  should  be  He  loves 
the  iudge's  daughter  Judith,  but  re  , 
fuses  togstop  his  attacks  at  her  request 
and  they  part,  still  loving  each  other. 
Brand  Is  discharged  through  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  wicked  lobbyist,  Dupuy.  but 
the  new  owner  of  the  paper,  Nolan, 
who  has  "struck  It  rich"  in  western 
mines,  and  has  an  old  grudge  against 
the  Judge,  takes  the  young  man  back 
and  makes  him  managing  editor. 

For  a  year  Brand  has  his  way  and 
the  Advance  prospers.  The  judge, 
however,  plays  on  the  social  ambi-  j 
tions  of  Nolan's  wife,  and  Just  as  the 
young  editor  Is  about  to  spring  a 
special  edition  of  the  paper  with  a 
snapshot  picture  of  the  Judge  bribing 
Brand  the  proprietor  forbids  its  pub- 
lication. 

The  Judge's  daughter  is  there  in 
the  composing  room  and  again  pleads 
in  vain  with  Brand.  Nolan  goes  away 
supposing  his  order  will  be  obeyed. 
Brand  decides  to  print  the  story.  The 
Judge  comes  in  and  begs  for  mercy 
again,  finally  telling  Brand  that  he 
shall  marry  Judith  if  he  will  yield. 
Brand  is  adamant  and  orders  the  form 
sent  to  the  stereotypers. 

The  Judge  makes  a  speech  preolctlng 
a  bad  future  for  Brand  and  Judith,  who 
had  heard  her  father  offer  to  barter  her 
for  the  covering  of  his  shame,  goes  to  , 
Brand,  and  we  know  that  the  young  , 
reformer  has  won,  after  all. 

The  ending  would  be  extremely  strong 
If  it  moved  more  rapidly  and  with  less 
speech-making.    As  it  is,  its  power  Is 
flattened  out    and    frittered    away    in ; 
words, 

Mr.  Waldron  makes  a  clear,  vivid  and 
,  lifelike  picture  of  the  ambition,  the 
courage,  the  idealism  and  the  struggles 
'  between  lovy  and  duty  of  the  young 
editor.  He  runs  the  office  in  the  proper 
style  down  to  the  smallest  detail  with 
force,  precision,  admirable  self-restraint 
and  fairness  to  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him. 

Mr.  Woodburn  gives  an  accurate  and 
telling  pottrayal  of  a  night  editor  in 
action,  distinctly  displaying  a  some- 
what different  type  of  newspaper  man 
from  that  of  Brand. 

Mr.  Mitchell  typifies  a  judge  of  the 
kind  imagined  by  the  authors  with  re- 
markable finesse.  £M 

Mr.  Thompson  could  not  have  been 
better  as  Nolan  if  he  had  spent  his  i 
own  life  as  that  excellent  but  rough  j 
person  Had  done  in  New  York  street 
car  strikes  and  in  western  mines. 

R.  J.  Moye  makes  a  distinct  hit  as  an 
old  newspaper  man  whom  drink  has 
put  down  and  out.  while  Charles  Kilby 
catches  exceedingly  well  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  office  boy.  In  fact,  all  t 
the  newspaper  people— and  there  is  a  i 
small  army  of  them— show  the  good  re- 
sults of  careful  training  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Miss  Johnson  has  a  difficult  part  as 
the  Judge's  daughter,  as  she  Is  con- 
stantly placed  in  an  embarrassing  and 
unusual  position,  but  she  plays  It  with 
personal  charm  and  so  that  its  awk- 
wardness and  unnaturalness  are  for  the 
most  part  forgotten.  Harriet  Ross  is 
humorous  as  Nolan's  uncultivated  wife 
with  social  aspirations,  and  Miss  Ben- 
son excites  sympathy  as  the  miner's 
daughter  who  went  to  Bryn  Mawr  and 
wants  to  rise  in  the  world. 

A  final  touch  of  realism  is  given  to 
the  performance  by  the  vociferous 
shouting  of  newsboys  at  the  theatre 
entrance,  as  the  audience  files  out.  They 
are  crying  the  special  edition  of  the 
Advance  that  has  just  been  sent  to  press  | 
on  the  stage. 

PARK  THEATRE — "The  Commu 
erf,"    a.    farcical    comedy    by  James 
Forbes^    Cast:     C  Robert™ 

Heu£  Iri'ce Florence  Malone 

Hetty  Brlce   Georgia  Laurence 

Carrie....   Pauline  Duffle  d 

RGou.stao"- ::::::  :;v.fepdSie"ke  M.ic.m, 

Mr.  Romsion   John  Cumberiar.  i 

Mr.  Colton   E  Y.  Backu* 

.  Mr.  Applehee  w\ttv  Davenport 

Mrs.  Colton  T'.Vbelle  Sent  n 

Mrs.  Shlpman   irtelvn  Wes  • 

Mrs.  Applebee   iiiinn"  Ttursate 

Mrs.  Rolliston   e.  T  Backus 

Barnes   " 


Boston  of  this  latest  farce  Oi  •!*  "-» 
Forbes.  It  is.  In  four  acta  and  Mr. 
Forbes  lias  staged  it. 

The  play  is  about  the  Brices,  who  are 
young     married     suburbanites.  Larry 
Brice  has   a  boon  companion   who  Is 
most  thoroughly  of  the  city.    This  is 
Sammy  Fletcher  and  many  are  the  long 
nights  Larry  spends  in  Sammy's  flat, 
while  poor  Mrs.  Brice  elts  up  awaiting 
his  return     One  night  Larry  returns 
bringing  Sammy  with  him.   He  forgets 
all  about  him  until  he  is  leaving  in  wild 
haste  the  following  morning.   The  pres- 
ice  of  Sammy  In  the  Brtce  household 
uses  manv  and   unexpected   happen-  , 
gs     At    one    time    a    tragic  ending 
ems  imminent,  but  all  works  out  to  a 
joyful  conclusion. 

For  the  most  part  it  is  a  farce  of 
an  excellent  order.  The  first  and  second 
acts  are  full  of  fun  and  quick,  bright 
humor  The  third  has  in  it  that  strain 
of  emotion  that  was  found  in  "The 
Chorus  Lady."  and  the  play  would  be 
better  and  more  consistent  were  it 
omitted  It  was  very  well  done"  and  not 
over  done  last  evening,  but— out  of 
place    The  last  act  dragged  a  bit. 

The  company,  though  not  the  original 
one,  is  as  good  as  need  be.  There  exists 
a  sympathy  and  accord  in  the  acting  I 
which  makes  for  a  most  satisfactory  re-  j 
suit. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  the  bright  par- 
ticular gleam  of  the  evening.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  one  making 
more  of  the  part.  Every  word— and  he 
had  the  largest  share— was  pointed  to 
perfection,  and  his  face  was  wonder- 
fully expressive.  How  boyish  he  still 
looks!  Florence  Malone  was  as  charm- 
ing a  young  wife  as  ever  a  commuting 
husband  left  to  wear  away  the  long 
lonesome  hours.  If  only  Georgle  Laur- 
ence had  decided  not  to  "quit".  That 
she  might  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of 
the  play  dispensing  arch  glances,  winks 
and  brazen  sauclness  as  became  a 
young  woman  who  had  "worked  at 
Chllds's."  She  was  a  Joy  too  good  to 
lose. 

The  other  parts  were  well  taken, 
and  many  of  them  are  easily  recog- 
nized. They  are  not  of  necessity 
"commuters."  There  are  the  doting 
parents — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolllster,  talk- 
ing every  one  Into  imbecility  over 
their  Bobby,  Mrs.  Applebee,  going  In 
heavily  for  the;  Intellectual  and  mis- 
quoting every  one  from  the  Bible  to 
Bernard  Shaw.  There  are  tho  sub- 
urban conditions — getting  up  early, 
losing  trains,  losing  maids,  losing  dis- 
positions. All  commuters  will  want  to 
see  themselves  as  others — are  sup- 
posed to  see  them. 

The  scenery  Is  attractive.  The 
dining  room,  living  room  and  veranda 
of  the  Brice  home  are  given. 

The  costumes  are  unusually  attrac- 
tive and,  for  a  wonder,  suitable  for 
the  occasions. 

The  audienoo  was  a  large  one  and 
|  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  apprecia- 
tive laughter. 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 


Gertrude  Hoffmann  Heads  an  Excep- 
tionally Good  Vaudeville  Bill. 

When  Gertrude  Hoffmann  finished  her 
long  run  at  the  Bronx  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  Saturday  night,  she  burst  into 
tears,  according  to  one  truthful  chron- 
icler. She  wore  no  trace  of  emotion, 
however,  when  she  appeared  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  yesterday  in  what  was 
billed  as  a  new  and  perfected  version 
iof  "Gertrude  Hoffmann's  Revue."  Auth- 
orities differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  revue;  but  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  rightly  applied  to  yesterday's  enter- 
tainment, the  entertainment  at  least 
[was  satisfactory.  The  audience  was 
large.  Everybody  seemed  \o  enjoy 
1  himself. 

Miss  Hoffmann  gave  a  series  of  imita- 
tions of  popular  performers.  To  follow 
up  the  French  suggestion  of  the  title, 
the  piece  de  resistance  was  an  imper- 
sonation of  Isadora  Duncan  In  Strauss' s 
"Blue  Danube."  This  was  a  thing  ot 
real  beauty.  Miss  Hoffmann  was  assisted 
by  a  number  of  light-footed  young 
women  In  costumes  airy  as  her  own, 
who  gamboled  in  the  grove  with  all  the 
grace  and  freedom  of  children.  There 
were  no  elaborate  figures.  The  illusion 
of  naturalness  was  well  kept  up.  More 
pretentious  than  the  Isadora  Duncan 
piece  was  "The  Snake  Charmer."  in- 
troducing Ruth  St.  Denis,  snake  charm- 
ers and  the  original  Royal  Cingalese 
troupe.  The  subsidiary  snake  charmers 
were  palpably  Caucasian;  but  ''.hey  wera 
fair  to  look  upon.  The  Royal  Cingalese 
were  unprepossessing  enough,  despite 
their  gorgeous  costumes,  to  be  genulic 
Persons  of  their  aspect  must  keep  In  the 
narrow  path. 

At  the  end  of  the  snake  charmer's 
performance  they  gave  what  was  no 
doubt  a  Cingalese  dance  of  jubilation, 
with  much  beating  of  tom-toms  and 
rattling  of  hollow  sticks.  Miss  Hoffmann 
in  this  act  wore  the  traditional  costume 
<if  the  oriental  enchantress,  which  con- 
sists of  an  Indian  shawl  of  rich  mate- 
rial wrapped  around  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  There  is  nothing  to  impede 
that  ease  of  movement  which  one  needs 
when  dealing  with  serpents.  Her  work 
was  realistic,  and.  although  no  snake 
was  actually  visible.  It  was  easy  to 
Imagine  that  one  was  there. 

The  diving  scene  was  described  on 
i he  bill  aa  a  laughing  burlesque  on  An- 
nette Kellerman.  It  leaves  a  memory 
of  a  number  of  beautifully  modelled 
young  women  playing  like  seals  among 
the  waves,  with  a  stalwart  male  per- 
son at  hand  as  life-guard.  Miss  Hoff- 
mann Is  not  in  the  least  like  Anna  Held. 

Their  styles  of  beauty  differ  widely, 
so  that  the  fact  that  the  tall  slender 
woman  was  able  to  look,  sing  and  act 
like  the  plump  little  Parisian  must  be 
taken  as  proof  of  her  art. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOTSE-'Buneo  in 
Arizona."   Tin-  cast:  £^ 

Dick  Gold  Hooper  !..  Atcnley 

Jim  Blunt  Will  l".  Sterling 

Black  Hnwk  John  J.  Kdu-ar.ls 

Jam*"  )I.ather<:ott  C).  J.  Lanshaw 

Cowboy  Bill'.',.  .....  .Edd  Walkuji 

Dave  Wiiron  John  Klr<-n 

June  l.rnden  Josephine  West 

Mrs.  Heathercott  Carrie  Le  Moyne 

Alice  Heathercott  Montu  A.  Everltt 

The  clasalc  dance,  a  la  springtime, 
that  has  Invaded  the  high  circles  of 
society,  the  musical  productions  and 
the  vaudeville  houses,  has  at  last 
found  Its  way  Into  melodrama.  John 
J.  Kdwurds.  as  Black  Hawk,  the  Ind- 
ian, In  "Bunco  In  Arizona,"  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  dances  a  dance  of 
death  <?l  that  puts  the  disciples  of 
the  lsadore- liulh-Gertrude-otc.  cult  In 
the  shade. 

Dh'k  Gold,  Al  hero,  muses  In  hla 
chair  with  his  head  burled  on  hla 
arm.  when  Black  Hawk,  on  murder 
bent,  begins  his  dance.  Appearing  at 
the  extreme  rear  of  the  stage,  he  runs, 
hops,  squirms,  crawls,  writhes,  Jumps 
and  goes  through  all  the  approved 
gestures  and  motions  called  for  by  tho 
most  rigid  Interpretation  of  the  art  of 
classic  posture  dancing.  With  numer- 
ous wavlngs  of  knife  and  revolver  he 
spends  five  minutes  In  examining  ev- 
ery knothole  on  the  stage,  circles  the 
pandering  victim  ('.'),  studies  the  pat- 
tern on  the  back  of  his  shirt,  and 
finally  climbs  on  the  table  In  front  of 
him  to  deliver  the  fatal  blow. 

All  Is  over. 

No— not  yet. 
.Bunco,  heroine,  shoots  from  the  win- 
dow of   her  two-story   cabin,   12  feet 
high,    and    Black   Hawk    finishes  his 
dance  with  a  dying  exit. 

But  he  does  not  die.  Oh,  no.  k 

He  recovers  to  commit  villanies 
through  three  acts  and  a  half,  to  die  a 
hero  In  the  fourth  act.  And  then  (all, 
late  of  heroes),  to  prevent  his  death 
tanin  worrying  Bunco,  they  drag  him 
ofl  the  stage  wlth_  his  toes  bumping 
to  chuck  him  in  the  coal  bin. 

Then,  when  It  was  all  over,  and  the 
hero  had  got  the  heroine,  the  assistant 
hero  the  assistant  heroine,  and  tho  nu- 
merous villains  their  deserts,  the  gal- 
lery howled  Its  approval  with  enthu- 
siasm. From  Miss  Everltt  down  to 
the  horse,  the  players  satisfied  the  au- 
llonce.  • 


Bach.  Sonata  in  D  major  for  violoncello 

alone  (Mr.  Willeke) ;  Schubert,  quintet 
in  A  major  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  114. 
1    The  movements  from  Reger's  quartet 
(might  well  have  been  omitted  ;  or.  if  the 
request    for    a    performance   of  these 
movements  was  of  an  imperative  nature, 
something  after  the  manner  of  a  death- 
tbod  wish,  two  movements  from  Schu- 
bert's quint;t  might  have  been  left  out. 
No  one  surelv  wished  Mr.  Willeko  as  a 
soloist'  to  be  dropped  overboard  like,  the 
boy  Xury  in  "Robinson  Crusoe."    It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  all  the  movements  I 
of  the  works  performed  and  see  how  | 
the  concert  might  have  been  shortened  j 
20  minutes,  although  the  task  might  bo 
a  pleasing  on?,  and  of  not  inferior  In- , 
terest  to  problems  in  permutation  and  | 
combination.    As  it  was  the  program 
was  much  too  long  and  after  the  music 
of  Stock  and  Reger  the  quintet  was  not 
a  fortunate  selection. 

Stock's  quartet  was  heard  here  as  a 
whole,  for  the.  first  time.  I  believe  the 
scherzo  had  been  played  here.  It  Is 
said  that  the  conductor  of  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  orchestra  of  Chicago  re- 
gards the  quartet  as  one  of  the  sins  of 
his  vouth  and  is  uncomfortable  be- 
cause it  is  now  played.  Ho  has  no 
reason  to  be  perturbed.  The  move- 
ments, and  especially  the  first,  are  in- 
geniously constructed,  and  have  indi- 
vidual character.  It  may  be  that  the 
themes  have  not  a  decided  profile,  al- 
though this  reproach  is  not  wholly 
just:  but  they  are  deftly  used  in  the 
development  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  Interesting  detail. 

In  avoiding  the  common  place  Mr. 
Stock  did  not  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. He  did  not  fall  Into  affecta- 
tions nor  did  he  attempt  to  be  spec- 
tacular by  providing  startling  sur- 
prises and  Introducing  with  a  grave 
face  the  unexpected  to  stimulate 
flagging  attention.  There  is  much 
thought  in  the  movements  and  at 
'times  the  thoughts  are  too  compact, 
without  sufficient  breathing  places 
in  the  expression.  No  doubt  Mr, 
Stock  is  confident  that  he  would  now 
he  uble  to  put  these  thoughts,  modi- 
fied lmprcived.  in  clearer  and  mora 
open  form.  If  ho  should  try  to  do 
so  there  might  be  a  loss  of  the  youth- 
ful frankness  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr  Willeke  charmed  tho  audience  by 
his  performance  of  Bach's  sonata};  by 
technical  accuracy  and  fluency,  by  his 
tone  by  the  variety  of  expression.  Mr. 
Buonamicl'a  polished  mechanism,  his 
rlirlty  and  sense  of  proportion,  were 
well  displayed  in  the  familiar  quintet  of 
Schubert  The  performance  of  the 
Knelsels  was  of  their  best.  A  large 
audience  applauded  enthusiastically. 

The  quartet  will  give  four  concerts 
next  season  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
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Kva  Tanguay  she  has  not  tho  right  \ 
kind  of  voice.    This  can  be  taken  either  I 
way.    Her  Harry  Lauder  was  admlr-  j 
able.    The  man  who  would  sooner  loae  II 
he's  whup  than  lose  he's  Daisy  was 
cupitally  represented.     "The  Belle  of 
the  Boulevards."   Introducing  Valenka 
Suratt   and  Jack  Henderson,   was  an 
.Housing  piece  of  travesty.    Miss  Hoff- 
mann suggested  caricatures    of  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and 
other  queens  of  tragedy,  besides  Miss 
Suratt. 

There  was  a  strong  bill  even  without 
Miss  Hoffmann  and  her  company.  Cldoia 
&  Co. '8  heavyweight  .higgling  was  ex- 
cellent, and  Joe  McDevltt  and  Andy 
Kelly  axe  clover  dancers.  "Poems  In 
Marble"  was  the  title  of  a  series  of 
imitations  of  groups  of  statuary,  given 
by  Paul  Seldom  and  Erna  Claren.  "The 
Finish  of  the  Race."  "The  Fountain" 
and  other  works  were  faithfully  repro- 
duced. 

Phil  Staats  Is  an  amusing  fat  man. 
The  Barry  sisters  gave  an  Interesting 
act.  '  Other  Items  on  the  program  were 
the  Four  Floods,  acrobatlo  merrymak- 
ers, aa  well  aa  daylight  motion  pictures 
of  unusual  merit 
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LAST  KNEISEL 
CONCERT  GIVEN 

Quartet  by  Stock  Played  in 
This  City  for  the  First 


.Time. 


BUONAMICI     THE  PIANIST 


By  PHIMP  HALE. 

I  The  Kneisel  quartet,  assisted  by  Carlo 
Buonamlcl,  pianist,  and  Max  Pfeiffer, 

(double  bass,  gave  Its  fourth  and  last 
concert  of  the  2fjth  season  last  evening' 
In  Chlekerlng  Mall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Stock,. Quartet  in  E  minor, 
on.  6 *  Rcger.  t  voimo '  Cinent  •=  from  the 


AT  OPERA  MOOSE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOCSE-Flrst  per- 
formance at  this  theatre  of  Puccini's 
"Manon  Lescaut."  an  opera  In  four  acts, 
libretto  based  by  Domenlco  Ollva  on 
tho  Abbe  Prevost's  romance  of  the  same  ' 
title.   Mr.  Contl  conducted. 

Mhuoq  Lescaut  Mm-,  cnnnoi  M " 

Des  -;-i"«ix  .  .   Mr.  Basil 

!.<■-  not  Mr.  Fornarl 

Gemnte  Mr.  Tavccchla 

Kdmondo  _  Mr.  cilia 

Tua  Innkeeper  Mr.  Buddy 

A  Singer  Miss  Swart* 

Danrlnc  Matter  Mr.  Glacconc 

A  Lamplighter  -  Mr,  Stroesio 

Sergeant.  Mr.  Pulclni 

Captain  In  the  Navy  Mr.  Caotvonrt 

Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  In  Boston  in 
April,  1808.  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany. The  chief  singers  were  Mme. 
Llna  Cavallerl  and  Messrs.  Caruso, 
Scotti,  Barocchi  and  Lucas.  Mr.  Fer- 
rari conducted.  "Mahon  Lescaut," 
produced  at  Turin  in  1893,  is  tho  third 
of  Puccini's  operas.  "Le  Villi"  (1884)  ; 
and  "Edgar"  (lSSit)  preceded  It.  "La 
Boheme"  (1896)  followed. 

Was  there  any  Domenlco  OHva  in  the 
flesh?  It  has  been  said  that  the  libretto 
was  the  work  of  Puccini  and  a  commit- 
tee of  his  friends.  However  this  may  be, 
no  one  unacquainted  with  the  romance 
can  gain  any  firm  Idea  of  the  famous 
story  of  Des  Grleux's  Infatuation  and 
Manon's  recklessness  and  treachery 
from  the  libretto.  "Scenes  from  Pre- 
vost's Romance"  might  well  be  the  sub- 
title. For  In  the  first  act  Manon,  who 
has  been  handed  over  to  Geronte  by  her 
rascqJly.  brother,  runs  away  with  the 
Chevalier  Des  Grleux.  When  the  cur- 
tain rises  on  the  second  act  she  is  Ger- 
onte's  mistress. 

The  spectator  is  not  Informed  In  any 
way  of  her  life  with  DeR  Grleux  or  of 
her  selfish  and  cruel  abandonment  of 
him.  She  Is  radiant  and  vain.  She 
holds  her  court,  takes  a  lesson  In  the 
minuet,  hears  a  madrigal  made  In  her 
honor.  Des  Grleux  enters  to  reproach 
her.  There  Is  a  scene  of  reconciliation, 
an  interchange  of  vows,  and  Geronto  re- 
turns—he  could  not  have  helped  hear- 
ing the  lovers  If  he  had  been  at  the 
other  end  of  Paris.  He  denounces  Ma- 
non to  the  police.  Informed  of  this  by 
her  brother  she  Is  a-Msird   for  she  de- 


lavs  hor  escape  by  collecting  her  jewels. 
I  The  third  act  shows  Manon  at  Havre 

with  her  face  against  prison  bars.  The 
attempt  to  free  her  falls,  and  she  an* 
other  "filles  de  joio"  are  summoned  to 
embark  for  deportation.  Des  Grleux 
appeals  to  the  captain,  who  consents 
to  his  sailing. 

The  last  act  Is  played  on  "a  vast 
plain  in  the  New  Orleans  territory." 
Manon  and  her  lover,  who  hav--  run 
away  from  the  settlement,  are  wander- 
ing aimlessly,  hungry  'and  thirsty. 
Manon  dies  of  exhaustion  and  Dea 
Grleux  falls  senseless  on  her  body. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  Mas- 
senet's librettists  neglected  the  scene 
of  embarkation,  for  their  Manon  dies 
on  the  road  to  Havre,  Puccini's  did 
not  introduce  the  scene  In  tho  semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice.  The  opera  of  Puc- 
cini is  the  closer  to  the  romance  of 
Prevost.  Neither  composer  has  char- 
acterized in  music  the  Manon  of  the 
novel.  She  is  a  psychological  study, 
and  there  is  no  place  on  the  operatic 
stage  for  psychology. 

The  scenes  of  Puccini's  libretto  are 
well  contrived  for  dramatic  treatment, 
until  the  last  act,  which  comes  as  an 
anti-climax.  The  fourth  act  Is  by  far 
the  weakest,  as  is  the  last  act  of 
"Tosca,"  of  "Madama  Butterfly,"  of 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  In 
this  respect,  as  in  others  still  more  im- 
portant. Puccini  differs  from  Verdi. 

The  first  act  of  "Manon  Lescaut"  con- 
tains little  of  purely  musical  interest. 
The  music  given  to  Manon  and  the 
Chevalier  Is  without  grace  or  signifi- 
cance. The  conspicuous  feature  is  the 
mocking  chorus  at  the  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  effective  music  for 
stage  purposes.  Puccini  is  almost  al- 
ways fortunate  in  music  that  accom- 
panies scenes  of  stir  and  bustle.  He 
has  a  gift  for  animated  ensembles. 

In  the  second  act  there  Is  the  charm- 
ing Madrigal,  one  of  the  most  spon- 
taneous and  beautiful  pages  in  the  com- 
poser's works.  While  the  danco  rausic 
Is  lacking  In  lightness,  there  is  graceful 
music  for  the  comedy,  but  when  the 
scene  between  Manon  and  Des  Grleux 
Is  reached  the  musical  expression  is 
without  eloquence.  It  is  restless,  It  is 
boisterous,  but  there  Is  no  irresistible 
appeal;  there  are  no  dramatically  melo 
dlons  measures  for  the  man  or  the 
woman.  The  ending  is  effective  chielly" 
by  reason  of  the  hurry  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  action.       1  ' 

The  third  act  Is  by  far  the  best.  There 
is  true  pathos  In  the  music  for  the 
lovers:  the  roll  call  and  the  embarkation 
are  Impressively  expressed,  and  the 
pleading  of  Des  Grleux  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  Is  poignant.  In  this 
act  there  Is  no  padding.  Even  the  song 
of  the  lamplighter  adds  to  the  dramatic 
situation.  And  for  this  act  Puccini  com- 
posed something  more  than  stage  music 
His  music  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  ex- 
pression of  the  dramatic  scene.  Here  he 
shows  himself  a  master.  In  the  other: 
acts  there  are  too  many  pages  that  arei 
etude,  common,  sound  and  fury  slgnifv- 
■"g  nothing.  ' 

Whatever  the  faults  of  "Manon  Les- 
caut may  be,  and  they  are  apparent 
to  every  one.  It  may  justly  be  said 
that  the  music  is  not  sophisticated,  as 
it  often  is  in  the  operas  that  follow 
La  Boheme,"  nor  is  there  the  com- 
mercial appeal  to  the  crowd  that  is 
only  too  evident  in  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West." 

There  is  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
the  passion  that  Is  tumultuous.  When 
there  Is  a  vulgar  page  It  Is  vulgar  in 
the  honest  manner  of  young  Italian 
composers  whose  purpose  is  to  arouse 
an  emotional  audience.  When  the  lov- 
ers should  exchange  tender  senti- 
ments, the  composer  prefers  to  hear 
them  shouting.  And  in  his  instru- 
mentation there  is  little  of  the  finesse 
and  the  sense  of  color  that  character- 
ize the  latter  operas 

With  all  Its  faults,  this  "Manon 
Lescaut"  Is  an  interesting  work  to 
the  student  of  the  music  drama,  and 
also  a  work  that  when  it  Is  sung  con 
amore  and  with  full  lungs  will  In-' 
evitably  stir  an  audience,  it  is  a  tnuch 
more  dramatic  opera  than  Massenet's 
"Manon,:'  which  as  a  composition  of 
fine  and  polished  art  is  Immeasurably 
superior. 

The  story  of  Manon  appealed  to 
Puccini,  and  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  treat  it  otherwise  than  in  a 
melodramatic  manner.  Had  he  at- 
tempted a  lighter  style,  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  affectation  and  no  doubt 
would  have  failed  ignoblv.  The  Manon 
of  Prevost  was  not  a  tragic  woman 
and  it  might  be  said  that  her  flip- 
pancy, her  insincerity,  her  reckless- 
ness led  her  to  act  differently  than 
the  Manon  of  Puccini  when  she  was 
summoned  to  embark.   Puccini's  Ma- 

(non  is  Italianized,  and  In  this  scene 
turned  inta  a  woman  of  flaming  pae- 
slon.  heart  broken  at  the  thought  ofl 
leaving  Des  Grleux.   But  she  had  left  ' 
him  several  times. 

The  performance  was  an  exciting  one 
in  certain  respects.  Mme.  Mells  was 
more  effective  In  the  highly  emotional 
scenes  than  in  those  of  comedy  and  not 

!  until  the  end  of  the  second  act'  did  her 

.  impersonation  have,  distinction,   in  the 
a,ter  scenes  she  played  with  marked  in-  I 
tensity.      Her  measures  at  tho  prison 
window  had  touching  accents,  and  she 

I  was  moving:  in  song  and  action  In  th« 

<scenes  that  fnlln»^ 


Mr 


«i  *anB  here  for  the  first 
■«    voice        n    robuet  °riran 

w'tVh  a '  reedlike  quality  that  ts  not 
well  suited  10  lyric  tenderness.  In 
naasagea  that  require  vigorous  expres- 
sion the  voice  ts  dominating.  He  sang 
freely  last  night.  at  times  brilliantly 
in  stormy  moments,  and  showed  the 
authority  that  comes  oniy  from  expert- 
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Fornari's  Lescaut  was  more  at 
in  Italian  thnn  in  French.  Mr. 
bv  his  agreeable  voice  and  slng- 
gave  importance  to  the  part  of 
Fdmonlo  Mls«  Swartz  sang  the  sok 
ST  the  Madrigal  Id  o  delightful  manner. 
The  otrer  parts  were  adequately  taken. 
The  chorus  did  excellent  work  and  Mr 
Contl  conducted  with  enthusiasm,  no 
did  he  endeavor  to  abate  Pucclnrs  or- 
•hestral  fury.  More  than  once  even! 
Mme.  Mells  and  Mr.  Bassl  were  scarcely! 

1  The  opera  was  mounted  in  admirable! 
manner  and  the  stage  management  baa 
been  thoughtfully  planned.  Tho  scene; 
in  Geronte's  house  with  the  handsome 
end  contrasted  costumes  made  with  the 
room  Itself  an  unusually  brilliant  and  at 
the  same  time  tasteful  color  scheme. 
Equally  effective  in  a  far  different  way 
was  the  scene  of  embarkation.  The 
audience  was  one  of  the  most  enthu- , 
siastle  of  the  season. 

The  opera  on  Friday  evening  will  be 
•The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  Miss 
Dtstinn  and  Mr.  Amato  wlU  take,  re- 
spectively, the  parts  of  Minnie  and  the 
Sheriff  which  they  created  in  New 
York.     Mr.   Constantino  will  take  the 

part  of  Johnson.  

MME.  HOPEKIRK'S  RECITAL. 
Mme  Helen  Hopeklrk  gave  a  piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  at  Steinert/ 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  E  minor,  Op.  90; 
Shubert.  Minuet,  E  flat,  Moment  Musi- 
cal, F  minor;  Brahms,  Rhapsodie,  G 
minor-  Schumann,  Sonata,  G  minor; 
Scliubert-Ltszt,  Morgen  Staendchen; 
Helen  Hopekirk.  Sundown;  Arthur 
Foote  Caprice;  Rhene-Baton,  Retour  du 
Pardon  de  Landevennec  and  Fileuses 
pres  de  Carantec  from  "Em  Bretagne"; 
Chopin,  waltzes  in  E  minor  and  G  fiat; 
Tscherepnine,  Humoresque,  G  sharp 
minor,  Op.  18;  Rubinstein,  Concert 
Etude,  C  major. 

Mme  Hopekirk  is  well  known  in  Bos- 
ton not  only  as  a  pianist  and  teacher 
but  as  a  composer.  Yesterday  afternoon 
the  program,  which  was  discrimnatlvely 
arranged  and  not  too  long,  included  one 
her  own   compositions   "Sundown.  , 
,s  was  charmingly  suggestive  in  char- ! 
ter  and  delightfully  played. 
The  pieces  by  Rhene-Baton  were  in- 
resting.    The  first,  "Retour  du  Par- 
•n  de  Landevennec,"  was  based  on  a 
laracteristic   Breton   folk  song  of  a 
.lernn  and  impressive  nature.  "Fileuses 
,re«  de  Carantec,"  was  less  conventional 
n  theme   and  It  was  evident  that  the 
•  composer  had  sought  to  produce  effectS! 

after  the  manner  of  Debussy.  Tscherep- 
!  nine's  composition  far  from  realized  its 
;  designation,  and  was.  on  the  whole,  un-j 
resting.         W»  •  .  .  K 

There  was  a  Urge  audience  which 
eave  evidence  of  Its  appreciation  by 
long  and  hearty  applause.    Mr.  Foot*  s 
I  "Caprice"  was  repeated 


wm^yTwlauded  by  a  comparatively 
uniiU  audience.  here  I 

When  Miss  Duncan  c*me  I 

«h«    -avc    expression    by  «a" 
Sta&ft  wa U  of  arms,  wgj-j 

JtA     not     actually     encourage  her 

of  Beethoven's  7th  fepWW J*  *«! 
sight  of  the  people,  and  ■ ever ,  In .  Sym 
niTnnv  Hall  Some  cried  Sacrilege. 
SnS  vet  the  statues  did  not  move  from 
heir  niches  in  righteous  indignation 
and  there  was  no  perturbation  of 
nature  as  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.  It 
the  7th  symphony  Is.  as  Wagner  in- 
sisted   the  Apotheosis  of  the  Dance. 

Duncan  had  a  ready  defence,  , and 
her   movements   on   the   stage  were 
often  beautiful  and  Impressive  M|„ 
It  is  now  February.  1911.  and  miss 


followed  by  more  of  tnetr  proiession,  i 

a  long-suffering  public  would  be  re- 
lieved of  tho  necessity  of  listening  to  i 
mediocre  performance*,  and  a  pub  c 
now  indifferent  would  wax  enthusiastic 
over  the  discovery  of  "artists"  who  de- 
serve the  name. 

The  program  last  night  was,  as  cus- 
tomarily with  this  quartet  agreeably 
varied  and  not  too  long.    The  novelty 
was  a  sonata  for  two  violins  written  by 
Jean  Marie  Leclalr.  a  prolific   Frcnej  j 
composer  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
and  himself  an  accomplished  violinist. 
After  the  manner  of  the  early  sonata, 
the  work  Is  practically  a  suite.   An  al- 
Ipto   \ssai  hns  the  delicacy  and  aliy 
grace  of  the  flight  of  a  bird;  the  largo 
Is  of  the   same   stately   gravity  that 
'•.haracterlzes  Bach's  air;  the  Glgue  and 
the  Presto  have  the  naivete  and  Joy- 
ousness  of  childhood.  Throughout  there 
is  clear  and  telling  writing  for  the  two 
instruments;  there  is  no  sense  of  thin- 
ness, and  at  times  the  body  of  tone 
and  harmony   is  enriched   by  double- 
stopping     On  the  whole  the  flavor  of 
the  work  is  surprisingly  modern;  of  the 
six  parts  the   largo  and  the  savotu 
have  the  most  marked  quaintness.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  performance 
brought  out  exquisitely  all  the  graces 
of  the  sonata.    The  quartets  by  Beet- 
hoven   and    Dvorak,    too.    were  ren 


Du  tc^^s^S'  m    aPPearan^  .  dered  ^  fojgg&tfg^ 


Ot  strucuuc  <i""   .  . 

by  these  four  remarka We  P avers 
anaie  irvu.    »— ,  ,    There  will  be  three  ^oncti ts     y  * 
haeuser.-   witb   her  singular  arrange- 1z8.ley    qUartet    next  seas 
men   of  hair  and  her  curious  gyrations     Tnursdav  PVen>ngs,  Dec.  7,  Jan. 
she  was  grotesque  In  the  first  section  ,         h  , 
r.."..6.,.  it  was    mpossible  to 


MISS  HERFORD'S  MONOLOGUES. 

Mi=s  Beatrice  Herford  again  delighted 
a  small  but  wholly  appreciative  audience 
last  evening  in  Chlckering  Hall.  The, 
monologues  she  selected  were:  The 
Ca'ler"  "A  Train  Sketch,"  "The  Pay 
Station  Girl."  and  "The  Custom  House 
She  generously  added  "The  Box  Office 
and  "An  English  Child  in  a  Tram-car 

Miss  Herford's  great  success  lies  in 
her  exceptional  ability  to  select  the  sa- 
lient  characteristics   of   the  character 
she  is  Interpreting,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  easily  possible  for  her  hearers 
to  visualize  it.  and  thus  make  it  com- 1 
nlete     Thoae   who   enjoy  monologues 
must  be  fully  equipped  with  imagina- 
ZS-let  them  "admit  the  soft  impeach- 
ment "    Xo  one  who  has  ever  been  il 
and   received   Miss  Herford's 
will  fall   to  recognize  her.     Her  two 
young  women  at  the  box  off.ee  are  full 
of  exasperating  familiarity  to  all  who 
have  been  held  up  by  them  and  who  has 
ever  listened  to  a  pay  station  girl,  like 
to  the  very  life  as  Miss  Herford's?  So 
all  of  these  characters  are  a  pa  t  of  he 
every-day  work  of  the  world,  and  fur- 
I  Slsh  forth  an  evening's  pleasant  pass- 
1  ing.   , 


«f  the  dance:  and  it  was  impossible  to 
ref  am  from  recalling  the  beautifu en- 
Seof  Miss  Eavlowa  and  Mr.  Mo.d- 

sculptural,  and  Uie  sensuousness,  which 
was  beautiful.  .  „,  > 

^  cThad  precise  form  and  char^- 
Sc*er  rules  and  reflations  Rosina! 
Voltes  used  to  dance  the  polka  after 
her Vinous  song;  it  was  the  apotheo- 
sU  of  the  polka,  the  wildest  po  ka 
trainable?  but  the  dance  neverthe- 
~s  had  the  characteristics  of  tne 

baT,reree  was0nnot°hingero£G,the.  old  charm 
and |  fascination  in  her  "dancmg  of  Bach 

r,"d   ? 'oHn.  UF1 -   Maidens10  ftSm 
"Parsifal  "   In  tWs  and  in  the  Dance  of 
iLnrentices,  from  "Die  Itolster- 
slnger,"  there  were  pleasant  glimpses  of 
her  former  self;  and  there  were  * 
than  glimpses  when  she  moved  about  in  I 
joyous    ganibados.    frolicsome  stepping 
and  loping,  coquettish  or  shJ 'Steps Mn 
retreat  or  advance  to  the  music  of  fc>chu- 
bert  or  .Tohann  Strauss. 

Is  the  art  ot  Miss  Duncan  less  effective 
today  because  it  is  no  longer  new  and 
surprising?  Is  it  because  she  is  not  so 
girlish  in  appearance;  because  she  Is . 
less  buoyant  in  her  evolutions?  To  paro 
;  dy  the  old  saying,  and  to  exclaim .new* 
'  fully  "Isadora,  the  glory  is  departed 

would  not  be  wholly  Just;  yet  jt  is  true 
!  that  Miss  Duncan  last  evening  for  the 
most  part  was  uninteresting  to  some  of 

'-ThTrulie^^Tfirst  was  disposed 

eoubreseCOo°f 1  tyrant  sh^of^ 
rallied  and  her  "Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
ut?'  -a"  most  heartily 
was  her  Interpretation  of  Schubert  a 
military  marc1!. 


t  i  If  U  i"  ,  I  1 


ll 


CAROLYN  « 
IS  "THE  GIRL" 


CONCERT  BY^LONZALEYS. 

Famous  Quartet's  Third  and  Last 
Program  of  Season. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Miss  Isadora  Duncan  danced  last 
night  In  the  Boston  Opera  House  to 
music  by  Bach.  Wagner,  Schubert  and 
others.  The  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Walter  Damrosch  conductor, 
played  for  her  dancing,  and  also  or- 
chestral compositions  that  were  not 
"Illustrated"  or  "interpreted  by  ner,, 
and  these  pieces  were  movements  froml 
Bach's  suite  in  D  and  the  Polacca  from 
the  first  concerto;  the  prelude  to 
-••Lohemrrln"  and  the  prize  song  froml 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  the  third 
concert  of  Its  fourth  season  last  night 
in  Chickering  Hall.    The  program  was 

j^eethoTen  Quartet  in  F  major.  Opus 
18  No  f  I' eclair.  Sonata  for  two  vio- 
lins Opus  12  (first  time  in  Boston);  Dvo- 
rak Quartet  in  F  major,  Opus  96. 
'  TheQp1rf^tlon  ot  playing  by  th^mu 
sicians  has  been  often  eulogized,  given 

I  widt  recognition  and  full  analysis;  as  a 

Result  of  their  perfection,  they  have  re- 

neatedly  brought  together  audiences  of  a 

pfze   and  enthusiasm   indicative-  of  no 

J^n  nonularitv  and  accorded  here  to 
common  popmarity  a  name  or 

fame0  Last  night  proved  no  exception  to 

^l/seems  as  if  these  tokens  of  suc- 
cess St  be. observed  with  interest 
'  even  with  excitement,  by  i \[f  *U^"SA 
tide  of  performers— "artists,    so  called 
^LwhTch  ebbs  and  flows  in  and  out  ot 
our  concert  halte.    It  seems  not  ira 
nrobable  that  some  of  the  waves  of 
?h?s  tide  might  themselves  like  to  lap 
Ihe  shore  among  whose  sands  have 
ain  the  shining  crystals  of  technical 
and  aesthetic  mastery  caught  up  to 
build   the  structure   of   perfection  to 
I  which  we  have  referred.   What  are  the 
means    these    four   men    have  used? 
pfrst  of  all.  they  have  had  leisure  in 
which  to  practice  and  to  develop;  U 
has  been  their  delight  to  devote  hours| 
during  each  day  of  such  leisure  io  the 
careful  preparation  of  a  repertory  to 
which  with  their  high  standards,  they 
deemed  it  possible  to  do  Justice.  If 
?n These  days  of  commercialism  and 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  P""1"1.^ 
■•Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  Mr.  Conti 

">ndyted'   Carolyn  White1 

Minnie.    Ml._  Constantino 

I«ck  Jobnson  M1-  ^  QK\rttl 

Jack  Ranee  ."...Mr.  Gllla. 

Xtek-  '  ■.*■ "  " '.mV.  Oantvooit, 

AsH&.T   Ml.  uianchatt 

Sonoia   Mr  {-ornnvll 

Larlcens  •  yr  fi',TeCOhla 

BtSiX, .■.'.".'.■.'.'..'.'.'.Miss  I-everont 

Mowkle.      Mr  j|ar3nn?s 

J9ke  ^a^C0 .  .Mr.  Sanarlai 
'"ft   nadW-  been "  announced    that  Miss 
Destmn  would  take  the  part .of,  gww* 
and  Mr.  Amato  that  of  the  Sheriff  The 
j  two  created  the  respective  parts  at _  t  .e 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Yesterd^i 
Mr.  Russell  was  informed  by  telegraph 
that  Miss  Destlnn  and  Mr.  Amato  had 
be&  faton  suddenly  sick  and  would  be 
unable  to  sing  in  Boston.  Whetbei  the> 
,Vere  victims  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  oi 
-uttering  from  some  affection  of  £e 
throat,  or  from  some  cruel  and  baftlir„ 
nervous  disease,  was  not  stated.  liie 
Metropolitan    Opera    House  Company 
should  have  the  sympathy  of  al '  oveib 
of  opera.    Mr.  Caruso  is  only  able  to 
•vhiseer  to  a  reporter  In  Atlantic  City, 
na*now  the  admirable  dramatic  SOr 
rano    Miss   Destlnn,   and  the  equally 
admiral,*  baritone.  Mr.  Amato    are  o  | 
Mie  list  of  the  temporarily  retired.  Bup 
'  y    he  starting  tear!  Mr    D.nh  Gil .y , 
and  Mme.  Alda  are  reported  as    enjoy-  | 
:ng  good  health."  : .      .    t,,„  ! 

Mr.  Galeffi  took  the  part  of  the 
sheriff  last  night,  and  it  is  not  eaby 
imagine  a  better  performance  L 
',as  perhaps  grown  a  little  in  author- 
ity 'although  when  the  melodrama 
with  stage  music  was  Produced  here 
Mr  Galeffi's  impersonation  was  ex 
cellent  and  convincing.  white 
i  Miss  Carolyn  (or  Carolina)  White 
was  heard  here  in  opera  for  the  first 
♦ims  She  was  born,  it  is  said,  in 
Son  Others  say  her  birthplace 
was  Boston,  and  there  are  some  who 
point  to  Newton.  Prima  donnas  share 
with  Homer-the  poet  not  Louise-ln 
the  honor  of  a  disputed  birthplace^, 
is  enough  to  say  that  Miss  White  was 
born  in  Boston  "or  thereabouts. 

She  studied  singing  here,  and  some 
,emember  her  song  recital  in ■  Steinert 
Hall  in  April,  1907,  shortly  before  her 
departure  for  further  study  in  Naples. 
She  made  in  Naples  her  first  appear- 
ance in  opera  as  Gutrune  in  Dusk  ox 
the  Gods  "  Dec.  5,  1908.  She  afterw-ard 
nmrged "her  reputation  by  taking  other 
parts,  as  Aida,  Santuzza,  Micaela.  Last 

LU  9hae„d°  wfs  ^e  flrsf 
cTyy  lortunately  sh'/has  been  In  Phlla-, 
delphla  this  week  and  Mr.  Russell  was1 
able  to  engage  her    when  he  heard  of 
Mies  Destlnn's  sudden  Illness. 

The  large  audience  had  no  reason  to 
!  be  disappointed,  for  as  singer  and  ac- 
cess Miss  White  triumphed  gloriously. 
First  of  all,  born  and  reared  an  Ameri- 
can she  was  able  to  understand  better 
;  than  a  foreigner  the  character  of  Mln- 
!  me  as  developed  in  her  surroundings. 
?t  is  true  that  Puccini's  melodrama  is 
not  an  American  opera,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  events  happen ^in  Califor- 
nia   The  characters  as  far  as  the  spirit 
of  the  music  Is  concerned  are  Italians 
d  sguL™  as  Americans,  with  a  sprin- 
kling of  Mexicans  and  Indians.  When 
Thelf  nationality  is  auest.oned.  t he  or- 
chestra often  answers  for  them  In  the 
sneech  of  Claude  Debussy. 

Ml-8  White  turned  Minnie  into  an 
Amerioan  woman  singing  In  Italian 
to?  "  iurelv  oneratto.  nurpose.  Her 


behavior  with  i'  e  miners,  tier 

American  woman.  The  singers  of  our 
.  ountrv  have  been  reproached  for  their 
self-consciousness  and  coldness  on  the 
stage.  The  reproach  has  too  often 
been  just.  Miss  White  sings  and  acts 
i  without  thought  of  the  audience  wlth 
the  requisite  lightness  In  the  first  act. 
and.  when  the  occasion  demands  with 
sentiment  fervor  and  passion  In  the 
gaming  scene  she  acted  with  true  In- 
tensity and  with  her  and  Mr.  Galeffi 
at  the  table  the  scene  was  turned  from 
melodrama  Into  tragedy. 

Miss  White  at  once  established  sym- 
pathetic relationship  with  the  aud  enoe. 
She  is  a  handsome  apparition,  with  an 
unusuaUv     attractive     and  expressive 
face.    There  are  operatic  singers  who 
win  fame  by  their  beauty,  and  their 
beauty     often     masks  «nintem«en*. 
Miss  White  was  always  alert.    Her  ac 
Uon  Ts  full  of  significance,  whether 
she  were  tending  bar  in  the  place  oi 
Nick,   teaching   the    miner,   their  les 
son.   repelling  the ,   Bherttt    or  saving 
Johnson's  life.    She  uvea  i  v 
though  there  were  "°  to 'be 

a  ourlous  throng  beyond,  wishing 

Pl^erevo°cearisU  emotional  and  at  the 

|«S«!ne^ 

In  an  opera  in  which  there  are  many 
**£?C°LlCCoAs  pSe°rnfcErmance  as  Dick 
T^nsnri  is  by  this  time  well  known  and 
;  Johnson  Is  nL  one  of  his .  most  effecUve 
1  t,arts     It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  oi 

SSnew    i  targePaudlence  was  enthus- 

laMlss  White  will  again  take  the  part  of 
MK  at  the  matinee  a  week  from  to- 

daThe  opera  on  Monday  night  will  be 
Pucdrii?s  "Manon  Lescaut,"  with  Mme 
Puccini  s    i  Constantino  will 

S£e  th*  Par" %f  D^es  Grieux  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States. 
11  On  Wednesday  night  Mr.  Smirnoff  w, 
smnersonate  Gerald  In  "Lakme.      It  will 
be  the  first  appearance  of  this  tenor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  company 

l^The^opera    this    afternoon    will  be 
"Lakme"   with   Mme.    Lipkowska  and 
!  Messrs.  Clement  and  Rothier    1  he  opera 
lints  evening  will  be  "La  Boheme."  with 
Mmes  Nielsen  and  Dereyne  and  Messrs 
I  Constantino.     Polese,     Mardones  and 
Pulcinl.  


"LAKME"  REVIVED 
AT 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE.  | 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Dellbes  a 
»P      •    Mr  f-iDiet  conducted. 
•Lakme.     Mr.  Capiei  TO^_4h  ,,il)Uovvslia 
" "    '  Anno  Roberta 

  BernU-c  Fisher 

  JosUn  Swarlx 

 KHira  I.evcroni 

 Edmontl  Clcmi-nt 

"' '    Kodolfo  Fornm-i 

  Loon  HotUier 

C.  Stroesco 


Lakme   

MnlliUa   

Ellen   

Roaa   

Mrs.  Bontson  . . 

Gerald   

Frederic   

Nllakanttia  . 
Hadji 


was 
in 


of 

the 


It  was  a  pleasuie  daugn- 
kowska  again  as  the  Pries      «  c. 

^  Parted  ^3 J  -  "ins,. 

^l^Van^nd^eared  here 

chanica;  Hall    although    th^     ^  1 
fascination    of    he ,  PeudUoriurn.  She 
,6lt  ?neevl"rv  wav  an  exotic  creature; 
,  f^e,  coloring,  gesture   -o«S-        .„  » 

,nStan^ast  expected:  in  comparatively 
were  least  exptL ^ «.  florid  song, 

simple  phrases  and  not#m  fipn. 
Her  performance  of  the    »e"  , 
glfliant.  with  the  exception  of  her  £.1.. 
The  staccato  passages  «eie  sung ; 

^^nr^-n  .S:-t 
?ore  her,  she  acted  the  song,    o  t,  . 
ft  did  °ot  seem  as  a  concert  arlj  1^ 
troduced    in    a    dramatic  sunn 
display   the   singers  technic,  tn^t 
Srst  act  Mme.  Lipkowska  did  not  seem 
to  be  wholly  in  the  vein,  but  m itno 
that  followed  her  singing  had  life  ancij 

"SrMC?ement  took  the  part  of  Gerald 
^r^e^rracTer''- 


place.  When  there  was  no  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  the  composer,  he 
matie  It  for  himself.  The  Intelligence, 
the  vocal  skill,  the  dignity,  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  sympathetic  nature  of. 
this  singer  are  wholly  admirable. 

Mr.    Rothier  was   not  an  impressive 
Nilakantha   except    in    the    matter  of 
d»ess  and  whiskerage.    His  tones  were 
oijten  thick  and  his  outraged  feelings  a* 
priest  and  parent  occasionally  sank  his 
voice  as  well  ag  his'  spirits  below  pitch. 
The  young  English   misses  played  by 
Miss  Bernlce  Fisher  and  Miss  Swartz 
were  a  marked  Improvement  on  those 
of  irist  season  and  the  quintet  gained 
thereby,  a  quintet,   by  the  way.  that, 
written   after  the   formula  of   the  old 
lopera  comique,  is  out  of  keeping  with 
I  he  rest  of  the  music.    When  "Lakme" 
V88  tirst  produced  the  misses  entered 
vlth  Frederic  in  the  last  act  and  chat- 
ered  in   the  sequestered  nook  of  the 
•irgin   forest  chosen  by  Lakme  as  a 
■efuse. 

I  The  chorus  did  excellent  work  and 
[II?.  Caplet  conducted  with  taste  and 
anlma  tlon. 

A  note  about  the  official  program,  j 
The  audience  was  Informed  that  Mr. 
Clement  took  the  part  of  "Geraldo"  and 
Mr.  Fornari  that  of  the  well  informed  I 
and  chatty  Frederico.    But  "Lakme"  was  j 
sung  in  French,  and  In  French  the  two 
Officers  are  named  Gerald  and  Fred- 
eric.    Furthermore,   the   priest's  name 
Is  Nilakantha,   not   "Nilakanta."  and 
"Hagi"  should  be  Hadji.  Mr.  Stroesco 
as  Hadji  deserved  the  applause  that, 
followed  his  address  to  Lakme. 


"LA  BOHEME"  REPEATED. 

Only  Passingly  Well  Sung  for  "Popu- 
lar Price"  Audience. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE.  Repeat  of 
Puccini's  "La  Boheme."  Mr.  Goodrich 
ronducted.    The  cast: 

yiml   Miss  Nielsen 

Mu*etta..'  Miss  Derayne 

Rodolfo  Mr.  Constantino 

Mai  '-Pllo.   .'.  '.  Mr.  Polese  , 

Col  line  Mr.    Mardonea  . 

Schaunard   Mr.  I'nlrlnlJ 

Alrlmliro  Mr.  Moiran  I 

Benolt   Mr.  Tavecrhla  | 

I  n  Do*anler«  Mr.  Hud  ly 

Parplgnol  Mr.  Stroeaeu  j 

The  opera  was  only  passingly  well  , 
sung  last  evening.    Besides,  the  sing-  i 
ers    gathered    but     little  Inspiration 
from   the  liberal  applause  of  a  very 
large  audience  to  present  their  char- 
acterizations In  serious  fashion.    De-  | 
cldedly  It  was  a  "night  off"  with  the 
artistes  of  the'  opera,  and  the  "doles 
far  nlente"  seemed  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  every  one  save  the  audi- 
ence and  Miss  Dereyne. 

The  orchestra  outran  Mr.  Goodrich 
without  handicap,  and  throughout  the 
entire  performance  he  was  never  able 
to  overtake  them. 

Mr.  Constantino  and  Miss  Nielsen  , 
were  far  from  the  standard  they  had 
set  In  previous  performances  at  the 
opera.  Altogether,  they  were  falling 
In  that  conscientiousness  which  makes 
for  success  even  with,  "popular-price" 
audiences.  There  was  Injudicious  non- 
chalance both  In  their  acting  and  In 
their  singing. 

M'.ss  Dereyne,  however,  relieved  the 
nostalgia  by  a  liberal  display  of  good 
will.  As  a  result  she  sang  with  happy 
correctness  and  merited  more  than  the 
■applause  she  received. 

Purely,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  oc- 
c.i^  onal  fluctuation  In  the  price  of  or- 
chestra stalls  will  not  appreciably  af- 
rr  I  the  Inspiration  of  those  who  sing 
more  than  creditably  when  thev  so  tin. 


~A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Opera 
In  English  and  the  Encouragement  of 
American  Music  has  hern  formed.  The 
committee  of  temporary  organization  is 
made  up  of  David  Bispham.  Walter 
Damroeoh,  Reginald  de  Kovon,  Charles 
Henr/'  Mcltzer,    Mr      Mllc.enbujrg  arid. 

I  '^The  purpose  of  the  organization  Is  to 
advocate  and  maintain  the  principle 
that  American  opera-goers  should  be 
enabled'  to  understand  and  more  fully 
enjoy,  opera  by  hearing  U  sung  rlcarly 
to  them,  us  frequently  as  possible.  In 
their  own  language. 

i   "It  is  not  the  Intention  .  r  desire  of  the 
society  to  work  harm  to  th< 
houses  of  this  country  hv  si 


Mr.  Dalmores,  the  distinguished,  tenor. 
•  talked  recently  with  a  reporter  of  the 
'New  York  Times  not  only  about  him- 
self— which  was  to  he  expected — but 
about  opera  in  English  for  American 
audiences.  He  talked  sensibly;  for  he 
believes  that,  when  It  Is  possible,  an 
opera  should  he  sung  in  the  language  la 
'  which  it  was  originally  written. 

"  'Alda'  In  French  at  the  Paris  Opera 
aald  Mr.  Dalmores.  "Is.  odious  ;  and  in 
German  In  Berlin  It  Is  worse.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  heard  a  perform- 
ance of  a  Wagner  work  In  Paris  you 
know  that  it  is  nothing  like  a  German 
performance.  It  has  not  at  all  the  same 
spirit.  It  amazed  me,  when  I  first  came 
here  to  see  row  after  row  of  people 
studying  librettos,  with  the  English  text 
on  one  side  and  the  French  text  on  the 
other;  hut  I  soon  realized  that  it  was 
much  better  so.  The  text  of  the  opera  is 
not  vulgarized  by  a  singing  translation 
into  English.  Instead.  It  is  sung  n  the 
original  tongue  on  the  stage  while  the 
auditor,  by  means  of  the  libretto;  gets 
into  the  spirit  of  the  work.  At  a  second 
or  third  hearing"  he  can  easily  follow  it 
without  reference  to  his  book. 

Tears  before  Mr.  Dalmores  came  to 
this  country  Rufus  Choate  was  reported 
as  saying  to  his  daughter  at  the  opera: 
interpret  to  me  the  libretto  that  I  may 
dilate  with  the  proper  emotion." 

At  present  some  are  clamoring  for 
opera  in  English,  whether  the  opera 
l£  "Tristan"  or  "Louise,"  "Pelleas  and 
Mellsande"  or  "Tosca."  Among  them 
Vre  certain  foreign  singers  who  are 
more  American-while  they  are  pick- 
ing up  gold  and  silver  on  this  Tom 
TlddlePr'8Sgrou-d-than  the  Americans 
[themselves.  America  will  hose  no 
'opera,  worthy  the  name,  no  '  gr *nd  In- 
stitution" until  all  operas  are  sung  In 
English. 


would  he  tame.  In  Italian  even  though 
■it  should  be  Tuscan  sung  by  a  Roman. 
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A*  Italian  opera  should  be  sung  In 
Italian;  a  French  opera  in  French;  a 
German-  oP$ra~i»  -Gorman,  and,  when 
it  is  possible,  a  French  opera  should 
be  sung  by  Frenchmen  and  FrenchT 
women,  or  by  singers  to  whom  French 
Is  as  their  own  language,  by  singers 
who  appreciate  fully  the  spirit  of  the 
opera.  Mr.  Mottl  is  a  great  conduc- 
tor, but  his  reading  of  "Carmen"  was 
dull.  Mr.  Seldl  made  a  mess  of  cer- 
tain Italian  and  French  operas.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  a  great  genius  like 
Mr.  Toscanini— who  is  at  home  in  ev- 
ery operatic  school — and  yet,-  it  is 
said  that  his  "Carmea"  is  not  tlia 
'Carmen"  of  BizeT.  A  second  rate 
Italian  conductor  will  give  better  per- 
formances of  Italian  opera  than  those 
led  by  the  most  celebrated  German 
conductors. 
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It  may  first  be  said  that  99  out  ef 
100  American  singers  are  almost ^  un 
intelligible  when  they  sing  In  Lng 
lmh     Women  that  enunciate  as  a\a 
tinctly  as  Mrs.  Rlder-Kelsey  are  ex- 
ceedingly   rare.    At   recent  perform- 
ances In  Boston  of  ^e  ^  ;  ^- 
.ire"  the  text  as  sung  by  Mr   Mar  tin u  | 
a   Kentuckian.   was    a    Jumble.     He  , 
might  as  well  have  been  singing  In 
UK TBologne.e  dialect  or  In  Swab  an. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Blanchart.  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  and  .ecu.  omed  to 

enunciating  English.  •■o»«rlpt 
When  Walter  Damroschs  Scarlet 
Letter"  was  produced  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage,  the  attempts  of  the  singers  to 
enunciate  and  prono. incr  Engl  lah 
were  ludicrous.  No  doubt  Mme.  Gadskl 
has  improved  In  this  respect,  for  ■  an* 
is  now  able  to  sing  a  song  in  jangnsii 
so  that  the  greater  number  or  me 
words  can  be  understood.  And  it  may 
here  be  said  that  when  intelligent  for- 
eign operatic  singers  undertake  to 
T«nrn  an  English  text,  they  as  a  rule 
ire  far"  uperlor  In  the  matter  of  dic- 
tion to  their  English  or  American  ool- 

^Lasf  '  Monday  the  Messrs.  Aborn  j 
'  gave  a  performance  <>f  "Mai  .1111.1  But  i 
terfly"  In  English  at  the  MaJ<yU"  i ne-  , 
atre  of  New  York.  1  quote  from  Mr. 
Krehbiel's  review  publlsheu  in  ii  o 
Tribune  of  Feb.  21.  "There  ^ an e  no 

nders  food? will.  In  parts-when  Mr. 

lln  ,      X  ,„„    ,„hn  wts  the  Sharp- 

Ottley  Cranston,  wno  wa.    i  ^ 

less  of  l*f*Z^Vc\*ndrr«oo<i  as  lit- 
tie  of  the  text  as  If  U  were  being  sung 
in  Italian  or  Greek."  ILlsaV  .!■**> 

The  Times  of  the  same  date  said. 
"It  may  be  stated  that  the  words  al- 
lotted to  the  tenor  ami   the  baritone 
eould   be    usually    understood.  When 
L  „  nrpn  f  dea    of  commotion 

there  was  a  great  ueai  «i  u„<jer_ 
in  the  orchestra  one  could  "ot  "„  " 
Ft  and  the  words  any  more  than  one  can 
when  the  opera  Is  sung  -n  Itaiisn. 

One  serious  objection  to  singing  an 
opera  In   another   language   than  the 
one  to  which  the  music  was  orWnaMi 
set  la  that  the  melodic  line   ri>   i  <- 
significance  and  general  meaning 
phrase  usually  suffer  wnen  ine i  . 
translated.    Helnrtch  Dorn  polr.led  out 
veara  ago  liow  the  "Jewel  Song"  in 
"Faust"  was  vulgarized  when  It  was 
sung  with  a  German  text,  and  Dorn 
wks  a  loyal  German.    It  would  be  easy 
r^show  in  lilt"  manner  how  "Don  Gio- 
■r«nnr  is  wronged  musically  when  it  is 
in  rerman  and  bv  German  slng- 
"UnS    J  -fTrmon"'    l°'ses-and   so  on 
thJ Tut      "Per  Frelschueu" 
•  through   the   list.      .     —"„>.  Italian 
cannot  be  the  same  In  *  ranch.  Italian 
or  English,    it  la  as  essentially  a  Ger- 
man one™  as  "Louise  "  is  Fronch  In 
>*S    instance    the    peculiar      atrn°8-  I 
Phere"    disappears.     I    remember  pa- 
fhe  lo  results  In  German  opera  houses 
^performances    of    "pannen  an? 
"ftustave   III  "   at   Munich;    of  Fra 
.Dia^-olo."  "Faust."  "Carmen."  "I + 
vlata"  at  Dresden;  of   Al*a   al  ' 
of  "La  Part  du  Diablo"  at  Stuuga tl  » 
a-  word,  of  many  French  uno  ui 
oneras  sung  with   a  German  text  n 
Sfg  opera   housea  of  Germany  .In 

tb*rTneB Bohemian  Girl"  has  been  sung 
1  "in  manv  languages,  but  It  cannot  be 


Mr.  Russell  has  the  right  idea;  an 
opera  should  be  sung  in  the  language 
in  whioh  it  Is  written.    He  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  arrange  casts  so  as 
to  carry  out  fully  his  plan.    It  Is  his 
purpose  to    produce    French  operas 
next    season    with    French  singers; 
Italian  operas  with  Italian  singers; 
and  if  there  should  be  a  demand  for  ( 
It — at  present  there  is  no  popular  up- 
rising  here    in   its  behalf—German 
opera  with  German   singers)      Some  | 
may- say  that  he  has  not   yet  pro-, 
duced  opera  In  English  with  English 
speaking  singers.    In  "The  Sacrifice."  I 
for:  Instance,  three  of    the  leading' 
singers  are  •  foreign-born.    The  time 
will  undoubtedly  come  when  his  pur- 
pose will  he  carried  out.    But  it  Is 
extremely  doubtful  whether    In  our 
time  the  great  public  of  New  York. 
Boslon,  Chicago.  Philadelphia  will  be 
satisfied  with  performances  of  foreign 
operas  sung  In  English. 


•  To  £0  back  to  Mr.  Dalmores  for  a 
moment.  He  told  the  reporter  of  the 
New  Tork  Times  that  he  was  born  at 
[  Nancy  and  played  the  horn  in  a  theatre 
orchestra  when  he  was  15  years  old. 
The  city  paid  his  expenses  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory-,  where  he  took  the  first 
prize  for  horn  playing.  He  afterward 
played  In  orchestras  of  Paris  until  at 
Lyon?,  where  he  was  a  teacher  at  the 
conservatory  and  a  player  In  the  or- 1 
cliestra  of  the  opera,  his  voice  was  dls- 

See  now  how  hard  It  Is  for  a  writer 
about  Biusic  and  musicians  to  determine! 
facts 

It  Is  known  that  Dalmores  Is  a  stage 
name.   The  tenor's  true  name  Is  Brtn. 

The  "Dictlonnnlre  des  Laureats"  of  the 
purls  Conservatory  includes  the  names 
of  three  persons  named  Brln:  Charles 
Leopold,  born  at  Nancy  Dec.  Si.  1871. 
who  took  a  prize  for  horn  In  1890  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Lamouretix  or- 
chestra; Pierre  Victor,  born  at  Nancy 
Dec.  5.  1S7S,  who  took  a  first  prize  for 
bassoon  In  1S9S,  and  Henry  Alphonse. 
horn  at  Nancy  Aug.  12.  1877,  who  took  a 
first  aocesstt  for  double  bass  In  1898. 

Now  this  dictionary  states  that  Hem:', 
the  double  bass  player  became  a  lyric 
artist.  Dalmores.   who'  sang  at  Rouen 

The  dlctlorinry  is  In  error.  Further- 
more, In  1890  there  was  no  first  prize  for 
!  horn.    In  that  year  Mr.  Brln  took  a  sec- 
I  ond'  price  as  a  pupil  of  *Mohr.    In  1891 
Messrs.  Legros  and  Brln  took  each  a 
!  first  prlxa  as  pupils  of  Bremond. 

And  yet  this  'Dctioanalre  des  Lau- 
reats" la  'Official.   HSii 

Mr  Dalmores  sings  In  French.  Italian 
and  German.  He  has  sung  at  Bayreuth 
and  in  many  German  theatres.  It  was 
after  he  carne  to  America  that  he 
learned  Engllsliuand  he  Is  still  studying 
ft.  "I  frequent l^*u)  to  the  Mieatre,  as  I 
And  that  one  of  f~*a*hest  ways  of  learn- 
ing the  laJSteuage.  \  •  *  vVhtn  some- 
body wants  me  to  ,?ear  In  an  opera 
Engllsh^l^  shall    be  quite 


ready. 


lmpersonaTe  the  shoemaker-poet.  "The 
music  was  too  high  for  him."  He  tri- 
umphed the,  first  night. 

In  Dresden  Fischer  fell  into  debt.  He 
was  fond  of  hunting  and  good  fellow- 
ship. Creditors  became  arnoylng,  and 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  break  his 
contract  and  Join  the  Metropolitan 
.Opera  House  company.  He  was  at 
once  a  favorite  in  New  York  and  his 
visits  to  Boston  were  welcomed.  We 
have  not  seen  here  his  equal  as  Wotan 
and  Hans  Sachs.  After  he  left  the 
Metropolitan  company  he  spent  a  sea- 
.son  or  two  in  Holland  and  Germany 
as  singer  and  theatre  director,  but 
about  1901  he  returned  to  New  York. 
He  was  married  for  a  time  to  the 
singer,  Camille  Seygard,  but  the  two  , 
were  divorced. 

Charles    McEvoy's    new    play,  "All 
That  Matters,"  in  spite  of  a  fourth  act 
in  which  "a  great  thrift  of  incident"  is 
tked  out  "with  an  infinite  prodigality  of; 
talk,"  met  with  success  at  tho  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  London,  on  Feb.  S.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  declares  that  the  play 
"contains  some  of  the  best  pictures  of 
English  rural  life  we  have  eve'-  seen, 
and,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  the 
sccrit  of  the  hay  came  across  the  foot- 
lights."  Olive  Kimber,  the  daughter  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  loves  a  neighboring 
fanner,  Hyde,  and  is  loved  by  him.  He 
is  so  much  in  love  that  he  has  ne- 
glected his  estate  and  Is  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  He  explains  to  Olive  the  situa- 
tion.  She  reproaches  herself  for  havVng 
been  a  bad  Influence  and  urges  him  to 
be  more  energetic.  He  Is  embittered  by 
her  talk  and  charges  her  with  loving 
another  a  man  with  £7000  a  year.  This 
man,  Pacy,  is  In  love  with  her.  and 
Olive  becomes  engaged  to  him,  partly 
from  pique  and  partly  because  she  can- 
not longer  endure  her  nagging  •  father 
and  foolish  mother.   Pacy  turns  out  to 
be  utiworthy.  Hyde  grow6  energetic  and 
shrewd;  so  Pacy  is  dismissed  and  there 
is  the  "happy  ending"  dear  to  theatte- 
roers.   Yet  why  should  Olive  throw  over 
her  lover  simply  because  his  loving  her 
and   waiting   for   her  had  led  him  to 
neglect  his  farm.    "He  may  possibly  have 
been  reading  overmuch  in  ethics  and 
philosophy."  The  audience  accepted  this, 
hut  grew   Impatient  when  In  the  last 
act,  Olive,  in  danger  o£  being  drowned 
in  a  cave,  is  deserted  by  "the  «.even- 
thousand-pounder"     and     rescued  hy 
Hyde;  also  when  in  Us  final  scene  It 
found  Hyde  "listening  in  the  moonlight 
to  some  exceedingly  eloquent, ,  but  ex- 
ceedingly prolonged,  exhortations  from 
an    aged   shepherd   (who   might  have 
stepped   out   of   one   of   Mr.  Vmoent 
Brown's  novels  of  rural  life)  to  decline 
upon  a  self-forgetful  celibacy."  ' 


Emll  Fischer.  well\\  wn  to  Bos- 
tonlans  as  an  incomparable  Hans 
Sachs  returned  to  the  stage  last  Mon- 
day night  as  Plunkett  In  a  perform- 
ance of  "Martha"  at  the  Irving  Place  | 
Theatre.  New  York.  Mr.  Fischer  Is  j 
now  71  years  old.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
company  in  1885  When  his  40th  jubi- 
lee was  celebrated  at  that  house  in 
1898  he  had  then  sung  In  101  operas, 
and  in  all  3455  times,  839  times  in 
.America  and  471  times  In  this  coun- 
try In  operas  by  Wagner.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  in  opera  was  as 
Wotan  In  "Das  Rhelngold."  April  I, 
1889.  He  has  sung  here  in  concerts. 
His  last  appearance  In  Boston  at  a 
Symphony  concert  was  In  January, 
1902. 

Mr"  Fischer  was  for  many  years  a 
pride  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House, 
when  Theresa  Malten.  Clementine 
Schuch  the  tenors  Gudehus,  Riese, 
Eri  and  the  baritones  Butes  and  De- 
gele  were  his  associates.  Ia  1882 
Klscher  took  only  bass  parts.  He  was 
a  poor  Mephlstopheles  and  a  worse 
Leporello,  but  in  other  roles  he  was 
excellent.  I  remember  the  night  he 
took  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs  at  the 
Dresden  Opera  House  for  the  first 
time/  Degele  had  been  the  Hans 
Pacha  but  his  voice  had  become  worn 
and  v'n'trtist'tvort,',y-  Jt  was  thought  at 
the  time  that  Fischer  wa«  foolish  to 


The  Herald  publishes  today  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Trentlni.  who  will  soon 
v.e  seen  here  In  Victor  Herbert's  op- 
eretta. "Naughty  Marietta."  Miss 
Trentlni  Is  pleasantly  remembered 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  company.  She  took  the 
part  of  MuBetta  in  "La  Boheme,"  Lit- 
tle Yniold  in  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande," 
Aatonla  and  alBO  Olympla  in  "Contes 
d' Hoffmann."  Crobyle  in  "Thais." 
According  to  report,  she  was  reared 
In  a  convent,  studied  singing  at  Milan 
and  made  her  debut  as  Viole'ta., 
There  are  two  other  singers  in  the 
company  who  were  associated  with 
Mi,   Hauunerstein:     Aim  v.  Ducbene, 

who  sang  here  in  "Griselidis,"  "Contes  I 
d'Hoffmann"   and   "Thais,"    and  thc| 
tenor  Orvllle  Harrold,  who  sang  at  i 
Sunday  night  concert  In  the  Boston 
Theatre. 


There  are  musical  entertainments 
of  all  sorts  thin  week.  First  of  aW 
there  is  the  production  for  the  first 
!  time  on  any  stage  of  Mr.  Converse's 
|  grand  opera,  "The  Sacrifice."  Mme. 
Carolina  White,,  a'  dramatic  soprano 
of  this  neighborhood,  who  has  won  a 
reputation  In  Italy  and  as  a  loading 
member  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Housed 
company,  will  make  her  second  appear- 
ance here  as  Minnie  in  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West."  She  was  the  first 
to  take  the  part  In  Chicago,  when' 
'Mr.  Bassi,  who  will  impersonate 
Johnson  next  Saturday  afternoon,  was 
her  associate.  Miss  Destinn  will 
again  be  seen  as  the  heroine,  in 
"Madama  Butterfly."  and  Mr.  Smlrnoljf 
will  appear  for  the  first  time  t§ 
"Lakme."  : 

Mr.  Busonl  will  give  his  only  pU^no  re*-j 
cltal  here  this  season.    His  program  Is 
I  an   extraordinary  one— for    any  other* 
j  pianist.    Mr.  Elman  will  give  his  seconii 
and  last  recital.    His  fine  performance 
at  the  first  is  well  remembered. 

Mme.  von  Unschuld  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  give  hci  second  piano  recital 
In  this  city,  and  the  Carolyn  Belcher 
string  quartet  presents  a  serious  pro- 
gram, with  Mr.  Gebhard  as  the  assist- 
ing pianist.  Miss  Lilla  OrmonU  will 
sing  for  a  benefit  fund,  and  the  M  usu  al 
Art  Club  and  the  MacDowell  Club,  with 
soloists  will  take  part  In  a  concert  for  a 
most  worthy  cause. 

The. program  of  the  Symphony  con-' 
c<rt  Includes  two  compositions  Hint  Willi 
be  performed  here  for  the  first  time;, 
one  of  them.  Mandi's  overture  probabm 
'••r  ti     •'.    :  ••   ...  !,    i..e  Cnited  States. 

Lovers  of  Scottish  S'nij;  and  humor 
will  he  drawn  toward  Jordan  Hall  on 
Thursday  night.-  ;  i 


4( 


lng    In    (our    languages    with  almost 
eousl  fa  llity  and  nicety  of  proruncia- 1 

tk>n."     Mr.  Ryard  son*  in  Boston  lu 

November,  1SWJ.  when  he  was  announeoU  j| 
as  "the  great  English  baritone."    (81  I 
voice  was  then  Inclined  to  wobble,  and  |, 
he  was  a  loud  breather.    He  brought  j, 
['carefully  chosen  letters  of  Introduction,  j. 
lard  personally  was  an  agreeable  man.  | 
i    John  Brown  Is.  aCter  all,  the  greatest), 
of  musical  (Titles  that  ever  lived.    His  | 
Briticisms  contain  no  technical  t^ims,  no  > 
'convoluted  sentences,  no  raking  fore  and  j 
aft  of  the  palpitating  dictionary.    He  | 
u«e*  monosyllables.  They,  too,  are  sharp,  i 
short  and  decisive.  No.  I  shall  not  r?veal 
'  the  monosyllable  especially  the  particu- 
lar ore  —Morning  Telegraph  (N.  T.)  • 
I    Here  is  a  curious  problem.    The  Her- 
|aW  quotes'from  the  Paris  correspondent, 
lot  the  Dallv  Telegraph.  London  : 
I     "Madaim    Slichel.    ballet    mistress  of 
I  the  Opera  has  brought  an  action,  clalm- 
1  in-  a  third  share  of  the  royalties  as  part  | 
laiT'hor  of    I-a   Fete  chez  Therese.-  the 
book  of   which   is  by   the  late  Catulie 
Mendes    th  •    music   by    M.  Reynaldo 
Hahn.  and.  ns  she  asserts,  the  choregra- 
5hy  by  her    The  ballet  mistress's  conten- 
tion Is  now  to  be  put  to  a  practical  test 
fct  the  opera.   A  new  ballet,  which  has. 
bo  to  speak,  been  written  backward,  is 
Boon  to  be  put  in  rehearsal.    The  late 
Kmmanuel  Chabrler's  brilliantly-colored 
orchestral  piece.  'Espana,'  is  well  know-n. 
The  widow  of  Catulie  Mendes  has  wr  t- 
t*n  the  -book'  of  a  ballet  to  fit  the  music, 
and  It  will  be  Madame  Stlchel's  duty  to 
superintend  the  rehearsals  of  the  danc- 

"""There  may  be  some  difficulties  be- 
tween the  librettist  and  the  ballet  mis- 
press    Mindful  of  the  action  brought 
In  connection  with  her  late  husband  s 
Ubretto.  Mme.  Catulie  Mendes  as  said 
to  have  written  her  own  with  extra 
care    and    fulness.     Every    step  and 
movement  for  each  Individual  ana  for 
group?,  is  indicated  in  the  book.  M»e 
Iti-hel    the   librettist   contends,  will 
merely'  have  to  Instruct  her  dancers 
how  to  carry  out  the  directions  given 
in  "he  libreUo.    But  that  precisely  is 
the  crux     The  ballet  mistress  claims, 
"me  show  of  reason,   that  be- 
tween the  indication  of  a  step  on  pa, 
oer  and  its   realization   by   a  dancer 
there  "s  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
How  can  a  librettist,  especially  if  not 
?  professional  artist  of  choregraphy 
describe  a  step  in  such  a  manner  that 
?he  ballet  mistress  has  only  to  follow  , 
the  directions  blindly?    The  rehearsals 
of  'Espana'  may  be  arduous.   One  can 
imagine  the  librettist  and  the  ballet 
^stress  standing  up  at  every  step  for 
their  respective  rights.    If  Mme.  Sticiiei 
exercises  her  creative  faculty  in  cho- 
regraphy to  the  slightest  degree  she 
wiU  be  claiming  royalties  as  coauthor 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  does  not ;  the 
I  ballet  may  never  get  danced  at  all. 


tells  his  wife  he  Is  suffering  from  neu- 
rasthenia and  must  go  away  for  a  few 

days.    His  wife  has  her  suspicions.  In 

the  second  net  the  household  Is  in  deep 
mourning.  The  countess  is  receiving 
box  dearest  friend:  "1  do  not  regret 
him  at  all;  In  fact,  I  killed  him."  "What! 
you  killed  him?"  The  "widow"  explains: 
"It  is  a  little  joke  she  is  playing  on  the 
dear  defunct.  To  cure  him  of  his  wan- 
dering habits  she  has  imagined  a  funer- 
al, and,  at  the  morgue,  has  identified 
one  of  the  poor  castaways  lying  on  the 
slabs  behind  the  window.  The  body  Is 
brought  to  the  house— a  grewsome  part 
of  the  jok©  she  had  not  thought  of.  It 
Is  there.  In  the  ante-chajnber.  The  er- 
rant husband  arrives  home  In  time  to 
attend  his  own  obsequies.  Instead,  he 
overhears  a  conversation  in  which  his 
relict  gives  away  her  little  plot.  She 
and  her  bosom  friend  go  to  Montmartre 
to  take  off  the  edge  of  their  grief.  And 
so  everything  ends  happily,  with  prom- 
ise of  repentance,  and  the  wife  is  loved 
forever  after— on  account  of  her  sense 
of  humor." 
Jfredecic  l^inoud,  giving  u  jRiaas  re- 

eital  at  Dantzie.  Jan.  25,  after  the  sec- 1 
ond  piece,  said  that  he  would  not  con- 
tinue to  play  if  Prof.  Dr.  Fuchs,  critic 
of  the  Danziger  Zeltung',  intended  to  re- 
view his  performance  the  next  day. 
Prof.  Dr.  Fuchs  thereupon  left  the  hall. 

MME.  TETRAZZINI'S  CONCERT. 

Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  will  give  a 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  9.  •  \ 

The    career    of    this  distinguished 
elnger  has  been  a  remarkable  one.  The 
first  American  city  to  recognize  her 
Indisputable  art  was   Sap  Francisco; 
and  yet  she  had  made  hey  debut  at  the 
Teatro     Pagliano     (now     the  Teatro 
Verdi)  as  Inez  in  "L'Afiricaine"  in  1895 
and  acquired  a  great    reputation  Inj 
cities  of  Italy,  Spain.  Portugal,  Bus-  , 
sla,  Mexico  and  South  America.  I 
She  was   born     in     Florence  and 
taught   there  by   Ceccherini  and  her 
sister    Eva,    the    wife    of    Cleofonte  ] 
Campanini,'  the  celebrated  conductor.  | 
It  was  in  November,  1907,  that  she  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Vloletta  and  made  a  sensa- 
tion, which  is- well  remembered  by  all 
those  interested  in  opera,  opera  sing- 
ers and  the  general  public    eager  t» 
hear  that  which  Is  new. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  joined  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House  company  in  1908  and 
made  her  first  appearance  there  (Nov. 
14)  as  Rosina. 

Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  as  a  member  of 
Mr.    Hammerstein's    company,   March  ! 
29  1909,  as  Lucia  in  Donizetti's  opera.  ( 
Her  other  appearances  at  the  Boston  \ 
Theatre  were  as  follows: 

Vloletta     March    31,    1909,    April    2,  1 
1910;  Gilda,  April  6,  1909;  Lucia,  April 
10  1909  Maroh  29,  1910;  Maria  In  "The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  March  31, 
1910. 

This  will  be  her  first  appearance 
here  in  concert.  Tickets  will  go  on 
sale  at  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow 
morning. 


It  nerves  to  introduce  humor.  Jeat.  sour  and 

story,  and  these  eharaeters:  L.  11.  MerrllU 
bass,  as  the  hirullnrtl :  John  Iianiels,  tepor^' 
as  Souter;  James  Gilbert,  baritone,  ns  Tam 
(I'Shiuiter;  rheums  Henderson,  tenor,  ns 
Burns.  "Breaking  Into  Scotch"  serves  to 
introduce  an  Englishman  to  Scotland.  The 
character*  are:  Mr.  Henderson  as  Sir  Dun- 
can Dundee:  Mr.  Daniels  as  I*ord  Campapl- 
fax:  Mr.  Ol'lmt  as  ii  Highland  servant;  Mr. 
Merrill  an  the  butler:  the  Misses  Wood  In 
Scottish  dances.  D.  Ferrler,  piper;  orches- 
tra director,  Charles  Frank. 

FFUDVY— Symphony  Hall,  2:S0  P.  M  ,  17th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

SATURDAY  -Symphony  Hall,  2:80  P.  M. 
Mlscha  Elman's  last  violin  re.clt.il  In  Bos- 
ton this  season.  Mozart,  Sonnta  In  B  flat; 
Pagnnini.  Concerto  In  D;  Taxtlnl.  Sonata, 
"Devil's  Trill"  (oidanza  by  Mr.  Elman); 
I-olli-IClnian,  Adagio  and  Allegro;  Sammar- 
tlni-Elman.  Llebeslied;  Mendelssohn-Bur- 
melster,  Caprlccletto;  Francocur-Kreisler, 
Slcilienne  ami  Rigaudon:  Sarasate,  Jota. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.,  17th  concert  of 
the  Uoston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fled 
ler.  conductor.   See  special  notice. 


Sahary  Djeli  has  certainly  made  a 
Lit  in  London.    Even  the  staid  Times 
was  ntove  1  to  say.  "Twice  she  danced 
Unce    unsuccessfully,    to    seduce  the 
Grange  skin-clad  man  from  «.^e.ert , 
!„v  b»r  charms,  and  again,  with  fatal 
result    to   secure   her   vengeance  at 
the    hands   of    the   enamored  King, 
"hen    suddenly   crescent   moon  and 
Winding  river  turned  blood-red,  the 
"cud >  and  the  orchestra  thundered 
and  her  victim  was  led  away  to  hL 

d0Fr3e'd  C.  Whitney  will  produce  his 
new  musical  comedy,  "Baron  Trenck 
mTsic  by  Felix  Alblnl  of  Vienna  at 
™e  Strand  Theatre  about  Easter  "The 
action  of  the  piece  takes  Pl^during 
the  reign  of  Maria  TheTesa.  and  al- 
though the  Empress  herself  is  never 
seen   her  Influence  upon  the  fortunes 
or  ^  principal  characters  is  consid- 
erable.  To  some  extent  the  story  may 
be  lik-ned  to  that  of  'The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew.'  in  so  far  as  it  sets  forth 
the  wooing  of  a  proud  arid  'mpulslje 
(woman  by  a  headstrong   and  dom- 
ineering   man.     In    temper    and  in 
Length  of  character  Baron  Trenck 
land    the    Countess    Lydia    are  well 
1  matched,  and  almost  up  to  the  end  of 
Une  last  act  the  struggle  for  victory 
is  equally  maintained.    And  If  In  the 
end  the  baron  wins  his  bride  by  sheer 
force  she  is,  It  may  be  hinted,  by  no 
means  an  unwilling  victim.'* 

George  R.   Simms  saw  "Peter  Pan 
not  long  ago,  for  the  first  time.  "The 
|  character  that  appealed  to  me  more 
than  all  the  others  to  the  play  was 
'  Capt    Hook.    I  think  ho  Is  absolutely 
ItUe  greatest  stage  creation  of  modern 
times,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
•not  rather  have  written  the  character 
of  Capt.  Hook  than  the  character  of 
Hamlet     The  only  thing  against  the 
character  is  that  it  is  so  absolutely 
true  'o  nature-I  know  dozens  of  Capt. 
Hook'-and  the  other  characters  round 
him  are  more  or  leas  fantastic  and 
I  fairyesque." 

There  is  an  orihestra  in  Paris  known 
as  "L'Orchestre  Medical,"  oomposed  of 
J  8fl  performers,  each  one  of  whom  Is  a 
I  member  of  the  medical  profession.  At 
its  concerts  the  soloists  will  be  either 
I  doctors  o.-  members  of  their  families. 
*Un  Tout  Petit  Voyage,"  produced  at 
a  comedie  Royale,  Paris,  has  a  pleas- 
r  Tilot.    The  Comte  de  Maintenon  is  in 


MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  two  concerts  this  week, 
as  follows: 

TUESDAY,  Lowell  school.  S  P.  M..  William  I 
Howard,  conductor.  Mendelssohn,  over-  I 
ture  to  "A  Midsummer  N.ght's  Dream"; 
Plerne,  Serenade,  for  strings;  Leoncaval- 
lo, Fantatrta,  "Pagllacci":  Nlcode.  Moor- 
ish Dance  Song;  Gounod.  Valse.  from 
ballet  suite,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba.";  Miss 
Josephine  Logue,  soprano,  will  sing  an 
air  from  Gounod's  "Queen  of  Sheba"  and 
Temple's  "On  the  Adrian  Sea";  Paul  M. 
Brown,  'cellist,  w.ll  play  Casella's  "Chan- 
son Napolitalne";  Louis  C.  Elson  will 
lecture,     ■'  W 

THURSDAY,  Franklin  Union.  S  P  M. 
Reissiger.  "The  Mill  on  the  Rock"; 
Bizet,  Adagietta  from  '7-,'Arlesienne" ; 
Wagner,  Paraphrase  on  TValther's  Prize 
Song  from  "Die  Melsterslnger  von  Nuern- 
berg"; Boccherml,  Minuet  from  the 
Quintet  for  two  'cellos;  Wagner  "Zug 
der  Frauen"  from  "Lohengrin";  Cha- 
brler.  Habanera;  Antony  Torello  will 
play  Vails'  Fantasle  Caprice  for  the 
double  bass  and  his  own  transscriptlon 
of  Bottestni's  Air  and  Variations.  J. 
Albert  Baumgartner,  pianist.  Louis  C. 
Bison  will  lecture. 

MEN  AND  THINGS  1 


iiriKi  as  well  Is  Canpanarl  sin  ,  umbe'dl 
to  the*  epidemic  That  was  the  seMOnJ 
when    we    were    fo-fi-d    lo    see  Mlru 

Heller  as  Carmen  with  Mr.  Mnusruiere 
as  Don  .lose.  In  their  dinappohu men t  , 
some  did  nol  hesitate  to  cry  aloud 
that  the  tenor's  name  was  really  i 
Mngulre,  and  his  nationality  was  sus- 
pected' whereas  this  harmless  ana 
conscientious  1  singer  was  born  at 
nou.il  had  studied  at  the  Paris  (  on- 
servatory,  and  made  his  debut  at  the 
Opera-Cofnlciue. 

The  Ho.non  Opera  House  has  oeen 
peculiarly  fortunate..  One  opera  has 
seldom  been  withdrawn  for  another, 
and  there  have  been  comparatively 
few  changes  in  casts. 

Nor  are  singers  as  capricious  or  un- 
reasonable In  their  arrogance  as  they 
were.  Thev  know  that  it  is  for  thcl. 
Interest  to  please  the  public  and  the 
manager.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  no  singer  likes  to  lose  Che 
.fee  to  which  she  Is  entitled  for  the 
evening  work. 


A  Note 
on  Opera 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY-Steinert  Hall,  S  P.  M.  Mme. 
Marie  von  Unschuld'e  piano  recital.  Schu- 
mann. Sonata  In  G  minor;  Schubert-Heller., 
"Trie  Trout";  Heller.  Preludes:  The  Ques- 
tion A  la  Teniers,  Little  Serenade,  The| 
Bells,  Pen  Sketch:  Dlezt,  Rbapsodle  Hoa- 
groise.  No  U  i  Polduil.  Valse  or  What  You 
Like;  Iljihsky,  Berceuse;  Schubert-Liszt, 
Soirees  de  Vlenne,  and  Hark,  Hark.  « the 
Lark-  Paderewskl,  Cracovlenne  Fantaptlque. 

Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Song  recital  by 
Miss  Lllla  Ormond,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Student  Aid  Fund  of  the  Misses  Gllman 
School  Association.  Miss  Daisy  Green,  ac 
companist.  Bach.  Blst  Du  bel  rnir;  Schu 
bert,  Fruehlingsglaube,  Geheinles;  Schu- 
mann, Intermezzo.  Staendchen;  Bruckler, 
Fruehlingssegen;  Debuosy,  Recitat.ve  and 
Aria  of  Azael.  from  "L'Enfant  Prodlgue  , 
Hue'  j'al  ploure  en  reve;  Paladlhle  Au  fond 
des  halliers,  Paplllons;  Hahn,  Infidehte, 
Fetes  galantes;  Cadman.  At  the  Feast  of 
the  Dead.  From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 
Water;  Old  Scotch.  Castles  In  the  Air, 
Huhn,  Bock  to  Ireland;  Carpenter.  May  the 
Maiden;  MacFadyen,  Spring's  Singing. 
TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall.  S  P.  M.  Feri-e-vcio 
Busoni's  only  piano  recital  in  Boston. 
Chnpln  Four  Ballades;  Liszt,  Four  Etudes, 
Mazeppa.  Feux  Follets,  Appassionata.  La 
Campanella:  Two  Legends  St.  /ranch  of 
Assisi's  Sermon  to  the  Birds  and  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Paula  Walking  on  the  Waves;  Fan- 
tasia, Reminiscences  of  "Don  Juan. 
WEDNESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P  M. 
Benefit  concert  for  the  South  End  Music 
School,  given  by  the  Musical  Art  Club  and 
the  MacDowell  Club,  assisted  by  Charles 
Bennett.  The  program  will  be  as  follows: 
Luigini,  Ballet  Egyptlen,  by  the  MacDowell 
Club  orchestra,  assisted  by  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Frederick 
Mahn.  conductor;  Heilman's  Night  Song 
and  Faure'a  Le  Ruisseau,  Musical  Art  Club 
chorus  Mrs.  Pulsifler,  solo  soprano;  Chal- 
mers Clifton,  conductor.  Piano  pieces, 
Stcherbatcheff.  Songerles  dans  les  Bols: 
Strauss-Tauslg,  Man  lebt  nur  elnmal.  Miss 
Alice  McDowell,  pianist;  Herbert,  Serenade 
op  12  MacDowell  Club  String  Orchestra, 
Mi  Mahn,  conductor;  songs,  Harty,  The 
Blue  Hills  of  Antrim;  Parker,  Come,  O 
Come;  Ryan.  My  Lovelie  Ladye;  Higgins, 
Xo  Candida,  suns  by  Charles  Bennett;  Saint- 
Saens,  La  Nuit,  op.  114,  Musical  Art  Ciub 


Cho:us  and  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra: 
Mrs.  Sundellus,  solo  soprano;  Arthur  Erooke, 
flute;  Mr.  Mahn,  conductor. 
THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Cham- 
ber concert  by  the  Carolyn  Belcher  String 
Quartet  (Carolyn  Pelcher.  first  violin; 
Anna  Etchhorn,  '"se'eond  violin;  Sara  Cor- 
bett,  viola:  Charlotte  White,  'cellist).  Heln- 
rlch  Gebbard,  pianist.  Bazzlnl,  quartet  In 
C  major,  op.  79;  Dvorak,  quartet  In  A  flat 
major,  op.  105:  Brahms,  piano  quintet  in  F 

mjordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  The  Scottish  Mu- 
sical Comedy  Company  in  "Tim  O'shanter 
and  "Breaking  Into  Scotch."  The  former 
sketch  is  based  on.  Burns's  »oem.  portraying 
an  evening  at  an  Inn  In  the  town  of  Ayr- 
such  an  ev«ning   an  the  ploughman-poet 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Audiences  in  this 
country  have  im- 
proved in  their  be-  j 
havior    in    tinie  of 
Audiences  aisapPointment.     In  j 
years  gone  by  when  a  singer  was  sulky  | 
and  rebellious,  or  truly  indisposed,  or 
when  there  were  not  enough  dollars  at] 
the  box  office,  there  would  be  a  per- j 
sonal  explanation.    Mr.  Maretzek  or  Mr.  , 
Strakosch  would  appear  before  the  cur-  ( 
tain,   clad   in  shining  raiment,  suave, 
apologetic.    His  voice  was  sweeter  than 
honev.  Mutton  tallow  in  comparison  was 
as  nettles.    Toward  the  end  of  his  ad- 
dress his  voice  would  shake  with  emo- 
tion.    Through  an  opera  glass  a  tear 
could  be  seen  coursing  down  a  managei- 
ial  cheek.     The  reply  of  the  audience 
was  often  hissing  or  groaning,  and  there 
were  rude  persons  who  demanded  their 
money  back.  When  Abbey.  Schoeffieland 
Grau  ruled  the  operatic  world,  to  an 
Englishman  named  Parry  was  entrust- 
ed the  task  of  confronting  a  raging  audi- 

'enin  those  days  an  audience  was  not 
often  tolerant.     Now  it  is  as  a  rule 
good-natured.     It   goes  to  an  opera 
house  fondly  expecting  to  hear  this  ^ 
or  that  distinguished  singer  or  possi- 
ble what  is  known  as  "a  stellar  ag- 
gregation."   For  this  it  has  paid  good 
monev  and  donned  the  bravest  attire. 
It  is  not  the  custom  now  to  make 
announcements    from    the    stage.  A 
printed  slip  inserted  in  the  program 
book  bleaks  the  sad  news,  in  a  con- 
fidential manner.    Audiences  are  more 
reasonable.     They  have  learned  that, 
singers  after  all  are  mortal  and  not  , 
immune  from  diseases  of  the  throat.  , 
stomach,    heart,   liver— for    even  the. 
fairest  prima  donna  may  have  a  Hvei, 
and  she,  tob,  can  be  as  liverish  as  any 
Englishman  long  settled  in  Bombay 
or    Singapore.      The     audience  has 
learned  that  a  manager  is  not  neces- 
sarily mendacious;  that  he  is  often 
at  the  mercy  of  capricious,  whimsical, 
.ieaious  singers. 

There  was  once  a 

Disappointments  serles  of  memo. 

in  Days  rable  disappoint- 

ments in  Mechan- 

Gone  by  ics.  BUiidir,g.  six- 

teer  years  ago  an  epidemic  played 
havoc'  with  the  casts  announced  by 
Abbev.  Schoeffel  and  Grau.  Many  of 
the  singers  were  in  the  hands  of 
throat  doctors.  It  was  said  that  the 
sudden  change  from  Washington,  D. 
C  to  Boston  had  worked  the  harm. 
Others  believed  that  March  winds  hi 
Boston  were  to  be  blamed.  Jean  de 
Reozke,  positively  announced,  was 
more  than  once  unable  to  appear.  One 
opera  would  be  substituted  for  an- 
other. Thus  "Lohengrin"  was  adver- 
tised with  Mines.  Nordlca  and  Man- 
telli  and  Messrs.  Jean  de  Keszke.  Vn- 
cor.a  Plancon,  Abramoff.  In  its  place 
•  The  Huguenots"  was  performed  and 
with  this  cast:  Mmes.  Nordiea,  Bauer- 
melster.  Van  Cauteren,  Russitano, 
K 1  de  Keszke.  Ancona.  Plancon. 
Bancrmelster  -  the  faithful  *»■• 
Bauermt  ister— and     A  an  Cauter 


Amusements 
Here  in 
Wartime 


The  publication  of  the 
wartime  Sunday  Her- 
ald should  Interest  all 
lovers   of   music  and 
the  drama.   Take  any 
Issue  at  randem,  say  that  of  Feb.  15, 
1863.     In   tlT?   course   of   the  precediu-.; 
week   "Martha"    had    been  performed, 
with  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  Brisnoli 
"Norma"  had  been   heard,  with  M-.e. 
Lorini.  a  Boston  woman  by  birth.  Mey- 
erbeer's "Dinorah"  had  been  produced 
"Ernani"  had  been  sung  with  a  -a»t. 
that   included    .\modio   and   Susini.  It 
was  announced  that  "La  June."  Ias 
Vepres  Siciliennes,"  "fn  Ballo  m  M4s- 
ehera"  were  in  rehearsal.    Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  is  still  alive,  and  she  talked  en. 
tertainingly  with  a  New  York  reporter  a 
few  davs  ago.    Would  the  puolic  enjoy 
Brigr.oli  now  that  spirited  action  ;s  de- 
manded?   I  remember  seeing  him  with 
Emma  Abbott  when  he  was  well  along 
in   years  and   fat.    The  opera  was  a 
mangled  version  of  "Romeo  and  Julie L. 
and  a  flippant  critic  connected  with  an 
;v.lban--  newspaper  wrote  that  Sig.  Bris- 
noli was  hoisted  to  the  balcony  by  a 
derrick.    Some  one  asked  recently  v  t  y 
"La  Juive"  should  not  he  added  to  the 
raiertorv  of  the  Bcston  Opera  House. 
The  greater  part  of  the  music  would 
seem^oid-fashioned.    Yet  the  final  scene 
with  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  into 
which    Rachel   plunges   herself,  might 
e*cite  public  interest  and  provoke  aes- 
thetic discussion.    Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son   It  may  be  remembered,  left  the 
opera  house  when  he  saw  the  kettle. 
The  sight  was  too  much  for  his  nerves. 
Yet  he  wrote  many  vivid  descriptions 
of   cruel   deeds,    and   apparently  with 
eusto.    And  In  this  same  issue  of  the 
war-time  Herald  are  entertaining  para- 
graphs  under  the  heading  'Dramatic 
and  Musical."    For  Instance:    "Mr.  R. 
E    J    MUes's  celebrated   mare  Minne- 
haha died  in  Baltimore  on  the  2d  inst. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Miles  refused  $5000 
for  the  animal  a  few  days  previous  to 
her  death."  '  , 

John  E  Owens,  "the  Inimitable,"  v.  as 
playing  at  the  HowardvAthenaeum.  r.nd 
■  at  Morris  Brothers.  Pell  and  Trow- 
bridge's "The  Ham  Fat  Man"  was  billed. 
Can  any  one  give  the  words  of  the  once 
famous  sons?  "Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  brim- 
ming in  the  pan!" 

.  .  It  was  Dr.  Budd,  a 

Thoughts  west.  country  physi- 

I     for  Strong     >  'an  in  England,  who 
50  years  ago  had  de- 

Stomachs 

cided  views  concern- 
ing diet.  Once  when  strong  drink  was 
disparaged  in  his  presence,  he  waxed 
indignant.    "Did  two  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, an  ounce  of  cheese,  a  glass  of  ale, 
a  pint  of  Madeira  and  a  bottle  of  port 
ever  vet  hurt  a  man  at  his  dinner?  Or, 
the  wings  and  breast  of  a  fowl  two! 
olates  of  custard  .pudding,  four  glasses 
'  t  Madeira  and  four  of  port  ever  yci 
no  injury  to  a  woman?"  Those  were 
o0od  old  days,  although,  perhaps,  the 
manner,  at  tabic  might  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  genteel  in  1911.  it 
was  at  a  dinner  with  .Mr:  Holbrook  in 
-Cianford"    that  Mary  Smith  tried  ft. 
eat   peas    with   a   two-pronged  fork. 
-Miss  Pole  sighed   over   her  delicate 
voting  peas  as  she  left  them  on  one 
«ide  of  her  plate   untasted,   for  they 
would    drop    between    the    prongs.  1 
looked  at  my  host;  the  peas  were  going 
wholesale   into   his   eapa-lous  mouth 
.•hovelled  up  by  his  large  round-ended 
knife.    I  saw.  1  imitated,  I  survived . 

In    connection    with    this  "it   is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  100  young  men. 
Beniors  in  the  Kansas  Stale  Agricult- 
ural College,  signed  a.,  agreement  on 
Feb    14    to   take   a   course   in  table 
manners.    "The  chief  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  discourage  sword  swal- 
lowing feats  at  the  table,  the  proper 
use  of  fork  and  spoon  or  spoons  and 
the   discarding   of    the   saucer   as  a 
drinking  vessel."     Erasmus  wrote  a 
textbook  on  this  subject. 

The  Herald  has  received   the  fol- 
lowing letter: 


It. 


HOW  Mr.  I  appeal  to.  yui. 

Slllithfield  trepidation  which 

tit      _y  m  ,    experience  In 

Was  Puzzled 

Tr  in  a  c  li  domestic 
happi  .  s  has  (1  In  me,  as  in  nios' 
other  'I'.cildfeijt  mankind.  1  vent- 
ured ;1  lit  njpea  i  Her  this  evening  to 
Seek  ti,.>  ;s«  •  from  my  wife;  but  I 
[if-as  iiiisuerfed  In  technical  terms,  so 
plentifmiv  strewn  with  satirical 
■•Ides,  so  bewildering  In  the  language 
K  the  shops,  that  I  continue  to  be  In 
tameiit.i  ,ie  ignorance.- 
>  As  i  Mt  contemplatively  before  the 
blazi  are,  reviewing  the  events  of 
the  evening  to  which  Mr.  Maugham's 
latest  play  has  so  pleasantly  con- 
tribu  oddly  enough — inexplicably 
you  may  think — my  thoughts  have 
Focuss.  ,j  not  on  the  amusing  imper- 
sonation by  Mr.  Drew  nor  even,  save 
»ceas.i,i,ally  —  wherefore  I  may  be 
pardoned — on  the  wholly  satisfying 
"f  Miss  Boland;  but  on  an 
Jbfect  which,  especially  between  th- 
lets  and  even.  I  admit,  at  moments  in 
Ibe  action  of  the  play,  obtruded  itself 
tt  my  consciousness  whenever  my 
faze  toward  the  .stage  became  hori- 
BB*.' — on  what,  for  want  of  special 
'ftmlliarity  with  feminine  apparel  and 
idorntm nt,  save  that  which  the  aver- 
ige  husband  possesses,  i  may  vaguely 
crm  a  head  covering. 

It  was  an  Ingenious  arrangement  of 
tones  and  metal,  so  light,  I  suppose, 
a  barely  to  be  felt  by  the  charming 
rearer,  and  so  thoroughly  In  harmony 
irlth  her  feaiureB  as  to  make  much 
Istraction  among  neighboring  young 
»en.  That  the  piquant  and  adorable 
ilss  was  not  wliolly  unconscious  of 
bis  part  of  her  toilette  was  revealed 
y  the  occasional  pats  and  other  dell- 
ministrations  she  bestowed  upon 


The  creation  in  stones  and  metal 
ras  an  enchanting  hood;  It  was  an 
Mulsitc  crown  for  chestnut  tresses 
1  particular;  It  was  an  adorable 
■Pe  for  Greuze-llke  nose  and  mouth 
gd  checks.  But  to  and  10,  Hitting 
parby  m  rapt  contemplation,  won- 
•Ttd  if  it  were  also,  even  in  Us  In- 
■frus  appeal,  an  apparent  dlsre- 
■P  or  the  accepted  regulations,  *o 
■■py  existing  In  our  playhouses. 
■Periling  headgear.  Was  It,  sir,  i 
a,l<J     \nd  what  is  a  hat? 

li.  PMNNl.MAN  S.VHTIIF1  ELI  ». 

'Girl  of  My  Dreams"  ProdMced 
First  Time  in  Boston  at 


the  Colonial. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
ESOLONIAL  THEATRE — First  per- 
brmanco  in  Boston  of  "The  Olrl  of  My 
■feoins,"  a  musical  comedy,  book  by 
■Pllbur  D.  Nesblt  and  Otto  Hauerbarh. 
Music  by  Karl  Hose  Mia.  Produoed  by 
Jose  pi   M  Oaltea. 

wlwton  Wtllianu  Hurry  Clark 


Swlfton  . 


•JWal  Bin  tea  George  s.  Trlinbin 

l«n  l-  i7.«i...  Henrietta  I.e.- 

«M      n  Sehnlggleftt.  Irving  Pro  lie 

n  Mertder*  I^ella  Mclntyre 

Meddera  Bay  I,.  Hove.; 

S>aphn»  Dafftngton  Nlta  Allan 

•  Mr.  Oaltos,  tho  indefatlgnble.  charac- 
terises "The  Girl  of  My  Dreams"  as  an 
pttmospherlc  musical  play,"  and  thl9 
ithara'terlzatlon  1s  not  Inept  If  atmos- 
phere he  defined  as  a  gaseous  envelopo 
which  In  this  Instance  surrounds  Mr. 
■rams  Miss  Mclntyre  and  the  other 
mnedltns,  including  a  bevy  of  sprightly 
Hi  good-looking  girls.  If  the  play  has 
atmosphere,  this  atmosphere  Is  not  In- 

'  "The  Olrl  of  My  nreams"  should  of 
Bourse  bo  Judged  by  comparison  with 
Other  musical  comedies  of  the  last 
half-dozen  years  It  may  Justly  bo  said 
Hit  It  Is  better  than  a  few  and  not  so 
•d  as  many.  It  is  well  mounted; 
mes  and  costumes  are  pretty.  There 
the  customary  music,  tinkling  music 
it  Is  played  and  sung  at  a  swift 
tf.  sentimental  music,  as  "Girl  of 
r  Dreams."  sjng  by  Miss  Mclntyre 
I  Mr  Hyams,  which  last  night  gre.it- 
tpleased  the  lurge  audience  and  was 
>eated  again  and  again;  and  music 
It  I-  set  to  verses  with  a  catch-; 
rase  «s  "What's  Sauce  for  the  Gan-  j 
f  It  Sauce  for  the  Goose."  which  alsoi 
lighted  the  audience. 
St  is  unDecces8ary  to  speak  of  the 
It,  for  In  these  pieces  the  Intrusion 
a  plot  interrupts  the  merriments 
the  stage  and  chills  the  fervent 
Utudo  of  the  spectators.  There  are 
LCfs  of  a  plot.  There  Is  also  a 
tlogne.  which  does  not  depart  so 
Jar  from  the  customary  and  expected, 
ithat  it  perplexes  the  hearer.  This 
dialog  ie  Is  for  the  most  part  a  ready 
tnterc  i.ingo  of  gags  and  wheezes, 
some  of  them  old,  some  of  them  new, 
some  of  them  funny  and  some  of 
warn  owing  their  pungency  to  the 
jnipe-turbablllty  of  the  chief  come- 
dians who  are  thoughtfully  fed  by 
their  associates  that  they  may  launch 
their  witticisms  with  an  air  of  spoil- 


the  situations  do  not  depend  for  their 
effect  on  vulgarity. 

The  first  act  Is  dull.  The  second  is 
more  amusing,  but  "amusing"  is  here 
used  comparatively.  The  object  of  mu- 
sical comedy  is.  of  course,  to  entertam 
a  miscellaneous  audience.  The  verdct 
of  an  audience  Is  to  be  accepted  rather 
than  that  of  this  or  that  individual. 
Last  night  there  was  abundant  ev'dencc 
that  "The  Girl  of  My  Dreams"  gav-.j 
pleasure  to  the  great  majority.  To 
moralize  on  this  text  would  be  unne- 
cessary and  impertinent,  nor  is  it  worth 
While  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
laughter  is  excited  only  by  that  which 
appeals  to  the  conscious  superiority  of 
him  that  laughs  over  him  that  is 
laughed  at. 

I    It  Is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Hyams 
j  delivered   his  Jests   with    the  requisite 
'self    possessloh;    that    Miss  Mclntyre, 
'again  gave  her  Impersonation  of  a  de- 
mure and  silly  coquettish  Quaker  maid- 
en; that  Mr.  Clark  displayed  agility  in 
the  dance  and  Miss  Allen  was  suffi- 
.ciently  grotesque  as  Daphne.    Some  of 
'the  evolutions  of  the  chorus  girls  were 
pretty  and  effective. 

The  romping  in  "Dear  Little  Games 
of  Guessing"  encouraged  the  younger 
members  of  the  audience  and  brought 
pleasant  memories  of  "Copenhagen" 
and  "Post  Office"  to  the  middle  aged. 
|0  happy  years  when  there  was  no  talk 
about  baclll  or  the  contagion  of  a  kiss!  ] 

MME.  UNSCHULD'S  RECITAL 


Interesting    Program    Presented  by 
Pianist  in  Steinert  Hall. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mme.  Marie  von  Unschuld  of  Wash- 
ington, gave  a  piano  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Schumann, 
Sonata,  G  minor,  Op.  22.  Schubert- 
Heller.  "The  Trout";  Heller  Preludes; 
The  Question,  A  la  Teniers.  Little 
Serenade.  The  bells.  Pen  Sketch;  Liszt, 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  11;  Poldlni, 
"Waltz  or  What  You  Like;  IlJInsky, 
Berceuse:  Schubert-Liszt,  Soirees  da 
Vlenne  and  Hark,  Hark  the  Lark; 
Paderewskl,  Cracovlenne  Fantastlque. 

Mme.  von  Unschuld  has  played  here 
before.  The  characteristics  of  her  per- 
formance have  not  changed  materially 
since  her  last  appearance.  She  has 
musical  Intelligence,  as  was  shown  by 
her  conception  of  Schumann's  sonata. 
She  has  a  technic  that  enables  her  to 
play  with  great  speed.  She  has  strength, 
which  she  Is  Inclined  to  abuse.  Perhaps 
she  has  not  a  fine  sense  of  tonal  color; 
if  she  has.  she  Is  not  able  to  express  It. 
Her  contrasts  In  force  are  marked  and 
there  are  few  gradations  between  them. 
It  may  be  Inferred  therefore  that  her 
performance  Is  seldom  emotional,  nor 
is  sensuousness  to  be  expected  in  her 
Interpretation.  Hsr  chord-playing-  is 
harsh,  and  she  Is  given  to  over-accen- 
t  nation. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  preludes 
of  Heller  agnln  although  the  perform- 
ance of  them,  especially  the  "Serenade" 
and  the  "Pen  Sketch."  might  have  been 
more  poetic.  The  "Pen  Sketch"  Is  a 
charming  fancy  which  demands  delicacy 
of  treatment  and  elasticity  as  though 
the  music  were  Improvised.  Years  ago 
when  a  young  Miss  sat  down  to  enter- 
tain the  family  and  a  visitor  Heller's 
Slumber  Song  and  Tarantelle  was  In  her 
repertory.  Many  studied  his  "Alt  ol 
Phrasing,"  a  collection  of  etudes  that 
educated  the  pupil's  taste.  Today  few 
know  his  music  and  his  name  seldom 
appears  on  a  program:  yet  as  a  com- 
poser for  the  piano  he  had  Individuality. 
Ho  had  the  gift  of  putting  Into  music 
impressions  of  Nature  and  sentiments 
of  a  solitary  walker  in  woods  and  fields. 
He  was  a  minor  poet,  but  a  true  one, 
and  no  pianist's  anthology  Is  complete 
without  b  few  pieces  by  this  composer 
whose  talent  was  respected  by  Berlloi 
and  Chopin. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut"  Repeated,' 
Mme.  Melis  in  Title  Part. 


BOSTON   OPERA    HOUSE:  Repetl- 
flon   <of    Puccini's    "Manon    Lescaut."  I 
Mr.  Contl  conducted.    The  cast: 

Manon  t.escaut  Mme.  Mailt  I 

Pes  Grleux. .  «■■»*,'.... ...  Mr.  Constantino  i 

Lescaut  Mr.  Fornarl  i 

Gernnte  Mr.  Tavacchla 

Kdmondo  Mr.  Cltta 

Innkeeper  Mr.  lluddy  ; 

A  Singer  Miss  Swartz 

Dancing  Master  Mr.  Olaccone  ' 

A  Lamplighter  Mr.  gtroesco  1 

Sergeant  Mr.  Tulclnl 

A  Captain  Mr.  Oantvoort 

Puccini's  opera  was  substituted  for 
"Madame  Butterfly"  last  evening  and 
Mr.  Constantino  sang  Des  Grleux  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  Tho  part  Is 
better  suited  to  a  "tenor  de  traduction" 
than  to  a  purely  lyric  tenor,  and  there 
were  moments  when  Mr.  Constantino 
betrayed  some  effort,  but  withal,  his 
reading  was  very  creditable.  There  was 
little  opportunity  for  delicate  phrasing 
and  sensitive  utterance,  in  which  this 
tenor  excels. 

Somehow  one  wished  that  there  could 
have  been  a  blending  of  this  score  with 
certain  pages  of  Massenet's  opera,  so 
that  the  singer  could  have  exhibited  the 
finer  qualities  of  his  voice.  As  it  was, 
he  Fang  with  accuracy  even  when  he 
had  need  to  be  exhaustive.  In  the 
lighter  themes  of  the  tlrst  act   he  bc- 


wtatch  are  the  characteristic,  elements 
of  his  voice.  In  the  heavier  basic 
theme  of  the  opera  which  recurs  sev- 
eral times,  notably  In  the  third  act,  the 
singer  seemed  miscast.  But  this  must 
not  be  held  to  his  discredit,  since  these 
passages  would  tax  the  resourcefulness 
even  of  a  "fort  tenor." 

Mme.  Melis  is  easily  an  artist  In  her 
creations.  She  fails  occasionally  in  the 
more  fundamental  notes  of  her  lower 
register  and  loses  somewhat  in  mel- 
lowness with  a  rapid  crescendo.  But  she 
uses  her  voice  with  admirable  effect- 
she  knows  how  to  sing.  In  addition,  her 
characterizations  are  amazingly  Inter- 
esting. There  Is  attention  to  detail, 
much  naturalness  in  her  conceptions. 

Mr.  Fornarl  Is  more  successful  than 
in  Massenet's  opera.  Unfortunately  he 
is  seldom  Judicious  in  the  selection  of 
effects.  Both  in  voice  and  acting  he  Is 
apt  to  overleap  himself.  Mr.  Tavecchia 
was  highly  amusing,  especially  in  the 
minuet  motif  of  the'  second  act.  Miss 
Swartz  sang  the  impromptu  lyric  of 
the  second  act  with  finesse. 

Puccini  is  only  a  trifle  1  obtrusive 
with  the  brass  in  this  opera.  Mr. 
Conti  vetoed  all  possibility  of  exag- 
geration, however,  and  read  the  score 
with  delicacy.  The  effect  was  pleas- 
ing in  the  overture  of  the  third  act. 
Elsewhere  Inspirat ion  seemed  lacking. 


nces  of  pleasure 
been  gratifying 
the  benefit  for 


MISS  ORMOND'S  RECITAL 

Pleasing  Concert  in  Jordan  Hall  for 
Benefit  of  Student  Aid  Fund,  f  * 

Miss  Lllla  Ormond  gave  a  song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall  for 
tiie  benefit  or  the  student  aid  fund  ol 
the  Misses  Gilman  School  Association. 
Miss  Daisy  Green  was  at  the  piano.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Bach  "Blst  du  bel  mlr";  Schubert. 
"Fruehllngsglaube,"  "Geheimes":  Schu- 
mann. "Intermezzo,"  "Staendchen"; 
Bruckler,  "Fruehlltigssagen" ;  Debussy. 
Aria  d'Azael;  Hue,  "J'al  pleure  en  reve"; 
Paladllie.  "Au  fond  des  haulers,"  "Pa- 
pillons";*Hahin,  "InfldeU'.e,"  "Fetes  Ga- 
lantes".  Cadman,  "At  the  Feast  of  the 
Dead."  "From  the  Land  of  the  Sky 
Blue  Water";  old  Scotch,  "Castles  \n 
the  Air";  Huiin.  "Back  to  Ireland": 
Carpenter,  "May  the  Maiden";'  Mac- 
Fadyen.  "Spring's  Singing." 

In  numbers  and  evld« 
the  audience  must  hav< 
to  those  Interested  In 
which  the  concert  was  given 

Miss  Ormond  has  gained  In  vocal 
skill;  bar  voice,  however,  as  yet  lacks 
the  absolute  plasticity  which,  if  not 
a  gift  of  nature,  can  be  gained  only 
by  long  and  careful  cultivation,  yet 
without  which  great  singing  Is  im- 
possible. At  present,  then,  this  singer 
excels  In  the"  portrayal  of  the  tender, 
the  Intimate,  the  delicately  bright, 
rather  than  In  the  revelation  of  the 
deepest  or  the  most  brilliant  things 
of  song.  Ths  appealing  richness  of 
Miss  Ormond's  middle  and  lower  voice 
Is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  be- 
fore; she  has  gained  in  accuracy  of 
Intonation,  but  her  upper  tones  re- 
main somewhat  hard  and  of  uneven 
freedom. 

Yet  certain  phrases  In  her  singing  yes- 
terday, notably  In  the  "Intermezzo"  of 
Schumann,  and  In  "J'al  pleure  en  reve," 
by  Hue.  showed  the  potentiality  of 
beauty  an- '  ease  throughout  her  range. 
With  Miss  Ormond,  charm  of  person- 
ality plays  a  largo  part  In  the  total 
effect  she  produces.  By  constant  and 
fitting  change  of  facial  expression  she 
aids  In  making  clear  her  vision  of  a 
song:  but  upon  analysis  the  actual  va- 
riety of  vocal  color  will  be  found  small. 

The  program  was  an  interesting  one. 
dominantly  so  In  the  modern  French 
section.  In  which  class  of  songs,  Indeed, 
Miss  Ormond  excels.  "J'al  pleure  en 
reve,"  by  Hue;  "Papillons."  by  Pala- 
dllhe.  and  "Inndellte."  by  Huhn,  deserve 
special  mention,  both  because  they  are 
exceptionally  worth  while  as  songs  and 
because  they  showed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage Miss  Ormond's  ability  to  catch  and 
present  a  mood. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Arms 
and  the  Man,'*  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  performed  by  the 
John  Craig  Stock  Company.  Cast: 

Capt.  Bluntschll;  John  i  r.i';; 

MaJ.  Sergrlus  Saranoft  Robert  Romans 

MaJ.  Paul  Petkoff  Walter  Walker 

Nicola  Al  Roberts 

An  officer  A.  L.  Hlokey 

Catherine  Petkoff  Mabel  Colcord 

I.ouka. . .    Florence  Shirley 

Ralna  Petkoff  Mary  Young 

"To  reduce  the  romantic  to  absurdity 
and  to  preach  the  worth  of  the  real"  Is, 
In  Shaw's  own  words,  the  purpose  of 
"Arms  und  the  Man,"  and  His  three 
main  characters  embody  that  purpose. 

Ralna  Petkoff,  real  at  heart  but 
affectedly  romantic  and  heroic  in  be- 
havior, with  all  the  dazzling  illusions 
of  novel  fed  youth,  represents  the 
typical  heroine  of  romance  until  she 
meets  reality  in  tho  shape  of  Capt. 
Bluntsrhll.  Bluntschll  is  a  profes- 
sional soldier,  not  a  conventional 
stage  soldier.  He  fights  only  because 
he  has  to.  He  suffers  from  want  of 
food  and  sleep.  His  nerves  go  to 
pieces  after  three  days  under  Are. 
Experience  has  taught  him  that  choc- 
olate Is  more  Important  than  cart- 
ridges on  the  field  of  battle.  He  Is 
unherole,  hopelessly  prosaic,  but  lie  is 


{real.  He  has  come  face  to  face,  with 
life  and  found  It  quite  worth  the  liv- 
ing exactly  as  it  Is.  With*  this  much 
wisdom  as  his  capital,  he  seems  ab- 
normally shrewd  and  Judicious  to  the 
childish,  self-deceived  Serglus. 

Maj.  Serglus  Saranoff  is  the  idealist 
who  must  learn  through  experience 
and  human  contact  that  the  world  is 
not  regulating  Itself  to  the  pulse  of 
his  Imaginative  ideals.  Disillusion- 
ment has  made  him  cynical  toward 
himself  and  others,  and  a  continual 
striving  after  the  unnatural  produces 
reactions  during  which  his  conduct  is 
as  far  beneath  his  real  nature  as  his 
ideals  are  above  It. 

Ralna  and  Serglus  are  engaged.  They 
have  found  "the  higher  love."  Unfor- 
tunately for  "the  higher  love,"  how- 
ever, Raina,  after  five  minutes  of 
Bluntschli's  presence,  recognizes  the 
real  and  instinctively  prefers  it.  Ser- 
glus, in  his  moments  of  relaxation  from 
"the  higher  love,"  flirts  with  Raina's 
servant.  At  last,  caught  In  his  own 
trap,  he  marries  her.  and  Raina  her  j 
"chocolate  cream  soldier." 

The  success  of  the  play  yesterday  de-  I 
pended  upon  the  impersonations  of  these  j 
three  characters  by  Miss  Young,  Mr. 
Craig  and  Mr.  Homans.    The  first  act  ' 
was    faltering    and    undramatlc.     The  j 
second  act  was    a    masterpiece.    Tho  ' 
players  had  gained  confidence,  and  the  ! 
scenes  were  executed  with  a  vim  and  a  j 
dramatic  understanding  of  the  states  of  , 
mind  of  the  respective  characters  that  | 
was  a  Joy  to  behold.    Mr.  Craig's  com-  ; 
pany  has  done  nothing  better  this  year 
than  that    almost    perfect  second  act.  ; 
Miss  Young  was  changeful,  winning  and  i 
very  natural;  she  brought  out  the  dif- ' 
ference     between     her     manner    with  > 
Serguls  and  "the    real    manner"  with  ' 
Bluntschll  clearly  and  directly,  and  the 
humor  of  her  lines  fairly  shone.  Mr. 
Craig's  Swiss  was  correctly  prosaic  and 
sanely  human,  and,  having  more  to  do 
than  to  say    In    this    act.    he   played , 
smoothly  and  with    a    real  character 
sense. 

Mr.  Homans's  Serglus  dominated  the 
act.  He  caught  to  perfection  the  artifi- 
ciality, the  self-satisfaction,  the  concep- 
tion of  life  and  humanity  of  Shaw's 
idealist.  His  manner,  his  bearing,  his 
walk,  his  every  movement  showed  that 
he  had  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
character.  It  was  a  serious,  thoughtful 
and  skilful  impersonation.  His  scene 
with  Miss  Shirley  was  dramatically  vivid 
and  forceful. 

Tho  act  had  played  itself  In  such  a 
very  successful  way  that  the  company 
actually  gained  too  much  faith.  The 
third  act  was  changed  from  sham  to 
farce — two  very  different'  things.  Miss 
Young  and  Mr.  Craig  lost  their  charac- 
ter hold.  Meaning,  dramatic  emphasis,! 
pithy  points,  were  all  sacrificed  to  the 
strenuous  determination  to  create  fun.  | 
Mr.  Homan's  splendidly  unconventional  i 
conception  dropped  Its  Individuality  and 
became  explosive  and   falsely  farclal.  ' 
Mr.  Craig,  who  had  throughout  been  un-  • 
certcln  of  his  lines,  quite  lost  sight  of  ' 
'hem  In  this  act  and  so  Sdded  to  the  ' 
incongruity  of  the  change  from  serious  i 
acting  to  careless  playing. 

Miss  Shirley,  Mr.  Walker,  Miss  Col- 
cord and  Mr.  Roberts  sprinkled  their 
particular  scenes  with  humor  and  with 
conscientious  characterization.  Espe- 
cially good  were  Mr.  Walker  and  Miss 
Shirley. 

Except  for  the  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion of  the  last  act,  "Arms  and  the 
Man"  has  made  a  very  successful  debut 
at  the  Castle  Square. 

Next  week  Mr.  Craig  will  produce  the 
Radcliffe  prize  play,  entitled  "The  End 
of  the  Bridge,  '  by  Miss  Florence  Lin-  [ 
coin.     _  .__£. 

B.  F.  KEfTH'S  THEATRE. 

I    It  Is  said  that  one  swallow  does  "not 
make  a  summer,  but  certainly  one  Hoff- 
I  mann  goes  a  long  way  toward  producing 
'  a  spring.    Boston  is  indeed  fortunate 
|  to  have  this  wonderful  glimpse  of  Miss 
Hoffmann  In  her  interpretation  of  Men- 
delssohn's spring  song.    It  Is  exquisite 
In  all  ways.    The  staging  produces  a 
wonderful  Illusion  of  budding  spring- 
all  light  and  Joy— full  of  promise.  The 
memory  Is  a  happy  one  to  take  away, 
and  more  than  ever  so  in  that  this  Is 
really  when  Cne  world's  at  spring. 

Clara  Lane  and  J.  K.  Murray  were 
given  a  welcome  which  must  h  a.ve 
warmed  their  hearts  and  proven  Bos- 
ton's loyalty  to  her  old  favorites.  Their 
little  sketch  "A  Quiet  Honeymoon"  is 
full  of  opportunity  for  them  to  show 
their  voices. 

Van  Hoven  was  funny  with  his  fake 
tricks  and  kept  the  audience  In  a  con- 
tinuous roar.  He  was  very  different 
from  the  usual  man  of  magic.  Eddie 
Mack  and  Dot  Williams  made  their  first 
appearance  here  In  songs  and  dances; 
the  Dennis  brothers  did  thrilling  aerial 
feats  which  kept  the  watchers  breath- 
less with  suspense. 

Hawthorne  and  Burt  in  "The  New  Re- 
cruit" made  much  fun  and  gave  a 
droll  and  original  dance.  It  is  always 
r<  markable  to  see  a  monkey  trained 
to  do  the  stunts  which  this  one  of 
Nederve|d's  from  the  New  York  Hlppo- 
Idrome  performs.  He  rides  a  pony,  a 
Ibieycle  and  so  on  so  fearfully  like  a 
human! 

I   The  evening  ended  with  new  daylight 
moving  piptures. 
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GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

•Tho  Blind  Girl,"  a  Thrilling  Melo- 
drama, Pleases  Large  House. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE:  "The  Blind 
3lrl."  a  melodrama  by  H.  W.  Taylor  In 


 Wilbur  Symonda 

 William  Marlon 

 William  Marlon  I 

 John  McKonna 

 W.  J.  Schultz 

 Edward  Deve'dr 

Miss  Oeorgla  Fox  J 
Miss  I.ouls,.  Robinson  ! 

 Miss  Ada  I.ytton 

"'rw ».»"•■>  Isaacs 


I  bydney... 
Midland.'.'. 


BUSONI  GIVES 
PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
I  I    Ferrui'Cio  Busoni  gave  a  piano  re- 
I  I  cltal    yesterday    afternoon    In  Jordan 
Hall.  There  was  a  large  audience.  The 
I    program  was  as  follows:  Chopin,  the 
I  Four  Ballads;  Liszt.  Four  Etudes— Ma- 
I  I  zeppa.  Feux  Follets,  Appaslonata,  La 
On* panel lh;  Two  Legends— St.  Francis 
Aaalal's  Sermon  to  the  Birds  and  St. 
Francis    of    P-ula    Walking    on  the 
l  Waves;    Fantasle,    Reminiscences  of 
I  1  "Don  Juan." 

I  I  Mr.  Busoni  no  longer  surprises  the 
I  I  experienced  by  his  programs.  When  he 
I  J  announces  a  recital,  an  audience  is 
prepared  for  the  extraordinary.  (It 
would  not  be  courteous  to  say  "pre- 
I  pared  for  the  worst").  Yesterday  he 
I  ws  comparatively  merciful.  He  played 
I  only  the  Tour  Ballads  of  Chopin  in 
I  succession,  whereas  in  1904  he  played 
|  etudes  one  after  the  other,  and  a 
I  year  ago  next  month  he  played  In  suc- 
I  ession  .4  Preludes  of  Chopin  and  threw 
I  in  Beethoven's  sonata  op.  Ill  and  Liszt's 
I  Sonata  In  one  movement.  Furthermore 
I  he  put  on  the  program  yesterday  only 
I  four  etudes  by  Liszt,  whereas  six  had 
I  be»"  announced.  Something  must  have 
I  Softened  h:s  heart,  although  again  St. 
I  Francis  of  Assisi  preached  to  the  twit- 
I  tering  birds  and  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
I  walked  on  boisterous  billows.  Nor 
[  should  the  "Don  Juan"  Fantasle  be 
I  forgotteD.  | 
I  This  eminent  pianist  delights  in  these 
I  tests  of  endurance.  Less  formidable  and 
I  ■  better  contrasted  programs  would  be 
I  i  more  to  the  purpose.  Would  Mr.  Busonj 
I  I  have  audiences  diawn  toward  him  mere- 
I  j  ly  through  curiosity,  as  though  he  were 
I  1  a  renowned  athlete  who  i  ■"rforms  amaz- 
I  I  ing  feats  on  the  horizontal  bar  and  the 
[  I  flying  rings,  tosses  cannon  balls  with 
I  !  the  greatest  ease  and  elegance,  and 
I  .  crowns  the  entertainment  with  a  grand 
wft  spectacular  act,  supporting  a  human 
I  pyramid,  while  pin  wheels  flare  and  sput- 
I  ter  and  a  brass  band  lends  valuable  as- 
I    «!  stance? 

I  Mr.  Busonl's  performance  yesterday 
I  was  for  the  most  part  a  noteworthy 
I  exhibition  of  mechanical  proficiency. 
I  His  technic  cannot  perhaps  be  too  hlgh- 
I  ly  praised;  but  long  continued  exhlbl- 
I  tlons  of  technic  become  tiresome.  The 
I  technic  of  a  severe  thunder  storm  is 
I  wonderful,  "and  most  wonderful  won- 
I  derful!  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and 
I  after  that  out  of  all  hooping!"  A  barn 
[•'may  be  set  on  lire,  a  church  spire 
a-  Struck;  the  lightning  plays  strange 
k  trie  Its  In  the  kitchen;  the  .  cream  is 
I  soured;  old  <li.e  Towser  whimpers.  For 
I  15  or  20  minutes  the  exhibition  is  admlr- 
I  p.ble.  When  it  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half, 
I  it  hecornes  monotonous;  the  thunder 
l<  seems  a  little  below  pitch,  and  the  ac- 
I  curacy  of  the  lightning  is  questionable. 
I  There  was  M*lle  true  sentiment  or 
I  jtlon  In  the  performance  yesterday. 
I  The  opening  song  of  the  second  ballad 
I  ls  played  In  a  charming  manner,  but 
I  there  ls  a  deeper  'Chopin  than  the 
I   "greater"    one    who    appeals    to  Mr 

■  Bueonl's  fingers.  Mr.  Busoni  read  the 
I  !J.i  ilade  in  G  minor  as  though  he  had 
I  'Jfsi  said  to  the  audience:  "You  have 
I  heard  this  p'.ayed  by  famous  pianists. 
I  of  moderate  ability,  amateurs, 
I  friends.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  play 
I  It  in  an  absolutely  novel  and  original 
I  manner."  He  accomplished  this  feat 
I  which  a  hardened  concert-goer  would 
I  have  declared  to  be  impossible.  Bui 
I  "what  became  of  Chopin's  music,  with 

■  these  hints  at  sometiiing  to  come,  with 
I  phrases  turned  Into  mosaic  work,  with 
I  poiton'ous  and  Irritating  pauses? 

I  The  pontic  eloquence  was  frittered 
I :  away,    passion    srew    lukewarm,  the 

I  was  of  a  smouldering  log. 

I  The  performance  of  this  ballad*  was 
I  affected    throughout.  Mr. 

I  Busoni  has  ;oo  great  a  talent  to  be  a 

I  kable  exhibitions 

I  of  technic  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
I  cert,  but  the  program  was  Ill-consld- 
I  e.'ed.    Mazeppa  rode  as  frantically  as 

I 

I 

Bp^d  the  unwary  to  gaping  admiration; 

in   the    "Goirlen    Legend."  The 


CONCERT  OF  FRENCH  MUSIC.' 

Mr.  Caplet  Conducts  an  Orchestral  > 
Concert  at  the  Opera  House. 

A  concert  was  given  by  the  orehes- 1 
tin  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Opera  House 
'Mr.  Caplet  conducted.  The  directors 
Siad  Invited  the  stockholders  and  oth- 
ers to  be  present.  There  was  a  large 
audience. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  La- 
parra,  extracts  from  "La  Habanera"; 
preh'de,  "Una  Mala  Noehe,"  largo: 
Satnt-Saens.  prelude  to  "Le  Deluge" 
(violin  solo,  Mr.  Henrotte);  Faure, 
from  the  suite  taken  from  stag?  mu- 
sh- to  "Pclleas  et  Melisande";  prelude, 
"Flleuse,"  adagio;  Bizet,  suite  "L'Ar- 
I  leslenne"  No.  1,  prelude;  Debussy, 
["Children's  Corner,'"  orchestrated  by 
Caplet;  Chabrler,  "Joyeuse  Marche." 

The  least  familiar  of  these  compo- 
Isitlons   was   the   svilte   of  Debussy's 
I  piano   pieces   orchestrated    with  true 
talent  by  Mr.  Caplet  and  performed  In 
I  Huston  this  season  at  a  Sunday  night 
I  opera    concert.     "Golllwogg's  Cake- 
|  walk"  so  pleased  the  audience  that  a 
•repetition  was  Inevitable;  but  the  hu- 
mor' and   fancy   of   tha  other  pieces, 
especially  of  ".Jumbo's   Lullaby"  and 
|  "The    Little    Shepherd"   were  equally 
I  appreciated.   Mr.  Henrotte  was  vigor- 
ously applauded  for  his  solo  in  Saint- 
Isaens's  prelude.  One  of  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  the  concert  was  tha  suite  of 
Gabriel  Faure.    The  music  was  heard, 
I  here  as  far  back  as  1902.  when  Mrs. 
!  Patrick    Campbell    produced  Maeter-j 
ltnck's  play,  but  the  performance  wasj 
necessarily  imperfect.    Tile  suite  has 
been  played  at  a  concert  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  orchestra  and 
twice  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.    It  was  one  of  the 
compositions     selected     by  Vincent 
d'Indy  when  he  conducted  a  Symphony 
concert    in    December.    1905.  Faure's 
music  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
mood  of  the  play  and  in  its  way  as 
{characteristic  as  that  of  Debussy's. 
I     The  audience  gave  many  manifesta- 
tions  of   pleasure,   and   Mr.  Caplet's 
{skill  and  spirit  as  a  conductor  were 
i  fully  recognized. 

BELCHER  QUARTET  CONCERT 


Justice  to  the  continuously  imbibing  Tam.  i 
L   B   Merrill  was  the  Jovial  host  and 
1,1s  full  deep  bass  served  him  in  good 
stead  In  "Blue  Bonnets  Ower  the  Bor- 

d<The  Misses  Wood,  In  Scottish  dances,! 
and  Mr  Ferrler,  who  piped  for  them,! 
wero  a  delightful  addition. 

The  players  were  enthusiastically  re. 
celved  by  a  fair  audience. 
HONOR  FOR  SYMPHONY  MEMBER 
Georges  Longy.  the  solo  oboe  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra,  was  notified  M 
the  Fwnch  government  yesterday  tha- 
ne has  been  made  an  "offlcler  de  1  In 
struotion  publlque."  His  appolntmen 
|  was  In  the  last  lot  of  honors  publish* 
I  in  Paris. 

I  4' 


the  managing  editor  of  the  first  act 
InZ,  °"e  wh0  suc«eds  him  In  the 
owi„K  acts  are  not  oily  true  to 

(but  are  pictures  of  mpn  active  In 

i  newspaper  )ir0  of  today  " 


Chamber  Music  by  Bazzlnl,  Dvorak 
and  Brahms  In  Steinert  Hall. 


The  Carolyn  Belcher  String  quartet 
(Carolyn  Belcher,  first  violin;  Anna 
Elchhorn.  second  violin;  Sara  Corbett, 
viola;  Charlotte  White,  'cello),  assisted 
by  Helnrlch  Gebhard.  pianist,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  In  Steinert  Hall. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Bazzlnl, 
quartet  in  G  major,  op.  79;  Dvorak, 
I  Lento  and  Molto  Vivace  from  quartet  In 
A  flat  major,  op.  105;  Brahms,  quintet 
i  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  34. 

The  Belcher  quartet  has  won  a  repu- 
tation by  the  sincerity  and  artistic 
spirit  of  its  work.  While  the  quartet 
has  a  directing  mind,  there  ls  neverthe- 
less a  true  ensemble  In  which  mere 
leadership  is  not  asserted.  The  per- 
formances are  characterized  by  musical 
intelligence.  The  programs  are  care- 
fully chosen.  The  selections  are  worth 
playing  and  hearing  and  while  no  too 
deliberate  appeal  ls  made  to  an  audi- 
ence of  mixed  character,  musicians  and 
the  unprofessional  find  pleasure  In  the 
music  and  performance. 

The  quartet  by  Bazzlnl  is  Italian  in 
its  melodic  character  and  grace,  but  it 
is  skilfully  made  and  the  development 
of  the  thematic  material  is  a  proof  oti 
the  sound  training  of  the  composer.  The' 
extracts  from  Dvorak's  quartet  are 
characterized  by  a  naivete  of  the  Bo-j 
bemlan,  a  naivete  that  was  in  part  natj 
ural  to  him  as  man  and  musician,  and 
In  part  rather  sophisticated.  Tho  quar* 
•  tets  were  played  with  spirit  and  mucli 
expression.  In  Brahms's  piano  quintet 
the  ypung  ladies  had  the  vlaauble  as-i 
sistance  of  Mr.  Gebhard,  an  excellent 
and  experienced  ensemble  player. 

The  audience  gave  the  young  artists 
a  hearty  welcome  and  applauded  warmly. 


buriAl  at  sea. 

The  passage  of  a.  bill  by  Congress 
requiting  that  an  embalmer  shall  be 
carried  on  every  steamship  of  a 
passenger  line  between  any  port  at 
the  United  States  and  that  of  any 
foreign  country  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  comfort  to  many  who  dread 
the  possibility  of  a  death  at  sea.  The 
dread  is  confined  chiefly  to  those 
that  are  left  behind;  who  wish  their 
loved  ones  to  rest  in  familiar  and 
consecrated  ground.  This  idea  has 
been  eloquently  expressed  in  a  poem 
by  Jean  Richepin  and  by  other  writ- 
ers in  prose  and  verse;  but  to- some 
a  burial  at  sea  is  the  most  Impres- 
sive of  all"  ceremonies,  and  there 
are  some  who  would  prefer  it.  They1 
would  say  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert that  they  are  as  near  heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land. 

So  others,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing daily,  look  on  fire  as  the 
final    purifier    and    sanctifier,  and 
.treasure  the  urn  holding  the  sacred 
ashes.  In  spite  of  fierce  and.  in  cer- 
tain instances  unreasonable  opposU 
I  tion,  cremation  is  coming  more  and 
|  more  in  favor,  and  there  are  some 
'who  request  that  their  ashes  shall 
be  scattered  to  the  winds.   In  large 
cities  the  problem  of  burial,  on  ac- 
:  count  of  sanitary  reasons,  is  best 
| solved  by  cremation;  but  in  a  vil- 
lage,   where    the    burying  ground, 
God's  acre,  is  on  a  hillside,  remote 
ibut    not    unfriendly,    undefaced  by 
j  hideously  pompous  monuments,  the 
old  form  of  burial  seems  the  most 
natural,  and  the  one  to  which  the 
I  villager  may  well  look  forward  with- 
out misgiving.  The  body  is  only  the 
(garment  of  the  soul;  but  our  kins- 
folk   and    friends    are    known  fa- 
|miliarly  to  us  by  their  bodies;  even 
I  their  imperfections  are  dear  to  us; 
jit  is  a  consolation  to  know. that  fTiese 
'garments  are  tenderly  put  away  and 
treasured     in    remembrancer  The 
soul^makes  its  solitary  flight  to  the 
,' solitary  God,  to  quote  the  old  Greek 
phrase;   but  the  body,  left  behind, 
is'  still  with  the  bereft,  though  it  be 
in  the  grave.    There  are  many  who 
hold  this  view,    and  they   are  not 
merely  sentimentalists. 
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SCOTCH  SKETCHES  PLAYED. 


of 


Jordan   Hall   Entertainment  Fu 
Wit,  Song  and  Dance. 

The  Scottish  musical  comedy  company 
gave  an  interesting  entertainment  last 
evening  In  Jordan  Hall.  Scotch  wit. 
song  and  dance  found  free  play  in  two 
sketches.  "Tam  O'Shanter"  and  "Break- 
ing Into  Scotch." 

"Tani  O'Shanter"  Is  an  adaptation  of 
Burns'.s  poem.  Thomas  Henderson  as 
Robbie  Burns,  John  Daniels  as  Souter, 
James  Gilbert  at  Tam  O'Shanter  and  L. 
B.  Merrill  as  the  landlord  made  the 
evening  at  the  Aye  inn  full  of  genuine 
Scotch  mirth.  They  entered  Into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  which  served  as  an 
opportunity  to  Introduce  such  good  old 
songs  as  "M.'ry  Of  Argyle,"  "Ye  Banks 
and  Braes,"  and  "Bonnie  Bonnie  Mary." 
The  sketch  was  well  staged  and  the 
costumes  were  those  of  the  period. 

"Breaking  Into  Scotch"  tells  of  an  Ox- 
ford man's  first  visit  to  Scotland.  John 
Laniels's  work  in  both  sketches  was 
sympathetic   and   especially   well  done. 

I 


In  James  Bernard 
Fagan's  drama,  "The 
Earth,"  the  managing 
editor  of  that  sensa- 
tional newspaper  ls  described  by  the 
author.  "Vital,  self-reliant,  thick-skinned 
and  pushful  to  an  abnormal  degree,  he 
ls  a  man  to  get  on  at  any  cost  to  any- 
body yet  without  malice.  His  com- 
monplace appearance  is  Intensified 
by  the  latest  thing  in  'spring  suit- 
ings for  country  wear,'  and  his 
taste  Is  hall-marked  by  an  impossible 
cravat."  The  managing  editor  In  "The 
Fourth  Estate"  is  a  very  different  type 
of  man.  Mr.  Charles  Waldron,  who 
takes  the  part  of  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Advance,  was  never  connected 
In  any  way  with  a  newspaper.  When 
he  was  engaged  to  impersonate  Brand 
he  asked  a  friend  to  take  him  to  cev- 
eral  newspaper  offices  that  he  might 
familiarize  himself  with  the  "local 
color."  He  found  that  there  were  no 
two  managing  editors  alike;  they  were 
dlsslmillar  in  methods,  action  and 
speech.  His  Impersonation  was  first 
uggested  by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  author 
of  "The  Fourth  Estate,"  wb.0  was  at 
one  time  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Mr.  Waldron  ad- 
mits that  he  took  Mr.  Patterson  for  a 
model.  "I  might  also  add  that  Ross 
McHenry  managing  editor  of  the  Ad- 
vance, In  the  opening  scene  of  'Tha| 
Fourth  Estate!  Js  a  prototype  of  1 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
There  has  naturally  been  unusual  In 
terest  In  the  production  of  "The  Sacrl 
flee,"  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  T!U| 
composer,  Frederick  S.  Converse,  born 
in  Newton,  has  long  been  esteemed  In 
Boston  as  musician  and  man.   His  flrs| 
opera,  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  suffers,  ai 
many  think,  from  the  vagueness— sym- 
bolism  if  you  prefer— and  the  undramatii 
1  nature  of  the  libretto.  It  was  announce 
long  ago  that  Mr.  Converse  was  at  worl 
on  an  opera,  with  an  American-Mexicai 
subject;  that  he  was  his  own  librettis 
Furthermore,  the  new  opera  was  to  b 
produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
and  in  English.    Here  at  last,  it  wffl 
said,  is  an  American  opera,  written  bj 
an  American,  and  some,  Ignorant  ol 
musical  history  or  forgetting  what  thei 
had  once  known,  hailed  "The  Sacrifice" 
as  "the  first  American  opera,"  although 
there    were   some   prudent    souls  wW 
added  "in  three  acts."    They  failed  ti 
remember  "Leonora"  and  "Notre  Dan* 
de  Paris,"   by  W.   H.   Fry;  Gleason' 
"Montezuma,"       Coeme's  "Zenobia,1 
Pratt's  "Zenobia"  and  "Lucille,"  Arthur 
Nevln's    "Poia,"    operas    by  Legrand 
Howland  and  Kadley.   These  composers 
were  all  born  In  the  United  States,  ant 
their  operas  were  produced  on  the  stage. 
And  other  names  might  be  mentioned. 

The  question,  however,  ls  not  whether 
Mr.  Converse  is  an  American;  whether 
the  libretto  is  in  English ;  whether  thlS 
singers  are  Americans  or  foreigners 
singing  In  English.  The  question  is 
whether  Mr.  Converse  has  written  an  eN| 
fectlve  opera  for  the  stage. 

•Libretto  Written  by  Himself 

He  wrote  his  own  libretto.  The  lyrics 
are  by  John  Macy.  It  ls  not  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  the  libretto  and  the 
lyrics  have  a  fine  literary  quality.  This 
literary  quality,  which  ls  often  praised 
when  It  charactizes  a  work  for  the  stage, 
is  as  a  rule  injurious  to  opera  or  drama, 
It  is  one  thing  to  write  prose  or  verse 
for  the  eye ;  it  is  another  thing  to  write 
it  for  the  ear  of  a  spectator.  Few,  If 
any,  plays  have  lived  by  the  sole  virtue 
of  literary  worth. 

Few  If  any  operas  are  still  in  thtf 
repertory  solely  by  reason  of  exquisitely 
poetical  verbal  expression.  The  older 
Italian  composers,  the  Verdi  of  the 
fifties,  did  wonders  with  simple  and 
slovenly  verses,  with  rhymes  of  "dolore" 
and  "n more."  There  are  glorious  pass- 
ages of  verse  in  plays  by  Marlowe  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  which  are  rea4 
!  not  acted.  The  best  dramas  of  Shakes- 
peare are  still  played,  not  on  account 
of  beauty  or  splendor  of  versification, 
not  by  reason  of  the  keen  observation 
and  philosophical  reflection,  but  be- 
cause Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  the 
theatre  and  knew  how  to  write  for  it. 

Any  one  reading  a  synopsis  of  Mr. 
Converse's  libretto  wojild  reasonably 
Infer  that  the  subject  is  romantically 
dramatic;  that  It  provides  a  composer 
with  situations;  that  there  are  con-r 
trastlng  emotions;  that  there  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  local  color,  picturesque 
costumes  and  scenes. 

Story  of  the  Opera. 

The  story  ls  a  simple  one,  and  a 
libretto  should  have  a  simple  plot,  not 
a  maze  of  intrigue.  It  ls  a  story  Of 
southern  California  In  1846.  Americans 
are  guarding  the  Anaya  mansion,  and 
the  American  officer,  Burton^  a  bari- 
tone, is  In  love  with  Chonita,  the  beauty 
of  the  household.  She  loves  Bernal,  a 
;  Mexican  officer.  Chonita  has  an  old 
Indian  servant,  Tomasa,  who  hates  the 
,  Americans  and  yet  sees  thaf  they  will 
conquer.  Chonita,  praying  in  the  Mis- 
sion Church  desecrated  by  the  Invaders, 
Is  told  by  Burton  that  he  has  killed 
a  Mexican.  Questioning,  she  discovers 
that  the  slain  ls  Bernal;'  but  Bernal  is 
wounded,  not  dead,  and  he  comes  into 
the  church.  Burton  again  assures 
Chonita  of  his  love  and  promises  to  do 
for  her  all  that  man  can  do.  "You 
wretched  devil,  'tis  I  she  loves,"  cries 
Bernal,  and  he  rushes  at  Burton  with 
a  dagger.  Chonita  throws  herself  be- 
tween the  two  and  Is  accidentally 
wounded  by  the  American's  sword.  Ber. 
nal  ls  held  prisoner.  In  the  third  act 
Chonita  is  in  bed,  apparently  dying. 

If  she  could  only  have  her  lover,  she 
would  live,  she  sings;  despair  Is  killing 
her.    Padre  Gabriel  brings  her  consols-  j 
tlon  and  sets  a  trap  for  the  Americans. 
Burton  brings  in  Bernal  that  he  raayJ 
sing  a   love   duo   with   Chonita.  She] 
pleads  for  Bernal's  freedom.   "He  ls  not 
a  spy."    Burton  stands  beu.een  love  and  I 


give  Chonita  happiness  he  Is 

die.   The  Americans  are  sud- 
Itacked  and   Burton,  throwing 
s  sword,  Is  killed  by  Mexican 
Tomasa  gazes  on  Burton's 

-whole  matter: 
e  brings  life 


and  sums  up  t 
true  as  ever. 
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Subject  Is  Dramatic. 
Surely  this  Is  a  dramatic  subject  with 
|  the  old  and  eternal  theme  of  two  men 
rivals  in  love  of  a  woman.    It  is  not 
necessary  to  ask  whether  an  American 
officer  would  make  this  sacrifice  In  time 
I  of  war  even  In  1846  and  In  Southern  Calt- 
lfornia.    Nothing  is  more  depressing  on 
|  the  stage,  than  minute,  punctilious  real- 
i.    r.ven   that  which   Is  improbable 
I  pass  In  opera.   It  is  better  to  ac- 
t  Burton's  sacrifice  at  once.   And  In 
►  'manner    only    a  constitutionally 
Ibtlng  Thomas  would  raise  the  <jues- 
i  whether  Spanish  and  Indian  girls 
pd  dance  wildly  In  a  church,  dese- 
It  is  true,  but  with  the  crucifix 
F«»n  the  altar. 
{Mm  *  pity  that  Mr.  Converse,  having 
oucd   a  subject,   did  not  draught  a 
canarlo  and  then  invite  a  playwright 
I  experience  to  write  his  libretto.  Mr. 
ionverse  has  had  little  or  no  experience 
;lth  the  stage.    In  these  days  the  au- 
Hence  demands  a   close  knit,  logical 
Ibretto,  with  situations  that  may  either 
>*  reasonably  anticipate  J,  or  come  sud- 
lenly  arid  with  overpowering  force.  Mr. 
*oa  Terse,  has  not  made  the  most  of  his 
lukject. 

Tn  tne  first  act  then-  U  a  pretty  scene. 
>Ut  nothing  happens  (in  stage  and 
H¥  little  In  the  orchestra.  The  hero- 
^Bnngs  of  her  Mexican  lover  In  an 
Ujreealjle  manner.  Tomasa  vents  her 
J5red  of  tie  Americans,  tells  how  ilie 
''Wtc  rnoii  drove  her  rnce  t'j  iho  far 
Vest,  prophesies  that  the  Mexicans 
.111  si!, in-  tl-o  yam-  :'-itc.  •  -—  i.  i:-ir'->-i 
nters  to  pay  a  visit. 

Cbeni:n — Voii  nre  welcome.  Cant-  Burton. 

fig-Ion — Thank  vou.  nenortta.    JIave  you 
■>■/  p««sC(!  another  flay? 
■Bonlid— Quito  safely,  sriior. 

^urti.'i—  Ami  your  uoor  aunt,  Ig  she  not  bet- 

Gbon'ta — A    little.    jtH      r.rln«    a  chair. 

The  'captain  sits  down  and  Hioirti 
lags  :i  .--'nig  for  lilm.  To  repay  her 
a  Indulges  himself  in  a  long  ha- 
»gue,  In  the  courso  of  which  ho  dec- 
lares that  "energy  and  potent  lm- 
Blse.  stress  of  life  and  greed  of 
lanes  will  o'orwhetm  your  feeble 
■fcardlans  with  their  ilood  of  human 
oil."  Stronger  natures  ?ind  surer 
ands.  aro  needed  to  protect  the  lan- 
ttld,  happy  race.  From  this  It  Will 
#  seen  that  In  1S4C  Cnpt.  Burton  was 
a  oxpanslonlst.  possibly  an  Impcrl- 
llst.  At  the  end  of  his  speech  he 
♦Old res  hi*  love.  Chonita  runs  Into 
ho  house  and  Tomnsa  remarks:  "As 
vor,  love  brings  life  and  death." 
ihonlta  reappears:  "Capt.  Burton,  my 
ear  aunt  wishes  to  seo  you."  Th"i 
Qjlows'a  duet  for  Chonita  and  Borniil. 
,  duet  of  amorous  protestations  and 
hreats  against  the  aliens,  tho  usure- 
rs, r.prnal  leaves  the  stage. 

Little  Action  in  First  Act. 
At  the  end  of  this  act  all  the  char- 
tcteis  are  practically  where  they 
fore  nt  i  ho  beginning,  except  that 
ho  aunt  has  seen  Cap'..  Burton.  The 
At  Is  one  solely  of  exposition,  and 
biaro  is  a  great  deal  of  conversation. 

Then-  is  movement  at  tho  bcgln- 
ilng  of  the  second  act.  Moro  might 
pOTfeaps  been  made  of  tho  soldier* 
ncamped  In  tho  church,  but  the  con-  I 
rast  of  the  tumultuous  soldiery  with 
lelenc  singing  nn  operetta  air 
ltd  with  the  dance  chorus  "Is  pleas- 
ilgL  The  scenes  are  more  animated, 
have  more  vitality.  There  Is 
i  Inaction  with  tho  exception  of 
Ita's  fainting  spell,  until  Burton 

8  his  sword  and  accidentally 
ids  his  loved  one. 
t  third  act  Is  the  strongest,  both 
rally  and  dramatically  The  ma- 
■  of  th*  scenes  that  preceded  are 
Sd  In  a  naive  manner.  In  the  third 
lie  ilbrettlst-composer  has  a  soma- 
firmer  grip;  yet  his  success  In  this 

9  won  chiefly  by  orchestral  expres- 
whleh  is  lyrical  rather  than  dra- 

The  "Salve,"  sung  outside  the 
Mr  of  the  sick  girl,  the  entrance 
adro  Oabrlel.  the  orchestral  pre- 
eertaln  orchestral  Interludes  be- 
^Bfthe  love  duet,  and  the  duct  Itself 
are  the  features  of  the  opera,  though 
Chohlia's  prayer  in  the  second  act  might 
b*  added.  They  give  promise  for  Mr. 
Converse's  further  <".e- elopment  as  a 
composer  of  operas,  a  promise  that  I  do 
not  tlnd  In  the  first  two  acts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  final  phrases  for  Burton 
are  ineffective. 

No  Sharp  Characterization, 
he  charJTcters  in  "The  Sacrifice"  are 
sharply  defined  either  by  the  text 
the  music.  At  the  end  of  the  opera 
are  hardly  acquainted  with  them, 
no  time  do  thev  awaken  sympathy 
deep  Interest.  It  possible  that  a 
rltonr  sltiRlnn  the  lanzuage  of  his 
n  land  nilffht  make  thp  sacrifice  o." 
rton  seem  plausible,  even  Inevitable, 
t  lie  would  be  obliged  to  achieve  this 
lUlt  through  remarkable  personal  au- 
thority. The  composer  has  done  little 
■Or  him.  Mr.  Converse  no  doubt  felt 
hthat  Tomasa  «l  ould  stand  out  strong- 
did  not  succeed  In  expressing 
*  felt  T\iere  is  no  true  dramatic 
n  li*r  ou:  bursts.    The  hearer  Is 


she  tells  that  love  brings  life  and  death 
pass  at  first  almost  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Converse's  musical  taste  and  abil- 
ity as  revealed  in  purelv  orchestral 
works  for  tho  concert  hall  are  well 
known  and  respected.  In  his  best  works 
ne  has  shown  fancy,  a  poetic  expression 
skill  In  technical  treatment,  a  sense  of 
pictorial  instrumentation.  It  is  one 
thing  to  write  a  symphonic  peom;  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  write  an  opera. 
The  sense  of  operatic  requirements,  the 
.neatre  Instinct  Is  given  to  compara- 
tively few.  Some  have  acquired  this 
sense  by  unflagging  industry,  indefa- 
tigable experimenting,  and  after  a  dis- 
appointment or  a- series  of  disappoint- 
ments. 

Let  the  libretto  of  "The  Sacrifice"  be 
now  left  out  of  the  question.       It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  one. 
Music  Better  Than  Book. 

The  music  on  the  whole  is  better  than 
the  book  although  it  seldom  gives  dra- 
matic significance  to  that  which  is  In- 
herently weak  in  dialogue  or  situation. 
Only  In  the  third  act,  as  I  have  already 
said,  does  Mr.  Converse  rise  to  an  emo- 
tional height.  As  a  rule  the  melodic 
lines  In  the  preceding  acts  are  purely- 
lyrical,  without  inevitable  association 
with  the  text  as  expressing  a  definite  i 
sentiment  arising  from  a  dramatic  in- 1 
cident  or  mood. 

Theso  lines  arc  graceful  for  a  number  1 
of  measures,  but  too  often  there  are  i 
Interruptions  in  the  melodic  thought,  so  i 
that  an  air  has  mosaic  quality  rather 
than  a  long  and  spontaneous  flow.    In  ! 
the  first  act  the  soprano  fares  much  bet- 
ter than  the  tenor  or  the  baritone.  The 
music  given  to  Bcrnal  in  this  act  is  espe- 
cially ineffective,  and  Mr.  Constantino 
did  little  last  night  to  give  it  fictitious 
character. 

The  quasl-recitative  and  arioso 
passages  have  little  distinction. 
a  word  the  serious  themes  have  not 
a>a  a  rule  a  decided  physiognomy;  at 
times  their  profllo  la  hardly  recogniz- 
able. The  hearer  can  hardly  he  per- 
suaded that  the  composer  of  the  love 
duet  of  the  third  act  and  of  the  first 
section  of  Chonlta's  prayer  In  the  sec- 
ond is  the  composer  of  the  other  mu- 
sic given  to  the  chief  characters. 

while  therje  are  spirited  moments  In 
the  soldiers'  scene  of  the  second  act, 
there  Is  again  .a  lack  of  continuity. 
The  treatment  is  too  episodic.  '  The 
dance  chorus,  however,  is  well  con- 
structed; It  has  character;  and  one  of 
the  finest  moments  in  the  opera  1  = 
when  dance  music  is  heard  without  the 
church  in  contrast  with  the  serious 
scene  within.  Here  Is  truly  dramatic 
treatment. 

Instrumentation   Is  Uneven 

The  Instrumentation  is  curiously  un- 
even. It  Is  often  expressive  when  there 
Is  no  action  on  the  stage,  and  when 
there  is  action  the  orchestra  does  little 
to  Italicize  it.  The>  Instrumentation  at 
times  haa  elegance;  tine  results  are  ob- 
tained by  simple  means.  On  the  other 
nan. 1,' It  Is  often  thick  and  not  a  supp-irt 
tc  tiie  singer:  Its  chief  lack  is  clarity. 

The  question  of  its  dramatic-  expres- 
siveness Is  another  matter.  Simple 
events  on  the  stage  are  at  times  ac- 
companied by  a  thunderous  orchestral 
speech,  so  that  there  Is  an  Impression 
of  'ncongruity.  There  nre  times,  yes, 
long  stretches,  when  the  orchestra's 
speech  seems  wholly  irrelevant;  but 
were  this  music  detached  from  the 
text  and  from  tho  stage  it  might  be 
found  to  contain  both  Btrength  an] 
sweetness. 
This  is  air.  Converse'*  second  opera. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  an  advance  as, 
matlc  work  on  "The  Pipe  of  Dei 
also  shows  that  Mr.  Converse 
yet  "found  himself."   He  has  be\  <j 
tunate  in  opera  house  and  publi.* 
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authori- 


ty and  a  fine  and  sincore  enthusiasm 
that  put  his  friend's  work  in  the  most 
favorable  light.  His  difficult  task  was 
in  this  instance  a  labor  of  love. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  speak  at 
length  concerning  the  performance  of 
leading  singers  who  sang  In  a  language 
foreign  to  them  and  were  1  litis  In  a 
measure  handicapped.  Mme.  Claessens 
was  understood. 

Her  enunciation  was  much  more  dis- 
tinct that  that  of  the  ordinary  American 
or  English  singer  In  grand  opera.  It 
may  also  be  said  of  her  that  her  imper- 
sonation of  Tomasa  had  character.  It 
was  thoughtfully  conceived  and  consist- 
ently maintained.  Mr.  Blanchart's  enun- 
jciation  was  excellent  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances.  It  was  not  parrot-like. 
There  was  the  due  emphasis,  the  rhetori- 
cal force.  His  resonant  voice  was  In  good 
condition  and  he  bore  himself  manfully, 
without  sentlmentallsm  tn  declarations 
of  love  and  without  exaggeration  of 
military  authority. 

Mr.  Constantino  was  for  the  most 
Ipart  unintelligible  and  his  singing  was 
,  not  always  worthy  of  his  deservedly 
l  high  reputation.  He  played  the  part 
with  animation  and  was  physically  well 
suited  to  It. 

Miss  Nielsen  in  Good  Voice. 

'  Miss  Nielsen,  of  course,  did  not  suffer 
from  the  disadvantage  of  singing  in 
an  alien  tongue,  and  her  enunciation 
was  deliyhtf uliy  clear. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  as  a  singer 
she  has  over  appeared  in  this  opera 
house  with  more  satisfactory  results 
as  far  as  vocal  ait  Is  cimceni.  She 

Igang  with  marked  purity  of  voice  and 
istyle,  fluently,  with  sympathetic  to- 
jnal  quality,  with  genuine  sentiment 
.and  feeling.    Her  action  was  lntelli- i 
;gent.  sincere. 

Miss  Berntce  Fisher  was  justly  ap- 
plauded  for  her  song.    The  other  ml-  , 
nor  parts  wore  adequately  taken.  The  I 
male    chorus    was    sung    with    the  ', 
requisite  spirit. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audience.  The  chief  singers  and 
Messrs.  Goodrich,  Menottl.  Russell  and 
the  composer  were  ea\led  many  times 
before  the  curtain.  Mr.  Converse  made 
a  short  and  modest  speech  at  tho  end, 
in  which  he  said  that  after  the  labor  and 
certain  disappointments  of  the  past 
weeks,  the  popular  appreciation  of  his 
opera  and  the  performance  was  es- 
pecially grateful  and  he  thanked  the  i 
audience  on  behalf  of  all  the  artists.  | 

The  cast  Was  as  follows: 

Chonita. ....../j  Miss  Nielsen 

nern»l  Mr  Constantino 

Burton  Mr.  itlanchart 

Tomasa  Mme.  Claeasens 

Y» bio  Mr.  Stroesco 

Mn*da>na  Miss  B.  Flaher 

Mtuianna  Mlas  Q.  Fisher 

Gipsy  Olrl  Miss  Roberts 

Padre  Oabrlel  Mr.  Oantvoort  • 

Corp.  Tom  Flynn  Mr.  White 

Little  Jack  Mr.  Oantvoort 

First  soldier  Mt.  Huddv 

Srcond  soldlar  Mr.  Letol 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  Puc- 
cini's "Girl  of  the  Golden  'West,''  with 
Mme.  Carolina  White  and  Messrs.  Bassi 
and  Potese.  The  opera  tonight  will  bo 
"Aida"  with  Mme*.  Melis  and  Claessens 
and  Messrs.  Constantino,  White,  Bak- 
lanoff.  Mardones. 
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the  First  Time  in  the 
United  States. 


opera  house  and  pu 
Thus  iias  he  full  opportunity  to  Jua„ 

of  his  achievement  and  to  examine  Mandls  Overture  Performed  for 

into  Its  weaknesses.  He  should  not  be 
In  haste  to  compose  his  third  opera. 
He  should  seek  patiently  for  a  libretto. 
He  should  then  bear  In  mind  that  the 
first  requisite  of  a  successful  opera  Is 
dramatic  action;  that  the  characters 
should  be  well  defined  in  music:  that 
their  emotional  anil  heightened  speech 
should  be  alive  with  uramatlc  purport. 
"Vol  che  sapete"'  is  something  more 
than  a  pretty  song;  it  discloses  the 
character  of  Cherublno. 

Who  will  associate  any  particular 
n-.usic  with  Ber:.al  or  Burton  or  any  of 
the  other  characters  fr.  "The  Sacrifice"" 
The  older  Italians  are  laughed  at  today 
lor  their  "guitar  accompaniments,"  but 
their  melodies  when  sung  In  the  grand 
style  aro  often  fraught  with  emotional 
significance;  voice  a  situation,  or  reveal 
character. 


Scenery  of  Great  Beauty. 
Messrs;  Russell  and  Menottl  may  well 
he  proud  of  the  manner  In  which  this 
opera  Is  staged.  The  scenes  arc  of  un- 
common beauty,  extraordinarily  effect- 
ive. The  final  scene,  the  bedchamber  In 
the  early  morning.  Is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  modern  lighting  with  grada- 
tions from  the  first  auroral  flush.  The 
r.arden  scene  suggests  distance,  atmos- 
phere, a  southern  afternoon.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Mission  Church  gives  an 
unusual  impression  of  space.  So.  too\ 
tho  stage  management  Is  worthy  cf  tha 
h'ghest  praise. 


BT  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  17th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  a  Gascon  Chlvalrlc  Drama 

Mandl 

Symphony  "Harold  in  Italy"  Berlioz  I 

Two  sea  songs  i  Blgar 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela."  Legend  Sibelius 

"Dlvlnltes  de  Styx"  Gluck 

Overture  to  "JSuryanthe"  Weber 

Mandl's  overture  and  the  little  sym- 
phonic poem  of  Sibelius  were  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  and  the  over- 
ture, I  b.elieve,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  In  the  United  States.  The 
musical  dictionaries  say  nothing  about 
Mandl.  A  Moravian  by  birth,  he  studied 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  about 
1S86  went  to  Paris  for  further  study, 
oms  of  his  music  has  been  performed 
Paris;  an  operetta  was  produced  at 
len;  his  symphonic  poem,  "Grlse- 
performed  not  long  ago  in  Vienna 
and  Munich,  was  warmly  praised  In  a 
prefatory  note  to  the  score  ol  fhe  over- 
ture played  yesterday  the  composer 
says:  "When  I  read  years  ago  an  old 
play  in  which  tho  hero  was  a  Gascon 
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\  Knight,  a  prototype  of  an' an  irous 
j  aginative  swaggerer  and  blague  C, 
;cea.  came  to  me  of  writing  an  ok 
tral  piece  In  a  Jojfoui',  lyrical,  exas 
ftted  style  based  3n  this  long-forge 
chilvaric  drama,    gut  I  can  say 
Dumas  the  Elder,   the  overture 
came  "Twenty  Years  After." 
Mandl    has    well    characterized  ...... 

overture,  which  is  entertaining.  He  has 
caughi  the  spirit  of  the  bombastic, 
amusingly  mendacious  type;  there  is 
the  boasting,  the  fanfaronade;  but  the 
amorous  side  of  the  Gascon  Knight  Is 
not  so  well  portrayed,  nor  does  the 
compos,  r.  as  one  intellectually  superior 

;eJjfSi,subject'  stand  aPart  an<*  1°°* 
critically  on  his  creation.  There  is  a 
certain  "Gemeinheit"  in  this  music,  a 
certain     coarseness.     gross  vulgarity 
which  is  foreign  to  types  quoted  by 
Mandl;    for   Cy-ano,    d'Artagnan,  and 
i-artarin  of  Tarascon,   The  Provencal., 
were  never  vulgar.    Mandl  employs  a 
huge  orchestra,  but  the  chief  result  W 
lioisterousncss.    His  instrumentation  Is! 
tor  the  most  part  thick,  and  when  he! 
uses  an  instrument  for  jl  determined 
eftect   It  seldom   is  allowed   to  speak- 
clearly  and  unhampered. 
The  piece  of   Sibelius  refers  to  the 
j  legend  in  the  "Kalevala"  of  the  swan 
that  moves  majestically  and  sings  on 
the   broad   river   of   black   water  and 
swift  current  that  surrounds  Tuonela. 
the  Finnish  Hades.  We  think  nobly  of 
the  swan  and  wish  him  a  more  impres- 
sive song..  The  song  that  Sibelius  im- 
agined is  given  for  the  most  part  tb  the 
English  horn,   a  mood  is  certainly  at1 
once  established,  and  an  appropriate, v  j 
gloomy,  dismal  one;  but  the  composer's 
imagination  soon  failed  him  and  the  ' 
swan  quickly  becomes  tiresome,  a  pro- 
saic bird,  whereas  he  might  have  much 
to  tell  of  Death,  the  slayer  of  heroes 

Mr.  Ferir's  flaying  of  the  viola'  In  ' 
the   music   given   by   Berlioz  to   the  i 
melancholy,  misanthropic  Harold  was 
the  feature  of  the  performance     The  ■ 
tonal  beautv.  the  unfailing  accuraey 
the  musical  phrasing  and  the  contro'-' I 
,  l.ng  art — these  were  above  ordinary 
and  conventional  praise.  He  played  a  ; 
viola  made   by  Gasparo  da  Salo  a 
famous  instrument,  of  which  he  may 
be  .Justly  proud.    By  his  display  of 
art  Mr.  Ferir  even  succeeded  in  malt- 
ing the  motive  which  was  prophetic 
of  Offenbach's  "Void  le  Sabre"  sound 
less  common.    As  for  the  symphony 
Itself,  it  must  stand  below  the  earlici 
one,  the  still  amazing  "Fantastique " 
hut  it  is  nevertheless  an  admirable 
composition. 
Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  sang  for  the  second 
t'me  In  Boston  at  a  Sjynphony  concert. 
She  was  more  successful  on  the  whole 
In  the  songs  by  Elgar  than  in  the  great 
air  of  Alceste,  although  she  declain  .-d 
the  characteristic  first  measures  of  the 
tragic  aria  with  dramatic  Intensity.  Her 
voice  Is  a  fine  one;  sne  sings  as  a  rule 
with  skill;  but  there  is  little  true,  deep 
emotion  In  her  interpretation.     If  she 
were  a  more  emotional  singer  the  songs 
of  Elgar  would  probably  not  appeal  so 
Ftrongly  to  her.    Her  devotion  to  Elgar 
Is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber  for  her  spouse.    It  Is  not  easy 
tto  think  of  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  forsak- 
ing Elgar  and  his  sea  songs  under  any 
condition.    Sir  Edward  has  written  an 
orchestral  description  of  London,  and  a 
song,  "Sabbath  Morning  at  Sea."  Why] 
does  he  not  write  a  grand  orchestral 
fantasia,  "A  Sunday  in  London,"  in  G 
minor,  Adagio,  Lugubriemente? 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  I 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Brahms,  sym-J 
phony  in  C  minor,  No.  I;  Tschaikowsky, ' 
"Romeo  and  Juliet";  Wagner,  Siegfried  I 
Idyl;  Sinigaglla,  overture  to  "Le  Baruffe 
Chiozzotte"  (first  time  in  Boston).  There 
will  be  no  soloist. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Repetition  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"  and  "Aida." 


The  opera,  performed  yesterday  after- ' 
noon  at  the  Boston  Ooera  House  was 
Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West." ' 
Mr.  Contl  conducted.  There  was  a  very 
large  audience. 

Minnie  Mme.  White 

Dick  Johnson  Mr.  Bassi 

.lack  Ranee  ,  Mr.  Polese 

Nick...,  Mr.  Gllla 

Ashby  Mr.  Oantvoort 

Ronora  Mr.  Blanchart 

Trin  Mr.  Devaux 

Sid..  Mr.  Perlni 

lyarkens  Mr.  Fornarl 

Billy  Mr.  Tavecehla 

Wowkle  Miss  Leveronl 

Jake  Wallace  Mr.  Mardonc-s 

Joso  Castro  Mr.  Sandrin! 

Mme.  White  took  the  part  of  Minnie 
for  the  second  time  at  this  opera  house, 
and  strengthened  the  favorable  impres- 
sion which  she  made  when  she    v.  as  • 
called  on  suddenly  1o  replace  Miss  Dea- 
tlnn.    Her  impersonation  is  an   Inter- 1 
estlng  one,  full  of  vivacity,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sentiment    that    rises  to 
strong  emotion  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands, with  a  sense  of  proportion  that 
is  rare  in  a  singer  of  her  stage  years. 
Her  performance  was  recently  reviewed 
at  length  in  The  Herald,  and  It  remain  I 
to  be  said  that  it  again  seemed  tcor- ! 
oughly  spontaneous. 

Mr.  Bassi  took  the  part  of  Johnson 
for  the  first  time  In  this  city.  He  sang 
and   acted    diligently.     His    voice  has 
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tie  emotional  quality,  and  this  qual- 
I  was  mlnsefl  tn  the  final  phrase  of 
hnson  in  the  first  act  and  In  his  ap- 
>al  to  the  minora  tn  the  third.  Mr. 
,i  ^  cave  character  to  the  part  of  the 
leriff  although  Jack  Ranee  should  be 
taller  heavier  man.  a  more  command- 
ttavire  Mr.  Polese  sans  with  dra- 
Jttc  sigiilflvance.  The  card  scene  was 
ipeolally  well  done.  . 
The  minor  parts  were  as  before  acted 
frth  spirit  and  the  ensemble  scenes  and 
aa-e"  business  were  effective. 
The  audience  was  deeply  Interested 
[fend  there  were  many  hearty  curtain 

l*'\tda"  was  performed  last  night  for 
Uie*  last  fine  this  season.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  fact  and  the  list  of 
Knrers-Mmes.  Carmen  Mells.  Claessens. 
Ravage  and  Messrs.  Constantino,  White, 
Saklanoff  Mardones,  Glaccone — -drew  an 
audience  that  completely  filled  the  thea- 
tre The  "'users  are  so  well  known  In 
jthelr  respective  parts  that  comment  is 
hardly  necessary. 


MR.  ELMAN'S  RECITAL 

Gives  Second  Program  for  Violin  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


Mlscha  Elman  gave  his  second  violin 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
Hall-  There  was  an  audience  of  fair 
else.  Percy  Kahn  was  the  pianist.  The 
program  wa<?  as  follows:  Mozart,  Sonata 
tn  B  flat  for  violin  and  piano;  Pagantnl, 
Concerto  In  D  major;  Tartlnl,  Sonata, 
•Devil's  Trill"  (cadenza  by  Mr.  Elman) ; 
I*lll-Elman,  Adagio  and  Allegro;  Sara- 
'martinl  -Elman,  Llcbeelled;  Francoeur- 
Krelsler,  Slclllenne  and  Rlgaudon;  Men- 
delssohn-Burmeister,  Capriccletto;  Sar- 
asate,  Jota. 

Mr.  Elman  gave  a  fine  display  of  his 
art.     He    distinguished    between  the 
pieces  of  the  classic  and  those  of  the 
romantic  style.    The  sonata  was  ex-| 
qulsitely  played  by  the  violinist  and  the| 
pianist,  for  In  this  Instance  there  was, 
more  than  somebody  "at  the  piano.' 
The  performance  of  the  middle  move- 
ment was  distinguished  by  the  utmost, 
grace      Paganinl's   concerto   gave  the. 
violinist   full   opportunity   for  his  re-! 
markable  technic.   Tartini's  sonata  was 
plaved  In  the  grand  style,  and  applause 
which  had  hitherto  been  none  too  effu- 
sive   now  became    enthusiastic.  Thej 
i  group  o'  small  pieces,  although  the  con.  | 
trast  between  the  several  numbers  was 
slight    gave  much  pleasure.    With  the 
exception  of  a  slip  or  two  In  Intonation, 
the   performance   of   the    "Jota"  was 
brilliant.   Five  or  six  pieces  were  added 
ito  the  program  In  response  to  the  de- , 
j  mar.d  of  the  audience.  

MEN  AND  THINGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
_    '  \tr  Herkimer  John- 

i  Stray  Notes 
of  a 


Thackc, i>   ken«.    Mortimer    i  >••- 
llns.    described    feats    of    eating  ->'>a 
drinking    with    a    gusto    that   revea  ed 
their  own  inclinations.    There  is  al»o 
-i  fine  passage  In  Scott's  "Waverlv. 
,i  which  Miss  Brndvardlne  sits  pre- 
siding over  the  tea  and  coffee,  the 
table  loaded  with  warm  bread,  both 
of  flour,  oatmeal  and  barley  meal.  I" 
the  shape  of  loaves,  cakes,  biscuits, 
and    other    varieties,    together  wjth 
eggs    reindeer  ham,  mutton  and  beer 
ditto',  smoked  salmon,  and  many  other 
delicacies.     A  mess  of  oatmeal  por- 
ridge flanked  by  n  silver  Jug.  which 
held  an  equal  mixture  of  cream  ami 
buttermilk,  was  also  there  for  those 
that  liked  It"    This  was  a  skimrv 
meal  In  comparison  with  the  suppe: 
to  which  Ichabod  Crane  sat  down  in 
Irvlng-s  tale    nor  does  the  description 
make  the  mouth  water,  as  it  water- 
for  the  tripe  stew  in  "The  Old  Curios- 
ity Shop."     Some  may  wonder  at  a 
"beet  ham,"  but  there  arc  beef  hams, 
and   In   Australia  there  are  mutton 
'  hams.     I   endeavored    to   obtain  In- 
formation on  this  Important  topic  and 
consulted  the  New   English  Diction- 
ary   Article  "Ham."    I  found  this  quo- 
'ta'ti'on    (1637-50):   "Mr.  Heinle  Blyth 
had  such  antlphathle  aganis  an  ham, 
that  no  sooner  did  ho  heare  a  ham 
spoken  of  but  he  swarfed."  (Swarf 
is  to  swoon,  to  faint;  swoon   Is  the 
finest  word  of  the  three.).  These  hams 
date  back  to  the  time  when  salt  meat 
was  the  staple  food  for  the  greater 
part    of    the    year.     Gross  feeding! 
What  did  the  Marquis  de  Castelcicala 
order    at    Lvectt's   suggestion    for  his 
young  country  friend?    Half  a  dozen 
oysters,  and  Monirachet:  clear  turtlo 
and  punch;  red  mullet  stewed  In  port; 
champagne;   fillet  of  beef;  Chamber- 
tin-    grouse    with    Yquem;  gruyere; 
nectarines  and   figs:   Chartreuse  an. I 
Novau.    How  many  know  that  most 
del'ightful  book.  "A  Fight  with  Fort- 
une"? 


From  Sala 
to  Mr. 


son  left  a  small  pack- 
age at  The  Herald  of- 
SociolOgist   flee  last  Thursday 
mornlng-a  package  of  loose  sheets  of 
paper,  some  of  them  smirched,  enclosed 
In  a  brown  wrapper  and  tied  carelessly 
with  a  ridiculous  pleco  of  string.  There 
.was  no  explanatory  note,  nor  has  Mr. 
I  Johnson  seen  fit  to  call  In  person.  Fossi- 
bly  he  Is  conscious  of  his  continued  In- 
debtedness.   They  that  assist  men  of 
!  eminent  attainments  are  often  martyrs 

'  t0Theennoies  of  Mr.  Johnson  are  not 
all a-s  easily  deciphered.  Sometimes 
thev  are  written  around  a  newspaper 
"taping  Pasted  on  yellow  copy  paper 
Sometimes  they  are  scrawled  on  he 
ba°k  of  an  envelope,  or  they  are  jotted 
«n  thA  hack  of  a  bill,  not  receipteJ. 
never  on  a  laundry  bill  or  cancelled 
check  They  are  on  various  subjects, 
thnur'h  most  of  them  are  connected  dl- 
GSctlv  or  indirectly  with  eating  and 
rirlnklnc  Mr  Johnson  Is  himself  tern- 
cerate  almost  ascetic.  His  Intimate 
friends  know  that  his  table  Is  meagre- 
that  1«  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  hanker 
tarter  flesh  pots,  stewed  meats,  sauces 
fend  pastry.  He  knows,  however,  that 
fa  the  consideration  of  man  as  a  political 
land'  «ocia!  beast  the  full  discussion  of 
fhte  diet  through  the  ages  should  fill  sev- 
eral volumes  even  though  they  be i  ele- 
phant folio  (sold  only  by  subscription). 
But  to  the  notes  themselves. 

.  „  "Charles  Reade  was  a 

|  Brave  strange  feeder.    Sir  W. 

Eating  E  Russell  tells  stories 

in  Print  about  his  meals  at  the 
Garrick  Club.  Reade  would  have  as 
a  first  course  a  cauliflower  with  a 
Jug  of  cream,  then  a  huge  salad  with 
drinks  of  the  shandy-gaff  order.  He 
'would  drink  coffee  with  sweets,  black 
'puddings  and  toasted  cheese.  I  no 
i*ot  remember,  however,  any  glorious 
/passage  in  Reade's  novels  In  praise 
■of  good  eating,  or  any  description  of 
a  dinner  or  supper  that  makes  a  man 
fry.    Rabelais    Dumas  the  cider, 


"George  Augustus 
Sala  was  a  remark- 
able newspaper  man. 
Shalanski  Leader  writer,  trav- 
elling correspondent,  dramatic  and  mu- 
sic critic,  paragrapher,  his  tun  of  in- 
formation was  always  on  tap.    He,  too, 
knew  many  cheerful  facts  about  the 
hypotenuse.    Travelling  for  the  Dally 
Telegraph  he  could  fare  as  Mark  An- 
tony, browse  the  bark  of  trees  and  on 
the  Alps  eat  strange  flesh  'which  some 
did  die  to  look  on,'  but  at  ease  In  Lon- 
don he  would  think  nothing  of  swal- 
lowing £5  worth  of  food  and  drink  at 
a  meal     Mr.  Pol  Plancon.  the  great 
oa**— there's  no  one  to  take  his  place 
—used  to  order  in  a  wonderful  ban- 
ner as  regards  quality  and  quantity 
I  for  himself  and  his  own  'tummy  at 
1  the  Hotel  Martin  in  New  York.  My 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Galton  believed  that  a 
vigorous  appetite  was  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  genius.   'Most  notabilities  have 
been  great  eaters  and  excellent  digest- 
ers, on  the  same  principle   that  the 
furnace  which  can  raise  more  steam 
than  is  usual  for  one  of  its  size  must 
burn  more   freely  and  well   than  is 
common.'  _,  , 

"On  Jan.  3,  1911,  Mr.  John  Shalan- 
ski came  home  weary  and  faint.  A 
beef  stew  piping  hot,  was  as  incense  to 
his  nostrils  and  he  would  fain  eat  of  it. 
His  wife  told  him  it  was  for  the  chil- 
dren and  he  could  not  have  any,  where- 
upon he  threw  the  s;ew,  bowl  and  a  1, 
in  his  wife's  face.  I  do  not  tind  this 
direction  in  any  cook  book. 

"I  received  a  letter  last  week  from 
Mr   S    E.  Turnipseed,  New  Richmond, 
Ohio.  '  If  this  name  were  given  to  a 
coun'ryman  in  a  farce  comedy  the  crlt 
ics  would  cry  out  against  the  obvious 
ness,  against  the  'label'  name  which 
has  gone  out  of  fashion.    Yet  in  the 
•\nnals  of  a  Yorkshire  House'  the.  au- 
thentic list  of  servants  In  the  house- 
hold   of   John    Spencer    Included  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Pickle,  the  cook;  Mrs. 
Comflt.   the   housekeeper;    Peach,  the 
gardener;  Fisher  and  Shooter,  game-, 
keepers;  Saddler,  groom;  Beat,  hunts-', 
man,   and  Spur,  whlpper  In.  and  the 
coincidence   of   names   with  emploj- 
ment  was  the  result  of  chance. 


fe  In  mayonnaise,  hut  ho  finds 

some  of  us  have  an  'unconscious 
humor'  which  Is  as  amusing  as  It  Is 
refreshing  and  he  tells  of  an  American 
happening  to  be  In  a  French  village  on 
July  14  and  remarking  to  a  friend: 
•How  delightful  It  Is  to  hear  these 
French  peasants  singing  their  national 
Mayonnaise;  it  Is  really  "vurry"  touch- 
ing''  O  Jests  dear  to  our  grandfathers! 
How  these  Englishmen  love  us!  Blood 
Is  thicker  than  mayonnaise! 

"Mr  Sehloesser  also  says  there  is  a 
remote  derivation  of  the  word  from 
•the  custom  of  young  girls  making  sal- 
ads with  their  Angers  (a  nasty  habit). 
Why  nasty?  noes  Mr.  Sehloesser  cut 
his  lettuce  with  a  kn«e? 

"I  read  yesterday  that  a  British  no- 
bleman once  gave  a  dinner  at  the  baths 
of  Lucca.  The  carafes  were  tilled  with 
what  had  been  sea  water,  but  was 
turned  into  fresh  water  by  a  chemical 
process.  The  wine,  100  years  old,  had 
been  brought  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  bv  means  of  a  diving  bell,  and 
the  bread  was  made  from  wheat  found 
In  one  of  the  Pyramids.  Is  this  story 
credible'  Who  was  the  nobleman?  Did 
not  the  guests,  after  the  meal,  go  some- 
where to  eat? 

"And  is  it  true  that  Thackeray  told 
Cordy  Jeaffreson  that  he  had  drunk 
enough  In  his  time  to  float  a  74-gun 
ship?  The  author  of  'Memorials  of  Gor- 
mandizing,' which  I  secretly  prefer  to 
'Vanity  Fair,'  then  said:  'Since  I  came 
out  of  my  poverty,  a  bottle  has  been  | 
my  daily  minimum,  and  on  three  out  of 
every  four  days  I  have  taken  a  second 
bottle.  I  may  'be  called  a  two-bottle 
man;  and  that  takes  no  account  of  the 
two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  at  mid-day, 
nor  ,  of  the  punches  and  grogs  In  the 
hours  about  midnight.' 

There  are  many  other  notes  In  the 
brown  paper  parcel,  but  they  will  keep. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

To  the  Editor 
of  the  Herald. 
I  have  noticed 

Theatre  Fiends  that  ladies  have 

resumed  the  habit  of  carrying  to  the 
theatre  dainty  gold  or  silver  receptacles 
filled  with  sweetmeats.  Could  not  these 
be  used  to  great  advantage  in  silencing 
obnoxious  persons  who  persist  in  eluci- 
dating remarks  or'  the  discussion  of  do- 
mestic grievances  during  the  perfor- 
mance? The  candies  could  be  made  to 
contain  the  merest  suggestion  of  a 
harmless  sedative  and  might,  if  need 
arose,  be  courteously  offered  between 
each  act  to  the  offender  behind  or 
in  front,  thus  procuring  i  the  de- 
sired silence  during  the  ensuing  act. 
A  second  box  could  of  course  be  carried 
for  personal  use,  or  one  might  be 
planned  with  separate  trays. 

TOBIAS  SMALLWEED. 
Boston,  March  1. 


A  Mild 
Sedative  for 


viljrii    v**"^""1     •     —       — - 

Clares  that  he  was  itne  most  Intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Cot  Smithj  he  oomea 
from  the  death  bed  of  his  deeply  la- 
mented friend,  to  give  to  her  trinkets 
that  Smith  had  bequeathed  to  her,  and 
to  repeat  a  long  message.  It  does  not 
require  much  acumen  to  determine  that 
Vavasour  la  Col.  Smith  himself.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  happy  ending. 

It  wTU  be  interesting  to  eeo  how  this 
comedy  has  been  chansed  for  American 
uee.   In  the  original,  Mr.  Mason  intro- 
duced a  subsidiary  story  of  a  young  par- 
liamentary candidate  which    was  sug* 
gested  by  his  own  electioneering  expe- 
rience.  This  "eleitlonoerlng   fun"  was 
criticised  at  the  time  as  "a  little  thin." 
No  doubt  this  Is    omitted    In  "Green 
Stockings."  But  what  will  take  Its  place7 
It  has  been  Bald  that  the  title  "Green 
Stockings"  la  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
green-stooklngs  in  England  are  given  to 
old  maids  and  worn  by  unmarried  girls 
at  their  sister's  wedding.  I  can  find  no 
allusion  to  this  symbolical  gift  in  Eng- 
lish books  on  folklore.    In  the  time  of 
Charles  IL  green  stockings  were  in  fash- 
ion. There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont,  the  one  re- 
lating to  a  visit  paid  by  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  on  Lady 
Chesterfield,  which  led  to  the  comment 
that  Lady  Chesterfield  seldom  wore  any 
other  than  green  stockings  In  order  to 
remedy  certain  defects.     The  women 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  us- 
ually wore  green  stockings.   A  passage 
in  Ben  Jonson'e  "Bartholomew  Fair," 
however,  would  lead  the  reader  to  infer 
that  at  the  time  green  was  the  favorite 
color  of  loose  women.    Knookhum  ex- 
claims: "'Tls  true,  Ursula,  take  'em  In, 
open  thy  wardrobe,  and  fit  'em  to  their 
calling.  Green  gowns,  crimson  petticoats, 
green  women  1  My  lOTd  mayor's  green 
women!  guests  o"  the  game,  true  bred. 

Orville  Harroia,  who  will  take  the 
leading  tenor  part  In  "Naughty  Mariet- 
ta." to  be  produced  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre tomorrow  night,  was  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  a  member  of  a  vaudeville 
quartet  at  Hammerstein's  Victoria  The- 
atre In  New  York,  Mr.  Hammerstein 
was  astonished  one  day  by  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  note  sustained  by  the 
young  man  from  Muncie,  Ind.,  and 
saw  to  it  that  he  had  lessons  in  sing- 
ing After  a  few  months  Mr.  Harrold 
made  his  debut  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  as  the  Duke  in  "Rigoletto.  Mr. 
Harrold  was  heard  here  in  a  Sunday 
ni<*ht  concert  of  the  Manhattan  Opera 
Company  in  the  Boston  Theatre _  April 
8  1310.  It  is  said  that  he  will  Join 
Mr  Hammerstein's  forces  in  London 
next  season,  and  "William  Tell"  will 
be  revived  for  him  that  he  may  dis- 
play his  top  notes.  This  is  the  story 
of  Mr.  Harirold's  operatio  life  ae  told 
in  confidence. 
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"What  !e  the  orl- 

Where  Does       gJ  J  the  word 

Mayonnaise  -mayonnaise'?  The 
Come  from?  dictionaries  are  in 
doubt.  Littre  gives  a  form  Mahon- 
nalse  and  refers  to  Mahon,  a  village 
which  Richelieu  took.  There  are  other 
spellings  In  French  cook  books;  Mag- 
nonnaise,  Bayonnalse  (from  Bayonne, 
renowned  for  good  salad  oil?)  Some 
think  that  Mahonnalse  came  from  a 
'  certain  Due  de  Mahon  whose  chef  first 
I  used  oil  Instead  of  butter,  and  not  from 
j  the  siege  of  Mahon.  My  esteemed  col- 
league Mr.  Frank  Sehloesser  has  been 


lcdKuc     »»»  - —  

writing  pleasantly  about  Mayonnaise 
He  says  we  wallow  In  It  In  the  United 
States  and  sometimes  serve  It  hot.  He 
does  not  care  for  it  as  a  general  sauce: 
•To  make  the  (probable)  deficiencies  of 
somewhat  belated  flsh  or  flesh   it  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  a  theatrical  make- 
up"—to  disguise  an  otherwise  posslblyi 
attractive  dish  with  a  coating  of  egg,  oil/ 
and  vinegar.'    Mr.  Sehloesser  deplores 


-ureen  Stockings/*  which  win  be^ 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  to-| 
morrow  night  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  j 
was  produced  at  New  Britain,  Ct.,  oaj 
Jan,  2  of  this  year.  Thli  comedy  Is  a 
revised  edition  of  "CoL  Smith,"  which 
was  produced  at  the  St  James  The- 
atre, London,  as  far  back  as  April  23, 
1908,  when  the  chief  comedians  were 
George  Alexander,  Wimam  Farren,  B. 
V.  Reynolds,  Evelyn  Beerbohm  and  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh,  Miss  Lydla  Bllbrooke, 
Miss  Althea  Francles  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Green.  The  author  of  "Col.  Smith"  is 
A.  E.  W.  Mason.  The  name  of  George 
Flaming  Is  added  as  collaborator  In  the 
revision. 

Alfred  Edward  Wooflley  Mason  la  a 
member  of  Parliament  as  well  as  dra- 
matic author  and  novelist.  Born  In 
1665  he  was  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  has  been  an  actor, 
for  about  16  years  ago  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  -Theatre  Society. 
He  took  the  part  of  Nloola  In  "Arms 
and  the  Man/*  was  also  In  the  cast  of 
-The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  and 
went  a-tourlng.  His  plays  are  "Blanche 
de  Maletrolt"  (founded  on  Stevenson's 
story  of  "The  Open  Door"),  "The  Court- 
ship of  Morrlce  Buokler,"  which  he 
based  with  Miss  Isabel  Bateman's  aid 
on  his  own  novel  of  that  name;  "Miran- 
da of  the  Balcony,"  "Marjory  Strode 
and  a  drama  recently  produced,  "The 
Witness  for  the  Defence." 

The  story  of  "CoL  BmltU"  ts  a  new 
yerelon  of  an  old  story,  the  story  of  a 
man  who  pretends  that  he  Is  courting 
for  another  man  and  finds  himself  woo- 
ing In  earnest.  In  this  Instance,  a  man 
supposed  to  be  death  appears  as  his  own 
friend  to  discover  what  a  partloular 
woman  Is  like. 

Miss  Celia  Faraday  lrtheeldest  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  country  gentleman;  she  Is 
clever,  attractive,  but  she  Is  28  years 
old,  and  considered  to  be  an  old  maid. 
Her  married  sister  and  her  sister  who 
is  betrothed  rather  look  down  on  her. 
She  surprises  every  one  by  announcing 
that  she,  too,  is  engaged  to  a  Col.  Smith, 
■who  has  left  England  for  Somaliland. 
jt's  all  an  invention.  Every  one  sud- 
denly makes  much  of  her.  When  she  Is 
weary  of  her  happiness  she  puts  an  an- 
nouncement In  the  Journals  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Col.  Smith  Is  dead.  Then  she 
enjoys  the  sympathy  lavished  on  her. 


An  International  Musical  Congress 
will  be  held  In  London  between  May 
29  and  June  3.  There  will  be  concerts 
which.  It  is  hoped,  will  show  to  foreign 
musicians  the  "acknowledged  excel- 
lence" of  English  orchestral  players 
and  "In  the  programs  the  admirable 
skill"  of  the  most  eminent  English 
composers.  The  Dally  Telegraph  adds 
this  significant  paragraph:  "All  the 
muslo  "played  will  be  composed  by 
British  musicians.  That  In  virtue  of  this 
the  thing  is  worth  doing  well  will  be 
obvious  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  music  In  various  foreign  countries." 

Georg  HenscheL  who  is  now  62  years 
old  Is  giving  song  recitals  in  London. 
"Dr.  Henschel's  art  Is  above  and  be- 
yond the  ravages  of  time." 

"By   George"    Is   the    title   of  the 
Coronation  Review,  by  George  Gros- 
smlth,   Jr.,    produoed  at   the  Empire, 
London,  Feb.  IL    Here  Is  a  sample  of 
the  "Coronation  Song": 
We're  going  to  the  Coronation, 
We're  going  up  to  cheer; 
In  tube  or  'bus, 
Come  follow  us. 
For  all  the  World  la  here, 
We'll  give  the  King  a  grand  ovation 
And  make  the  walls  resound; 
We'll  set  the  city  humming. 
For  the  grand  time  coming, 
When  our  good  King  Georg»  la  orowned. 

And  here  Is  a  specimen  of  the  humor 
that  moved  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  pro- 
test: "A  not  unfair  idea  of  its  general 
wit  may  be  gathered  from  the  faot 
that  one  of  Its  characters,  referring  to 
Nelson's  last  words  'Kiss  me.  Hardy."  Is 
promptly  asked,  'Was  that  Keir  Har- 
dle?"  At  another  moment  a  nurnber  of 
men  appeared  dressed  in  the  uniforms  of 
British  officers  and  carrying  sandwich 
boards  to  say  that  they  aTe  In  want  of 
a  Job.  This  struck  us  as  both  polntlesd 
end  offensive,  while  the  taste  of  one  or 
two  allusions  to  one  of  our  most  popu-j 
lar  actors  and  one  of  our  most  eharmJ 
Jng  young  actresses  also  seemed  exceed-j 
ingly  questionable."  The  Dally  Tel- 
egraph also  objected  to  the  personal- 
ities. "Even  actors  and  actresses,  ac- 
customed as  they  are  to  the  limelight 
are  entitled  to  a  little  respect  in  this 
matter.  By  all  means  let  us  see  their 
stage  methods  and  mannerisms  good 
humoredly  parodied.  But  with  their! 
private  s  flairs  the  public  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  no  concern  whatever." 


There  has  been  dispute  concerning 
the  blrthplaoe  of  Miss  Carolyn  Whl'd, 
the  opera  singer.  The  Herald  is  in- 
formed by  Mr.  William  T.  White,  that 
his  sister  was  born  "In  that  part  of 
the  Dorchester  district  known 
Mt.  Pleasant  In  1888."  A  few 
later  the  family,  moved  to  Al 


id  there  about  six  years,  and  then 
de  Ne.vtonvllle  Its  home. 
rtns   Richter  will  lay    down  We 
on  on  Maroh  16.    It  18  more  than 
ted  that  the  origin  of  his  wish  to 
'  retire^  was   brought  about    by  aots 
,  "t!  .~t  anight  almost  be  described  aa 
| 'un;  .  ■bdly'."      "No     doubt    It  was 
|  time,''  says  the  Telegraph,  "for  Rlch- 
fter  had  outlived  his  generation,  and 
I  there  has  arisen  a  generation  that  Is 
respecter    neither    of  acknowledged 
greatness  nor  of  sincere  beauty,  but 
I  regards  all  art  from  at  widest  the 
i  parochial,  at  narrowest  the  egoistic, 
I  point  of  view.    Richter,  being  neither 
I  parochial  nor  egoistic,  but  merely  an 
artist  who  had  lived  laborious  days 
for  the  pure  and  simple  sake  of  Ills 
art,  and  to  this  extent  parochially.  If 
you  like,  for  the  sake  of    his  deus 
major,  "Wagner,  oould  not  (and  surely 
would  not  If  he  could)  stand  against 
the  oncoming    tide    of  'modernism.' 
I  And  he  has  •chosen  the  better  part, 
and  announced  bJs   retirement,  and 
will  Immediately  withdraw  to  some 
peaceful  haven  where  he    can  live 
again  the  days  that  are  no  more,  ot 
which  only  he  among  the  living  oan 
tell,  where  he  will  not  be  oompelled 
— he  who  has  stood  before  the  seats 
of  the  mightiest  of  his  time  and  not 
boen    found    wanting— to    meet  the 
slings    and    arrows     of  outrageous 
youngsters  who  regard  the  man  per- 
haps of  widest  knowledge  alive  as  an 
ancient  pettifogger,  because,  forsooth, 
ho  cannot  see  upon  the  mirror  of  his 
.  own  life  the  tiny  breath  of  life  that 
has  yet  to  be  proved  to  exist  In  their 
creations."      It    is    Intimated  that 
Klchter  may  write  his  memoirs. 

When  Mr.  Nlklsch  left  Boston  there 
was  talk  about  Richter  as  his  successor, 
There  was  also  talk  about  him  later.  It 
Is  said  that  a  former  member  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  going  to  Europe 
for  his  vacation,  was  Intrusted  with  the 
offer  to  Riohter.  The  messenger  missed 
a  train  and  Boston  thus  lost  the  cele- 
brated oonduotor.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  been  Just  the  man  for  the 
plaoe  at  that  time. 

The  articles  about  nrusto  In  the  11th 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannloa 
are  decidedly  anti-modern  In  spirit.  It 
would  appear  that  the  art  of  Instru- 
mentation died  with  Wagner,  Here  Is 
an  extract  that  mfght  have  been  writ- 
ten In  18791  "Experience  shows  that  In 
the;  modern  orchestra  there  Is  safety  In 
numbers,  and  that  passages  may  with 
Impunity  be  written  for  82  violins  whloh 
no  single  player  can  execute  clearly. 
Whether  this  Justifies  Wagner's  suc- 
cessors and  Imitators  In  showing  a  con- 
stant preference  for  passages  of  which 
not  even  the  general  outline  Is  practica- 
ble: whether  It  Justifies  a  state  of  things 
In  which  the  normal  compass  of  every 
Instrument  In  an  advanced  20th  century 
score  would  appear  to  be  about  a  fifth 
higher  than  any  player  of  that  Instru- 
ment will  admit;  whether  It  proves  that 
It  Is  artistically  desirable  that  when 
there  are  eight  horns  In  the  orchestra 
their  material  should  be  Indistinguish- 
able from  pianoforte  writing,  and  that. 
In  short,  the  part  of  every  Instrument 
should  look  exactly  like  the  part  of  ev- 
ery other— auoh  Questions  are  for  pos- 
terity to  decide.* 


'which  is  reple"te  with  poetry  and  scn- 
'  timent.  The  theme  of  the  adagio  is 
'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  melodies  in. 
!  the  entire  vlollne  literature."  There  is 
j  no  third  movement  and  Bruch  does  not 
intend  to  write  one. 


A  London  Journalist  suggests  the 
need  of  a  musical  adviser  to  novelists 
who  introduce  musical  references  into 
their  books.  A  distinguished  author 
recently  introduced  King  Mark  In  the 
first  act  of  "Tristan."  This  was  a  par- 
donable slip— but  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  writer  of  a  short  magazine  story. 
The  heroine  was  a  pianist  who  "had 
Paris,  London,  Berlin,  even  Munich, 
at  her  feet."  On  a  beautiful,  cloud- 
less, starry,  spring  night  she  gave  a 
concert  at  Queen's  Hall,  and  there 
were  two  men  seated  together  In  a 
box.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  boxes  In  Queen's  Hall.  "With 
a  rather  strange  glance  toward  the 
two  men  she  sat  down  at  the  piano. 
At  first  her  fingers  seemed  to  stray 
over  the  keys,  minor,  haunting  melo- 
dies. Then  you  oould  recognize,  all 
of  a  sudden,  one  of  Grieg's  weird 
pleoes.  Just  for  a  motnenu,  then 
came  blended  subtly,  a  Chopin  pre- 
lude. A  whiskey  blend  Is  nothing  in 
comparison.  This  was  heard:  "in 
succession  of  chords,  augmenting,  till, 
with  a  thunder  of  sound,  came  the 
'Brolca.'  "  When  she  was  'all  through 
she  went  through  the  "stage  door," 
pale,  "and  even  unusually  etherlal." 
"It  was  an  awful  thing  to  do  before 
all  those  people.  I  simply  played  what 
was  In  my  heart." 

The  Referee,  London,  publishes  this 
pleasant  paragraph:  "A  patriotic 
American  thinks  I  was  rather  hard 
on  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  my  remarks  last  week  on  heT  mu- 
sical sons,  and  reminds'  me  of  the 
compositions  by  <_nadwlck,  Mac- 
Dowell,  and  by  other  gifted  musicians: 
also  that  American  has  only  celebrated 
one  century.  I  am  glad  to  find  an 
American  standing  up  for  the  music 
of  his  countrymen,  because  they  need 
encouragement  by  their  compatriots: 
but  the  fact  remains  that  American 
music  lags  behind  compared  with  the 
advance  of  the  country  In  science,  In- 
vention, and  business  methods." 


Miss  Marie  Hall,  the  violinist.  Is 
again  in  London  after  a  tour  In  South 
Africa. 

A  Paris  correspondent  writes:  "That 
rare  sinking  bird,  a  new  Isolde,  has 
been  found  at  the  Chevlllard  concerts. 
Miss  Agnes  Borgo  of  the  Paris  Opera 
sang  Bruennhllde  at  that  house  and  { 
then  disappeared.  Some  months  elapsed, 
and  now  she  has  come  forward  again,  I 
after  spending  the  Interval  In  perfect- 
ing herself  In  German  opera  under  Qer-  I 
man  tuition.  A  deplorable  tradition  of 
the  Paris  Opera  forbids  any  language 
to  bo  heard  there  hut  Frenoh.  Tho  re- 
sult of  this,  where  Wagnerian  opera  Is 
concerned,  brings  one  of  two  misfor- 
tunes —  an  entirely  Incomprehensible 
French  libretto  or  a  distorted  vocal 
score.  Tho  new  Isolde  has  the  advan- 
|  tago  of  singing  German  perfectly,  but 
she  has  other  qualities  as  well.  In  the 
famous  duet  for  Tristan  and  Isolde  her 
Voice  rang  ont  superbly  even  above  the 
tremendous  fortlsslmos  achieved  by  Mr. 
Chcvillard's  orchestra,  anl  she  was 
equally  effective  in  the  soft  passages." 

Tho  stage  of  Mr.  Hammeratoln's 
opera  house  In  London  will  measure  90 
feet  by  00  feet  and  be  specially  con- 
structed for  speotacu/ar  effects.  The 
auditorium  will  have  no  columns  to 
obstruct  the  view.  The  ground  floor 
will  be  devoted  to  stalls  and  boxes, 
and  above  tho  stalls,  suspended  from 
the  circle,  will  bo  a  complete  circular 
tier  of  boxes,  each  with  its  own  retir- 
ing room.  Two  tiers  are  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  auditorium.  There 
will  be  43  boxee  In  all,  including  a  pri- 
vate royal  suite.  Above  the  box  tier 
will  be  the  Circle  and  lower  and  upper 
gallorles.  The  total  capacity  of  these 
will  be  about  2700.  The  auditorium 
decoration  will  bo  in  Louis  XVI.  style. 
Tnore  will  be  saloons,  lounges  and  foy- 
ers in  every  part  of  the  house. 

The  municipality  of  Bayreuth  has 
conferred  the  freedom  of  the  town  on 
Mm*.  Coqlma  Wagner.  This  gives  her 
the  privilege  of  uttondlng  performances 


The  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  Intends 
to  give  performances  of  ballets  at 
Covent  Garden  tills  forthcoming  sea- 
son and  on  a  more  extensive  scale  thuni 

j  of  lata  There  has  been  so  much  inter- 
est in  stage  dancing  that  it  is  fondly 
hoped   the  innovation  at  Covent  Gat- 

I  den  will  be  found  acceptable.   Shrewd  j 

old  Dr.  Veron,  who  retired  with  *  for-  I 
tune  .  gained  as  director  of  the  Paris  | 
Opera  when  Fanny  and  Thr  rose  Elssler,  ' 
Marie  Tagllonl  and  other  famous  danc- 
ers were  under  his  control,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  ballet  which  repre- 
sented dramatic  action  would  never  be 
very  successful.  "Dramas,  portrayals  of 
manners  are  not  in  the  realm  of  choreo- 
graphy. The  publlo  demands  first  of  all 
In  a  ballet  muslo  that  varied  and  catohy, 
new  and  curious  costumes,  a  great  vari- 
ety  of  contrasting  scenes,  surprises  to 
tho  eye,  a  simple  action  that  can  be 
easily   understood   and    In    which  the 
dan  OS  will  be  the  natural  development 
of  the  situations.  It  is  necessary  to  add 
to  all  this  tho  seductiveness  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  artist,  who  dances  better ' 
and  otherwise  than  those  who  preceded 
her.    When  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
mind  or  the  heart,  It  Is  necessary  toj 
apeak  to  the  senses,  especially  the  eye.'* 

At  the  78th  performance  of  "The  Un- 
written law,"  Laurence  Irving  and  his 
wife  presented  every  member  of  the 
audience  with  a  copy  of  Dostoteffsky's 
"Crime  and  Punishment."  on  whloh  the 
play  is  based.  Mr.  Irving  wrote  a  pref- 
ace to  Mr.  Fred  Whlshaw's  transla- 
tion, and  in  this  preface  he  "rolled 
high,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  street. 
Here  is  a  passage: 

"By  Its  side  the  stories  of  Poe  seem 
strained:  Hoffmann  sinks  to  the  level 
of  a  highly  self-conscious  poseur;  Bui- 
wer-Lytton  glitters  with  the  glitter  of  a 
'skelt';  while  Robert  .Louis  Stevenson 
becomes  but  as  a  melting  rushlight  In 
the  fleroe  glow  of  Dostoievsky's  powers, 
in  the  vast  and  dreadful  flickers  of  bis 
imagination." 

But  Poe'a  stories  of  those  of  poetical 
Imagination  and  Hoffmann  and  Steven- 
son were  romanticists,  while  Dostoleffsky 
was  a  grim  realist.  As  for  Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton — why  should  he  be  dragged  In?  His 
"Strange  Story"  and  "The  Haunted  and 
the  Haunters"  deal  with  the  supernat- 
ural. 


The  color  of  the  human  body  Is  fre- 
quently described  In  the  dramas  of 
Synge,  Teats,  and  others  of  the  Irish 
renaissance.  The  Irish  tellers  of  tales  have 
always  boon  fond  of  dwelling  on  the 
beauties  of  the  body:  witness  this  de- 
scription of  EtAln  in  the  story  of  Eta  in 
and  Mldlr:  "Her  hair  before  she  loosed 
it  was  done  In  two  mighty  tresses,  yel- 
low like  the  (Sower  of  the  waterflag,  each 
tress  being  plaited  in  four  strands,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  strand  a  little  golden 
b&U.  When  she  laid  aside  her  mantle 
hor  arms  came  through  the  armholes  of 
her  tunio,  white  as  the  snow  of  a  single 
night,  and  heT  cheeks  were  roddy  as  the 
foxgloves.  Even  and  small  were  her 
teeth  aa  if  a  shower  of  pearls  had  fallen 
in  her  mouth.  Her  eyes  were  hyacinth 
blue,  her  Hps  scarlet  as  the  rowanberry, 
her  shoulders  round  and  white,  her  fin- 
gers long,  and  her  nails  smooth  and 
e  suit  in  use.  * 


I'irik.'  HsTTeet  also  were  sum  and  white 

as  sea  foam.  The  radiance  of  the  moon 
was  in  her  face,  pride  in  her  brows,  the 
light  of  wooing  in  her  eyes."  Matthew 
Arnold  in.  his  essay  on  Celtlo  literature 
refers  to  the  Celt's  quick  feeling  for  the 
magio  of  nature.  He  quoted  a  descrip- 
tion of  Olwen:  "More  yellow  was  her 
hair  than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  and 
her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  foam  of 
the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  and 
her  fingers  than  the  blossoms  of  the 
wood-anemony  amidst  the  spray  of  the 
meadow  fountains."  There  are  still  more 
minute  descriptions  in  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night,"  but  how  different 
in  spirit.  They  are  of  the  flesh,  flesh.y. 
Take,  for  example,  Hassan's  description 
of  his  wife  when  he  was  In  search  of 
her :  "Her  face  shines  as  the  verdure  of 
the  moon  in  sheen,  her  waist  is  slight, 
lier  Hps  a  heavy  weight,  and  the  water 
of  her  mouth  the  sick  doth  heal,  aa  It 
were  Kausar  or  Salsabil,  fountains  of 
Paradise  •  •  •  Her  mouth  Is  like  a 
«eal  of  cornelian  and  flashing  teeth  that 
lure  and  stand  one  in  stead  of  cup  and 
ewer"  The  description  as  a  whole  is 
amazingly  frank,  not  to  be  quoted  even 
in  a  health  food  olrcular. 
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"Vienna  operagoers  will  be  very  glad 
when  the  new  management  comes  into 
rower.  At  present  everything  Is  in  a 
*tate  of  indecision,  and  the  attendance, 


except  on  Wagner  nights,  has  latterly 
been  very  poor.  Many  complaints  are 
made  that  the  prices  of  the^ best .  seats 
are  too  high,  but  the  court  officials  who 
have  control  of  both  the  Imperial  Opera 
and  the  Burg  Theatre  are  not  Inclined  to 
make  any  change  In  this  direction  at 

It  is  stated  that  the  Paris  Opera  has 
lost  a  sum  equivalent  to  $140,000  in  three 
vears  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  singers 
salaries  were  reduced  from  $200,000  to 
$SO.O00.  ■ 

"Disraeli."  the  new  play  by  Louis  N. 
Parker,  with  George  Arllss  as  "the 
Premier  of  the  British  Empire."  pleased 
Chicago.  The  plot  Is  chiefly  about  the 
Plan  to  secure  the  Suez  canal  for  Eng- 
land Russia  Is  shown  as  endeavoring  to 
circumvent  Disraeli.  How  many  remem- 
ber that  Disraeli  wrote  a  tragedy, 
"Alarcos,"  which  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form?  And  this  tragedy  was 
produced  at  Astley's  Theatre.  A  con- 
temporary chronicler  recorded  the  fact 
that  "the  audience  came  prepared  to 
laugh  and  went  away  not  disappointed." 
It  Is  only  fair  to  ssy  that  the  acting  was 
abominable.  The  tragedy  was  afterward 
brought  out  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
audience  listened  with  "exemplary  pa- 
tience." "The  laughter,  which  we  are 
bound'  to  say  hardly  exceeded  the  limits 
of  a  well  bred  titter,  was,  unfortunately, 
not  bestowed  upon  passages  Intended  by 
the  author  to  excite  mirth,  nor  were  these 
passages  In  themselves  of  a  mirthful 
kind  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
tinguished, as  a  rule,  rather  by  an  ao- 
umulatlon  of  terrible  details,  which 
ecmed  to  miss  their  effect  from  the 
cry  prodigality  with  which  they  were 
n-esented  to  the  Imagination  of  tho  audi- 
ence "  The  play  was  founded  on  a 
Spanish  ballad.  "Rash  caitiff!"  was  fre- 
quently heard,  and  tho  Moor  was  apos- 
trophized as  a  "dusk  Infldel."  The  per- 
secuted countess  remarked  "Unhand 
me!"  Here  Ib  an  example  ot  the  more 
ihrllllng  lines: 

(The  Bravr>«  rush  In  and  asmtut  Aisvrcos. 
■who  with  drawn  sword  keeps  them  at  bay). 

Ala--So  eo.  who  play,  with  Prince,'  blood? 
ttt  sport  for  varied  Thua    ^ix^a.  Ill 
teach  y«  to  know  yoor  station,  (Thraste.) 
First  Bravo— Ah  I 
Second  Bravo—  A way  I 
Third  Bravo-Fly,  nvt 
Fourth  Bravo— No  plaoe  for  qui"*  mm. 
(The  Bravos  run  off). 


"The  Lily*'  has  been  produced  in  Lon- 
don by  Laurence  Irving.  Mr.  Belasco's 
version  with  the  absurd  ending  was 
used  and  the  Londoners  have  not  yet 
seen  tho  powerful  play  of  Wolf  and 
Leroux. 

Conrad  Dreher,  the  German  comed- 
ian says:  "Milwaukee  was  even  mora 
appreciative  of  my  work  than  Now 
York." 

George  Alexander,  who  has  celebrated 
the  21st    anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Avenue  Theatre,   London,  has 
Indeed    had   an   honorable   oareer  as 
actor  manager.    He  has  given  many 
commissions— from  Oscar  Wilde's  com- 
edies to    Stephen    Phillip's  tragedies. 
He  has  faced  the  Philistines  in  defence 
of  Henry  Esmond  and  Harry  James. 
He  has  revived  Shakesperian  plays;  he 
has  covered  "the  whole  range  of  the- 
atrical distinction."  Talking  with  a  re- 
porter of  the  Dally  Chronicle  he  said: 
"I  am  still  an  optimist.  The  English 
drama  is  neither  dead  nor  dying.  But 
for  that  very  reason  I  am  not  a  very 
great  believer  in   the  conviction  that 
seems  to  prevail  In  some  quarters  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  resurrection. 
This  I  can  say,  that  I  think  the  young 
spirits  of  today  are  recognizing  more 
than  did  some  of  yesterday  that  the 
drama  Is  a  beautiful  and  difficult  art! 
on   Its   own   account,     and     must  be 
studied  as  such.     Some  time  ago,  as 
you  may  remember,  there  was  a  sort 
of  revulsion,  perhaps  deserved,  against 
what  was  called  'staglness.'  Some  peo- 
ple used  to  think  that  If  a  play  was 
meant  for  the  theatre  It  was  therefore 
bad,  and  the  last  thing  that  a  young 
author  would  do  was,  in  plain  language, 
to  'learn  his  craft."  Nowadays,  the  the- 
atre is  no  longer  considered  even  by 
fanatics    as  a    mere    adjunct  to  the 
library.      What  with  all  these  play- 
producing  societies,  It  is  comparatively 
easy  now  for  a  young  dramatist  to 
find  his  way.  to  the  stags.    The  result 


|  Is  not,  perhaps,  vastly  encouraging,  but 
jit  never  has  been  so.  Genius  Is  rare, 
jit  must  be  sought  diligently,  and  when 
It  Is  found  Its  worth  Is  above  rubies. 
So  I  fancy  that  what  is  sometimes 
hailed  as  a  new  movement  may  be 
only  the  eternal  movement  that  has 
been  always  going  on  everywhere.  Of 
course  I  know  that  certain  enthusiasts 
are,  wont  to  refer  to  us  actor-man- 
agers as  representatives  of  the  'oom- 
me.-cial'  drama.  I  cannot  quite  tell 
iwhat  that  means,  except  that  we  have 
come  to  see  that  our  theatres  must  be 
managed  upon  a  sound  financial  basis 
to  exist  at  all.  For  myself,  I  can 
confess  quite  frankly  that  never  once 
have  I  produced  a  play  solely  to  make 
money,  or  one  that  I  did  not  believe 
to  be  the  best  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point at  my  disposal.  I  do  not  wish  to 
boast  of  this,  but  am  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  ashamed  because  no  single 
completed  season  of  these  21  years  hap- 
pens to  have  shown  a  deficiency?  If  I 
had  to  give  an  account  of  my  steward- 
ship from  the  artistic  point  of  view 
I  could  at  least  claim  to  have  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  encourage 
and  discover  the  unaoted  author  of 
merit— for  whom  I  have  an  '  Intense 
sympathy.  For  Instance,  I  have  re- 
cently calculated  that  I  have  spent  on 
the  whole  £5,600  In  commissions  to  au- 
thors for  plays  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  produce.  Sometimes— such  is 
the  frailty  of  human  Judgment!— they 
have  not  proved  worth  the  paper  they 
were  written  on.  But  I  do  not  regret  the 
loss,  for  some  have  proved  Jewels  that 
have  repaid  me  many  times  over.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  troubles  of  our 
present  stage  seem  to  have  not  eo  much 
to  do  with  the  difficulties  of  budding 
talent  as  with  the  purely  practical 
question  of  economic  machinery.  What- 
ever be  the  reason,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  rent,  salaries,  everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  a  play 
has  gone  up  In  these  21  years  to  an  al-  ; 
most  grotesquely  Inflated  figure.  At  I 
the  same  time  the  prices  of  seats  re-  ! 
main  fixed  at  what  is  a  presumed 
maximum,  and  is  even  being  reduced 

^la  some  parts  of  the  town.  Partly  of 
course  this  may  be  the  result  of  in- 
creased popularity  of  the  theatre.  The 
fact  remains  that  like  Irish  tenants,  tue 
more  we  Improve  our  property,  the 
more  we  have  to  pay  for  It. 

"Here  at  the  St.  James's  I  am  not 
happily  troubled  with  the  Increasing 
rent  question,  but  every  production 
costs  proportionately  more  each  week 
than  It  used  to  do.  To  my  mind  the 
remedy  may  He  In  a  Juster  arrange- 
ment of  the  prices  of  seats.  Thus  o~ 
the  ono  hand  there  Is  an  enormous 
shilling  public— a  genuine  shilling  pub- 
lic, which  cannot  afford  more,  and 
which  In  some  ways  is  not  nearly  suf- 
ficiently catered  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  look  at  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  crowd  the  gallery  at  West- 
end  matinees,  I  feel  that  I  should  In- ' 
suit  them  by  pretending  that  they  could  ! 
not  afford  more  than  a  shilling.  And  i 
so  on  up  the  scale." 


"Mr.  Jarvls,"  adapted  by  Don  M.  Leon  : 
and  Malcolm  Cherry  from  Beth  Ellis's 
novel  "Madam.  Will  Tou  Walk?"  was 
produced  at  Wyndham's  Theatre  Feb.  I 
16.    It  seems  that  James  II.  had  a  nat- 
ural son,  Lebrun,  who  was  the  image 
of  his  half-brother,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Georges.    Lebrun,  fiddling  and  starving! 
in  England    was  discovered  by  Sarah, : 
Duchess    of    Marlborough,    and  other 
Whigs.    They  used  him  as  a  tool,  and  he, 
adventurous,    hoodwinked  Bolingbroke 
and  others  and  obtained  compromising  j 
signatures,  but  he  fell  in  lovo  with  Lady  j 
Margaret,  a  Jacobite  who  confessed  that 
she  would  wed  him  were  he  not  a  king,  j 
'  He  at  once  confessed.    She,  shocked, 
dismissed  him.    Lady  Margaret,  how- 
ever, relented  and  saved  Lebrun  from  I 
Bolingbroke's  anger.    The  con  promis-  j 
ing  papers  were  burned.    Dumas,  the j 
elder,  never  took  greater  liberties '  with  - 
1  history  and  plausibility.    The  play  Is 
described  as  tedious,  and  even  the  bril- 
i  liant  Bolingbroke  appears  as  a  bore.  To 
quote  the  London  Times,  "The  result- 
ing Impression  of  the  play  was  not  one 
of  delicious  enjoyment. 

W.  B.  Yeats  lectured  recently  in  Lon- 
don on   "Ireland  and    the    Arts  of! 
Speech."  In  England,  he  said,  the  moai  i- 
powerful  enemy  of  the  arts  was  human-  1 
itarian   feeling,   which  called  on    the ! 
dramatist   to   play  the   game  of   the  I 
economist.    Mr.  Masefleld  was  the  only 
playwright   here  who  made    beautiful  j 
speech  his  ceaseless  study.    An  incom- 
parable  artist  had   been  lost  to   the  j 
enemy  In  Mr.  Galsworthy.    In  Ireland 
the  enemy  was  not  economics,  the  prop- 1 
agandist    literature   of    social  reform,; 
but  ordinary  politics,  which  the  dramat-  ■ 
1st  was  asked  to  preach.    Fortunately,  j 
lln  the  west  of  Ireland  there  still  sur- 
vived a  remnant  of  the  great  popular 
'  culture  founded  on  sung  or  spoken  tra- 
ditional literature,    once    existing    all  i 
[over  the  world.    In  England,  pre-em- 
llnently  the  land  of  that  miserable  thing, 
|  the  printed  book,  merchants  of  a  class 
now  perfectly  satisfied   with  a  brass 
band  and  a  gramophone  had  once  had 
their  lyric  competitions  In  which  tho  | 
words  were  the  Important  thing.  The 
language  of  western  Ireland,  used  by 
Mr.  Synge,  for  lnstanoe.  In  his  trans- 
lations from  Villon  and  Petrarch,  was" 


o!s  but  had  us  much  risht  to  ax- 
oup  own  common  dialect;  It  was 

•  tn  vocabulary,  Gaelic  In  idiom. 
Irish  theatre.  primarily  a  folk  the- 
descrlbing  the  Imaginative  llfo  of 
sonle.  had  found  good  players;  but 
ut  the  minstrel  and  slngor  they 

not  give  back  to  literature  Its 
ower  over  men's  hearts.  Musical 
gs  should  be  greatly  simplified  and 
dhiMed    to    the   mainly  literary 

of  beautiful  words.  Mr.  Yeats's 
e  was  illustrated  by  Miss 'Florence 
who  spoke  or  chanted  to  tho  ao- 
wlmant  of  a  psaltery  designed  by 
mold  Dolmetech. 

rvi u  in ioi fM u  ooiNt-trt  t  S.  1 

e  mu?!c  department  of  the  city 
loston  will  glva  these  concerts1 

in \Y_Oarman  school.  8  P.  M.  Or- 
itral  concert  William  Howird,  con- J 
iot  Mosart  '  ovorture  to  "The  Maglo 
Pon'iier  Nocturne  for  flute,  violin 
vtolonoVuo  '  Warner  Introduction  and 
rer   from    "R!onir";'  Nlcode.  Moorish 

•  sonc-  Slndlne  "Bustle  of  Sprlnf  " 
t  E    Mot  ecui    baritone,  will  stiigr  an 

from  '"Faust"  and  Schumann's  "Two 
nadlrr?  "  JaVquee  Bcnavento  will  play, 
uransi-ment  of  Rossini's  "Una  vole  poco 

for  saxophone.     Louis  O,  Elaon  will. 

IAT— Dorcheatfr  hleU  schiol,  8  P.  M. 
inbf  r  concert  by  Mrs  OUve  W.  Hilton.  | 
Inlat-  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Hunttins.  'oelllstii 
i  Cora  G.  Brooks,  pianist,  assisted  by 
l  Wholnilna  W*  Calvert,  soprano.  In-1 
imental-  La'o  Trio,  A  minor:  Tachal-1 
•sky  Themo  and  Variations  from  Trio 
A  mine  Ohaminnde  Allecro  moderato 
n  Trio  in  A  minor.  'Cello  solos:  Thome? 
Lante  Relieloso"  Van  Goens,  Scherzo, 
no  solo  Mac-Dowell  Etude  de  Concert. 
gs:  Rl<?s.  "Blue  Eyos  of  Spring-,"  "Hin- 
Massenet,  Elagle:  Lane.  "A  Som  of 
Lilacs:  Daniels,  "Before  the  King 
[ton,  "Madcap  Marjorle." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


\\  \ 'ill.'  .    '.lie  great. 
W.^Oini'1''"  "",s-      "    onlarsrasB  the] 
!  rail  utntl.'n  mid  ..'ton  the  sale  of  thoj 
thluh   parodied,     in   like  manner  a' 
burlesque    imitation    of    an  itctor 
proves  his  popularity.    Take  a  hum- 
Instance:  hundreds  have  laughed 
at  the   countless   Imitations   o(  Mr. 
I  Eddie  Foy  and  yet  have  never  seen 
)  him.  ami  thousands  who  have  seen 
Mr.-.Fo>.    \\atehlng    his  imitators. 
,m,le  anil  uinale.  are  at  once  seized 
„  Uh  H  longing  to  laugh  again  at  Mr. 
Foy  nnd  with  him.    A  parody  may  he 
'.itier.  as  Thackeray's  burlesque  of 
Toningsby,"    or    good-natured,  as 
Bret  Harte's  burlesque  of  "Lothair. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  Wagner  him- 
self would  have  enjoyed  any  one  of 
the  parodies  of  his  music  dramas,  for 
he  had   no  sense  of  humor.  This 
grave  lack  Is  seen  in  his  letters  and 
In  his  stage  work.   No  man  with"  this 
sense,    even    though   it    were  rudi- 
mentarv,  would  have  aelowed  Wotan 
to  prose  interminably,  or  taken  the 
singing    dragon  .  seriously;  When 
George  L.  Fox  used  to  imljate  Edwin 
Booth   as    "Hamlet."    Bojh  himself 
would    eniov    tho   performance,  and. 
although  not  given  to  laughter,  open- 
ly show  his  intense  amusement.  Me 
recognized  in  Fox  a  fellow-artist.  It 
is  not  easv  to  think  of  Wagner  ap- 
plauding    a    burlesque    of  "Ta"n- 
haeuser  '    or    any    seotion-  of  THO 
Ring.'O  j    .  . 

LONGY  CLUB  CONCERT. 


-Chlckering  Hall.  S:10  P  M.  Third 
concert  of  the  Longy  Club.  Soo 

-Stelnert  Hall.  11  A.  M.  Reoital 
P.   Burleigh,    baritone,    and  Mrs, 
Jston  Burleigh,  reader,  in  aid  of 
•a's  Homo  for  Sick  Colored  Women 
Iren.   See  special  notice. 
Hall.  8  P.  M.   Concert  for  the 
Ed.la  Club.   See  special  notice. 
Y— Svm&hony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Oon. 
tfme  *  I.olsa  Tetrajzlul.  assisted  by 
:  Hastings,  baritone;  Walter  Oea>: 
■.  flutist;  Andre  Benolst.  pianist, 
al  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8i80  P.  M.,  18th 
■h'earsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
l,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.   See  epa- 

Y— Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M„  IStn 
>y  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


Mme    Marguerite  Sylva,  who  will 
sing  In  Boston  next  Saturday  for  the 
first  time  in  grand  opera,  was  born 
at  Brussels,  where  her  father  Chris- 
tian Smith,  was  a  physician.    She  was 
educated  musically  at    the  Brussels 
Conservatory.    She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  at  the  Drury 
Lane   Theatre.  London,    as  Carmen, 
when   she  was    very    rounfs.  Not 
knowing  English  she  memorized  the 
words    without    a    thorough  under- 
standing of  the  meaning.    She  first 
:Came  to  the  United  States  with  Bear- 
bohm  Tree's  company  in  189o.  but  ai- 
Iterward  went  into  operetta  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre, 
New  York.  Sept.  27,  1898.  as  SuzeUo 
'in  "The  French  Maid."      She  after- 
ward  was  leading  woman    In  'Tne 
Princess  Chic."    When  this  operetta 
was  produced  in  Boston  Jan.  15,  1900. 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,   her  part 
was  taken  by  Minnie    Method,  but 
Mme.  Sylva  was  seen  here  as  Mile. 
Pompon    In    "The    Fortune  Tellei 
March  13,  1899,  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
when  her  associates  were  Alice  Niel- 
sen Louise  Hilliard,  Richard  Golden  . 
Joseph  Herbert,  Joseph  Cawthorn  and 
Eugene  Cowles,      Mme.  Sylva  made 
her    debut    at    the    Opera  Comlque, 
Paris    as  Carmen  with  great  success 
Sept.  14,  1906.    (She  had  been  study- 
ing in  Paris  with    Mme.  Delattre.) 
Audoin  was  then  the  Don  Jose  and 
Miss   Frlche  and   Defranne   took  the 
other  chief  parts. 

WAGNER  PARODIED. 


Not  even  the  passionate  Wagner- 
itee— if  there  are  any  active  today— 
should    be   angry    with    Mr.  Oskar 
Straus,  because  his  latest  operetta  is 
a  Joyous  parody  of  "The  Ring."  Mr. 
Straus  is  not  the  first.    Burlesques  of 
"Tannhaeuser."      "Lohengrin,"  and 
"The  Ring."  have  been  performed  in 
citios  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  a 
.few    parody    operettas    have  been 
brought  out  in  Paris,  Brussels.  Riga,! 
L    '  Tannhaeuser,  oder  die  Kei- 
der  Sacnger  auf  der  Silberburg" 
jerformed  at  Philadelphia  as  far 
as  1871  and  the  author  was  a 
lan  living  in  that  city.    The  ma- 
T   of  the  German   parodies  are 
je  and  vulgar,  for  some  of  Wag- 
i   hrroes  and   heroines  give  op- 
unity  for  indecent  wit  at  their 
nse    and  the  German  humorist 
a   heavy  touch.    Gisbert's  "Der 
r  ri-r  nle  eelungen."  produced  at 
ma   in   1879,    was   interdicted  at 
police. 


1  The  Longy  Club  gave  the  third  and 
,last  concert  of  its  11th  season  last 
marht  in  C'hickering  Hall.  The  club 
had  the  assistance  of  these  artists. 
.Mrs.  Alice  Stevens,  soprano;  A.  Van- 
nini  clarinet;  K.  Stumpf.  basset  horn, 
V?  Gebhardt  and  J.  Phair.  horns;  E. 
Huber,  double  bass.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

E  Wagner,  suite  for  piano,  two  flutes 
oboe    clarinet  and  bassoon;  P.  D"«^' 
villahelle    for  .horn    and    piano  (first 
time).,  played   by  F.   Hain  and   A  de 
Voto;  a  group  of  songs  sung  by  M  ' 
Stevens-     Jaques-Dalcroze.       L  Oiseau 
Bleu"  ■     Duparc.     "Elegle" ;  Debussy 
"Fantoches";   Lazzari.    "A   TAbsente  | 
Mozart,  serenade  in  b  flat  major  for 
two   oboes,   two  clarinets,    two  basset 
horns    four   horns,   two  bassoons  and 
doub^   bass.     The   basset    ho«  parts 
were    played    by    G.   Gnsez    and  K. 

SThePfscope  and  generous  variety  of 
this  proKram  aroused  ^ually  generous 
enthusiasm  in  an  audience  of  a  size 
that  bespeaks  the  high  e|W*W 
are  held  the  performances  of 
j  One  of  the  features  of  the  concert  was 
the  villanelle  by  Dukas,  scheduled  for 
(performance  earlier  In  the  season,  tt 
Proved  fairly  interesting;  its  &%j2*£ 
to  praise  lies  in  a  certain  refresh il«« 
mmtflielty  of  melodic  character,  suit- 
able  of  course,  to  a  villanelle  but 
.  quallv  well  suited  to  the  horn  and  hap- 
pily suggestive  of  wholesome  outdoor 
spaces  Mr.  Hain  displayed  much  tech- 
Xal  ability  in  quickly  moving  or 
p  anlssimi f  passages  of  ev^ent  difficulty, 
and  at  times  employed  tones  of  bono- 
rotus  and  mellow  beauty. 

It  is  given  to  few  singers  to  ex"e 
in  the  performance  of  that  type  of 
modern  French  songs  represented  on 
this  program  by  Duparc's  Elegie. 
These  songs  require  an  infim  e  degre, 
of  detachment  and  subjectivity  rho 
,)  easing  but  rather  objective  style  of 
Mrs  Stevens  is  better  suited  to  such 
songs  as  "L'Oiseau  Bleu."  by  Dalcroze, 
in  which  she  was  entirely  charming. 


revision  "of  Mr.  Mason'.-,  comedy  "Col.  1* 
Smith."  In  the  orlglnnl  play  Phyllis  d Id  I 
not  confide  to  any  one  her  secret,  tnei 
fao(  Uiat  Col.  Smith,  her  botrother,  was  | 
an  Imaginary  person.  The  introduction 
of  Mrs.  Faraday  of  Chicago  turns  the 
corned  v  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
act  Into  broad  farce.  The  exaggerated 
actlnt;  on  this  part  of  Miss  Granger  was 
wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  tho  piece.  Miss  Granger 
>V8S  more  restrained  in  the  third  act, 
and  therefore  the  more  amusing. 

The  comedy  is  fantastically  romantic 
and  also  satirical.  Tho  family  group 
is  sharply  characterised  by  the  words 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  men  and 
women.  No  wonder  that  Cella,  slighted 
by  her  sisters,  a  high-grade  domestic 
servant  to  her  old  fossil  of  a  father,  a 
sublect  of  jesting  for  the  male  house 
friends  and  at  the  same  lime  conscious 
of  her 'physical  and  mental  attractions, 
eager  to  be  loved,  invented  her  Col. 
Smith  to  whom  sho  said  she  was  be- 
trothed. 

As  a  betrothed  she  was  at  onco  re- 
spected by  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  all  men  found  her  adorable.  When 
her  position  was  secure  she  killed  her 
lover  bv  a  paragraph  in  the  Times. 
And  then  Smith  visited  her  under  the 
name  of  Col.  Vavasour  and  courted  her 
as  the  dearest  friend  of  the  lato  la- 
mented, bringing  deathbed  messages 
and  trinkets.  Tho  rest  of  the  comedy 
is  concerned  with  the  duel  between  the 
curious  Colonel  amorous  at  •  first  sight, 
and  tho  woman  who,  through  her  mor- 
tification and  confusion,  is  quickly  led 
to  love  him. 

The  comedy  is  a  trifle,  but  an  artis- 
tic trifle.  The  dialogue  is  most  amus- 
ing whether  it  be  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  young  Tarver 
running  for  Parliament,  between 
Phyllis  and  the  Colonel  while  they  are 
waiting  for  Cella  to  enter  the  room,  i 
or  between  Cella  and  Vavasour-Smith 
in  the  long  conflict  of  wits.  The  lines 
are  unsuspected,  but  natural.  Given 
the  characters,  and  what  they  say  is 
inevitable.  The  scenes  between  Cella 
and  Smith  are  delicious  in  their  gentle 
irony,  and  each  speech  endears  the 
maid  and  the  Colonel  to  the  audience. 

The  play  was  capitally  acted.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  Miss 
\nglin  in  comedy  again.  Here  is  a 
woman  that  has  something  more  than 
••personality,"  a  word  often  used  to  i 
cover  scanty  technic.  Miss  Anglln  has. 
it  Is  true,  individuality;  she  has  charm 
and  grace;  it  is  a  delight  to  hear  herj 
voice  and  she  deliveis  her  lines  with 
a  peculiar  distinction.  Her  acting  has 
the  rare  quality  in  these  days  of  high! 
breeding.  She  does  not  romp;  she  does  ! 
not  simper  or  giggle;  she  does  not 
oele  the  audience;  nor  does  she  con- 
found comedy  with  farce.  Her  arch- 
ness is  not  effrontery. 

Mr  Reeves-Smith  played  the  part  of 
Col  Smith  with  a  sense  of  quiet  humor, 
with  an  incislveness,  with  a  reticence 


But  rvenlng  was   the  occasion  ot 

kr.  Baklnnoffs   last  appearance  ttils 
season.    His  noble  voice  and  dramat  c 
versatility  have  made  him  a  favorite 
in  this  city  and  he  will  be  missed  from 
the  ea*t  of  remaining  performances. 
He  sang  with  breadth  and  beauty  of 
tone     Nor  was  the  vocal  expression 
of  paternal  tenderness  whollj'  sacri- 
ficed to  pontifical  severity.    While  of 
necessity  some  parts  are  better  suited 
to  him  than  others,  he  is  at  no  time 
histrionically  Impassive,  nor  Is  he  vm 
self-consciously  aware  of  the  Inherent 
beauties  of  his  voice.    His  conception, 
are  admirably  composed;   they  snow 
originality   and  Imagination,  and  nis 
facial  play  1«  always  eloquent 

The  supporting  cast  was  In  the  vein. 
Mr.  Caplet  conducted  admirably,  with 
his  usual  regard  for  nuances.  He  was 
recalled  several  times  and  shared  de- 
servedly   in    the    applause    for  the 

SlThTopcra  Wednesday  evening  will 
be  Converse's  "The  Sacrifice,  with  tha 
original  cast.     ■'„_—■  - 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First .  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Lottery  Man."  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Rlda  Johnson 
Young.  Cast: 

>lls.  Wright  —  L°uls«  G?lloway 


Jack  freight  l.i .  .U  •  ■  •  •  B^Vh/^artlett 

Uv   "r/- vtui;1 PVV. : '. •- ■. jemno  nickerson 

Mrs.  rejUMi.  VT  Helen  Lowell 

Marie  Roberts  \Vn'rv  t Tslie  Mayo 

The  cynics  say  that  marriage  Is  a 
lotterv  and  most  of  those  who  play  the  | 
•game  draw  blanks.  If.  then,  a  young 
man  with  an  honest  heart  and  a  rather 
light  head  in  desperate  straits  for 
money  to  give  his  charming  mother  a 
comfortable  home  offers  himself  as  the 
matrimonial  prize  in  a  ^l^r 
coupon  lottery  scheme,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  he  wins  troubles  In  stacks 
and  bunches?  ■  „r.ttJ, 

This  ie  what  Jack  Wright  does  with 
the  helppf  a  rich  friend  Peyton  who 
owns  the  newspaper,  and  he  sets  his 
woes  by, the  cartload.  For  about  300.- 
000  women  take  chances  on  him  ana 


STOW 

wmu  NCIED 

Margaret  Anglin  and  Reeves- 
Smith  Well  Supported  in 
New  Comedy. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
TREMONT  THEATRE  -  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Green  Stock- 
ings," a  comedy  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason 
and  "George  Fleming."  Produced  by 
Liebler  &  Co. 

Col.  J.  N.  Smith,  D.  S.  O..U.  R"v";  ei'rry 
Admiral  Gr.ce    R.  > _•  • " Otorf ^  Daw.on 

|  Evelyn   Trenchard ^  HVuBVuclcault 

The  Herald  has  already  told  the  story 
of  "Green  Stockings" ;  how  the  play  is  a 


that  were  wholly  admirable.  The  old 
phrase  "well  graced  actor"  may  well  be 
applied  to  him.  The  supporting  comedy 
was  excellent,  and  while  Miss  Granger, 
as  has  been  stated,  leaped  suddenly  into  i 
burlesque  in  one  scene,  it  is  only  fair  | 
to  add  that  the  audience  was  greatly 
pleased  by  her  fit  of  hysteria.  Mr.  Daw- 
son played  with  fine  discretion  the  part 
Of  Tarver  which  might  easily  have  been 
burlesqued.  Miss  Rose  was  a  charming 
Phyllis,  and  her  scene  with  Smith  was 
a  strong  feature  in  a  performance  that 
abounded  in  features. 

The  comedy  is  well  worth  seeing. 
Those  who  lament  that  the  theatre  today 
is  given  over  to  musical  comedies  and 
the  public  cares  only  for  that  form  of 
entertainment  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  little  play  that  Is  humorous 
and  witty.  The  large  audience  last 
night  was  warmly  appreciative. 

BOSTOFOPERA  HOUSE. 

Mme.  Lipkowska  and  Mr.  Clement 
Again  Heard  In  "Lakme." 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Delibes's 
"Lakme."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 
T,kme   Mme.  Lipkowska 

^a:::::::::;^vWf».^  ESS 

Had!"  '  ...... .  •  •  •  -Mr.  Stroeaeo 

A  large  audience  again  enjoyed 
Delibes's  charming  music  and  the  many 
excellent  features  of  the  performance. 

Mme  Lipkowska  is  at  her  best  in  this 
opera.'  She  sang  the  lyric  Passages 
with  Ineffable  charm  and  emotional 
spontaneity,  while  the  more  n°rid  in- 
tricacies of  the  "Bell"  song  were  brill- 
iant. Her  portrayal  of  Lakme  is  realis- 
tic in  that  she  shows  her  to  have  been 
a  shy  maiden  of  dreams  and  illusions, 
who  loved  with  child-like  simplicity; 
then,  realizing  her  happiness  to  be ,  lrre- 
,  vocably  doomed,  she  ate  the  poisonous 
leaf  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  true  de- 
Ispair  and,  having  eaten,  died  with  no 
snow  of  hysteria  or  suggestion  of  tho 
melodramatic  but  rather  with  the  so- 
briety of  gesture  and  submisslveness  to 
.^exorable   fate    characteristic    of  the 

° Mi" Element  took  the  part  of  Gerald 
for  the  second  time  in  Boston.  He  sang 
with  consummate  skill,  save  for  slight 
uncertainties  of  rhythm  His  tonal 
rmality  was  exquisite,  his  phrasing 
Soe tic  and  his  diction  flawless  He  is 
possessed  of  the  grace  and  freedom  of 
action  which  for  the  most  part  dis- 
tinguish those  of  his  race  when  on  tha 


when  the  day  of  the  drawing  comes 
they  mob  him  and  almost  tear  his 
clothes  off  to  get  souvenirs  of  their 
hero.  ' 

It-  chances  that  Jack  falls  in  love 
with  Helen  Heyer,  a  rich  orphan  rela- 
tive of  the  Pcytons.  His  wooing  is 
tempestuous  and  full  of  mischances, 
but  one  perceives  that  Helen  likes  him. 

When  the  iucky  number  comes  out 
there  is  a  terrific  counting  over  of 
tickets  in  the  Payton  home,  while  a 
clamorous  mob  of  women  assails  the 
house.  A  rasping  voice  exclaims:  "I 
have  the  ticket!"  And  Jack  is  won  by 
j  that  remarkable  feminine  freak.  Lizzie 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Peyton's  companion.  All 
[seems  lost  when  it  is  found  that  Lizzie 
I  stole  the  ticket  from  the  cook  who  is 
I  engaged  to  a  servant  in  the  house,  so 
Jack  and  Helen  are  happy  after  all. 
i  The  play  moves  rapidly  and  bristles 
with  good,  wholesome  fun.  Its  ludicrous 
situations  are  never  coarse  or  so  ex- 
i  travagant  as  to  prevent  an  Illusion  of 
:  reality.  The  whole  company  is  so  en- 
|  tirely  competent  that  the  little  absurdt- 
'  ties  and  Improbabilities  that  go  v*ith 
i  every  farce  are  scarcely  thought  of  in 
I  the  general  pleasure  given  by  the  actors 
I  and  the  piece. 

I  Mr.  Scott  bubbles  over  with  jovial 
|  good  humor  and  whimsicalities,  woos 
I  with  the  grace  and  rushing  success  for 
'  which  he  is  famous,  suffers  mightily 
when  things  go  wrong  and  rejoices  man- 
fully in  his  triumphs. 

Louis  Galloway  by  her  happy  cam- 
araderie    as    his    mother    and    chum,  I 
makes    it   seem    perfectly   natural  fori 
I  him  to  take  a  desperate  chance  to  give 
I  her  happiness. 

j    Bertha  Bartlett  gives  to  Helen  Heyer 
a  charm  of  manner  which  coupled  with 
i  youth  and  loveliness,  would  be  enough 
to  turn  any  young  newspaper  man's 

head. 

Jennie  Dlckerson,  Peyton's  mother,  Is 
excellent  as  a  woman  who  makes  her- 
self ridiculous  by  striving  to  appear 
young  and  at  last  sees  the  folly  of  her 

course. 

Miss  Mayo  raises  many  a  laugh  as 
the  brawny  daughter  of  Erin  who  takes 
a  Swedish  namo  to  help  her  in  the 
massage  and  "reducing"  business  for 
rich  women. 

The  honors  In  the  play  for  pure  comic- 
ality easily  go  to  Helen  Lowell,  Mrs. 
Peyton's  marvellous  companion.  By  her 
make-up,  her  ungainly  walk,  her  auto- 
matic gestures,  the  weirdly  funny  use  of 
her  eyes  and  by  dozens  of  little  tricks 
of  manner  she  excites  roars  of  laughter. 
It  is  worth  a  long  trip  to  see  her  drink 
a  glass  of  punch  and  watch  its  effect  on 
her.  Her  assumption  of  "society"  ways 
after  she  thinks  she  has  won  a  fortune 
and  a  husband  is  a  treat  in  Itself. 

A  large  audience  welcomed  the  play 
iast  night  with  enthusiasm,  and  Mr. 
Bcott  made  a  neat  little  speech  in  re- 
sponse to  prolonged  plaudits. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-Flrst 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Suzanne,  by 
Frantz  Fonson  and  Fernand  Wichelee. 
and  of  "The  Philosopher  in  the  Apple 
Orchard,"  by  Anthony  Hope.  Present- 
ed by  Miss  Blllle  Burke  and  this  cast. 

K»  -"^.'^.V.VCW  Tear,, 


Dr:^.'.v. 


Voslinok ......C.   Harrison  Carte. 

;The  Socretarv  ,  C  J-  "tu*c>u 


Wire  Q.  H.  B«-«rm»n 

cj.r  Destuyft  ..E.  R.  J-'heehy 

,    Herseel  M.  B.  Hundel 

Jn  Caneels  ..jN.  K.  Leavltt 

;''»nne  Miss  BIHle  Burke 

' n m  •  Beuleroans  Bosa  Hand 

belle  Ylison  Sklpworth 

Itress  Ella  Norman 

"THE  PHILOSOPHER." 

aiss  May  Miss  Blllie  Burke 

jlr.  Jerntngham  Lumsden  Ha.ro 

Why  try  to  deceive  ourselves?  Isn't  It 
the  gregarious  tendency  In  human  na- 
ture that  makes  capitalists  of  theatrical 
managers  and  paupers  of  playhouse  ha- 
1  bitues?  The  absence  of  the  stoical  ele- 
«*ment  In  man  and  woman  is  accountable 
j  for  the  frequent  display  of  the  "S.  R. 
O."  sign  at  the  entrance  doors  of  many 
:  theatres,  and  congregation  is  more  apt 
to  be  the  result  of  the  search  for  pleas- 
I  ure  than  of  the  craving  for  knowledge. 
Then  why  Isn't  It  that  the  primary  aim 
of  the  actor  Is  to  entertain  and  his  ulti- 
mate purpose  to  Instruct?  It  was  de- 
creed so,  if  one  Is  to  judge  at  all  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  last  even- 
ing. 

Miss  Blllie  Burke  is  an  artful  en- 
tertainer, and  her  success  has  been  in 
a  large  measure  the  result  of  this 
happy  faculty  and,  of  course,  in  a 
measure  of  the  aesthetic  delights  of 
her  admirers.  Her  method  consists 
simply  In  the  development  of  one 
personality.  Sticklers  for  creative 
(genius  call  it  inartistic.  Qualify  it  as 
you  choose,  It  Is  productive  of  cheer- 
ful and  natural  amusement. 

"My  Wife,"  "Love  Watches,"  "Mrs. 
Dot,"  favored  the  experiment,  and.  as 
was  apparent  last  evening,  the  type 
has  become  more  clearly  defined.  Af- 
ter a  fashion  It  suggests  many  of  the 
characters  of  Marlvaux  In  Its  wilful 
coquettlshness.  It  Is  the  type  of  the 
ethereal  and  fascinating,  though  so- 
phisticated —  very  sophisticated  — 
young  woman,  ale  t,  vivacious,  sup- 
ple, but  not  unreasonable.  If  you 
measure  fortitude  by  temptations  and 
opportunities.  In  part,  the  personal- 
ity Is  so  much  a  revival  of  the  Els- 
betha.  the  Ceciles.  the  Barberlnes  of 
the  De  Musset  comedies  that  one  could 
almost  wish  to  see  Miss  Burke  In  a 
careful  translation  of  these  delightful 
proverbs. 

1  But  that  Is  not  said  to  the  discredit  of  , 
the  author  of  "Suzanne,"  who  has  writ- 
ten a  really  enjoyable  comedy.  Very 
unfortunately,  as  per  the  old  bromide, 
the  translation  falls  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  underlying  suggestlveness.  But 
what  translation  does?  In  fact,  the 
story  has  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  an 
Iconoclastic  brewer  who  Is  easily  the 
dupe  of  his  sentimentally  evolved  daugh- 
ter. The  pains  he  has  taken  to  arrange 
for  her  a  "marraige  de  convenance" 
are  spent  on  an  unwilling  young  miss 
who  prefers  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
her  father's  new  clerk  to  the  stereo- 
typed Incompetency  of  her  selected  hus- 
band. The  result  of  her  preference  may 
very  well  be  imagined.  And  so  the 
comedy  goes. 

There  are  bright  lines  and  adequate 
characterization    In    the    play.  Miss 
Burke   disposes   of   both    In  admirable 
fashion.     It    Is    more    than  passingly 
gratifying  to  witness  the  Impersonation 
of  Mr.  L'Estrange.    The  French  would 
call  him  "degage."    For  certainly  he  Is 
cquately   prepossessing  In  Ills  sehec- 
on  of  convincing  methods.     Mr.  An-| 
on's    Impersonation    of    the  stubborn 
.innufacturer  was  gratifying  in  the  ex- 
xenie.    He  knows  the  measure  of  em- 
phasis that  good  comedy  requires.  Mr. 
'I  earle  was  not  so  successful.    He  Is  too 
exhaustive  and  leaves  but  little  to  the 
Imagination  of  his  auditors. 

The  comedy  was  prefaced  by  Anthony 
Hope's  "Philosopher  In  the  Apple  Or- 
chard." Altogether  It  proved  a  delight- 
ful curtain-raiser.  Mr.  Hare  and  Miss 
Burke  struggled  hard  to  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  a  pronounced  verbosity.  They 
succeeded. 


Mrs. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-"Caught  ln| 
Mid-Ocean,"  a  drama  based  on  the 
flight  and  capture  of  Dr.  Hawlcy  Har- 
vey Crlppen.  Cast: 

Rodney  Harlan  F.  A.  Yelvlngton  | 

ard  Cornish  J.  Angus  Gustam 

rrl  Mason  John  Hewitt 

eolor  Dow  Bradley  Haskell 

U  Norton  Sam  Miller 

i]  Mason  Cora  Qulnten 

•  Crawford  Mazle  Oliver 

Mason  Alice  Endres  i 

The  play  deals  with  the  enticing' 
from  her  home  of  Ethel  by  the  Doc-  j 
tor.  Subsequently  she  Is  Installed  Isx^J 
his  London  office  as  stenographer.  I 
Here  she  meets  the  doctor's  wife.  The 
Infatuation  of  the  doctor  for  Ethel 
grows.  By  slow  and  insidious  poisons 
he  reduces  his  wife's  health  to  a  very 
low  ebb. 

Ethel  Is  told  by  the  wife  of  the  sus- 
picion she  has  that  her  husband  Is 
poisoning  her.  This  turns  her  from 
the  doctor,  when  suddenly  the  wife 
succumbs  to  the  poison.  Friends  try 
to  rescue  Ethel,  but  the  doctor  fright- 
ens her  by  telling  her  that  she  will  be 
Implicated  In  the  murder  and  that 
they  must  escape  together. 

One  of  the  most  effective  scenes  Is 
on  ship  board,  where  Howard  Cornish, 
the  schoolboy  ■  sweetheart  of  Ethel,  is 
Installed  ns  the  operator  of  the  wire- 
less telegraph.    Tho  doctor  and  Ethel 
came  up  on  the  deck  disguised  as  an 
old  man  and  son.    The  disguise  Is  pen-  ; 
etrated  by  Howard,  who  notifies  Scot-! 
I  lan'.l  Vard  by  wireless.    Later  on  an  In-  : 
spector  arrests  the  pair. 
1     Th«>  play  Is  well  ringed.    Capt.  Ken-! 
.dsl|  of  the  steamer  Montrose,  on  which. 
I  Sr.   Crlppen   was   caught,   was  Intro-. 
I  flnced  to  the  audience  by  the  manager. 


I  BOSTON  THEATRE  —  Oscar  Ham- 
tiersteln  presents  Mile.  Emma  Tren- 
rini,  under  the  management  of  Arthur 
/Hammersteln,  In  "Naughty  Marietta." 
Music  by  Victor  Herbert.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Rlda  Johnson  Young. 

Simon  O'Hara. .  y*4/,U  Harry  Cooper 

Etienne-Urandet. .  .Edward  Martlndel 
I.leut.-Gov.   Grandet.  ..  .William  Frederick 

sir  Harry  Blake  Raymond  J.  Bloomer 

Kudolfo  lames  S.  Murray 

Plorenze  •.  Howard  Morgan 

Marietta   D'Altena .  . Mile.    Emma  Trentlnl 

I.lzette  Miss  Kate  Ellnone 

Adah  Stat.    Maria  Duehene 

(.  apt.  Richard  Warrington .  Orvllle  Harrold 

"Naughty  Marietta"  was  produced  in 
New  York  at  the  New  York  Theatre 
last  November.  Its  success  was  marked. 
It  suited  Broadway,  and  there  was.  be- 
sides, a  large  element  of  personal  in- 
terest. Oscar  Hammersteln,  the  Impre- 
sario, was  returning  to  the  scene  of  for- 
mer triumphs  and  later  reverses,  bent 
on  forcing  his  way  back  to  the  first  rank 
of  entertainers.  New  York  likes  Mr. 
Hammersteln  for  certain  qualities  of  his, 
and  when  "Naughty  Marietta"  proved  a 
success,  a  great  many  were  pleased. 
The  opera  had  a  long  run  in  New  York, 
and  came  on  to  Boston  from  that  city. 

It  is  some  time  since  a  comic  opera  of 
such  merit  has  been  seen  or  heard  in 
Boston.  "Naughty  Marietta"  Is  In  Mr. 
Herbert's  best  style. 

There  is  a  succession  of  pretty 
songs  and  choruses.  The  opening 
number,  as  the  monks  pass  the  crowd 
in  the  Place  d'Armes  of  New  Orleans, 
was  tuneful  to  a  degree,  and  the 
standard  was  kept  up  throughout. 

Of  Mile.  Trentlnl,  what  Is  to  be  said? 
One  can  write  "charming,"  "delight- 
ful" and  a  lot  of  other  adjectives 
which  apply  to  Mile.  Trentlnl  truly 
enough,  but  which  can  be  equally  ap- 
plied to  so  many  others.  There  Is 
something  unique  about  this  star  of 
Mr.  Hammersteln's.  Such  an  alto- 
gether captivating  young  person  is 
not  x>ften  seen  on  the  stage.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  was  un- 
bounded, and  at  the  close  of  the  first 
act  the  curtain  had  to  be  raised  again 
and  again,  each  time  to  disclose  a 
laughing  Italian  urchin,  in  green  vel- 
vet knickerbockers,  with  black  curls 
and  gleaming  teeth,  kissing  hands  to 
the  audience  with  u  natural  grace 
and  freedom  that  forbade  any  sug- 
gestion of  boldness.  Mile.  Trentlnl 
has  a  voice  of  grand  opera  quality,  of 
great  range  and  satisfactory  volume. 

Real  voices.  In  fact,  were  more  In 
evidence  last  night  than  usual  In  such 
pieces.  Mme.  Duehene  has  a  contralto 
of  great  power.  Orvllle  Harrold  also 
did  a  lot  of  fine  work,  while  Edward 
Martlndel's  marionette  song  gave  him 
a  chance  of  which  he  availed  himself. 
He  has  a  good,  clear  bass  voice,  which 
he  uses  with  Intelligence. 

The  comedy  element  pure  and  sim- 
ple  was   a  subordinate   feature  la6c 
night;    but    Harry   Cooper  and  Miss 
Kale  Ellnone  supplied  a  genuine  artl 
cle. 

A  beautiful  Intermezzo  Is  played 
between  the  scenes  of  the  second  act. 
Mr.  Herbert  conducted  In  person 
throughout  last  night's  performance 
He  was  warmly  received  and  had  to 


his  part  seriously  and  proved  what  he 
can  do  when  he  works  and  thinks.  He 
formed  a  dear  cut  conception  of  Dr. 
Garret  and  acted  It  out  In  detail,  his 
reserved  emotion  was  effective,  hi6 
quiet  moments  Interesting  and  some- 
times forceful  in  their  earnestness. 

Miss  Young  did  her  best  work  In 
the  first  act,  wljere  there  was  a  real 
chance  for  acting.  She  was  pathetic 
and  sincere  and  evidently  much  in 
•sympathy  with  the  part. 

Too  much  cannot  he  said  for  Miss 
McDannel's  Peter.  Her  quaint  serious- 
ness and  wholly  refreshing  determina- 
tion to  get  every  inch  of  acting  out 
of  her  part  time  and  again  saved  the 
I  play  when  it  verged  on  dulness.  Miss 
McDannel  is  on  a  direct  road  toward 
success  In  her  art. 

Mr.  Hassell  was  excellent,  especially 
in  his  scenes  with  Peter,  which  he 
might  easily  have  made  sentimental. 
Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Hickey  were  also 
good,  but  Miss  Curtis  could  have  made 
more  of  her  part. 

The  acting  as  a  whole  Is  exceedingly 
competent— it  has  an  authority  born  of 
conscientious,  hard  work.  The  play  is 
well  staged  and  the  performance  runs 
smoothly. 


GLOBE  THEATRE. 

First  Performance   in  This  City  of 
"The  Light  Eternal." 


GLOBE  THEATRE— The  first  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Light 
Eternal," 'a  four-act  emotional  drama 
and  an  adaptation  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's "Fabiola,"  by  Martin  V.  Merle. 
The  cast: 

Marco  Valerius  George  A.  Lessey 

Corvlnus  Tharagus  John  Milton 

Diocletian  John  A.  Preston 

Sebastian  Jack  Rlgnuy 

Clsudlue  Sydney  W.  Seaward 

Lucia....  Margaret  McDonald 

Mariana  Mav  Abbey 

Princess  Artemla  Eugenie  Blair 

Tho  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
during  the  reign  of  the  Caesars  in 
Rome  were  portrayed  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  last  evening  with  much  clear- 
ness by  a  capable  and  well  balanced 
cast.  The  hold  which  Christianity  hail 
upon  converts  at  that  early  period 
was  well  shown  by  Marco  Valerius, 
the  martyr,  and  the  hero  of  the  play. 
George  A.  Lefasey'a  adaptation  of  the 
role  was  satisfactory. 
'  Eugenie  Blair,  as  Princess  Artemla, 
,  was  a  favorite  with  the  large  audience 
1  from  the  start.  She,  the  daughter  of 
Caesar,  fell  In  love  with  Marco.  Through 
his  guard,  Corvlnus,  Caesar  learned 
that  Marco  was  an  outspoken  Chris- 
tian and  ordered  him  put  to  death. 
The  Princess  would  not  permit  her  lover 
to  go  to  his  fate  without  a  strong  plea 
to  her  father  to  save  his  life. 

Marco  was  brought  before  the  Em- 
peror and  he  confessed  that  ha  was  a 
Christian.  The  Princess  made  another 
unavailing  plea  and  Marco  was  led  to 
the  lion's  cage  in  the  Colosseum,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  see  his  mother  and 
sister.  The  Princess  also  went  to  bid 


star  at  tho  end  of  the  first  act. 
was  a  large  house. 


x  nere 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

Mary  Norman  Heads  Bill  That  Has 
Acts  of  Unusual  Merit. 


her   lover  a   last   farewell   and  her 
hare  the  appiauseThaT  greeted"thel father  discovered  them  together.  He 

•commanded  her  to  return  home,  but 
she  refused,  declared  herself  to  be  a 
believer  In  the  faith  and  was  led  to 
CASTLE  SQL'ARE  THEATRE — JoM  her  death  with  Marco.  The  clever  act- 
Crslg  stork  company  In  "The  End  of  th^lng  bf  John  A.  Preston  In  the  role  of 

Caesar  was  effective. 
,  The  scenic  effects  were  greatly  ad- 

nd%S^'\\Jf.^..:^""d^  n^mlr^  the  cllmax  comln*  at  tne  end 

Peter  Ilenriette  MrPnnneJof  the  third  act,  when  a  blazing  cross 

l.nd«hr  strsus  Walter  Waikej appeared  In  the  place  of  the  Roman 

msS^«."\\\v::::::::::::^/*  Ju.plAfr-  T!*, flowlnK  cost"™* 

Jonn  Mannerlng  Msry  Yminj  were  of  the  period  us  werft  also  the 

Last  year  Mr.  Craig  offered  a  prizi] armor  and  shields  of  th6  guards, 
for  the  best  play  written  and  submitted 
by  a  Harvard  or  Radoilffe  student. 
"The  End  of  the  Bridge."  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence  Lincoln,  won  tho  prize  and  was 
presented  yesterday  at  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre.  The  story  of  the  play  la  as 
follows: 

Dr.  John  Garret,  a  nervo  specialist, 
has  |n  his  care  the  daughter  of  a  friend 
to  whom  he  Is  under  heavy  personal 
obligations.  It  was  the  dying  wish  of 
the  gUTa  father  that  she  and  the  doctor 
should  marry,  and  It  is  only  by  fulfill- 
ing that  wish  that  her  shattered  nerves 
can  be  cured.  It  Is  (iarret's  ambition  to 
So  to  Germany,  whence  he  has  Just 
been  called  by  a  leading  German  uni- 
versity, for  study  and  research.  He 
gives  up  this  opportunity  and  marries 
his  patient,  thus  saving  not  only  her 
mind,  but  her  life. 

When  Jonn  has  been  married  to  Gar- 
ret a  few  months  she  discovers  why  he 
married  her  and  what  he-sacrificed.  She 
determines  to  set  him  free  through  di- 
vorce, and  *  with  that  determination 
comes  the  realization  that  she  loves 
him.  He  also  discovers  that  he  loves 
her,  and  the  play  ends  with  their  Joint 
decision  that  love  is  Detter  than  ambi- 
tion. •«' 

The  merits  of  the  drama  lie  In  Its 
simplicity  and  homeliness — Miss  Lin- 
coln hae  used  natural,  every-day  little 
Incidents  and  has  developed  her  mate- 
rial to  the  utmost,  also  she  Is  not 
without  a  sense  of  humor. 

Tho  faults  of  the  play  are  a  lack  of 
dramatic  force  and  a  euperabundance 
of  explanation 

been  done  In  the  character  drawing  of 
Solomon  Peter,  the  child — here  Is  sim- 
ple naturalness  and  Interesting  naivete 
that  Is  charming. 

The  acting  was  excellent.  There  was 
continual  evidence  of  hard  work  and 
thoughtful  study  on  the  part  of  every 


The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  ! 
week  contains  a  few  'acts  of  unusual 
merit;   some  are   hardly   worth   while,  I 
and  a  few  are  decidedly  boresome. 

It    Is    In    such    a    bill    of    vary-  ! 
Ing   quality   as    this   that    makes  tho 
act  of   Mary   Norman   stand    out  In 
magnified    relief.      Miss    Norman  ap- 
pears In  a  monologue.   "Some  Wom- 
en  I   Have   Met."     Here  Is  a  come- 1 
dlenne  that  depends  on  her  art.  rather ' 
than  on  a  "personality"  or  a  bewitching  : 
face.  Her  caricatures  are  easily  recog- : 
rrized  as  types  of  the  day,  and  her  por-  j 
tralture  of  the  nervous  woman  and  her  i 
first  automobile  ride  created  no  end  of 
merriment. 

"College    Life."    a    satirical  musical 
playlet,  is  a  sketch  full  of  action.  A 
company  of  20  attempts  to  create  the  j 
atmosphere  of  the  campus,  and  there  is  I 
no  end  of  noise  and  life.    A  word  of  1 
praise  Is  especially  due  Miss  Minerva 
Courtney  tor  her  make-up,  dancing  and 
importance  as  the  village  society  leader. 

A  novel  act  was  that  of  Hyman  Meyer 
as  "The  Man  at  the  Piano."  An  ac- 
complished musician  with  a  splendid 
dialect,  he  was  none  the  lees  a  comedian 
in  the  combination. 

Other  numbers  on  the  bill  were  Yorke 
and  Adams  In  "Playing  the  Ponies"; 
the  three  Athletas,  sensational  gym- 
The  best  work  has  pasts;  the  Eight  Berlin  Madcaps  in  a 
riotous  dancing  act;  Gerald  Griffin  and 
company  In  a  condensed  verston  of 
"Other  People's  Money";  Sharp  and 
Wilkes,  In  "Songs  and  Nonsense,"  mos- 
ly  nonsense:  Victor  records,  reproducing 
Enrico  Caruso's  voice  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  and  the  daylight 
motion  pictures. 
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AID  ST.  MONICA'S  HOME. 

Entertainment    Given    by    Mr.  and 
j     Mrs.  Burleigh  in  Steinert  Hall. 


L?-  J'  Burrle|S"  <>t  New  York,  assisted 
by  airs.  Louise  A.  Burleigh,  reader, 
)»ave  a  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  yester- 
'loaws-m0  S"  The  profrram  was  as  M- 
Songs  plantation  spirituals,  "De  Dan- 
rtl,  £?/,0t'"  "He's  Jus'  ae  Same  To- 
tTo^..  Moanin'  D°ve."  "Joshua  Fit  de 
Battl    ob  Jericho,"  "I  Don't  Feel  No- 

SS?»Tl.™!.'i  GrleS-  "Derei>"t  Gedanke 
Mem  Hidden  Love,"  "In  the  Boat"; 
Coleridge-Taylor,  "A  Lament";  Horner! 

A  Plantation  Hymn";  Pigott,  "Hush- 
a-bye,  O  Baby";  Nevin,  "Mighty  Lak 
a  Rose";  Burleigh,  "Dreamland."  The 
readings  by  Mrs.  Burleigh  were  all  orig- 
inal southern  dialect  poems,  including 

'Poppin'  de  Question,"  "  'Possum  Pie  " 
"Sandy    Andy    Lindy    Mo',"  "Lemme' 
Love  Yo,"  "A  Study  in  Colors,"  "Back! 
Home." 

An  audience  of  gratifying  size  had 
gathered  to  express  Its  good  will  toward 
the  benefit  for  which  this  recital  was 
given,  St.  Monica's  Home  for  Sick  Col- 
ored Women  and  Children.  The  charm 
of  Mr.  Burleigh's  singing  is  well  known 
and  the  program  proved  full  "of  Interest. 

Mr.  Burleigh  played  his  own  accom- 
paniments, which  heightened  the  im- 
pression of  naturalness  and  ease  notice 
able  in  all  that  he  does.  The  most  un- 
usual of  his  groups  of  songs  was  the 
set  of  "Plantation  Spirituals."  A  brie' 
statement  from  Mr.  Burleigh  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  melodies,  which  arose 
out  of  the  religious  fervor  of  the  early 
negro  camp  meetings,  and  in  that  sense 
may  be  called  real  folk  songs,  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  audience 
Humor  and  pathos,  In  characteristic 
negro  fashion,  He  very  close  together  in 
these  curious  songs.  The  encore  added 
by  Mr.  Burleigh,  "Why  Adam  Sinned," 
was  perhaps  as  much  enjoyed  by  the 
audience  as  anything  on  the  program. 

Mrs.  Burleigh  gave  her  poems  with  a 
simplicity  and  unaffected  grace  that 
were  very  taking.  Both  performers  were 
warmly  applauded. 

Boston  Opera  Singer  Assists  at  Con- 
cert by  Harvard  Edda  Club  for 
Scholarship  Fund. 

An  audience  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons was  present  last  evening  in  Jor- 
dan hall  at  a  benefit  concert  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Harvard  Edda  club  of 
Harvard  university. 

The  proceeds  will  go  toward  estab- 
lishing a  $6000  scholarship  fund  at  Har- 
vard college  for  hoys  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Norway  or  Sweden. 

Those  who  took  part  were  Miss  Alice 
Nielsen  of  the  Boston  opera  company; 
the  Pierian  sodality,  Harvard's  musical 
organization,  Chalmers  Clifton  12  con- 
ductor; Henry  Elcheim,  violinist  of  tha 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra;  Miss  Jes- 
sie Davis,  pianist,  and  the  Swedish  sing- 
ing society  Harmon),  Gustav  Sundellua 
conductor. 

The  concert  was  arranged  under  the 
direction  ot  Obert  Sletteri,  president  o£ 
the  club.  vWfgfy 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Second  per- 
formance of  Converse's  "The  Sacrifice."  ■ 

Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

riionlta  Miss  Nlelsei!  ' 

Bernal  Mr.  Constantino 

Burton   Mr.  Blanchart 

Tomasa  Mme.  Claesscns 

[Pablo   Mr.  Stroesco 

Magdalena  Miss  B.  Fisher 

Mariar.na   Miss-'  J.  Fisher 

f-Vnora  Anaya  /  .as  Eterger 

<:ipsy-Glrl   W\sa  Roberts 

I'rulre  Rabrlol  Mr.  (iantvoort 

Tom  Flynn  Mr.  White 

Little  Jack   Mr.  Gantvoort 

I  It  is  natural  that  civic  pride  should 
Ibe  concerned  with  the  development  of 
(national  arts.    The  interest  attached  to 
■'the  recent  production  of  Mr.  Converse's 
new  opera  Is  the  result  of  some  such 
justifiable   prejudice.     In    a  measure, 
also,  there  was  much  curiosity  to  he 
satisfied;  what  could  the  composer  cre- 
ate with  an  English  libretto  and  an 
American  story,    in  point  of  fact,  much! 
of  the  applause  which  had  been  re-  j 
j  served  to  express  civic  interest  went  to  j 
I  approve  a  serious  and  meritorious  at- 
tempt to  produce  an  opera  In  English. 
Grant  a  Just  Hearing. 
Innovators  have  not,    in  g-eneral, 
'found  it  easy  to  surmount  the  oppo- 
jsltlon  Of  traditional  preferences.  In 
Ithe  present  Instance  there  Is  much 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
servative to  lend  a  ready  ear.  That 
attitude  Is  prompted  by  a  disposition! 
jto  grant  a  just  hearing  to  every  seri- 
ous effort,  and  especially  toy  the  de-  | 
light  and  Interest  one  takes  In  the  ac. 
compllshments  of  a  compatriot,  par- 
ticularly when  he  elects  to  portray  by 
suggestive  methods  the  temperament 
of  familiar  national  types. 

"The  Sacrifice"  deserves  the  applause 
it  received  for  being  an  opera  in  Eng- 
lish. It  Is  not  Invidious  to  state  that 
some  discrimination  Is  necessary  to 
Judge  of  merits.  The  taste  of  the  opera, 
going  public  is  apt,  to  be  exacting.  Tho 
careful  attention  to  detail  that  Is  the  J 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  write  .£ 
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r  the  legitimate  *U| 
trustve  realism  that 


j  the  often 
i«  result  of 
have  led 

habitue '"of "  the  opera  to  expect  not 
l     -not  music  and  delightful  voices  In 
BSoSmttoa,  but  also  a  convincing  ele- 
ment In  the  scenario. 

Familiarity  Breeds  Scrutiny. 
Conviction  comes  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dramatic  possibilities  In  a 
theme  Whereas  ths  frequenter  of  the 
opera  Is  ready  to  forgive  the  absence 
ct  these  Qualities  in  foreign  operas,  he 
•i  apt  to  exact  them  from  the  composer 
who  chooses  to  select  from  a  familiar 
national  theme  and  compose  In  the  lan- 
„  'o(  tne  nation.  Familiarity  In  this 
instance  breeds  scrutiny.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  strong  possibility  that  In 
terpreters  of  the  scoro  are  not  familiar 
with  the  language  In  which  they  sing. 
Lack  of   conviction   may   thus  result 

*^!"viow  of  these  circumstances  the 
merits  and  the  failings  of  "The  Sacri- 
fice" become  apparent.  The  opera  was 
repeated  for  the  first  time  last  evening 
before  an  appreciative  audience.  Miss 
Nielsen  again  found  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit her  resources  as  a  singer.  Her 
voice  seemed  unusually  fresh  and  sin- 
cere. 


LIGHT  AND  A1MES  IN  "HAMLET." 

In  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  Alexander 
L'ghl  Mme  Winifred  Almes  and  their 
company  presented  "Hamlet"  and 
•Twelfth  Night." 

••Hamlet"  was  given  in  the  afternoon, 
with  Mr.  Light  as  the  Dane  and  Mme. 
\imes  as  Queen  Gertrude.  Miss  Lelle 
Muriel  played  Ophelia.  The  actor  most 
worthv  of  attention  was  Mr.  Dearborn, 
who  struggled  bravely  with  the  part  of 
Polonlus  and  seemed  to  have  a  fairly 
definite  idea  of  what  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain  should  be  like. 

Mr.  Light  ha?,  unfortunately,  little 
conception  of  the  character  of  Hamlet. 
He  has  attempted  to  describe  him,  line 
by  line,  mainly  by  the  use  of  incon- 
gruous, out-of-character  gestures.  In- 
stead of  flndlns  some  plausfble,  consist- 
ent view  of  the  man  and  working  it  out 

dramatically.  The  ^°m!i 
that  no  actor  has  ever  failed  as MBfcm- 
let  is  becoming  the  open  sesame  for  ttie 
unskilful  to  attempt  the  part.  Mr. 
Light's  ambition,  though  natural,  is 
wrongly  directed. 

••Twelfth  Night."  given  in  the  even- 
■„g  was  also  beyond  the  reach  of  the 

i  company.     The  Maria  of  Miss  Neva 
wXr  was  the  best  bit  of  worle  She 

I  let  hersalf  go  to  some  purpose  and  was 

"  Thewaits  between  the  acts  were  long, 
but  the  music  during  them  was  soothing 
and  delightful.  Mr.  Light  has  an  un- 

I  usually  capable  orchestra.   

This  afternoon  "Twelfth  Night"  will 
be  performed,  and  this  evening  the  play 
will  be  "The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

MISS  GOODRICH'S  CONCERT. 

Mi«s  Theo  Goodrich,  soprano,  assisted 
,  by  Miss  Ruth  Cohen,  violinist;  the  Boyl- 
ston    male    quartet  and    Miss  Edith 

I  Wales,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  last  night 
in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boston  Metaphysical  Club. 
Miss  Goodrich  sang  the  scene  and  Jewel 
song  from  "Faust,"  Salter's  "Prne 
T'ee."  Sanderson's  "Valley  of  Laugh 
tr'r"  and  Thomas's  "China  Tragedy. 
She  also  recited  to  her  own  piano  accom- 
paniment "The  Relief  of  Lucknow."  As 
singer  she  gave  much  pleasure  by  the 
purity  and   agreeable   quality  of  her 

livoice  and  the  expressiveness  of  her  in- 
ly terpretation.  Her  reading  was  effective. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  program  were 

enjoyed.   

it  era 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  sang  last  night 
to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  first  time  in 
concert  in  this  city.  She  was  assisted 
by  Frederick  Hastings,  baritone;  Wal- 
ter Ocsterreicber.  flutist,  and  Andre 
Benolst,  pianist.  There  was  a  large 
audience. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  was  already  known 
here  as  a  mirtress  of  florid  song,  daz- 
zling in  coloratura.  Last  night  she  re- 
vealed herself  as  a  dramatic  soprano, 
and  exquisite  lieder  singer,  while  in 
coloratura  and  as  a  virtuoso  she  never 
was  more  brilliant. 

Her  selections,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, were  the  mad  scene  from  "Ham- 
7«t"  "Bel  Raggio"  from  Rossini's  "Semi- 
rsmide."  "Vol  Che  Sapete"  from  "Le 
Nozze  '-I  Figaro,"  Grieg's  "Solveig's 
Song"  ar.d  the  air  from  David's  "Pearl 
^  of  Brazil."  in  answer  to  enthusiastic 
'    applause  she  added  generously  to  the 

II  program.    Thus  after  the  scene  from 
..,,„„.„,.,   „,,„   -;,„.,   the  familiar  air 


,rla  l»  the  flrsi  act  of  Verdi's  opc,,.  \ 
Her  voice  is  fuller  and  richer  in  the 

throughout  ^  ^  singular 
fresh  and  sympathetic,  so  that  It ■*OUW 
U  a  pU  asOre  to  hear  merely  her  tones 
rven  though  they  were  not  associated 
With  «  specific  sentiment.  The  brilliance 
of  the  upper  register  Is  undiminished,  so 
that  Mme.  Tetrazzini  now  has  «  mag- 
nificent organ,  one  that  Is  suited  to 
florid  ornamentation,  an  aria  of  emo- 
tional significance,  or  a  song  that  sug- , 
gests  a  mood  or  makes  an  emotional 

*P\s  "a  coloratura  singer,  she  did  many 
wonderful  things,  with  the  utmost  ease, 
without  a  distorted  face,  simply  with 
gusto,  as  though  her  feats  were  mereb 
The  natural  expression  of  her  joyous 
mood  There  were  chains  of  perfect 
runs-  there  were  high  staccato  notes  as 
clear  as  crystal ;  there  were  slow  and 
rapid  trills.  Her  variation  of  the  air 
from  "I.inda"  was  a  striking  example 
of  tasteful  and  musical  ornamentation 
All  this,  no  doubt,  was  expected.  Bur 
this  brilliance  was  not  metallic  and 
heartless.  Carlotta  Patti  was  a  brilliant 
slneer  In  concert,  but  her  tones  In  florid 
passages  reminded  one  of  a  barkeeper 

Mme  Tetrazzini's  bravura  is  unforced, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  should  It  be  dis- 
paraged by  the  term  "blrdllke.      It  is , 
unique  incomparable  in  elegance  aban- 
don   expressiveness.     Ophelia,   for  in- 
stance, was  not  practising  for  a  concert 
at  the  court  of  Elsinore  nor  strolling  to 
her  death  in  concert  dress.  T.t>„ 
The  surprise  came  wnen  Mme  Tctiaz- 
zini  sang  Cherubino's  song  and  the  : f"f\ 
hv  Grieg    Here  her  command  of  breath . 
was  aJfiotleable  as  it  was  in  her  per- 
formance of  the  florid  arias  Chcru-( 
bino's  canzonetta  was  sung  with  Mo-, 
zartian  and  adorable  simplicity  yet  with, 
the  warmth  of  the  amorous  page.  -^j™ 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  song  ot  Gneg. 
so    haunting   by   its   me  ancholy .'  As 
Griec  in  a  movement  of  Ins  string  quai- 
St  if  for  a  while  Italian,  so  this  Italian] 
soprano  in   a  song  charged ^wlth  the , 
spirit  of  the  north  became  Norwegian. 
The  woman,  lonely,  far  removed  even 
from  village  life,  waiting  for  Peer  Gynt 
as  the  seasons  changed  and  the  yea  is, 
went  by.  sang  her  song  of  perfect  beauty 
and  subdued  passion. 

\nd  in  Aida's  air  Mme.  Tetrazzini  dis-| 
played  a  breadth  of  style,  a  dramatic 
fervor  and  authority  that  were  a  revel- 
ation to  those  who  have  been  pleased 
^  consider  her  as  only  an  animated; 

"jiT  Hastings  evidently  gave  Pleas- 
ure to  the  audience  by  singing  fchu- 
mann?s  "Widmung"  and  'Teh  groli« 
Night  "  Schubert's  "Allmacht,  Henj 
«xhe"s  "Young  Dietricn,"  Benoit  s, 
"Lys"  and  Hammond's  "Ballad  of  the! 
Bonv  Fiddler."  He.  too,  added  to  the) 
program.  Messrs.  Doesterreicher  andj 
Benoist  began  the  concert  with  Chamin-I 
tide's  Concertino  for  flute  and  piano. 


MR.  LIGHT  HAS  DIFFICULTY. 

The  performance  of  "The  Merchant  oti 
Venice"  i>>  Alexander  Light  and  Mnv. 
Aimes,  who  had  prepared  to  present 
Shakespearean  repertoire  at  Jordan  Hall 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  was  not 
given  last  night  owing  to  the  withdraw- 
al of  Mmi-.  Aimes,  her  son  and  her 
daughter  from  t iie  company.  Mr.  Light 
stated  last  night  that  he  is  preparing 
two  other  women  of  the  company  for 
eadlng  parts  and  that  "ne  expected  to 


■ 


•ontinue 
week. 


presentations  later  in  the 


Sinigaglia's   Overture  Played 
for  the  First  Time  on  a 
Concert  Program. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  18th  publio  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  There  was  no 
soloist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 


RUSSIAN  DANCERS  RETURN. 

Applauded  by  Large  Audience  at  Bo* 
ton  Opera  House. 


the  Boston 
and  showed 


The    audience  crowded 
Opera  House  last  evenin;. 
by  repeated  and  prolonged  applause  its 
appreciation    o£    Miss    Pavlowa,  Mr. 

company 


Mordkin  and  their  supportin 
of  Russian  dancers. 

The  program  Consisted  of  "Giselle." 
Theophile  Gautler's  ballet,  with  music  by 
Adam;  suite  from  "Coppeiia,"  Delibes; 
followed  by  these  dances:  Papillons, 
Chopin  Misses  Schmolz  and  Paskowietz- 
kala;  Russian  dances,  Tschaikowski. 
Miss  Pajitzkaia;  gypsy  dances.  Dargo- 
miski,  Misses  Beuiekoroa,  Kuhn  and 
Messrs.  Moissiew  and  Trojanowski;  va- 
riations. Drigo,  Miss  Pavlowa:  varia- 
tions Tschaikowski.  Mr.  Mordkin:  rhap 
sodie  Hongroise,  Liszt,  Misses  Kuhn, 
Schmolz  and  Paskowietzkala,  Messrs. 
Moissiew,  West  and  Trojanowski;  Bac- 
chanale,  Glazounow,  Miss  Pavlowa  and 
Mr.  Mordkin.  The  o.chestra  was  ably 
directed  by  Theodore  Stier. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
these  admirable  artists.  The  program 
was  a  taxing  one.  and  the  fact  of  the 
consistent,  delightful  manner  of  its  per- 
formance and  that  no  noticeable  signs 
of  weariness  or  exhaustion  were  be- 
t raved,  bore  striking  testimony  to  the 
surprising  powers  of  endurance  Qf  the 
principals. 

Miss  Pavlowa  is  the  embodiment  of 
grace.  Her  dancing  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  exhibition  of  technical  proficiency, 
but,  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  fault- 
less technique,  she  is  an  accomplished 
mime,  an  imaginative  interpreter.  Her 
faci*l  play  is  ever  full  of  meaning  and 
an  indispensable  accessory  to  the  round- 
ing of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Nordkin  danced  last  evening  with 
consummate  skill  and  admirable  pos.- 
turing. 

"Giselle"  was  finely  given,  and  thej 
suite  from  "Coppeiia"  revealed  new  and 
beautiful  postures  and  interpretations. 

A  featura  of  the  dances  which  followed 
was  th?  "Papillons"  hy  Misses  Broms- 
lawa  and  Pajitzkaia. 

The  program  ended  with  a  stirring 
performance  of  Glazounoff's  "Bac- 
ehanale,"  with  its  intoxicating  music. 
The  supporting  company  was  wholly  !n 
the  vein. 


The  audience  "was  deeply  interested  in 
the  first  three  .composition,  although 
thev  were  famfSiar.  Many  left  In  tne 
P*ause  between  Wagner's  Idyl  . and  the 
overture.  This  overture  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  a  Symphony  concert 
It  had  been  performed  at  a  promenade 
concert,  however,  put  it  was  probably 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  the 

When  Mr.  Gericke  was  ■  conductor  pf 
the  orchestra,  he  usually  began  the  con- 
cert with  an  overture,  and  more  than 
once  complained  of  the  paucity  of  «hese 
pieces.  His  standard  was  so  high  that 
he  would  not  in  the  later  years  include 
one  of  the  better  overtures  of  Auber 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  repeat  season 
after  season  the  overtures  that  are  al- 
t-ays in  stock.  But  what  would  con- 
ductors do  without  the  "Leonora  No. 
HI  "  the  "Egmont"  and  "Coriolanus 
of  Beethoven,  and  the  three  overtures  of 
Weber,  which  are  to  the  conceit  hail 
what  "Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  Fag- 
liacci"  are  to  the  opera  house?  \ 
Sini-aglia  wrote  the  overture  to  Gol- 

in  Vienna  after  he  left  the  Conserva- 
tory^ his  native  city.  In  Vienna  he 
saw  much  of  Goldmark  and  Dvorak.  K 
slaid  that  the  latter  awakened  in  " 
an  interest  for  folk  songs  as  thematic 
material  and  thus  "Rapsodla  plemon- 
Tese"  arid  the  "Danze  Pontes!  •  on, 
folk  themes  were-  inspired.  In  Boston.; 
the  composer  is  known ,  by  chamb». 
music  heard  at  concerts  of  the  Flonzaley 
and  Knelsel  quartets  and  by  his  Rhap  . 

^oV/comedy  i.  a  ^jsafl 

a  quarrel  that  arose  among  gossip in* 
women  while  their  husbands  were  put- 
ting their  fish  just  caught  in  baskets 
There  is  a  general  row.    Even  loveis 
say  ugly  things.  At  last  the  magistrate 
brtngf  Peace,  and  fiddling  and  danc- 
ine    eating  knd  drinking  crown  the 
Tnefoncniantfon      Sinigaglia's    overture  | 
L  as  unpretentious  as  tne ,  comedy  and 
as  full  of  agreeable  chatter.    1  nere m» 
Z  attempts  catch  the  spirt  of .  th« 
little  drama,  not  to  se t  music  to 
succession  of  scenes.    I  do  not  know 
whether  the  overture  was  composed 
7»  a  nrelude  to  a  performance  of  the 
comedv     The  music  would  well  serve 
th^Purpose   but,  according  to  report 
the  'overture  was  first  heard  in  the 
soring  of  1907  at  a  concert  led  by 
Mr  Toscanini  at  La  Scala  Milan 

The  music  Is  characterized  by  the  re- 
^uislte^vellness.  bustle  the  i««tn,men  s 

be^hT^icte^Th,eVec•ompodEe?  ^ 

calls  foraa  snare  drum,  triangle,  cym- 
bals! Glockenspiel,  these  .  ins truments 
are  employed  discreetly,  or  it  might  be 
said  without  paradox,  quletij.  i 

The  overture  is  in  true  comedy  spirit 
as  is  the  overture  to  "The  Marriage  o 

life  to  the  sound  workmanship.  The, 
overture  deserves  Its  P^f,1"'^'  th# 
There  are  beautiful  things  In  the, 
HleKfrled  Idyl  which  was  delicately 
p  ayed  and  with  fine  color  effects,  but 
WaVner's  birthday  gift  to  his  wife  is 
^nl  winded  Not  because  he  had  so 
much  o  say  in  thankfulness  affection 
mucn  lK}  *>  *  because  he  said  iH 

ro^any'tlme"-.  ^pSS-  «* 
lovers   are    represented   as  demanding 
the  frequent  iteration  of  amorous  as- 
aurance    In  music  these  repetitions  soon 
become  wearisome. 

Mr  Fiedler  gave  an  Impressive  read- 
,nK  of  Brahms's  symphony  which  con- 
tSfns  remarkable  pages,  as  those  of  the 
|  first  movement,  passages  In  the  second. 
«nd  the  marvellously  poetic  introduction 
t "  the  fln\l  allegro.  Mr.  Apthorp  thinks 
that  this  Introductory  episode  may  have 


HKe  AIplii"  horn,  "as  It  awakens  tho^ 
j^Hte  from  mountain  after  mountain 
on  BoniK  of  thH  high  passes  In  the  Ber- 
HK  Oberland."  Tlie  tliought  is  not  too 
lanclful,  and  tills  ImpreSBlon  Is  made 
on  sll  that  have  heard  the  horn  whether 
In  the  Oberland  or  high  up  In  the  Can- 
ton Vaud.  Brahms's  fondness  for  Swlts- 
erland  Is  well  known,  and  he  had  visited 
that  country  before  the  Finale  was  per- 
formed. In  this  introductory  AdaBto 
there  Is  a  lyric  flight  and  at  the  same 
time  an  imaginative  foroe  in  super* 
deooration  that  ore  seldom  found  in 
the  purely  orchestra)  compositions  of 
Brahms. 

Tsohalkewsky  composed  his  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  fantasia  under  the  eyes  and 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  Mlly  Balaklr- 
eff,  Furthermore  ha  revised  the  fantasia 
after  the  first  performance,  whloh  was 
unsuccessful,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  may 
be  fairly  reckoned  among  Tschaikow- 
sky's  most  important  oomposjtionsj  it 
stands  anoye  the  "Franoesoa  da  Rimi 
ni"  fantasia,  and  as  a>  well  rounded  work 
of  art  is  to  he  preferred  to  "Manfred." 
In  "pomeo  and  Juliet"  with  all  its 
variety  of  epjseies,  there  is  irresistible 
continuity;  there  is  intense  dramatio 
feeling  that  does  not  turn  Into  the  mere- 
ly theatrical  or  sensational  i  nor  is  such 
a  nobly  sensuous  gong,  in  which  love 
exults  even  in  death,  easily  found  else- 
where In  music  that  Js  absolute  or 
wedded  to  a  text  and  situation. 

The  program  of  the  eonoerts  next  week 
will  he  as  follows;  Strauss,  tone  poem 
'•Macbeth"  (first  time  here);  Gabriel 
Faure,  suite  from  the  music  to  "pelleas 
and  Mellsande";  Goldmark,  overture 
"Sakuntala";  Beethoven,  symphony  In  G 
minor,  No^  6.  ^^^^ 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE, 

Mme.  Meiis  Acts  with  Realistic  Pas- 
sion In  Pucolnl's  "Manon." 


BOSTQN  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Manon  Lesoaut "  Mr.  Oonti  conduct- 


....  ~  .Mme.  Mells 

-l  :Mf.  Constantino 
....  :.Mr.  Fornan 

.Mr.  Tsvecchla 
.Mr.  Gllla 
....  ...Mr.  Hnddy 

; . .. .  .Miss  Swsrta 

;:.;:Mr.  Glaccoisa 
.  .  .  .Mr.  Stroaj 

.  .  .  .  .  . .Mr.  Pb1c_ 

Gontvoort 


e<3. 

Manon  rjEBcaut^  ....... 

L»  Chevaltef  das  ^'fieifs. . . 

I^eacaiit   

Geronte  d»'  fi&Vojr.V • 

Eilmondo.  

Th»  rnaBSBper. ■   

a  Slneer  

pancinK  Master. : : ;  

A  Lanvpllshter. ........ : '■ } 

Sergeant  

A  Captain  In'  the' Silt'-'- •  ■ 

Puccini's  characteristic  Jdiom,  with  its 
saccharine  intensities  and  its  yearning, 
best  holds  the  mirror  up  to  unvarnished 
tmotion  and  downright  earnestness.;  For 

this  reason  the  Manon  of  the  first  two 
acts  of  his  opera  does  not  carry  con- 
I  vlction  for  even  In  his  libretto  she  was 
\  then  merely  a  pleasure-seeking,  if  Im- 
pulsive, girl  with  the  capacity  for  hard- 
ness, as  when  at  the  supreme  moment 
she  can  halt  to  think  of  jewels.  Her  de- 
velopment Into  the  tragic  figure  of  the 
last  two  acts,  dominated  by  a  love  whose 
overwhelming  character  compels  sym- 
pathy, seems  inherently  Inconsistent. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
Mme.  Mells,  whose  power  lies  In  the 
impersonation  of  earnest  and  tragic 
roles,  is  more  successful  with  the 
"Manon"  of  the  last  half  of  the  opera. 
She  copes  admirably  with  the  too  pro- 
tracted death  scene,  and  acts  with 
realistic  passion  the  scene  of  parting  in 
the  third  act.  Though  her  intonation  is 
not  faultless  and  portions  of  her  voice 
are  not  always  pleasing,  her  manage- 
ment of  tone  color,  and  especially  her 
effects  of  mezzo  voce  are  uniformly 
striking  in  their  expressiveness. 

The  part  of  Des  Grteux,  being  genu- 
inely and  consistently  emotional  from 
the  start,  is  well  suited  both  to  the 
manner  of  Puccini  and  the  powers  of 
Mr.  Constantino.  He  was  in  excellent 
voice  and  sang  with  much  fervor. 

The  cast  in  other  details  was  as  here- 
tofore; the  minor  parts  on  the  whole 
are  well  taken.  There  are  some  un- 
usual opportunities  for  real  finesse  of 
choral  work  in  this  opera,  notably  at 
the  end  of  act  I.  and  during  the  madri- 
gal in  act  II.  In  both  places  the  chorus 
was  signally  successful. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Carmen,"  with  Mme.  Marguerite 
Sylva,  Mr.  Clement  and  Mr.  Mardones. 
In  the  evening.  "La  Travlata,"  with 
Mme.  Llpkowska  and  Mr.  Constantino, 
will  be  given  at  popular  prices. 


1) 


BY  MME.  SYLVA 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  "  jC 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Bizet's 
"Carmen."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Don  Jose  ...Edmond  dement 

Eecamlllo  -  Jose  Mardones 

El  Dancalro  ^.  Leo  Devaux 

El  Remcudado  ...Ernesto  Glaccone 

Zunlga  Carl  Gantroort 

IMoralcs    Pierre  Letol 

Onrmen  Marguerite  Svlva 

Mlcaela  Bernlce  Flstier 

Frasqulta  Ruby  Sava»e 

Mercedes  Anne  Roberts 

The  performance  of  "Carmen"  yester- 
day afternoon  was  one  of  unusual  bril- 
liance.  Mme.  Sylva  made  her  first  a- 
pearancc  here  In  serious  opera,  and  > 
Clement  took  the  part  of  Don  Jose 


the  Urtt  tlm.  !  t  city.  MW  Fisher 
wag  called  on  sud  tenly  to  replace  Miss 
Dereyne,  who  ws«  eipected  to  take  the 

part  of  MIcaela. 

Mme.  Sylva>  born  In  Brussels,  was 
educated  musically  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  that  city.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  Carmen 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  when  she 
was  very  young-  She  first  visited  the 
Vnlted  States  as  a  member  of  Beer- 
bohni  Tree's  company  In  1895.'  After- 
ward she  became  an  operetta  Binger. 
She  sang  in  Boston  in  March,  1899,  In 
"The  Fortune  Teller"  when  Miss  Niel- 
sen took  the  leading  part. 

Mme.  Sylva  made  her  debut  at  the 
Opera  Comlque,  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1906,  and 
with  great  success,  as  Carmen.  Her 
engagement  at  the  Opera  Comlque  was 
for  two  years.  Mme.  Sylva  sang  in 
other  cities  and  joined  Mr.  Hammer- 
slein's  company  in  1909. 

Her  impersonation  of  Carmen,  as 
far  as  the  composition  of  the  part  is 
concerned,  is  the  most  Interesting,  the  j 
most  distinguished,  the  most  vivid 
that  has  been  seen  in  Boston  since 
Mme.  Calve  first  visited  this  city.  This 
Cirmen  is  sensual,  but  never  vulgar, 
never  common:  a  woman  above  her 
mates  In  the  tobacco  factory  and  apart 
from  them;  her  power  over  men  and 
her  shrewdness  are  recognized  by  the 
smugglers;  a  woman  of  sudden  and 
violent  passions,  quickly  tired  of  her 
i  lover  and  with  an  infinite  capacity  for 
being  bored  by  him  when  she  loves  in 
her  savage  way  another;  supersti- 
tious, afraid  of  death,  yet  she  would 
not  buy  life  for  a  month,  a  week,  a 
day  by  feigning  love. 

Mm  2.  Sylva's  gypsy  Is  not  a  comic 
Carmen,  not  a  Carmen  who  deliberately, 
I  seeks  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  audi- 
ence by  her  tantrums,  her  coarse  be- 
havior. When  an  audience  laughs  con- 
stantly at  Carmen's  pranks,  or  goes  out 
of  curiosity  "to  see  what  she  will  do," 
the  actress  Is  far  from  being  the  woman 
patterned  by  the  librettists  and  Bizet 
after  the  sombre  sensualist  created  by 
Prosper  Merimee.  For  the  great  Car- 
mens  on  the  stage  have  been  those 
whose  very  entrance  hinted  at  the 
tragedy  to  come.  / 

Carmen  was  made  for  the  destruction 
of  man.  She  has  been  known,  madly 
loved  and  cursed  througli  the  ages.  She 
is  heroic  in  her  sinister  wickedness;  she 
is  not  a  piquant  soubrette;  she  is  not 
the  leading  woman  In  a  farce  that  at 
last  turns  to  tragedy. 

The  facial  play  of  Mine. -Sylva;  the 
sobriety  and  significance  of  her  ges- 
tures; her  voluptuousness  In  provoca- 
tion and  self-abandonment;  her  mad- 
!dlng  walk;  the  intensity  of  her  calm- 
ness In  the  laBt  act  wjien  she  assures 
Don  Jose  that  she  is  through  with  him, 
and  then  her  abject  terror  when  Bhe 
knows  her  end  is  at  hand— these  are 
compelling  features  In  a  memorable 
performance,  a  performance  that  te 
characterized  by  finesse,  subtlety,  and 
also  by  artistic,  not  vulgar,  realism, 
the  realism  that  is  vitalized  by  intelli- 
gence that  appreciates  the  Ideal. 

She  sang  the  music  for  the  most  part 
with  beauty  of  tone,  elasticity  In 
rhythm  and  refreshing  spontaneity. 
There  were  pages,  as  In  the  card 
nine,  when  fuller  and  richer  lower 
tones  would  have  added  to  the  effect. 

Mr.  Clement's  Don  Jose  reminded  me 
of  the  best  days  of  De  Lucia  and  Al- 
varez. It  was,  first  of  all.  soldierly  and 
matter  of  fact.  Little  by  little,  the 
!■"! flier  became  the  slave  of  the  woman, 
it nd  the  fall  from  self-respect  until  the 
DtKB  was  crazed  and  abject  In  his  pas- 
t  ■  • ' ii  was  a  remarkable  crescendo  of 
dramatic  skill. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  speak  at 
length  of  many  details  of  this  per- 
formance; of  the  scene  in  which  he 
realizes  that  as  a  soldier  he  Is  dis- 
graced; his  half-unconsclous  playing 
with  the  knife  when  the  cards  warn 
Carmen  of  her  death;  of  the  superb 
fiMeau  at  the  end' of  the  third  act;  of 
the  tragic  scene  In  which  ho  craves 
her  love,  unmanned,  hysterical,  crazed 
— and  then  the  moment  when  he  sees 
all  things  red  and  stabs  the  thing  that 
Was  his  ruin  and  adoration. 

On  the  otheT  hand,  how  charming  his 
first  scene  with  MIcaela!  And  In  this 
performance  song  and  action  were  In- 
separably wedded  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses. There  was  nothing  for  self-dis- 
play; the  action  passed  as  though  there 
were  no  audience,  save  soldiers,  cigar- 
ette women,  smugglers,  the  peasant 
girl  and  the  Toreador. 

Miss  Fisher  was  a  charming  MIcaela. 
Fur  once  we  were  permitted  to  see  her, 
naive,  unsophisticated,  shy  when  alone 
with  Don  Jose,  yet  loving  him  with  all 
her  soul.  Miss  Fisher  acted  the  part 
with  an  unfeigned  simplicity  and  nat- 
ural grace  that  at  once  won  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  the  spectators. 
Phe  sang  as  MIcaela  should  sing,  simply, 
from  the  heart,  with  purity  and  virginal 
warmth,  both  In  the  scenes  with  Don 
Jose  and  In  the  scene  in  the  smugglers' 
camp.  She  richly  deserved  the  long  con- 
tinued applause  that  followed  the  latter 
|<  sue,  although  her  performance  in  the 
]  first  act  was  of  equal  excellence. 

Mr.  Mardones  was  a  stalwart  Esca- 
mlllo,  and  the  other  parts,  with  the  ex- 
ceptlon  of  that  of  Morales,  were  well 
filled.  The  manner  In  which  "Carmen'' 
is  staged  at  this  oficra  house  always 
idles  approval.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted 
Itli  customary  spirit  and  taste.  The 
adlencc.  critical  at  first,  became  en- 
MuslaMi  .  and  singers  and  conductor 
bra  applauded  to  the  echo. 


LIPKOWSKA  IN  "TRAVIATA." 


Sympathetic    Interpretation   of  Vio- 
letta  Wins. Applause. 


"f-a.  Travlata"   was  the  opera  per 
formed  last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  before  a  large  audience. 

VioletA  Valery  T>ydla  T.ipkowska 

Flora  Bervolx  Grace  Fisher 

Annina   Bcrnice  Fisher 

Alfredo  Germont.  . .  .Florenclo  Constantino 

Georgio  Germont  Glovann.  Polese 

(iastone  Ernesto  Giaccone 

Baron  Douphol  Attillo  Pu'.cinl 

Marquis   D  Obigny  Frederick  Huddy 

Doctor    Grenvil  Giuseppe  Perinl 

Mme.  Llpkowska's  attractive  person- 
ality and.  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
t  lie  character  of  Violetta,  the  brillianr 
setting  of  the  Stage  and  costuming  and 
dancing  of  the  ballet  lent  interest  to  the 
uneventful  course  of  Verdi's  opera  and 
held  the  close  attention  of  the  audience 
In  the  passages  most  lacking  in  dra- 
matic intensity. 

A  most  pathetic  and  appealing  Violetta  1 
Mme.  Lipkowska  made.   Her  interpreta- 
tion  was    conslstept    throughout;  she 
passed  from  the  triumph  of  the  first  act  1 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  following  three  ! 
acts  with  increasing  power.  Her  imper- 
sonation was  of  a  refined  and  fragile  j 
creature,  more  childlike  than  passion- 
ate, yielding  to  the  culmination  of  mis- 
fortunes that  everwhelm  her  with  pa- 
tient resignation. 

The  audience  responded  especially  to 
the  scenes  she  had  alone  and  with  Con- 
stantino. The  difficulties  in  the  part 
of  mad,  infatuated  youth.  Constantino 
overcame  gracefully,  making  up  In  suav 
lty  what  he  lacked  In  impetuosity.' 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


Drinking  In  England  prize 

_  ..   ,  BgbijJ  have  for  years 

JJellght  attracted  men  of  dis- 

Of  Battle.  Unction  in  nearly 
every  walk  of  life.  When  Mr.  Turner 
and  the  Nonpareil  fought  for  two  hours 
and  20  minutes  at  Crawley  Downs  in  ISIS 
the  poet  Keats  gazed  enraptured  and 
afterward  tapped  his  fingers  on  the  win- 
dow pane  to  give  Cowflrn  Clarke  an 
idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Nonpareil's 
blows.  Tom  Moore  saw  the  same  fignt 
and  sighed  because  there  was  not  "a 
proportionate  mixture  of  women  in  tile 
immense  ring  formed  by  the  crowd,"  t>> 
heighten  the  brilliance  of  the  spectacle 
If  Hazlitt  had  not  seen  a  famous  fight 
English  literature  would  have  been  the 
poorer.  Thackeray  in  a  Roundabout 
Paper  wrote  with  gusto  of  the  fight  be 
I  ween  Ileenan  and  Saye.rs.  He  contra- 
dicted the  statement  that  he  had  seen 
it,  that  he  had  been  present  In  the  polite 
rociety  of  "poets  clergymen,  men  of 
letters,  and  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,"  but  it  Is  easy  to  infer  that 
he  exclaimed  with  Hainlet:  "I  would  I 
had  been  there."  Nor  is  It  necessary  to 
speak  of  famous  descriptions  of  fights 
by  Borrow,  Meredith.  Bylwer-Lytton, 
Victor  Hugo  and  others. 

Yet.  it  Is  hard  to  pass  on  without  a 
releience  to  Borrow  s  great  chapter  on 
io  nisers  and  pugilism,  the  26th  chapter 
in  "Lavengro."  It  comes,  strange  to 
say,  Immediately  after  the  memorable 
talk  between  Lavengro  and  Mr.  Jasper 
I'etulengio,  concerning  death.  "There's 


Women 
Taking  an 


By    PHILIP  HALE. 

Brieht  A  caDles,am  from 

J?  _  ,  London  states  that  at 
Eyes  Rain    1(?ast  2fl0  -fashionably 

Influence  gowned"  women  saw 
Mr.  Bombardier  Wells  triumph  over  Mr. 
Porky  Flynn  qf  Boston  In  the  recent 
mill  at  the  Olyrapla.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  not  long  ago  Lady  Con- 
stance Something  or  Other  was  warmly 
interested  In  a  pugilist  who  was  beaten 
by  Mr.  Langford.  Before  the  mill  she 
sent  him  an  amulet  or  talisman  with 
honeyed  words.  He  was  constantly  In 
her  thoughts.  No  doubt  she  prayed  for 
him  when  he  was  drinking  delight  of 
battle.  And  so  the  modern  tournaments 
arc  held. 

With  store  nt  ladles,  whose  bright  eyes 
R»ln  Influence. 

though  they  do  not  Judge  the  prize. 

About  i»  years  ago  File  James  O'Brien 
wrote  a  poem.  "The  Prize  Fight,"  which 
contains  a  description  of  lookers  on  at 
that  period. 

Round  about  is  a  hettlul  crewd. 
Heavllv-jawed  and  beetle-browed; 
Concave  fae*s.  trampled  In 
As  If  with  the  iron  hoof  of  sin: 
Bla«nheml«c  dripping  from  off  their  Hps. 
Pistols  bulging  behind  their  hips; 


Tnesc  are  "the  Fancy. "  gentle  sir. 

Perhaps  O'Brien  was  prejudiced.  In 
June,  1S5S,  his  nose  was  broken  by  the 
blow  of  a  pugilist.  Prejudiced  or  un- 
I  rejudlced,  if  he  were  living  today  at 
the  age  of  83.  he  would  find  a  very  dif- 
ferent croWd  at  any  one  of  t  hese 
"friendly  trials  of  athletic  skill." 


IflBday!  brother,"  said  Mr/Pei-f 
ulengro,  "both  sweet  things;  sun,  moOn ; 
arid  stars,    brother,   all   sweet   things;  1 
khere's  likewise  a  wind  on  the  heath.  ! 
Life  is  very  .sweet,  brother;  who  would  | 
wish  to  die?"    Read  Bonow's  chapter  ! 
again,  with  the  appeal  to  the  pride  of 
England,  with   the  glorious  Homeric 
catalogue,    Cribb,   the   genteel  Belcher 
the  younger,  with  his  white  hat,  grim  - 
Shelton,  the  terrible  Randall,  Bulldog 
Hudson,     fearless     Scroggins,  Black 
Richmond,   Purcell,    Tom   of  Bedford, 
and  you  will  rush  into  thestreet though 
a  mild-mannered  man,  amiable  at  break- 
fast,  to  apply   for  membership   in  a 
sporting  club.  ^^^^ 

And  why  should 
not  English  women 
themselves  enter 
Active  Part  the  liets,  women 
like  the  Lady  Constance  Something  or 
Other,  and  those  who  saw  poor  "Porky" 
bite  the  dust?  Reports  of  battles  be- 
tween women  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  18th  century.  There  were 
these  "sporting  events"  in  1768.  I  quote 
from  the  contemporaneous  reports: 
"Two  women  fought  for  a  new  shift, 
valued  at  half  a  crown,  in  the  Spaw 
Fields,  neaT  Islington.  The  battle  was 
won  by  a  woman  called  Bruising  Peg. 
who  beat  her  antagonist  in  a  terrible 
manner."  Again:  "An  extraordinary 
battle  was  fought  in  the  Spa  Fields  by 
two  women  against  two  tailors  for  a 
guinea  a  head,  which  was  won  by  the 
ladies,  who  beat  the  tailors  In  a  severe 
manner."  Women  have  been  accom- 
plished duellists,  as  the  opera  singer 
Miss  Maupin.  who  killed  three  men  one 
after  the  other  in  a  night,  and  there 
have  been  exciting  duels  between  wom- 
en, as  when  the  Marquise  de  Nesle 
fought  with  the  Marquise  de  Polignac 
over  the  fascinating  Due  de  Richelieu. 
It  Is  to  bo  regretted  that  there  is  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  weapons  used  in.  this 
duel;  some  say  each  noble  dame  had 
provided  herself  with  a  large  knife; 
others  Insist  that  they  discharged  pis- 
tols. Why  should  there  not  be  boxing 
matches  between  restless  females?  The 
sage  Vatsya  enjoined  women  to  prac- 
tice with  sword,  single  stick,  quarter 
staff  and  bow  and  arrow  In  the  time 
they  were  not  studying  the  Kama-Shast- 
ra.  The  Hindu  was  not  In  the  babit 
of  "putting  up  his  dukes"  to  settle  a 
quarrel.   


A  Gross 
Error  in 


The  Herald  publishes 
elsewhere  today  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Welsh 
Spelling  rabbit,  which  has  long 
been  unjustly  accused  and  wrongly 
spelled.  The  genteel  cherish  the  fond 
belief  that  "rabbit"  should  be  "rare- 
bit." There  Is  the  Welsh  rabbit  as  there 
Is  the  Cape  Cod  turkey.  The  Oxford 
English  dictionary,  alas,  falls  the  in- 
vestigator if  he  looks  at  "Rabbit."  He 
Ifinds  only  this  note:  "See  also  Welsh 
I  Rabbit."  Birds  may  sing  over  his  grave 
before  the  section'  "W"  Is  published. 
iThere  Is  this  comfort,  hoover,  the 
word  "rarebit"  is  admitted  but  only 
with  this  line:  "See  Welsh  Rabbit." 
Smyth-Palmer  gives  a  pompous  ex- 
planation: "Welsh  Rabbit:  one  of  a 
'numerous  class  of  slang  expressions— 
the  mock  heroic  of  the  eating-house— In 
which  some  common  dish  or  product 
!for  which  any  place  or  people,  has  a 
special  reputation  is  called  by  the  name 
iof  some  more  dainty  article  of  food 
|  which  It  Is  supposed  humorously  to 
:  supersede  or  equal."  Thus  there  Is 
!  German  Duck  (half  a  sheep's  head 
stewed  with  onionsi.  Cobbler's  Lobster, 
Billingsgate  Pheasant  (a  red  herring 
or  bloater,  otherwise  know  as  a  Two- 
Eyed  Steak,  Atlantic  Ranger,  Tar- 
I  mouth  Capon,  Sea  Rover,  Glasgow 
Magistrate,  Norfolk  Capon).  The  Welsh 
have  been"  shabbily  treated  in  slang; 
why  should  the  action  of  running  away 
without  settling  be  known  as  "Welsh- 
ing" in  racing  slang?  The  "Welsh  Am- 
bassador" is  the  cuckoo;  the  "Welsh 
cricket,"  the  louse;  the  "Welch  fiddle," 
the  Itch;  the  "Welsh  wig,"  a  worsted 
cap;  and  "Welsh  parsley,"  hemp;  hence 
the  hangman's  rope.  Are  the  Welsh 
always  eating  their  rabbits?  Borrow 
in  his  "Wild  Wales"  has  much  to  say 


about  various  ales,  and  gives  a  de 
scription  of  an  Ideal  breakfast  but  he 
says  nothing  about  the  rabbits  It  « 
possible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dundee 
do  not  live  exclusively  on  marmalade^ 
It  Is  even  now  the  marmalade  season 
in  England  and  the  world  is  informed 
that  the  bitter  oranges,  known  as 
Seville,  which  enter  into  the  making 
omc  from  North-Eastern  India,  Syria, 
East  Africa,  Sicily,  from  any  where 
except  Seville. 

Dr.  Maginn       There  are  m,en  WH 

pride  themselves  on 
and  Other     maUing  a  Welsh  rab- 
Amateurs  bit.  Each  has  his  own 
recipe  and  Is  mysterious    over  the 
dialing  dish.    This  one  is  wise  as  to 
the  amount  of  ale  to  be  poured  in  and 


the  precise  tlrlne  to  pour;  another  i.3 
suspected  of  pjutting  in  a  spoonful  of 
Day  and  Martin's  blacking.  The 
Witches  in  "JAacbeth"  may  have  made 
Welsh  rabblt'ig  in  their  more  Jocund- 
and  benigna  nt  moments.  They  had  a 
vast  storehouse  of  ingredients.  The 
confirmed  ^Welsh  rabbit  maker  testa 
friendship.  ■  what  is  to  be  said  .of  Dr. 
William  a.^aginn's  prescription?  He1 
protested  .^gainst  the  idea  that  Welsh 
rabbit  is  '/heavy  eating.  "I  like  it  best 
in  the  genuine  Welsh  way,  however  — 
that  Is,  t,jg,e  toasted  bread  buttered  on 
both  sid'fs  profusely,  then  a  layer  of 
cold  ro  'ast  beef,  with  mustard  ar.d 
horsera  dish,  and  then  on  the  top  of 
all,  th-  e  superstratum  of  Cheshire 
thqrou  gll]y  saturated,  while  in  the 
proces.  s  0{  toasting,  with  cwry  (ale), 
or  in  its  absence,  genuine  porter, 
black  pepper,  and  shallot  vinegar.  I 
Pel"il  myself  upon  the  assertion  that, 
this  is  not  a  heavy  supper  for  a  man 
who  h-as  been  busy  all  day  till  dinner. 
\n  r  eading.  writing,  walking  or  rid- 
inS-  _who  has  occupied  himself  be- 
lWf4en  dinner  and  supper  in  the  dis- 
cission of  a  bottle  or  two  of  sound 
w'  'lie,  or  any  equivalent — and  who 
Pr  oposes  to  swallow  at  least  three 
t'L'  iniblers  of  something  hot,  ere  he  re- 
signs himself  to  the  embrace  of 
S  ,omnus."  Ah,  there  were  giants  In 
t  hose  days,  even  though  they  were 
'•  iddicted  to  "and  who"! 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  cheese 
for  a  Welsh  rabbit,  and  that  is  com- 
mon factory  cheese.  Beware  of  him 
who  suggests  any  other  cheese.  And 
he  that  pours  dabs  o£  melted  cheese 
on  crackers  and  presses  the  little 
dose  upon  you  is  to  be  avoided  as  any 
leper  sounding  the  bell  or  clapper  of 
his  ter#ible  approach.  If  a  man  is  too 
lazy  to  toast  bread,  his  rabbit  will  be 
tough,  lumpish,  or  messy.  Nor  does 
the  true  amateur  of  rabbits  welcome 
the  eight  of  a  chutney  bottle.  A  good 
rabbit  should  be  enjoyed  in  its 
beauty,  nude  and  unadorned. 

It  is  said  that  Alexandre  Charles  Le- 
cocq died  recently  on  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  which  was  for  many  years 
the  Patmos  of  Victor  Hugo.  About  a 
month  ago  there  was  a  story  in  Paris 
that  Lecocq  had  died,  and  this  an- 
noyed, possibly  mortified,  the  composer, 
so  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ment and  refused  to  see  any  one.  Thisj 
•was  not  the  first  time  his  friends  and' 
admirers  put  an  end  to  him.  About 
eight  years  ago  he  was  reported  as 
dead.    Lecocq  was  born  in  1832. 

He  composed  many  operettas.  A  few 
of  them  are  masterpieces  in  their  way, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  show  a  melodic 
gift,  fine  taste,  technical  proficiency. 
His  "Plutus,"  not  oneof  his  best  works, 
was  performed  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
When  he  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, he  was  already  a  skilful  pianist. 
At  the  Conservatory,  he  took  a  first 
prize  in  harmony,  and  a  second  prize  in 
counterpoint  and  fugue.  He  was  a  thor- 
oughly well  equipped  musician.  His 
brilliant  period  was  from  1868,  when 
"Fleur  de  The"  appeared,  to  1878,  when 
"Le  Petit  Due"  was  brought  out  at  the 
Renaissance.  He  wrote  much  after 
1878,  but  the  operettas  of  the  later  years 
■were  Inferior,  although  there  Is  a  me- 
morable duet  in  "La  Princesse  des  Ca- 
naries" (1882),  a  model  of  irony  and 
Wit  In  melodic  form. 

"Les  Cent  Vierges,"  "Girofle-Girofla," 
"La  Marjolaine,"  "Le  Petit  Due"  and 
the  earlier  "Fleur  de  The"  have  charm- 
ing and  Joyous  pages,  but  the  fame  of. 
Leccq  will  probably  rest  on  "La  Fille 
de  Mme.  Angot,"  produced  at  Brussels, 
Dec.  4,  1872.  

Was  there  ever  a  Mme.  Angot  in  flesh 
and  blood,  as  described  by  Amarante, 
[the  marketwoman,  in  Lecocq  s  oper- 
etta? 

Tres,  jolle,  pen  polie, 

Possedant  un  gros  magot, 

Pas  beguoule.  forte  en  gueule. 

Telle  etalt  Madame  Angot. 
There  is  a  story  that  a  Madame 
Angot  lived  in  the  time  of  the  regency. 
She  was  a  concierge  in  the  building 
where  the  Mississippi  Scheme  had  its 
offices  and,  investing  her  savings,  she 
finally  possessed  millions.  Then  she  set 
up  for  a  noble  dame,  purchased  a  huge 
house,  kept  an  army  of  servants,  and 
entertained  lavishly.  She  would  ap- 
pear at  Longchamps  with  a  chariot 
end  four,  with  negro  coachman  and 
footmen,  and  loll,  brilliant  In  lace  and 
diamonds,  with  marabout  feathers  in 
her  hat  "Rich  as  Mme.  Angot"  was 
a  proverb.  She  lost  her  money  and 
went  back  to  her  scrubbing  brush. 

This  story  Is  not  mentioned  by  I 
Ludovic  Celler  in  his  little  essay  on  Mme. 
Angot  as  a  typical  theatrical  figure. 
Celler  says  she  was  the  personification 
of  an  uneducated  and  vulgar  person 
who  suddenly  became  rich;  that  she  was 
a  type,  as  Jocrisse,  Cadet-Roussel,  Ar- 
lequin. 
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nnocent,"  w;is  cut  out,  for 
a  singer.  The  costumes 
1798,  urn  do  from  designs 
unusually  handsome.  The 
operetta  was  immediate. 


I  a  third  edition.  H>'< 
,un  in  easy  French 
JTl.  »«t  us\  banc  «ur  lequei 
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rtT"'8  peraonn      -  U1-t,>r  i'ors-1'.  «  ' 

The  'K>r,Jr  .rl  „(  Mme.  Angot  In 
treated  ™e      le  AI)ROt  au  Serall  de 

i  £  ♦wlnnle"  was  printed  In  the 
fonstantmoi  £  ^  claRSic 

Idltlon  ot  ,iSn.w|fe:    red  dress 

e-.<ume   *-1      e  whUe  nchu,  cap  W1 
.„  ilbone    black  apron  like  a  bib, 
f    g  yellow  gloves   ot  deerskin,  gold 
.hlinv  and  ornaments, 
iv.   invontor  ot  Mme.  Angot  was  Maii- 
|M  »"'"  u(ri  at  the  Galete.  Paris, 
lot,  wno  yi    .       ln  two  acts,  "Madame  I 
an  opera  co ti   '  pavVenue."  The 

An*°  «°nf  the  piece  came  from  the  con- 
J«st  between  wealth  and  a  lack  of 
wVtion  and  from  the  eccentric  be- 
Savior  of  the  ex-fishwlfe  as  a  mllllon- 
^™  carrying  herself,  talking  and  writ- 
hke  a  fishwife.  In  "Le  Marlage 
.  vBL"  U797)  and  ln  the  "Marlage 
a!  iji.  nlas"  (lSOOWNiCOlas  was  the  boy 
in  Mine  /ingot's  stall-Mme.  Angot 
^i^.lnine  the  grandeur  she  had  at- 
toto'l  become,  her  natural  self,  and 
•wears  and  drinks  like  a  trooper. 

But   "Madame   Angot  au   Serail  de 
Constantinople."  by   Aude and  T.ssot 
was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  plays.  It 
™n  at  the  Ambigu  from  May  21  to  June 
rn18a00_an  unufual  run  lit  those  times. 
Mme.  Angot  Is  55  years  old  and  at  Mar 
■ellles  with   her  servant   Nicolas,  ner| 
daughter    Nanon.    and    Francois,  be- 
rothe  1  to  her  daughter.  They  go  sailing 
-VnY    rantured    bv   pirates,  are  taken  to 
SJ,t»S  A  French  merchant  there 
knows  that  the  Sultan  Is  bored,  and  he 
conceives  the  plan  of  introducing  Mme 
MWOt  to  him.  She  is  told  that  she  will 
of  the  reigning  Sultana.    There  is  a 
burlesque  court  seene  in  which  a  Par- 
Wan  dressmaker,  the  first  Sultana  ex- 
changes   shocking    words    with  Mme. 
^neot    (This  probably  gave  Lecocq s 
'librettists  the  idea  of  the  duet  between 
Clairette  and  Mme.  Lange  in  the  third 
act  >  The  Sultan  wishes  to  put  Mcolas 
In  command  of  the  eunuchs,  but  Mme. 
\ngot  protests.    She  is  crowned.  The 
Bultan  feigns  jealousy  and  sends  the 
nowstring  but  Bramen.  the  French  mer- 
chant  intervenes,  and  Mme.  Angot  and 
her  associates  return,  laden  with  pres- 
ents to    France.   The   play    is   full  of 
gross  humor.    It  will   be  remembered 
tfiat  in  the  legend  sung  by  Amarante 
there  Is  this  verse: 

Knfln  toute  sa  vie. 
Ell*  a  voyage. 

Mais  e'est  surtout  cn  Turquie 
Qu  elle  ent  un  vral  succes; 
SO"       Ifalsre  e«6  cinq  cents  ferames, 
1a»  Sultan,  certain  soir. 
Brulant  de  mllle  flammes, 
Iaii  Jcta  le  mouchoir. 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  old  farce,! 
the  Chevalier  Aude,  who  became  the 
secretary  of  Buffon  and  wrote  his  life, 
was  one  day  in  a  humble  restaurant, 
when  a  blacksmith  and  his  wife  began 
to  quarrel.  They  finally  came  to  blows. , 
Aude  could  not  make  them  listen  to  | 
reason.   The  blacksmith  shouted:  "Who 
will  rid  me  of  my  wife?    I'll  sell  her 
cheap."    "How  much  do  you  want?" 
asked  Aude.   "Not  a  high  price."  "Are 
f30  enough?"    "It's   more  than  she's 
worth,  but  hand  them  over  and  take 
I  her."  The  wife,  thankful  to  escape  daily 
\  brutality,  followed  Aude,  who  lived  with 
it  her  in  perfect  happiness  for  over  a  quar- 
-  ter  of  a  century. 


When  "La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot" 
was  revived  at  the  Gaiete  in  Paris  in 
the  fall  of  159S,  the  composer  contributed 
an  interesting  article  about  the  operetta 
to  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Musique.  I 
It  was  in  June,  1872,  that  Humbert,  di- 
rector of  the  Fantaisies  Parisiennes  at 
Brussels,  brought  a  libretto  to  him  at 
Paris  and  said:  "I  bring  you  here  a  for-  I 
tune."    It  was  the  libretto  of  "La  Fille , 
de   Mme.    Angot."    by    Clalrville.  Si- 
raudin  and  Koenig.    Lecocq  read  it  and  ' 
the  dialogue  seemed  to  him  dull,  but  he 
liked  the  verses  and  saw  that  there  were  j 
dramatic  effects.   His  publisher  warned 
hira  against  setting  music  to  a  libretto ! 
that  was  not  sufficiently  original,  and 
Lecocq  was  Inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
He  went  to  work,  however,  without  any : 
enthusiasm.    "I  should  lie  if  I  said  I 
foresaw  the  success  that  awaited  me." 
He  wrote  the  music  easily  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  numbers — the  duet  of 
"v.  omen  in  the  second  act  and  the  famous 
chorus  of  conspirators.    This  chorus  he 
wrote  at  least  20  times  before  he  was 
satisfied. 

The  company  at  Brussels  was  a  good 
one,  vbut  there  was  nobody  to  play  Mme. 
Lange.   They  thougal   of    Marie  Des- 

|elauza*,  who  i  ad  a  fresh  voice  and  was 
very  handsome.  (She  was  in  the  United 
States  in  '69-';n.  In  1S85  she  joined  the 
I  Gymnase  company  and  after  engage- 
!  ments  at  other  theatres,  returned  to  the 
I  Gymnase  in  J  894.  j  No  one  had  any  con- 
I  fidenct  in  the  success  of  the  piece  except 
I  Humbert.  When  the  book  was  read  to 
{ the.  comnanv  there  was  depressing  si- 
(  fence.  Miss  Luieinl  took  the  part  of 
;  C'.alrette ;  Jollv  that  of  Pomponnet,  and 
a  1  Mario  Wlrtmer  that  of  Ange  Pitou.  At 


The  director  of  the  Foil ?s-Drama. 
Uqu.  >  I'aris,  had  agreed  to  produce  the 
operetta.     Paola-Marle    was    an  Ideal 

Clairette  with  her  tomboy  manners, 
great  eves  and  warm  voice.  Mme.  Geof- 
frey refused  to  take  the  part  of  Mme. 
Lange  and  Mme.  Desclauzas  was  en- 
gaged *  Dupln,  who  had  a  sad  face  and  a 
pretty  voice,  was  the  Pomponnet.  and 
Mandastl.  a  good  actor  without  any  kind 
of  a  voice,  took  the  part  of  Ange  Pitou. 
Lecocq.  who  at  first  thought  the  dia- 
logue stupid,  now  saw  that  the  rough 
sincerity  and  the  naivete  of  the  dialogue 
contributed  largely  to  the  success.  The 
rehearsals  were  discouraging,  Paola 
Marie  insisting  on  singing  a  certain 
couplet  in  the  quarrel  duet  a  fifth  lower 
and  In  a  hoarse  chest  voice.  Lecocq  pro- 
tested against  the  cafe  concert  effect 
but  at  the  performance  he  saw  she  was 
right,  for  the  great  vo.ee  coming  from  a 
little  bodv  was  extremely  amusing  The 
•conductor  after  the  dress  rehearsal  thus 
cheered  Lecocq:  "It  goes  a 11 1  rig  t.  but  I 
.  assure  you  I  haven't  lathed  once 

The  first  performance  in  Pans  was  on 
Feb  "1  1873.  Dupln  had  a  cold  and 
fquawked  in  his  couplets,  so  that  there 
were  murmurs;  but  the  "Legend  of  Mme. 
Ingor  pu  "he  audience  In  good  humor ; 

of   the   "Chanson  Politique"   sung  by 
Clairette : 

"   The  government  to  thus  ups>et. 

This  translation,  by  the  way.  »ij 
h Jt  n°-  rhythm  and  split  infinitive, 
was  by  H  J  Byron,  who  should  have 
krthebendrof  the  second  act  a  can;  . 
die  set  the  curtains  on  fi.e. 

S         ^-rb^   ThVo^erttf  wD  s 
declared  to  be  the  S»at  success  pf 
the  vear.    For  three  months  It  w-b 
not  necessary  to  open  the  pox ^  office 
at   night.      The    director   who.  had 
fooked  forward  to  40  per formancw  at 
•  the   most,   made   his    fortune.  Jf\ 
'Fine  de  Mme.  Angot"  was  played  con - 
Hi  -ously  at  this  theatre  from  Feb. 
'"l   1878   to  April  8,  1874,  and  took  In  ; 
J  63'  400  francs.   The  authors'  rights, 
amounted  to  12  per  cent.  Lecocq 
There    were    many    revivals,  lecocq 
wrote  about  them:    "The  operetta  IS 
piayed  usually  in  a  deplorable  manner., 
so  that  the  public  may  well  be  dis-, 
Ousted.  All  the  tempi  are  changed  the' 

tCIn  1888  the  operetta  was  brought  out 
sumptuously  at  the  Eden  Theatre  with 
Ss  Granier  and  Judic.  There .  were  , 
105  performances  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  nearly  700,000  francs. 
1  At  the  revival  at  the  Galete  the §  oper- 
etta ran  continuously  from  Oct.  28  1898, 
till  April  16,  1899.  The  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Simon.  Girard  and  Kerlord 
Wnd   MW   Paul   Fugere,    Noel  and 

STheS'libretto  has  been  translated  into 
14  languages,  and  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
vival in  1898  it  was  said  that  the  oper- 
etta  had  been  performed  20,000  times 
outside  of  Paris;  that  every  note  in  the 
score  had  produced  for  the  theatre  50^ 
000  francs  and  for  the  authors  5000 
francs. 


opera  hourre  una  Operetta,  and  had  a 
remarkable  stage  ftistlnct.  an  uncommon 
facility  for  inventing  the  appropriate, 
inevitable  music  for  satirical,  humorous, 
sentimental  verse  and  for  this  or  that  I 
situation-  Offenbach  Is  secure  on  his 
throne  but  near  him  on  honorable  seats 
are  Lecocq,  Sullivan  and  Johann 
Strauss. 


"The  Merry  Wives   of  Windsor"  Is 
usually  staged  as  though  the  time  of 
the  action  were  spring  or  summer.  Os- 
car   Ashe   and    Miss   Lily  Brayton  in 
their  recent  revival  of  the  comedy  at| 
the  Garrlek,  London,  put  snow  on  the; 
ground.  In  the  street  and  foTest  scenes, 
had  blazing  fires  on  the  hearths  ln  the 
Interior    showed  Windsor  Castle  rising 
above  a  frozen  river,  and  dressed  the 
characters  as  for  cold  weather.  They 
decided  on  this  winter  setting  on  ac-j 
count  of  this  passage  from  the  comedy:  I 
There  Is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the 

!  fiome'tlnw'a.  keeper  here  In  Windsor  forest, 
'  both  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak.  with  great  ragg'd 
horns. 

Mr.  Asche  thinks  that  unless  It  isi 
winter  time,  there  is  no  point  to  the 
play.  But  the  legend  of  Heme  was  an 
old  one.  Page  answers  his  wife: 
Why  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  have 
been  fear  in  other  seasons.  There  are 
allusions  in  the  comedy  that  suggest 
spring  or  early  summer.  There  is  Evans 
with  Simple  in  the  field  near  Frogmore, 
and  he  sings  of  rivers  and  melodious 
birds  and  "peds  of  roses."  On  the  other 
hand  Page  meeting  him  speaks  of  "this 
raw,  'rheumatic  day."  In  another  scene 
Page  invites  his  friend  to  go  "a  birdtng 
together.  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the 
bush."  If  it  were  winter  with  many 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  would 
Evans  and  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Quickly 
and  William  have  had  so  much  easy  and 
gossiping  talk  in  the  street?  FalstafE 
was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  according 
to  his  own  account,  "and  cooled,  glowing 

hot  in  that  surge."  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  busk  basket  going  through 
the  ice.  If  the  season  was  winter,  would 
the  mock  fairies  have  danced  so  gayly 
round  Heme's  oak?  Dame  Quickly  as 
the  fairy  queen  asks  the  meadow  fairies 
'  to  sing: 

Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile  fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see.  ■ 
She  also  asks  the  fairies  to  use  flow- 
ers. Evans  says  that  their  lanterns 
shall  be  glow-worms.  But  at  the  veryi 
end  Mrs.  Page  says: 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  nre. 


There  are  other  operettas  founded  on 
the  legend.  "Madame  Angot  a  Constan- 1 
t'noplf/'  with  music  by  Valentin 
rWavre  1874);  "Madame  Angot  et  ses 
^molselles'-  (Paris,  1874).  but  they 
had  little  success.  1 
In  November,  1909.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
revived  "La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot  at 
the  Manhattan  Theatre.  It  was  in  Au- 
gust, 1873  at  Daly's  Broadway  Theatre, 
New  York,  that  Marie  Aimee  produced 
the  operetta  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States. 

Aimee  came  to  Boston  with  the  oper- 
etta April  13,  1874.  Mme.  Stani  was  the 
Mme    Lange,  and   Juteau,  Duschene, 
Desc'hamps  and  Duplan  were  in  the 
company.    Soon  afterward,  In  June  of 
that  vear.  The  piece  was  sung  ln  English 
by  Mrs.  Oates's  company.  C.  H.  Drew  was 
th«  Anee  Pitou;  W.  H.  Crane  played 
Pomponnet    Alice  Gates  was  remark- 
able in  opera  bouffe,  and  she  has  had 
no  successor  in  this  country.  Drew  was  I 
a  capital  Ange  Pitou,  and  who  will  ever 
forget  J.  H.  Jones  as  the  spy,  Louch- 
ard?    His    play    with   his  squeaking 
snuffbox  and  his  gag:  "And  once  again, 
remember-I  am  all  ears."  I  never  saw 
this  company  in  Boston,  and  Alice  Oates 
was  then  an  idol  of  the  undergradu- 
ates at  Yale;  it  seemed  then  that  there 
could  never  be  a  better  performance  of 
"La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot"  and  of  "Gi- 
rofle-Girofia."  No  doubt  Jones,  as  Louch- 
ard  gagged  too  much,  and  strayed  far 
from  the  French  model.    But  no  one  m 
later  representations  has  been  so  fun- 
ny, and  no  one,  not  even  Paola-Marle, 
i  equalled  Alice  Oates;  nor  was  Capoul 
]  superior  to  C.  H-  Drew,  who  long  out- 
1  lived  Mrs.  Oates. 

It  is  something  to  have  written  "La 


Fille  de  Mme.  Angot."  "G.rofle-Glrofla' 
and  "La  Petit  Due."  Lecocq  was  no 
doubt  a  better  musician  than  Offenba' 


The  annual  Shakespeare  festival  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon     will     last  three 
weeks    beginning    on    Easter  Monday, 
April  17      F.  R.  Benson  will  direct  the 
performances  for  the  23d  time.  The^ 
program    will    include    14    plays  ot 
Shakespeare;     four    Chester  mystery1 
plays  Sheridan's  "Critic"  and  Josephine 
Peabodv's  "Piper"  by  the  Benson  Com- 
pany   and    Irish    plays   performed  by 
the  National  Theatre  Society  from  the 
Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin.     Lewis  Waller 
will   take   the   part   of   Romeo.  Oscar 
Ashe  +hat  of  Othello,  Matheson  Lang 
that  of  Macbeth    Fred  Terry  that  of 
Benedick.   Other  players  are  thus  cast:| 
Madge  Titheradge,  Juliet;  Lily  Brayton, 
Desdemona;  Hutin  Brltton,  Lady  Mac- 
beth-   Julia    Neilson,    Beatrice;  Lena 
Ashwell,   R,osalind;   Sir  Herbert  Tree.  | 
Arthur    Bourchier,    Constance  Collier 
and  Violet  Vanbrugh  hope  to  take  part: 
in  the  festival.  t 

Caruso  has  signed  a  contract  for  three 
'performances  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  Vienna,  at  about  $3125  for  each 
oerformance.  Although  smoking  is 
strictly  forbidden  in  every  part  of  the 
house,  he  will  be  allowed  to  smoke  un- 
til the  curtain  rises. 

A  fireman  will  be  specially  detailed 
to  stand  hehind  him  to  throw  the  butt 
of  his  cigarette  into  a  basin  of  water,  j 
While  Caruso  is  on  the  stage  nobody' 
may  be  behind  the  scenes,  or  at  the 
side  who  is  not  engaged  there.  His 
doctor  prompter,  secretary,  impresario 
and  conductor  will  be  permitted  to  es- 
cort him  from  the  dressing  rooms  to  the 
stage  and  back  again.  And  why  should 
they  not  be  allowed  to  stand  by  lum 
when  he  is  singing  on  the  stage?  The 
last  time  Caruso  was  at  the  Vienna 
Opera  House  he  charged  only  about 
$2300  a  performance. 

"Red  'Ria,"  a  one-act  piece  by  Ger- 
trude and  Jack  Landa,  was  produced  in 
London  for  the  first  time  Feb.  22.  It 
had  been  produced  in  Manchester  by 
Miss  Horniman's  company.    'Ria  is  a 
hard-working    girl    who    supports  her 
foster-parents  in  their  wretched  East 
end  garret.    She  is  of  a  higher  grade 
than  them,  and  has  a  temper.  Speak- 
In"  her  mind  freely  and  vigorously  she 
I  loses  her  place,  and  "coming  home  to 
I  encounter  an  amiable  lady  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  orbit  of  her  'social  work,' 
flares  up  at  the  offer  of  patronage  and 
:  disc  harges  a  heart  full  of  gall.   This  is 
really  the  whole  play— a  torrent  of  ill- 
natured  impertinences,  blindly  express- 
ing the  bitterness  of  a  woman  who  feels 
'that  she  has  not  been  given  her  right 
'  place  in  the  world.    It  Is  an  excerpt 
I  from  life,   with  no  particular  unity 
about  It,  but  with  a  remarkably  1m- 
Ipressive  air  of  authenticity.  We  under, 
stand  the  girl,  her  history,  her  psychol- 
1  o~y  and  the  reactions  of  her  envlron- 
inent.  She  is  an  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  a  memo- 
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Miss  Max..     "l'->by  Mine,"  produced \ 
in  London  I     •         did  not  please  the 

Pall  Mil!  G:r/.''tle,  although  at  the  end 
of  the  performance  the  audience  called 
for  the  author,  who  did  not  appear.  'It 
appears  that  the  question  of  how  far 
one  can  enjoy  it  depends  on  <l>.*ow 
far  one  finds  matter  for  laughter  in  the 
exhibition  of  such  types  as  Mr.  Jinks 
(who  more  than  once  refers  to  babies 
with  disgust  as   little  red  worms'),  his 
l  wjte  •  •   •  ;  and  (2)  how  far  those 
who  find  it  rather  the  reverse  will  dis- 
cover compensation  ln  dialogue  which 
certainly   carries     the    story  briskly 
along    but   is  very  seldom  humorous 
and  still  more  rarely  witty.  Speaking 
for  ourselves,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  our  sense  of  humor  may  be 
defective.    However  that  may  be,  we 
certainly  found  'Baby  Mine'  only  indif- 
ferently and  intermittently  droll  *  •  • 
Where  the  humor'  of  'Baby  Mine'  was 
not  elementary,  it  struck  us  as  un- 
pleasant." 

Mme.  Emma  Calve  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  from  Honolulu  Feb.  24.  When 
she  was  asked  her  age  by  the  inspector 
she  suggested  20,  and  he,  looking  at 
her  '  carelessly,  wrote  41 — an  unjust 
steward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is 
47     She  stated  that  she  was  married. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  will  eing  at  the 
Paris  Opera  for  the.  first  time  in  June. 
There  will  be  four  performances,  two 
of  "Lucia"  and  two  of  "RUoletto,"  in 
Italian  and  with  an  Italian  company. 
"There  may  be  some,  difficulty  about 
this  as  only  the  French  language  is 
permitted  to  be  heard  in  this  state 
theatre,  but  I  fancy  that  It  can  be  ar- 
ranged." 

A  curious  experiment  was  recently 
I  tried  in  London.    Guests  were  invited 

to  hear  a  new  comic  opera,  "The  New 
Harem."  The  author  of  the  libretto, 
Oscar  Parker,  read  a  synopsis  of  the 
plot,  and  paused  at  intervals  to  permit 
a  company  of  singers  to  sing  the  songs 
and  choruses  composed  by  G.  D.  Rawle 
and  Cecil  Goodall.  The  dialogue  was 
not  read. 


The  London  critics  were  none  too  well 
pleased  with  Mr  Maugham's  new  com- 
edy, "Loaves  and  Fishes,"  produced  at 
the  Duke  of  York's,  Feb.  24.  The  Pall 
Mall 'Gazette  asks  whether  the  dramatist 
is  turning. out'  his  plays  too  fast  to  be 
able  to  get  the  proper  proportion  of  fresh 
thought  and  observation  into  them.  "On 
Is  his  hand  too  heavy  for  the  delicatej 
processes  of  satire?  Deadliest  thought  of 
all — Can  he,  by  any  chance,  be  living  so 
much  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  footlights 
that  he  is  losing  sight  of  real  life  alto- 
gether?" The  reviewer  accuses  Mti 
Maugham  of  "reminiscent"  dialogue  and 
ends  by  saying:  "'Loaves  and  Fishes' 
has  very  little  of  the  vital  strength  o£ 
'Smith.'  And  its  satire  Is  so  exaggerated 
that  it  defeats  "its  own  purpose,  and,  in- 
stead of  leaving  us  indignant  with  snob- 
bery, leaves  us  rather  admiring  its  child- 
like transparency."  -The  Times  prefers 
the  clergy  as  portrayed  by  Anthony 
Trollope.  "The  moment  you  begin  to  look 
Into  his  (Maugham's)  clerical  humbug, 
and  ask  yourself  whether  he  has  been 
well  and  truly  drawn — why,  then,  you 
think  it  time  to  go  back  to  Barchester." 
But  the  Times  thought  better  than  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  did  of  Mr.  Maugham's 
dialogue. 

A  correspondent  sends  to  The  Herald 
programs  of  concerts  in  which  Mme. 
Carolyn  (or  Carolina)  White  sang  in 
this  city  before  she  went  to  Europe;  a 
concert  of  Weldon  Hunt's  pupils.  June  1, 
1905  ;  a  concert  given  by  Miss  White  and 
Albert  E.  Barnes,  April  24,  1906  ;  a  con- 
cert given  by  Miss  White,  assisted  by 
Mr  Barnes.  April  8,  1907.  The  three 
concerts  were  In  Stelnert  Hall. 


Mr  Spanuth  editor  of  the  Signale, 
says  that  Strauss's  new  opera  is  neither 
a  new  "Figaro"  nor  a  new  "Falstaff, 
not  even  "a  new  Strauss."  "The  com- 
poser has  only  proved  that  he  can  flirt 
with  operetta." 

Anita  Rio,  well  known  here  as  an 
operetta  singer,  is  one  of  the  sopranos 
who  will  sing  at  the  CostanzU  Rome,  in 
the  course  of  the  National  Festival  of 
this  year  Caruso  and  Bond  are  among 
the  tenors  and  Amato  among  the  bari- 
tones. .     .  . 

There  are  to  be  30  orchestral  concerts 
for  the  Turin  exposition,  two  a  week. 
They  will  be  conducted  by  Debussy, 
Elgar  d'Indy.  Kajanus,  Mahler,  Mengel- 
berg  Manclnelli  Picrne.  Safonoff,  Sera- 
fin,  Steinbach  and  Toscanlni.  The  or- 
chestra will  number  140. 

Nikolai  von  Wllm  is  dead.  Born  in 
1S34  at  Riga  he  studied  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  was  opera  conductor  at 
Riga  and  in  'i860  went  at  Henselt's  rec- 
ommendation to  teach  the  piano  and 
theory  at  the  Nikolai  Institute  at  St. 
Petersburg  In  1875  he  was  made  emeri- 
tus and  moved  to  Dresden.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  WMesbaden,  where  he 
died.  He  composed  about  200  works, 
many  of  them  chamber  music. 

The  Sheffield  (Eng.)  Musical  Union, 
Dr.  Coward's  choir,  will  start  on  an 
extended  tour  March  17.  The  party, 
which  numbers  over  200,  will  visit 
"towns  in  Canada,  British  Columbia. 
•Cincinnati  and  Chicago  in  the  United 
'States,  various  centres  in  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Southern 
and  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and 
Cape  Colony.    The  music  to  be  per- 


lu  ••  ..Thti  Dream  ck  Gerontius"  ana 

^"and*  ^K^Tf^SM 
4"lden   Legend."    Berlins  Ta«g 
Verdi's   "Requiem."   Sir  Hubert  Par 
7yV  "Blesf   Pair    of    Sirens,"  and 
Beethoven-.  "Choral"  ■ymphony.  The 

a  so  help/  inducting  for  one  thin* 
his  own  cantata  "Pan.  There  win 
be  8°ven  over  230  concerts  between 
March  A  and  Sept.  0,  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  travelled  by  the  party 
will  run  to  over  30,000. 


I   -The  Tallyman,"  a  one-act  plaj  by 
t.,/«.  Parrv  was  produced  by  the  Man- 
,JhiStPr  repertory  Company  in  London 
I*3      ^  ts  a  study  of  a  foolish  but 
well  rneanlng  wife  of  an  engine  driver, 
who  wWhout  her  husband's  knowledge, 
into  debt  with  a  travelling  sales- 
S2S    The  husband  discovers  him  mak- 
mg improper  advances  to  his  wife  and 
throws   him  out  of  the  house.  Then 
Jw..  is  a  row  followed  by  a  recon- 
cmation     The   husband   tells   her  he 
h^l  lost  his  job  on  account  of  failing 
eyesight;  the  wife  answers  him  that  she 
will  be   loving  and  economical.  "The 
niece  is  too  long  and  too  theatrical,  and 
ft,  denouement  is  not  so  "happy"  as  the 
author  presumably  conceives  it  to  be, 
for  there  is  no  sign  that  there  wHl  be 
'any  money  for  the  wife  to  economize 

I  WThe  Morning  Telepraph  quotes  a  criti- 
cism from  a  southern  Oregonian  news- 
paper "The  amateur  entertainment 
gWen  at  Dobsoa's  Hall  last  night  was, 

'with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  rotten- 
list  thin',-  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this 

man's  town.    The  singing  of  was 

.something  awful.   Miss  is  the  vie- 

1  tim  of  politeness.  Her  friends  pretended 
to  enjoy  her  singing  in  private,  whereas 
thev  were  bored.  They  spurred  her  on 
to  make  herself  extremely  ridiculous 
last  night  and  did  her  great  harm  by 
not  giving  her  a  hint  of  the  truth.  The 

  sisters  played  a  duet  on  the  piano 

for  15  minutes  by  the  watch.  It  was 
simply  terrible,  but  the  audience  thought 
It  would  not  be  polite  not  to  applaud, 
and  In  doing  so  they  brought  on  a 
BeeOSd  attack,  which  lasted  10  minutes.  : 
The  sisters  were  probably  ruined  for' 
good  houseke friers  by  this  misapplied 
kindness  of  the  audience.  A  youth  who  i 
should  be  put  to  work  sang  one  of  those  j 
maudlin  popular  songs  about  Sadie  go-  I 
lng  away  from  home  because  her  father 
would  not  keep  her  supplied  with  street 
car  tickeu*.  He  loafs  around  with  the 
girls  too  much  and  he  never  will  amount 
to  much.  He  Is  a  lucky  young  manj  as 
he  had  the  good  fortune  of  selecting  his 
own  father,  who  is  a  rich  man." 

A  pianist  named  A.  Rlbo  played  at  a 
Colonne  con  en.  Paris.  Feb.  5.  a  Rap- 
sodlc  Espagnole.  by  Albeniz.  The  origi- 
nal score  for  piano  and  orchestra  was 
lost;  only  the  piano  part  has  been 
tound  The  instrumentation  of  the  ac- 
companiment was  then  made  by  Georges 

Ealoklreffs  overture  to  "King  Lear." 
•and  his  "Thamar."  ha\e  not  been 
played  In  Boston.  The  former  work 
was  played  early  last  month  at  a  La- 
lnuureux  concert,  and  Amadee  Boutarel 
wondered  why  the  composer,  who  has 
shown  himself  a  gorgeous  colorlst  in 
••Thamar."  should  in  his  other  works, 
be  a  "cold  imitator  of  the  great  clas- 
sics." He  found  BalaklrefPs  "Lear" 
pale  and  without  emphasis.  Mr.  Bou- 
tarel rapped  the  conductor  Che vil lard 
for  a  shabby  performance  of  th/»  Love 
Scene  form  Berlioa's  "Romeo  and  Ju- 

rtaymond  Roze,  who  was  connected 
L   with  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  sea- 
son  conducted  threo  of  his  own  com- 
positions at  a  Concert  Sechlarl  in  Paris. 
A  song,  "Je  t'errls."  and  an  "Ave  Ma- 
ria," sung  by  Mine.   I.ltvlnne.  and  a 
march  and    Bacchanale    for  Shake- 
|  speare's  "Antony  and  Cleopatra."  The 
'  compositions,  well  received  by  the  au- 
dience, were  praised  for  their  dramatic 

quality.  ,    ..      „  , 

Two  new  works,  "Prelude  d'un  Bal- 
h  I,"  by  Roger  Ducasse,  and  "Cortege," 
byTournler,  performed  recently  In  Par- 
i  at  a  Concert  Hasselinans.  made  little 
Impression. 

Ii  is  said  that  Gemma  Bellincionl  after 
slnglne  the  chler  romalo  part  In 
Strauss  s  "Rosenkavaliei "  in  Italy  will 
dwell  four  or  live  months  of  the  year 
In  Berlin  where  she  will  be  at  the  head 
of  a  school  of  Italian  singing.  Dur- 
ing the  other  months  she  will  sing  or 
rest  at  her  villa  in  Vlaregylo. 


et  Profane."  By  the  way,  the  Referee" 
alludes  familiarly  to  Debussy  as 
"Charles."  In  this  sacred  and  pro- 
fane dance.  "Miss  Allan,  mystically 
veiled  at  first  appears  bathed  in  deli- 
cate violet  limelight,  evidently  intended 
to  suggest  purity  and  devotion.  After 
a  group  of  beautifully  rendered  move- 
ments and  poses  indicative  of  religious 
fervor  and  rapt  adoration,  hey  presto; 
the  limes  suddenly  change  to  Blood  Red! 
Then  the  dancer,  by  sundry  sinuosities, 
nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles, 
seeks  to  appear  what  the  Wreck  in 
'The  Gay  Lord  Quex'  calls  'very  al- 
lurin'.  '  "  It  seems  that  Herman  Finck 
has  "most  skilfully  orchestrated  the 
Debussy  dance."  The  "Danses"  were 
written  by  Debussy  for  chromatic  harp 
and  an  orchestra  of  strings. 

Hans  Gregor,  who  is  now  director 
uf  the  Court  Opera  at  Vienna,  has 
suggested  to  the  directors  of  the  chief 
European  opera  houses  a  clause  in  all 
contracts  with  singers.  This  clause 
reads:  "Every  singer,  male  or  female, 
who  has  given  performances  for  more 
than  three  months  in  America  can  no 
longer  appear  on  any  great  European 
stage."  This  seems  shabby,  for  Mr. 
Gregor  married  an  American,  Delia 
Rogers,  a  dramatic  soprano. 

"George  Fleming"  whose  name  Is 
joined  to  that  of  Mr.  Mason  in  the 
authorship  of  "Green  Stockings"  is 
Miss  Constance  Fletcher,  an  E^ghsh 
novelist  and  dramatist,  born  at  Pari*-. 
In  1858. 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  two  concerts  this  week: 
MONDAY— Brighton  high  school,  8  P.  M.. 
William  Howard,  conductor.  Orchestral 
pieces:  Mendelssohn,  overture  to  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream":  Hauser.  Berceuse 
for  strings:  Donizetti,  selection  from  "Lu- 
cia"- Strube,  Valse.  Legato:  Moszkowski. 
Spanish  Dance  in  C  major.  Miss  Frances 
Moonev.  soprano,  will  sing  "List.  Twill  Be. 
Well  for  Thee,"  from  "Don  Giovanni, 
and  Zardo's  "Good  Night."  Haul  M.  Brown 
'cellist,  will  play  Casello's  Chanson  Napoll- 
taine.  Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 
THURSDAY— Ford  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Chamber 
concert  by  Mrs.  Olive  W.  Hilton,  violinist; 
Mrs.  Anna  H.  Hunttlng.  'cellist:  Miss  Mary 
H.  Shecrty,  pianist;  assist.'. I  by  Miss  Helen 
C  Dlvver.  soprano.  Trio  in  B  minor,  Ma- 
zurka and  Rondo.  Relsslger:  songs.  Wag- 
ner "Dreams":  Schuett.  "What  I  Love  Is 
Mine  Forever";  Clutsam.  My  its.  Plaho. 
Liszt  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.  14;  Trio 
In  B  flat  major.  Allegro.  Dvorak;  violin 
solo,  Romance  and  Gavotte,  from  "Mlg- 
non."  Sarasate.  .Songs:  Tostl.  Serenade. 
Neldllnger.  Memories;  Wilson.  Pastoral. 
Trio  in  D  minor,  Arensky. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
SUNDAY— Symphonv  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  In  aid 
of  Its  pension  fund.    Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor. 
Mr  Constantino  lenor.  of  the  Boston  Opera 
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llsh    Max  Helnrlch    will    uccompany  and 
give  a  short  Introductory  talk  on  Schubert 
and  this  cycle.    See  special  notice, 
chlckerlng  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.   Concert  by 
i    Anton  Wttek.  violinist,  and  Vers  Wltek. 

pianist.   See  special  notice. 
THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall    .",  P.  M.    Sone  re 
'    cltal  by  Bdmond   Clement,   tenor,  of  the 
Opera  Comlqne,   Metropolitan  and  Boston 
Opera  Houses.   See  special  notice. 
FRIDAY — Symphonv  Hall.  2:30  P.  M  ttth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Flodlcr,  conductor.   Sec  spe- 

SATURDAY-8ymphony  Hall.  8  P.  M..  10th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Itu SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

|y|  p  -.7  _  ~     mitt  lr>*«tlll 


Constantino  and  'Cecilia  Chorus 
Win  Hearty  Applause. 


At  Barl.  Italy,  the  audience  did  not 
.like  a  performance  of  "Aida."  It  made 
'  a  violent  demonstration  against  the 
conductor.  Tosl-Orsini.  Tho  second 
conductor  who  took  ills  place  to  conduct 
'the  second  act  did  not  win  favor.  A 
| fight  followed  In  which  spectators,  or- 
Icheslra  and  chorus  were  involved  and 
I  finally  the  police  emptied  the  theatre. 
I  It  is  rumored  that  Richard  Strauss'.- 
Inext  work  will  bo  music  for  a  panto- 
mime by  Frederick  I'roska. 
J  Johann  Halvorsen  of  Chrlstlanla,  is 
IwTltln:,'  l lie  music  for  an  operetta  based 
Xfto  the  famous  discovery  of  the  north 
\  by  Dr.  Cook. 

lO  Maud  Allan,  again  In  London  and 
clng  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  is  de- 
bed    as    more   sylpli-llke   In  figure 
exnresaive  in  face.  Among  her  no.\ 


A  program  of  music  that  was  not 
only  of  the  highest  quality,  but  wai 
also  distinctly  popular  In  Its  appeal, 
the  presence  of  Florencio  Constantino 
of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  as  solo- 
ist and  the  assistance  of  the  male  cho- 
rus of  the  Cecilia  Society  combined  last 
night  to  make  the  Symphony  pension 
fund  concert  In  Symphony  Hall  an  oc- 
casion that  was  notable  even  in  a  long 
series  of  famous  concerts. 

The  hall  was  tilled  to  its  limits  with 
on  audience  that  plainly  expected  to  be 
pleased.  That  it  was  not  a  whit  dis- 
appointed was  evidenced  by  the  liberal 
and  hearty  applause  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Fiedler,  the  Symphony  players  and  Mr. 
Constantino.  The  genial  opera  tenor 
was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  and  had 
his  best  singing  voice  with  him.  He 
evidently  came  with  the  Intention  of 
giving  his  hearers  the  utmost  pleasure 
he  could,  and  he  succeeded. 

Mis  first  selection  was  the  aria,  "Ciclo 
e  Mare"  from  "La  Gioconda,''  and  in 
response  to  vigorous  plaudits  he  sang 
another  song.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
program  he  sang  an  aria  from  "The 
Clrl  of  the  Golden  West,"  and  after  it 
generously  responded  twice  to  clamorous 
recalls. 

The  chorus  rrom  the  Cecilia  Soolety 
took  part  In  the  last  number  of  the 
■.  veiling,  joining  with  the  orchestra  in  a 
production  of  Johann  Strauss's  "The 
Tvautlful  Blue  Danube"  that  will  bo 
long  remembered  by  those  who  heard  it. 

The  purely  orchestral  numbers  were 
received  with  almost  as  much  enthusi- 
asm as  were  those  In  which  the  soloist 
uiul  the  chorus  appeared.  They  were, 
l.t^zt's  Symphonic  Poem,  "Les  Pre- 
l.idcs";  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  over- 
ture;- Tschalkowsky's  suite  for  full  or- 
chestra, "Nutcracker  ";  Nieolai's  over- 
tuie  to  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Converse's 
'Sacrifice."  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted; 

r-hnnlta  ,  Miss  Nielsen 

Berna? ....  .  ..  .  .  .  . .  .Mr.  Constantino 

Burton               Mr.  Blan char t 

n..-.,,  ,  Mme  Claessens 

Pablo   Mr.  Stroesco  ; 

Maerdaie'na   Miss  B.  Fisher 

MaflannT.  Miss  G.  Fisher 

Senora  Anaya  ",Miss,?trf^ 

gypsy  Girl  -.Miss  Roberts 

Padre  Gabriel  Mt.  Gantvoort 

Corp.  Flynn  Mr.  yniite 

Little  Jack  Mr.  Gantvoort 

I  First  Soldier  Mr.  Buddy 

|s>econd  Soldier  Mr.  Letol 

I  An  audience  of  good  size  was  inter- 
'  ested  last  night  in  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Converse's  opera.  Miss  Bernice  Fisher 
was  warmly  applauded  in  her  singing 
of  the  sprightly  air  In  the  second  act, 
and  there  were  curtain  calls  for  the 
conductor. 

The  performance  of  this  opera  may; 
well  lead  to  public  discussion  of  the  prac- 
ticability and  the  advisability  of  sing 
ing  operas  in  English  in  American  opera 
houses.  There  has  been  someejpJsJk  of 
late,  chiefly  in  New  York,  urmm  sin 
ers  native  and 'foreign,  to^he  effect 
that  In  this  country  all  operas  should 
be  sung  in  English.  It  Is  said  that  in 
German  theatres  operatic  performances 
are  In  German;  in  French  cities,  th 
French;  and  so  through  the  European 
countries;  therefore,  Americans  should 
hear  operas  only  in  English. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  sing- 
ers engaged  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
House  have  been  allowed  to  sing  In 
Italian  until  their  German  would  pass  I 
muster.  Famous  singers  as  guests 
have  been  permitted  to  sing  in  Italian 
In  many  German  cities.  Italian  com- 
panies have  crowded  theatres  In  Vien- 
na cities  of  Russia  and  In  Paris. 

There  are  two  serious  objections  to 
singing  operas  in   English.    The  first 
Is  this-  A  composer  writes  music  for  a 
text  In  a  language  with  which  he  is 
I  familiar.    He  writes  with  a  view  to 
rhetorical  as  well  as  musical  emphasis. 
He  consults  the  character  of  that  lan- 
guage. When  the  libretto  Is  translated 
'  the  music  In  99  Instances  out  of  100 
suffers  serious  Injury,  no  matter  how 
skilfully  the  translation  may  be  made. 
The  rhythm  often  halts,  the  rhetorical 
and  the  musical  emphasis  are  not  coin- 
cident   "Faust"  In  German  Is  not  the 
"Faust"  of  Gounod.  "Die  Melsterslnger" 
In  French  loses  Its  sturdlness  and  In- 
tensely German  flavor.  "Don  Giovanni" 
In  French  or  German  Is  heavy  anc 
lumbering.   Many  serious  operas  of  the 
French,   Italian  and  German  school.1 
have  been   sung  In  this  country  In 
English    by    capable   singers   In  tht 
course  of  the  last  50  years  and  the  re- 
'  suits  have  not  been  satisfactory.  An 
opera  should  be  sung  In  the  language 
for  which  the  music  was  composed. 

The  other  objection  may  be  urged 
against  any  opera  sung  In  English;  the 
singers,  when  they  are  foreigners,  are 
handicapped  by  their  efforts  to  sing  In 
a  language  which  they  do  not  perfectly 
understand;  they  cannot  sing  with  the 
same  dramatic  intelligence  or  the  same 
fervor.  The  great  majority  of  the 
American  singers  are  unintelligible 
when  they  sing  In  English,  either  In  op- 
era or  In  concert.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
Inquire  Into  the  causes  of  this;  perhaps 
the  singers  In  their  dally  life  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  speak  distinctly 
and  correctly:  perhaps  they  have  been 
laboriously  taught  a  certain  method  of 
tonal  emission,  and  the  thought  of  this 
method  Is  constant  and  hampering.  In 
a  French  or  German  opera  house,  an 
audience  demands  distinct  enunciation. 
The  hearers  wish  to  know  what  the 
people  on  the  stage  are  singing  about. 
American  audiences  have  not  been  so 
particular  In  this  respect. 

And  so  in  the  performance  of.  "The* 
Sacrifice"  Mr.  Blanchart,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Mme.  Claessens,  a  Belgian,  singing 
In  English  but  ever  mindful  of  diction, 
are  easily  understood  by  the  audience, 
while  in  "The  Pipe  of  Desire"  Mr 
Martin,  an  American,  might  as  well 
have  sung  in  Sanscrit;  In  "The  Sacri- 
fice" neither  of  the  Misses  Fisher  Is 
Intelligible,  and  even  Miss  Nielsen's 
words,  although  the  singer  has  had  the 
b'st  of  training,  namely.  In  operetta, 
do  not  always  in  sustained  song  have  a 
definite  meaning.  Mr.  Constantino,  a 
Spaniard,  sang  last  night  in  a  language : 
that  was  possibly  heard  near  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  but  Is  not  recognized  today. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  sings  in 
Italian,'  those  slightly  acquainted  with 
that  language,  which  surely  was  In- 
vented for  singers,  have  some  idea  of 
the  emotion  he,  is  expressing. 

Before  English  opera  can  he  estab- 
lished there  must  be  schools  for  libret- 
tists, 'it  is  as  difficult  to  write  a  good, 
dramatic  libretto  as  it  is  to  write  a  good 
play.  Our  best  playwrights,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  look  down  on  a  libretto. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  other  respects, 
'they "are  different  from  the  French.  The 


two'  UTeTTch  masters  of  WpeTella  riDret- 

tos.  Mellhac  and  Halevy,  were  Academi- 
cians. Is  there  one  of  our  "Academi- 
cians" that  could  write  a  libretto,  even 
if  he  would  condescend  to  attempt  the 
task?  For  a  composer,  without  knowl- 
edge or  experience  of  the  stage,  to  write 
a  libretti  Is  prejudicial  to  his  opera 
even  before  he  composes  the  music. 

There  must  be  the  dramatic  interest 
that  moves  swiftly  to  a  climax  or  rivets 
the  attention  by  contrasting  scenes,  ad- 
ventures, above  all  action.  A  "literary" 
man  of  talent  may  write  a  pretty  poem, 
or  a  play,  that  may  be  read  without 
yawning,  and  yet  utterly  fail  as  a 
dramatist  when  his  work  is  put  on  the 
stage.  English  opera  is  impossible  until 
there  be  a  race  of  skilled  librettists 
and  singers  skilled  In  singing  English. 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will 
be  "Tosca"  with  Mme.  Melis  and 
Messrs.  Constantino  and  Amato.  This 
will  be  the  last  performance  of  "Tosca  ' 
this  season. 

Owing  to  previous  engagements  en-, 
tered  into  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  it  has  been  impossiDle  to  ob- 
tain the  Russian  Dancers  for  the  Mon- 
Iday    night    subscription  performance. 
'They  have  been  secured  for  the  even- 
|in"  of  March  21,  on  which  occasion  the 
!  tickets  for  the  evening  of  March  20  will 
be  honored,  as  the  subscription  perform- 
ance has  been  transferred.    There  will 
be  no  performance  March  20. 


5E  PROBLEMS  SEEN 

^he  effect 

IN  "IDE  NIGGER" 

By  ST.  JOHN  PERRET. 
[Play    Viewed    from    a  Southerner's 
Standpoint.] 
SHUBERT  THEATRE— "The  Nigger," 
by  Edward  Sheldon.    Played  by  Guy 
Bates  Post  and  this  cast: 

Slmms  William  Cullington 

Jinny  „  Maud  Durond 

Clifton  Noyes  J.  M.  CoWille 

Georgians  Byrd  Florence  Rockwell 

Philip  Morrow   Guy  Bates  Post 

Purdy  T.  C.  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Itvrd  Julia  Hanchett 

Joe  White  Henry  Hull 

I  Jake  Willis  R.  C.  Forrest 

Barrlnpton  lack  Barnes 

Chief  TUton  D.  W.  Haynea 

iCcil.  Knapp  J.  "W.  Uregnry 

Senator  Long  Frank  Peters 

Eugenics  properly  furnish  the  scien- 
tist with  opportunities  for  experiment 
and  provide  the  psychologist  with  wide 
fields  for  speculation.  Seldom  has  the 
dramatist  elected  to  Investigate  the 
(problem.  His  reluctance  Is  not  the  re- 
sult of  his  failure  to  detect  in  the  sub- 
ject possibilities  for  strong  dramatic 
[presentation.  It  might  be  the  outcome 
of  his  realization  that  he  Is  neither  a! 
perfect  scientist  nor  a  perfect  psycholo- 
gist. And  this  modesty  does  not  neces- 
sarily Imply  lack  of  ability  to  exploit 
pome  themes  with  competency.  But  the 
serious-minded  dramatist  respects  his 
art  and  is  not  disposed  to  encase  in  a 
mould  of  perfect  technique  the  sub- 
fiance  of  a  problem  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar. 

Naturally,  the  writer  for  the  stage 
should  be,  after  a  fashion,— and  he  Is 
lexpected  to  be— a  psychologist  and,  oc- 
casionally, even  ef  scientist.  It  Is  reas- 
onable to  infer  from  experience  that 
jhe  usually  ventures  to  satisfy  the 
requirements.  But  only  In  the  ex- 
ceptional case  does  he  abandon 
those  fields  of  analysis  which  his  pre- 
decessors have  covered  before  him,  con- 
cerning which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
better  informed.  Thus,  the  modest 
third-rate  dramatist  never  hesitates  to 
develop  questions  of  money,  of  sex,  and 
of  the  marital  relations. 

But,  to  be  the  first  to  present  In  the 
world  of  the  drama  a  problem  of  eu- 
genics seldom,  if  ever,  essayed  in  dra- 
matic form,  is  to  be  an  Innovator;  and 
to  Innovate  Is  to  Invite  polemics.  In  ad- 
dition, when  the  question  is  one  of 
commanding  importance  and  difficult  to 
analyze,  the  problem  of  popularizing 
what  is  essentially  scientific  easily  taxes 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  dramatist. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion,  then, 
may  arise  concerning  the  conceptions 
of  Mr.  Sheldon  as  evidenced  In  "The 
Nigger,"  liberal  praise  should  be  given 
to  him  for  undertaking  such  an  Inves- 
tigation as  the  play  presents.  If,  In 
the  development  of  his  problem  he  had 
proceeded  purely  along  the  lines  of 
sociology,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  proceeded  in 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  his  creation 
would  have  merited  commendation  for 
the  Interest  it  arouses  in  its  discussion 
land  for  the  display  of  a  rigid  and  con- 
vincing technique. 

j  But.  as  It  is,  the  conflict— and  the  an- 
Idlence  is  compelled  to  observe  It— Is  not 
one  of  races,  but  between  the  Individ- 
ual and  the  race.  Even  before  the  chief 
[character  of  the  play  is  informed  of  his 
real  identity  one  strongly  feels  the 
force  of  that  c'onflict.  In  consequence, 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
racial  prejudices  clash  with  knowledge 
of  Identity  In  the  character  of  the 
"white  nigger"  the  impact  is  fearful. 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Sheldon  advances 
with  good  logic  In  the  development  of 
h«s  character  and  betrays  some  knowl- 
edge of  acturtl  conditions,  although  he, 
exaggerates  in  several  Instances.   But  I 
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rlbuted  by 
hantcal  rrt' 


oiiows.  on»  must  nrstj 
tor      the  exceptional! 
,  \g  not  a  moment  of  ■ 
nan  nt  the  sickening] 
so  much  as  Is  con-. 
Post  in  the  more  me- 
tlon  of  the  character. 
.  ..jret  and  Borrow  at  the 
uv  if  providence  \ 
'  »      inVsnUeable   sentlmentallsm   re- 1 
i      <clf  In  the  Individual  at  thisl 
t, ire 'and  strange  altruistic  motives 
i-.mcht  into  play-   Sparingly  mo- 
■    .   i  hv  the  hum  anlty  of  a  philan- 1 
Iv.itea     strangely  Introduced  In  the 
iST?  »c»  the  man  of  prejudice  enters 
third  aii.       _  whlch  nas  f0r  |,s 

?P^"ti!m"  the  reformation  of  his  race. 
,11  consideration  of  what  one  was  led 

o  believe  concerning  tho  character  and 
,  euVwonment.  the  solution  is  much 

oo  ut  Itarlan  to  satisfy  the  dramatic 
^ruth  which  should  be  the  truth  of 


vm.usn'rtrWtisiy  any  vaudeville  audl- 
tnce. 

Mile  Minn!  Amato  and  company  pre- 
sent a*  long  pantomime  act  that  is  ably 
presented.  The  dancing  of  Mile.  Amato 
and  M.  Cocla  Is  perfection,  but  at 
rines  throughout  the  action  ol  the 
plavlet  there  is  too  much  visible  effort 
in  the  attempt  to  force  the  meaning  of 
the  action  upon  the  audience. 

The  other  acts  are  Paul  LaCroix,  ec- 
centric Juggler;  the  Big  City  Four  and 
the  Alpine  troupe  of  Ave  tight  wire 
artists,  who  offer  a  new  feature  In  the 
I  snape  of  a  double  act  on  the  Bame  wire. 

GRAND  OPErThOUSE. 

I  Thomas  E.  Shea  Appears  In  "A  Sol- 
dier of  the  Cross."  y^C^. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE-Thomas  E. 
Shea  In  "A  Sollder  of  the  Cross.1 


RECITAL  BY  MR.  TOWNSEND. 

Interprets  a  Song  Cycle  by  Shubert 
at  Stelnert  Hal  I.  ^ 


1 1  I  ^ 


,he  rpst  Mr.   Sheldon  could  not 
u    »r  travelled  very  far  beyond  the  line 
ti    t   llvide*  temperamental  differences, 
if  not  political  beliefs,  nor  Into  any 
im  munity  which  Justly  prizes  the  bene- 
CT  of   the  teachings  of  eugenics,  to 
fc.innose  for  one  moment  that  mongrel- 
h«n  is  not  a  sufficient  bar  to  the  con- 
Cnmatton  of  licensed  affections.    I  s 
impossible  to  credit  the  belief  in  thio 
particular    Instance    that  familiarity 
S  J :  danger  lessens  its  terrors.  These 
mauers  are  not  even  discussed  In  the 
m-eVence    of  women    In  such  a  com- 
munity as  Mr.  Sheldon  ventures  to  pre- 
en-   and  should  the  act  be  contem- 
!  nTated  in  the  exceptional  and  perverted 
'Stance  the  law  Itself  intervenes 

Mr  Sheldon,  then,  deserves  credit  for 
demoting  a  serious  discussion.  He 
"ms  usually  at  presenting  the  raw 
lures  of  life  and  he  occasionally  suc- 
ceeds. But 'in  the  present  Instance 
when  all  has  been  said  and  approval 
has  been  expressed  for  his  creditable 
tednknie  there  comes  the  realization! 
feat  tnere  is  but  little  fish  and  blood 

•"■KS'  was  presented  by  the 
iNew  Theatre  Company  in  Boston  last 
spring      Generally,    the  performance 
!iast  evening  was  not  so  creditable  as 
wis   the   former   production.    To  the 
re  lit  of  Mr.  Post,  whose  characteriza- 
fion  was  in  many  respects  virile  and 
Exhaustive,  be  It  said  that  he  has  hap- 
'"v      abandoned      the  unwarranted 
awl  in  his  speech,  which  contributed 
mar  the  excellence  of  his  earlier  in- 

^nther'  members  of  the  cast  migh 
^fitablv  emulate  him  in  this  respectj 
ch  exaggeration  may  be  effective  iol 
wpoies  of  the  stage,  but  it  is  not; 
llustrative  of  any  real  sectional  peculi-' 
rltv  Miss  Kockwell  replaces  Miss  An- 
de  Russell,  who  created  the  role  of  the 


 Thomas  E.  Shea 

Martha.' : : : : :  Charlotte  Burkett. 

Mr>Shea  is  Justly  described  as  a  fa- 
vorite in  Boston.  Large  houses  greeted 
him  yesterday,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  aroused  had  the  true  ring.  A 
Soldier  of  the  Cross"  is  one  of  his  best 
pieces.  As  the  gladiator.  AJax,  he  has 
a  part  which  his  fine  physique  allows 
i  him  to  present  in  suitable  style.  He 
avoids  the  temptation  to  rant  which  the 
part  offers,  and  his  points  are  made  by 
auiet  but  none /the  less  effective,  meth- 
ods. He  was  very  fine  at  the  climaxes 
of  the  second  and  third  acts 

The  supporting  company  is  good. 
Miss  Pearl  Ford,  as  the  Christian  slave 
suggesting  the  character  in  "Quo  Va- 
dis "  was  interesting  and  attractive. 
Miss  Powell  was  a  wicked  hut  beautiful 
Princess  Astrulia.  Mr.  Tempest  did 
some  good  work  as  the  pretor,  and  Mr 
Luce  was  a  satisfactory  Prince  Eubel- 
lius. 

The  costumes  and  staging  were  beau- 
tiful and  elaborate.  The  earthquake  and 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  at  the  close  of  the 
piece  were  realistic. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights 
Mr.  Shea  will  appear  in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr  Hyde."    For  all  other  performances 
••A  Soldier  of  the  Cross"  will  be  re-| 
peated. 


Stephen  S    Townsend,  baritone,  gave 

a  recital  last  evening  in  Stelnert  Had. 
Mr.  Townsend  sang  Schubert  s  Sonir 
Cycle  "Die  Schone  Mullerln."  He  wM 
assisted  bv  Max  Helnrlch,  who  Preface* 
Mr  Townsend's  singing  with  a  shmt 
description  of  the  cycle,  and  he  *«o 
played  the  pianoforte  accompaniments. 
The  English  translations  of  the  poe-u 
were  hy  Mr.  Helnrlch. 

As  singer,  musician  and  accompanist. 
Max  Helnrlch  has  too  long  been  before 
America's  musical  public  to  need  many 
w.irds  here.  It  did  not  require  even  the 
poetic  vividness  of  his  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  cycle  or  the  artistry  of  his 
accompaniments  last  evening  to  recall 
to  most  of  those  present  his  Inimitable 
powers  of  Interpretation. 

The  songs  of  this  beautiful  cycle  are 
more  than  unexcelled  gems  of  classic 
song  form.   Apropos  of  folksong  discus- 
sions, they  form  a  little  folk-drama, 
and  are  much  more  expressive  of  the 
life  of  a  people  than  the  entoned  and 
harmonically  developed  grunts  emitted 
by  some.  Indian  when  about  to  tag  a 
bear.    Mr.  Townsend's  excellent  voice 
and  style  have  the  advantage  In  the 
assertive    rather    than    the  sensitive 
forms  of  expression.   Ho  lias  a  voice  of 
rich  and  beautiful  quality,  and  his  die 
lion  is  unusually  superior.    But  he  is  a 
Painter  of  strong  lights     Last  evening 
he  was  distinctly  at  his  best  to  tM 
songs  which  are  wholly  and  throughout 
the  dramatic  and  impassioned  ecstasy 
of   an   outburst    of    mood.     The  rich 
warmth  of  his  voice  had  a  ^eepmg 
authority    in     "Tmpa Hence  ^nATr" 
"The  Green   Ribbon."    "The  Hunter, 
•Jealousv  and  Pride"  and  "The  Od.ou. 
Color/'    The  changing  sensitive  reflec- 
tion of  "The  inquirer,"   "Pause  and 
••The  Favorite  Color"  were  not  so  con- 
vincing     Since    the    cycle    has  been 
a  m  ed  to  as  a  folk-drama,  it  might  be 
ai,    that  Mr.  Townsend's  characteriza- 
tions in  climax  were  exceptionally  effec- 
tive and  excellently  done,  while  he  did 
not  succeed   so  well  in  painting  the 
idyllic  atmosphere.  „„i  a-w- 

The  recital  was  one  of  unusual  enjoy- 
ment to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
euce, 


"FAIR  MAID  OFJHE  WEST."  j 

larvard  Delta  Upsilons  Revive  Hey- 
wood  Play.  I\  (  ^ 


••Bess  Bridges"  was  a  bonny,  buxom, 
qhe"7x£c£a~  good  Judgmentj  bountiful  and  not  infrequently  boy  is 
fnr  matter!  of  emphasis5  though"  tern?  belle  who  entertained  in  her  tavern  a, 
peramenfany  she  is  not  altogether  suitj  manner  o£  seamen  and  landmen  and 

b^ero^,"wl.endurf  enough^ 
tribulations  to  fill  Ave  acts  and  141 
scenes,  is  known  °rdlnan'f  i-,el 
csnelman  '13  Once  in  a  while  the  Spei 
nTan  stratum  of  sub-consciousness  as- 
serted  itself,  and  then  "Bess  spoke  m 
manly-wtse.'  But  to  the  mingled  aston- 


I  Company. 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE. 

Rare  Uniformity  In  High  Quality  of 
Acts  on  Bill. 


vaudeville  bill  which  Is  good  from 
opener  to  the  pictures  without  a 
act  as  a  sacrifice  for  a  big  head- 
sketch  is  rare,  but  the  bill  pre-  j  manly-wise    D^.'"t""„f  audience 
ed  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  I  ,shment  J^^WtJ"  ^  decideaij 
answers  that  description.  From 


^  time  the  curtain  rises  until  the  last 
if  a  nine-act  program  the  performance 
s  uniformly  good. 

While  it  Is  perhaps  unfair  to  attempt 
pick  out  a  feature  from  such  a  bill, 
applause  that  followed  the  acts  or 
iill  Archie,  Marion  Murray  and  com- 
ny,  and  Lillian  Shaw,  seemed  to  indl- 
e  that  they  were  the  popular  favor- 

of  the  evening. 
Ilss  Shaw  sang.  That  Is  all.  But 
.  ..en  Miss  Shaw  sings,  in  a  dialect  that 
9  Just  hers,  no  more  can  be  said.  En- 
ore  after  encore  attested  to  her  popu- 
arlty  and  the  newness  of  her  selections. 
To  hear  her  sing  "It  Can't  Be  Did"  and 
"Angelo"  is  a  treat  not  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

Marion  Murray  and  company  present- 
ed a  farce  entitled  "The  Prima  Donna's 
loneymoon."  By  the  time  Miss  Murray 
tnd  S.  K.  Walker  had  tried  to  pull  a 
>edspread  apart  and  had  warbled,  trilled 
and  carolled  to  the  accompaniment  of 
an  automatic  Indicator  that  directed  the 
prima  donna  to  spray  her  throat,  take 
lozenges  and  raw  eggs  at  critical  mo-' 
ments  In  love  scenes  and  quarrels,  the, 
audience  was  In  a  roar  of  laughter  that 
lasted  until  the  curtain  fell. 

Victor  Niblo,  with  three  talking  par 
rota,  brings  a  new  thing  before  th« 
footlights  in  the  way  of  animal  acts,  ii 
It  may  be  so  called.  The  three  birds 
talk,  as  do  many  other  parrots,  but  na 
other  parrots  can  be  relied  upon  to) 
follow  cues  unfailingly,  and  say  the 
right  things  at  the  right  time.  The  act 
ia  novel  and  refreshing. 

James  P.  Conlln,  who  with  Lillian 
Heelc  and  Eddie  Carr  offers  a  musical 
■>lt  of  nonsense,  does  things  with  a 
piano  that  the  maker  never  knew  he 
"nt  Into  the  Instrument.  He  plays  a 
ifferent  piece  with  each  hand  while 
landing  on  his  head,  which  should  be 


most  of  the  time  "Bess"  was  decidedly 
feminine,  and  in  severa    of  the  Km 
cult  tender  scenes  the  illusion  Ot 
femininity  was  almost  complete 

Heywood's  drama  is  concerned  with 
the  adventures  and  misadventure,,  of  a 
pretty  barmaid  whose  lover  was  f o^ced 
to  flee  from  England  because  of  a  duel. 
T^elievlns  her  lover  dead,  Bess  used  the 
for  une  whtch  he  had  bequeathed  her 
in  fitting  out  a  vessel  to  bring  his  body 
back  to  England.  Beset  by  Spanisn 
marauders,  Bess 

for  the  nonce,  conquered  a  Spanlsi  ship, 
found  herself  the  favorite  of  the  M-in„ 
o^Fez  remained  true  to  her  lover  and 
al  last  rediscovered  and  married  him. 

The  cast:  1GJ 
Spencer  w  Miner  121 

£arro1;:   j.  C.  Janney  '11 

Fawcett  Kenyon  '11 

C„pt.  Goodlack  fcW '12 

Jtoughman  U.  w.  n  ^   RandaU  '12 

Clem.......  k"b.  Whlttemore  '13 

First  captain.  «■  u'p"  H   Keays  '13 

Second  captain   •  j  -gjgarng  'U 

Mayor  of  Foy  w  c  Kogerson  '13i 

An  alderman   1  r>  4nedeker  1L. 

MulUsheg.  King  of  Fez. . .  .P^  «n edeker^  1^1 

Bashaw  Alcade  ^  ^  A„en  >n 

Bashaw  Joffer..  •1™      Keays  '13 

A  Spanish  captain...   V    j   Kelly  '12 

Italian  merchant  M.  bS?  '14 

". '.H.  G.  Knight  '13 
.  .K.  C  Benchley  13 


A 
An 

A  surgeon. . 
A  preacher 

First  drawer  ^-  ",7'KeYiv  '12 

Second  drawer  m%   Knlffh't  '13 

^ervant  G  S.  Peming  1G.  S 

Be^lridges: 't.  m  sfS :i. 

^Ji  D11- Whlttemore  '13. 

O.  F.  Plimpton  '14.  Keavs 

Moors— I.  Pool©   11,  ;P-  ».  Kea>s 

F.   Pllmpton_'14.   R-   M.  Allen  11 
Stearns  '13  — 


'13,  G. 
P.  J 


D.  J.  P-  Wingate  '14. 


POLESE  PORTRAYS 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE. 
60STON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  Puccini's 
"Tosca."   performed  for  the  last  tlm* 
this  season.   Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 


Florin  Tosni  • 

Marie  OBvarmlowil. 
Huron p  Hcarnln,  •  ■  ■ 
('esmre  Ansclottl. . 

11  Sagrextano  

RpoUrl  ta  

Siiarrone  

I'n  Ciuci'i  lore  

['11  PB#tiin; 


WITEK'S  SECOND  CONCERT. 

Remarkable  Performance  of  One  of 
Bach's  Unaccompanied  Sonatas. 
  r  £  , 

Anton  TVltek.  the  concert  master  of  I 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and  , 

r,  Witek  pianist,  gave  their  second 
concert  of  the  season  last  night  In 
rhl  kering  Hall.  The  program  was  as  | 
follows:     For    piano:     Bac  h-Taus,? 
Toccata    and    Fugue    in    D  minor 
Beethoven,  sonata  In  F  minor  e op  5 
(  \ppassionata).  For  violin:  Bach  so- 
nata  for  violin;  Alkan.  duo  for  piaffe 
and  violin  in  F  sharp  minor,  op.  21 
(first  time  in  Boston).  witelr 
(  LaSt  night's  playing  showed  Mr.WJtek 
in  his  capacity  as  virtuoso,  with  the 
ability    to    startle    and    amaze    to  a 
Greater  extent  than  has  any  other  sin- 
ge appearance  that  he  has  made  here 
fnls  season.    The  performance  of  on.  of 
Bach's  unaccompanied  sonatas  or  suites 
for  violin  is  at  best  a  strenuous  experi- 
ence for  performer  and  audience.  Phe 
sonata  Plaved  last  night  is  a  favorite 

were  effulgent  in  this  performance. 

Thli f  's  the  second  occasion  on  which 
Mr    and5  Mrs.  Wilck  have  played  as  a 
novefy  in  Boston  a  work  by  Alkan.  a 
an  of  large  output,  largely  neglected 

successful  playing.  In  the  first  move 
men i  Use-*  anime,  there  is  one  theme 
of  nolle '  build  and  powerful  develop- 
ment the  rather  episodic  material  as- 
sociated with  it  relieves  and  ornaments, 
it  is  a  pleasing  movement. 

The  second  portion  has  two  markings 
seemingly  contradictory.  "Slowly  and 
••Hell  "  Whatever  one  might  imagine 
hStt  to  he.  it  would  hardly  appear  to 
u  e  the  idea  of  being  slow.  How- 
ever  "this  proved  to  be  a  rather  epic  n- 
feino.  perhaps  such  as  «f^n. ™£\ 
Milton's  Satan  awoke  and  looked  after 
hi!,  long  fall.  There  are  some  themes  of 
a  quietly  emotional  P*»»>ven«s  but  on 
tl,e  whole  considerable  padding.  rh» 
finale  marked  "as  fast  as  possible  is 
vhacious  and  gay.  with  some  unusual 
and  striking  effects  of  sycopation. 

A   small   audience  gave  enthusiastic 
applaluse.  


 Mine.  Melln 

Mr.  V  mstuntlno  | 

  ...Mr.  Polr"*-^ 

  .Mr.  1'crlnl 

  .  Mr.  rav.'ccliia 

.....Mr.  im™<w 

.Mr.  pnldnl 
  .  .Mr.  I.ihM.v 

" " '      '.'.Mix*  «.  KlnllM 

1  ra««>r'r   1,1,0 

Mr.  Amato  had  been  engaged  to  taite 
the  part  of  Searpia.  The  announcement 
was  made  last  evening  that  his  wife 
bad  been  suddenly  taken  sick,  and  the 
1  physicians  had  "prohibited  him  from 
i  leaving  New  York."  Mr.  Amato  is  an 
unusually  good  singer.  Whether  he 
would  have  strongly  characterized  the 
part  of  Searpia  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Polese  was  substituted.   His  im- 
personation in  certain  respects  was 
not   conventional.    His    Searpia   was  j 
not  sinister  but  a  rather  joyous  per-  j 
son  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Httt« 
joke  he  played  on  Mario  and  Floria. 
He  found  pleasure  in  Florla's  jeal- 
ousv;  he  was  amused  by  her  anguish 
while  Mario  was  tortured;  he  broke 
out  into  loud  laughter  when  she  asked 
him  point  blank  how  much  money  he 
wanted  to  let  Mario  go  free.    He  ate 
with    relish    while    he    plotted.  He 
dpped  his  coffee  while  she  sang  her 
lamentation.    He  had  a  nice  taste  m 
wine    All  in  all  we  saw  an  ordinary 
being  instead  of  a  fiend  or  a  bugaboo 
Mr   Polese  sang  the  music  effectively 
and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  various 
situations.    Perhaps  he  was  a  little  too 
<h  minating  and  boisterous  in  the  church. 
He   roared   at    Florla  when    she  was 
ibout  to  destroy  the  portrait,  and  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  Irony  in  his  remon- 
strance:   "What!    In  the  church?"  He 
was  not  so  physically  demonstrative  In 
his"  attentions  to  her  in  the  second  act 
as  some  of  his  predecessors  have  been. 
He  was  not   in   extravagantly  undue 
haste  after  she  had  whispered  her  con- 
sent   This  Searpia  was  a  comparatively 
decent  fellow.    It  is  true  that  he  had  a 
;  way   of    torturing  persons  who  would 
not  betray  their  friends:  he  believed  In 
the  third  degree,  for  he  was  a  zealous 
chief   of  police,   and   Angelotti  was  a 
dangerous  man;  nor  was  Searpia  the 
first  to  obtain  information  through  a 
woman's  fear  or  love. 

Searpia  In  opera  is  a  different  being 
from  Searpia  in  Sardou's  melodrama. 
Searpia  in  the  play  does  not  bully  the| 
sacristan;  he  does  not  shout  his  com- 
mands; he  treats  his  fipies  respectfully 
and  they  do  not  shake  and  shiver  in 
'his  presence.  Xor  does  hv  think  to 
obtain  information  from  Mario  by  rais- 
in" his  voice.  He  is  subtle,  courteous, 
Wily  Perhaps  if  the  part  were  thus 
played  in  opera  it  would  be  compara- 
tively ineffective;  but  it  surely  might 
be  played  with  finesse.  Mr.  Benaud 
has  shown  that  thie  can  be  done.  Mr. 
Scotti  when  he  first  took  the  part,  was 
not  constantly  shouting,  and  his  Searpia 
was  a  man  of  marked  distinction. 

The  performance  gave  much  pleasure 
to  the  audience.  Mme.  Carmen  Melis 
acted  with  Italian  intensity  and  sang 
with  Italian  fervor.  Mr.  Constantino  was 
in  the  vein;  he  sang  with  more  than 
ordinary  breadth  of  style,  with  stirring 
dramatic  force;  and  acted  in  a  spirited 
manner.  He  has  seldom  been  seen  and 
heard  here  to  greater  advantage.  The 
minor  parts  were  well  taken,  as  before. 
The  finale  of  the  first  act  was  again 
spectacular  and  impressive.  If  only  the 
cannon  that  announced  the  escape  of 
the  prisoners  were  more  like  a  cannon! 
Mr.  Moranzoni  gave  a  passionate  read- 
ing of  the  score. 

GRAND  OPKRA  HOUSE — "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde."  in  three  acts.  Cast: 


Jcykll  and  Mr.  Hydo ...Thomas  E. .Shea 

r._    ,._,„„   Thomas  J.  lempe' 

R  h,hfi  mt«rVon  ...Benjamine  1-uco 

Ganrlel   L  t,?isrin.  .  .  .  "  .  J  .  vichotl 

Rev.   George  Johnson  .  .V\  .   Lee  £>cn°'» 

Sir  Darners  Carew  Jt"!rV'v  ■ 

Abraham  Poole.   Char  e.  \ b.  I.a„. 

injector  X"vc»rab  Geor  e  bioi 

Margaret  Careu  ..Pearl  For* 

Susan  ^?       —  ui7,',TJll 

WESTWARD  HO! 

It  is  said  that  the  Chicago  Operij 
Company  lost  in  Philadelphia  what 
it.  had  gained  in  Chicago  this  sea-j 
son,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Phila- 
delphians  have  long  had  the  repu-, 
tation  of  being  an  opera-loving  folltj 
and  Mr.  Armstrong  published  several 
years  ago  a  history  of  opera  in  their 
city.  The  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Company  therefore  talk  of  cutting; 
oat  Eastern  cities  in  future,  and 
making  trips  to  towns  west  of  Chi-j 
opgo  even  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  reply  might  he  made  by  loyal, 
Philadelphians  thut  the  Metropoliti 


.era  House  Company  has  done  a 
(rofltable  business  in  their  city  this 
-i>asp",  and  there  is  not  room  enough 
foyy^othcr  company,  however  good 
ipPw  bc-  Tpo  case  is  different  In 
f  #  York,  which  has  an  enormous 
floating  population.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  visit  that  city  to 
see  the  sights,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Is  one  of  them.  New- 
Yorkers  aro  more  reckless  In  expen- 
diture than  Philadelphlans  or  Bos- 
tonians.  Furthermore,  it  might  be 
said  that  opera  in  every  American 
city  is  at  present  largely  a  fashion- 
able entertainment,  and  the  opera 
house  in  which  the  performances  of 
the  Chicago  company  were  given  in 
Philadelphia  is  in  an  unfashionable 
district.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
with  regard  to  "social  standing"  in 
Philadelphia  where  a  dwelling  house 
is  situated,  and  a  theatre  is  handi- 
capped if  its  site  is  outside  the  sacred 
limits. 

The  experiment  of  giving  operas, 
especially  new  or  comparatively  un- 
known, in  cities  west  of  Chicago,  will 
undoubtedly  prove  successful.  Sing- 
ers, violinists  and  pianists  who  make 
tours  in  the  far  West  report  that  the 
audiences  are  uncommonly  apprecia- 
tive, and  at  the  same  time  discrim- 
inative. The  Kneisel  Quartet  when  it 
goes  West  is  asked  to  play  ultra- 
modern compositions.  The  lovers  of 
music  in  that  region  have  not  heard 
too  much.  They  bring  fresher  minds 
and  ears  into  the  concert  hall  or 
opera  house.  Already  there  are  per- 
manent orchestras  in  St.  Paul.  Min- 
neapolis. St.  Louis,  Seattle.  Their 
programs  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  performances  are  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent. There  is  also  an  orchestra 
at  Los  Angeles,  which  has  the  en- 
couragement of  the  inhabitants.  Nor 
are  Western  audiences  ashamed  to 
thaw  enthusiasm  when  they  are 
pleased  and  enthusiasm  naturally 
Ktimulates  the  singers  or  players  to 
do  their  best.  In  this  respect  Bos- 
tonlans  might  learn  from  the  WeFt- 
erners.  There  have  been  unusually 
brilliant  performances  this  season  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  that  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  audience  with 
only  polite  approbation 


/he  voice  itself;  although  it  ts'll^^ 
an  extraordinary  one.  Is  peculiarly  sym- 
pathetic  in  purely  lyrical  passages.  The 
hearer  is  convinced  that  the  nature  of 
the  man  is  revealed  in  the  voice.    In  j 
sturdy  declamation,  In  a  powerful  cli- 
max, the  upper  tones  are  somewhat  lack-  j 
ing  In  resonance,  yet  the  singer  knows 
how  to  make  these  tones  authoritative. 
Here  Is  an  Interpreter  who  establishes 
moods,  is  faithful  to  poet  and  composer, 
discloses  the  secret  of  a  song,  Impresses 
the  Idea  of  It,  and  leads  the  hearer  to  j 
believe  that  the  song  admits  of  only  - 
that  particular  Interpretation,   and  he! 
does  this  first  of  all  by  singing  in  a  i 
manner  that  the  great  Italian  teachers 
would  have  applauded;  by  singing,  not' 
by  hysterical  declamation,  which  often  I 
breaks  the  musical  line  and  the  rhythm;  | 
by  the  purest  singing,  not  by  "elocu-  j 
tion"  with  a  piano  accompaniment. 

The  dignity  and  grace  of  the  singer  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience  added  to 
the  rare  pleasure.  Mr.  De  Voto  was  a 
sympathetic  accompanist.  Certain  songs 
were  repeated  and  others  added  to  the 
program. 


PLAY  BY  DELTA  UPSILON. 


"Fair  Maid  of  West"  Given  by  Har- 
vard Chapter  in  Jordan  Hall. 


The  Harvard  chapter  of  Delta  Upsllon 
gave  a  performance  of  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  "Fair  Maid  of  the  West"  last : 
night  In  Jordan  Hall.  The  performance 
will  be  repeated  at  Players"  Hall.  West 
Newton,  tonight,  and  In  'The  Barn"  at  j 
Wellesley  on  Saturday  evening. 

When  Heywood's  play  was  produced 
at  Brattle  Hall.  Cambridge,  last  Mon-  - 
day.  The  Herald  gave  the  list  of  the' 
players  and  reviewed  their  performance. ' 
The  present  is  the  13th  annual  Eliza-' 
bethan  revival  by  this  society.  Begin- 
ning with  "The  Shoemaker's  Holiday," 
revived  in  1898.  13  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced In  all.  "Fortune  by  Land  and 
Sea,"  "The  Maid  in  the  Mill,"  "The 
Klcler  Brother,"  "Eastward  Ho,"  "The 
Alchemist,"  "The  Silent  Woman."  "The 
Wise  Woman  of  Hogadon,"  "The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  "Bartholomew 
Fair,"  "Al  Fooles"  and  "The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Edmond  Clement  gave  his  first  song 
recital  In  Boston  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall.    Alfred  de  Voto  was  th: 
accompanist.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:   Bamberg.  Partout  on  1'  amour  a 
passe  ;  Q.  Faure,  Les  Bcrceaux ;  Masse-  j 
net  Sonnet  Matlnel ;  Pessard,  Adieu  dre  ] 
Matin :    Bernard,    Ca    fait    peur    aux  j 
olseaux;  Grieg.  Je  t'alme;  Weckerlln, 
La     Batellore;     Massenet.     Rove  de 
"Manon" ;  Chadwlck.  Sweet  Wind  that 
Blows;  Campbell,  A  Violet  In  Her  Love, 
ly  Hair;  Coombs.  Her  Rose;  Debussy. 
Romance;    Weckerlln.    Bergere   Cgere ; 
Salnt-Saens,  La  Bas. 

Mr.  Clement  had  shown  here  In  opera 
that  he  was  a  lyric  tenor  of  the  first 
rank.  It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  audience  yesterday  In  Jordan  Ha'  l 
-was  large  and  enthusiastic.  The  pro- 
gram was  not  one  of  striking  character 
or  much  Inherent  interest.  The  songs 
by  Pessard  and  Bernard  are  pretty 
trifles,  but  the  others  by  French  com- 
posers wore  hardly  representative  of  the 
beat  French  school.  "La-Bas,"  by 
Salnt-Saens  Is  wholly  unworthy  of  him 
even  in  his  most  Indifforent  mood.  The 
art  of  the  singer  gave  the  poorest  sons 
a  certain  significance  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Clement  Is  an  answer  to  the  state, 
ment.  often  made,  that  the  art  of  sing- 
ing Is  lost  His  technic  Is  remarkable 
In  many  ways.  Few  of  the  sopranos 
famous  for  their  vocal  art  can  surpass 
him  In  his  ability  to  swell  and  diminish 
a  tone,  In  his  clean  and  precise,  attack. 
In  the  command  of  breath  that  Insures 
perfect  phrasing.  In  lightness  and  grace 
I  of  vocalization,  In  general  purity  of  ln- 
tnn.it,  m,  In  the  easo  with  which  he 
surmounts  technical  difficulties.  He  is 
a  skilful  and  tasteful  colorlst.  He 
varies  tonnl  quality  for  poetic  purposes. 

An  njior.i  singer  of  high  renown,  he  Is  j 
not  too  dramatic  on  the  concert  stage,  j 
nnd  he  Is  never  theatrical.  He  has  mas- ' 
tered  tli«  great  art  of  gaining  effects  by 
apparently  simple  means.  His  diction 
I*  delightful  by  reason  of  Its  unaffected 
I  clearness.  Its    rhetorical    emphasis,  Its 


Strauss's  Tone  Poem  "Mao- 
beth"  Is  Played  for  First 
Time  in  Boston. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  19th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  There  wia*  no  solo- 
ist. The  program  was  as  follows: 

Tone   poem    "Macbeth"  .R.  Stmuwi 

Suite  from  «ta»e  muslo  for  "Pelleae 

and  Mell»a«ule"  O.  Fa-urn 

Overture   to   "Sakuntala"  Ooldmarlc 

Symphony  In  C  minor.  No.  6  . . .  Boethoven 
Richard  Strauss's  "Macbeth"  was 
played  for  the  flrst  time  In  Boston.  It 
was  first  played  In  the  United  States 
at  Chicago  under  Theodore  Thomas's 
direction  in  1901,  and  there  was  an- 
other performance  in  Chicago  about 
five  years  ago.  The  tone  poem  has 
never  been  a  favorite  concert  piece, 
and  it  seldom  appears  on  a  European 
program,  There  are  some  who  say  that 
Strauss  himself  is  vexed  because  it  is 
not  appreciated.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  Composers,  like  poets,  novel- 
ists, and  parents,  are  not  always  sound 
and  discriminative  judges  of  their  own 
works. 

"Macbeth"  is  the  first  of  the  series  of 
tone  poems  by  Strauss.  It  was  com- 
posed before  "Don  Juan,"  although  It 
bears  a  later  opus  number,  and  at 
Munich,  in  1886-37.  when  Strauss  was 
an  assistant  conductor.  It  was  re- 
vised at  Weimar,  where  it  was  first 
performed,  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion. In  October,  1890.  He  had  been 
brought  up  In  a  rigorous  school,  and 
nourished  on  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Bee- 
j  thoven.  Later  ho  became  acquainted 
with  the  music  of  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Schumann  and  Brahms. 

It  was  through  Alexander  Rttter  that 
he  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  Berlioz, 
Liszt  and  Wagner,  and  he  dedicated  to 
Rltter  this  "Macbeth,"  which  Is  the 
flrst  of  his  peculiarly  characteristic 
works;  for  "Aus  Itallen,"  composed  in 
1888.  is  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new 
styles.  There,  are  some  who  find  in 
"Muobeth"  rather  than  in  "Don  Juan" 
the  Strauss  of  the  latest  compositions. 
I  cannot  agree  with  them.  "Don  Juan" 
is  more  brilliant  and  audacious;  more 
sensuous,  more  Imaginative  and  drama- 
tical^ emotional.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  so  on  account  of  the  subject.  It 
might  mors  Justly  be  said  that  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  treatment. 

Strauss  gives  no  "program"  to  his 
muslo;  but  he  writes  "Madbefh"  over 
his  first  and  chief  motive,  and  this 
quotation  from  Lady  Macbeth's  first 
soliloquy  le  published  In  the  score  as 
a  commentary  on  another  theme  which 
has  an  Important  part  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  composition: 


I       Hie  thee  hither.  *"!t 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valor  of  my  tong-ue 
All  that  Impedes  thee  from  the  solder  round 
WWch  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown't  -withal. 

But  the  professional  analyzers  have 
been  busy.  Dr.  Seidl  informs  us  that 
Strauss's  subject  Is  the  madness  of  re- 
lentless cruelty;  that  this  poetry  is 
"strong,  ruthless.  Incisive" ;  that  it  is 
"psychological"  music,  not  narrative. 
Mr.  Hermann  Teibler  has  gone  still  fur- 
ther; he  has  written  a  pamphlet  In  which 
the  reader  Is  told  what  every  page  of 
the  composition  "means";  thus,  a  cer- 
tain progression  of  quarter  notes  and 
leaps  for  strings,  clarinets  and  oboes 
represent  respectively  the  hero's  "heroic 
determination  and  his  cruelty";  a  mo- 
tive for  other  Instruments  is  "character- 
istic of  soul  torturing  conflict,"  etc.,  etc. 

Sunbeams  from  cucumbers;  and  the 
crop  of  cucumbers  grows  larger  each 
year! 

There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that 
suggests  the  three  witches,  the  ghost 
of  Banquo,  the  apparitions,  the  sleep- 
I  walking  soene.  There  is  no  music  that 
I  can  be  called  descriptive  or  pano- 
ramic. The  composer  evidently  in- 
tended to  portray  In  music  Macbeth's 
character  and  the  influence  of  his  wife 
over  him.  This  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred from  his  own  Indications. 

The  performance  yesterday  did  not 
allow  full  understanding  of  Jhe  music. 
There  were  passages  that  evidently 
needed  more  rehearsal,  as  In  the  march 
movement.  A  work  like  this  even  when 
it  is  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  demands  more  dill- 
gent  preparation.  Mr.  Fiedler's  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  exaggerating  the  pace 
of  any  allegro,  however  the  word  al- 
legro may  be  modified,  too  often 
brought  unsteadiness  and  confusion. 
Passages  that  'should  have  been  dear 
were  almost  smeared,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  musicakl  thought  was  not  re- 
spected. Mr.  FledJer,  like  Job's  horse, 
salth  among  the  trumpets,  "Ha,  ha." 
He  Is  inollned  to  go^.d  his  brass  to  mad- 
ness, and  Mr.  Kloepfel,  the  admirable 
first  trumpeter,  has  been  out  of  the 
orchestra  for  some  time  on  account  of 
sickness. 

Nevertheless,  tt  Is  doubtful  whether 
an  ideal  performance  would  lnduoe  the 
hearer  to  believe  in  the  inherent  great- 
ness of  the  work.  That  "Macbeth"  has 
been  neglected  by  conductors  is  not  in- 
explicable, for  as  a  whole  this  music  is 
sombre  without  great  significance,  and 
Its  coloring  Is  monochromatic.  The 
chief  themes  have  not  a  distinguished 
profile;  that  given  to  Lady  Macbeth, 
for  example,  is  singularly  Inexpressive. 
The  very  robustlousness  of  the  music— 
for  "Macbeth"  Is  robustious  rather 
than  robust— becomes  monotonous  and 
depressing.  Only  at  the  end,  tn  the 
final  measure,  the  funeral  speech,  do 
we  recognize  the  later  Strauss  is  his 
glory. 

The  performance  of  the  os\her 
works  gave  much  pleasure  to  the 
audience,  especially  that  of  Ge>rd- 
mark's  overture  and  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  symphony;  yet  to  joui  •• 
the  feature  of  the  concert  was  the* 
opportunity  of  hearing  again  the  ex- 
quisite muslo  of  Gabriel  Faure  to 
Maeterlinck's  tragedy,  for  Debussy  Is 
not  the  only  one  who  has  expressed 
the  strange  melancholy  with  which 
"Pelleas  and  Mellsande"  is  charged. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  on  March 
31  and  April  1  will  Include  Enesco's 
Suite  for  orchestra  (first  time  In  Bos- 
ton): Tschalkowsky's  violin  concerto 
(played  by  Miss  Kathleen  Parlow),  and 
Schumann's  symphony  in  D  minor. 

Miss  Carolina  White  will  sing  airs 
from  Catalani's  "La  Walla"  and  Boito's 
"Meftstofele"  at  the  concerts  of  April  7 
and  8. 

There  will  be  one  other  soloist  this 
season.  Mma.  Rider-Kersey,  soprano. 


REVIVAL  OF  "DON  PASQUALE" 


Large  Audience  Applauds  Opera  and 
Dances  of  Russian  Ballet. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Donizetti's 
"Don  Pasquale."    Mr.  Conti  conducted. 

Norlna  Hiss  Nielsen 

Brnesto  ,  Mr.  Sclaretti 

Don  Pasguale  Mr.  Tavecchla 

Hotter  MalatesUt  Mr.  Fornarl 

I'n  Notalo  Mr.  Stroesco 

A  very  large  audience  enjoyed  last 
evening  the  performance  of  Donizetti's 
opera.  Mr.  Tavecchla  played  the  part 
of  the  foolish  and  hoodwinked  old  man 
with  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  nor  did  he 
make  the  mistake  of  presenting  a 
wholly  ridiculous  character.  Don  Pas- 
quale was  vain  and  fatuous,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  importance  and  dignity. 
He  was  treated  outrageously,  and  in  his 
disillusionment  there  was  something  pa- 
thetic. Mr.  Tavecchla  sang  effectively. 
His  Impersonation  was  forcible  In  every 
way. 

Miss  Nielsen  sang  the  music  of 
Norina  with  the  appropriate  lightness 
and  fluency.  The  music  suits  her  voice, 
and  in  sustained  song  and  In  florid  pas- 
sages she  was  equally  successful.  She 
was  arch  In  the  scene  when  the  plot 
was  laid,  naive  when  feigning  to  be  the 
simple,  gutless  girl  afraid  of  men,  and 
amusingly  shrewish  when  the  contract 
had  been  signed.  Tho  program,  by  the 
way,  describes  Norlna  as  a  "young 
girl."  In  the  libretto  she  Is  young,  but 
a  widow. 

Mr.  Sclarcttl  as  Ernesto  has  a  light 


1  f> 

in  £.and  "  18  a"  aer°eable  one,  except 
in  the  upper  register,  when  it  has  »tt?e 
qual  ty  Mario  made  the  serenade  in 
the  last  act  the  feature  of  the  opera 

r^"^0  d°,,bt  men  womS. 
in    Boston    who    remember  Brlgnoll's 

I  ™v|shinS  volce  this  scene,  Mr.  For- 
?PRMWa™VOlU£Ie  as  the  malicious  Mala- 
twa'  T  chorus  of  servants  in  the 
third  act  was  sung  uncommonly  well. 

Mnrit     e„ 0pera  Mlss  Pavlowa,  Mr. 

■  Rn»f  n  t"f,  mem°ers  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  ballet  delighted  the  audiene 

j  ?fries  °f  ^nces,  solo  and  ensem-* 

nenr  £  W0Uld  now  be  almost  impertl- 
the the  grace  a**  analyize 
the  art  of  these  dancers.    They  have 

eve  twVhan  give  Pleasure  to  the 
bafl'pf  »L  S  .aroused  interest  in  the 
ballet  and  reminded  audiences  that  It 
can  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
,n!„"ts-  Having  seen  these  dancers, 
spectators  in  future  will  not  be  toler- 
ant of  awkward  and  labored  Indecency 
or  of  merely  acrobatic  dancing. 

the  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  "The 
Sacrifice ."  The  opera  tonight  will  be 
Debussy's  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  with 
Mme.  Savage  as  the  mother.  Miss  Pav- 

Ihantt  JtfnxM°PdUn  and  the  acting 
|  ballet  will  be  seen  at  both  performances! 

OLD  INSTRUMENTS  OF  MUSIC 


|  "Old  English  Instruments  of  Music: 
I  Their  History  and  Character."  By 
I  Francis  W.  Galpin.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
'  Clurg  &  Co. 

The  volume  is  an  Important  one,  in- 
teresting not  only  to  the  musician  but 
to  the  general  reader,  the  ethnologist, 
the  literary  man  who  wishes  to  intro- 
duce instruments  in  a  novel,  poem  or 
play,  without  the  risk  of  committing 
anachronisms,  and  to  the  illustrator, 
who  otherwise  might  fall  into  error, 
as  did  a  draughtsman  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Galpin,  who  in  a  leading  illustrated 
London  journal  "introduced  into  a  13th 
century  scene  a  20th  century  mandoline 
with  up-to-date  mechanism."  There  are 
handsome  illustrations  and  reproduc- 
tions of  mediaeval  miniatures.  These 
Illustrations  are  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  English  authors  and  English  ar- 
tists. There  is  a  full  index,  also  a  list 
of  books  of  reference. 

Mr.  Galpin,  realizing  the  extent  of  his 
BUbject,  restricted  his  labor  to  a  de- 
scription of  instruments  used  in  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  so  fas  as  they  belong  to  old 
English  life.  He  clVses  their  history 
about  the  end  of  the  IStli  century,  but 
his  investigations  into  the  origin  of  the 
instruments  take  him  into  remote  lands, 
as  is  seen  at  the  very  beginning,  when 
discussing  the  crot  or  crult  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  he  is  qbliged  to  travel  to 
the  Summerlan  plain  of  western  Asia. 
A  review  of  this  book  'in  detail  might 
be  turned  into  an  article  of  agreeable 
gossip,  for  there  is  not  a  chapter  with, 
out  allusions  to  welt  known  pasages  in 
plays  or  poems,  without  anecdotes  of 
historical  or  biographical  character. 

Where  did  the  Jew's  harp  come  from, 
and  whence  the  name?  The  Instrument, 
or  one  very  like  It  in  principle,  was 
known  in  New  Guinea,  and  is  depicted 
In  Chinese  books  of  the  12th  century. 
Is  the  name  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
"Jeudgtrompe,"  which  means  a  child's 
trumpet?  How  many  who  read  in  poems 
or  stories  of  past  years  references  to 
the  rebec,  know  whether  that  Instru- 
ment was  stringed  or  wind?  They 
might  be  confused  by  the  story  that 
when  Mary  Stuart  returned  to  Scotland 
from  France  she  was  serenaded  by 
"wretched  violins  and  little  rebecs." 
Yet  Hugh  Rebeck.  Simon  Catling  and 
James  Soundpost  i  n  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  received  their  nam*s 
from  the  strings  and  parts  of  an  in- 
strument which  were  then  familiar. 
Many  might  reasonably  believe  that  a 
trumpet  marine  was  a  wind  instrument 
for  use  at  sea,  whereas  it  was  a  long 
hollow  thing,  nearly  three  yards  high, 
with  one  thick  gut  string  played  on  with 
ta  long  bow.  A  trumpet  tone  was  pro- 
duced in  the  harmonies  after  a  curious 
bridge  was  added,  and  some  think  the 
alteration  was  due  to  a  famous  French 
trumpeter,  Marin  or  Mawrin,  or  the  in- 
strument was  named  in  his  honor.  Read- 
ers of  Pepys  Diary  have  been  bothered 
by  a  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  tuning  of  a  triangle.  The  triangle, 
as  known  to  us,  is  not  a  tunable  Instru- 
ment. The  music  lexicons  do  not  solve 
'  the  mystery,  nor  does  Mr.  Galpin.  He 
mentions  the  fact,  however,  that  a 
I  spinet  bought  by  Pepys  was  set  on  a 
j  "tryamgel"  or  three-legged  stand,  and 
spinets  were  usually  so  placed.  Is  It 
'  not  probable  that  a  spinet  of  this  de- 
scription was  sometimes  called  familiar- 
ly a  triangle?  "Pipe  and  taber"  is  a 
familiar  phrase,  but  who  would  at  once 
recognize  In  "naker"  the  kettle  drum? 
The  player  was  called  the  Nakerer,  and 
there  was  one  in  1304  named  in  the  list 
of  Edward  jt.'e  minstrels. 

Mr.  Galpin  regrets  that  there  is  no 
national  collection  in  England  to  be 
!  compared  with  that  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  In  New  York.  He 
says  nothing  of  the  famous  Stclnert 
collection  at  Yale  University.    It  is 


)0 


,  .  ..  ,*  ,°  "OOKa  quoted  as 
il  i»  Kastners  "l,es  Timbales.'' 
ampe  I  exhaustive  work.  "De  Cyrn- 
\Pterum,  is  Ignored.  We  regret 
a  Mr.  i.alpln  allowing  "clarionet" 
•larlnet.     Tho  word  •'clarinet"  has 

?K,  .  ■    h  ■'cla«"'on."  although 

lalpln  thinks  it  ha*. 


DELIGHI  AT  OPERA 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Converse's 

"?..i-riflce."  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

Oh  >nlia   Miss  Nielsen 

p    .^i   Mr.  Constantino 

Burton.'.".". .'.  31  r.    Blanchart , 

Tomasa'.*  Mme.  Claeasens 

PnMo  •  Mr.  Sftroesoo 

jrarllaiVna' '   Mis»  B.  Fisher 

M  irlunna   Miss  O.  Fisher 

Ben  >ro  Anaya  Miss  Berger 

rsVDJy  Qirj   Miss  Roberta 

P^ilre  Gabriel   Mr.  Oantvoort 

Corp  Tom  Flynn  Mr  Whlta 

Little  Jack   Mr.  Oantvoort 

First  soldier  Mt.  Huddy | 

Second  soldier  Mr.  Leto) 

An  audience  of  unusual  else  assembled 
yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  the  last 
performance  of  the  season  of  Mr.  Con- 
verse's opera  and  to  see  the  perennially 
•nohantlng  dances  of  Miss  Pavlowa  and 
Mr.  Mordkin  and  their  troupe,  which 
followed  the  opera. 

Miss  Nielsen  (rave  a  sympathetic  Im- 
personation of  Chonlta.  the  most  Inter- 
esting figure  in  the  story,  though  not 
so  definitely  characterized  In  libretto 
and  music  as  Is  Tomasa.  It  is  a  pity- 
that  much  of  the  singing  allotted  to 
Chonlta  would  always  be  lost,  because 
the  voice  part  frequently  lies  very  low 
for  a  soprano  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Instrumentation  is  thickest.  Mme. 
Claessens  made  it  felt  that  she  has 
thoroughly  entered  Into  the  part  of  the 
faithful  and  devoted  attendant. 

Mr.  Constantino  portrayed  effective- 
ly the  Mexican  lover,  and  in  the  last 
act  provoked  spontaneous  applause 
bv  his  singing  of  the  opening  air  of 
the  love  duet.  Elsewhere  his  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  the 
fact  that  his  music  is  not  particularly 
singable  hampered  him. 

Mr.  Blanchart  acted  with  dignity 
"the  rather  thankless  role  of  the 
American  who  is  forced  to  ask  before 
making  his  sacrifice.  "Why  has  this 
task  been  set  for  me?"  Poetic  justice; 
mig'.it  have  arranged  matters  so  that 
he  l  Ould  die  without  losing  his  honor. 
The  great  moment  of  the  opera.  Bur- 
ton's death,  would  be  more  potent 
could  he  in  some  way  throughout  the> 
action  have  enlisted  more  strongly 
than  he  does  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectator  The  truth  Is  that  his  prob- 
lem, to  accomplish  this,  would  require 
considerable  psychological  analysis 
and  development,  possible  in  a  novel, 
but  not  in  an  opera. 

The  admirable  setting  and  the  spl-. 
rlted  chorus  of  the  second  act,  with' 
the  pleasing  solo  by  Miss  Fisher,  all 
aroused  enthusiasm. 

The  Russian  ballet  gave  several  well 
contrasted  dances.  In  all  showing  the 
Inimitable  perfection  which  has  won 
them  their  so  justly  deserved  popu- 
larity. Though  MIsb  Pavlowa  is  aston- 
ishing in  her  more  conventional  dan- 
cing, the  feature  of  their  performance 
-esterday  was  undoubtedly  the  clos- 
ing dance,  done  by  Miss  Pavlowa  and 
Mr.  Mordkin  In  Greek  costume.  See- 
ing them,  It  is  easy  to  believe  In  the 
magic  and  worth  of  the  Greek  ideal. 
Daphnls  and  Chloe  live  again  and  the 
world  Is  young.  While  the  art  of  dan- 
cing can  remain  on  the  level  of  such 
performances  as  this,  there  is  no  need 
to  fear  for  Its  future  or  to  lament  Its 
decay. 

The  announcement  of  Debussy's 
"I/Enfant  Prodlgue,"  with  Mme.  Sav- 
age and  Messrs.  Lassalle  and  Blanch- 
art, together  with  a  series  of  dances 
by  the  Russians  drew  again  a  large 
audience  In  the  evening. 


The  Pan  Mall  Gazette  commenting  on  | 
the   riots    in    Parts    over    Bernstein's  | 
"Apres  Mo!"  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  j 
play  from  the  Comedle  Fxancalse  thinks  I 
it  rather  unnecessary   to  remind  the  j 
young  men  "who  have  lately  been  howl- 
ing and  fighting  under  the  honored  roof 
cf  the  first  theatre  In  Europe  that  if  the 
Jew  and  the  Jewess  were  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  history  of  French  art, 
particularly  the  wits  of  the  playhouse, 
the  record  would  be  a  good  deal  less 
distinguished  than  It  Is.   The  final  suo- 
cess  of  the   present  agitation  would 
mean  the  end  of  M.  Bernstein's  career 
at  a  dramatist.  It  has  been  a  remarkably 
successful  one  from  the  financial  and 
aeusatlonal  points  of  view.  His  has  been 
triumph  of  glare,  the  broad  brush, 
the  sledge  hammer.  His  contribu- 


tion to  what  is  called  the  Intellectual 
Theatre  has  been  vary  scant  Indeed,  but 
he  has  given  the  Paris  publto  more 
•thrills'  than  any  other  drnmatlet  of  his 
years.  That  they  should  now  pay  him 
back  with  revtllngs  and  riot  Is  a  cyn- 
ical comment  on  popular  gratitude;  nnd 
that  they  should  carry  out  such  a  course 
in  the  House  of  Mollere  is  a  scandal  as 
flaming  as  any  on  which  M.  Bernstein 
has  ever  called  down  his  well-timed 
'curtain.'  " 

Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  tlmo  In  Paris  March 
1  in  French  at  the  Theatre  Rejane.  (The 
first  performance  was  at  Moscow,  Sept. , 
80,  1908.)  The  delay  Is  attributed  to 
national  temperament.  Russia  has  a 
great  amount  of  folk  loro  and  England 
is  famous  for  nursery  rhymes,  fairy 1 
tales  and  Christmas  pantomimes;  but 
in  France  the  fairy  tale  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  literature.  Mme.  Geor- 
gette Lcblanc,  Maeterllnok's  wife,  de- 
signed the  dresses  for  the  performance 
in  Paris  and  took  the  part  of  Light,  and! 
the  artists  of  the  Artistic  Theatre  of 
Moscow  staged  the  pleoe.  The  remark- 
able forest  scene  was  omitted,  "because; 
the  Parisian  publlo  Is  more  sensitive] 
than  any  other,  and  such  a  scene  would 
hot  go  down  with  It."  Yet  the  Parlsl-I 
ans  were  applauding  shockers  In  other 
theatres  the  same  week.  The  scenery 
is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  more  finely 
and  delicately  carried  out  than  that  of 
the  Haymarket.  Tylo  Is  now  a  fierce 
shaggy  spaniel,  but  Tylette,  the  cat.  Is 
declamatory  rather  than  Insinuating 
and  wily.  '  . 

Prof  sylvanus  Thompson,  lecturing  m 
London  insisted  that  there  is  no  direct 
analogy  between  definite  colors  and 
sounds.  "The  seven  notes  of  the  scale 
and  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum 
can  have  no  conneotion,  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed.  The  similarity  In 
that  variation  in  both  1s  due  to  differ- 
ence in  vibration  rates  does  not  go  very 
far.  When  one  writes  of  color  as  ap- 
plied to  tone,  no  question  of  pitch  Is 
raised;  it  is  simply  quality.  Now  there 
are  some  people  who  have  very  decided 
physical  impressions  or  suggestions  of 
color  when  listening  to  music,  which 
possibly  are  partly  associative;  It  is 
difficult  however  to  believe  that  a  con- 
nection of  the  kind  can  ever  be  made 
to  have  any  practical  value.  It  would 
be  much  like  expecting  Beethoven's  C 
minor  symphony,  for  example,  to  mean 
the  same  thing  to  every  hearer." 

The  fact  that  Caruso  has  special  per- 
mission to  smoke  in  the  Vienna  Opera 
House  recalls  a  story  of  Mario's  visit  to 
Spain  as  told  by  his  daughter.  He  was 
a  famous  smoker  and  the  Spaniards 
sympathized  with  his  devotion  to  cigars, 
so  that  at  Barcelona  the  audience, 
begged  him  to  smoke  on  the  stage  when 
he  was  singing  as  Edgardo  or  Fernando. 
Will  the  sheriff  in  Puccini's  latest  opera 
he  allowed  to  emoke  In  the  Vienna 
Opera  House?  It  Is  not  easy  to  think  of  i 
htm  without  a  cigar,  but  even  he  does 
not  puff  in  the  card  scene. 

Sir  William  Gilbert  In  his  old  age 
takes  his  stand  with  the  shockers. 
His  sketoh  "The  Hooligan,"  produced 
at  the  Coliseum,  London,  Feb.  27. 
provided  "food  for  melancholy  re- 
flection rather  than  material  for  en- 
joyment." A  half-witted,  diseased 
vouth  Is  seen  in  a  cell.  He  is  about 
to  be  hanged  for  the  murder  of  his 
girl.  "In  abject  panic,  he  confesses 
his  crime  to  the  warders  who  are 
about  to  lead  him  to  the  scaffold, 
and  reveals.  In  speech  after  speech  of 
morbid  realism,  the  condition  of  what 
he  no  doubt  calls  his  'mind.'  On  the 
entry  of  the  governor  of  the  gaol  his 
fright  becomes  Insane  terror  shot 
through  with  the  spirit  of  murder; 
but  it  Is  a  reprieve  that  has  come 
to  him,  not  the  rope.  And  the  shock 
kills  him.  He  falls  dead.  The  only 
right  effect  of  such  a  picture  Is  a 
sense  of  shame  at  the  conditions  that 
can  throw  up  such  a  creature  as  this 
wretched  hooligan,  with  neither 
brains  nor  body,  and,  therefore,  with 
neither  morals  nor  Imagination. 
There  are  such  people.  Many  of  them 
come  into  the  glare  of  publicity  in 
the  police  reports;  the  majority  live 
and  die  known  only  to  their  equally 
Ignominious  associates;  and  Sir  "Will- 
iam Gilbert's  picture  of  one  of  them 
1s  a  hideous  piece  of  realism,  at  which 
the  thoughtful  spectator  must  shud- 
der. The  part  of  the  hooligan  is 
acted  by  James  Welch  with  terrible 
fidelity  to  the  type,  and  after  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  he  was  called  four 
times  and  cheered,  though  less  flat- 
tering sounds  were  heard  from  spec- 
tators who  had,  presumably,  been  re- 
duced to  anger  by  the  play  rather 
than  to  thoughtfulness."  " 


Mme.  Lydia  Yavorska  (Princess  Barla- 
tlnsky),  who  has  been  playing  In  Lon- 
don, 13  said  to  owe  more  to  personality 
than  to  art.  "She  has  a  mobile  face,  an 
enchanting  6mlle,  a  gracious  figure  and 
a  charming  voice.  She  can  wheedle  and 
coquet  quite  Irresistibly,  and  express 
acorn  and  anger  with  a  great  deal  of 
truth.  But,  granted  the  flexibility  of 
temperament  and  physique,  these  things 
are  not  difficult  of  accomplishment. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  con- 
fronted with  a  passage  which  demands 
not  only  temperament,  but  also  the 
finest  technic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
completest  self-control,  she  fails." 

Here  is  an  allusion  to  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann  that  should  please  the  inimitable 
ployer  of  Chopin,  student  of  philosophy 


and  lover  of  precious  stones,    il  ia  iroin 
William  Andrew  Mackenzie's  "Rowton 
House    Rhymes,"  and  the  particular! 
poem    is    entitled     "My  Friend— Mr. 
Spunge." 

Ho  hart  a  cough 

As  hollow  a«  his  hollow  heart: 

Tho  wheeze  was  Nature,  but  the  choke  was 

Art. 

He  said:  "I  knew  you  for  a  toff 
First  time  I  saw  you."  Playing  chess  we  were,  I 
And  I  was  Blackburno'a  master,  LaskcT's 
oqual, 

And  Lord  knows  all  what  else  tor  sequel. 

He  played  me  soft  aa  any  dulcimer; 
His  touch 

Was  much  ■ 

1/lko  Pachmann  *,  coaching  Chopin;  no  wild  | 

clutch, 

No  brutal  pound— ho  gentled  me. 
He  stirred  among  my  various  strings, 
A  zephyr  in  an  aspon  tree, 
That  moves  to  song  and  at  the  same  tlmo 
sings.  _____ 

There  are  Bostonlans  who  probably 
remember  the  Haymarket  in  New  York, 
the  old  dance  hall  that  was  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and 
Thirtieth  street.  It  has  been  sold  to  a 
firm  of  speculators  In  real  estate. 

The  Haymarket  was  built  by  a  Ger- 
man about  1860.  He  called  It  "Carl- 
berg's  Baths,"  and  It  was  known  as  a 
"natatorlum,"  and  it  was  in  fashion. 
William  McMahon  rented  the  place  in 
1872  and  fitted  it  up  so  that  It  looked 
llko  a  theatre,  except  there  was  a 
dancing  floor  In  place  of  the  parquet 
chairs.  There  was  excellent  dance  mu- 
sic and  the  stranger  in  town  found 
plenty  of  partners.  Swells  and  thieves 
touched  elbows.  Uncle  Amos  from 
Hockanum  Ferry  talked  amicably  with 
a  cracksman.  McMahon  made  a  lot  of 
money  until  he  lost  his  excise  license. 
Then,  he  wrote  on  the  front  door.  "Soft ' 

[Drinks  Did  It."   The  hall  was  vacant 
until,  as  Col.  Brown  puts  It:  "Mermaids 
of  papier  mache  took  the  place  of  self- 
possessed  young  women  with  yellow 
i  hair."    This  museum  had  little  draw- 
'  Ing  power.    The  place  was  afterward 
I  known  as  the  American  Nickelodeon. 
I  Opened  for  free  entertainments,  It  was 
soon  closed.   In  1897  It  was  reopened  as 
an  all-night  dance  hall,  and  called  the 
Newmarket,  and  again  the  Haymarket. 
Edward  B.  Corey  ran  It.   Thieves  were 
j  not  allowed  to  steal  and  women  were 
not  permitted  to  smoke.    The  stranger 
was  much  safer  than  when  McMahon 
i  ruled.    In  1903  Mr.  Corey,  the  son  of  a 
policeman,  retired  with  at  least  a  mlll- 
1  Ion.  He  bought  a  steam  yacht  and  made 
|  his  home  at  Rockaway.    In  his  desire 
|  to   "be  respectable"   he  became  rear 
!  commodore  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Yacht 
Club. 

And  does  any  one  remember  Robin- 
son Hall  in  New  York?  It  was  origi- 
nally a  private  residence  built  in  1840, 
No.  18  East  Sixteenth  street;  then  a 
clubhouse;  then  It  was  fitted  up  as  a 
ballroom,  and  as  Allemania  Hall  used 
for  entertainments.  Prof.  Rhodes  gave 
a  geological  exhibition  there  in  1868,  but 
Mr.  Robinson  gained  control  and  gave 
vaudeville  for  two  seasons.  There  were 
French  comedies,  a  marionette  show; 
readings  by  Owen  Marlowe;  Prof.  Crom- 
well with  his  stereoptlcon.  The  hall  was 
afterward  known  as  the  Parisian  Varie. 
ties,  the  New  York  Parisian  Varieties, 
the  Parisian  Varieties  again,  the  Crite- 
rion, the  Parisian  Vaudeville  and  the 
Sixteenth  Street  Theatre.  In  1877  the 
Apprentices'  Library  purchased  the 
property,  and  the  name  Mechanics'  Hall 
was  given  to  the  building.  Robinson 
Hall  was  made  notorious  by  can-can 
dancers.  It  was  up  one  flight,  as  I  re- 
member, and  a  fire  trap.  The  room  was 
plain,  and  the  audience  composed  chiefly 
of  men.  The  dancers  began  with  a 
decorous  minuet,  and  the  cavaliers  were 
women.  Little  by  little  the  dance  be- 
came livelier,  and  at  last  the  can-can 
was  danced  in  all  its  fury.  At  the  time 
the  show  was  considered  disreputable. 
I  doubt  If  it  would  attract  notice  today. 
The  more  objectionable  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment were  the  songs;  some  of 
them  were  stupid;  some  were  Indecent. 

A  lower  place  of  entertainment  in  the 
seventies  was  the  Thirty-fourth  Street 
Theatre.  There  was  no  dispute  con- 
cerning the  indecency  of  some  of  the 
little  plays  put  on  that  stage,  if  plays 
they  could  be  called.'  I  remember  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  sketch  that  showed 
Joshua  Whltcomb  in  embryonic  form 
called  out  protests.  It  was  Indescribably 
coarse.  The  audience  was  composed! 
chiefly  of  old  men  of  highly  respectable^ 
exterior,  a  lot  of  students  from  Newj 
Haven,  and  there  was  a  woman  heavily 
veiled  In  a  box.  The  police  put  an  end 
to  the  show  and  drove  out  the  specta- 
tors. 


Mlscha  Elman  does  not  Intend  to  play 
Elgar's  violin  concerto.  "I  And  it  rath- 
er long  and  uninspired.  There  is  too 
much  use  of  certain  themes  for  a  work 
which  takes  50  minutes  to  perform- 
too  much  repetition.".  He  told  a  report- 
er of  the  New  York  Times  that  he  does 
not  practise  In  the  summer.  "There! 
are  many  other  things  to  do.  I  never 
have  to  study  a  new  work  at  all.  I  am 
never  conscious  of  having  committed 
any  thing  to  memory.  I  never  try  to.  In 
fact  When  there  Is  a  new  concerto  to 
be  learned,  I  play  It  over  many  times 
with  my  accompanist.  After  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  I  aay,  'Now  I'll  try  it 
without  the  notes.'  And  usually  i  know 
it— not  always,  but  usually.  There  is 
no  conscious  mental  process  at  all;  Iti 
Just  comes  to  me." 

Mme.  Calve  laughed  In  New  York  and 
said  she  was  not  married  to  Mr.  Gasparri, 
but  in  San  Francisco,  on  Feb.  24,  she 


mt— j l  the  young  tenor  as  her  hus^l 
band.    "Wo  have  been  married  for  two 
yeara;  i  thought  everybody  knew  it." 
What  Is  It  all  to  the  Infinite? 

Miss  Loulso  Balthy,  a  vaudevlllo  star ! 
In  Europe,  Is  singularly  gifted,  accord- 
ing to  her  press  agent,  for  she  posses- 
ses "remarkable  originality,  manifest-' 
lng  Itself  In  burlesque  hits,  spontane- 
ous whimsicalities,  a  disquieting  per- 
versity, profound  melancholy  and  a 
dominating  personality."  Possibly  like' 
the  Irish  lady,  she  Is  also  bland,  pas- 
sionate and  deeply  religious. 

Richelieu  again  figures  on  the  stage—: 
this  time  In  a  short  play  at  the  Pa'.la-  | 
dlum,  London.  It  Is  based  on  Bulwer-I 
Lytton's  drama. 

Mme.  Zomah  is  a  tall  and  stately  i 
thought  reader.  She  dresses  as  an 1 
ancient  Egyptian  princess.  She  and  her1 
husband  do  not  exchange  a  word  In! 
public.  "Mr.  Zomah  even  turns  his! 
back  upon  his  wife,  so  that  she  can 
gather  nothing  from  the  expression  of 
his  face  or  the  movement  of  an  oyelld. 
Yet  in  every  Instance  yesterday  she  de- 
scribed with  perfect  correctness  the  ob- 
jects confided  to  her  husband.  Her  final 
effort  proved  a  veritable  tour  de  force. 
Two  gentlemen  In  the  auditorium  were 
given  a  pack  of  cards  and  invited  to 
play  a  game  of  nap.  The  two  hands 
having  been  dealt,  Mr.  Zomah  glanced 
casually  at  each,  and  thereupon  his 
wife,  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  In- 
structed the  card  holders  what  to  play, 
naming  the  suit  and  the  value  of  each 
card  with  unerring  accuracy." 

The  harem  skirt  won  by  Miss  Pre- 
vost  in  Bernstein's  "Apres  Mol"  was  a 
pair  of  pea-green  satin  trousers.  When 
she  stood  In  profile  or  front  face,  tho 
trousers  looked  like  an  awkwardly 
lumped  skirt.  When  she  turned  her 
baok,  the  gatherings  of  tho  trousers 
round  her  feet  and  the  loose  bulglness 
between  were  plainly  seen.  She  might 
have  been  a  green  zouave.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein Insisted  on  her  wearing  trousers 
to  show  how  modern  the  Duchesse  de 
Mirail  was,  but  she  wore  them  at 
dress  rehearsal  only,  for  Mr.  Clarette 
thought  one  exhibition  enough.  "While 
critics  were  discussing  them  in  tho  ves- 
tibule, a  breathless  youth  suddenly 
dashed  up,  monster  camera  In  hand.  A 
newspaper  to  which  the  news  of  Miss 
Prevost's  trousers  had  only  JuSt  been 
telephoned  had  sent  him  in  frantio  haste 
to  photograph  them." 


Two  new  Grand  Gulgnol  plays  In  Paris 
have  pleasant  stories.  Mr.  Caramon,  in 
one,  is  a  banker.  Is  seen  depressed  In  his 
counting  room.  Business  Is  not  good, 
he  tells  his  son,  since  Mrs.  Caramon 
went  off  with  her  lover.  The  aunt  and 
grandmother  suspect  foul  play— a  ridic- 
ulous suspicion,  but  to  satisfy  them  he 
has  sent  for  a  private  detectlvo.  The 
detective  takes  notes,  goes  to  the  door 
and  locks  It,  then  rushes  at  Mr.  Cara- 
mon and  lilts  him  with  a  sandbag.  The 
rest  of  the  story  Is  told  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Dally  Telegraph: 
"  'I  am  not  a  detective.  I  belong  to  the 
International  Black  Gang.  Hand  over 
the  money.'  M.  Caramon  brings  out 
bank  notes  from  his  pocket.  'Opon  the 
safe.'  M.  Caramon  won't.  'Open  the 
safe  or  you  arc  a  dead  man!'  M.  Cara- 
mon cowers,  and  says:  'Look  here,  do 
you  want  to  turn  a  dishonest  penny?  I 
want  a  man  for  a  pretty  bad  Job.'  The 
sham  detective  says  he  is  tho  man.  Will 
he  get  rid  of  a  certain  person?  Rather 
a  large  order.  Who  Is  the  person? 
"My  wife.'  Where  is  she?  "Her  dead 
body  is  in  that  safe.'  How  much  for  the 
job?  Twenty  thousand  francs."  Done. 
M.  Caramon  calls  the  manservant,  who 
has  got  a  trunk  ready,  as  he  is  sup-j 
posed  to  be  leaving  on  a  Journey  that' 
evening.  The  servant  brings  the  trunk1 
in  and  starts  off  again.  'Stop!  Your| 
master  Is  a  murderer!'  says  the  sham; 
detective,  'and  Jumps  upon  M.  Caramon. 
'What  are  you  doing?'  T  am  not  a 
sham  detective;  I  am  a  real  detective/ 
with  a  warrant  against  you,'  and  he 
handcuffs  M.  Caramon.  The  door  of  the' 
safe  opens,  and  a  picturesque  lay  figure! 
Is  seen  representing  the  murdered  Mme. 
Caramon's  dead  body.  During  the  piece, 
a  lady  in  the  audience  began  shrieking 
wildly,  and  had  to  be  led  out  in  hys- 
terics. The  manager  of  tho  Grand  Guig-' 
nol  rubbed  his  hands." 

Another  play  tells  of  a  $3000  surgical 
operation,  whloh  was  wholly,  unneces- 
sary, but  admirably  performed,  al- 
though the  patient  died.  The  famous 
surgeon  and  a  young  doctor,  who  gave 
great  hope  for  his  future,  shared  the 
fee.  The  scene  was  in  a  hospital,  and 
there  were  thrilling  surgical  prepara- 
tions and  patients  were  heard  yelling. 

A  more  cheerful  play  told  of  the 
Gannefonteln  gold  mines.  The  shares 
sell  like  hot  cakes.  Some  go  to  the 
public  for  $200  apiece;  brokers  obtain 
others  for  6  cents.  A  prospecting  en- 
gineer has  telegraphed,  "Rich  gold  reef 
discovered."  The  director  remarks, 
"Clever  young  chap,  that  engineer." 
"Scene  2— The  young  engineer  returns, 
and  is  congratulated  on  his  smartness. 
He  does  not  understand.  'That  cle/er 
wire  of  yours,  of  course.'  There  was 
nothing  clever  about  It;  he  only  tele- 
graphed facts.  'What!  Do  you  mean 
to  say  there  really  is  gold  In  the  mine? 
Idiot!  Dolt!  Blackguard!  I  have  sold 
all  the  shares!  Never  shall  such  an  ass 
be  my  son-in-law!'  The  director's 
daughter  Is  In  tears.  'Give  him  another 
trial,  papa.'  'Well,  he  will  have  an- 
other chance.  Go  out  to  South  Africa 
again  at  once,  have  the  mine  flooded, 
and   wire.     "Terrible   disaster,"  etc' 


oung  engineer  does  not  under- 
'Idiot,  don't  you  see?  The  shares 
drop  to  S  cents,  'ftnd  I  will  buy 
(:J  in  again,  and  you  will  have  the 
pumped  out,  and  they  will  go  up 
|o|"  |250(r?'     The  young  engineer  goes, 
Ing  at  last  fathomed  company  pro- 
ling.'* 
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e  Herald  spoke  last  week  of  Oscar 
k  {he's  production  of  "The  Merry  Wives 
Windsor"  with  a  wintry  setting.  The 
1  Mall  Gazette  commented  on  the  In- 
atlon  with  fine  Irony.    It  refers  to 
fact,  as  did  The  Herald  .  last  Sun- 
that  there  are  many  intimations  of 
rhdly  weather,   early  spring  or  mid- 
t  jtumn  In  the  play.    Dr.  Calus  refers 
the  heat;  the  Host  takes  the  Doctor 
the  duel  by  the  long  way  around 
cross  the  fields.    Then  the  reviewer 
dmits  that  the  "new  reading"  has  its 
nterest.  "For  one  thing  It  has  provided 
js  with  a  series  of  very  charming  win- 
ter pictures;  and,  as  we  poor  London- 
ers have  seen  no  real  snow  this  season, 
the  sight  of  a  ton  or  two  of  the  lmlta- 
'lon   article    lying   about   the  Garrlck 
tage  is  decidedly  cheerful.  Then,  again, 
Jr.  Asche  Is  able  to  remind  us  how 
ardy  a  race  were  our  Elizabethan  fore- 
athers.    With  all   this  snow  on  the 
round,  and  all  these  signs  of  sharp 
rid  prolonged  frost,  the  men  and  women 
f  the  play  stroll  and  sit  about  as  com. 
iirtably  as  we,   their  degenerate  de- 
bendants,  lounge  at  Ascot  on  a  fine  af- 
srnoon.   They  never  blow  their  Angers 
r  beat  their  hands  against  their  breasts 
k  we  should  If  we  had  to  discuss  busl- 
iess  in  front  of  the  Garter  Inn  In  such 
veather.    Before  Mistress  Ford  settles 
•own  to  the  enjoyment  of  Falataffs  let- 
ter she  brushes  away  the  snow  from  a 
jench  with  her  hand  (which,  by  the 
way,  apparently  remains  perfectly  dry 
'rom  the  operation,  for  we  did  not  see 
ler  wipe  It  afterwards),  and  takes  her 
teat    with  all  the  nonchalance  In  the 
vorld,  on  the  cold,  cold,  wood.  Mistress 
Julckly  stands  over  her  tub,  with  a 
vlndow  left  wide  open  behind  her  by  the 
leparted  FentonJ  and  never  thinks  of 
hutting  It  and  keeping  the  cold  out. 
knd.  In  the  last  act,  even  the  children 
rambolllng  round  Heme's  Oak,  In  sum- 
nery-looklng  costumes,   not  only  run 
ibout  In  the  snow,  but  sit  down  In  It, 
is  oomfortably  as  we  should  alt  on  the 
urf  of  a  village  green  to  watch  the 
:rlcket  on  a  July  afternoon.   A  hardy 
race.   Indeed,  these  men,    women  and 
children  of  'the  spacious  days.'  " 


Isidore  de  Lara's  opera  "Solea"  was 
reduced  at  Rouen,  Feb.  25.   Solea  a 
lypsy,   lands   In    the  party  of  Don 
'.Iruabombas  Bilbao  at  Rhodes,  when 
:  Is  besieged  by  the  Turks.    The  don 
as  no  money,  but  he  Is  proud  and 
Irave.    Solea  will  not  Join  the  gypsies 
)n»  begging  aad  they  bully  her,  but 
loncel,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  defends 
,ir,  and  tho   two  fall  In  love.  Al- 
ough  she  Is  a  heathen,  she  helps  In 
•  •  war  against  the  Turks.    She  fle- 
ets and  stabs  a  traitor,  and  drugs 
id  assists  In  killing  Don  Rlmabom- 
.»,  a  party  to  the  treachery.  She 
rves  as  gunner.    The  Turks  win  and 
)  lea  nnd  Lloncel  blow  up  the  pewder 
|  agazlne  to  live  together  In  heaven. 
V  beautiful  bengal  fire  explosion  and 
crash  of  shattered  bricks  to  clos* 
he  opera,  and  a  fine  crash  of  the  or- 
testra  as  well."   The  music  Is  said 
)  bo  effectively  theatrical.  "Don  Rl- 
jabombas,  both  In  the  story  and  In 
he  music,  Is  a  delightful  person.  He 
as  a  delightful  bombastic  motive  all 
o  himself,  and  Is  so  pleased  with  It 
hat  ho  repeats  It  a  little  too  of  on 
ut  we  forgive  him,  for  he  dies  ex- 
ulsllely  to  the  sound  of  his  old  bom- 
astlc  tune,  now  a  halting  tune  that 
los  away  with  him  In  a  sigh.  He 
ad  previously  drunk  too  much  wine 
pd    hiccoughed    his    tune,    and  that 
■  I  (so  was  real  music  for  the  theatre  in 
IF  rue  orera  buff  a  style"    De  Lara  wrote 
io  libretto   and  Jean  Rlchepln  re- 
I  sea  It  " 

I 'An  opera  has  been  based  by  E.  F. 
Itenson  on  Charles  Klngsley's  novel. 
'Westward  Hoi"  and  Napier  Miles  has 
romposed  the  music. 

"The  House  of  Temporley" — based 
pn  Conan  Doyle's  "Rodney  Stone,"  has 
peon  turned  Into  French  and  will  bo, 
performed  next  fall  In  Paris,  prob-' 
ably  at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
"The  peculiar  lingo  of  tho  early  19th 
century  Is  well  rendered  In  tho  idiom, 
and  for  the  prize-fight  sceno  a  notel 
French  professor  of  the  'noble  art' 
will  be  engaged." 

Arthur  Fougln's  "Ltfe  of  Marie 
Mnllbran,"  has  Just  been  published  by 
Plon  In  Paris. 

When  "As  Ton  Lllco  It"  was  revived 
at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  In  1S8S  the 
allusion  to  "The  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs"  was  taken  to  signify  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  all  the  scenes  of  the 
forest  were  harmonies  of  sold  and  rus- 
set brown.  "As  a  setting  to  the  high 
spirits  of  Hosallnd  and  the  romance  of 
Orlando,  they  were  about  as  depresslng- 
ly  Incongruous  as  any  that  can  be  con- 
ceive! "  When  "Hamlet"  was  produced 
at  the  Lyceum.  London,  two  years  ago, 
the  castlo  plutform  was  pictured  deep  In 
■now,  simply  on  account  of  tho  allu- 
sion to  a  "nipping  und  an  eager  air." 
Yet  the  dawn  broke  soon  after  1  A.  M. 
an  )  tho  ghost  up  to  his  anklos  In  snow, 
caught  sight  of  the  glowworm  foretell- 
ing tho  near  matin. 

Mr  von  Jagow  the  president  of  the 
Berlin  police.  In  the  exercise  of  his  duty 
as  stage  censor,  roa<1n  the  acquaintance 
jit  Tllla  Dutfeux,  a  star  of  tho  Deutsche: 


Th'ea tr«.  DTscbverin g  on  reflection  upon 
the  pleasures  of  her  conversation  that 
his  knowledge  of  stage  circles  was  really 
very  Incomplete,  he  begged  permission 
to  call  upon  her  next  day,  and  asked 
her  to  address  her  reply  to  the  presi- 
dency, but  to  mark  It  private.  Her 
husband,  the  publisher,  Paul  Casslerer, 
Intervened.  He  wrote  an  angry  letter  and 
the  president  sent  an  officer  to  vindicate 
his  Intentions.  The  husband  declared 
himself  satisfied.  But  Casslerer  Is  the 
publisher  of  "Pan,"  an  Issue  of  which 
was  lately  Impounded  by  Von  Jagow 
himself  as  containing  "Indecorous"  mat- 
ter. The  Tilla  Durieux  dossier  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  this  Journal's  editor  who 
declared  his  Intention  of  publishing  It 
at  once. 

Rlcardo  Martin,  the  tenor,  longs  to 
give  up  singing  in  opera  that  he  might 
enjoy  a  "peaceful  occupation  like  the 
art  of  composition,"  which,  he  says,  he 
likes  better  than  anything  else  on  earth." 
Mr.  Martin  studied  composition  with 
Edward  MacDowell,  and  published  some 
songs  signed  Hugh  Whitfield  Martin. 
One  of  them,  "Bonjour,  Suzon,''  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  Is  dedicated  to  his  "dear 
teacher,  Sbrlglla."  There  are  many 
composers;  good  tenors  are  scarce. 

Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome"  was  played  In 
London  by  a  new  society,  the  New  Play- 
ers, Feb.  27.  "The  actors  and  actresses 
emphasized  every  word  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, and  were  so  extraordinarily  delib- 
erate of  speech,  that  the  pretentiousness 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  dialogue  became 
more  manife<rL  than  ever,  and  we  could 
almost  have  shrieked  aloud  for  the  bore- 
dom of  It  all.  Miss  Adelina  Bourne  was 
the  Salome,  and  in  a  series  of  interest- 
ing attitudes  gazed  at  the  audience,  or 
tie-,  limelight,  while  Herod  tho  Tetrarch, 

who  was  sitting  behind  her,  made  baf- 
fling remarks  on  her  pallor.  Her  dance 
struck  us  as  flat,  but  we  found  a  deli- 
cious Joy  In  contemplating  Herold's 
smile  of  fatuous  rapture  as  he  followed 
Its  somewhat  elementary  undulations. 
Herod  himself  was  impersonated  with 
enormous  emphasis  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Grlmwood.  Perhaps  the  afflicted  ruler's 
lunacy  would  have  moved  us  more  had 
It  been  a  little  less  noisy.  As  It  was.  it 
only  set  us  Blghlng  for  the  holy  peace  of 
Ludgate  Hill  on  a  busy  noon." 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK, 

SUNDAY — Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M. 
Second  and  last  operatic  concert.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Song 
recital  by  Charles  Bennett,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
White,  accompanist.  Handel,  "Be  Com- 
forted" and  "The  Lord  Worketh  Wonders," 
from  "Judas  Maccabeus";  Mozart,  "Non 
piu  antral";  Brahma,  "Wie  melodlen  lieht 
e*  mlr,"  "Verrath":  Hermann,  "Der  nlte 
Herr";  Straus*.  "Heimllche  Auffordemng" ; 
Somervliie.  cycle  of  song*  from  Tennyson's 
"Maud  ":  Harty,  "The  Blue  Hills  of  An- 
trim"; M.  V.  White.  King  Charles:  Foote, 
On  the  Way  to  Kew;  Chadwlck,  Bedouin 
IjOvo  Song. 

WEDNESDAY— Chlckerlng  Hall.  8  P.  M. 
Second  concert  of  the  Boston  Singing  Club 
(10th  eeason),  H.  Q.  Tucker,  conductor. 
The  Adnmowskl  Trio  (Mnw>.  Szumowska. 
Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Adnmowskl):  Mrs  Mario 


Crinith.  planlat.  Tschalkowsky,  Cherubim 
song;  Mozart.  Adagio  and  Finale  from  Trio 
In  i<  Rat  majcr;  Meyer-Helmund,  Under 
Blossoming  Branches;  Mendelssohn,  Fare- 
well to  the  Forest;  Arensky.  Must  I  f'ir 
Ever;  Brahms,  Andante  and  Scherxo  from 
Trio  In  C  minor;  Mendelssohn,  Hunting 
Song;  Beech.  The  Rose  of  Avontown,  can- 
tata for  female  voices;  Rrahma,  The  Fal- 
con: Oretschanlnoff,  Finnic  from  Trie  In  C 
minor;  Cornelius,  Salamalelkum.  baritone 
solo  and  chorus  from  "The  Barber  of  Bag- 
dad." 


FOR  ORGANISTS. 
The  Procure  do  Muslque  Rellgleus<», 
22  and  21  rue  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Arras. 
France,  Is  about  to  hold  a  competition 
In  which  will  be  distributed  money 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  3000  francs  ($600) 
for  the  best  seta  of  three  pieces  for 
organ  or  harmonium.  The  maximum 
total  lengths  of  the  sets  Is  to  be  10 
pages. 

Detailed  conditions  may  be  had  on 
request.  There  Is  no  restriction  as 
to  the  nationality  of  competitors. 

All  organists  and  music  lovers  who 
send  their  names  and  addresses  to 
the  Procure  will  receive  gratis  one  of 
the  successful  pieces.  Application 
should  be  made  at  onre  and  It,  should 
be  stated  whether  the  applicant  de- 
sires a  very  easy  piece — one  of  mod- 
erate difficulty — or  one  with  pedal 
obbllgato. 

Tho  Procure  Is  a  sort  of  official 
publishing  firm  of  French  church 
music. 

RAMON  BLANCHART. 

Commendatore  Ramon  Blachart,  the 
baritone,  well  known  here  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Carlo  opera  company, 
and  of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  has 
written  a  note  to  The  Herald  apropos 
of  the  discussion  concerning  opera  in 
English,  and  the  enunciation  of  Eng- 
lish singers.  He  has  had  unusual  expe- 
rience, for  he  has  sung  In  many  coun- 
tries, and  often  in  the  language  of 
each.  His  own  enunciation,  even  In  re- 
bellious English,  is  singularly  clear. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

l  have  been  much  interested  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  the  produc- 
tion of  "The  Sacrifice,"  the  discussion 
about  the  enunciation  of  singers. 

1  have  sung  In  nearly  one  hundred 
operas  and  In  many  languages,  and  ex- 
perience taught  me  early  In  my  career 
that  the  first  requisite  in  dramatic  sing- 
ing was  distinctness  In  diction. 

Most  of  the  singers,  when  singing  In 
Italian,  French,  German  or  English,  do 
not  make  themselves  understood,  and 
so  the  public  has  little  enjoyment.  The 


sentiment  is  never  fflrly'Hppieclated,  be- 
cause their  acting  in  opera  can  not  con- 
vey to  the  utmost  their  Intense  feel- 
ings. After  all,  the  voice  Is  the  one  ex- 
pressive meaning,  and  thought  is  best 
conveyed  by  speech. 

The  trouble  with  many  singers  goes 
back  to  the  beginning.  Teachers  as  a 
rule  in  any  country  do  not  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion. The  pupil  grows  up  without  drill 
in  these  features;  often  without  knowl- 
edge of  their  importance;  yet  with  good 
voices  and  a  stage  presence  they  appar- 
ently thrive  like  children  allowed  to  run 
wild. 

A  vocal  teacher's  first  care  should  be 
for  clarity   o<  vocal  exereteeeu  The 

vowels  a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  should  be  pro- 
nounced with  extreme  clearness.  When 
all  tones  of  the  voice  are  distinct,  the 
pupil  will  then  have  much  less  difficulty 
in  pronunciation.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  as  a  man  speaks,  he 
also  sings.  If  he  is  slovenly  in  his  talk, 
if  he  clips  his  words,  or  runs  them  to- 
gether, and  is  Indistinct  or  incorrect,  he 
will  In  all  probability  sing  in  like  man- 
ner. It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated 
that  distinct  enunciation  and  correct 
pronunciation  are  all  important  In  the 
art  of  dramatic  song. 

RAMON  BLANCHART. 
Boston,  March  15,  1911. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent 
to  many  Interested  in  the  drama: 

"You  are  cordially  Invited  to  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  22, 
at  4:30  o'clock,  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  6S8 
Boylston  street. 

"The  purpose  of  this  meeting  Is  to  take 
|  measures  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
theatrical  situation  In  Boston  at  the 
present  time,  which  many  sincere  friends 
of  the  theatre  find  serious. 

"The  Drama  League  of  Chicago  has 
shown  a  practical  way  of  improving  the 
conditions  in  the  theatre,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  in  Boston  can 
be  Improved  as  definitely  as  It  has  been 
In  Chicago. 

"A  description  of  the  methods  that 
have  proved  successful  In  that  city  will 
be  given  and  plans  considered  for  adapt- 
ing these  same  methods  to  Boston. 

"To  arouse  public  opinion,  to  focus  It 
on  helpful  measures  of  action,  to  enable 
theatre  managers,  producers,  authors 
and  players  to  be  sensible  of  the  interest 
of  a  large  body  of  people  In  good  plays, 
to  eliminate  the  worst  elements  by  sup- 
porting Intelligently  the  better,  to  ad- 
vertise the  good,  not  to  censor  the  bad, 
are  the  objects  of  this  meeting. 

"Boston  should  no  longer  be  reproached 
for  weloomlng  heartily  shows  that  are 
not  tolerated  In  other  cities  of  the  coun. 
try. 

"HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON, 
"A   LAWRENCE  LOWELL, 
"FREDERICK  WINSOR, 
"JOHN  A.  SULLIVAN, 
"FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN," 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Whole  Wheat,        Thls  Metis t  warns 

Hot  Biscuit  ,yoVKain,S>\a,P 

bread  save  that  of 
and  Maslin  whole    wheat,  and 
that  one  says  "Pooh-pooh!"  and  tells 
yon  how  he  thrives  on  hot  biscuit  with 
honey  or  melted  maple  syrup.  Jones 
buys  his  bread  at  the  apothecary's, 
I while  Smith  feels  unprepared  for  the 
I  labor  of  the  day  unless  he  has  eaten 
[buckwheat  cakes  for  breakfast,  prefer- 
ably with  sausages,  nor  does  he  disda',:) 
I  to  enjoy  them  In  tho  approved  Albanian 
I  manner,  vto.,  on   one  plate  and  with 
syrup  poured  freely  on  the  mass.  Why 
has  no  dietlst  In  this  country  insisted 
on  the  saving  grace  of  "maslin"?  This 
bread  has  been   highly  recommended, 
land  its  advantages  have  been  praised. 
*|To  begin  with,  there  are  about  70  ways 
of  spelling  the  word,  from  "moslln''  to 
jf]  "mestylyon" ;    from    "masselgem"  to 
c  "mescelline."     Meslln    bread   Is  that 
,  made  of  rye,  wheat  and  burley.  Meslln 
(originally  meant  mixed  grains,  especial- 
ly rye  mixed  with  wheat;  then  the  word 
was  applied  to  bread  made  of  mixed 
corn.    The  bread  Is  often  made  of  only 
rye  and  wheat.  A  London  journal  said 
recently  that  the  word  "i3  said  to  be  the 
short  for  'miscellaneous.'  "    In  popular 
etymology-tho  word  has  been  associated 
with  "maali."    The  New  English  Dic- 
tionary has  this  note  with  regard  to 
'various    forms:     Others    are   due  "to 
learned  pseudo-etymology,   the  spelling 
being  assimilated  to  that  of  Latin  'mis- 
cellanea,' bodge  podge,  neuter  plural  oi' 
j'mlscellancus.'  "  The  direct  derivation  is 
If  rom  the  old  French  "mesteillon."  Moz- 
ley,  who  wrote  about  7000  articles  for 
Uhe  London  Times  and  four  volumes  of 
['Reminiscences,'  was  reared  on  "mas- 
lin, '•  and  he  said  of  it:    "The  wheat 
gave  strength,  the  barley  sweetness  and 
the  rye  the  quality  of  keeping  moist  for 
1  weeks."  I 


In  Pails  duffing  the  sloge.  Of  course.  It 
Is  now  harder  than  a  brick  and  looks 

unpalatable.  Who  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  ask  whether  the  relic  were  gen- 
uine? To  the  true  collector,  v.  ho  may 
be  either  an  amiable  or  a  dangerous 
maniac— he,  is  always  a  maniac— his  least 
considered  trifle  must  be  as  Caesar's 
wife.  Eniile  Bergerat,  however,  may 
innocently  give  pain  to  our  friend  with 
the  bread  from  Paris.  Bergerat,  the 
son-in-law  of  Gautier,  has  long  been 
known  as  dramatist,  poet,  novelist,  and 
by  the  articles  signed  "Caliban"  and 
published  in  Figaro— articles  character- 
ized by  irony,  now  lambent,  now  savage, 
generally  amusing.  Now  that  lie  is  6« 
years  ok!  he  is  writing  his  memoirs— 
and  the  first  volume  "Souvenirs  d'un 
Enfant  de  Paris— Los  Annees  de  Bo- 
lieme"— has  just  been  published.  A  man 
should  not  write  his  memoirs  until  his 
memory  is  somewhat  impaired  or  wholly 
gone.  Loose  statements,  imaginative 
facts,  conversations  that  never  took 
place,  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  volumes 
of  reminiscences.  Bergerat's  mind  is 
vigorous  and  his  chatter  is  not  senile. 
Recollecting  events  of  the  siege,  he  has 
much  to  say  about  the  bread.  "I  think 
some  persons  must  have  kept  theirs,  for 
15  years  afterward  I  saw  pieces  of  bread 
in  a  glass  case.  I  was  stupified  for  two 
reasons:  In  the  first  place,  in  the  sever- 
est days  and  after  January  15,  there  was 
for  each  mouth  only  a  mouse's  ration, 
300  grammes.  This  was  utter  starvation. 
The  Parisian,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
great  bread  eater;  he  can  deprive  him- 
self of  anything  else,  but  ordinarily  he 
must  have  at  least  his  450  grammes." 
Bergerat,  in  the  second  place,  does  not 
believe  that  the  substance  could  sur- 
vive the  armistice.  Chemistry  could  do 
nothing  with  It.  Berthelot  assured 
Gautier  that  he  ate  the  bread  without 
understanding  it.  "This  bread  was 
Dantesque  and  not  to  be  analyzed.  If  I 
had  been  Jules  Favre  at  Ferrieres,  I 
should  have  simply  thrown  a  biscuit  on 
the  table  in  front  of  Bismarck  and  6aid: 
'Smell  It.  The  city  is  yours.'  " 

No  one  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens 
knew  what  this  bread  was  made  of,  or 
If  he  knew,  did  he  dare  to  tell  the  se- 
cret. The  animal  kingdom  supplied  ma- 
terial after  the  vegetable  was  exhausted, 
and  the  mineral  succeeded  the  animal! 
In  the  bakery  once  kept  by  Bergerat's 
father  a  blacksmith  forged  bread.  Euy- 
ers  broke  their  teeth  on  nails.  The  re- 
port was  circulated  that  bones  from  the 
catacombs  were  at  last  used. 
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Siege  Bread,    A  collector  of  curios- 

•c«  ,  itles  in  Boston  shows 

raise  or 

with  pride  a  piece  of 
Genuine    bread  that  was  baked 


Familiar  The  Herald  has  re- 

Cf  ceived  the  following 

and  Strange  lpUer. 

Dishes  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
I  was  interested  in  the  list  of  gastro- 
nomic euphuisms  published  in  Men  and 
Things  last  Sunday:  Norfolk  capon, 
Cape  Cod  turkey,  Glasgow  magistrate, 
etc.  Let  me  add  a  few.  "Mountain  mut- 
ton" is  deer  killed  out  of  season  in  tho 
Adlrondacks.  "Albany  beef"  was  a  fa. 
miliar  word  for  sturgeon.  On  the  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  Virginia  peninsula 
muskrat  is  sold  as  "marsh  rabbit."  and, 
by  the  way,  it  is  excellent  eating.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  a  rat  dinner 
was  served  In  the  old  Van  Rensselaer 
house  near  Albany.  The  rats  had  been 
well  fed  on  grain.  London  epicures  say 
that  a  good,  fat,  healthy  sewer  rat  may 
be  made  to  taste  like  a  barn  rat.  Henry 
Mayhew,  In  his  studies  of  tho  London 
poor,  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jack 
Black,  V.  R.,  Rat  and  Mole  Destroyer 
to  Royalty.  Mr.  Black  discoursed  wisely 
about  many  things.  Mayhew  reported 
this:  "Mr.  Black  had  often  cooked  rat 
and  had  found  It  as  moist  and  nice  as 
young  rabbit.  'If  they  be  sewer  rats, 
I  Just  chase  them  for  two  or  three  days 
before  you  kill  them,  nnd  they  are  as 
|  good  as  barn  rats.'  "  Would  Sir  James 
I  Crlchton  Browne,  who  has  much  to  say 
about  a  delicate  morsel  perfectly  served, 
j  of  delicious  flavor  and  good  aroma! 
sending  to  the  stomach  a  telephone  mes- 
sage to  say  that  It  is  coming.  Include 
l  the  rat  In  his  list?  Perhaps  he  is  too 
'fastidious,  for  he  dreams  of  "slim,  clev- 
'er,  aesthetic  culinary  artists"  at  work 
in'  "studios"  or  well  equipped  "electric 
laboratories,"  Instead  of  stout,  red-faced 
creatures  with  streaming  hair  over  a 
range  heated  seven  times  more  than  It 
was  wont  to  be  heated.  Some  time  ago 
you  published  a  list  of  curious  words 
used  formerly  In  '  carving  at  table.  I 
lost  the  clipping.  Would  you  kindly  pub- 
lish It  again? 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 
Boston.  March  14. 

The  list  Is  given  by  Dr.  Salmon  In 
his  "Receipts"  (1696):  Leacfi  that 
brawn.  Lift  that  swan.  Rear  that 
goose.  Spoil  that  hen.  Fract  that 
chicken.  Saute  that  capon.  Unbrace 
that  Mallard.  Unlace  that  coney.  Dis- 
member that  heron.  Disfigure  that 
[peacock.  Display  that  crane.  Untach 
that  curlDy.  Unjoin  that  bittern.  Al- 
lay that  pheasant.  Wing  that  quail. 
Mince  that  plover.  Wing  that  part- 
ridge. Thigh  that  pigeon.  Borda;- 
that  pastry.  Thigh  that  woodcock. 
Break  that  hare. 


There  are  some 
who    practise  the 
habit  of  reading  a 
B00Zing-Ken  poem    every  day, 


The  Muse  in 
Gutter  and 


am 
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r  in  mo  u»n.  «t  br**k;,s,.  ,., 

t  oar.  or  i„  bed.    The  advantage 
•ding  at  uiyht  just  before  going; 
0«P  is  that  there  is  no  recollec 
Of  poem  or  prose  ln  the  morn- 
Thore  Is  need  of  only  ono  be.t- 
oour     por    need    the    rage  be 
ea.    to  i >iose  who  relish  "nat-l 
—     *cr":'-  tn»  volume  "itowtji, 
o  Kbymes"  by  William  Andrew! 
kenale  may  be  recommended.  Hera 
he    first   verse   of    "The  Beaten 


m.-.l  ..>*l.  • 
wes  rub  through 
it  my  throat: 

I  loathe: 
ore.  1  bate 


"Th 


Or  take  this  extract  from  a  Cockney's 

urn's  somelMn'  solid  In  a  wobbly  world. 

'»  ihe.ii>     It's  then-.    It's  never  fur  aw'y. 
nln*  ver  siumnuck.  aa'  it  cats  yer  blood. 
In-s  ye  the  notion  tliat  you're  atlll  alive: 
|a>  TC  "Uu-hI  ut«Ut.  nie  lor.l.  au'  jilcasant 

Ikes  j«  frrgl:  that  I.ueU  as  turned  ye  dahn; 
«  s  v  fi-iilt  yor  pore  ol"  wouiuu's  stiff. 

This  reminds  one  of  a  dispute  now 
iglng  over  the  question,  who  Invented 
Pom  and  Jerry-"  Some,  maintain  that 
■i  t  y  Thomas  of  New  York  in  a  place 
front  of  Morrlssey's  poolroom  in  the 
ock  on  Broadway  where  Gimbcl's  now 
ands  heated  e^'u  nog.  The  drink  be- 
ime  a  specialty  and  was  culled  "Jerry 
homas."  but  later  "Tom  and  Jerry/' 
thers  are  firm  in  the  opinion  that  the 
rthplace  of  the  drink  was  Schoomak- 

■  s  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  that  the 

■  (pa  •  .ime  from  an  old  Virginia  horse- 
au  who  had  lived  near  Warrenton, 
a.,  a  bosom  friend  of  the  late  Col. 
BKcy  of  imperishable  fame.  The 
tornin:'  Telegraph  publishes  a  letter 
o:n  Mr-  C.  J.  Wetistein— an  auspicious 
ime — who  says  he  made  hot  egg  nog  in 
50-53  when  tie  vaa  a  boy  of  1 1  in  his 
.ther's  noiel.  "Then  it  was  egg  nog. 
ace  then  somebody  gave  It  the  nafne 
:  Tom  and  Jerry."  The  letter  is  dated 
:  Milwaukee. 

But  the  "Tom  and  Jerry  days"  were 
lose  of  the  regency  (1816-20)  and  when 
eorge  IV.  was  King.  Pierce  Egan's 
iroes  in  "Life  in  London"  were  Corin- 
lian  Tom  and  Jerry  Hawthorn.  A 
rom  and  Jerry  shop"  was  then  the 
irase  applied  to  a  low  drinking  place, 
boozing-ken. 

Can  any  bright-eyed  boy  or  girl  give 
te  meaning  of  "nog"  in  "egg  nog"? 
o?  Modern  methods  of  education  are 
tdiy  defective.  "Nog"  is  a  name  given 
I  a  kind  of  strong  beer  brewed  in  East 
nglia  since  1093  and  probably  before 
lai  date..  Egg-nog  as  formerly  con- 
ICted  was  a  drink  in  which  the  white 
id  yolk  of  eggs  was  stirred  up  with  hot 
ter  cider,  wine  or  spirits. 
<Ir.  Herkimer  Johnson  undoubtedly 
?.s  valuable  notes  concerning  the  origin 
t  Tom  and  Jerry-  The  Herald  has  al- 
sady  written  to  him  for  information, 
t  Is  sure  that  he  will  not  be  found 
luting  in  the  hour  of  need. 

THE  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE. 


f  Fin*  Arts,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.    Its  success  will  be  cred- 
itable to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  clty| 
and  Its  suburbs;   Its  failures— abslt  I 
omen!— will  inevitably  reflect  on  the 
lack  of  civic  pr»de.    For  aesthetic.] 
sociological,  educational    and  com- 
mercial reasons   this  Opera  House 
should  be  supported  liberally,  even 
by  those  who  do  not  now  care  for 
opera  as  an  entertainment,  even  by 
those  who  have  only  got  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  mu- 
sic    For,  although  the  Opera  House 
owed  Its  birth  and  has  been  reared 
largely  thtough  the  musical  enthusi- 
asm and  the  munificence  of  an  indi- 
vidual   it  is  now  an  Institution  in 
which'  all  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
should  take  pride  and  to  its  support 
they  should  gladly  contribute,.  There 
Is  not  a  little  city  In  Germany  that 
does  not  boast  of  its  opera  house,  al- 
though to  strangers  the  singers  may 
seem  mediocre  or  poor  and  the  pro- 
ductions humble.    In  many  of  these 
towns  the  city  grants  annually  a  sum 
toward    the    defrayal    of  expenses. 
The  city  of  Boston,  long  famous  for 
its  nourishment  of  the  arts  and  for 
its  civic  pride,  should  not  allow  any 
glory  to  pass  from  it. 

The  policy  of  the  Boston  Operalwjth 


id 


Wh 


off.  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted  for  these 
numbers.  The  orchestra  also  played; 
Saint-Saens  Symphonic  Poem,  "Phae- 
ton," for  which  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 
Mr.  Goodrich's  reading  of  the  Wagner 
overture  was  decidedly  an  ordinary  lay- 
man's rending.  The  Ivanojt  scene  was 
more  flexible,  but  it  Is  a  work  of  noi 
content. 

Mr.  Caplet  showed  his  usual  adroit 
skill,  and  though  the  "Phaeton,"  like 
many  of  Saint-Saens  compositions,  has 
no  more  content  than  stalactites  In  a 
vacuum,  it  became  fairly  eloquent. 

Mr  Mardones  sang  "El  Guitarrlco," 
by  Sorriano.  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment, and  the  solo  in  the  Prologue 
to  "Melistofele,"  by  Boito,  accompanied 
by  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ.  He 
sang  with  earnestness  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  number,  with  dramatic 
power.  His  attempts  to  color  his  tones 
in  "El  Gultarrico"  resulted  in  a  thready 
tone  quality  which  was  not  pleasing. 

Mr.  Constantino  was  heard  In  two 
numbers  which  ho  has  not  sung  here 
before— "Splrlto  Gentll,"  from  "La  Fa- 
vorite."  by  Donizetti,  and  the  Narra- 
tive of  the  Grail  from  Wagner's  "Lohen- 
grin." He  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
in  the  "Splrito  Gentll"  sang  with  fine 
finish.  Tiie  Grail  Narrative  was  given 
with  a  certain  commendable  mingling 
of  dignity  and  fervor  which  made  it  ef- 
fective. 

Mine,  Melis  sang  "Vissi  d'Arte"  from 
"Tosca,"  by  Puccini,  and  "Rltorna  Vln- 
',citor"  from  "Aida,"  by  Verdi.  She  sang 
|  with  her  characteristic  earnestness  and 
i  with    less   dramatic    intensity    than  at 


less  dramatic  intensity  than  at 
»...+.Hve  Bvneri-!  times.    But  this  only  means  that  she 
House  is  no  longer  temauve,  expe^j  proper]y.  eliminated  scenic  effects  for 

mental 


uu  iv"b—    ■      -         properly  euminaiea  s 

The  public  knows  what  has  j  coneert  performance— and  more  so  than 
hM.  accomplished;  it  has  faith  in  she  has  been  known  to  do  occasionally, 
the  futurr  The  repertory  of  operas,:  He^voice  seemed  exceptionally  rich  and 
unusually  large  for  a  first  season,  has  Mr  George  pr0ctor  was  heard  to  ex- 
been  increased  and  will  grow  with  cellent  advantage  in  Liszt's  E  flat  major 
the  years.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  pianoforte  concerto,  accompanied  by  the 
Russell  to   produce   French  operas 


.with  French  singers;  Italian  operas 
with  Italian  singers,  and,  no  doubt 


wun  -----      rp_man  a  good  singing  quality, 

in  time  German  operas  with  German     ■  .    t  ^ 


singers,  if  there  should  be  demand 
for  German  opera. 


orchestra.  He  played  with  dash  and 
brilliancy.  In  bravura  passages  his  tone 
at  times  had  rather  a  cut-glass  effect, 
but  in  piano  and  legato  passages  it  had 


Miss  Irma  Seydel,  daughter  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
Operas  in  Eng-  played   the  Introduction   and  Ada~:~ 


The  Herald  publishes  this  morning 
the  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company  to  the  stock- 
holders and  the  general  public.  The 
report  is  straightforward  and  reas- 
suring. A  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
second  season  is  acknowledged,  but 
a  loss  at  this  time  was  expected  by  all 
those  who  are  familiar  w 1th  the  work- 
ings of  an  opera  house  in  its  early 
years.  Nor  will  it  surprise  any  one 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan, 
who  was  the  initiative  force  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  and  has  been  the  maintaining 
spirit,  has  made  good  this  deficit. 

A  committee  has  examined  into  the 
business  methods  at  the  Opera  House 
and  approved  them.    It  has  found 
out  that  excellent  performances  have 
been  given  at  a  lower  cost  than  in 
other  opera  houses  of  high  standing. 
It  states  that  the  house  is  conducted 
with  the  care  and  vigilance  shown 
by  an  able  man  in  the  conduct  of 
his  own  private  business.  The  stock- 
holders, therefore,  have  no  reason  to 
fear  extravagance  or  waste.    The  re-  j 
port  also  clearly  shows  that  If  the  j 
general  public  should  support  the  j 
Opera  House  as  it  should  be  support-  1 
ed,  by  full  attendance,  there  would 
be  no  loss;  on  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  a  handsome  profit. 

This  report  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  public  of  Greater  Boston,  not 
only  to  the  stockholders  and  opera- 
goers.    The  Boston  Opera  House  i«j 
already  an  institution  of  this  city;  | 
«)»•*■  that  gives  character  and  fame;  I 
an  Institution  to  be^  classed  with  the  j 
Boston  Public  Library,  the  Museum] 


  w  *-        -  -  • *  ..  .  -    

a  have  alreadv  from  the  Vieuxtemps  Violin  Concerto  in 

lish  by  an  American  have  aneaay  ^  ^  ^  &  ^  ^ 

been  produced.    There  is  no  aispuu.  am,  Qf  gQo(1  quaUty  and  her  piaying  ia 

about  the  character  of  the  produc-  more  than  usually  decisive  for  one  so! 

tions    the   beauty   and  splendor  of  young.  . 

tions,   tne    oca    y  .    Sne    was    especially  enthusiastically 

mise-en-scene,    the    intelligent    anu  applauW  at  tlle  close  of  her  earnest 
effective  stage  management.       Tnl;  and  commendable  performance, 
season  skilled  conductors  and  cer-    a  fair  audience  was  present,  but  they 
j    •     wi^  Yiave    beer  were  enthusiastic  to  a  degree,  and  each 

tain   admirable   singers   have    beer ^  ^  ackno^]e(Jge  thfi 

added  to  the  company.    In  view  oipersistent  applausej 
;the  results  obtained,  the  fact  that 
ithe   deficit   is   comparatively  small 
j  speaks  of  itself  for  the  care  exercised 
in  the  management. 

Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this 
Opera  House  has  already  exerted  a 
beneficent  influence.  It  has  awak- 
ened and  spread  an  interest  in  -a  pe- 
culiarly attractive  form  of  art.  It  1 
has  broadened  musical  knowledge 
and  developed  a  critical  and  discrim-l 
inative  taste.  It  has  done  much  in 
forming  a  social  democracy  in  the 
land  of  art,  for  enjoyment  of  opera 
and  enthusiasm  in  appreciation  bring 
audiences  close  together,  though 
some  may  sit  in  boxes,  some  in  the 
orchestra  and  others  in  a  gallery. 
There  is  a  common  interest;  there  is  j 
judgment  in  common. 

Looking  at  the  question  merely  I 
from  the  commercial  side,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Boston.  Opera  House 
means  much  to  this  city,  especially 
at  a  time  when  croakers  insist  that 
its  reputation  for  business  activity  is 
dwindling;  that  the  city  will  soon  be 
only  a  way-station.    The  success  of 
the  Opera  House  goes  hand  in  hand 
w-ith  the  prosperity  of  other  indus- 
tries in   Boston.    That  this  city  is 
provided  with  an  opera  house  of  the 
first  class  gives  it  high  repute  even 
beyond  the  sea.    Let  it  be  said,  how- 
ever,  that  Boston,   furnished  with 
a    handsome,    admirably  equipped 
opera    house,    was    indifferent  and 
failed  to  maintain  it,  and  the  rumors 
concerning  the  lack  of  civic  energy 
and  pride  will  be  the  more  depress- 
ing and   more  credible  throughout 
the  land. 


LAST  OF  OPERA  CONCERTS. 

Mardones,    Constantino    and  Mme. 
4  Melis  Sing  at  Performance. 


The  last  Sunday  evening  concert  of; 
the  .  Boston  Opera  season  wasi 
given  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
evening.  The  soloists  were  Jose  Mar-| 
dones,  Florencio  Constantino  and  Mme. 
Melis  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  and 
George  Proctor,  pianist,  and  Miss  Irma 
Seydel,  violinist.  The  conductors  were 
Wallace  Goodrich,  Andre-Caplet  and 
Amaldo  fV>nt1. 


'THE  EASIEST  It' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  —  First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Eugene 
Walter.    Produced  by  David  Belasco. 

John  Madison  Edward  M. 

Wlllard  Brockton  J°seP b  K£*°™ 

lim  Weston   John  P.  Brawn 

Eitle  St.  ^-lair   violet  Band 

Annie  

Mr.  Walter's  play  was  produced  at  tne 
Stuyvesant  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Ions 
ago  as  Jan.  19,  1909.  It  was  much  talked 
about  at  first.  Some  characterized  it  as 
immoral  and  disgusting;  others  insisted 
that  the  play  was  highly  moral  and 
salutary,  and  Mr.  Belasco  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  heroine,  Laura  Mur- 
dock  is  the  bearer  of  a  message,  and 
"this*  message  should  be  listened  to  im- 
partially pondered  seriously  and  adopt- 
ed by  every  mother  who  has  the  welfare 
of  her  daughter  at  heart."  Mr.  Belasco 
is  often  amusing,  irresistibly  amusing, 
when  he  is  most  serious.  The  wonder 
was  there  were  no  special  matinees  for 
mothers  and  daughters  at  reduced  prices 
that  the  "message"  might  go  to  the 
hearts  of  thousands  in  New  "Stork. 

The  "message"  is  a  trite  one,  and  the 
character  of  Laura  and  that  of  her 
friend  were  long  ago  graphically  de- 
scribed in  a  queer  old  book  entitled 
•The  Proverbs."  Mr.  Brockton,  the 
licentious  broker,  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  truth  contained  in  the  lines  of 
Burns's  warning  against  illicit  love: 
But  och!  It  hardens  a' within. 
And  petrifies  the  feeling! 
Yet  Brockton  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his 
sensual  way.  He  had  his  code  of  honor 
He  was  willing,  yes,  eager  to  play  fair 
with  young  Madison,  when  that  re- 
porter "on  $30  a  week  dreamed  of  happi- 
ness with  Laura,  who  as  Brockton  s 
mistress  had  known  every  luxury  and 
Tommmed  all  sorts  of  ^™va^Sj 
He  ~ave  Laura  her  chance.  He  urgeo 
her  noTto  be  deceitful.  And  in  the  end 
Ws  pity  for  Madison  was  honest,  not 

C  ThemrtoUr°yUof  this  play  was  doubtless 

who  has  also  had  a  P^-f™™^ 
who  Has  been  supporting  Laura,  loins 


^^Sck  with  her  to  Nw  York.) 

learns  of  Madison's  infatuation 

j  frankly  with  him,  doubts| 
Laura's" ability  to  wait  till  Madison  has 
money  enough  for  her  needs,  and  prom- 
ises to  let  him  know  if  she  comes  back 
to  him.  Laura,  half  starving  In  a  cheap! 
boarding  house  in  New  York,  listens  to 
her  friend  Elfte,  a  kept  woman,  and 
goes  back  to  Brockton. 

He  dictates  a  letter  which  she  prom- 
ises to  send  Madison  that  he  may 
know  the  truth.  She  writes  the  letter 
seals  it  and  then  burns  It.  " vine  with 
Brockton  in  "an  expensive  hotel,  shel 
receives  a  telegram  from  Madison  say- 
ing he  has  been  fortunate  and  will 
soon  come  on  to  marry  her.  Brockton 
suspects,  and,  questioning,  finds  she  has 
not  sent  the  letter.  She  promises  to 
tell  Madison  the  truth  when  he  comes, 
but  when  Madison  sees  her  she  ltes  to 
him.  for  she  Is  a  constitutional  liar.  He 
is  about  to  shoot  Brockton  in  his  wild 
anger,  but  she  exclaims,  "Don't  shoot! 
and  of  course  he  obeys. 

Brockton  then  explains  matters,  says 
he  would  not  have  had  this  thing  hap- 
pen for  anything  and  leaves.  Laura 
talks  of  suicide,  brings  out  a  pistol  but 
has  not  the  courage  to  pull  the  trigger. 
Madison  also  leaves  her  after  he  hr 
called  her  an  unmoral  person. 
'  There  is  nothing  for  Laura  to  do  but 
1  to  put  on  an  attractive  hat  and  go  to 
Rector's.  Her  final  speech  has  been 
softened  for  sensitive  Boston  ears,  and 
many  "damns"  and  other  expletives, 
considered  as  profane,  have  been  cut 
out  from  the  original  version.  This  ex- 
purgation has  done  little  harm  to  the 
play,  for  Mr.  Walter  is  inclined  to  mis- 
take' brutal  coarseness  for  realism. 

To  say  that  this  drama  teaches  any 
moral  lesson  would  be  absurd.  To  say 
that  it  is  immoral  and  should  be  inter- 
dicted would  be  equally  foolish. 

It  is  true  that  the  play  deals  with  | 
a  seamy  side  of  life;  that  the  charac- | 
ters  with  the  exception  of  Jim  Wes- 
ton,' a  theatre  man  who  is  so  good 
that  he  would  be  a  bore  were  it  not 
for  his  picturesque  slang  and  amusing 
figures  of  speech,  are  a  shabby  lot  and 
lead  greasy  lives.  But  the  immorality 
of  a  Play  lies  in  the  treatment  o£  a 
subject,  not  in  the  subject  itself.  Mr. 
Walter's  preservation  of  his  theme  is 
neither  flippant,  nor  salacious. 

His  play  is  unpleasant;  it  leaves  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth;  it  will  not 
serve  as  a  corrective  or  a  warning; 
but  as  a  drama  of  life  it  is  strong  and 
impressive.  The  characters  are  well 
defined,  etched  with  vitriolic  truth. 
The  situations  are  dramatic.  The  dia- 
logue is  natural  and  written  with  un- 
common force.  The  life  depicted  may 
be  grimy,  but  there  is  this  life.  It  is 
known  to  many,  and  Mr.  Walter  has 
depicted  it  with  singular  truthfulness 
and  directness. 

There  is  only  one  character  that  might 
(  be  accused  of  being  theatrical.  Madison 
may  well  seem  to  many  created  only  for 
situations  to  follow.  He  was  not  fussy 
about  Laura's  past  adventures  or  about 
her  llason  with  Brockton;  yet  would  a 
man  of  the  fine  sentiments  attributed  to. 
him,  fine  sentiments  In  spite  of  a  past 
that  was  as  "rocky"  as  Laura's,  have 
been  so  eager  to  marry  her,  and  would 
he,  too,  have  looked  forward  to  a  long 
i  continued,  undisturbed  idyl?  Brockton 
knew  more  of  the  world. 

He  was  a  philosopher  through  experi- 
ence, wholly  reasonable  and  a  familiar 
type. 

As  for  Elfie,  she  is  superb  in  her  cyn- 
icism high  in  the  profession  into  which 
she  drifted,  not  wholly'  against  her  will. 
And  Laura!  is  only  one  of  a  thousand- 
weak,  irresolute,  fond  of  dress  and  gay- 
ety,  physically  and  mentally  unable  to 
endure  poverty.  Incapable  of  a  great 
passion,  moving  always  along  the  line 
of  the  least  resistance.  Neither  of  the 
two  men  pitied  her  when  she  had  made 
a  mess  of  everything;  but  there  are 
women,  having  escaped  temptation, 
women  of  high  respectability,  who  un- 
derstand her  and  sympathize  with  her. 

The  play  was  finely  acted.  The 
strongest  impersonation  was  that  of 
Brockton  by  Mr.  Kllgour.  His  repre- 
sentation of  the  cynical  and  sensual 
broker,  indifferent  as  to  the  methods  of 
acquiring  wealth,  not  taking  women 
seriously,  liking  Laura  after  his  man- 
ner because  he  thought  she  was  "on  the 
level."  was  admirable  acting. 

Miss  Starr  was  not  too  emotional,  for 
Laura's  emotions  were  on  the  surface. 
They  were  those  of  a  purring  cat  who 
wishes  first  of  all  to  be  comfortable, 
never  mind  how  uncomfortable  she 
makes  others.  Miss  Starr  showed  why 
Laura  was  attractive  to  men.  why  even 
Elfie  without  an  illusion,  was  fond  of 
her;  but  on  the  whole  her  performance 
was  agreeable  and  plausible  rather  than 
convincing.  Miss  Randolph  played  con. 
sistently  and  with  force  the  part  of  the 
courtesan.  Her  cynicism  was  appalling 
and  her  innate  vulgarity  assumed  epic 
proportions.    The  other  parts  were  well 

'^^very  large  audienoe  was  deeply  In- 
terested. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOCSE-Thomas  E. 
Shea  in  "A  Self-Made  Man." 

Benjamin  Clarke  Thomas  E.  Shea 

Seth    Clarke  Charles    B.  Lake 

Mr.  Bradford  Thomas  J.  Tempest 

Charles  Langley  James  J.  Cassady 

George   Reed  Benjamin  Luce 

Samuel  Greln  W.   Lee  Nichols 

Officer  O'Reilly  J.  B.  Wilton 

Jim    Mendall  William  Dlckerman 

Mra.  Emilv  Clarke  Lyda  1'owell 

Miss  Elizabeth  Baker  Pearl  For* 

Miss   Bradford  Charlotte  Burkette 

Thomas  E.  Shea  opened  the  second 
week  of  his  engagement  yesterday  at 


,   .1  Grand    Opera    House   In    "A   neir-H  | 

Mao  e  jjan...   jjr   Shea  plays  the  part  |  | 
\°i  {.   man   who   has   worked   his  way!  ■ 
Ifrorr.  a  newsDoy  to  a  great  Wall  street  I 
magnate.   He  has  won  the  hand  of .  his  ,  | 
1°.    Employer's  daughter;  but  his  devo- 
Jlon  to  business  causes  him  to  neglect 
"fr.  and  the  two  drift  apart.    One  of 
*}|?    rusted  clerks  steals  the  wife's  con- 
™ce  »n<l  'ove. 

* "  •  clerk,  exposed,  plots  to  ruin,  his 
ben,e 'actor.  Separation  of  the  husband 
X;  wife  follows,  but  after  some  stirring 
le..  .es  the  husband  and  wife  are  rec- 
?  i  /ed  and  all  ends  happily. 
Va,V\e  play  Is  full  of  exciting  incidents,  I 
and  Mr.  Shea  does  full  Justice  to  an 
exacting  part.  The  support  is  excellent. 

On  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings 
Mr.  Shea  will  repeat  "Dr.  Jekyll  ami 
Mr!  Hyde."  For  all  other  evening  per- 
formances and  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
•Saturday  matinees  "A  Self-Made  Man" 
j  will  be  presented.  Next  week  Mr.  Shea 
will  appear  In  "The  Bells." 

I  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

1  j  Mme.   Adelaide    Norwood  in 

i  1 .  '        .   _  ... 

!•  a  ^Ule  variety  of  talent  or  range' 
f  cb  V-acter  In  the  acts  given  spells 
lerfeiUon  in  a  vaudeville  bill,  the  per^j 
..maince  presented  at  B.  F,  Keith's; 
rtieaflN  this  week  approaches  the  de- 
red  goal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
.  standard  prevails  in  the  classifl-  , 
.ation  of  this  form  of  entertainment, 
the  program  may  not  find  favor  In  cer- 
tain, circles. 

When  the  vocal  selections  range  from 
"The;  Cry  of  Die  Walkure."  from  Rlch- 
ar<'  I  Warner's  music  drama,  sung  by  a 
prima,  donna  of  established  reputation, 
to  /"O'llara,"  by  a  master  of  popular 
meiody  and  the  other  acts  Include  con- 
veiftilOnal  song  and  dance  numbers,  dar- 
in~l  atrial  tumbling  and  side-splitting , 
falce,  there  is  surely  something  that 
will  please  the  most  critical  or  the  most 
careless  theatre-goer. 

Far  and  above  all  other  features  of 
tlv  bill  In  point  of  merit  Is  Mme.  Ade- 
laide Norwood,  formerly  prima  donna 
with  the  Henry  W.  Savage  grand  opera 
company,  who  has  already  won  her 
way  to  the  hearts  of  Boston  audiences. 
Mme  Norwood  sings  four  songs,  and 
't  li'  ith  regret  that  the  audience  sees 
the  change  of  the  letters  showing  the 
end  of  her  act. 

The  first  song  last  night  by  Mme. 
Norwood  was  "I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in 
Marble  Halls."  and  the  warmth  of  ap- 
preciation expressed  by  the  audler.ee 
must  have  gone  far  to  furnish  the  In- 
spiration manifested  In  her  singing  or  | 
■The  Crv  of  Dl?  Walkure"  that  fol- | 
l.iwed  Mme.  Norwood  was  in  excellrnt 
voice  and  her  work  was  a  treat  to  the 

music  lovers.   

A  notable  feature  of  the  program 
presented  thle  week  Is  the  great  ma-  | 
horHy  of  male  members  In  the  sketch- 
es and  companies  appearing  on  the  bill. 
!Wlth  the  exception  of  the  girls  In  the 
living  pictures  presented  by  Maxim  s 
Mi  'h  is  there  were  but  four  other 
u  omen' in  the  program,  which  Included 

Hairy    Brown,    assisted    by  Edward' 
Brown'  and  Viola  Harris,  kept  the  audl- 
cr.*  in  a  roar  of  laughter  during  the 
entire  time  that  he  was  on  the  «tage. 
I  Hardly  had  Mr.  Brown  started  on  his 
I  monologue  of  the  "Man  Who  Stutters. 
'  wh-n  the  audience  approached  the  verge 
I  of  convulsions.     It  is   hard  to  under- 
stand why  Mr  Brown  does  not  continue 
(u  a  monologue  artist,  as  the  two  extra 
■  members  of  hla  company  fall  to  add  to 
the  merit  of  his  excellent  work  as  a 
fun  maker. 

Keller  Mack  and  Frank  Orth  gave  a 
vet  v  entertaining  and  amusing  musical 
■ketch.    I>eon  Rogoe  Introduced  a  nov- 
elty In  the  way  of  a  musical  act.  Mr. 
Uogee  plays  a  flute,  trombone,  bass  vlo. 
ami    other    musical    instruments  or., 
rather,  gives  the  appearance  of  playing, 
them    for.  though  he  stops  the  move- 1 
ment  of  his  bow  or  trombone  slide,  the 
music-  continues.   It  Is  a  first-class  lm- 
tatlon  act. 

Harry  Tlghe  and  company  give  a  short 
«om«dy  sketch  entitled  "The  Careless 
I  Hophomore  "  It  Is  a  dramatization  of  a 
purt  of  nalph  D.  Paine's  "The  Stroke 

I    James  C  Morton  and  Frank  F.  Moore, 

I  late  stars  with  "The  Merry  Whirl.'!.  In- 
troduced a  clover  hodge-podge  of  non- 
sense and  dance  that  took  well. 

i  The  other  acts  on  the  bill  were  given 
by  the  Strength  Brothers,  equilibrists; 
the  Sensational  BoUes.  aerial  tumblers. 

land  Maxim's  models  in  living  pictures. 
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lancers,  who  mane  ti 
for   the  season 
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*fter  witnessing  many  and  diversi- 
fied attempts  In  the  matter  or  new  and 
unfamiliar  operas,  one  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  charmed  by  a  creditable 
interpretation  of  an  old  and  popular 
Score  in  addition,  there  is  so  much 
Seiodv  in  "Don  Pasquale"  that  it 
fnu-t  needs  be  interesting  even  to  the 
lea  i  maalcalj  Altogether,  the  per- 
formance of  the  opera  last  evening 
♦as  much  enjoyed.  Miss  Nie  sen 
found  in  It  unbounded  opportunities 
to  ahunMB  any  habitual  lethargy,  ami 
sans  with  considerable  conviction. 
Her  v«lcc  is  not  perfectly  suited  to 
the  execution  of  the  innumerable 
Ton |  lades"  of  the  opera,  but  withal 
•  he  offset  the  effects  of  this  Inability 
with  purity  of  tones  and  sincerity  of 
Interpretation.  ,_«.«, 
Mr  Tavecchia  exercises  admirable 
jjdgmeiit  In  properly  i earulatiii:  the  em- 
phagJs  which  makes  his  Impersonation 
so  i  trecesWuIi  By  necessity,  he  permits 
the  dramatic  elements  of  the  part  to 
bei  Pine  more  accentuated  than  tli" 
l»riiMl  elements.  But  necessity  In  this 
instance  has  the  effect  of  a  wise  selec- 
tion, for  the  emphasis  of  characteriza- 
tion determines.  In  a  large  measure,  the 
success  of  a  correct  presentation  of  the 
roW. 

Miss  Pavlowa  an. I  Mr.  Mordkm.  as- 
j-isted  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Bailet, 
bade  farewell  for  the  present  to  their 
admirers.  One  regrets  the  fact,  for  guch 
in.  c-mparable  execution  as  is  tneirs  is 
the  determining  factor  in  absolute  art 
when  inspiration  Is  not  lacking. 

RECITAL  BY  MR.  BENNETT. 

Program  Well  Received  by  Audience 
at  Jordan  Hall.  £ 

Charles  Bennett,  baritone,  gave  a  --ong 
recital  last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall.  He 
was  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Mrs.  | 
Charles  A.  White.  Mr.  Bennett  sang 
these  pieces:  Handel.  Recitative,  "Be 
comforted";  air,  "The  lord  Worketh 
wonders."  from  "Judas  Maccabeus"; 
Mozarl,  air.  'Won  pl'J  andrai";  Brahms. 
"Wle  niclodien  zieht  es  mlr"  and  "Ver- 
rath";  nermann,  "Dei-  alto  Hcrr": 
Strauss.  "Hcinillcito  auffoiderung "; 
Somervell,  cycle  of  songs  from  Ten- 
nyaon's  "Maud";  Marty.  "The  Blue 
11 1  Us  of  Antrim";  White.  "King 
Charles  ";  Footc,  "On  the  way  to  Kew"; 
Clmdwlck,  "Bedouin  l.nvo  Song." 

Mr.  Bennett  has  a  lyric  voice  of  pleas- 
ing (juallty  In  the  lower  and  middle  reg- 
isters and  of  limited  range  and  po.ver. 
His  high  tonen.  cSoeclally  when  forced, 
have  a  tendency  loSjIghtrn  and  to  be- 
<Oine  unmusical  anj  colorless.  lie  was 
distinctly  at  his  best  In  the  smaller 
lyvl-s  Hiid  In  legato  melody.  Of  the| 
tnor<  pretentious  numbers,  the  Mozart 
Air  was  given  with  the  most  spirit  and 
flnlab 

v  <>clc  of  snugs,  l.'  lii  number,  by  a 
modern  English  •  oinposcr.  Is,  likely  to 
disclose  reiterated  Idioms  ■  and  to  lag 
in  Inspiration  and  be  guilty  of  forced 
liielo.llzing  to  use  up  ll\e  words.  Somer- 
\ell  is  not  Immune  In  this  respect.  In 
the  more  melodious  numbers  of  this 
cyi  I.  Mr.  Bennett's  voice  was  especially 
attractive,  "She  came  to  t lie  village 
church."'  and  "Birds  in  the  high  Hall 
garden." 

Mrs.  White's  accompaniments  to  the 
flrsi    three  group*,   especially  to  the 

j  songs  In  the  cycle,  were  very  artistic. 
Mr.  Benneti  pla>ed  Ills  own  acoom- 
pHiitminU  for  the  last  four  songs  on 
the  program.  This  entire  group,  in  its 

'  lyric    and    ballad    nature,    as  better 

:  suited  to  his  voice  and  style.. 

His  singing  wa  ■  much  more  Inli- 
niute  and  satisfying  in  these  four 
number*.  lie  sang  the  "Blue  Hills  of 
Antrim"  and  "On  tlic  Way  to  Kew" 
With  feeling  and  with  finish.  The 
'  King  Gharles"'  b.'llad  was  given  with 
excellent    vocal    control    and  with 

'  spirit.  Mr.  Bennett  Is  a  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  singer  of  melodies.  But 
he  bus  not  the  keen  and  forceful 
Imagination, u  iui  which  to  make  dra- 
matic or  passionate  works  convinc- 
ing. 

The  program  «  as  enthusiastically 
received  by  a  goo. I  sized  audience,  and 
sftei  persistent  applause  ho  respond- 
pil  bv  sincinx  an  old  Welsh  melody. 


made  a  successful  debut.   Harris  died 
suddenly,   and   her  contract   for  live 
years  was  null  and  void.  She  had  ap- 
peared in  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  and 
"The  Telephone  Girl."   Beerbohm  Tree 
told  her  she  had  "histrionic  talent." 
She  came  with   his  company  to  the 
United  Statas  and  played  the  Queen  In 
"Hamlet."    She  was  also  In  "Trilby." 
At   the    time   she   was   betrothed  to 
Gerald    du   Maurler.    She   went  into 
operetta;  was  with  W.  T.  Hodge  hi 
"Mrs.  Bob  White"  and  In  Francis  Wil- 
son's  "Strollers'   and    his   star  east. 
She  was  'engaged  for  vaudeville,  but 
going  to  Paris  for  further  sto-dy  sh? 
made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  Comiqu?. 
Mr.  Hammerstein.  engaged  her  in  lPOA 
but  there  was  a  falling  out  and  in  the 
spring  she  was  enjoined  from  singing 
under  any  other's  management.  Sho 
left  the  Manhattan  with  a  pout  be- 
cause she  did  not  have  sufficient  op- 
portunity;   because    young  Hammer- 
stein had  made  fun  of  her  blonde  wig 
worn  in  "Pagliacci";  and  there  were 
other  reasons.    This  season  she  has 
been  connected  with  the  Chicago  opera 
companv.    In  private  life  she  is  Mrs. 
William  D.  Mann,  for  a  time  railroad 
official  and  manager  of  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre.  New  York.   She  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  woman,  and  ona 
of  the  few  Car  mens  that  are  not  fat. 
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necessary  at  this  late  day  to  speak  in 
praise  of  the  mise-en-scene  and  the 
management.  Mr.  Goodrich  read  the 
score  with  sympathy  and  had  a  firm  con- 
trol of  his  forces. 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  with  Mmes.  Des- 
tinn  and  Swartz  and  Messrs.  Jadlowker, 
Polese.  Glaccons,  Pulcini  and  Perinl. 


o  1 1 


NIELSEN  FAREWELL 
IN  "LA  HEME" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
BOSTON  OPEBA  HOUSE  -  Puccini's 
■/La  Boheme."  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

,  .Miss  Nielsen 
...Mlsa  Dereyne 
Mr.  Constantino 

 Mr.  Polese 

. .  Mr  Mardones 

 Mr.  Pulclnl 

.  .  Mr.  Tavecchia 
.  .Mr  Tavecchia 
Mr.  Huddy 


Mlml   

Musetta  . 
■  Hodolfo  . 
Marcello  . 
Colllne  . . 
£cnaunard 
Alelndoro 
Benolt 

Vn  Doganl.r  ^-  g,rocsco 

Parplftnol   ™ 

"La  Boheme"  was  sung  last  night  tor 
The  perform- 


The  perform 

lie.     a!.. I     1'  W:i 


Drama, 


OPEP.A  HOUSE— Repetition! 
M'g  "Don  Pasquale."  .Mr.  I 
teted.    The  cast:  I 

■.•rl,..(..ff...   Ml,    NleUc,,  ' 

■    NX  (/..  Mr.  Mrlnrrtn 

 .Nr.  TSTewl.i . 

e"'«  1  Mr.  K.'rnr 


Marguerite  Sylva, 
whose  impersonation  of 
Operetta,  Cai..„,  .,  „as  greatly 
Opera  adn...'  laaL— week  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  has  had  a 
varied  career  wUhln  comparatively 
few  years.  She  Was  burn  at  Brussels 
a  little* over  30  years  ago.  where  hor 
father  was  a  surgeon  of  distinction. 
Her  mother  was  of  Spanish  descent." 
Mme.  Sylva  was  convent-bred,  thougu 
not  u  Catholic.  When  sho  was  1j 
years  old  she  heard  Georgette  La- 
blane,  now  Maeterlinck's  wife,  sing  ;n 
"Carmen."  and  she  made  up  her  min  i 
to  be  an  opera  singer.  The  father 
died  and  the  family  went  to  London 
after  she  had  sung  iu  a  concert  at 
Spa.  She  had  studied  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  rec- 
ommended her  in  lMi(  to  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  then  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
lunii    f 'invent    Uai.l.  i>.     She    •  "uld  not 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thomas  E.  Shea  In  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  j 
Mr.  Hyde"  drew  another  large  audi- 
ence to  the  Grand  Opera  House  last| 

night.  Mr.  Shea  is  ably  supported, 
which  adds  to  the  force  of  his  own 
talent.  The  show  will  have  another 
presentation  tomorrow  night. 


BOSTON  SINGING  CLUB 


the  last  time  this  season 
ance  was  an  excellent  on. 
hearttjy  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience. 
The  opera  is  the  most  melodious,  the 
most  spontaneous,  the  most  human  of 
Puccini's  works.  It  comes  from  the 
heart  and  goes  to  the  heart. 

It  was  composed  before  Puccini  be- 
came sophisticated,  and  wrote  with  the 
predominating  thought  of  box  office  suc- 
cess. In  "La  Boheme"  the  melodlo 
thought  serves  a  dramatic  purpose.  In 

•  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  as  In 

•  Madama  Butterfly,"  the  play  is  first  of 
all  the  thing;  the  music  Is  simply  stage 
music  that  Is  sometimes  effective,  but 
dften  in  the  way. 

Miss  Nielsen  was  In  fine  vocal  condi- 
tion   She  sang  with  delightful  freedom 
and  genuine  expression.  The  announce- 
ment  was   made  yesterday   that  she, 
would  not  be  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  next  season  on  account' 
of    conceit    and    other  engagements,! 
though  she  may  sing  here  a  few  times 
as  a  guest.   Her  determination  i6  much' 
to  be  regretted. 

She  has  been  a  valuable  member  of 
the  company  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Opera  tlouse.  and  the  performance 
I  of  "1a  Boheme"  with  her  and  Mr.  Con- 
stantino in  the  leading  parts,  when  the 
opera  was  peifuin.iil  here  by  the  San 
Carlo  company,  had  much  ^o  do  with 
the  conception  of  the  plan  which  has 
b.en  fully  realized.  She  has  been  dlll- 
Igent  and  faithful  In  the  discharge  of  her 
Iduty,  ready  to  sing  when  others  would 
'have  made  excuse.  More  can  Justly  be 
eald  than  this. 

I  As  far  as  the  art  of  singing  is  con- 
cerned, Miss  Nielsen  has  been  conspicu- 
ous for  intelligence  and  skill.  As  a  sing- 
er of  sustained  song  she  has  been  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  local  company,  and 
lew  of  the  visiting  sopranos  have 
equalled  her.  She  Is  not  a  dramatic 
soprano:  she.  Is  not  an  emotional  act- 
ress; she  Is  a  lyric  soprano,  and  lyric 
sopranos  with  her  quality  of  voice, 
j  vocal  ability  and  operatic  experience  are 
not  easily  found.  Her  performances  in 
i  various  operas  during  the  two  seasons 
have  been  of  singularly  even  merit.  She 
will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Constantino  was  in  the  vein.  He 
sang   with   a   noteworthy    display  of 
tonal  beauty,  with  the  ease  that  adds 
,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hearer. 

•with,  varied  and  appropriate  expres- 
!  sion.  Nor  was  he,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  exasperatlngly  self-conscious,  as 
though  mindful  only  of  his  sweet  ro- 
manza  and  his  own  glory.  Last  night 
he  was  one  of  the  band  of  careless 
eouls  whose  recklessness  and  inability 
to  pay  their  bills  as  depicted  in  Mur- 
ger's  novel  and  the  play  based  on  it  so 
Irritated  Jules  Lemaitre  that  it  led  him 
to  write  a  solemn  protest  on  mere  than 
one  occasion. 

Mr.  Polese  sang  and  played  tire  part 
of  Marcello  effectively.  The  other  parts 
were   well    taken.     There    have  been 
I  many  performances  of  "La  Bohame"  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  and  It  is  not 


Second    Concert    of    Tenth  Season 
Given  in  Chickering  Hall. 

The  Boston  Singing  Club,  H.  G. 
Tucker,  conductor,  gave  the  second  con- 
cert of  its  10th  season  last  evening  in 
Chickering  Hall,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Grif- 
fith played  the  piano  accompaniments. 
The  club  was  assisted  by  the  Adamowski 
trio,  Mrs.  Marie  Sundborg  Sundelius,  so- 
prano, and  Oscar  Le  Bart,  baritone. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Tschai- 
kowsky.  "Cherubim  Song";  Mozart,  trio 
in  B  flat  major,  Adagio  and  Finale: 
Meyer-Helmund,  "Under  Blossoming 
Branches";  Mendelssohn,  "Farewell  to 
the  Forest";  Arensky,  "Must  I  For- 
ever"; Brahms,  Andante  and  Scherzo 
from  the  trio  in  C  minor;  Mendelssohn. 
|  "Hunting  Song";  Beach,  "The  Rose  of 
Avontown";  Brahms,  "The  Falcon"; 
Gretschaninoff,  finale  from  C  minor,  trio; 
Cornelius,  baritone  solo,  and  chorus  from 
"The  Barber  of  Bagdad,"  Salamaleikum. 

The  harsh  quality  and  imperfect  into- 
nation of  some  of  the  male  voices 
marred  the  effect  in  several  instances. 
The  chorus,  as  a  whole,  showed  an  ut- 
ter lack  of  decisive  rhythms.  The  most 
effective  choral  pieces  as  performed 
were  Mendelssohn's  "Hunting  Song" 
and  Cornelius's  "Salamaleikum."  The 
beautiful  and  sympathetic  quality  of 
Mrs.  Sundelius's  voice  added  much  to 
the  performance  of  "The  Rose  of  Avon- 
town."  The  Adamowski  trio  played  two 
movements  fromMozart's  trio  with  style 
and  finish,  and  Gretschaninoff's  finale 
was  given  with  spirit  and  brilliancy. 
These  compositions  were  enthusiastic- 
ally received.  A  fair-sized  audience  was 
present. 


THE  MAYOR  AS  CENSOR. 


Mayor  Fitzgerald  has  notified  the 
manager  of  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
that  Mr.  Walter's  play.  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  will  be  interdicted  unless  sub- 
stantial changes  are  made  in  it.  It 
appears  that  the  Mayor  sent  two 
close  students  of  the  drama,  stern 
moralists,  Messrs.  Richard  F.  Field 
and  Timothy  J.  Butler,  gentlemen 
connected  with  his  office,  to  the  Hol- 
lis Street  Theatre  last  Monday  night. 
They  went  again  on  Tuesday  night, 
greatly  daring,  and  at  the  risk  of  per- 
sonal corruption— or,- possibly,  to  en- 
joy the  play  the  second  time.  Their 
report  led  the  Mayor,  as  censor,  to 
issue  his  ultimatum. 

Here  is  a  plain  case  of  the  Mayor 
exercising  consorship  for  the  sake  of 
political  capital.  It  is  not  necessary 
now  to  speak  of  the  play  itself.  "The 
Easiest  Way"  excited  attention  be- 
cause it  is  an  unusually  powerful 
drama.  When  it  was  produced  in  New 
York  the  Times  of  that  city  charac- 
terized it  as  the  most  remarkable  of 
Its  type  that  any  American  author 
had  yet  produced.  The  Times  also 
stated  in  answer  to  the  objections  of 
the  pruriently  prudish  that  "conceal- 
ment of  evil  has  never  resulted  in 
progress;  and  a  more  biting  arraign- 
ment of  an  evil  could  scarcely  be  im- 
agined." The  Chicago  Record-Herald 
in  an  editorial  article  thought  it  a 
"scandalous  perversion  of  criticism," 
that  this  drama  should  be  placed  in 
the  category  with  flashy  farces  in 
which  certain  vices  are  made  allur- 
ing and  amusing.  'The  St.  Louis 
Times  treated  "The  Easiest  Wa 
a  similar  manner.  As  The 
said  last  Tuesday  Mr.  Walter's  treat 
ment  of  his  grim  subject  is  neither 
flippant  nor  salacious. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald,  if  he  must  play| 
the  censor,  had  full  opportunity  to, 
acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  of| 
this  drama  before  it  came  to-  Bos 
ton.   Why  did  he  not  then  quietly  ad 
vise  the  manager  of  the  Hollis  Street 
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Theatre  not  to  announce  tluV  drama? 
.\.>.  the  play  must  he  produced.  iuulj 
then  there  must  he  a  theatrical  stroke 
on  the  part  ot'  the  Mayor.    "See  how 
J    safeguard     the    morals    of    this  I 
'(own."    No  doubt,  the  Mayor  will  be 
|  applauded    *;nd   supported    by  those 
who  are  in  anxious  search  after  Inde- 
cency; who  would  expurgate  the  clas- 
sics; who  are  indescribably  shocked 
I  by  cold  and  undruped  statues  that 
luue  for  centuries  commanded  the' 
admiration    of    the    world.  Would 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  allow  a  perform- 
ance    of      Oedipus"?    The  subject. 
Is   a   shocking    one.    Would    a   re- 1 
!  rival  of  "Measure  for  Measure"  be' 
:  permitted?     Mrs.    Howe's  "Hlppoly- 
uis"  is  to  he  performed  on  Friday! 
afternoon.     Phaedra's    conduct  was 
sadly  reprehensible. 

There  is  no  indecent  or  licentious 
situation  in  Mr.  Walter's  drama.  Vice 
I  Is  represented   as  hideous   and  un- 
|  profitable.  The  drama  is  a  tragedy.  It 
j  is  in  strong  contrast  with  reviews  and 
flimsy  pieces  that  have  been  played 
in  Boston  even  this  season  without 
rebuke  and  to  crowded  houses;  pieces 
in  which  women  have  exposed  their 
bodies     without     artistic  purpose; 
pieces  in  which  the  Seventh  Com-i 
I  mandment  has  excited  airy  jesting; 
pieces  in  which  vice  has  been  made 
attractive    and    virtue    foolish  and 
stupid.    Where    were   Messrs.  Field 
and  Butler  at  the  time?  Studying  the 
Greek     drama?     Investigating  the 
Shakespeare  Bacon  controversy  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Booth's  entertaining 
essay  on  ciphers  and  cryptograms? 

Thus  again  is  the  city  of  Boston 
made  ridiculous. 


v-  "   ivy*  * 
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IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE 


Count  Tolstoi 
Talks 
at  Ease 


Count  Tolstoi  talked 
frankly,  often  shrewd- 
ly, and  always  enter- 
tainingly early  this 
.■geek  with  newly  made  acquaintances 
who  soon  felt  'themselves  to  be  his 
friends.  He  is  a  simple  man;  simple  in 
l;is  tastes,  his  manner  of  life,  his  ex- 
pression of  thought.  He  found  much  in 
common  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  "We  are  both  young  countries 
and  have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  We 
are  young  In  the  matter  of  civilization." 
According  to  Count  Tolstoi  the  reports 
of  the  censorship  of  foreign  newspapers 
that  go  into  Russia  are  much  exagger- 
ated. "The  leading  European  journals 
are  to  be  found  In  the  cafes  and  at  the 
hotels,  even  when  they  contain  articles 
reflecting  on  the  Russian  government." 
This  statement  was  confirmed  %y  a 
traveller  and  historian  who  was  of  the 
party.  "The  foreigner,  it  is  true,  may 
think  the  examination  of  passports  rigid, 
but  he  fares  no  worse  in  this  respect 
than  the  Russian,  and  how  about-  the 
treatment  of  foreigners  at  your  custom 
houses?"  Count  Tolstoi  said  that  the 
reports  about  the  censorship  of  his 
father's  writings  were  also  exaggerated. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Czar  was 
studiously  kept  in  ignorance  by  those 
about  hiin  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
his  people.  Count  Tolstoi  does  not  be- 
lieve this,  and  his  belief  is  based  on 
conversations  with  the  Czar.  The  count 
thinks  our  newspapers  too  bulky.  H« 
would  prefer  a  newspaper  of  four  pages 
with  the  news  succintly  stated.  In  Paris 
he  reads  the  Matin.  He  has  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  "sanity"  of  the 
French. 

The  count  has  been  reading  Schopen- 
|  hauer  of  late,  and  ranks  him  as  one  of 
the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  world.  "What 
we  all  need,"  he  exclaimed  earnestly,  "Is 
a  universal  and  simple  religion.  We 
have  strayed  far  in  our  churches  from 
the  essential  elements  of  Christianity." 
But  he  does  not  think  that  his  father's 
views  will  ever  be  influential  in  Russia 
or  elsewhere.  They  are  too  ideal, 
chimerical. 

The  count  spoke  on  all  subjects  with 
the  frankness  of  a  child,  and  he  would 
quickly  disconcert  the  sophisticated  and 
any  victim  of  affectation.  In  spite  of  his 
fcane,  shrewd  philosophy  and  his  calm 
views  of  life,  there  is  mysticism  in  his 
nature,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is 
the  son  of  his  father,  however  different 
r.Is  opinions  may  be  at  present. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Tremont  Theatre— First  performance 
on  any  stage  of  "Hlppolytus"  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

Artemis  Ruth  Holt  Bourlcault 

Aphrodite  Crosby  Little 

Phaedra  Miss  Aiifrlln 

Oenouo  Mauil<-  Granger 

Hlppolytus  Walter  Hampden 

Creon  Wallace  Wlddecombe 

Won  Charles  Garry 

Theseus  Lealte  Kenyim 

Polydorua  Henry  Hull 

Thcnexltes  George  Woodward 

Priest  Frederick  Powell 

Messenger  Henry  Hull 

This  tragedy,  written  years  ago, 
was  performed  yesterday  afternoon 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  in  aid 
of  the  Julia  Ward  Howe  memorial' 
fund.  There  was  a  very  large  audi- 
ence. The  use  of  the  theatre  was 
given  by  Messrs.  Schoeffel,  Frohman 
and  Harris.  The  scenery  was  loaned 
by  Mr.  Craig  of  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre.  The  Incidental  music,  played 
behind  the  scenes,  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Goodrich  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Russell. 

Mrs.  Howe  did  not  make  .the  mis- 
take of  Racine,  who  introduced  Hip- 
polytus  as  loving  and  beloved  by  a 
maiden  and  therefore  not  the  ascetic 
worshipper  of  Artemis;  but  she,  too, 
departed  from  the  old  legend.  She 
brings  in  a  soothsayer,  who  gives 
Phaedra  a  love  potion,  so  that,  poured 
Into,  a  wine  cup,  it  may  make  Hlppo- 
lytus at  supper  a  willing  victim  to 
her  wiles.  Her  Phaedra  stabs  herself, 
after  she  has  denounced  Hlppolytus  to 
the  returning  Theseus,  who  had  been 
reported  dead.  Artemis  and  Aphro- 
dite are  brought  on  the  stage  in  dead- 
ly rivalry. 

Mrs.  Howe  did  not  follow  closely  the 
tragedy  by  Euripides  or  that  of  Racine, 
and  her  plot  is  not  so  simple  or  impres- 
sive.    Nevertheless,  her  story  is  told 
;  effectively  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
I  leading   characters   and   depicted  with 
!  some  skill.    These  characters   in  her 
play    are    Phaedra,    Hippolytus,    the  I 
soothsayer  Leton,  and  Theseus.     They  ! 
have  life,  although  Leton  is  a  familiar  i 
figure  in  melodrama.    Her  Artemis  is 
not  wholly  the  cold  virgin  of  the  legend, 
for  it  might  well  be  suspected  that  her 
interest  in  Hippolytus  was  more  than 
that  due  from  a  goddess  to  her  wor- 
shipper.   The  Aphrodite  is  an  lnsignifi-  j 
cant  figure  and  the  scene  in  which  she 
restrains  Artemis  from  warning  Hippo- 
lytus against  the  supper  tete-a-tete  with 
I  Phaedra  is  weak,  if  not  laughable. 
|    There  is  little  true  poetry  in  the  dia- 
J  logue,  which  is  for  the  most  part  helght- 
:  ened   prose.     A    fan    is    described  as 
J  "plumage  of   illustrious   birds,"  which 
|  recalls  the  description  of  a  spade  in  an  ; 
old  play  as  "that  instrument  with  which 
the  Theban  husbandman  unbares  the  I 
breast  of   our   great   Mother."    These  i 
instances  of  Inflated  language,  however, 
are  rare,  and  the  dialogue  has  often  a  ! 
direct  and  dramatic  appeal.    It  should 
be  remembered  that  passages  which  now 
might  provoke  a  smile  were  considered  j 
at  the  time  this  tragedy  was  written  jj 
appropriate  and  in  the  classic  vein.  The 
weakest  scene  Is  that  which  follows  th^ 
denunciation  of  Hippolytus  by  Phaedra, 
for  It  must  be  frankly  stated  that  the 
expression  of  Phaedra's  frenzy  and  de- 
termination to  kill  herself  is  ineffective, 
feeble. 

The  old  legend,  however  it  may  be 
changed  in  matters  of  detail,  holds  the 
attention.  The  Phaedra  of  Mrs.  Howe 
is  not  a  plaything  of  the  gods;  the 
Soothsayer  has  too  much  to  do  in  the 
miserable  business;  the  Nurse  is  a  per- 
son of  no  small  importance,  a  wholly 
different  figure  from  the  wily  woman 
portrayed  by  Euripides.  Nor  is  the  idea 
of  a  controlling  and  compelling  fate 
made  the  chief  motive  of  the  tragedy. 
The  supper  with  its  scene  of  attempted 
seduction  and  its  drugged  wine  is  dis- 
tinctively modern  and  romantic  in  treat- 
ment. This  scene  was  played  realistic- 
ally, but  as  there  will  not  be  another 
performance  of  the  play  the  mayor  of 
Boston  will  not  interfere,  although 
Phaedra's  conduct  was  certainly  repre- 
hensible and  her  language  not  to  be  ap- 
proved by  severe  moralists. 

The  performance  was  on  the  whole 
an  interesting  one.  It  had  been  care- 
fully and  Intelligently  prepared.  Miss 
Anglln  represented  Phaedra  as  a  very 
human  being,  feverishly  neurotic  and 
erotic.  She  was  more  effective  in  the 
earlier  scenes  when  she  strove  feebly 
against  her  consuming  passion,  and 
especially  when  she  tempted  Hippolytus, 
and  at  last  threw  off  all  modesty  -and 
wildly  declared  her  love,  than  In  the 
final  scene,  where  the  author  herself 
was  weakest.  Yet  in  this  last  scene 
her  pantomime  before  she  spoke  the 
fatal  "Yes"  was  admirable.  Her  in- 
sidious wooing  and  her  •'ihishing 
avowal    were    finely    and  ....<>.fibiy 

I  dramatic,  and  more  than  once  l\. 

1  serve  was  eloquent  and  thrillir  \ 
Mr.  Hampden  gave  a  striking  3- 
formance  of  Hlppolytus,  one  that  . — 
above   Mrs.    Howe's    conception  and 
brought  before  the  spectator  the  hero] 
of  Euripides.    Among  the  supporting 
company  Miss  Boucicault  was  conspic- 
uous by  her  diction  and  grace. 


MISS  DESTINN 
AS  BUTTERFLY 

Brilliant  Performance  at  Opera 
House  Applauded  by  a 
Large  Gathering. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE.  Puccini's 
"Madama  Butterfly."  Mr.  Contl  con- 
ducted. 

Butterfly   Emmy  Destinn 

Suzuki  Jeaka  Swartz 

Kate  Plnkerton  Grace  Fisher 

F.  B.  Plnkerton  Herman  Jadlowker 

Sharpless  Giovanni  Polese 

S°,ro  Ernesto  Glaccone 

Principe  Yamadorl  Attlho  Pulcint 

Lo  Zlo  Bonzo  Giuseppe  Peiinl 

II    Commlaaarlo    Imperlale  F  Huddy 

L'UfflcIale  del  Reglstro  C. "  Stroesco 

L.a  Madre  dl  Cio-Clo-San. . . .  E.  Martuecia 

La,  Zia  Grace  Fisher 

La   Cuglna  Ruby  Savage 

Miss  Destinn  took  the  ^jart  of  Mme. 
Butterfly  for  the  second  time  this  sea- 
son at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  There 
was  a  large,  brilliant  and  warmly  ap- 
preciative audience.  Her  former  per- 
formance was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many,  but  the  second  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  observing  more  closely 
her  finesse  in  detail,  both  in  song  and 
In  dramatic  action. 

As  there  are  some  who  have  been  led 
to  .think  that  Carmen  Is  essentially  W 
comic   character,    so   there   are  others 

who  look  on  Mme.  Butterfly  as  a  hero- 
ine of  operetta  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  is  allowed  by  the  librettist  to 
come  to  a  tragic  end.  They  would  have 
her  step  out  of  "The  Mikado,"  pretty, 
petite  and  wriggling.  The  size  and  dig- 
nity, the  passion  and  the  tragic  in- 
tensity of  Mme.  Destinn's  Mme.  Butter- 
fly disconcert  them. 

Again  the  beauty  and  power  of  Mme. 
Destinn's  voice,  her  supreme  vocal  art, 
her  dramatic  expression  in  song,  and 
her  histrionic  force  excited  the  liveliest 
admiration.  Would  that  we  could  hear 
this  great  singer  frequently  and  in  many 
parts! 

Mr.  Jadlowker  was  again  a  manly 
Plnkerton,  who  almost  persuaded  the 
spectator  that  the  lieutenant  after  all 
was  not  a  cad.  He  sang  with  freedom 
and  his  voice,  as  that  of  Miss  Swartz, 
always  an  excellent  Suzuki,  blended 
well  with  the  voice  of  Mme.  Destinn. 
Mr.  Polese  was  a  sympathetic  Sharpless. 

The  minor  parts  were  again  well 
taken,  and  the  scenery  and  the  stage 
management  again  added  to  the  general 
effect. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  Mas- 
senet's "Manon,"  with  Miss  Garden  and 
Messrs.  Clement  and  Gilly  in  the  lead- 
ing parts.  The  season  will  close  tonight 
with  a  performance  of  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,"  with  Mme.  Carmen  Melis 
and  Messrs.  Constantino  and  Polese. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Sociologist     Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
b        son  left  last  Thurs- 
&nd  day  at  The  Herald 

His  Notes  office  a  package  of 
notes  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this 
column.  The  notes  were  pencilled  and 
scribbled,  written  on  the  backs  of  en- 
velopes on  unreceipted  bills,  on  copy 
paper  of  the  coarser  kind.  ViHiers  de 
l'Isle  Adam  in  like  manner  wrote  his 
strangely  and  cruelly  ironical  tales  his 
still  more  surprising  and  symbolistic 
dramas  on  the  back  of  bills  of  fare  and 
scraps  of  paper,  even  on  cigarette  pa- 
pers, and  carried  these  papers,  decipher- 
able only  by  him,  in  his  pockets  for 
months,  until  he  would  put  them  to- 
gether with  infinite  patience,  and  then 
they  were  ready  for  the  printer.  There 
was  an  excuse  for  him.  Anatole  France 
said  that  poverty  stuck  to  Villiers  s 
bones  as  his  own  skin,  and  his  best 
friends  his  most  ardent  admirers,  could 
not  snatch  from  him  this  natural  gar- 
ment After  his  20th  year  he  did  not 
know  for  a  dav  in  his  life  a  table  or  a 
hearth  "For  30  years  he  wandered  at 
night  from  cafe  to  cafe,  effacing  him- 
self as  a  shadow  at  the  first  flush  of 
dawn.  Yet  he  was  not  unhappy,  for  he 
lived  in  a  dream.  He  believed  that  his 
life  was  spent  in  enchanted  gardens,  in 
marvellous  palaces,  in  vaults  far  down 
and  full  of  Asiatic  treasure,  vaults  made 
luminous  by  royal  sapphires  and  hieratic 
virgins  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  Mr. 
Johnson's  disconnected,  slovenly  copy. 
He  is  no  dreamer;  he  is  a  man  of  exas- 
peratingly  regular  habits  and  absurdly 
early  bed  hours.  And  it  Is  whispered  in 
Clamport,  his  summer  dwelling  place, 
that  he  has  money  in  the  bank. 


Straying  mr.  i  <« 

'     °  You  ask  me  concern-  \ 

from  the  lng  the  derivation  ot 
Question  "Tom  and  Jerry,''  the 
name  of  an  intoxicating— and  once  popu- 
laj  drbk,  which  I  believe  has  grated 
nutmeg  on  the  top.  I  have  looked  over 
my  notes  on  beverages.  They  arc  many, 
for  this  subject  will  All  at  least  one 
volume  (elephant  folio)  of  my  colossal 
sociological  work. 

I  came  across  much  curious  and  val- 
uable Information.  There  Is  the  recipe 
for  Daniel  Webster  punch,  which  was 
brewed  for  years  by  the  Hon.  L.  Js 
Powers  of  Springfield  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shepard  at  Phillips  Beach.  One  of  the 
ingredients  was  a  half  pint  of  green  tea, 
but  I  read  that  green  tea  will  henceforth 
he  scarce  In  this  country,  If  not  unat- 
tainable. 

I  found  tho  series  of  deductions  made 
by  Prof.  Dexter  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois to  prove  that  a  high  humidity  en- 
courages intoxication  and  high  wind* 
are  the  best  friends  of  the  saloon  keep- 
er. Is  the  Artillery  Punch  made  in  Sa- 
vannah more  dangerous  than  Fish  House 
Punch,  compounded  after  a  recipe  of 
pre-revolutionary  days:  One  bottle  of 
brandy,  two  bottles  of  Jamaica  rum,  a 
quart  of  sour,  L  e.,  lemon  juice,  and  a| 
quart  of  sweet.  I.  e.,  sugar,  with  a  dash 
of  peach  brandy  and  some  sliced  fruits?] 

Who  now  drinks  a  sea  noggin  after  the] 
recipe  of  Thomas  Hinkley?   He  in  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  century  ran  a  one- 
boat  ferry  between   Manhattan  Island1 
and  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Breucke-! 
len.'  This  sea  drink  was  a  composition  j 
of  rum,  Madeira  and  wild  cherry  bit- 
ters. Is  It  true  that  the  Manhattan  cock- 
tail was  invented  by  Col.  Joe  Walker  of 
New  Orleans  when  visiting  New  York? 
The  true  Manhattan  cocktail  is  made, 
with  Italian,  not  French  Vermouth. 

Is  the  "Alexander  6hort  line"  con-{ 
ceived  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Martin  in  ai 
moment  of  desperation — the  year  was] 
1901  and  the  place  was  Chicago— known 
to  Boston  professors?  A  stuffed  olive  Is 
put  In  a  high-ball  glass.  A  dash  of  bit- 
ters and  a  tiny  drop  of  sirup  are  addedi 
and  the  olive  Is  crushed.  Two  jiggers  of 
gin  are  poured  Into  the  glass  which  Is 
then  filled  to  the  brim  with  Imported 
ginger  ale. 

It  was  finely  said  of  this  drink  that 
after  a  fourth  glass  the  victim  in  beatific 
state  of  mind  finds  the  world  far  away. 
"After  the  fifth  glass  he  sits  down  sud- 
denly and  waits  for  the  building  to  fall. 
There  is  no  sixth." 

Strange  Recipes,     still  more  de- 

t - t     j  structive  was  the 

W°rds  Jeff    Davis  cock- 

and  Facts  tail  which  swept 

Chicago  early  in  190S.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  b«»  right  to  give  the  recipe. 
I  shudder  as  I  read  it,  yet  I  would 
gladly  taste  one  glass — or  two,  but 
"Peychaud"  bitters  and  Tokay  wine- 
are  not  to  be  had  at  our  village  store 
Are  y„ou  aware  that  a  large  amourr 

of  absinthe  is  made  from  Wisconsin! 
wormwood?  Col.  Joe  Rickey  never 
put  anything  but  rye  in  the  drink 
that  immortalizes  him.  In  1907  a 
new  cocktail  appeared  in  New  York, 
the  "Affinity,"  so  called  because  after 
the  third  "the  green  grass  grows  up 
all  around,  birds  sing  in  the  fig  trees,! 
and  your  affinity  appears."  I  have 
read  that  the  cocktail  was  originated 
by  Sam  Ward,  George  Hall  and  John 
C.  Heenan  in  French's  Hotel  on  Park| 
row,  New  York,  on  the  day  Hicks  the 
pirate' was  hanged  on  Bedloe's  island:! 
it  was  an  old  fashioned  cocktail  made 
with  a  dash  of  bitters,  lump  of  sugar, 
lemon  peel  and  a  single  piece  of  ice. 
But  the  origin  of  the  cocktail  is  lost 
in  clouds  and  darkness.  My  notes  on 
this  one  subject  will  fill  at  least  4501 
pages.  There  are  some  who  insist 
that  highball  should  be  spelled  "high 
bawl,"  from  the  invitation,  "Come  in; 
I'll  shout,"  or  "It's  my  bawl."  I  do 
not  believe  this.  Nor  do  I  think 
"ball,"  a  corruption  of  "bolo"  given 
to  a. sick  horse. 

Why  should  a  drink  measuring  four 
fingers  be  called  a  "skelly"?  Did  you 
ever  call  for  a  "stretch"?  It  is  com- 
pounded of  alcohol,  hard  cider  and  a 
very  little  water.  It  is  a  more  dan-| 
gerous  concoction  than  a  "hightid- 
dley"  or  a  "Hillycraft  cooler." 

Beer  and  ale    should  always 
drunk  from  pewter  or  stone,  for  Hint 
glass   used   in   making    beer  glassesl 
contains  oxide  of  lead  which  Is  re- 1 
leased  by  the  chemical  action  of  th«> 
beer.    In  hot  weather  a  "Humphrey  | 
soother"  is  preferable  to  ale  or  beer —  I 
but  in  Kentucky  the  "Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner   Julep"   is   the    thing,  with 
powdered  sugar,  never  lump  or  loaf/ 
A  true  "Jersey  sunset"  contains  Mon  / 
mouth  county  applepack.    Is   "drlthel  / 
still  served  in  Manchester,  N.  II •?  I 
is  composed  of  hops,  cloves,  parsyf 
and  hemlock  root.    What  are  the 

Igredlents  of  a  "hot  boy"  oompoug| 

tin  Towaco,  N.  J.? 

And  who  was  the  author  of 
pathetic    poem    in    six  verses. 

j  Never  Blamed  the  Booze."  which 

I  gins: 


I  wc 


m  his 


enet's 


Dranlc  whiskey  hot  each  nlgn  . 

Drank  cocktails  In  the  morning, 

But  never  could  get  tight. 
He  shivered  In  the  evening. 

And  always  had  the  blues. 
.Until  he  look  a  bowl  or  two— 

But  he  never  blamed  the  booze. 
Unfortunately.  I  Have  mtalaid  my 
paakage  of  notes  concerning  the  agna- 
tion of  "Tom  and  Jerry."  I  rernembei , 
however,  that  a  thorough  Invention, 
which  wasted  many  days  and  nights 
with  serious  injury  to  my  health,  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inventor 
of  the  drink,  which,  personally.  I  do  not 
favor,  rinding  it  too  sweet  and  cloying, 
was  not  Mr.  Jeremiah  Thomas.  I  hope 
at  some  more  convenient  time  to  search 
for  my  material. 

I  am  Interested  in  rum-I  use  the  word 
In  Its  generic  not  specific  sense-chiefly 
a"  a  sociologist.  I  say  this  lest  some 
may  he  prejudiced  against  "Man  as  a  | 
Political  and  Social  Beast"  and  refuse 
to  subscribe  for  the  23  volumes-as  yet 
unpublished.  HERKIMBR  JOHNSON.  1 

Incongruous^    % £  j 

for  Johnson's  en-  > 

Prohibition  Towns  tertainingout 

dangerous  letter,  we  take  pleasure  In 
publishing  a  note  dated  March  16: 
"Editor  of  The  Herald: 

"As  I  was  reading  the  Gazeteer  last 
ni"ht  as  a  cure  for  insomnia,  I  observed 
with  dismay  among  the  towns  of  the; 
state  of  Maine  the  name  of  Rumford  j 
and  in  the  New  Hampshire  list  that  of  I 
Rye  As  both  these  states  stand  nobly 
on  the  side  of  prohibition  I  was  sur- 
prised that  these  reminders  of  the  de- 
mon Alcohol  are  permitted  to  survive. 
It  seems  to  me  that  both  should  be 
changed  at  once  to  names  more  seemly 
and  appropriate  to  the  attitude  of  the 
states  on  this  great  que.  Ion.  It  can 
scarcely  aid  the  besotted  victims  of  the 
debasing  vice  of  drink  In  their  struggle 
unward"  toward  a  purer  ideal  to  be 
'thus  reminded  daily  of  their  tempter. 
I  venture  this  suggestion  without  hope: 
but  when,  in  the  time  to  come,  my  sex 
.hall  have  achieved  Its  true  destiny  of 
the  ballot.  I  am  calmly  sure  that  no 
Mich  blots  as  these  will  rest  upon  out 

*t0SraP",MISS>  SARAH  HEPATICA. 
"Putney.  Vt." 

Tes  yes.  Miss  Hepatica.  And  what  Is 
to  be'sald  of  the  towns  named  Bourbon 
in  Illinois  Indiana  and  Missouri,  not  to 
mention  Bourbon  county  in  Kansas  and 
the  famous  county  of  Kentucky?  What 
self-respecting  person  would  live  In 
Brandy  Camp.  Pa.,  or  Brandy  Station. 
Va  or  In  any  one  of  the  Bruiuiywines. 
post  hamlet,  or  ante-othcllo .'  rii  n  there 
is  Gindale  In  Texas-and  yet.  like  mar  e, 
'ciindale  has  a  pleasing  sound,  harmo- 
nious to  the  ear.  Why  should  not  Rum- 
ford  bo  changed  to  Lavender  Water  and 
Rye  to  Slippery  Elm?  In  the  fiood  days 
I  to  come  a  jury  of  matrons  will  order 
1  these  things  better  and  not  confine  Its 

attention  merely  to  the  theatres  and  the 

plays  produced  there. 


Mi 


|  A  Good  Word 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived the  following 
for  Pleasing     ,^ler  daled  Boston. 

Inaction        March  20: 
Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Whore  did  George  Bernard  Shaw  get 
the  word  "frowsting."  employed  by  him 
in  the  sequence  "eating,  drinking,  and 
frowsting"?  Is  It  of  his  own  coinage,  or 
Is  there  any  precedent?  "Argute"  goes 
back,  of  course,  to  Sterne.  All  this  Is  In 
"The  Doctor's  Dilemmu,''  which  I  have 
Just  read.  F-  13  c- 

"Frowsting"  is  a  good  respectable 
word,  couptenamcd  by  the  New  English 
Dictionary.  "Frowst,  froust,  Intransi- 
tive verb;  to  rest  lazily,  lounge."  The 
London  Standard  in  1SS4  spoke  of  a  gen- 
eration that  "frousts  over  the  fire."  Ia 
a  novel  hr  B.  Whitby  (1889)  a  person 
says:  "I  hate  frowsting  over  a  lire." 

gin  of  the  word  Is  uncertain. 
..angry,  Just  quoted,  refers  the 
del  to  the  substantive  "froust"  In 
r/»w  school  slang:  "Extra  sleep  al- 
r/d  In  the  morning  of  Sundays  and 
jle  holidays."  "Froust,"  with  this 
ining,  Is  found  In  "Slang  and  Its 
LtoffVJee,"  by  Farmer  and  Henley,  but 
noun  also  means  a  stink,  or  stuffl- 
is  In  a  room.  "Froust"  in  various 
glish  provincial  dialects  means  a 
sty  smell. 


The 


Mary  Garden  Enacts 
Massenet's  "Manon" 

at  the  Matinee 


Mr.non  Lescaut  Miss  Garden 

Ponssette  Mme.  Savage  ; 

jnvntte  Mlss  Swartis  i 

{.rw   ,   Miss  Roberts 

I.a  Servant*  Mme   De  Llevln  , 

Chevalier  des  Grleux  Mr.  Clement  ; 

Lescaut   Mr.  GlUy 

fcrmte  des  Grleux  Mr.  Mardones 

r.uill.it  de  Morfontalne  Mr.  Devaux 

fri«  nretleny  Mr.  Letol 

V  Hotohif  :  •  Mr.  Taveochia 

bnHGard.  ^Wh.te 

In  Garde  Mr  wnl18 

Miss  Garden  yesterday  afternoon  took 
the  part  of  Manon  for  the  first  time  In 
this  city,  and  the  Opera  House  was 
filled  in  every  part.    There  was  natu- 
rally great  curiosity  to  see  her  as  Mas- 
senet's heroine.   The  verb  "see"  Is  here 
used   advisedly,    for   her  performance 
gave  more  pleasure  to  the  eye  than  the 
ear    Her  pronunciation  of  French  was 
curious,  to  say  the  least,  and  conse- 
quently her  diction  suffered.  Massenet's 
music  calls  for  a  well  schooled  singer,  and 
Miss  Garden  is  by  no  means  a  mistress 
of  vooal  art.    It  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
ment on   the   peculiar   quality  of  her 
voice   on  certain  wiry  tones,  on  other 
tone?'  that  are  rich  and  haunting,  on  her 
ability  to  employ  all  these  tones  for  the 
purposes  of  dramatic  effect,  or  on  the 
many  distressing  mannerisms  and  faults 
'evident  to  all  when  she  Is  obliged  to 
maintain  a  long  melodic  line. 

In  spite  of  these  mannerisms  and 
faults,   her   Impersonation   of  Manon 
was  interesting— Miss  Garden  is  al- 
ways Interesting — and  in  the  first  two 
aots  It  was  finely  composed  and  admi- 
rably carried  out.    Her  entrance  was 
charming    as  was   the   revelation  of 
Manon's  character  in  the  recital  of  her 
journey.      The   objections  might  be 
raised  that  this  Manon  was  sophlstl- 
'cated,  but  Manon  was  never  unsophis- 
ticated- she  was  as  one  foreordained 
for  the  life  she  preferred.    If  Gulllot 
had  been  younger  and  more  attrac- 
tive she  would  have  gone  gayly  with 
him  to  Paris.    In  her  delightfully  hu- 
morous treatment  of  Gulllot.  In  her 
behavior  toward  Lescaut  and  in  the 
first  scene  with  Des  Grleux.  Miss  Gar- 
'den  acted  with  much  finesse  and  rare 
Intelligence.    She  was  as  excellent  In 
the  second  act.    The  scene  when,  lert 
alone  after  De  Bretlgny  had  Informed 
her  of  the  parental  plot  against  Des 
Grleux.    she   pondered    the  situation 
and  determined  her  own  course,  was 
especially  effeotlve. 

The  act  "Cours  la  Relne"  was  omitted, 
as  Is  unfortunately,  the  custom  at  this 
opera  house.  It  was  said  that  even  if 
this  act-necessary  to  the  intelligibility 
of  the  plot  and  a  contrast  to  the  acts 
that  precede  and  follow-were  Included 
In  the  performance,  Miss  Garden  would 
have  been  unwilling  to  taRe  the  part.  In 
this  act  Manon  must  sing,  sing  well, 
and  depend  chiefly  on  vocal  skill  and 
brilliance  for  any  effect  to  be  made. 

In  the  scene  of  the  waiting  room  of 
the  seminary,  where  Manon  succeeds  In 
winning  back  her  lover.  Miss  Garden 
was  shrewish  rather  than  seductive. 
She  stormed,  she  laid  violent  hands 
upon  him.  she  did  not  lure  or  cajole. 
The  character  of  Manon  here  seemed 
to  escape  her.  And  after  this  act  the 
Interest  In  Manon  oeases.  The  rest  of 
the  opera  Is  for  Des  Grleux. 

And,  after  all,  the  chief  feature  of  the 
performance  of  the  opera  was  the  dls- 
,play  of  Mr.  Clement's  art  as  singer  and 
actor.  It  Is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  flnor, 
I  more  convincing,  more  moving  Imper- 
sonation nor  could  the  music  given  to 
Des  Grleux  have  been  better  «ung.  Nor 
was  the  singing  of  the  "Reve"  the  only 
example  of  perfect  diction  and  uncom- 
mon vocal  skill.  There  was  no  phrase 
that  had  not  slgnlflcanse.  There  was 
no  over-elaboration,  but  always  the 
spontaneity  that  Is  essential  to  perfect 
art.  There  was  delicacy  that  was  never 
finical;  there  was  strength  that  never 
I  was  merely  boisterous  assertion.  In 
song  as  In  acUon.  there  was  differentia, 
tlon  In  sentiments  and  emotions;  and 
thero  was  the  sincerity  that  was  author- 
itative,  not  perfunctory  consolenOoua- 

°  Mr   Ollly  had  been  heard  her.  be- 

Lescaut,  the  blackguard.  *M" 
,        f.ahtnnablo    manneTS,  a 
l^waVd    at    h"Tahut   a   "ector  In 

E^^cXd^r^^ 

IsBi  AS»  hTs^S 

^Mr'  Marines  was  au«>c,en"7  ^'iV 
nlfled  in  the  part  of  the  heavy  father 
and  the  three  joyous  rc*'*6"*',^""* 
frivolity  and  ease  were  £ 
Manon  fresh  from  the  v,»**e,^Vs 
capitally  Impersonated  by  Mtnes. , 
Savage  Swartz  a/  x  Roberto. 

The  '  audience  was  enthus  Mile. 
There  were  many  curtain  calls.  In 
which  Mr.  Caplet  justly  shared 

"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  TV  est  was 
,  performed  last  night,  with  Mme.  < Car 
men  Metis  and  Messrs.  Constant  no 
and  Polese  In  the  chief  parte.  A  iw1*" 
of  the  operatic  season  Is  P«»"-*«d  on 
page  26  of  this  Issue  of  The  Herald. 
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By  Phit 


The  second  season  of  the  Boston  Ope- 
k  House  ended  last  night.  There  have 
been  performances  for  20  consecutive 
weeks,  beginning  Nov.  7.  1910.  Three 
performances  have  been  given  by  the 
company  out  of  town:  "Carmen"  and 
-A'da"  at  Springfield;  "La  Boh  erne"  at 
Portland,  Me. 

It  is  not  impertinent  or  irrelevant  to 
review  now  the  features  of  this  season; 
to  speak  of  the  operas  heard  here  for 
the  first  time  and  others  added  to  the 
repertory;  to  characterize  the  deeds  of 
the  singers,  visitors  or  members  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  there  will  be  some  error 
in  date,  or  some  omission,  no  matter 
how  carefully  this  or  that  list  has 
beer,  prepared.  The  operas  announced 
for  yesterday  were  "Manon,"  at  the 
matinee,  and  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,"  at  night.  It  Is  taken  for  grant- 
ed In  the  course  of  this  review  that 
these  operas  were  performed;  that  the 
singers  announced  were  on  the  stage. 

Twenty-six  operas  and  a  scene  from 
an  opera  were  performed  in  the  course 

of  the  season.  ««_,«. 
The  Italian  operas  were  as  _XollOW)a_. 
"Aida-  (6).  "Le  Barbiere  d  Sevlglla 
(4),  "La  Boheme"  (6),  "Cavalleria  Rus 
ticana'   (6)    "Don  Pasquale"  0).  V* 
Fancfulla  del  West"  (9).  "La  Glaconda 
(3),  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor    «)  Maa 
ama  BuVwrfly"  (5).  "Manon  L^caut  (3), 
••Mefletofele-  (*>.  "Ote  lo  7^ 
accl"  (5),  "Rigoletto'  (4),    Tosca  w. 
-La  Traviata'.  (3),  "II  Trovatore  •  («. 

Five  of  Puccini's  operas  were  per 
formed,  and  the  representations  In  all 

"Vlltot  Verdi's  operas  were  performed, 
and  the  representations  were  : » 

ivjnizettl  was  represented  by  Lucia 
an^-Dor i  Pasquale"  (five  performances 

in  all).  _  . 

Rossini  by  "II  Barbiere  (4) 
Pnnohlelll  by  "La  Glaconda  18). 
M«S  by  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana  . 

^Leoncavallo  by  "Pagllaccl"  (6). 
Bolto  "Meflstofele"  (3). 
Seventeen  Italian    opera,  were  P« 
formed,  and  the  total  number  of  per 
formances  was  76. 

The  repertory  ~of~French  operas  wM 
as  follows:  „ 

Kss'y?a"L^fa^Prod,gue"  (7). 
Delibes,  "Lukme"  (3). 
Gounod,  "Faust"  (4). 
Laparra  "La  Habanera  (2). 
Massenet,  "Manon"  (3).  ^0„_e<l 
Six  operas  In  all  and  25  performances. 

Germany  was  represented  by  Humper- 
dinck's  "Haensel  und  arete >  («. 

The  United  States  by  converse  s   r  n» 
of  Desire"  (3)  and  "The  Sacrifice"  (4). 
°  Russia  by  a  scene  from  Racamanlnoff  s 
"Gelzlge  Rltter"  (31^^ 
The  performance*  - 


=rt  114. 


Fine  Art  Displayed  by  Edmond  Clem- 
ent;     Mlse    Garden's  Perform- 
ance More  Pleasing  to  the 
Eye  Than  the  Ear. 

By  Philip  Hale. 


^ussy^  4'EnVant  Prodigue';  U 
performed  as  an  opera  for  the  first  tim 

for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 

Dpuc1cl'n1's11"Fanclulla  del  West"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  In  Boston. 

^Converses  -Pipe  of  De-Ire^, Humper- 
dinck's   "Haensel   und   Gretel,  Masse 
net's  "Manon."  Puccini's  "Manon  Les- 
caut" and  Verdi's  "Otello"  were  added 
to  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Opera, 

H  ThT  repertory  was  thus  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  nine  operas. 

Debussy's  "l'Enfant  Prodigue,"  origi- 
nally a  cantata,  which  won  for  the  com- 
poser the  prlx  de  Rome  and  was  com- 
posed without  thought  of  the :  stage  ha. 
no  dramatic  significance,  a nd  with  the 
excention  of  two  airs  in  the  manner  of 
Massenet  and  certain  orchestral  pages, 
little  musical  interest.  ,nt„nselv 
Laparra's  "Habanera"  Is  '^tensely 
dramatic  and  the  music  g.ves  emphasj. 
to  the  gloomy  story.  The  music  though 
U  is  here  and  there  crude,  is  Individual 
forcible,  expressive.  The  opera  is  a 
,°rania  with  music.  It  Interested  the 
audience  and  Its  withdrawal  after  only 
two  performances  was  regretted. 

Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West 
is  an  absorbing  opera,  chiefly  by  reason 
o'  the  melodrama,  based  on  Mr  BWao 
co's  play.  The  music  as  a  rule  is  stage 
music,  conspicuous  for  ingenuity  in  or- 
chestration, admirably  suited  M  M 
theatrical  purposes.  The  musician  is 
!n  terestei  In  Puccini's  use  of  Debussy  .an 
harmonic  progressions  and  formulas 
and  in  the  uncommon,  highly  original 
rnd  at  times  gorgeous  Instrumentation. 
When  Puccini  speaks  with  his  own 
voice  the  voice  is  weak  and  the  speech 
Is  reminiscent  of  earlier  years-but  he  is 
always  a  master  of  stagecraft. 


Converse's  "Sacrifice"  disappointed  his 
many  friends  in  that  the  libretto  and 
music  were  lacking  In  dramatic  signifi- 1 

cance. 

The  close  juxtaposition  of  Massenet  s 
"Manon"  and  Puccini's  "Manon  iu.es- 1 
caut"  afforded  an  opportunity  for  en- 1 
tertaining  comparison.  Humperdlnc.k's ! 
opera  gave  pleasure  to  children,  oldl 
and  young.  Verdi's  noble  "Otello"  was, 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  repertory,  j 
and  its  pathos  and  grandeur  were  more  j 
and  more  appreciated. 

All  the  operas  were  produced  with 
great  attention  to  the  m!se-en-scene 
and  stage  management.  The  new  set- 
tings for  "Faust"  were  especially  note- 
worthy in  a  season  conspicuous  for  fine 
scenery,  and  picturesque  costumes. 

The  following  sopranos  were  heard  in  J 
Boston  for  the  first  time:  Mmes.  Koro- 
lewicz.  La  Salle  Rabinoff  and  Vlllani.  j 
The  following  were  heard  here  for  the  j 
first  time  in  opera:  Mmes.  Carmen  i 
Mells  and  Caroline  White.  The  fol'ow-  | 
ing  were  heard  here  for  the  first  time  ■ 
in  the  Boston  Opera  House;  Mmes.  Mel- , 
ba,  Garden,  Carmen  Mells,  Rappold, 
Sylva  and  White. 

Mme.  Melba,  who  had  not  been  an-' 
nounced  at  the  beginning  of  the.  season, 
apteared  once  as  Miml  Dec.  l£,  191 0. 

Mme.  Carmen  Melis,  who  had  been 
heard  at  one  of  Mrs.  McAllister's  musi- 
cal mornings  the  season  betore,  mado 
her  first  appearance  in  opera  as  Helen 
in  "Mefistofele,"  Nov.  7,  1910,  the  open- 
ing night  of  the  season.  She  afterwards 
took  these  parts:  Tosca,  Aida,  Santuzza, 
Mme.  Butterfly,  Desdemona,  Nedda, 
Minnie,  Manon  Lescaut  (in  Puccini's 
opera).  Her  impersonations  of  Floria 
Tosca  and  Minnie  were  admirable.  Her 
brilliant  beauty  was  especially  displayed 
In  "Mefistofele."  Her  Aida,  Santuzza, 
Manon,  were  conventional;  her  Nedda 
was  unsatisfactory  and  she  did  little  to 
give  distinction  to  the  other  parts.  She 
is  much  more  effective  in  dramatic  than 
in  lyric  music. 

Mme.  Carolina  White  made  a  marked 
impression  as  singer  and  actress  in  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  and  awakened 
a  desire  to  hear  her  in  other  operas. 
Mme  Kerolewicz  proved  herself  an  In- 
teresting dramatic  singer  and  Mme.  La- 
Salle  Rabinoff  pleased  by  her  youth, 
her  graceful  appearance,  the  quality  of 
her  voice  and  even  by  her  inexperience. 
Mmes.  Rappold  and  Villani  were  com- 
paratively ineffective. 

Mme  Nordica  was  heard  here  again 
as  Gioconda,  and  her  impersonation  of 
Marguerite  (Dec.  3,  1910)  was  conspicu- 
ous for  originality  of  conception,  effec- 
tive business,  and  skilful  use  of  song  for 
dramatic  purposes. 

I    The  wonderful  voice  of  Mme.  Destinn 
jher  vocal  art,  and  her  intensity  and  si 
cerlty  as  an  actress  again  awakened  " 
liveliest  admiration.    Mmes.  Aida.  An 
Fornia,  Mattfeld  again  visited  the 
house  as  "guests." 

Miss  Garden  fascinated  by  b 
play  ol  rare  individuality.  She 
part  of  Marguerite  In  Gounod 
|  on  Feb.  3,  1911,  and  gave  a  mem 
performance.  She  was  announced 
Manon  of  Massenet  for  yesterda 
noon. 

Mmes.  Cavalleri,  Farrar  and  Mi 
lannounced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
son.  did  not  sing  in  the  opera  house. 

Mme.  Sy'.va,  "who  had  been  heard  in 
Boston'  only  In  operetta,  appeared  once, 
In  "Carmen"  (March  11,  1911),  and  gave 
c  vital,  sensuous,  most  artistic  perform- 
ance. . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
[of  the  work  done  by  Mmes.  Lipkowska, 
Nielsen  and  Dereyne,  members  of  the 
'local  company.  Their  impersonations 
were  heartily  applauded.  Miss  Nielsen 
created  the  chief  soprano  part  in  "L'En- 
fant Prodigue"  and  "The  Sacrifice." 
Mme.  Lipkowska  was  heard  here  for  the 
first  time  in  "Manon."  She  is  at  her 
best  in  "Lakme." 

Miss  Dereyne  created  the  leading  fe- 
male part  In  "Habanera"  and  "The  Pipe 
cf  Desire." 

Other  sopranos,  engaged  to  appear  in 
minor  parts,  were  Mmes.  Bernice  and 
Grace  Fisher,  and  Ruby  Savage.  Miss 
Bernice  Fisher,  though  ranked  among 
the  mezzo-sopranos,  was  a  charming 
Micaela,  when  she  was  called  on  sud- 
denly to  take  the  part  (March  11,  1911), 
and  in  all  that  she  undertook  showed 
decided  talent  as  singer  and  actress. 
Mme.  Savage  also  often  gave  distinc- 
tion to  minor  parts  by  the  purity  and 
brilliance  of  her  voice  and  by  her  vocal 
skill.  Miss  Fisher's  Magdalena  In  "The 
Sacrifice"  was  an  agreeable  feature  of 
the  production.  Mme.  Savage  was  called 
on  suddenly  to  take  the  part  of  Desde^ 
mona  (Dec.  24,  1910,  at  the  evening  per- 
formance), and  on  March  18  (1911),  she 
took  the  part  of  Lia  in  Debussy's  opera. 

Mme.  Camporelll  was  heard  here  for 
the  first  time  as  Musetta  (Dec.  3,  1910). 


The  list  of  contraltos    was  not  so 
strong      Mme.    Cellna    Banheur  and 
Janka  Czapllnska  sang  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time.    The  former  was  heard  ~ 
once  In  opera   I  believe,  as  La  Cicv.™ 
(Nov.  25),  and  Vat  the  first  Sunday  nigh 
concert.     Mme.   Czapllnska   made  he 
first  appearance  as  Amnerls  (Nov. 
and  was  afterward  heard  several  tlme^ 
as  Lola.   Mme.  Bonheur  had  a  rich,  full 
voice  and  sang  with  a  certain  stylel 
Mme.  Czaplinska  was  an  excellent  Lola. 

Miss  Roberts,  who  gives  much  promise; 
sang  well  in  whatever  part  she  took  an^" 
acted    without    the  self-consclousne 
that    is    peculiar    to    the  majority 
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wed  more  than 
ordinary  talent  as  finger  and  actress. 
Her  Siebel  w.is  attractive;  her  Suzuki 
was  or.e  of  the  beat  we  have  seen.  Nor 
will  her  singing  and  graceful  appear- 
ance as  the  Musician  In  "Manon  Les- 
caut"  he  soon  forgotten. 

But  the  Boston  opera  company  Is  In 
need  of  a  dramatic  mezzo  soprano  of 
the  first  rank.    The  heavy  work  during 
:i.o  mv«    .1  <ca-'on  foil  on  Mm.  .  (Maossons 
of  the  local  company  and  Mine.  Maria 
Gay,   a  guest.    Mme.   Claessens  la  a 
singer  of  much  experience.  She  Is  faith- 
ful In  the  discharge  of  her  duty.  She 
has  considerable  dramatic  Intelligence. 
It  la  a  pity  that  her  voice  Is  not  more 
;  agreeable;  that  her  vocal  art  cannot  be 
praised.    She  created  the  part  of  To- 
masa  In  "The  Sacrifice.'* 
'    Mine.  Maria  Gay  was  heard  here  as 
i  Carmen,  Azucena,  Amnerls  and  Santuss- 
xa.    Sho  is  a  woman  of  indisputable  tal 
I  ent,  richly  endowed  by  nature.   Aa  Am- 
nerls she  lacked  stature  and  dignity. 
!  Santuxza  Is  not  one  of  her  best  parts. 
Her  performance   of  Carmen,  striking 
and  brilliant  as  It  was  at  first,  suffered 
little  by  little  through  extravagance  In  i 
realistic  effects.    In  this  she  was  un- 1 
doubtedly  encouraged  by  spectators  who 
fondly  believe  that  Carmen  Is  essen- 
tially a  comic  character  suddenly  forced 
at  the  end  Into  a  tragic  situation. 

Mmes.  Maubourg  and  Wickham  were 
also  guests. 

It  may  hero  be  said  that  minor  female 
parts  In  the  various  operas  were  taken 
uncommonly  well,  as  in  "Carmen"  ami 
"Manon,"  so  that  concerted  pieces  were 
suns  always  satisfactorily  and  often 
brilliantly. 

Mme.  Louise  Homer,  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  did  not  sing  at 
the  opera  house. 


Itodolfo,  i;  utltntvava,  I;  Mario,  3;  TCh- 
r.o.  .';  Fau|t  .{"Moltstofele"),  2;  Alfredo, 

2  ;  Johnson.  8  :  Des  Grleux  (Puccini's  ope- 
ra),  tj  lli  inal.  t;  Kadames,  1.  His  per- 
formances were,  as  a  rule,  o;  a  high 
order  of  merit.  In  "Tho  Sacrifice"  he 
was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  neces- 
sity of  singing  In  a  languago  -.*oreign  to 
him. 

Mr.  Gilla,  a  newcomer,  gave  distinc- 
tion to  tue  parts  of  Nick,  in  "The  Girl 

oi  me  uoiaen  West,"  and  Bdmond,  L. 
Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut." 


These  leading  tenors  sang  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time:  Messrs.  Arenson,! 
Bassl.  Clement,  Gaudenzi,  Gerardi, 
Lassalle,  Schiaretti,  Slezak,  Smirnoff, 
Messrs.  Dalmores,  Jadlowker,  McCor- 
mack,  Martin,  Zenatello,  who  had  beenj 
heard'  here  before,  were  guests. 

Mr.  Arenson.  who  made  his  first  apJ 
pearance  as  Radames  .'Nov.  19,  1910), 
took  the  part  of  Manrlco  later.  He  had 
a  voice,  but  was  not  yet  prepared  fori 
singing  in  public. 

Mr.  Bassi  first  appeared  as  Des 
Grleux  in  Puccini's  opera  (Feb.  22,, 
toil).  He  also  took  the  part  of  John- 
:on.  He  has  a  resonant,  metallic  or- 
an  of  liberal  compass,  but  his  sing- 
|g  was  labored  and  unsympathetic 
Id  "lis  acting  without  charm. 

is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the. 
art  of  Mr.  Clement.      His  Des 
x,  Gerald,  Don  Jose  are  fresh 
minds  of  .all.      He  was  first 
here  as  Des  Grieux  (Feb.  15, 

:     Gaudenzi,     Gerardi  and 
i  passed  as  tenors    In  the 
d  left  only  a  vague  remem- 
urSnce.  : 

Mr.  Lassalle,  the  son  of  a  famous : 
baritone,  turned  out  to  be  a  tenor 
Of  little  experience  and  little  vocal  | 
art.  He  was  heard  here,  first  as  i 
Faust  ("Mefistofele"),  Simeon,  Faust 
(Gounod's),  Turiddu  and  Pedro 
.  CHabenara). 

Mr.  Slezak,  a  lyric  and  also  drama-  j 
tic  tenor,  took  the  parts  of  Othello 
and  Manrico.  His  reputation  is  de- 
servedly high.  His  performance  of 
-Othello  was  impressive.  He  has  lit- 
tle personal  magnetism. 
I  Mr.  Smirnoff,  who  sang  In  Russian 
the  part  of  Gerald  (March  1),  has  a 
pretty  voice. 


Mr.  Dalmores  was  heard  only  once 
(Feb   3)  as  Faust  in  Gounod's  opera. 
His  performance  was  of  the  very  first 
rank.    His   picturesque   and  unusual 
icostumes  provoked  comment. 

Mr.  Jadlowker  was  again  effective  > 
1  except  In   "La  Traviata,"    when  he, 
I sang  in  German  and  poorly.    He  was: 
'heard  as  Mario,  Faust  and  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  McCorma'ck  was  heard  as  Tur- 
iddu   a  -part  not  suited  to  him,  and 
as  Rodolfo,  a  part  In  which  he  sang 
delightfully. 

Mr.  Martin  was  an  excellent  Pinker- 
ton  and  a  poor  Enzo.  He  took  the  part  | 
of  Iolan  In  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  and  I 
although  an  American  by  birth,  his] 
enunciation  was  not  so  dlstinc*  as  that 
of  his  associate,  Mr.  Blanchart,  a  Span- 
iard, singing  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Mr. 
Martin  was  also  heard  as  Turiddu. 

Mf  Zenatello  was  heard  as  Othello 
(Dec  17),  Don  Jose,  Manrico,  Radames, 
Pinkerton,  Canlo.  His  performances,  as 
I  a  rule,  gave  great  satiaf action.  There 
j  were  times  when  he  was  uncertain  in 
Intcnation,  but  they  were  few  He  was 
never  Indifferent,  never  self-conscious. 

Messrs.  Burrian  and  Caruso,  an- 
nounced as  of  the  company,  did  not 
sing  at  the  Opera  House. 

Mr.  Constantino  created  the  part  of 
Bernal  in  "The  Sacrifice,"  and  was  the 
first  to  take  the  part  of  Johnson  in  this 
city.  His  appearances  were  as  follows: 
Duke  of  Mantua,  4:  Edgar,  3;  Canio,  3; 


Mr.  Galeffl,  a  young  baritone,  sang  in; 
Boston  for  the  first  time  as  Tonio  (Nov 
It'.).  He  was  afterward  heard  as  Bar 
naba,  Count  di  Luna,  Amonasro.  Rigo. 
l«tto,  Germont,  the  Sheriff.  At  first  his 
tremolo  and  tendency  towards  boister- 
ousness  made  un  unfavorable  impres-j 
sion,  although  the  natural  beauty  and 
power  of  his  voice  were  at  once  reo- 
ogrizod.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
sea.'-on  he  sang  with  firmer  control  of 
tone  and  finer  musical  taste.  His  Sher- 
iff was  a  masterly  impersonation. 

Mr.  Polese,  who  had  been  heard  here 
as  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, made  his  first  appearance  at  thel 
Boston  Opera  House  as  Iago  (Jan.  2). 
He  took  several  parts  In  the  course  of 
tha  season :  Ashton,  Alflo,  Sharplesa,  ] 
Amonasro,  Scarpla,  Figaro,  The  Sheriff, 
Marcello.  His  Figaro  had  not  the 
requisite  lightness,  speed  and  volubility. 
■  In  the  other  parts  he  was  more  than 
satisfactory.  Ail  In  all,  a  most  useful 
member  of  the  company;  a  singer  with 
voice  and  style,  an  actor  of  intelligence 
and  authority. 

Among  the  visiting  baritones  were 
Messrs.  Amato,  Gilly,  Goritz,  Renaud, 
Sammarco,  Scottl. 

Mr.  Amato  appeared  as  Iago  (Nov. 
11)  tho  Count  di  Luna  (Feb.  10),  and 
Germont  (Jan.  16),  and  sang  with  great 
effect.  j 
Mr,  Gilly  took  the  part  of  Escamillo 
(Dec.  30),  when  he  was  indisposed  and 
was  announced  as  Lescaut  for  the  per- 
formance yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Goritz  gave  his  inimitable  imper- 
sonation of  Peter  in  Humperdinck's 
i  opera. 

!    Mr.  Renaud  gave  a  subtly  sinister  per- 
formance of  Scarpla  (Nov.  21).  Mr.  Sam- 
I  marco  was  heard  as  Marcello  (Dec.  15) 
|  and  Iago  (Dec.  17) ;  Mr.  Scottl  appeared 
as  Tonio  (Jan.  23). 

Mr.  Baklanoff  elaborated  parts  in  which 
he  had  already  won  reputation.  He  has 
still  much  to  learn  in  finesse  of  vocal  ex- 
pression. In  spite  of  a  breach  of  disci- 
pline, he  remained  deservedly  a  great 
favorite  and  a  pride  of  the  opora  house. 

Mr.  Blanchart  created  at  this  opera 
house  the  parts  of  Simeon  in  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue,"  was  the  first  Old  One  in  "The 
Pipa  of  Desire"  at  this  house,  and 
created  the  parts  of  Ramon  in  "La 
Habanera"  and  Burton  in  "The  Sacri- 
fice." He  also  took  the  parts  of  Sharp- 
less,  Iago,  and  was  the  first  in  Boston 
to  take  the  part  of  Sonora.  His  enun- 
ciation of  English  and  diction  in  Mr. 
Converse's  operas  deserved  high  praise 
and  was  an  object  lesson  to  native  sing- 
ers. His  voice  was  under  better  con- 
trol than  it  was  last  season,  and  lie  al- 
ways showed  himself  to  be  an  operatic 
singer  of  dramatic  Intelligence. 

Mr.  Gantvoort  sang  and  acted  intelli- 
gently in  minor  parts. 

Mr.  Fornari  is  probably  retained  for 
the  part  of  Figaro  in  Rossini's  opera.  In 
any  serious  part  he  is  inadequate. 

Messrs  Dufranne  and  Sommer,  an- 
nounced as  of  the  company,  did  not  sing 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

Mr  Sibiriakoff.  bass,  sang  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time  as  Mefistofele  in 
Boito's  opera  (Nov.  7).  He  was  also 
heard  as  Mephistophiles  in  Gounod  s 
operf  and  as*  Don  Basilic.  His  voice 
was  sonorous;  he  knew  little  of  the  art 
of  singing;  as  an  actor  ho  was  inefri- 

!CiMr  Rothier  of  the  Metropolitan  was 
!  heard  In  Boston  for  the  first  time  as 
Escamillo,  Mephistophiles  (  Faust  ) 
and  Nilakantha.  His  success  as  a  singer 
tn  "Fa  fst"  as  Mephistophiles  was  mod- 
erate He  acted  with  considerab  e  skill. 
In the  other  parts  he  made  little  impres- 
BlM>.  White  made  his  first  appearance 
as  the  King  in  "Aida"  this  season  ^Nov 
w  He  has  a  good  voice,  and  It  wouiu. 
seem as  though  he  could  be  utilized  in 
more  than  minor  parts  in  other  operas 
Mr  Mardones  appeared  in  parts  wltn 
which  he  was  associated  last  season 
His  Mephistopheles  in  Boito's  opera  is 
perhaps  h  s  most  important  <«Persona- 
■flon.  although  his  Performance M 
viP.ix  in  "La  Habanera"  had  true  uis 
tfrctfon  He  created  also  at  this  opera 
house  °"he  part  of  Jack  Wallace  In  "The 
<tirl  of  the  Golden  West. 

Mr  Tavecchia  showed  individuality  in 
whatever  Part  he  took,  whether  at  were 
mn  Pasquale,  the  Sacristan.  Geronta  or 

^Messrs.  De  Segurola,  Dldur,  Pml-Corsl 
announced  as  of  the  company  did  not 
sing  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 


nunont's   "Los    Heures   Dolentes"  and 

Carn^s  orchestral  transcription  of  De-; 
bus'v's  Children's  Corner"  were  per-, 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  America 
ThT  soloists  were  Mme.  Nielsen  and 
Bonheur.  and  Messrs.  Constantino  arid 
\i irdones  The  soloists  at  the  second 
eoncert  March  19,  were  Mme.  Carmen 
Mdls.  Miss  Seydel  (violinist),  Messrs. 
Cons  amino  and  Mardones  and  Mr 
Proctor  (pianist).  Orchestral  pieces  by 
Ippolltoff-lvanoff.  Saint-Saens  and  Wag- 

"^tTir-mvltatlon  concert"  on  Feb.  28, 
led  bv  Mr.  Caplet.  pieces  by  Bizet. 
Chabrier  Debussy-Caplet.  G.  Faure,  La- 
Srra  and  Saint-Saens  were  Performed, 
with  Mr.  Henrotte  playing  the  v  ol 1 n 
solo  In  Saint-Saens-  prelude  to  The^ 
Deluge.'" 

I  Messrs  Caplet  and  Moranzoni  were 
added  to  the  staff  of  conductors  They| 
hive  strengthened  materially  the  per-, 
formances.  Mr.  Caplet,  a  composer 
more  than  ordinary  talent,  as  a  con 
ductor  has  marked  authority a «n»e 
of  nuances  and  rhythm,  and  fine  artistic 
taste  Mr.  Moranzoni  has  Italian  en- 
husiasn^  which  is  usual U y  artist.al  y 
controlled.  He  is  a  passionate,  dramatic 

CMrU  Conti  deserved  warm  praise.for 
his  share  in  the  production  of  Puccini  s 

laMr.1  Goodrich  has  gained  materially 
this  season  in  the  elasticity  and  warmth 
his  readings.  Last  season  he  was  in- 
c  ined  to  be  too  punctilious  in  mat  era 
of  the  letter  at  the  expense  of  the  spirit. 
This  no  doubt  came  from  musical  anx- 
iety that  everything  should  be  clear  and 
nrecise  His  "La  Boheme"  Is  far  more 
ffited  tha"  it  was  last  season,  and  he  , 
distinguished  himself  by  his  reading  of  j 
Mr.  Converse's  scores. 

It  may  justly  be  said  that  the  orches- 
tra lias  improved,  although  the  strings 
a-e  still  comparatively  weak.  The  im- 
provement is  shown  in  general  p lastic- 
I  fty,  in  quick  response  to  the  bidding  of 
the'  conductor.  -  j 

The  chorus  did  excellent  work  through-, 
!  out  the  season.    It  is  well  balanced  and 

WTher  ballet  is  still  in  a  rudimentary 
condition.  The  groupings  were  often  ef- 
fective, but  there  was  too  often  a  lack 
of  precision  in  simple  evolutions. 

There  is  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
sumptuousness  and  taste  of  the  scenery 
and  costumes,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
most  celebrated  opera  houses  in  Europe. 

The  ^tage  management  has  been  ad- 
mirable. Mr.  Menotti  is  indeed  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
opera  house. 


thuslasm  and  his  public  spirit,  will  con- 
ti'.mo  year  after  year  to  pay  a  deficit.  It 
is  for  the  public  of  Greater  Boston  to 
determine  whether  the  opera  house  that 
is  already  an  honor  to  tho  city  will 
flourish  In  the  years  to  come.  It  is  for 
the  public  to  exprsss  its  approbation 
and  Interest  in  a  substantial  way.  The 
audiences  should  be  able  and  proud  to 
say  "This  is  our  opera  house.  Wo  sup- 
port it."  When  the  public  can  say  this, 
It  should  then  be  jealous  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  house,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
Performances  are  of  the  highest  rank. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MONDAY-Chickerlng  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Mrs. 
Clara  Tlppett  will  present  Miss  Florence 
Page  Kimball  In  "Sayonara,"  a  Japanese 
romance  (in  costume),  music  by  C.  W., 
Cadman.  Miss  Gertrude  Fogler  will  tell  of 
"Aucassin  and  Nlcolette"  (Andrew  Langs 
version)  with  incidental  music  adapted  from 
works  by  D'Indy  and  Debussy.  Mrs.  Tlp- 
pett  will  sing  in  costume  American  songs 
of  50  years  ago  "that  our  mothers  sang  : 
In  the  Hazel  Dell,  Bonnie  Elolse,  Captain 
Jinks,  Tender  and  True,  Juanlta,  The  Blue 
Juniata. 

TUESDAY— Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  688  Boylston! 
street.  Second  and  last  concert  of  the  Hon- 1 
mann  Quartet.  Converse,  quartet,  op.  18;, 
Debussy,  two  dances  for  harps  and  strings: 
Haydn,  quartet,  op.  64,  No.  5.  Helnrich 
Schuecker,  harpist,  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  assist. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Fifth 
festival  mandolin  concert,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  G.  L.  Lansing  and  H.  F.  Odell.  Or- 
chestra of  300  mandolins,  ban jos  and  gui- 
tars.  Soloists;  Valentine  Abt  of  N<*v  York, 
mandolinist;  William  Place,  Jr.,  of  Provi- 
dence, wiandoltnist;  G.  L.  Lansing,  banjotst; 
H.  F.  Odell,  mandocellist;  Charles  T.  Gril- 
ley.  "humorist;  the  Langham  and  Lansing  I 
orchestras  and  the  Boston  Ideal  Club. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M..  20th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Enesco, 
Suite  for  orchestra,  op.  V  (first  time  In 
Boston);  Tschaikowsky,  violin  concerto 
(Miss  Kathleen  Parlow,  violinist,  her  first 
appearance  in  Boston) ;  Schumann.  Sym- 
phony in  D  minor,  No.  4.  Enesco,  a  Rou- 
manian by  birth,  waa  educated  at  the  con- 
servatories of  Vienna  and  Paris.  He  Is  well 
known  as  a  violinist.  His  Roumanian  poem 
for  orchestra,  symphony  for  wind  Instru- 
ments and  one  of  his  violin  sonatas  have 
been  performed  in  Boston. 
SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.,  20th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as  on  Fri- 
day afternoon. 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  two  concerts  this  week: 
TUESDAY— Longfellow  school,  8  P.  M.,  Will- 
iam Howard,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces : 
Mozart,  overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute  ; 
Dvorak,  Humoresque  for  string  quartet: 
Gounod,  selection  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet  ; 
Wagner  Dreams;  Gounod,  Allegro  from 
ballet  suite  from  "The  Queen  of  Sheba. 
Mrs.  John  D.  O'Connor,  soprano,  will  sing 
"O,  My  Fernando,"  from  "La  Favorita. 
and  Arditi's  waltz  song,  "L'Ardita."  Mr. 
Howard  will  play  Hubay's  "Hejre  Kati 
for  violin.  Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 
WEDNESDAY— Roxbury  high  school,  8  P. 
M  Mr.  Howard,  conductor.  Orchestral 
pieces:  Lachner,  overture  to  "Turandot"; 
Wagner,  An  Album  Leaf;  Mascagni,  Pre- 
lude to  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana";  Boccher- 
Ini,  Minuet  for  strings;  Strube,  Valse 
legato;  Brahms,  Hungarian  Dance  in  G 
minor.  Antony  Torello,  contrabasslst,  will 
nlav  Vall's  Fantaxle  Caprice  and  his  own 
arrangement  of  Bottesinl's  Air  and  Varia- 
tions. J.  Albert  Baumgartner  will  accom- 
pany him.   Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 


When  everything  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration Mr.  Russell  and  his  assistants 
may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
results  of  the  season.  An  ideal  opera 
house  does  not  descend  suddenly  as  the 
New  Jerusalem  to  earth,  though  tha. 
earth  be  in  Boston.  To  develop  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  time  and  money 
are  needed,  and  for  the  best  disposal  of 
time  and  money  men  of  experience, 
taste  firmness,  patience  and  tact  should 
be  in'  control.  The  results  that  have  al- , 
ready  been  attained  are  surprising. 
There  were  not  many  disappointments  ] 

this  season.   Certain  singers  who  were1, 
announced  did  not  come  from  the  Met-' 
•  ropolitan  Opera  House.  Singers,  though 
they  themselves  may  not  believe  it,  are. 
after  all.  mortal,  subject  to  cold,  sore 
throat,  appendicitis   and  other  ailments. 
Kven  if  the  non-appearance  of  this ;  ot 
that  singer  was  to  be  attributed  rightly 
to  some  other  cause,  there  was  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  therefrom. 

The  public  of  Boston  should  be  inter- 
ested chiefly  and  constantly  in  the  sing- 
ers of  its  own  opera  house,  and  not  be 
dependent   for   enjoyment   on  visitors 
That  the  public  may  thus  be  interested 
and  satisfied  should  be  the  care  of  the 
director  of  the  Opera  House.   The  peo- 
ple of  this  city  have  been  accustomed 
in  the  past  to  seasons  of  a  week,  fort- 
night   or  even  a   month  when  world-  -----  wvter  J«ue= 

famous  singers  were  in  the  visiting  com-  Art. tide  Boutoan.ere..  •- v.V/.'.V.-.K  ffi 

pany.   It  is  true  that  before  Mr.  Ham-  "j,g,,i'iq'u"e'  ljoutouuiere  Emma  Janrlev 

merstein  came  to  Boston  the  scenery ;  Marianut.   .    ..  ...  .  ... ..olea  btec„ 

was  as  a  rule  shabby,  the  chorus  often  j  i-hilipp.-.  Marquis  dc  MostreT.ne._j_ .^.^ 
inefficient    the   stage  management  in  ■ 


"If  IE.  ROSITA'S" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
SHUBKRT  THEATRE:  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston   of  "Mile.  Rosita,"  ai 
new  comic  opera,  book  and  lyrics  by  j 
Joseph  Herbert,  music  by  Victor  Her- 
bert.   Produced  by  Sam  S.  and  Leej 
Shubert    (Inc.).    Jfllrn    McGhie  con- 
ducted 


•,b"'7„''       0;  I .i'-ut.  Prosper  do  Morimee.. 
adequate.    But  there  were  the  famous ;  Artol„1 


■  Adolphe.  Comte  de  Paravante. .  -  Joseph  Herterj 

singers,  and  the  public  put  up  with  dls-  do  Francrlln,  ;^KrU Vr™ 

comfort,  as  was  seen  when  operas  were  Baron  Alpho.** ^Cam'U     ...  .... 

performed  in  Mechanics  Building.  picotce   Si'ln^  Tayl0' 

The  public  now  realizes  that  grand 


opera  is  produced  in  a  manner  worthy 
the  name  of  grand  opera  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  There  has  been  great  care 
shown  in  the  matter  of  ensemble,  and 
this  is  far  more  important  than  the  en- 
gagement of  a  star  for  a  few  perform- 
ances. 


Mlas  Pavlowa,  Mr.  Mordkin  and  the) 
Russian  Ballet  crowded  the  opera  house 
on  Dec    22    23,  31  (two  performances) 
San    10   (extra  performance),  March  9 
(extra  performance),  March  17  March 
IS  (two  performances),  March  21  TheJ 
Conducting  by  Mr   Stier  was  a  feature 
of  these  beautiful  exh  bltlons  of  cho_ 
reographic   art.    Adam's     La  G.selie 
was*  performed  for  the  ""t  time  m  Bos-, 
tnn  Dec   31   and  "The  Legend  ofAzyi 
laSe'^wlth  music  by  Russian  and  French 
composers  on  Dec.  2.i. 


The  company  can  still  be  strengthened 
The  orchestra  can  be  improved.  There 
is  need  of  a  first  class  dramatic  mezzo- 
soprano  or  contralto.  There  should  be 
another  bass  qualified  to  take  leading 
Parts.  .         -„„ot_n  J  might  consent 

It  is  said  Mme.  Gay  and  Mr.  Zenateiioj  f  _nfl  ftflft  on  th 
have  been  engaged  for  next  season;  thatj 


It  may  'justly  be  said  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  story  of  an  operetta  is  more 
entertaining  than  the  music.  The  storj 
is  not  new;  it  is  not  original;  the  mo 
tive  has  been  used  in  many  lands;  bu- 
rn "Mile.  Rosita"  it  is  clearly  presenter 
and  the  attention  of  the  audience  U 
held  to  the  end. 

Story  an  Entertaining  One. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  motive  it- 
self is  not  probable;  that,  while  a  man 


to  marry  a  woman  for 
f  500  000  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
immediately  after 


ive  been  engaged  for  next  season;  that  ibsent  nimself  immediately  after  giv- 
r.  Clement  will  be  the  tenor  of  the  h,s  signalure  .before  the  notary 
rench  wing;  that  performances  of  wfthout  seeing  nia  bride  and  wlthou 
-^m,  onera  bv  capable  French  singeis         ^.^r,  at  the  civil  ceremony;  tha 


M 

French  . 

French  opera  by  capable  French  singei 
will  be  a  feature  ot  next  season;  that 
Mmes.  Carmen  Mells,  Lipkowska  and 
Mr.  Baklanoff  will  return.  This  gives 
promise  for  the  future.  There  is  al- 
ready talk  of  the  operas  to  be  added  to 
the  repertory. 

But  these  and  other  plans  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  the  support  of  the. 


her  presence  at  the  civil  ceremony;  thai 
he  would  labor  for  three  months  u»der 
a  foolish  mistake  and  not  attempt  to 
find  out  anything  about  his  wife;  leuj 
this.be  granted:  nevertheless  the  StMg 
Is  an  entertaining  one,  and  at  the  enu 
of  the  second  act  I  he  scene  of  identi 
•vmtion  forms  a  dramatic  finale  and  es| 


cites  the  curiosity  of  the  lE 
course  tlie  wife  will  be  race... 
how? 

The  dialogue  Is  not  especially  witty 
or  humorous.  A  foolish  character  Bonf 
de  Francellas,  is  introduced.  wno  by 
his  words  and  actions  wastes  much  val- 
uable lime.  The  most  amusing  lines  are 
given  to  Angelique,  and  these  lines  are, 
as  a  rule,  amusing  by  reason  of  Miss 
Janvier's  way  of  speaking  them. 
Enunciation  Indistinct. 
It  was  not  possible  last  evening  to 
form  an  opinion  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  lyrics,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
enunciation  of  the  singers  was  indis- 
tinct. No  one,  for  instance,  could  gain 
the  slightest  Idea  of  what  Mr.  Jones 
was  singing  about  in  the  first  act.  The 
lyrics  heard  were  not  conspicuous  for 
sentiment  or  humor;  but  they  wouIJ 
no  doubt  have  made  a  better  impression 
if  th»v  had  been  sung  well;  for  this 
company  Is  singularly  weak  In  singers. 

Mr.  Herbert's  music  on  the  whole  Is 
disappointing,  in  the  first  act  there  is 
a  noteworthy  trio  in  the  better  style  of  j 
operetta.  In  the  second  act  the  music 
that  accompanies  Angelique's  recitation 
and  the  finale  are  in  Mr.  Herbert's  bet- 
ter manner.  There  is  a  spirited  march 
■song  in  this  act  which  at  once  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  audience  and  was  re- 
peated se  era!  times.  Hut  the  music 
as  a  rule  is  ineffective,  and  it  is  often 
ordinary  jingle  or  dull. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  music 
given  to  Miss  Scheff. 

Harmonies  Commonplace. 
Many  of  the  pages  might  well  pei 


nine.    She  fklfi Hto  «  »  J.  Jean- 

*  r'^\C^Lhr°  retuses  to  tell  he;  that 
ie  r. turns  her  passion,  she  goes  back 
to  her  oM  Iife  ,B  p  f  scene  of 

vituperation  in  which  she  places  al"  the 
blame  upon  his  "goodness"  Is  she  calls 

.  Margyl.  however,  was  not  interested 
m  her  solely  as  a  model,  and  the  physT 
cal  counterpart  of  his  wife 

He  follows  her  to  Paris,  fights  a  duel 
who  I  *"13"  Wh°  'iad  a  P"°>-  claim,  bu 
h,  the J"*  3  btUPr  Shot'  wounds  W» 
Z,1*         S°  ,hat  he  ,oses  his  «iS"t, 
but  as  Jeannme  declares  her  love  for 
him  again  and  is  willing  to  stay  and 
nurse  him,  the  play  ends  happily. 
Built  Around  Mrs.  Carter. 
The  drama  could  not.  poss!l*V  stand 
on  its  own  merits.    It  is  a  series  of  sit- 
uations built  for  a  star.    Mrs.  Carter 
holds  it  together  by  force  of  her  act- 
ing. When  she  is  not  on  the  stage  there 
is  a  great  sense  of  nothingness     Th»  ( 
play   ia   emotional,    sentimental     abso-  i 
Hitely  unreal  and  widely  sprinkled  with 
moral  platitudes.    It  gives  Mrs.  Carter 
her  best  opportunities  In  the  second  act 
where  there  is  plausible  character  work" 
drama      Scene"  is  conventional  melo- 
Mrs.  Carter  Is.  of  course,  a  "person- 
ality" actress,  but  she  has  a  keen  dra- 

■   -   "c.i        -     matic  instinct    a  Hear  „,,»  , 

e  .ho  hearers  that  Mr.  Herbert;  in  bringing  out  effective  UlntT'.n'l 
e  them  before  "The  Fortune  Tell-]  an  emotional  Vscep  bi.Uy  which 
•  was  produced,  i  he  harmonies  are|  compels  interest  in  h,„  wnicn 
mmonpl.ee;  there  Is  little  rhythmic  she  plavs  the  part  of  a  l**  *f 
igoacy;  the  melodic  vein  is  thin;  the  ne„,  untamed  woman  The  """^ 
chestration    lacks    distinction    „r    is    i,as  work-efl  nV-^  .  e  dramatist 

1  M.U.TI ^    ,  tD  Dersuade  us  that 

this  Is  a  bad  woman 

Not  Bad,  Just  Unconventional. 

io,f!,«i!J  "r"1  bad-°n,y  unconvenllonal- 
iand  Mrs.  Carter  gives  her  a  strength  of 
;  character,  a  freedom  of  will.  u  fine  in 
'd.vlduallty  that  make  the  sillv.  com- 
monplace domestic  virtue*  of  'her  so- 
called  spiritual  superior  entirely  uncon- 
vincing. When,  however,  this  bold  dancer 
of  the  Hal  Tabarin  goej  out  to  the 
former  home  of  Margyl',  w  ife.  puts  on  ., 
simple  white  dress,  milks  the  cow  an. 
ious"  chlckens.  £)ie      onlv  r!d?.nJ 

In  the  third  and  fourth  ai-i<  ai.  - 
ell.ril  last*.    The  chorus  women    .er   lost    her  con, roTn" ^uagmeni  ami 
<o,nelv.    and    the   men    wear   their    reserve   and    became    metalllr i  i 

«s    '"V"  r"Se  ,ha"  'S  USUa'-  \h<r  "b>*  *<■*"'■■  *»   "Si  "  Team 

*o  ease  in  American  operetta  com-/  which  failed  utterly  <o  aire  "'ream 

>a.  The  orchestra  was  adequate}  Tho  rest  or  the  company  h  ,Y lit, I.  ™ 
Wr.  MeGllie  had  his  forces  under  portunity.  Mr.  natcliffc  however  w£" 
'  lite  pu'rT'  '°  ,""  e,m,t,t",aI  <Jemaorfa  of 


Orchestration  lacks  distinction  or  is 
boisterous. 

There  are  a  few  pa^fs  tliat  aiv 
wo,  thy  of  Mr.  Heroerfs  later  reputa- 
tion. Is  It  possible  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  operetta  was  sketched  in 
the  nineties  and  that  Mr.  Herbert  then 
thought  of  Alice  Nielsen  as  h's  prima 
donna? 

"Mile,  rtosita"  is  sumptuously  stamen. 
The  first  scene  is  a  handsome  one,  and 
the  second  scene  in  respect  to  color  and 
stage  furnishing  Is  uneommonlv  taste- 
ful. 

Chorus  a  Comely  One. 

The  coBlmnos  of  the  chorus  are  also 


Miss  .Seneff  looked  frtsli  and  pretly 
■jBlM.  ucted  vivaciously,  but  without 
undue  forwardness.  She  wa.s  effective 
in  the  scenes  rjWscntiircut.  1 1  •  was 
hi  ways  a  pleasu^k  in  the  eve  it 
lo  be  regretted  tliw  the  years  of  op- 
eretta have  worn  Tier  voice  and  Irn- 


paired  her  vocal  art  Her  intonation  rtTh»rdV)"HhHiicllne««y. .' .' .' . .'  K.-Dn-ih  ^p'Vreni^r! 
Tnst  niirhr   w.is  often  In  bp  ii,,,i.ii«  .mi,  ,   


Puddle  Talet  rl  Rsrrv 

Col.  Andrew  Tandy  Waller  Morton 

Prof.  Aubrey  Maboon  Albert  Reed 

Mr«.  w   i....„  Copley  Margaret  Baxter 


Mareln  Singh-ton.  ■  ■  ■ 

Anlellra.  maid  

Judge  I'apert.-Q. .... 
Knlckcbeln.  waiter.. 


ast  night  was  often  false 
fttr  O'Brien  was  a  gallant-looking  offi- 
ce. He  acted  m  a  manly  manner,  but 
le  should  nol  sing.  Miss  Janvier  spoUe 
ier  lines  Incisively  and  was  dolightfiilh 
Irj  In   her  cynical   observations  Mr. 

onM  played  the  per,  of  ,he  fa, her  in.  J^rSS^K... 

omedy  spirit  and  did  not  clown  it.     For  I  Mrs.  Wlaglofnrd  

his  leli.'T  much  thank*.  Vers  Flmvrr  

Joseph  Herbert  took  the  part  of  a  high-  ^nX'HaH ''  '''  ' ' ' 

orn  roue  and  played  it  in  the  well  known  B"v  from  Ths-rler'*. . 

I»i  bertlun   manner      M  s   Steck   made  Augnstus  Wiggleford. . . 

mends  for  her  singing  b:  a  prelty  Hnlt  "The  Girl   from   Rector's"   made  its 

Unci   it,   the   first    act.     Mr.    Graham  third  appearance  In  this  oltv  vexterdav. 

ones,   of  nonl    Al-  Several    lines  were  changed   after  the 


dancer   who  outward"  "'     "'  Tr;,iM"  »a"  »r,x,MX 

dead  wife,  and  he  hires  her  ,„  L  ,  FmCUC^  ,n  V'enna  under  the  German 
"is  home  and  pose  for  an  ^    II °f  "Die  «es<="iedenc  Frau"  (the 

Portrait  of  Jeannette  «»«nisnea    jjivorced  Bride).    It  was  a  success  in 

The  dancer's  name  happens  to  h»  t„,«  '  f'ur°pe'  and  is  saW  to  be  still  running 
ine  «•-„_  ,_V>aPPensto  be  Jean-    in  the  old  world  capitals.    Tho  music 

lis  by  the  composer  of  "The  Dollar 
Princess."  Harry  B.  Smith  was  en- 
gaged to  adapt  the  German  libretto  to 
suit  American  tastes.  Whatever  mis- 
givings last  night's  audience  might 
have  felt  beforehand  were  set  at  rest 
by  the  information  given  In  the  pro- 
gram that  Mr.  Smith  had  preserved  the 
smart  and  piquant  tiavoi-  of  the  origi- 
nal without  admitting  anything  that 
would  possibly  offend  the  most  sensi- 
tive. This  was  reassuring,  considering 
one  thing  and  another:  but  some  could 
not  help  wondering  what  it  wat;  that 
Mr.  Smith  left  out.  He  has  succeeded 
in  going  close  to  the  line  without  over- 
stepping it.  The  result  is  a  merry, 
lively  production  which  all  can  enjoy. 

The  music  is  excellent  better  than 
seems  to  be  thought  necessary  In  comlo 
opera  nowadays.  The  actors  are  well 
trained,  and  some  of  the  concerted  num- 
bers are  really  delightful.  One  mignt 
mention  the  quartet  in  the  first  act  hy 
Karel.  Jana  and  the  foster-brother  and 
foster-sister;  the  trios  and  quartets  in 
the  second  act.  and  the  charming  piece 
taken  part  in  by  the  fascinating  Gonda 
and  her  four  admirers.  There  is  a  for- 
eign flavor  about  the  production  that 
has  an  attraction  of  its  own.  One  can- 
not picture  Anglo-Saxon  men  pirouet- 
ting like  the  men  do  in  "The  Girl  in 
the  Train,"  but  when  one  remembers 
they  are  only  Dutchmen  or  Austrians 
or  something  like  that  it  seems  nat- 
ural enough. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  Miss 
Vera  Michelena's  Gonda  Van  Der  Loc. 
the  actress.  No  wonder  she  bewildered 
the  judge,  the  lawyers,  the  vacillating 
husband  and  even  the  stern  father-in- 
law,  whose  l-eputatiorrwas  the  reversa 
of  that  of  Kipling's  Maj.-Gen.  Bangs, 
"that  most  immoral  man."  Miss  Miche- 
lena  has  a  fine  voice,  moves  with  grace 
and  shows  a  strong  sense  of  humor. 
Miss  Sallie  Fisher  was  also  capital.  Her 
voice  is  sweet  and  powerful.  Her  work 
in  tlie  disguise  of  the  French  dancing 
girl  was  particularly  clever.  Miss  Aileen 
Hodgson,  the  foster  sister,  is  an  at- 
tractive person.  One  could  have  wished 
more  opportunities  for  her 

The  leading  men  are  all  good  singers, 
without  pretending  to  great  voices.  The 
effect  of  their  efforts  In  the  concerted 
numbers  already  alluded  to  was  alto- 
gether agreeable.  The  impression  borne 
away  of  last  night's  performance  was 
that  of  finished  work  by  the  cast  as  a 
whole. 

Of  Frank  Daniels,  what  can  be  said? 
Mr.  Daniels  is  in  a  class  of  his  own. 
He  has  a  reputation  as  a  comedian 
Wblch  is  deservedly  high.  He  is,  in 
fact,  an  intensely  comic  little  man,  and 
he  contributes  an  enormous  amount  of 
fun  to  the  present  production.  To'  re- 
turn to  I  he  program.  "The  efforts  of 
Mr.  Daniels  to  preserve  order  while  pre- 
siding on  the  judicial  bench  are  side- 
splltlng.  The  engagement  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iels to  play  the  leading  comedy  role  has 
Introduced  a  hilarious  clement  which 
was  possibly  lacking  in  the  original." 

Mr.  Daniels,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  an 
excruciatingly  funny  little  man;  but  he 
seemed  superfluous  last  night.  "The 
Girl  In  the  Train"  has  many  excellences, 
but  these  do  not  harmonize  with  Mr. 
Daniels's  fun-making.  The  work  Is 
more  of  an  opera  Ihan  a  musical  com- 
edy. It  should  be  given  with  as  litllo 
change  from  the  original  as  sensitive 
American  taste  will  allow,  and  In  the 


GLOBE   THEATRE — "The  Girl  from 
Rector's,"  a  comedy  In   four  acts  byi 
Paul  M.  Potter.  The  cast: 
Laate  SedalDS.  Mary  Cecil  ' 


Piirliin  Csrrlngiao 
.  .Ma.ihelle  Morles 

 Billy  net:, 

. .  .John  .1.  Potracai 
. . .  .Prank  riunhnni 
.  ...Louise  I.atlirop 

 t'arrle  WIIhhm 

 Erelyn  8uan- 

 Ethel  I.ewl, 

 1  n  :  Click 

Willie  Macau 


""   .   .-.  ,„.,,i  sr\erai    lines   were   changed    alter  tho       .  =         .  "   •„      ,  ™"""™ 

though  the  par,  Is  h-rcs  >„„•    •,!«  con-    afternoon  performance  at  the  request  of    ,  Amfrlc,"  tas  °  wl"  allow-  «nrf 
stanl  and  courageous  efforts  were  re-    John    M.    Casey    license   clerk   of  the    '  or,ltinal  no^  place  was  made  for  such 
r  aided  by  the  loud  sppiobation  of  the 
audience     Mr.  de  Va.-ney  gave  charac- 
ter to  a  small  par. 

There  were  many  curtain  calls.  The 
two  Herberts  appeared  on  the  stage 
after  ihe  second  act.  Miss  Soheff  em- 
braced the  composer  in  the  sight  of 
the  public -a  fortunate  man  is  Victor 
fcjerbert:-and  made  a  little  speech.  ! 

MRS.  CARTER  Al 
THE  MAJESTIC 

(a  JEST  I  <  *    THEATRE  -  K.rst  per- 

F  a     .  im  —      \  \  "  .  ,  ■  i  ■  I'M 


Imanre  In  Boston  of  "Two  V%  omen 

blay  in  five  acts,  by  Kupert  Hughes,  j  lacked  pou3|,     Thl.  rtst  of 

Lit  nient  John  Cort.  .1  P»n>'   kept  things  moving  i 

II,  Carter  as  3*™!"*.*"x%?T\t? 
It*,  wife  of  Ileiuy:  Jeunnioc  nariei. 

Im^-Marsyl.  flrat  ^«  Vullffe 
l"r'n,.u'  .  .Hs-risen  ll"Ker 

 .'.•.•.'.'.'.George  W.  Bosaell 

en"  was  first  produced  at 

"9 


John   M.   Casey,   license   clerk   of  the      °r,tL'"a'         p,lace  wa6  made  {°r  vucl 
mayor's  office,  who  attended  the  mat-    |a  |,art  as  that  created  by  Mr.  Daniels. 
inee.    As  a  result,  the  evening  audience 
had   an   entertainment   free   from  any 
such  passages  as  had  been  complained 
of  In  other  shows. 

The  modified  version  made  a  hit.  Not 
an  Improper  line  was  spoken,  and  the 
plot  was  unobjectionable.  The  change 
did  not  affect  the  snap  of  the  play,  and 
the  audience  got  much  fun  out  of  the 
coninllcations  from  the  first  act  to  the 
finale  In  French  Charley's  road  house. 

Miss  Mary  Cecil  apepared  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city  in  the  title  role. 
Her  portrayal  of  Eoule  Sedaine  did  not 
come  up  to  that  of  Miss  Gertrude  BU- 
lington,  who  was  seen  in  the  role  when 
Ihe  play  was  here  before.  Miss  Cecil 
lacked  the  daintiness  of  her  predeces- 
sor, but  In  the  last  two  act3  she  ap- 
peared to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
first  two.  Kenneth  Daxenport.  as  Rich- 
aid  O'Shaughnessy.  was  fair,  but 
the  com- 
pany kept  things  moving  in  a  lively 
manner. 


«ae 


"Two  Women 


I,yric  l  neaiie,   

mo.    It  Is  based  upon  an  idea  from 
(he  Italian  drama  by  Y.  Cieconl,  "Tnej  German  ot 
SUtue  of  Flesh."  I  Fan 

An  artist.  Remy  de  Margyl.  is  mar-r 
rlcd  to  a  -  cry  beautiful  and  good  wom- 
an named  Jesnnette. 

Dies  at  End  of  First  Act. 
[    Thev  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  Jcan- 
laatte.  »t  the  end  of  the  'first  act,  dies, 
I at  con  imptlon  just  as  Margyl  sells  a 
•  pate,   which    brings   him  a 
Isbl     'Mng.    Two  years  later  hfJM 


B.  F.  KEITrfS  THEATRE 

Show  That  Is  "A  Little  Different" 
Presented  This  Week. 

A  show  that  is  "just  a  little  different'' 
is  the  best  way  to  class  the  perform- 
ance at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
In  every  act  there  is  something  that 
brings  It  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
vaudeville    sketches;    a   something  re- 
freshing that  makes  for  excellence  in 
the  ensemble. 
Valerie  Bergere  and  company  pre- 
isent  the  most  charming  bit  of  vaude- 
I  ville  craft  seen  in  Boston  in  weeks. 
A  setting  that  combines  the  luxury 
of  American  interior  decorations  with 
the    freshness    and    fragrant  dainti- 
ness of  the  home  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, cherry  blossom  and  wistaria  is 
fully    In    keeping   with    the   delicate  . 
grace  of  Miss  B^ergcre's  presentation  ( 
of  O  Chicka  San.  j 
Miss    Bergere   carries   with    her  a! 
company  of   uniform  excellence,  and 
one  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  pleas- 
ing- bit  of.  modified  orientalism  than 
Mie    performance    of    "His  Japanese 
in    Charles    Dillingham's    musical  Wife." 

Alice  Raymond  and  her  players  put 


with 


"The  Girl  in  the  Train. 
Frank  Daniels.  Proves  to 

COLONIAL  THEATRE  —  Frank  Dan 
p'.s    in    Charles    Dillingham's  musica 

,              „Tt„           ;„   tu„  Alice  Raymond  and  her  players  pu 

comedy  production,     The  Girl   in   the  on  a  mus,ca,  act  |n  a  massive  Egyp. 

Train,"  by  Harry  B.  Smith  (from  the  tian  seUjng-  that  Is  decidedly  out  of 

German  of  Victor  Leon).  Music  by  Leo  the  ordinary  for  acts  of  this  charac- 

_  ..  I  ter.    Miss  Kavmorad  wears  a  Parisian 


uic    uiuiuai.i     ivi    a.s*ia   s,i    i-uia   tnai  av- 

ter.    Miss  Raymond  wears  a  Parisian 

n  v  'harem   skirt  that  does   not   help  an 

Karel  Van  Myrtcns  Bdwin  Wilaon  otherwise  very  acceptable  act. 

.lana-.l.  ^:!!?,llieD  F .  „I      Sharkey,   Geisler  and   Lewis,  with 

■.v.*-,-   t»..,k^Ti«lieorel  Philip  Branson   .u.   _,  ,     •„•  _   _,   ,  

.  .  Vera  Michelena 


jana. 

olfnda  v^n"Berii'oV^.V;:.Vera  Mrchelena  me  aid  ot  a  piano   sing  a  tew  songs 

van  JJendtr  Henry  Vincent  In   a    way    that   takes    mightily,  and 

D<  I. lege.  I. '.  Donald  Ha'.l  places  them  111  the  collection  of  "just 

m  KjoutMiei  ,'?ame3uR';,l"t™  a  liltle  different"  acts  that  character- 

„   Aileen  Hodajaon.' 

^  ...  Martin  Hiyden.ize  the  bill. 

wlcJum  i . .  .  .Hubert  Clayton)  Marsh"' 

Van)  Tro 


quist  act  entertaining  from  the  time 
he  comes  on  the  stage  until  they 
change  the  Indicators  announcing  the 
next  act.  He  is  good  and  his  work 
was  well  received. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  Wilbur 
Mack  and  Xella  Walker  in  a  dainty 
bit  of  dialogue  and  song,  termed  "The 
Girl  and  the  Pearl";  the  Royal  Toklo 
Japanese  troupe,  old  favorites  as  tum- 
blers, aerial  and  wire  artists;  Arthur 
Bowen,  singing  cartoonist;  Derenzo 
and  La  Due  in  a  trapeze  act.  and  last 
but  not  least  Clarence  Wilbur,  who 
carries  with  him  some  very  pretty 
girls  in  his  farce,  "The  New  Scholar." 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

Thomas  E.  Shea  Gives  "The  Beils" 
in  Effective  Style. 

i  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— Thomas  E. 
j  Shea  in  "The  Bells." 

Matiiias  Thomas  E.  Shea 

)Kaspei'  lieorjEe  Brown 

F'.\  Walter  Tbomas  J.  Tempest 

Huns  Charles  E.  l<ake 

Dr.  Zlmmer  W.  Lee  Nichols 

maniol  Walters  J.  B.  Wilton. 

.loscph  Kovcsk.v  Benjamine  Luce 

Christian  Berne  James  J.  C.iesadv  j 

Notary  L.  K.  Charles 

Catherine  Charlotte  Rurkettc 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"Aida"  Given  by  the  Aborn  English  [ 
Grand  Opera  Company. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Aborn 
fc-nglish  grand  opera  company  began 
an  engagement  last  evening  with  the 
performance  of  "Aida."    The  cast: 


Aida  

Amucris  ' 

Priestess  

Khadamcs  

Ramtls  

Amonasro  

King  

Messenger  

Musical  conductor. 


 Lois  Eweli 

 Louise  Le  Baron 

...Florence  Ooughlan 

 Christian  Hansen 

. . .  Herbert  Waterouj 
....  Harry  l.uckstone  I 

 George  Cvauipt.io  i 

.Frederick  L.  Buddy1 
Max  Ficliandler 


We  hear  occasional  complaints  that 
American  newsboys  and  bootblacks 
cannot  whistle  the  principal  airs  from 
grand  opera.  This  lack  of  familiarity 
with  standard  operas  is  true  of  many 
who  are  less  excusable  than  the  class 
mentioned.  In  view  of  this  need  of  "the 
people."  it  is  well  to  credit  the  per- 
formance of  grand  opera  in  English  at 
popular  puces  with  performing  a  verv 
creditable  mission  rather  than  be  hy- 
per-critical. 

Last  evening's  performance  was  a 
satisfactory  and  creditable  one.  Lois 
Swell's  "Aida"  was  notable  for  its  sin- 
cerity. She  has  a  strong  soprano  voice 
and  considerable  dramatic  abilitv.  Her 
work  with  Rhadames  in  the  third  act 
was  particularly  effective.  Christian 
Hansen,  who  took  the  part  of  Rha- 
dames, sang  the  well  known  air  of  the 
rirst  act  with  passion  and  good  vocal 
effect.  His  acting  throughout  showed 
judgment  and  sincerity  Harry  Luck- 
stone  made  a  very  satisfactory  Amon- 
asro, though  he  had  rather  too  much 
of  the  melodramatic  in  action.  Louise 
Le  Baron  lias  a  strong  contralto  voice 
of  even  and  pleasing  duality.  She  was 
somewhat  lacking  in-dignity  as  Amne- 
|HS„  especially  in  the  first  acts-  hf 
I  work  in  the  fourth  act  was  more  satif 
|  factory  and  showed  more  dramatic  abil- 
ity. Vocally,  her  work  was  very  good 

The  staging  of  the  whole  was  effec- 
i:ve.  The  scene  at  the  opening  of  the 
third  act  was  especially  beautiful  Cer- 
tain discrepancies  as  to  vocal  intona- 
tion, stage  details,  the  trombones,  etc 
could  be  noted,  but  it  would  not  be 
wise,  for,  on  the  whole,  it  was  an 
impressive  performance  and  one  that 
was  appreciated  by  tlie  audience  pres- 
ent, as  their  applause  signified. 

The  performance  of  "Aida"  will  con- 
tinue throughout  tills  week.  Wagner's 
'  Lohengrin"  will  be  given  next  week. 

GAME  HUNTING  WIThTaRIAT 

Col.  C.  J.  ("Buffalo'')  Jones  Lectures 
on  African  Expedition. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Jones  of  Las  Vojras, 
N.  M..  belter  known  as  "Buffalo 
jones,"  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Lassoolng  Wild  Animals  in 
Africa"  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon for  the  benefit  of  the  Ded- 
ham  Temporary  Home  for  Wom*si 
and  Children.    There  was  a  large  at 


.Frank  Daniels! 


Montgomery  does  the  un- 
"nat  he  makes  a  ventrllo- 


QUARTET  FINAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  Hoffmann  quartet  gave  the  second 
and  last  concert  of  Its  ninth  season  last 
evening  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  There 
was  a  large  audience.    The  program 
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was  as  follows:  Haydn,  quartet  op.  64. 
No.  S;  D#bussy.  "Dans»  Sacrea  et  Ponse 
Profane."  for  l!arp  and  string  orches- 
tra; Converse,  quartet  op-  IS.  It*  tl** 
performance  of  Debussy's  dances  the 
Hoffman  quartet  was  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Kuntt.  Rlbarseh  and  Traupe, 
violins:  Gletien.  viola;  Oerhardt.  double 
bat*.  Mr.  Schuecker  was  the  harpist 
and  Mr.  Strube  conducted. 

The  quartet  by  Haydn,  played  with 
taste  and  spirit,  gave  pleasure  to  the) 
audience,  which  was  also  Interested  In 
Mr.  1'ivn  o: >  •  s  quartet.  TUo  latter 
composition  has  been  heard  before  at 
t:iese  concerts. 

Debussy's  two  dances  were  produced 
In  Boston  at  ono  of  these  concerts  four 
years  ago.  The  music  Is  worthy  of  fre- 
quent repetitions,  for  It  has  a  strange 
Ifcadaatlon.  I  know  of  few  Uttle  com- 
;  oatttoaa  of  apparently  simple  structure 
that  have  such  marked  character  and 
are  so  full  of  suggestion  to  the  Imagina- 
tive. Hero  Is  music  without  a  pro- 
gram for  which  rhapsodic  programs 
might  be  written.  With  these  pieces 
might  be  classed  the  Oymnopaedlue  of 
Erik  Satle  orchestrated  by  Debussy  and 
performed  some  seasons  ago  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Orchestral  Club,  a  singular 
and  haunting  composition  that  might 
well  be  played  at  a  Symphony  concert. 
In  the  three  there  is  the  thought  of  the 
figures  on  an  ancient  frieze,  for  In  De- 
bussy's "Danse  profane"  there  is  no 
passion,  no  frenzy. 

This  music  of  Dobussy  Is  of  the  true 
Debussy,  not  the  comfortable  and 
sleek  one  of  latter  days  who  seems  to 
find  amusement  in  imitating  himself— 
as  though  there  were  not  younger  men 
who,  copying  that  which  Is  on  the  sur- 
face, hug  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  they  have  caught  his  secret.  This 
is  music  that  may  be  classed  with  the 
"Ariettes,"  the  music  to  poems  by 
Baudelaire,  tho  "Blessed  Damozel" ; 
"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  the  "Noc-  I 
turnes,"  "PeTleas  and  Mellsande." 
Again  the  tantalizing,  elusive  rhythms; 
again  the  exquisite  vagueness  of  melo- 
dic thought,  too  fine  for  the  gross 
world;  again  the  nuances  of  color,  the 
tints  and  deml-tints.  In  this  music 
there  is  momentary  revelation  of  a  [ 
world  which  no  one  sees  clearly  and 
of  sounds  that  are  heard  by  poets  on- 
ly in  dreams.  *> 

yi  asi  e  L  3  Q    /J  // 
"NO  MAN  A  HERO." 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  having 
a  valet,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  fear 
that  in  case  the  master  be  a  famous 
man,  a  public  character,  the  servant 
may  write  his  memoirs.  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant's valet,  Francois,  has  pub- 
lished his  memoirs.  He  has  little  to 
say  about  the  novelist's  methods  of 
work;  nothing  about  the  origin  of  his 
i  stories;  nothing  about  his  love  af- 
J  fairs.  The  world  is  informed  that 
I  Maupassant  was  in  the  habit  of  chas- 
ing tortoises  in  his  garden;  that  he 
disliked  spinach,  the  broom  of  the 
stomach,  but  once  ate  immoderately 
of  it  because  he  had  been  assured 
that  it  came  from  Patagonia;  that  he 
was  a  fussy  man,  particular  about 
the  shade  of  wall  paper  in  his  study. 
The  complaint  is  made  in  Paris  that 
Maupassant  is  represented  not  as  a 
great  man,  but  only  a  man,  an  ordi- 
ary  mortal,  and  the  old  adage  is 
qtK  id- 
Yet  there  are  some  who  would  in- 
sist that  the  valet  should  be  ranked 
high  as  a  biographer,  because  he  has 
revealed  Maupassant's  whims,  ca- 
prices, foibles.  Marcel  Schwob  in  his 
preface  to  "Vies  Imaglnaires"  dis- 
courses on  the  art  of  biography  and 
takes  as  his  text  a  saying  of  Gen. 
Lambert:  "The  best  of  men  are  but 
men  at  the  best";  and  Schwob  praises 
John  Aubrey  ."or  his  curious  bio-| 
graphical  sketches.  Dr.  Johnson 
Would  not  be  wholly  known  to  us  had 
not  Boswell  told  us  of  his  passion 
for  putting  pieces  of  orange  peel  in' 
bis  pocket.  What  did  Johnson  do 
with  them  afterward?  But  what  did 
Aristotle  do  with  the  great  number  of 
clay  vase3  found  in  his  house  after 
is  death?  Aubrey's  thumb-nail 
etches  are  better  than  any  labori- 
■usly  completed  portrait.  Take  for 
nstance  his  description  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Knight:  "He  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  and  bold  man;  but  his 
aeve  (blemish)  was  that  he  was 
sranably  proud."  Again:  "He  was 
slug;  without  doubt,  had  a  won- 


derful waking  spirit,  suul  great  judtr-l  an  artist  of  fine  tnste,  Is  dead.  "Jack" 
ment  to  guide  It."    We  like  to  knowi  I"*"  Fa  Is.  one  of  ,lie  early  editors  of  the 

...  „.     .,„..,  .  .    ...    Harvard  lampoon,  wont  back  to  New 

that    he  studied  most  in  his  sea  voy-  york>  Ms  homo. 

ages  where  he  carried  always  a  trunk  These  young  men  had  high  spirits  and 
of  books  along  with  him."  We  also  high  ambitions.  They  formed  with  >i 
are  glad  to  learn  from  Aubrey  that f<\w  Albanians,  engineers.  lawj  crs;  polit- 
icians, a  dining  club,  or  rather  boarding 


when  Faulke  Grevll,  Lord  Brooke,  a 
great  friend  of  Bacon,  was  In  dis- 
grace and  want.  Bacon  "was  so  un- 
worthy ns  to  forbid  his  butler  to  let 
him  have  any  more  small  beer,  which 
he  had  often  sent  for.  his  stomach 
being  nice,  and  the  small  beer  of 
Gray's  Inn  not  liking  his  palate." 
This  confirms  the  truth  of  Pope's 
line. 

That  Maupassant  ate  Immoderately 
of  abhorred  spinach  because  he  be- 
lieved it  came  from  Patagonia  shows 
that  in  spite  of  his  realism  he  was  at 
heart  a  romanticist,  for  the  romanti- 
cists were  distinguished  by  a  taste 
for  the  exotic,  both  in  space  and  in 
the  matter  of  time.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  know  that  he  was  fussy  about 
wall  paper.  There  are  persons  who 
cannot  sleep  in  a  bedchamber  if  the 
wall  paper  be  of  a  certain  color  or 
pattern.  That  Maupassant  ran  after 
tortoises  is  a  human  touch. 

A  valet  may  wonder  why  his  mas- 
ter is  famous,  just  as  a  hairdresser 
or  masseuse  may  smile  when  the 
beauty  of  a  patient  is  extolled,  but  he 
sees  the  distinguished  man  as  a  hu- 
man being.  The  eminent  philanthro- 
pist may  be  at  home  peevish  and  a 
niggard;  the  gallant  general  may  be 
hen-pecked;  the  romantic  poet  may 
be  gluttonous  over  bacon  and  eggs. 
An  observing  servant  reminds  the 
world  that  a  pedestal  is  only  for  a 
park,  a  square,  or  a  museum.  He  re- 
veals his  master  as  he  was,  in  daily 
walk  and  conversation. 


club,  for  thrco  meals  were  eaten  with 
gusto  dally,  unci  at  this  club  there  was 
high  thinking  and  louder  talking  about 
art.  science,  religion,  books,  social  con- 
ditions, In  fact  all  things  knowablc,  be- 
sides some  other  things.  They  gave 
color  and  tone  to  life  In  Albany,  a  town 
famous  In  those  days  for  dinners  and 
wine  cellars,  rather  than  for  Interest  in 
art  and  literature.  Tho  conversation  and 
example  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Richard- 
son Influenced  the  young  men,  quickened 
their  minds,  broadened  their  horizon, 
spurred  their  endeavor.  The  days  were 
earnest  and  tho  nights  were  joyous.  The 
world  went  very  well  then. 


TBHTas  riow  at  rest.  He  was  more 
a  virtuoso  of  the  first  rank;  a 
composer  of  marked  talent,  a  skilled 
teacher  who  sought  out  the  Individ- 
uality of  each  pupil;  he  was  a  lovable 
human  being.  He  has  now  joined 
musicians  whom  he  venerated,  for 
whose  glory  he  gladly  toiled.  Hail 
and  farewell! 


"SAYONARA"  PRESENTS 

AT  CHICKERINO  HALL 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Thomas  E.  Shea  repeated  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde"  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  last  evening  to  an  interested 
audience. 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE 

Henry  Russell        Mr-  jj*1*  «"J 

3  sell,    the  director! 

Far  from  the  0f  the  Boston  Opera, 
Opera  House  House,  is  now  on 
the  Atlantic,  free  for  a  time  from  the 
harassing  task  of  arranging  repertories, 
undisturbed  by  the  importunities  or  com- 
plaints of  men  and  women  singers.  Al- 
though Mr.  Russell  has  had  much  tol 
say  about  the  opera  tiouse,  he  has  said 
little  in  print  about  his  own  career  or 
his  private  tastes,  likes,  dislikes. 

Before  he  became  an  Impresario, 
which  word  in  the  Italian  means  "un- 
dertaker," Mr.  Russell  was  a  singing 
teacher,  passionate  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession.  The  human  voice  appealed 
to  him  as  a  wonderful  machine.  He  ad- 
mired it  when  it  was  in  perfect  work-j 
ing  order.  It  interested  him  still  more 
when  it  needed  tinkering.  As  a  sing- 
ing teacher  he  was  the  rage.  His  house 
in  London  was  frequented  by  the  nobil- 
ity and  all  them  that,  to  use  Henley's 
phrase,  went  down  into  the  West  in 
broughams.  Force  of  circumstances 
turned  him  into  an  opera  manager,  but 
he  still  rejoices  in  the  years  spent  as 
a  teacher  of  singing. 

Now  that  he  is  on  the  ocean  perhaps 
he  will  have  time  to  read  books  by  his 
favorite  authors.  Schopenhauer  and 
Wilde,  for  Mr.  Russell  is  a  man  who 
thinks  after  he  has  read,  and  prefers 
authors  who  stimulate  his  reflective  fac- 
ulties. He  is  singularly  abstemious  in 
food  and  drink,  but  he  delights  in  strong 
cigars.  A  fascinating  talker,  he  Is  as 
ready  to  listen  as  to  talk;  nor  is  he 
merely  a  man  of  one  topic.  He  is  es- 
pecially happy  when  ho  finds  some  one 
to  discuss  life  with  him,  its  phases,  its 
problems.  Then  for  a  time  he  is  far 
from  the  opera  house,  the  microcosm 
that  fascinates  outsiders  and  Is  the  only 


world  to  its  inhabitants. 


Boston 
Art  Colony 


When  William  Hunt 
was  decorating  the 
Assembly  room  in  tho 
at  Albany  Capitol  at  Albany  — 
the  superb  decoration,  alas,  was  soon 
ruined  on  account  of  the  porousness  of 
the  celling— and  H.  H.  Richardson  was 
superintending  the  Senate  chamber  and 
court  of  appeals  room,  there  was  a  corps 
of  young  assistants  from  Boston  and 
other  towns  who  afterward  gained  repu- 
tation in  their  respective  callings.  Among 
the  members  of  this  corps  were  Edmund 
M.  Wheelwright,  Herbert  Jaques  and 
Robert  D.  Andrews,  now  highly  es- 
teemed as  architects  in  this  city.  Francis 
Bacon,  now  a  decorator  in  Boston,  went 
to  Greece  soon  after  his  work  was 
through  in  Albany.  Francis  Lathrop,  a 


musical  Composition  by  Charles  Wake- 
field Codman  Given  as  Part  of  Mrs. 
TIppett's  Song  Recital. 

In  Chickering  hall,  last  night,  Mrs.  Clara 
Tippett  presented  Miss  Florence  Paga 
Kimball,  soprano,  in  "Sayonara,"  a  Japan-I 
ese  romance;  Miss  Gertrude  Folger  related 
the  quaint  12th  century,  song-story  of 
"Aucassin  and  Nlcolette,"  with  incidental 
music  selected  from  Debussy  and  D'Indy; 
while  Mrs.  Tippett  was  heard  in  a  group 
of  old  American  songs  which  were  popular 
50  years  ago,  and  which  were  especially  ber 
loved  by  our  grandmothers. 

'ISpvonsrflV     enmoo     *"  " 
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ALEXANDRE  GUILMANT.  i 


Alexandre  Guilmant,  who  died  last 
Thursday,  was  well  known  in  Boston 
as  a  composer,  organist  and  teacher. 
He  gave  concerts  here,  and  several 
of  his  pupils  fill  honorable  positions. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
compositions  revolutionized  the  art 
of  organ  playing  in  this  country.  But 
let  us  here  talk  rather  of  the  man 
than  the  musician. 

Guilmant  impressed  all  that  met 
him  as  a  wholesome,  agreeable,  cour- 
teous man — a  gentleman  in  thought 
and  action.  He  was  modest,  unaf- 
fected. A  devout  Catholic,  he  was 
broad  minded.  A  patriotic  French 
man,  he  was  not  chauvinistic  in  his 
musical  taste  or  in  his  views  of  life. 
He  saw  good  in  everything  that  was 
good.  Born  at  Boulogne,  he  soon  be- 
came famous  in  Paris,  yet  his  pupils 
well  remember  his  pride  in  the  little 
organ  built  by  his  father  which 
served  for  lessons  in  the  Rue  de 
Clichy.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of 
97,  after  he  had  been  orgsnist  of  Saint 
Nicolasv  Boulogne,  for  50  years.  The 
son  had  just  begun  his  75th  year. 
Married  to  a  woman  of  wealth,  who 
was  a  constant  helpmeet  to  him,  he 
lived  happily  at  Meudon.  where,  after 
a  laborious  day,  he  welcomed  visitors 
and  mixed  a  wonderful  salad,  a  com- 
position that  excelled  any  one  of  his 

sonatas   or   fantasias   on  plainsong 

subjects. 

He  honored  his  favorite  composers 
In  a  singular  way:  he  had  the  works 
of  Palestrina,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Wag- 
ner bound  in  red.  Pieces  by  Mozart 
were  bound  in  blue;  those  of  Haydn 
In  green.  His  taste  in  muisc  was 
most  catholic.  If  he  was  fond  of  Boely, 
Chauvet,  Franck,  Lemmens,  he  also 
appreciated  Buxtehude,  Frescbaldi. 
Wesley,  Liszt,  Handel,  Debussy.  He 
had  been  a  great  traveller  for  aj 
Frenchman;  he  had  played  in  Spain, 
Italy.  Russia;  he  hod  often  visited 
London  and  English  provincial 
towns;  but  he  abhofred  English  cook- 
ery and  Sunday  in  London  w^as  to 
him  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
He  abhorred  absinthe  and  looked  on 
its  consumption  as  a  national  curse; 
but  he  liked  Bavarian  beer  and  gave 
an  enlightened  patronage  to  the  winesj 
of  his  own  country 

Honors  were  heaped  upon  him  in 
France  and  in  foreign  lands;  but  he 
remained  simple,  modest,  helpful  to 
young  musicians,  interested  in  new 
schools  of  musical  thought,  always 
willing  to  learn  though  he  was  a 
master  of  his  art.  His  activity  was 
so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of 


SUITE 


PLAYS 
BY  ENESCO 


MISS  PARLOW  IS  VIOLINIST 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  20th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Kathleen  Par- 
j  low,  violinist,  played  for  the  first  time 
'  in  Boston.  The  program  was  as  follows; 

Suite  for  orchestra,  op.  9  Enesco 

Concerto  In  D  major  for  violin  

Tschalkowaky 

Symphony  In  D  minor  No.  4  Schumann 

Enesco's  name  was  not  unknown 
here  before  yesterday.  His  "Poeme 
Roumaln"  has  been  played  here  by 
the  Orchestral  Club;  his  symphony  for 
wind  instruments  was  produced  by  the 
Longy  Club,  and  a  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano  was  played  here  in  last  De- 
cember by  David  Mannes  and  his  wife. 
The  composer,  now  in  his  30th  year, 
has  high  reputation  in  Europe  as  a 
violinist. 

A  Roumanian  by  birth,  a  son  of  a 
farmer,  who,  although  he  knew  that 
the  boy  was  a  musical  prodigy,  was 
wise  and  did  not  dream  of  exploiting 
his  talent,  Enesco  first  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Vienna  and 
afterward  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
At  each  school  he  took  first  prizes.  His 
early  compositions  at  once  won  recog- 
nition. His  piano  quintet  was  played 
in  public  when  he  was  only  16  years 
old,  and  when  he  was  17  his  "Poeme 
Roumaln"  was  performed  at  a  Chate- 
let  concert  led  by  Colonne.  The  lead. 
Ing  composer  of  Paris  admired  him; 
influential  women  of  the  nobility 
were  his  stanch  friends.  This  season 
his  symphony,  this  suite,  a  violin  so- 
nata and  the  symphony,  or  dixtuor, 
for  wind  instruments,  have  been  per- 
formed in  New  York.  He  cannot  say 
that  an  opportunity  has  been  denied 
him  at  home  or  abroad. 

Enesco's  music  that  had  been  played 
here  did  not  leave  a  fixed  Impression. 
ka  a  boy  at  Vienna,  he  was  influenced 
by  Brahms  In  Paris  he  studied  com- 
position with  Gabriel  Faure.  and  asso- 
ciated with  men  who  did  not  bow  the 
knee  to  the  Viennese  god.  In  this  suite 
there  is  a  revelation  of  a  personal  note, 
decided  individuality.  Whether  this  in- 
dividuality makes  a  strong  appeal  is 
another  matter. 

The  first  movement  is  a  prelude  in  i 
unison  for  strings.  The  monotony  is 
somewhat  dispelled  by  the  Introduction, 
of  a  kettle  drum.  The  theme  itself  has 
not  a  profile  of  great  significance.  This  | 
prelude  leads  Into  a  minuet  which  is  a| 
singular  compound  of  archaic  thought  | 
and  modern  expression. 

The  chief  motive,  again,  is  not  con- 
splcuous.  It  does  not  seem  at  flr-=t 
that  the  announcement  of  It  by  solo 
violin  and  solo  violoncello  is  fortunate, 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  motive  Is; 
written  Ineffectively  for  the  instru- 
ments; yet  this  was  no  doubt  done  de-  > 
liberately,  and,  paradoxically,  to  gain  ' 
an  effect  of  old  world  character.  The 
harmonic  treatment  is  Interesting,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  middle  section.  The 
coloring  is  cool,  but  fine.  The  intermede 
that  follows  has  perhaps  the  most  char- 
acter of  the  four  movements.  The  finale, 
with  Its  ground  bass,  is  rather  exotic  in; 
tonality.  The  originality  of  this  mu- 
sic is  perplexing..  There  is  the  form 
that  is  dear  to  the  academicians:  there 
are  harmonies  of  the  modern  school: 
there  is  no  attempt  at  emotional  dis- 
play; there  is  no  evident  desire  to  im- 
press, to  startle.  The  first  movement 
barely  escapes  the  reproach  of  dulness. 
The  second  and  third  interest  the  hearer 
at  the  time  and  are  remembered.  Ths 
Suite  is  well  worthy  of  a  repetition. 

Miss    Parlow,,   a    young  Canadian, 
studied    in    San   Francisco  and,  after! 
playing  in  London  with  great  success  in 1 
1905   took  lessons  of  Leopold  Auer  for  i 
a  year  and  a  half.    Having  gained  an  i 

"  *'J 


enviable  reputation  in  European  cities,  I'  I  lj* 
she  played  in  New  York  last  Decembe-.-  'imp 


and  was  at  once  hailed  as  a  great  vio- 
I  linist.    She  has  certainly  commanding 

qualities:  an  unusually  full  and  rich 
tone,  remarkable  accuracy,  technic  that 
is  solid  and  also  brilliant,  a  broad  and 
authoritative  style.  She  played  yester-j 
day  afternoon  with  modesty,  dignity, 
yet  with  a  calm  consciousness  of  her 
Indisputable  ability.  She  Is  certainly  a' 
violinist  of  uncommon  parts.  Perhaps 
when  she  is  older  she  will  put  more  of 
herself  into  Tschaikowsky's  music  and' 
show  the  rarest  art  of  an  interpreter, 
the  emotional  treatment  of  music,  the 
raising  of  it  by  force  of  the  lmaglna- 1 
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an 
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tlorr"  Hi  lite  nignesi  levelT^so  that  the 
music  Is  as  though  it  were  created 
anew.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  as  conducted 
by  Mr.  Fiedler  was  pedestrian  and  at 
times  slipshod.  Miss  Parlow  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

Schumann's  Symphony,  a  nobly  ro- 
mantic work,  with  pages  of  haunting 
tenderness,  again  gave  great  pleasure. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Tschaikowsky, 
"Manfred"  symphony;  Sgambati,  "Te  j 
Deum  Laudamus";  Beethoven,  overture 
to  "Leonora,"  No.  3.  Miss  Carolina 
White  will  sing  "Ebben?  me-Nndro  lon- 
tana"  from  Catalanl's  "La  Wally,"  and 
Marguerite's  Prison  Song  from  Bolto's 
"Meflstofele." 


outside!  She  was  grateful,  deeply 
moved,  and  In  token  of  appreciation  she 
gave  then  and  there  a  short  exhibition 
of  the  art  that  had  made  her  famous. 
For  a  crowning  touch  she  adroitly 
passed  a  leg  over  her  husband's  head 
as  he  stood  by  her  side  in  a  state  of 
love  and  wonder.  La  Goulue's  maiden 
name  was  Louise  Weber. 


From  La 
Goulue  to 
Mr.  Belloc 


The  dancers  at  the 
Moulin  and  Elysee 
Montmartre  were 
poorly    paid  as 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ballrooms,        M£,n*  win  hear  with 

regret  of  the  passing 
as  Dancers,   0ftheBullier  in  Paris. 
PaSS  The  company  that  has 

been  running  the  place  Is  to  be  dis- 
solved. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  stating 
the  fact,  adds:  "Paris  will  be  rendered 
no  more  moral  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
Bals  Bulller  than  London  has  been  ren- 
dered by  the  closing  of  Vauxhall,  Cre- 
morne  and  the  Surrey  Gardens.  Prop- 
erly regulated,  such  places  contribute 
far  less  to  the  general  unseemliness  of 
the  life  of  a  great  city  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  ubiquitous  recklessness,  ever 
drifting  along  the  streets  In  search  of 
its  prey.  Indeed,  in  the  old  days,  the 
Bulller  was  a  very  amusing  and  to  the 
man  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  hu- 
mor, a  quite  harmless  place."  The  Pall 
!  Mall  Gazette,  however,  does  not  give 
I  the  history  of  the  famous  resort. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  Grande 
Chaumlere,  its  rival,  La  Chartreuse,  in 
1847.  took  the  name  of  La  Closerie  des 
Lilas  and  Bulller  reigned  there  as  the 
arbiter  of  delights.  With  Its  Moorish 
front  in  comic  opera  style,  it  stood  in 
the  Carrefour  de  lObservatolre.  There 
had  been  on  the  ground  an  asylum  for 
the  disciples  of  Saint  Bruno,  and  by  the 
wall  on  which  "Jardln  de  la  Grande 
Chartreuse"  was  afterward  written. 
Marshal  Ney  had  stood  to  be  slain  by 
the  bullets  of  his  countrymen.  La 
Closerie  des  Lilas  had  seen  famous  vis- 
itors. Beranger.  an  old  man.  once  ven- 
tured there,  and  a  student  recognized 
him  and  cried  out:  "Beranger  Is  within 
our  walle!  The  singer  of  L'.sette  Is 
hers.  Grisettes  and  students  embraced 
him  and  covered  him  with  flowers.  Del- 
phine  said  to  her  lover: 

"Now  I  can  die  happy,  for  I  have 
kissed  Beranger!"  The  grlsette  disap- 
peared and  the  lorette  with  plumed  hat 
succeeded  her.  Llzette  made  way  for 
Helolso  Pavilion.  Pochardlnelte.  Pauline 
la  Folle  and  they  and  tholr  sisters 
passod  away  and  Henrietta  Zou-Zou. 
IsabPlle  1'Aztequo,  Nlnl  Belles-Dents 
and  other  giddy  dames  with  sonorous 
names  of  exotic  or  legendary  families 
dazzled  and  danced  in  their  place. 


rule.  They  seldom  received  over  $20 
month:  but  Rayon  d'Or  of  the 
henna-colored,  flowing  and  abundant 
locks,  received  monthly  $140. 

To  go  back  to  La  Goulue  a  moment. 
Mark  the  contradictory  statements 
that  are  always  the  despair  of  the 
biographer.  The  husband  of  La  Gou- 
lue was  named  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  Drexler,  Droxler,  Droxler. 
How  Is  accuracy  possible  when  10 
years  have  gone  by?  A  corespondent, 
describing  the  wedding,  mentioned 
an  Interesting  fact:  "The  Due  de 
Talleyrand-Valencay  some  years  ago 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  lady's  wit- 
nesses If  she  ever  married,  but  as  he 
is  in  a  state  of  health  that  obliterates 
memory,  she  had  to  be  content  with 
Olivier  Le  Catalan,  the  king  of  snake 
charmers."  It  was  said  In  the  fall  of 
1904  that  La  Goulue  was  keeping 
books  in  a  restaurant  and  competing 
with  the  band  as  an  attraction.  When 
I  was  a  .student  In  Paris  a  similar 
position  was  offered  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Convict  tavern  to  Louise 
Michel,  but  she  refused. 

Amelle  Helie,  commonly  known  as 
"Casque  d'Or,"  was  for  a  time  Queen  of 
the  Apaches.  Men  carved  each  other 
gaily  for  her  sweet  sake,  and  she  was 
!  nearly  killed  by  a  Jealous  subject.  This 


table  sight,'*  according  to  the  report  of 
a  foreign  correspondent.  "Half-falnt- 
lng,  they  ran  after  the  prince  regard- 
loss  of  step  or  time,  and  oblivious  of  all 
but  the  risk  of  being  trampled  on  or 
dashed  against  the  wall."  The  prince 
ignored  timid  remonstrances.  He  shout- 
ed to  his  friends:  "Never  give  in!  Show 
your  mettle!"  He  ordered  the  orchestra 
to  double  the  time.  At  last  tho  conduc- 
tor feigned  sickness,  and  the  music 
stopped.  "Next  day  many  of  the  guests 
were  confined  to  bed,  too  exhausted, 
even,  to  partake  of  food.  Prince  George 
went  for  a  ride  on  a  spirited  animal, 
and  complained  to  a  comrade  of  the  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  adequate  exercise  to 
be  found  in  Belgrade. 

Heber  C.  Kimball  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
as  described  by  Artemua  Ward,  would 
have  enjoyed  the  scene.  "I  am  told  he 
Is  a  loose  and  reckless  dancer,  and  that 
manv  a  lily-white  toe  has  felt  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  his  cowhide  monitors." 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  dramatic 
censor  in  France  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  1702  when  the  King  scolded 
his  comedians  through  the  Marquis  de 
Gesvres  for  playing  too  free  a  piece. 
Boindin's  "Le  Bal  d'Auteuil,"  and  a 
'censor  was  then  appointed  whose  duty 
it  was  to  examine  all  plays  intended  for 
public  performance;  but  there  was  cen- 
sorship In  the  15th  century  when  the 
dramatic  license  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Easoche  was  carried  too  far.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  or  act  without  first 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  court  at 
least  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the  per- 
formance. They  were  forbidden  under 
s  subject.  This  .  tt.>. 

was  after  she  "had  published  her  penalty  of  prison  and  corporal  punlsh- 
memoirs.  Her  book  was  revleved  with  ment  to  play  anything  outside  that 
the  utmost  seriousness  by  a  deep-think-    v/n|Cn  ha<i  been  approved.  In  1609  actors 

|  Ing  German.  .  forbidden  by  the  police  to  pro- 

"But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-     were  i°ru,uuc"     1  l4.  . 

year?"    Mr.   H    Belloc  objects  to  this     duce  any  drama  or  farce  without  me 


translation  of  Villon's  line:  "  'D'antan 
Is  not  'yester-year.'  It  Is  'Ante  annum.' 
,  all  time  past  before  this  year.  Ros- 
I  settrs  'yester-year.'  moreover.  Is  an  ab- 
surd and  affected  neologism  'Antan'  Is 
an  excellent  and  living  French  word." 

Cotgrave,  however,  In  his  "French  and 
English  Dictionary"  (second  edition,  1673). 
■p?lla  the  word  "Anten,"  and  defines  It, 
"the  last  year  "  "Des  Anten."  A  twelve- 
month ago.  'Je  te  cralns  aussl  peu  que  les 
I  nelges  d'anten'— I  fear  thee  as  much  as 
'  nothing.  I  dread  thee  not  at  all."  And 
Llttre  defines  "antan":  "The  year  that 
precedes  the  current  one.  It  Is  seldom 
used  except  In  the  phrase"— and  he 
quotes  the  phrase  Just  given. 

Hans  Breltmann  expressed  Villon's 
Idea  In  as  Immortal  verse,  and  has  not 
yet  met  his  carping  Belloo.  who  prefers 
the  letter  "H"  to  the  name  given  him 
In  baptism: 

Hans  Breltminn  slfe  »  barty — 

Vherr  l»h  Sat  barty  now* 
Vlieri-  lah  de  loMy  uoliten  clou* 

Dat  float  od  <!«■  motinitain'a  prow? 
Vbore  lah  de  blmmel*trnU.  n>!e  <tern— 

He  shtar  of  de  ehplrtt's  light? 
All  soned  efay  mlt  d*  lager  b«t — 
A  fay  Id  de  ewlgkelt! 


Women  In  the  old  days  poets 

and    students  would 
FamOUS  for   ylfllt  tno  cioserls  be- 
a  Season    tween   the   hours  of 
luncheon  and  dinner,  and  Mlml  and  Mu- 
sette would  sit  In  the  garden  with  their 
work.    Those  days  have  long  been  no 
more.     Baedeker's  "Paris"   of  18S4  In- 
formed the  visitor  that  at  the  Ba!  Bulller, 
or  Closerie  des  Lilas,  "the  dancing  of 
the  students  and  artisans  with  their 
'etudiantes'  and  'ouvrleres'  Is  generally 
of  a  wild  and  Bacchanalian  character. 
But  at  the  Bulller,  unlike  the  Casino. 
Moulin  or  Elysee.  there  were  no  paid 
dancers.  Any  one  might  dance  wildly  or 
decorously.  When  Maurice  Delsol  wrote 
his  amusing  "Par!s-Cythere"-the  book  I 
Is  not  dated,  but  It  was  published  when 
Nlnl  Patte-en-l'Alr.  Rayon  d'Or  and  La 
Goulue  not  to  mention  La  Mome  Fro- 
mago    Margot  and   La  Glue,  shone  in 
their  glory — poor  Deml-Slphon   died  In 
1189^— the  famous  beautlos  seen  at  the 
', Bulller  were  Blanca.  Marcelle,  Yvonne, 
'Ludenne   Suzanne  des  Quntres-Salsons. 
who  was' a  reckless  dancer.   The  list  is 
a  curious  one. 

Tell  me  now  In  what  hidden  way  Is 
Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman? 
1  The  great  majority  of  these  girls  com- 
memorated bv  Alfred  Delvau  and  Mau- 
rice Delsol  are  with  Hlpparchia.  Thais. 
Bertha  Broadfoot,  Ermengarde  and  tho 
other  women  In  Villon's  poem.  "But 
where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?" 

Tour-Eiffel  was  consumptive.  La 
Goulue  had  a  still  more  dramatic  end- 
ing. She  turned  lion  tamer,  and  one 
day,  when  she  was  pirouetting  In  a 
cage  of  Pezon's  show  a  lion  was  so  In- 
fatuated that  he  paid  her  the  clumsy 
compliment  of  trying  to  eat  Her,  cos- 
tume and  all.  She  escaped  his  atten- 
tions and  became  the  owner  of  a  travel- 
ling menagerie.  At  last  she  married  M 
Joseph  Drexler,  a  rising  young  conjurer. 
The  ceremony  was  at  the  Montmartre 
town  hall  In  May  1900.  Leaving  the 
buil.llriK  she  was  cheered  by  the  crowd 


consent  of  the  procureur  du  rol.  Later 
the  Abbe  d'Aubignac  demanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  "master  of  theatres  and 
public  sports"  who  should  say  "yes"  or 
"no";  but  this  proposition  was  un- 
heeded. Sometimes  there  was  Interdic- 
tion before  the  performance;  sometimes 
passages  were  cut  out  after  the  first. 
Any  one  interested  lnthis  subject  will 
find  amusing  pages  showing  the  whims, 
caprices,  Inconstancies  and  hypocrisy  of 
censorship  in  Hallays  Dabot's  "Hlstolre 
de  la  Censure  Theatrale  en  France. 


ly  Irregular  and  show  a  side  of  "life 
'  with  which  the  young  should  not  be 

acquainted. 

'"  And  "Tosca"?    What's  to  be  said  of 
•?Tosea"?    Have  the  young  men  read 
carefully  the  dialogue  of  the  second  act? 
What  do  they  think  of  Scarpla  chasing 
Florla  round  about  the  room  and  dam- 
aging furniture  in  his  mad  pursuit?  Tet 
f  "Tosca"  is  a  favorite  opera  and  at  the 
j  matinees   for   two   seasons   the  boxes 
]  and  orchestra  have  held  many  delighted 
and  wondering  little  boys  and  girls. 

The  first  act  of  "La  Traviata"  reveals 
a  phase  of  life  that  should  not  be  even 
mentioned  to  youths  and  maidens  of 
Boston;  yet  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens and  clttizenesses,  our  "best  people," 
[  wildly  applaud  the  'shameless  Vloletta 
in  her  florid  life  and  song. 

In  the  fourth  act  of  "The  Huguenots" 
F.aoul  and  Valentine  embrace  each  other 
madly  and  sing  rapturous  strains  al- 
though Valentine's  husband,  the  Count 
de  Nevers,  a  most  gentlemanly  and  gal- 
lant person,  is  still  living,  devoted  to  his 
wife. 

Should  Santuzza  bo  permitted  to  make 
her  shocking  confession?  An  Ill-regu- 
lated, violent  young  woman. 

Nor  should  the  young  censors  consent 
to  performances  of  "Le  Nozze  di  Fi- 
garo." with  its  flippantly  licentious  plot.  1 
Then  there  are  the  music  dramas  of 
Wagner !  Good  apothecary,  bring  not  an 
ounce  of  civet  but  chloride  of  lime  in 
buckets.  Are  the  sensitive  of  this  city 
to  hear  the  amorous  cries  and  the  fren- 
zied embrace  of  the  sister  and  brother 
Siegllnde  and  Slegmund,  although  there 

,  is  a  quick  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  act? 
Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  Siegllnde 
was  a  married  woman  and  a  poor  pro- 
vider; witness  the  shabby  meal  she 
set  before  her  spouse,  the  returning 
Hundlng.    Think  of  the  enormities  in 

| "Tristan  and  Isolde"!    Ponder  Wotan's 

!  reprehensible  conduct,  flagrant  loose- 
ness of  life!  No  wonder  Fricka  took 
him  to  task  at  a  length  wearisome  to 

'him  and  the  audience. 

If  the  policy  of  suppression  and  Ignor- 
ance is  to  Influence  performances  In 
the  theatres,  why  should  It  not  prevail 
Jn  the  opera  house? 


Dancers  at  "  «'  ,h«  ta9h- 

_  .       .         .  Ion  to  disparage 

Belgrade  and  Thackeray's 
Salt  Lake  City  "Adventures  of 
Philip."    Even  the  warmest  admirers 
of  the  novelist    shake    their  heads 
when   this   book  Is    mentioned  and 
speak    of    endless    repetitions,  dull 
moralizing,  senile  chatter,  "too  much 
of  the  author  himself."    They  should 
read    Alexander    Smith's    essay  "On 
the  Importance  of  a  Mao  to  Himself" 
and  ponder  a  saying  of  M.  Anatoie 
France    that    men     speaking;  about 
themselves  are  then  the  most  Inter- 
esting.   What  says  Walt  Whitman? 
I  have  pried  through  the  atrata  and  an- 
alyzed to  a  hair,  , 
And  counselled  with  doctor.  and  <*•«>' "J* 
cloae  and  found  no  sweeter  fat  man 
sticks  to  my  own  bones. 
No  doubt.  "Philip."  as  a  novel,  is  a 
poor  piece  of  work,  as  they  say:  but 
there  are  delightful  pages  of  gossip,  as 
delightful  as  any  In  the  Roundabout 
Papers.    There  is  the  description  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  begins:  "A  pleasant  land, 
not  fenced  with  drab  stucco."  and  ends: 
"I  have  lost  my  way  to  Bohemia  now 
but  It  Is  certain  that  Prague  is  the  most 
picturesque  oity  in  the  world."  And  In 
•Philip"  Is  voung  Walslnsham  Heiy. 
with  his  languid  air,  his  drooping  head, 
his  fair  curls,  and  his  flower  In  his  but- 
tonhole, whose  dancing  charmed  Char 


-  A  playwright  gave  the  name  Dubois 
to  a  rascally  valet.  The  chief  of  police 
at  the  time  happened  to  be  one  Dubois, 
and  the  censor  wrote  to  him  saying  he 
should  compel  the  dramatist  to  change, 
the  valet's  name. 

In  a  comedy  a  gardener  proposed  a 
-alad  of  "barbe  de  capucln"  (bleached' 
dandelions)  to  his  master.  The  censor 
wrote  in  the  margin:  "Choose  another 
salad;  you  must  not  Jest  on  a  religious 
subject."  ,  '  . 

At  tho  Porte  St.  Martin  the  censor 
struck  out  couplets  in  praise  of  gas, 
when  it  was  beginning  to  be  used  for 
Illumination.  He  did  not  wish  to  offend 
the  administration  whloh  was  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  grocer  and  chan- 
dler. .  ... 

At  the  end  of  the  revolution  the  citi- 
zen Cammallle  St.  Aubin,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  theatre  of  censure, 
where  at  stated  Intervals  there  should 
be  trial  performances  for  dramas  and 
actors.  Each  spectator,  provided  with 
paper  and  pencil,  should  write  his  opin- 
ion during  the  waits.  To  prevent  cabals, 
audiences  should  be  privately  invited, 
and  there  should  be  no  public  announce- 
ment. 


If  clerks  of  the  mayor  and  police 
commissioner  of  Boston  are  to  decide 
what  the  men  and  women  of  this  city 
shall  or  shall  not  see  in  the  theatres, 
why  should  they  not  exercise  the 
same  right  In  the  opera  house? 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  DIo  Lewis 
wroto  and  published  a  furious  blast 
against  Gounod's  "Faust,"  in  which 
he  said  that  no  pure  woman  should 
listen  to  the  music;  that  no  young 
girl  would  ever  bo  the  same  after  she 
had  seen  Faust  and  Marguerite  in 
the  garden;  and  he  did  not  mince 
matters  but  wrote  with  such  glowlr.g 
indignation  that  the  most  hidebound 
rnerarfst  rushed  to  the  box  office 
when  'JFaust"  was  announced. 


Performances  of  operas  have  been  In- 
terdicted, but  chiefly  for  political  or  re- 
ligious reasons.  Thus,  In  England  Gou- 
nod's "Queen  of  Sheba"  was  trans- 
formed into  a  curious  piece,  "Irene," 
pecause  Sheba's  queen,  who  asked  Solo- 
-mon  hard  questions,  was,  forsooth,  a 
r.blbllca!  character.    Only  recently  were 
"Bperatic  performances  of  "Samson  and 
r  Delilah"  and  Goldmark's  "Queen  of 
f^Bheba"  tolerated  In  England.  "Salome" 
vwas  at  last  permitted,    but    with  rldi- 
cui'o'Vls  changes.     Rossini's   "Moses  In 
Igcrypt^  was  frowned  on.    In  Austrian 
eltles  tfiere  have  been  the  like  objec- 
tions aga  inst  certain  operas. 
KThe   hisifory   of   "Rlgoletto"  is  well 
fcnown;  how  objection  was  urged  and 
Sialntained  against  representing  a  con- 
secrated king  as  a  profligate.  The  Aus- 
trian censor  at  Venice  would  not.  allow 
(the  title  "La  Maledlzione,"  as  long  as 
She  libertine  were  a  king.    Verdi,  long 
Ebstinate,  was  obliged  to  yield;  hence 
She  fabulous  Duke  of  Mantua.   But  In 
Rome.   "Rigoletto"  was  performed  as 
irviscardello,"  the  duke  was  of  Notting- 
ham, not  of  Mantua,  and  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy  was  Boston,  probably  the 
Boston  in  England;  yet  it  may  have 
'been  Boston,  Mass.,  for  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera,"  first  named  "Gustave  ni." 
and  later  "La  Vendetta  In  Domino," 
rwas  only  allowed  in  Rome  on  the  con- 
'd  it  ion  that  the  action  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  Sweden  to  America,  and 
Gustave  III.  be  turned  into    a  Count 
Warwick,  Governor  of  Boston.    At  Par- 
~ls  the  "American"  version  was  not  ptfe- 
userved.    The  action  passed  at  Naples, 
lor  Mario,  the  tenor,  refused  to  wear 

,the  "sober  costume  of  a  Puritan."  The 
Irony  of  it  was  that  the  opera  was  in- 
tended for  Naples,  where  the  license  to 
produce  it  was  withdrawn  on  the  ground 
that  the  assassination  of  Sweden's  king 
might  set  a  bad  example.  The  rehears- 
als of  the  opera  had  begun  in  Naples 
!  when  the  news  came  on  Jan.  13,  1858, 
that  Felice  Orslni  had  attempted  to  kill 
Napoleon  III  at  the  Opera  House  in 
Paris.  The  Neapolitan  authorities  were, 
therefore,  the  more  severe. 

European  police  have  set  their  faces 
against  "William  Tell";  they(have  for- 
bidden the  "Liberty  duet"  fix*  "I  Purl- 
tani"  or  insisted  on  a  change  of  text. 


tonhole.  whose  dancing  cnarmru  When  vjrausi  -   « <i=  «uUUuu«.-. 

lotte  and  made  aukward  Philip  with  ■  It  is  ea!<l  that  the  late  Emma  Ab 
.  .   ■    .  for    29    t,-,.»   ..,iM.~ii..H   tv.e  horror  of  the  gar 


his  shrunken  coat  and  gloves  for  29 
sous  green  with  Jealousy.  Walslngham  s 
little  feet  flew  with  surprising  agility 
and  he  scattered  odors  as  he  spun,  and 
where  had  he  learned  to  dance?  He  had 
"practised  in  a  thousand  Chaumleres, 
Mabilles  (or  whatever  was  the  public 
oanclng  room  then  In  vogue)."  Thacke. 
ray  knew  his  Paris;  he.  no  doubt,  l*id 
seen  the  Bulller  In  Its  glory,  and  chat- 
ted affably  with  Llzette's  successors. 

Prince  George  of  Servla  Is  as  Intrepid 
a  dancer  as  young  Hely.  It  seems  that 
etiquette    forbids    the    cessation  of 


bott  mitigated  the  horror  of  the  gar- 
den scene  by  introducing  "Nearer, 
My  God%  to  Thee."  which  she  sang 
with  "great  expression." 

Then  there  is  "Don  Giovanni."  Is 
it  prudent  to  allow  the  young  and 
sensitive  to  hear  Leporello  singing 
Ate  catalogue  of  his  master's  mis- 
tresses; to  hear  Don  Giovanni's  In- 
vitation to  Zerllna;  or  to  witness  his 
Inexcusable  behavior  toward  Donna 
Anna  in  the  first  scene? 

What  will  these  inquiring  young 
men  say  to  "Rlgoletto"  and  the  lib- 


dance  while  Me  royal  highness  Is  on  the  ertlne  Duke?    Should  not  the  third 
floor.    Recently  tho  prince  outdid  him-   ac.  be  blue-pencilled  or  cut  out? 
self.   "The  dance  went  on  until  the  ma-      xhe     relations     existing  between 
jorlty  of  the  dancers  presented  a  lamen- I  nodoifo  an(j  Mimi,  between  Marcello 

and  Musetta  in  "La  Boheme"  are  sad- 


Some  are  still  wondering  in  London 
why  the  King  commanded  a  perform- 
ance of  Bulwer-Lytton's  "Money"  to 
be  given  at  Drury  Lane  during  the  visit 
of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress 
to  London  In  May.  It  is  understood 
that  the  King  chose  the  play  from  sev- 
eral that  were  submitted  to  him,  all  of 
them  of  native  origin.  Sir  John  Hare, 
hopes  that  the  revival  may  recreate  a  I 
taste  for  the  "genuine  old  classical 
English  plays.  "If,  now.  we  had  our  Na- 
tional Theatre  plays  like  'Money,'  'The 
School  for  Scandal.'  'She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer' and  'The  Rivals'  would  take  their 
place  In  the  repertoire  along  with  all 
t  our  great  contemporary  works.  *  *  " 
j  I  think  any  feelting  that  the  language 
'•  of  the  play  may  be  somewhat  old-fash- 
toned  or  stilted  in  its  style  will  be  very 

much   softened   by   the   comedy  being 
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pl»ye<t  In  the  costumes  oT"the>  period." 
Sir  John  Hare  played  the  part  or  Sir 
John  Vesey  at  th»  old  Prlnoe  of  Wales' 3 
In  1871".  when  Charles  Coghlan  was  Al- 
fred and  George  Honey— both  well  re- 
membered here — took  the  part  of  Graves. 
Bui  war  wrote  the  part  of  Alfred  Evelyn 
for  Maoready,  and  a*  many  set  speeches 
were   Introduced   for   the   sake  of  his 
pompous  elocuatlon  an  actor  said,  "Why 
i  It's  it  part  like  Hamlet.  ■   A  contributor 
j  to  the  Tail  Mall  Gazette  doubts  whether 
I  ns  ti:.     .      i>[  .is  that  of  1ST:'  can  now 
I  be  secured.    He  writes:     "In  the  189-1 
;  Oarrick  revival  the  artificiality  of  the 
play  was  emphasized  by  the  characters 
I  being  dressed  In  costume  of  a  much 
I  later  date  than  that  of  the  play. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  an  Eng- 
1  llsh    sovereign    commanded    a  perfor- 
I  mance  of  a  play  at  a  London  theatre. 
I  On  Jan.  25.  1R5S,  the  princess  royal  was 
I  married  In  London  to  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia.    It  was  "suggested 
I  by  those  In  high  authority   at  court" 
I  that    there  should  be  a  series  of  fes- 
Jtival  performances  at  the  Haymarket 
J  "in  order  to  give  Interest  and  dignity 
I  to  the  occasion."  The  Interest  was  con- 
centrated on  the  first  night.   There  was 
'  then    much    rivalry    between  Charles 
Kean  and   Samuel   Phelps.    Kean  de- 
clined to  take  any  part  In  the  festival, 
so  "Macbeth"  was  produced  with  Helen 
Faucet  as  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Phelps 
as  her  husband.    The  performance  be- 
gan at  7:30  P.  M.,  and  concluded  with 
Oxenford's    farce.    "Twice   Killed."  It 
was  the  custom  to  follow  a  tragedy  with 
a  farce.  Henry  Howe,  who  played  Mac- 
duff  to   Phelps's    Macbeth,    wrote  In 
1SS0:     "We  often   played    two  five-act 
comedies  In  a  night.  It  was  the  custom 
to  change  the  bill  every  night.   •  •  • 
The  actors   were   always  expected  to 
be  perfect  In   a  number  of  comedies 
and  ready  to  play  them.  I  had  a  list  of 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  given  to  me  when 
j  I  first  went  to  the  Haymarket,  to  be 
ready  in  case  of  being  wanted." 


he  knew  little  about  his  subject  and 
then  he  went  cn  talking  as  though  he 
were  addressing  men  and  women  pon- 
dering the  prospect  of  "uplifting"  the 
drama.  The  Referee  published  this  ac. 
count:  "Mr.  White  was  pessimistic 
nearly  all  the  time.  When  he  wasn't 
he  was  self-contradictory.  He  saw  no 
hope  for  the  theatre,  no  hope  that  It 
would  get  away  from  the  present  de- 
plorable conditions;  but  then  in  the 
productions  of  a  Galsworthy,  a  Barker 
and  a  Bernard  Shaw  ho  discovered  the 
promise  of  future  excellence.  Just  now 
the  drama  was  nothing  more  than  an 
elegant  entertainment,  and  was  of  no 
real  national  Important 


which  is  not  Yne~same  Tiling  as  an  toi- 

dowed  theatre.  Well,  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  the  feat  is  beyond  our  power,  since 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  on  one 
side,  and  the  limitations  of  the  stage  on 
the  other,  forbid  it.  Given  a  national 
theatre  to  experiment  with,  and  the 
question  might  soon  be  solved.  The  Ro- 
mans succeeded  In  governing  the  world 
without  a  national  theatre.  If  we  fall, 
let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  that!" 


a  STnroiv  d! 

Hubert  Parr}  ■»•»««■  ana  tn 

ease  by  the  texture     -w-n  1d  the  one 


of  Wagner  and  sir 


of  civilization  were  against  it.  The  peo 
pie  get  the  theatre  they  desire;  the 


wv^+m v  iiraire  ;  tne 

people  prefer  pageantry  to  poetry,  and 
the  intellectuals  suffer  from  the  presence 
of  the  machinist  and  the  scene  paint- 
er. In  the  Elizabethan  period  there  was 
Shakespeare  without  the  glamour  of 
scenery.  Today  he  was  put  on  almost 
without  the  glamour  of  words.  Mr. 
White  did  not  say  exactly  what  he 
meant,  and  so  left  me  free  to  suppose 
'that  he  was  talking  at  the  actors  and 
actresses  who  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
speak  out  and  to  speak  distinctly.  His 
complaint  was  that  modorn  life  was  all 
against  the  modern  theatre;  that  the 
^public  appetite  was  fed  from  a  dozen 


sources,  the  theatre  beln 
Importance  than  the  rest 


'    William  Archer  wrote  on  March  13  to 
I  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  about  the  closing 
!  of  the  New  Theatre  in  New  York, 
was  or  no  I      "The  plain  truth  is  that  the  enter- 
Ihe  forces!  'prise  was  impossibly  handicapped  from 
the  outset  by  the  size  of  the  theatre,  i 
The  founders  bad  taken  counsel  with  i 


of  no  more 
Here  is  the 


the  late  Herr  Conried,  whose  ideas  of 
theatrical  construction  were  based  main- 
ly on  the  old-fashioned  German  thea- 
tres of  the  mid-19th  century,  which  were 
believed  to  be  adapted  both  for  drama 
and  opera,  but  In  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  drama  less  cothurnate  than 
Schiller's  was  a  hopeless  misfit.  Under 
Herr  Conried's  disastrous  advice,  they 
proposed  In  this  theatre  to  give  opera 
as  well  as  drama,  allotting  two  per- 
formances a  week  to  music.  The  result 
was  that  the  theatre  was  planned  on 
a  scale  which  made  It  Impossible  for 
drama;  and  this  was  unfortunately  not 
brought  home  to  those  In  authority  un 


Miss  Johanna  Redmond's  one-act  play, 
"Falsely  True,"  produced  at  the  Palace 
Theatre,  London,  March  6,  tells  the  story 
of  a  young  man  of  Wickford,  who  after 
Emmet's  rising  was  imprisoned  and  to 
save  a  younger  brother  turned  informer. 
It  ends  with  the  boy  leaving  home,  not 
to  be  heard  from  until  the  "red  stain 
on  his  hands"  is  wiped  away.  There  are 
only  three  characters  and  the  play  lasts 
only  20  minutes.  "After  the  opening 
scene,  which  is  principally  expository,  I 
It  is  written  and  played  with  a  passion 
that  carries  all  before  It." 

Miss  Bessie  Clayton,  the  dancer, 
who  made  a  sensation  at  the  Alham- 
bra,  London,  and  met  there  with  an 
accident,  said  to  a  reporter  asking 
why  there  are  not  more  great  danc- 
ers in  the  United  States:  "Our  women 
■Won't  give  the  time  to  study  It.  Girls 
have  come  to  see  me  dance,  and  they 
have  been  just  crazy  to  dance  like 
Bessie  Clayton.  They  were  just  crazy, 
too,  to  dance  like  Genee.  What  hap- 
pened? They  took  a  few  lessons,  and, 
finding  how  much  they  still  had  to 
learn,  grew  discouraged  and  gave  It 
up.  Tc  be  a  great  'dancer  one  must 
begin,  as  every  great  dancer  has  be- 
gun, as  a  child." 

H.  E.  Garden  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  poems  describing  the  hu- 
mors and  troubles  of  English  stroll- 
ing actors'  lives,  the  actors  who  tour 
Incessantly  "In  broken    down  provin- 
cial towns,  gets  deserted  upon  pay 
I  night,   and  have  to   tramp  back  to 
I  London  on  foot,  to  hang  about  Maiden 
I  lane  and  the  agent's  doors  until  an- 
I  other   precarious    engagement  sends 
I  them  off  again."  The  volume  is  pub- 
j  lished  by  Chapman  &  Hall,    Here  is 
,  a  pen  picture  of  the  stroller's  surround- 
ings: 

Here  yon  have  them,  every  one — 

Walking  cent,  and  squire's  eon; 

Leading  lady — golden  hair — 

Juvenile,  who's  also  fair; 

Little  Willie,  and  sonbrette; 

Heavy,  smoking  cigarette; 

Low  comedian,  short  and  fat 

(Note  the  angle  of  the  hat) ; 

Manager,  a  florid  man, 

Swathed  in  yards  of  astrakhan. 
{    The  stage  doorkeeper's  wife  has  her 
!  reflections:  , 
I  always  envy  actor  men  because  it  seoms  to 
I  me 

\    Their  caillnj  is  so  classy — so  reflned; 

For  some  of  '»m.  like  Wyndham,  Little  Tlcfa, 
'         or  Beerhobm  Tree 
!    Are  men  of  eddicatlon,  bear  In  mind. 
,  And  very  often,  when  they're  hactln'  eome- 
I         thin'  for  the  pore, 

I  With  the  "lghest  in  the  land  they  tate-er-tate, 
i  They  'ow-de-do  with  duchesses,  and  so  yos 
|         roar  be  sure 

J    The  theatrical  profession's  quite  0  fate. 

J  So  I  reely  think  me  brother  ought  to  go  upon 

1         the  stage, 

I     E'e  built  upon  a  most  hartistlc  plan, 
For  '-  never  gets)  up  early, 
And    -  grows  'Is  'air  all  curly. 
■  And  in  ev*ry  way  'e's  quite  the  gentleman. 

One  more  quotation : 
I  Near  the  Bedford  street  Bodega,  looking  east-j 

ward  where  I  be, 
{ There's  ac  agent  who's  a-cnsslng,  and  perhaps 

be  thinks  o'  me: 
t  For  the  wind  I  cannot  "raise  It,"  and  my; 

"uncle's"  baubles  say — 
;  "Come  you  back,  yon  stranded  actor,  come  you 
back  some  other  day! 
Come  you  back  some  other  day. 
When  percentage  you  can  pay, 
I  For  you're  stranded  in  a  flt-uD  town,  and 
that's  about  the  lay." 
Tee.  I'm  stranded,  that's  the  lay, 
For  the  drama  didn't  pay; 
And  the  leading  lady's  bolted  with  the  author 
of  the  play. 


and  started  afresh.  But  it  was  scarcely 
in  human  nature  to  take  this  course. 
The  founders  determined  to  go  ahead, 
in  spite  of  all  warnings,  and  see  whether 
they  could  not,  as  the  saying  goes, 
'win  out.'   They  and  their  manager,  Mr. 


Percy  White,  the  novelist,  talking 
about  "The  Theatre  and  'the  People" 
|y  a  Playgoers'  meeting  in  London  had 


ripides,  as  in  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare, the  dramatic  instinct  of  the 
people  mainly  turned  to  the  theatre 
for  satisfaction.  Today  this  appetite 
Is  fed  from  a  dozen  sources  of  which 
the  theatre  is  only  one.  When  the 
drama  was  at  Its  highest,  the  still 
flat  world  was  at  its  smallest,  but 
mystery  surrounded  it,  and  out  of  the 
enchanted  mists  the  Greek  Imagina- 
tion wove  eternal  dreams.  But  mod- 
ern life  has  provided  us  with  a  thou- 
sand substitutes  for  the  stage.  The 
newspaper,  the  novel,  and — the  elec- 
tric theatre!  The  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  books,  too,  is  quite  as 
much  its  foe  as  the  artistic  levity 
and  intellectual  indifferences  both  of 
the  masses  and  the  classes,  or  our 
disregard  of  the  beauty  and  wonder 
of  the  spoken  word. 

"What,  then,  will  the  future  give 
us?  Under  present  conditions  a  na- 
tional theatre  might  exist  side  by 
side  with  a  contemporary  drama  of 
no  serious  importance.  The  differ- 
ence would  be  that  some  of  us  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  (part- 
ly at  the  public  expense)  the  plays 
we  want  to  see — plays  of  small  com- 
mercial value  but  of  real  artistic  ex- 
cellence— and  that  the  big  public,  the 
public  of  'The  Bad  Girl  of  the  Fam- 
ily,' would,  if  the  spirit  moved  them, 
have  a  chance  of  improving  their 
taste." 

Mr.  White  argues  that  because  the 
theatre  has  ceased  to  be  associated 
with  the  slncerer  national  emotions, 
it  can  play  but  a  minor  part  in  a  na- 
tion's life.  "The  modern  world  is 
several  times  too  large  for  the  the- 
atre. Incapable  of  keeping  step  with 
1  life,  we  only  expect  it  to  serve  us  as 
j  a  more  or  less  amusing  and  fashion- 
'able  diversion.  Whether  this  Inade- 
quacy is  the  fault  of  the  theatre  or 
of  our  dramatic  writers,  or  due  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstance,  the  fu- 
ture must  decide.  But  growth  must 
be  spontaneous,  not  artificial.  It 
mav  be,  as  already  suggested,  that  a 
national  theatre  can  only  grow  out 
of  a  civilization  less  elaborately  or- 
ganized than  our  own,  and  that  the 
age  of  the  theatre  has  passed  away 
with  the  age  of 'the  epic  poem. 

"To  assume  a  national  theatre  im- 1 
possible  in  England,  however,  would , 
be  an  Impertinence  In  the  face  of  the, 
admirable  dramatic  literature  which  | 
the  last  few  years  has  given  us,  but 
i  before  the  cup  of  modern  drama  can  '< 
be  filled  with  an  adequate  draught  of  j 
life  the  shape  of  that  narrow  goblet 
must  be  altered  as  well  as  enlarged. 
The  popular  theatre  is  stifled  by  its' 
own  traditions.  The  writers  who 
try  to  break  down  Its  conventions 
are  discouraged,  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  real  interest  is  rendered 
almost  impossible,  the  dramatic 
values  of  the  passion  of  love  have 
been  so  perversely  distorted  that 
they  bear  no  relation  to  life.  The 
stage  of  the  recent  past  staggers  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  amorous  ab- 
surdities it  has  been  forced  to  bear." 

Mr  White,  in  conclusion,  asks:  "How 
Bra  we  to  organize  a  great  theatre  out 
of  the  factors  in  our  possession?  We 
have  half  a  dozen  writers  for  the  stage 
of  consummate  excellence,  who  are  con- 
stantly being  told  by  our  old-fashioned 
critics  that  they  don't  write  plays.  We 
have  a  number  of  actors  and  actresses 
of  merit;  and  we  have  a  kindly,  inar- 
tistic public,  which  only  becomes  really 
annoyed  when  you  ask  it  to  think.  How 
out  of  these  ingredients  are  we  to  build, 
VP  a  theatre  of  national  importance? 


Importance  than  the  rest.    Here  is  the  i  tn  tne  foun(Jatj0ns  were  built  and  much 
now  familiar  idea  finding  encouragement  j  oi   tne   constructIve    material   ordered  ( 
among  superior  persons  that  the  stage  land  prepareQ    Even  then,  no  doubt,  it 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  any-  ( would     have    been     wiser    to  have 
thing  else  under  the  sun."  j  .scrappe(J.  the  plans   (and  chiefly  the 

..     -  ~~7Z  .  ..V.  .         I  plan  of  combining  opera  with  drama) 

This  Percy  White  contributed  an  I  * 
article  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  on  "The 
Chances  of  a  National  Theatre." 

"A  great  national  theatre  does  not 
come  into  existence  because  a  few 
enthusiasts  are  anxious  to  conjure  It, 

by  Incantation  as  it  were,  out  of  the  -y£jntnr0p  Ames,~have  made  a  gallant 
dramatic  void.  In  the  days  of  Eu-  t  fl  ht.  DUt  they  nave  now.  It  would  seem, 
rlnides.    as   in    the    days    of   Shake-  f  rea]I2ed  tnat  even  the  best  workman  is 

not  independent  of  his  tools,  and  that 
a  theatre  built  in  disregard  of  the  nor- 
mal conditions  of*  human  vision  and 
hearing  is  not  fitted  to  be  a  temple  of 
the  drama,  but  rather  Its  mausoleum. 
That,  and  no  other,  Is  the  moral  of  the 
adventure. 

"Unless  I  am  greatly  misinformed,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the 
founders  to  abandon  the  whole  enter- 
prise. Made  wise  by  experience,  they 
propose  to  build  a  theatre  thoroughly 
adapted  to  dramatic,  as  distinct  from 
operatic,  performances,  and  to  reopen 
their  campaign.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  measure  of  success  attained  by  the 
New  Theatre,  in  spite  of  its  crushing 
disadvantages,  ought  to  encourage  those 
who  believe  that  there  is  a  public  in 
New  York  for  the  highest  forms  of 
modern  dramatic  art." 


In  a  performance  of  Shakespeare  s 
"Henry  IV."  (part  I.),  at  the  Imperial 
Burg  Theatre,  Vienna,  March  11,  the 
part' of  Falstaff  was  played  by  Bau- 
meister,  who  is  82  years  of  age.  It  is 
said  that  his  acting  was  wonderful. 

The  Herald  recently  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  Gilbert's  new  one-act  play,  "The 
Hooligan."  The  drama  proved  "too 
strong  meat  for  the  delicate  palates  of 
at  any  rate,  afternoon  audiences  at  the 
Coliseum.  In  consequence,  it  will  be  re- 
placed at  all  matinees,  from  next  Mon- 
day onward,  by  'A  Man  in  the  Street.' 
Evening  visitors  are  evidently  supposed 
to  be  of  a  more  robust  disposition,  for 
'The  Hooligan'  will  remain  In  the  night 
bill." 

Graham  Hill's  sketch,  "Between  the 
Nightfall  and  the  Light,"  is  an  Incident 
after  the  Boer  war.  Mrs.  Langtry  took 
the  part  at  the  Hippodrome,  London, 
early  last  month,  of  Margaret  Beaufoy, 
a  British  officer's  wife.  She  learns  from 
her  old  friend,  Challoner,  that  her  hus- 
band loves  Mrs.  challoner,  and  the  old 
friend  swears  that  If  she  does  not  elope 
with  him  at  once  he  will  kill  Beaufoy. 
Margaret  draws  the  truth  from  her  hus- 
band- finds  out  that  he  loves  her  still. 
Then'  at  night,  with  her  husband's 
cloak,  she  walks  into  the  trap,  and 
gives  her  life  for  his. 

"Peer  Gynt"  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don at  the  little  Rehearsal  Theatre  Feb. 
2.6.  There  was  no  attempt  at  scenery, 
but  only  a  draped  stage.  Peer  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Solveig,  "the  same 
hobbledehoy  that  he  left  her."  There- 
fore, the  scenes  with  the  Button  Mould- 
er and  the  Lean  Person  were  wholly 
without  significance  and  Peer  was  "on- 
ly Peter  Pan,  the  boy  who  never  grew 
up."  Furthermore,  the  part  of  Peer  was 
I  played  by  a  woman,  Miss  Pax  Robert- 
son- 
Some  time  ago  The  Herald  spoke 
of  a  play,  "The  Real  Napoleon." 
Apropos  of  the  discussion  whether 
Napoleon  ever  visited  London.  The 
play  w-^  produced  at  Manchester, 
March  9,  The  authors,  Juan  Bona- 
parto  and  Arthur  Shirley  "made  no 
pretensions  to  connected  drama,  but 
they  managed  to  convey  a  fairly  cor- 
rect impression  of  the  Emperor  at 
critical  moments  In  his  career.  The 
best  scenes  were  the  renunciation  of 
Josephine  and  the  death  chamber  at 
■  St  Helena."  The  London  Times,  by 
the  way,  spelt  Bonaparte  with  a  "u." 
:  He  is  in  direct  line  from  Hazlltt's  idol. 

Extracts  from  Napier  Miles'  opera, 
"Westward  Ho!"  founded  by  E.  F. 
Benson  on  Klngsley's  novel,  were 
played  for  the  first  tima  In  London, 
March  13.    The  composer  is  said  to  be 


the  other  bv  Tlfe^!?  of  hls  score,  u 

•of  his  themes;  but  it"  ilon  and  form 
•  Ul*  the   acore  all  the 

same  was  well  and  closely  knit  if  a 
little  long  drawn  out;  the  scoring,  if 
not  strikingly  novel  in  effect,  was  apt 
and  flowing,  and  the  symphonic  poem 
— for  such  the  extract  is — made  a 
very  good  effect  in  virtue  of  its  so- 
lidity and  soundness  and  downright 
melodiousness."  Undiluted  Wagner 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
not  easy  to  fancy  a  blend  of  Wagner 
and — Parry.       <  » 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  foun'J  in  the 
music  "a  certain  pleasing  melodious- 
ness, rather  Wcberlsh  In  style."  The 
composer  has  six  tubas  In  his  orches- 
tra In  addition  to  the  ordinary  brass. 

Richard  Strauss'  latest  opera  under 
the  title  of  "II  Cavaliere  della  Rosa," 
has  been  performed  at  La  Scala.  Seats 
were  sold  at  fabulous  prices,  and 
Puccini  and  Mascagni  were  In  the  au- 
dience. The  opera  was  greeted  "with 
more  hisses  than  applause,  and  the 
success  of  the  opera,  If  success  there 
was,  was  entirely  due  to  the  splendid 
handling  of  the  orchestra  by  Slgnor 
Serafln." 

Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  was  for 
years  Sarasate's  accompanist  an'J  sec- 
retary, Is  dead.  He  married  the  pian- 
tsht.  Berth  Marx. 

The  Besses  o'  the'  Barn  band  of 
Lancanshire  Is  back  In  England,  after 
a  tour  of  4G,000  miles.  It  gave  75 
concerts  in  South  Africa,  117  in  New 
Zealand,  and  292  in  Australia.  The 
band  left  Liverpool  in  October,  1909. 

Percival  writes  to  the  Referee 
(London)   from  Paris: 

"I  take  It  that  there  will  be  a 
change  In  the  relationships  of  man- 
ager and  author  now  in  Paris  aftsr 
the  Bernstein  riots.  The  play,  with 
the  curiously  prophetic  title  (you 
know  the  saying  'Apres  moi — le  de- 
luge' don't  you?),  may  be  responsible 
In  future  for  this  kind  of  thing.  The 
author  sits  down  In  the  managerial 
room,  puts  his  manuscript  upon  the 
table,  unpacks  it,  and  begins.  'In 
three  words,  here  is  the  subject  of 
my  play.  Alphonsine  loves  Alfred.' 
'Excuse  me,'  says  the  manager,  'are 
you  a  Frenchman  or  a  naturalized 
Frenchman?'  'I,'  says  the  author,  T 
am  a  Frenchman,  of  course.  »  *  • 
As  I  was  saying,  Alfred  and  Alphon- 
sine love  one  another,  but  the  girl's 
parents — "  'Excuse  me,'  says  the 
manager  again,  'but  have  you  ever 
been  In  prison?'    'No;  of  course  not. 

•  •  *  As  I  was  saying,  Alphonsine's 
parents — '  "Were  you  married  in 
church?"      'Yes;    at    the  Madeleine 

•  *    *    do  not  approve  of  Alfred's — " 
'Just  a  minute!    Will  you  let  me  see 
the  official  papers  referring  to  your 
service  in  the  army?'    T  haven't  got 
them  with  me,'  says  the  author,  'but 
I  am  a  lieutenant  of  Reserve.  Now, 
Alphonsine  has  a  friend  who—'  *A 
lieutenant  of  Reserve?    That's  excel- 
lent.     And    your  political  opinions 
are?'      'Quite  orthodox.      As  I  was  I 
saying,  in  the  first  act,  Alphonsine) — '  j 
The  manager  gets  up  and  shakes  the 
author  by  the  hand.    *My  dear  young 
friend,"  he  says,  'I  am  sure  that  your 
play  is  excellent,  and  your  past  is 
above    suspicion.      I    will    take    It.'  i 
'What,  my  past?'    'No,  no;  the  play.-' 
'But  you  don't  know  It,"  says  the  au- I 
thor.    "My  dear  young  friend,  a  man-  j 
ager  never  knows  much  about  the 
plays  which  he  refuses,  but  he  al- 1 
ways  knows,  in  course  of  time,  some-  i 
thing  about  those  which  he  accepts.  | 
Of  course  you  will  be  careful  of  hurt-  i 
ing  people's  feelings.      You  tell  mej 
Alphonsine  has  parents.      Make  her 
grandfather  a  Jew,  her  grandmother 
a  Protestant,  her  father  a  Catholic, 
and  her  mother  a  Freethinker,  and  | 
think  we  shall  please  everyone  and 
score  a  big  success."    'But — '  says  the 
author.      'Now,    now,    not  another 
woTd.      You  might  drop  in  a  sym- 
pathetic uncle  who  is  a  Mohammedan 
and  a  go-d  fellow,  and    a  Brahmin 
cousin  would  do  no  harm.    We  shall 

■un  for  at  least  300  nights.    Good  af- 

ernoon!"  " 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MO N DAY — Hotel  Somerset,  3:30  P.  M.  The 
Misses  Turner  of  Georgia  and  Miss  Iva  Rob- 
erts of  Kentucky  will  give  an  entertainment 
of  "songs  and  recitations.  Unpublished  negro 
«ongs  will  be  sung  and  negro  storibK  told. 
TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  ^ong 
recital  by  Mme.  Minna  Kaufmann.  soprano; 
Eugene  Bernstein,  pianist.  Rtes  Aus  deimn 
Augeh  fliessen  raoine  Lieder;  Schumann.  Der 
Nussbaum;  Schubert.  Anf  dem  Wassor  zu 
singer:  Wolf.  Er  tsfs;  Mozart.  Redta  ive  and 
air  from  "The  Magic  Flute":  Stscherhatt- 
schen*.  Am  Meere;  Bleichmann.  Herbst; 
Loewe.  Die  Mutter  an  der  Wiege:  Daim- 
strom,  Dat  aer  so-underllga  SUelien:  Hahn. 
SI  mos  vers  avalent  des  alles;  Tassard., 
Bonlour  Suzon;  Franz.  Mother.  O  Sing  Me 
to  Best:  La  Forge,  Expectancy:  Ware. 
Hindu  Slumber  Song:  Spross.  \esterday  and 
Today.  Mine.  Kaufmann  studied  for  four 
I -  years  in  Berlin  with  Marie  the  sister  of 
Lllll  Lehmann.  She  recently  made  New 
York  city  her  dwelling  place. 
WEDNESDAY — Stclnert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M. 
Pianola  concert  with  the  assistance  of  this 
string  quartet:  Mary  Ellis  and  Caroline  Bel- 
cher, violinists;  Sara  Corbett,  viola:  Kath- 
arine ITnllidnv.   'cellist    - ~jrhuj~ 

Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Fourth  concert  of 
the  40th  season  of  the  Apollo  Club,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer,  conductor.  Sehroeter,  Cham- 
pagne Song:  Handwerg,  In  a  Year  Sweet- 
heart: Pflueflcr,  When  All  the  World  U 
Young-  J.  Strauss.  Wine,  Woman  and  Song: 
Klrchel.  Awake,  Awakel  "Tis  Morning; 
Mendelssohn  The  Lord  Hath  Commanded: 
Wohlgemuth.  Secret  Lore;  Bjrnby.  Sweot 
and  Low:  Kremser,  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving. 
Miss  Florence  Hlnkle,  soprano,  will  sins 
groups  of  6ongs. 


ranRSD4Y— StSnert  Hal!.  8:15  P.  7"        # ' 
recital   hy   Hamilton  Hodgefl.  ^Vr'i, 
White  pianist.    Beethoven.  AflelaWc^'r^nn" 

n'eeur-  8K  1^  Attempt  f*om  Love's  Sick- 
nils  to  Fly:  Old  Satli**.  mink  to  Me  Only 
wlOi  Thy  Eyes:  Mallinson,  Four  by  the 
nork  and  Gloriana;  MacDowell,  Long-  Alto. 
Sweetheart  Mine.  The  Swan  Bent  I-" 
I  llv-  Chadwlck.  Bedouin  Love  Sone.  The 
Dan.:  Wallace.  Cycle.  Freebooter  Sours: 
Schumann.  The  W  Grenadiers. 

FRp'DbiVy  «Wa°fyofHatne   B^iof  fe» 
Orchestra.  Max  Fiedler,  conductor.    See  sp^- 

^SfH-t^tt  iy^hU-ofcheag 

I     panlst.  . 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 
The  music  department  of  the  city  of 

Boston  will  give  two  concerts  this  week: 

MONDAY— Franklin  Union.  8  P.  M.  William 
Howard,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces:  Mo- 
zart, overture  to  "The  Magic  Flnte":  Svend- 
aen,  Romanza  (quartet) :  Gounod.  Fantnsle 
on  themes  from  "Faust":  Schubert,  "Am 
Meer";  Massenet,  March  from  "Scenes  Pit- 
toresqoes."  Miss  Alice  M.  Hagerty.  yoprano, 
will  finis  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice," 
from  Salnt-Saens'  "Samson  and  Delilah." 
and  IT.  W.  Parker's  "The  Lark  Now  Leaves 
Hie  Watery  Nest."  Barthold  Silbcrman, 
violinist,  will  play  Wienlawski's  Legende. 
Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 

FRIDAY— Faneuil  Hall.  S  P.  M.  William 
Howard,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces:  Bee- 
thoven. Overture  to  "Fttmont";  Schubert, 
Transcription  "Am  Meer":  Bizert.  Prelude. 
Adagittto  and  Carillon  from  Suite  "L'Ar- 
leslenne"  No.  1:  Boccherinl.  celebrated  min- 
uet for  strings:  Schubert,  March.  "The  Erl 
King."  Miss  Laura  Kenney.  mezzo-soprnno, 
will  ting  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice." 
from  Saint  Saens*  "Samson  and  Delilah." 
and  Tostl's  "Parted."  Jacques  Benavente 
will  play  an  arrangement  of  Rossini's  "Uua 
Toce  poco  fa"  for  saxophone.  Louis  C.  El- 
son will  lecture. 

The  following  concerts  will  be  given  In 
April : 

April   19,  C,irl«'  Latin  school,  trio  concert. 
April  21,  Franklin  Union,  trio  concert. 
April  2+,  First  Church  of  Curbt,  Scientist, 
organ  recital. 

April  2<J.  Ford  Hall,  trio  concert. 


"LET  US  ALONE." 


Yukeoma,  the'  chief  of  the  Tlopl 
tribe  of  Indians,  made  a  pathetic  ap- 
peal to  President  Taft.  He  prayed 
that  his  people  might  live  as  in  the 
days  before  the  paleface  took  away 
from  them  their  land.  "We  don't 
want  schools  and  school  teachers.  We 
ivant  to  be  let  alone  to  live  as  we 
svish,  to  roam  free  without  the  white 
man  always  there  to  tell  us  what  we 
must  do  and  what  we  cannot  do." 

How  many  palefaces  echo  the  wish 
of  Yukeoma!    How  many  palefaces 
would  like  to  live  as  they  wish!  But 
there  is  always  a  paleface,  however 
small  the  community  may  be,  to  tell 
the  men  and  women  of  his  tribe  what 
they  must  do  and  what  they  cannot 
do.   The  Hopi  thinks  he  is  trammeled 
by  laws.    The  paleface  knows  that 
there  is  overleglslation  and  he  suffers 
therefrom.    This  man  tells  him  he 
must  not  read  certain  books;  this  one 
regulates   his   hours   for   food  and 
drink  and  in  many  settlements  com- 
pels him  to  be  shockingly  abstinent; 
another  will  not  allow  him  to  Judge 
concerning  the  merits  of  a  play.  The 
Hopi  is  not  in  the  clutches  of  Mrs. 
Grundy.    Suppose  he  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  round  of  social  pleas- 
ures in  city  or  summer  resort?  Would 
he  not  say  with  Sir  George  Cornwall, 
"Life  would  be  endurable  were  it  not 
lor  its  pleasures"?   Yukeoma  is  not 
required  to  wear  starched  linen  and 
a   stove-pipe   on   solemn  occasions, 
without  regard  to  the  weather.  His 
squaw  does  not  drag  him  to  after- 
noon teas  or  muslcales.    No  one  can 
live  as  he  wishes;  no  one  is  let  alone. 
The  cry  of  Yukeoma  Is  a  world  cry. 
and  no  doubt  it  is  heard  on  other 
planets.   


0Jf£  H 


GRAND  OPERA  HOL'SE-Barton  antl 
Wiswelk  (Inc.)  present  "McFadden's 
Flat*.''  by  F,  W.  Townsend  and  Glen 
MacDonough;  revised  by  Edwin  Han- 
ford. 

Timothy  McFaddcn  Joe  J- ji1u,,'ra" 

Jacob  Baumgartner  .  .  i-ddle  Dale 

Terrenre  MrSwatt  Harry  Robinson 

Clarence  Doollttle  Al  Turplo 

Bill  Kerrigan   Billy  Marshall 

Bauv   nlot7enKOffer  Rudolph  Stephenson 

 Howard  Toiler 

I.',,  Al  Barrett 

''.  M.  Joyce 

 Joe  Kauffman 

Prof  Star •  Walter  GllmoTe 

Prof  Strong   Thompson 

Varv  Kilen  Murphy".  Mattle  Boorum 

Widow  Murnhv  Annie  Hart 

Flossie  Mllllonbucks  Louise  Pearson 

George,  cause  of  all  the  trouble^ 

Alex,  the  other  c.iuse  Claude  Speck 

It    tram    the   same   old  "McFadden's 
Plat'"— but  with  a  difference.    The  dls- 
♦wtivfl  features  of  the  original  had  been 
ed  •  but  enough  new  business  was 
l  In  to  make  the  production  up-to- 
nd  keeo  the  humor  fresh.  The 


imj..  

Cureham. 
Blogs. . . . 


LAUGHS  WITH 
RICHARD  CARLE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Jumping  Jupiter,"  a 
farce  in  three  acts,  by  Richard  Carle 
and  Sydney  Rosenfeld,  with  music  by 
Karl  Hoschna.  Produced  t>y  H.  H.  Fra- 
zee  and  George  W.  Lederer. 

c  Robert  Wlnthrop  Burrell  Barbaretto 

I  Maj.  Felix  Buchanan  Joseph  C.  Mlron 

Stephen  Fuchanan..  ...  .Lester  J.  Crawford 

Tobey  Pebbleford  Will  H.  Phllbrlck 

Marmaduke  Bright  John  Goldsworthy 

Stliwell  Murray  D'Arey 

Connie  Curtlss  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 

Genevieve  Buchanan  Isabelle  Winloche 

Elsie  Buchanan  Helen  May 

Caroline  Goodwlllle  Jessie  Cardownie 

Molly  Pebbleford  Ina  Claire 

Mrs.  Anastasia  Kidd  Helen  Raymond 

Prof.  Jupiter  Goodwlllle  Richard  Carle 

"Jumping  Jupiter"  is  based  on  a  play, 
"The  Purple  Lady,"  which  was  brought 
out  in  1899,  and  Mr.  Rosenfeld  took  "The 
Purple  Lady"  from  a  German  farce. 
When  "Jumping  Jupiter"  was  produced 
in  New  York  last  month  after  an  ex- 
perience in  the  West  it  did  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  critics,  and 
Mr.  Carle  alluded  to  this  fact  last  night 
in  a  little  speech  after  tne  second  act. 
Ho  did  not  dwell  on  his  disappointment; 
he  merely  said  that  New  York  did  not 
think  the  farce  or  the  comedians  funny, 
as  though  he  were  giving  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon  or  the  tonnage 
of  the  largest  ocean  steamships. 

The  audience  crowded  the  Tremont 
Theatre  last  night  and  the  Jests,  songs, 
pranks  were  enthusiastically  applauded. 
Mr.  Carle  and  his  associates  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  verdict  of  the 
audience  was  favorable. 

It  is  true  that  the  plot  is  flimsy  and 
absurd,  not  worth  talking  about.  It  Is 
also  true  that  many  of  the  iines  are 
old  and  mouldy.  Nevertheless  there  is 
much  that  Is  amusing.  The  audience 
found  pleasure  in  nearly  everything  that 
was  said  and  done,  and  In  the  recep- 
tion of  pieces  like  "Jumping  Jupiter" 
the  judgment  of  the  crowd  outweighs 1 
|  that  of  the  individual.  You  or  I,  Mr., 
j  Ferguson,  might  have  preferred  to  see 
!  Mr.  Bcsler's  comedy,  "Don,"  or  Mr. 
.Shaw's  "Getting  Married,"  but  neither 
one  of  these  plays  would  last  evening 
have  excited  the  same  laughter  or  given 
the  full  enjoyment. 

Nor  was  this  audience  made  up  of! 
"guffoons."  The  men  and  women  were| 
reasonable  and  reasoning  creatures.  I 
The  show  seemed  funny  to  them,  and 
there  were  funny  scenes  and  some 
funny  lines.  Mr.  Carle  was  almost  al- 
ways amusing. 

To  inquire  Into  the  reason  why  an 
audience  likes  this  or  that  farcical 
comedian;  why  It  anticipates  a  Joyous 
evening  when  his  name  Is  announced; 
why  It  Is  happy  the  moment  he  appears 
on  the  stage;  why  It  rewards  his  words 
and  movements  with  hair-trigger  laugh- 
ter would  be  futile. 

In  spite  of  the  diatribe  of  Bandelalre 
against  laughter,  man  is  a  laughing  ani- 
mal. Even  tho  Orientals,  reputed  as 
grave,  laugh  In  "The  Thousand  NlghtB 
and  a  Night"  until  they  fall  on  their 
backa,  caliphs,  cadis,  lights  of  harems, 
sorcerers,  porters,  all  the  men  and  wom- 
en shown  In  that  wondrous  panorama. 
But  whether  one  man  should  laugh  at  a 
Jest  that  seems  dull  to  another,  or  why 
he  laughs— these  questions  are  not  easily 
answered. 

Mr.  Carle  Is  much  more  than  an  or- 
dinary clown.  First  of  all.  he  has  In- 
telligence, and  the  man  laughing  with 
him  does  not  laugh  at  him,  fo^  he  feels  1 
that  Mr.  Carle  realizes  the  wild  absurd- 
ity of  his  nonsense  and  enjoys  It  heart, 
ily.  Nor  does  Mr.  Carle  excite  laughter 
by  obvious  means.  Nor  does  he  rely  at 
all  on  mugging  and  catch-words.  He  Is 
able  to  make  the  commonplace  ludi- 
crous. He  upsets  the  logic  of  events. 
He  invents  a  language,  often  delight- 
fully Inconsequential,  for  the  expression 
of  grotesque  Ideas.  His  seriousness  in 
fantastic  situations  excites  sympathy. 
He  Is  not  yet  encrusted  by  his  manner- 
isms. 

Miss  Claire  won  the  favor  of  the  au- 
dience by  her  imitations  of  Vesta  Vic- 
toria and  Harry  Lauder.  Miss  Edna 
Wallace  Hopper  was  sufficiently  arch 
las  the  ex-model  and  sang  her  sentimen- 
tal ditty  with  a  straight  face. 

The  other  members  of  the  company 
made  the  most  of  parts  that  were  in- 
herently trifling.  Mr.  Phllbrlck  provoked 
great  laughter  by  his  facial  contortions. 
Incessant  thirst  and  a  negro  song;  but 
his  methods  belong  to  the  black  walnut 
period  of  farce. 


An  old  Jew  has  prospered  in 
York.     His  wife  is  dead  and  he  is  left 

with  one  daughter  and  one  son.  The 
il  daughter  Is  all  one  could  wish,  but  the 
I  son  has  turned  out  very  badly.  The 
I  climax  to  his  badness  comes  when  he 
|  tries  to  rob  his -father's  safe.  As  he 
opens  the  door  a  phonograph,  set  for 
the  purpose,  starts  on  a  popular  air. 
The  sister  hears  it  and  rushes  In  with 
her  father's  revolver.  Brother  and  sis- 
ter struggle,  the  gun  goes  off  and  the 
young  man  falls  to  the  floor.  He  is 
not  dead,  though  he  lies  very  still.  His 
brain  is  active,  and  in  a  flash  he  sees 
himself  fleeing  with  his  father's  money, 
then  arrested  for  murder,  then  sen- 
tenced to  the  electric  chair.  Moving 
pictures  keep  the  audience  Informed  as 
to  what  is  passing  in  his  mind.  In  a 
few  moments  his  father  and  sister  come 
to  his  help.  He  is  brought  to.  The 
shot  and  the  dream  have  made  a  better 
young  man  of  him.  All  ends  happily. 
The  parts  are  well  taken  by  Miss  Mar- 
got  Williams,  Hugh  Herbert  and 
Thomas  A.  Everett. 

The  Tuscano  brothers  are  fearsome 
baitleaxe  jugglers,  and  Miss  Ellda  Mor- 
ris a  sweet  singer.  "The  Whole  Fun 
Family,"  the  Three  Keatons,  are  well 
named. 

Miss  Augusta  Glose  proved  a  charm- 
ing pianologist.  She  made  some  start- 
ling changes  of  costume,  each  new  cre- 
ation being  more  beautiful  than  the  one 
before.  Her  "When  Grandma  Had  a 
Beau"  was  perhaps  the  best  of  her  se- 
lections. 

Frank  J.  Conroy  and  George  Le 
Maire,  "pinochle  fiends,"  do  a  lot  of 
lively  talking.  Last  night  a  man  in 
one  of  the  boxes  got  terribly  excited 
over  a  question  in  pinochle.  Every  one 
enjoyed  his  excitement.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  McGreevey,  as  the  Village  Fiddler 
and  the  Country  Maid,  were  extremely 
amusing.  Al  Rayno's  bulldogs  are  a 
clever  lot,  well  trained. 

Just  returned  from  European  tri- 
umphs, according  to  the  program,  the 
four  Fords— real  brothers  and  sisters- 
hurst  upon  the  scene.  They  danced  a 
variety  of  dances,  beginning  with  an 
old  English  measure  which  was  delight- 
ful. The  two  girls  gave  a  classical 
Grecian  dance  of  the  style  that  is  popu- 
lar nowadays  In  costumes  that  did  not 
interfere  with  freedom  of  movement. 
It  was  a  graceful  performance;  in 
fact,  the  whole  act  was  good  and  the 
performers  deserved  all  the  applause 
they  got. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Lohen- 
grin." Performed -by  the  Aborn  opera 
company. 

Henry   I  Herbert  Waterons 

lL«bcngriu  Eugene  Battaln 

CI  ........  ..  ,1  U..-~..       T  1. 


Telramund. 


 Harry  Luckstoue 


[Gottfried  Julia  Lambert 

Ortrud  Louise  Le  Bar>u 

Herald  Frederick  Huddy 

EU>a  Jane  Abcrcroniblu 

Conductor.  Max  Flchlander. 
A  large  audience  was  present  last 
;  evening  to  enjoy  the  performance  In 
English  of  Wagner's  "Lohengrin."  The 
regular  season  of  opera  in  Boston  is 
sufficiently  French  and  Italian  to  In- 
crease the  interest  In  hearing  Wagner- 
Ian  opera.  Portions  of  the  opera  given 
last  evening  are  uninteresting  upon  any 
occasion;  one  feels  a  dramatic  lassitude. 
This  was  truo  of  portions  of  last  even- 
ing's performance  at  times. 

Mr.  Battaln  won  admiration  by  his 
singing,  dramatic  ease  and  Judgment. 
His  voice  is  of  beautiful  and  romantic 
quality.  His  work  with  Miss  Aber- 
crombie  as  Elsa  In  the  third  act  called 
forth  merited  applause.  Mr.  Battaln's 
Lohengrin  was  notabre  for  its  sincerity. 

Miss  Abercromble  was,  in  look  and 
maidenly  modesty,  the  typical  Elsa.  She 
had  a  lyric  soprano  voice  of  beauty,  but 
It  lacks  color.  Most  of  the  time  she 
was  too  passive  In  action,  but  her  work 
in  the  third  act  was  particularly  ef- 
fective. 

Harry  Luckstone  as  Telramund  was 
dramatic  in  a  way  much  superior  to 
his  work  last  week.  He  sang  with  true 
expression,  and  was  one  of  the  impres- 
sive characters  of  the  performance.  Miss 
Le  Baron  as  Ortrud  sang  with  convic- 
tion. She  was  In  excellent  voice,  and 
was  more  sincerely  dramatic  than  for- 
merly. 

The  performance  was  satisfactorily 
staged.  The  chorus  was  more  than  usu- 
ally resonant,  and  the  scene  before  the 
cathedral  was  effective.  The  perform- 
ance was  enthusiastically  appreciated. 
"Lohengrin"  will  be  performed  through- 
out the  week.  Next  week  "Lucia  dl 
Lammermoor"  will  be  given.  Edith  He- 
lena will  alternate  with  Regina  VI- 
carino  as  the  heroine. 
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B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Excellent  Vaudeville  Bill  Given- 
Varied  Program. 

Variety  is  a  feature  of  B.  F.  Keith's 
program  this  week,  and  a  large  house 
found  something  to  applaud  In  every 
number  last  night.  The  chief  item 
was  the  sketch,  "The  Son  of  Solomon."  j 
given  by  the  Gordon-North  Amusement 
Company. 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Reproduction  of 
"A  Fool  There  Was,"  a  play  in  three 
acts,  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne.  Prin- 
cipals In  the  cast: 

The  Husband  Robert  Hilllard 

TbP  Wife  ,  Stella  Archer 

The   child  Ida  Desmond 

The  Sister   Edna  Conroy 

The   Friend  Frank  Mills 

The  Woman  Virginia  Pearson 

This  highly  colored  dramatic  exposi- 
tion of  Kipling's  "Vampire"  is  produced 
again  in  Boston  with  Mr.  Hilllard's  cus- 
tomary vividness  and  realism.  The  ac- 
tor Is  helped  in  presenting  the  picture 
of  the  vampire's  wrecking  of  lives  by 
a  company  whose  chief  members  aid 
valiantly  by  their  skill  In  leading  one 
partially  to  forget  the  fearful  absurdi- 
ties of  the  piece. 

Mr.  Hilllard,  however,  by  the  very 
art  with  which  he  pictures  John  Schuy- 
ler, the  happy  husband,  rich,  sensible 
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fr  ™^?SPecte1'  startll>f?  on  a  special  dlp- 
hT  ,  CitmiSSi?"  fr°m  thB  President  of 
eA  States  to  th6  court  of  St. 
t nZ  •  ,m,?kes  daringly  impossible  his 
sudden  fall  before  the  cheap  allurements 
world         V"        woman  of  the  under 

anrtiSnh°r,tra,yaI  0f  the  cental,  moral 
?2<J. n^f leal  ravages  that  happened 
to  bchuyler  through  a  particular  "rag. 
bone  and  hank  of  hair"  Is  startling 

fh™„s  '8  admirable.    But  it  falls  to 

Cause  0ne  cannot  believe  It 
could  happen. 

«nlhe  YamDlre  in  the  case,  Miss  Pear- 
son, sets  forth  the  character  as  con- 
ceived by  Kipling  and  the  author  of 
the  play  with  rare  intelligence  and 
heart?ieSS"  .?he  ls  snak^  venomous, 
III  , ,ef- J"11'688  and  <luite  Inhuman! 
precisely  because  she  succeeds  so  well 

i  in  seeming  to  be  this  supposed  kind  of 
%  c  mpIre  sne  makes  the  alleged  fall 

i  of  Schuyler  impossible.  One  need  not 
be  widely  acquainted  with  female 
vampires  to  doubt,  whether  they  yell  so 
over  every  little  triumph  or  defeat. 
But  this  propensity  fits  most  excellent- 
ly the  Vampires  of  the  Kinpllng- 
Browne  breed,  and  these  two  writers 
should  thank  Miss  Pearson  for  doing 
a  mighty  fine  stunt  in  the  shrieking 
line. 

Miss  Archer  Is  precisely  the  sweet, 
colorless,  rather  insipid  wife  the  author 
means  her  to  be.  Ida  Desmond  is  the 
simple-minded  child  the  lines  call  for 
Miss  Conroy,  the  sister,  tries  to  com- 
plicate affairs  In  the  blundering  way 
the  playwright  has  provided  for  her 

Mr.  Mills  has  the  one  wholesome, 
hearty,  honest,  human  part  in  the  whole 
play,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  it.  One 
admires  his  work  so  exceedingly  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  due  to, 
the  worth  of  his  performance  and  howl 
much  to  the  contrast  his  character 
offers  to  the  rest  of  the  unfortunates  in 
the  story. 

NEGRO  SONGS  AND  DANCES 


Recital  by  the  Misses  Turner  and 
Miss  Roberts  at  the  Somerset. 

A  large  and  appreciative  audience  was 
present  yesterday  afternoon  In  the  palm 
room  of  the  Hotel  Somerset  at  a  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  matinee  by  the  Misses 
Turner  of  Georgia  and  Miss  Roberts  of  i 
Kentucky. 

The  Misses  Turner,  two  amiable  young 
women,  sang  agreeably  to  their  own 
banjo  acommapnlment  a  varied  selection 
of  unpublished  negro  songs  with  char- 
acteristic titles,  such  as  "A  Plantation 
Serenade,"  "A  Canebreak  Shout,"  and 
others.  While  the  songs  were  pleasingly 
rendered  with  interpretative  cleverness 
there  was  little  or  no  suggestion  of  the 
haunting  sweetness  and  melodious 
crooning  associated  with  the  negro 
voice. 

Miss  Roberts  told  two  stories  from 
"Uncle  Remus"— "The  Wonderful  Tar- 
Baby  Story"  and  "Brer  Rabbit  Meets 
His  Match."  She  then  read  the  first 
act  from  "Betsy  of  Baltimore,"  a  play 
based  on  Jerome  Bonaparte's  southern 
romance,  when,  disguised  as  a  French 
tutor,  he  courted  Glourious  Betsy  Pat- 
terson. Miss  Roberts  gave  the  dialect 
tales  charmingly  and  made  her  points 
effectively  and  without  effort.  She  was 
equally  successful  In  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty of  assuming  various  characters 
in  the  reading  from  the  play. 

There  was  much  applause  and  the  pro- 
gram was  lengthened. 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE. 


Mrs.  Nikisch 
and  Female 


Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Nik- 
isch,  whose 

Operatic  Composers  operetta  was 

produced  at  Dresden  last  Saturday 
night,  is  well  remembered  in  Boston. 
When  her  husband  came  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  he  did  not 
bring  her  with  him.  She  arrived  in  the 
second  year  of  his  rule— and  then  made 
the  mistake  of  singing  in  public.  In 
Lelpslc  she  had  sung  only  in  operettas, 
for  she  was  a  soubrette  with  a  pretty 
face  and  a  shapely  figure;  but  In  Boston 
she  took  herself  seriously  and  appeared 
at  Symphony  and  Kneisel  concerts,  to 
the  distress  of  amiably  disposed  audi- 
]  ences.  Of  late  years  she  has  been  teach- 
j  ing  singing  in  Leipslc,  and  her  husband, 
•  always  a  gallant  spouse,  has  forwarded 
I  the  interests  of  her  pupils  when  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  without  shock- 
ing his  own  taste  as  conductor  and  that 
of  the  public. 

It  was  said  not  long  ago  that  Mrs. 
Nikisch  was  the  first  woman  to  write 
the  music  of  an  operetta.  It  was  even 
intimated  that  no  woman  had  composed 
an  opera.  The  statement  showed  de- 
plorable Ignorance.  As  far  back  as  1694, 
a  lyric  tragedy,  "Cephale  et  Procrls," 
with  music  by  Mme.,  de  Laguerre  was 
produced  at  the  Paris  Opera.  In  1836 
Louise  Bertin's  grand  opera  "Esmer- 
j  alda"  was  produced  at  the  same  th 
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and  Victor  Hugo  furnished  tho 
tto  although  he  disliked  operas 
has -d  on  his  dramas  and  tor  a  long 
EES  obieoted  strenuously  to  perform- 
ances of '  "nigoletto"  In  Paris.  Disagree- 
able persons" In  rails  hinted  that  Ror- 
lloa  wrote-  some  of  the  music  of  "Es- 
meralda "  simply  because  the  Bertln 
family  owned  the  newspaper  to  which 
Berlloi  contributed  feullletons. 

Within  a  few  years  three  operas  by  a 
tall  eaunt  Englishwoman.  Ethel  M. 
Smyth"  have  been  produced  In  leading 
German  opera  houses,  and  one  of  them. 
•The  Forest."  was  performed  In  mer- 
man at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
In  New  York.  A  grand  opera  by  an- 
other Englishwoman  was  produced  In 
Germany  within  a  few  months 

Fourteen  years  ago  an  industrious 
compiler  published  a  list  of  women  who 
had  written  the  music  of  operas  and 
oDerettas  It  Included  the  names  ol 
oyer  73 "  composers.  No  doubt  a  list 
would  now  mention  100.  from  Eva  dell 
Acqua.  with  "Le  Feu  de  Paille  to  EUsa 
Zlllotto  with  -La  Cena  Maglca.  But 
ft  must  be  said  that  no  opera  or  oper- 
etta vet  written  by  a  woman  has  re- 
matned  In  the  repertory  of  a  theatre, 
nor  has  any  one  won  more  than  the 
ephemeral  success  of  courtesy. 

OLIVER  CROCKEftSTEVENS 

The  bodv  of  Oliver  Crooker  Stevens 
of  S<5  Beacon  street,  who  died  March 
at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  will  be  burled 
today  at  St.  Albans,  Vt,  his  summer 
I  home    He  was  the  son  ot  Dr.  Calvin 
|  Stevens  and  Sophia  Toppan  Crocker, 
and  was  born  in  Boston.  June  3,  1855 
'Educated  at  the  Boston  grammar  and 
I^tln  schools  h*  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoln  College  in  the  class  ol  "I" 
He  then  entered  the  Boston  University 
law  school,  was  graduated  In  1879  and 
read  law  In  the  office  ot  A.  E.  Pllls- 
tmrv    Ho  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in . 
1 1*7*    Mr   Stevens  had  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  overseers  ot  Bowdoln 
rolie-e  and  at  one  time  was  president 
of  the  Bowdoln  Alumni  Association  of 
1  bo  Aon    He  was  a  member  of  tho  Uni- 
VerVttS  Club  of  Boston.  In  1885  he  mar- 
ried Julia  Burnett  Smith,  daughter  of 
The  late  John  Gregory  Smith,  formerly 
Governor  of  Vermont.  She  survives  him. 

There  are  no  children.  ,,,, 

Mr   Stevens  had  been  in  poor  health 
.  *  a  vear.   He  was  a  man  of 

.chofaX  taftsteTd«ply  Interested  in  the 
nro-perlty  of  hie  college,  generous  tow- 
ard poor  and  deserving  students  His 
chief  outdoor  amusement  was  driving, 
and  ho  was  skilful  with  a  four-ln-hand. 
H*  was  °f  a  quiet,  retiring  nature .  but 
a  genial,  courteous  man  and  faith  v 
friend.  ^ 


was  evident  that  the  muBlo  appealed 
to  her  IlV  voice  had  a  finer  Quality  n 
the  famil  ar  »ong  by  Hahn  than  In 
TxLrVZ  tho  program.  Pessard's  hour- 
?X  dUty  w»  interpreted  with  appro- 
priate archness,  but  I-oewe's  Mothei 
bv  the  Cradle"  lacked  lightness. 

Mr  Bernstein  as  a  rule  accompanied 
well '  but  his  conception  of  "Dor  Nuss- 
baum"  was  a  singular  one.  There  was 
an  audience,  of  fair  slse.  and  it  recalled 
the  singer  at  the  end  of  groups  of  songs. 

ACTRESSES  IN  JAPAN. 


MME.  KAUFMANN'S 

SONG  RECITAL 

Soprano  from  New  York  Appears 
Here  for  the  First  Time  and 
Shows  Emotional  Nature. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mme.  M'.nna  Kaufmann,  a  soprano, 
now  living  In  New  York,  gave  a  song 
recital  last  nlgbt  in  Steinert  Hall.  Eu- 
gene Bernstein  was  the  accompanist. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 


Hels.  Aiis  deinen  Augca:  Schumann.  Der 
Nofsbanm:  Schubert.  A«f  aem  Wasser  Zu 
singen-  Wolf.  Er  lst's:  Moiart.  Recitative  nud 
•ir  from  •Tin  Magic  Flute":  Stscuerbatscneff, 
!  Am  Veer*:  Blelrbmann,  Herbst:  Loewe.  Die 
Mutte-  id  (!»r  Wicse:  Daonstroem,  Dnt  aer  «0 
onderliga.  Btaellen:  Hahn.  SimcsTera;  Pesxar.l, 
'  Bonjonr  Siieon;  Franz,  Mother,  Sing  Me  to 
Best:  T.«  Forge,  Eipactancy:  Ware.  Hindu 
Slumber  Song:  Serosa,  yesterday  and  Today. 

Mme.     Kaufmann,     whose  dwelling 
place  is  now  New  Tork.  studied  for 
two  or  three  years  in  Berlin  with  Marie 
I^hmann,  the  sister  of  the  more  cele- 
brated Lilll.    Mme.  Kaufmann's  voice  i 
cannot  Justly  be  characterized  as  sym- 
pathetic.  It  Is  rather  wiry  and  the  up-  ! 
per  notes,  though  they  are  resonant,  are  ; 
alio  shrill.  The  hearer  last  night  often  . 
fcrgot  the  peculiar  tonal  quality,  for 
the  singer  was  for  the  most  part  Inter- 
esting and  showed  an  emotional  nature. 

The  song  by  Stscherbatscheff  is  not 
one  of  much  force  or  distinction.  There 
are  better  ones  by  the  same  composer, 
as  "Betrayed,"  with  words  by  Heine, 
and  "The  Asra,"  which  is  more  oriental 
than  the  familiar  music  by  Rubinstein 
set  to  the  same  poem.  Nor  Is  the  song 
Ay^vBleiohmann  conspicuous  for  expres- 
sive force.  The  melody  by  Dannstroem, 
on /the  contrary,  has  character.  Mme. 
ufmann  sang  the  first  of  the  two 
I  given  by  Mozart  to  that  surprising 
I  mysterious  creature,  the  Queen  of 
rht.  In  the  florid  section  the  roulades 
re  clear,  cut  and  the  singer  had  plenty 
[of  breath,  but  the  staccato  notes  were 
not  always  pure  and  the  performance  as 
a  whole  was  not  In  the-  grand  style  im- 
peratively demanded. 

Mme.  Kaufmann  sang  the  songs  by 
R'es,  Wolf,  Franz  with  true  and 
compelling  emotion,  with  a  sincerity 


The  New  Imperial  Theatre  at  Tokio 
was  opened  on  March  L    It  stands 
opposite  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  Is 
described  as  a  beautiful  building  lux-j 
uriously   furnished.     Baron  Shlbus-' 
awa,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  stated  In  an  address  that 
the  new  theatre  had  been  established 
with  two  objects  In  view,  to  cultivate 
the  taste  of  the  people  for  the  bestj 
In  the  drama  "so  as  to  develop  more 
regard  for  art,  as  the  progress  of  artj 
should  keep  pace  with  all  other  ten 
dencles  to  advance  civilization":  and 
in  the  second  place  the  business  side 
of  the  theatre  was  not  to  bo  over- 
looked, as  It  was  an  organized  Joint! 
stock  company.   "The  aim  of  the  newj 
theatre  was  to  keep  in  view  these  two 
objects,  art  and  business."  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  have' 
still  another  problem  to  solve. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feat-> 
ure  of  the  Inauguration  performances 
was  the  appearance  of  Japanese  act-j 
resses  in  Japanese  plays,  for  it  is 
only  recently  that  women  have  been 
seen   on    the   Japanese    stage.  The 
Tokugawa  Dynasty  prohibited  wom- 
en from  engaging  in  this  work,  but 
several  years  ago  the  two  daughters 
of  the  celebrated  Danjuro  went  on 
the  stage,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  others.  There  was  no  school 
for  them,  however,  until  Mme.  Sada 
Takko  was  entrusted  .with  the  task 
of  establishing  one.    This  school  was 
opened  In  190S.  and  afterward  con- 
j  trolled  by  the  Teikokuza.   The  wom- 
1  en  who  played  in  the  New  Imperial 
Theatre  on  March  1  were  the  firs} 
graduates  of  this  school.    They  were 
taught,  not  only  the  art  of  acting,1 
but  also  fencing,  playing  the  violin, 
dancing,  the  tea  ceremony,  the  harp, 
and  "gidayu."    In  the  historic  play 
"Yoritomo"  by  Shiko  Tamazaki,  two 
young  women  took  part,  but  in  Mat- 
sui's  comedy.  "My  Dearest  Wife,"  the 
Baron's  daughters  were  Impersonated 
,  by  men.    Nor  was  there  any  woman) 
in.  the  old  Japanese  ceremonial  dancei 
"Sambaso,"   while  in  the  "Flower"! 
ballet   all  the   dancers   who  repre-j 
sented  boys  were  women. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
theatre    said    that    however  clever 
actors  and  actresses  mi^ht  be,  "the 
setting  In  which  they   played  had 
much   to    do    with   the  Impressions 
gained  by  the   audience,"  therefore 
the  new  theatre  had  been  made  as: 
beautiful  as  possible.    The  hours  for 
attending  the  plays  are  from  6  P.  M. 
to  11  P.  M.    There  are  special  seats  i 
at  a  price  of  $5;  the  "first  class''  seats 
cost  about  $2.50  apiece;  the  lowest 
price  for  a  seat  is  40  sen,  about  40, 
cents.   As  yet  no  official  and  officious! 
censor  has  been  appointed.  j 


Animal""'  Donizetti;  »i*l*M."  Mrs. 
Beach;      •Daybreak."      Panlels;  A 

Dream,",  Grieg.  vV      ,  ' 

M ost  of  the  pieces  sung  by  the  rnem 
hers  of  the  club  were  ones  which  Mm 
given  pleasure  at  former  concerts  glvei 
Sv   thorn.     The  program  was.  In  tnl 
sense,  a  popular  one.    "The  Lord  Hat 
Commanded,"  by  Mendelssohn,  had  no 
been  given  beforo  by  this  club.  Mrs. 
Williams   sang   the   obligato   for  this 
dIccc  I 
Accuracy  and  precision  of  attack  andi 
ftnesM    of   tonal    graduation    and  the 
musical  quality  of  the  ensemble  worei 
noticeably  excellent,  as  is  usual  at  these 
concerts.    The  "Champagne  Song"  was 
sung  with  spirit  and  finish,  as  were  the 
strauss  waltzes.    "Sweet  and  Low"  was 
effectively  sung  without  accompaniment. 

"Secret  Love"  and  "In  a  Tear,  Sweet- 
heart" were  remarkablo  for  their  sym- 
pathetic interpretation.  "Awake,  Awake! 
•Tis  Morning,"  was  an  impressive  num- 
ber, and  the  "Prayer  of  Thanksgiving" 
rose  to  a  truly  majestic  close.  The  full 
holr  of  tone  was  resonant  and  excel- 
lently sustained. 

It  is  the  Insistence  and  quality  of 
such  an  organization  as  the  Apollo 
Club  of  Boston  that  makes  for  real  and 
artistic  culture,  and  which  points  to 
.  the  possibility  and  potentiality  of  a 
real  American  art  in  a  mdre  signal  way 
than  do  other  more  blatant  but  popu- 
lar musical  functions. 

Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williams  delighted 
those  present  with  the  charm  of  her 
singing.  Her  voice  is  light  and  flexible 
and  has  a  certain  attractive  sparkle. 
Her  enunciation  was  excellent,  and  she 
sang  the  Donizetti  "Aria"  with  fluency. 
She  was  forced  to  respond  with  encore 
pieces.  The  applause  was  enthusiastic 
'   throughout  the  program. 

This  was  the  2ilth  concert  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Apollo  Club  of  Bos- 
ton and  it  was  enjoyed  by  an  audience 
which  nearly  filled  the  hall. 


APOLLO  CLUB  GIVts 
POPULAR  CONCERT 


Mrs, 


Grace    Bonner  Williams, 
Carl  Lamson  and  Grant 
Drake  Assist. 


|    The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  the 
I  fourth  concert  of  its  40th  season  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.    Emil  Mollen- 
'hauer  conducted.    The  club  was  assist - 
!  ed  bv  Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williams,  so- 
prano; Carl  Lamson,  pianist,  and  Grant 
Drake,    organist.     Mrs.    Williams  ap- 
peared as  soloist  in  place  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Hinkle,  who  was  ill. 

The  club  sang  these  pieces:  Cham- 
pagne Song."  Schroter;  "In  a  Year, 
Sweetheart,"  Handwerg;  "When  All  the 
World  Is  Young,  Lad,"  Carl  Ffiueger;] 
"Wine,  Woman  and  Song"  waltz  songs,  | 
Strauss;  "Awake,  Awake!  'Tis  Morn-i 
Ing"  Kirchl;  "The  Lord  Hath  Com- 
manded," Mendelssohn;  "Sweet  Love," 
a-ranged  by  Wohlgemuth;  "Sweet  and 
Low,"  Barnby;  "Prayer  of  Thanks-j 
giving,"  Kremser.    Mrs.  W  illiams  sang) 


SONG  RECITAL 
BY  MR.  HODGES 

BY  PHILIP  HAlc. 

Hamilton  Hodges  gave  a  song  recital 
last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.  Frederic  P. 
White  accompanied  him.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Beethoven,    Adelaide;    Schubert,  The 
Wanderer;     Masse,    L'oiseau  s'envole 
from   "Paul  et  Virginie" ;   Godard,  Le 
Voyageur-  Purcell,  I  attempt  from  love  s 
sickness  to  fly;  old  English,  Drink  to 
me  only;  Mallinson,  Four  by  the  clock, 
Gloriana;  MacDowell,  Long  ago,  sweet-, 
heart  mine,  The  swan  bent  low  to  the, 
lily  Chadwick,  Bedouin  Love  Song,  tne 
Danza-     Wallace,     Freebooter  songs;! 
Schurmann,  The  Two  Grenadiers 

Mr  Hodges,  born  In  Boston,  studied 
here  for  a  time  and  then  meditated 
his  art  and  learned  and  profited  by 
self-examination  and  experience  dur- 
ing the  many  years  he  was  In  New 
Zetland.  He  gave  a  concert  here  a 
year  ago  last  January,  and  made  a 
very  favorable  impression  by  the 
natural  beauty  of  his  voice,  certain 
excellent  qualities  of  his  singing  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  Performa"^n^ 
night  perhaps  he.  was  not  wholly  in 
voice,  for  in  passages  that  demanded 
full  force  the  tones  seemed  a  little 
hoarse  or  fluffy.  When  he  sang  with 
"half  vo°  ce,"  or  in  piano  passages,  the  ( 
tones  were'  of  fine  quality,  nor  *eu  d 
it  be  extravagant  to  say  that  they 

"The^rformance  of  "Adelaide"  and  , 
the  song  from  "Paul  et  Virginie"  were 
features'  of  the  concert.  The  former  j 
was  sung  in  admirably  sustained  man-  , 
ne,  and  with  style.  The  beautiful  song , 
i  of  Masse,  the  one  that  Charles  Gilibert 
was  fond  of  singing,  was  interpreted 
with  taste  and  the  requisite  simplicity 
of  pathos.  There  were  times  when  Mr. . 
Hodges  was  unduly  explosive,  as  in  the 
first  group  of  English  songs.  In  G°oc- 
bye  Sweet  Day,"  which  he  added  In 
answer  to  hearty  applause,  he  was  tooj 
sentimental. 

On  the  whole  his  singing  gave  much, 
pleasure,  but  he  should  guard  against' 
the  desire  to  sing  constantly  witn 
"great  expression."  and  remember  that 
a  smooth,  melodic  line  is  more  effec- 
tive than  a  series  of  explosive  tones, 
except  when  this  explosiveness  is  de- 
manded for  rhetorical  emphasis. 

There  was  a  warmly  appreciative 
audience  of  fair  size. 

MRS.  RICHARDS 

IN  RECITATIONS 


ThTfir^   i' '  t  of  the  program  con- 1 

uisteu   of    "Tho   Debutante,"   by  Guy 

YVetmore  Carry  I;  "The  Runaway,''  by 
Harriet  Sterling:  "The  Baby  heed 
Son*"  bv  B  Nesblt,  and  "The  hcUsois 
Man."  All  of  these  selections  voiced 
the  coming  of  spring,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  had  color  and 
atmosphere,  the  only  merit  to  which 
they  pretended.  "The  Scissors  Man 
was  the  best  of  these,  being  vivid  and 
intimate  in  its  description. 

■Mammy's  Li'l  Boy."  by  Harry  Ed- 
wards; "Hush-a-Bye."  by  Ethel  Kel- 
ley  "The  Moo-Cow-Moo,"  by  Edmund 
Cook-  "The  Shadow  March,"  by  U.  U 
Slevwson.  and  "The  Way  to  Sleepy 
Town,!'  by   E,   Humpstead.  were  emld 
dialect    Piece,,    some    of    which  were 
humorous  and  some  lullabys.    It  was 
with    this   part   of   her   program  and 
also    the   three   children's   verses  by 
Edith    Sturgls,    entitled"   The    )•  a  i 
Godmother."    "The    Fairy,,  1  "yn.ate 
and    -The   Water    Babies."  tfwt  Mrt. 
Richards  was  most  successful.  They 
had  the  atmosphere,  the  lender  sym- 
pathy and  humorous  comprehension  Of 
.lames  Whltcomb  RUey.      Mrs.  Rich- 
ards is  eminently  suited  to  this  kind 
of  work.    She  has  a  charming  matur- 
ity   and    sympathy    and  imagination 
rather  than  observation.  Sometime* 
she  exaggerates   her   child   dialect  a 
muc?  buTit  is  generally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  humor.     Her  voice  is  cult.:  ed 
and  exceedingly  pleasant,  thongn  with- 
out ft  Wide  range  of  expression      5  s. 
Richards'  work  Is  admirable  and  un- 
usual in  one  thing:  instead  o  seeking 
o  "make   points,"    the.   whole    ,s  so 
completed  blended  that  we  are  un- 
conscious of  the  parts. 

The  accompanying  music  was  de- 
scriptive. 11  gave  atmosphere  and 
substance  to  the  recitations,  to  say 
nothing  of  harmony  There  was  no  ne 
of  the  irritating  irrelevancy  of  inciden- 
tal mus  e  simply  because  this  music: 
was  not  irrelevant.  In  the  sel ect.ons 
iin  which  there  was  character  woik 
the  music  was  not  used. 

'MANFRED'  GIVEN 
BY  SYMPHONY 


Sgambati's  Paraphrase  Played 
Here  for  First  Time— Miss 
White  in  Opera  Arias. 


Recital    at    Tuileries  Attended 
by  a  Very  Appreciative 
Audience. 

Mrs.    Waldo  Richards,   assisted  by  I 
Mrs.     Florence     Atherton  Spalding, 
gave  a  series  of  recitations  before  a. 
fairly    numerous  and   very  apprecia- 
iive  audience  at  the  Tuileries  yester- 
day afternoon. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  21st  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Caroline 
White,  soprano,  was  the  soloist.  The 
program  was  as  follows  : 

••MMft«a"  Symphony.   Tscha^kowsljy 

Air  from  "La  Wally."  Act  I.  ^'Xitj 

Te  Dcum  for  orchestra  and  organ,  -  "feambati 
Marguerite's    Prison    air    from  Mcns-^^ 

O&rtireV"^^^ 

Tschaikowsky's    "Manfred"   had  not  | 
been  played  here  since  March  U.  Mto. 
He  composed  It  at  Balakireff  s  solicita- 
itlon;  It  might  be  said  command;  for 
though    Tschaikowsky    was    often  at 
'  sword's  points  with  Balakireff  and  at 
times  wrote  contemptuously  about  him 
In  his  letters,  he  nevertheless  appeared 
to  stand  in  awe  of  him.   He  composed 
"Manfred"    according  to   the  program 
drawn  up  by  Balakireff,  and  that  made 
him    unhappy.     "No!"    he    wrote  to 
Taneieff:  "It  is  a  thousand  times  pleas- 
anter  to  compose  without  any  program^  { 
When  I  write  a  program  symphony.  1 1 
always  feel  I  am  not  paying  In  sterling 
coin,  but  in  worthless  paper  money. 
He  groaned  in  spirit  while  he  composed 
the  symphony.  We  find  him  wondering 
whether   the    labor   was  worth  while. 
"My  'Manfred'  will  he  played  once  o.- 
twice  and  then  disappear;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  people  who  attend 
symphony  concerts,  no  one  will  hear 
it."    And"  he  thought  of  the  happier  lot 
of  the  successful  operatic  composer.  He 
wrote  to  his  publisher-for,  strange  -O 
i  say    Tschaikowsky  and  his  publisher 
were  on  friendly,  intimate  terms:  "Evan 
were  'Manfred'  a  work  of  the  greatest 
genius.  It  would  still  remain  a  sym- 
phony, which,  on  account  of  Its  musical 
intricacy  and 'difficulty,  would  be  played 
i  only  once  In  ten  years."  After  the  re- 
hearsals he  was  sure  that  "Manfred 
|  was  his  best  symphonic  work;  but  later 
he  had  a  high  opinion  only  of  the  first 
( two  movements  and  placed  the  other 
two  among  his  poorest  compositions. 

We  have  all  heard  too  much  of  Tschal-  • 
kowsky's  music  during  the  last  10  years  | 
for  the  reasonableness  of  our  judgment  j 
concerning  Its  merits  and  for  the  com- 
poser's   own   reputation.    His  musical 
speech  Is  too  familiar;  his  mannerisms 
have  been  dinned  into  us.  What  wonder 
if  some  are  weary  of  Tschaikowsky's 
endless  repetitions  of  a  phrase,  given  to 
successive  instruments  or  groups  of  in- 
struments; of  his  sentiment  that  is  at 
times   sentlmentallsm;    of  his  passion 
that  is  orten  only  hysteria?  His  piano 
concerto  has  been  played  at  these  con- 
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certs  six  times  within  the  last  10  years; 
his  violin  concerto  has  been  heard  the 
same  number  of  times  within  the  same 
period.  It  might  be  said  that  Tschal- 
kowsky's  music  is  too  personal  in  ex- 
pression to  endure  such  familiarity. 

"Manfred"  has  been  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect.  Six  years  have  passed 
since  It  was  performed  at  these  con- 
certs; to  the  majority  of  the  audience 
the  work  was  comparatively  fresh;  to 
many  it  was  unknown.  The  symphony 
shows  indisputable  talent;  there  is 
marked  individuality;  there  are  also 
weaknesses,  dull  stretches,  pages  that 
seeking  to  be  impressive  are  dangerous- 
ly near  bombast. 

Let  the  ingenious  analyses  be  forgotten 
with  the  fine  phrases  of  commentators.  ( 
We  are  informed  that  in  the  first  move- 
ment Tschalkowsky  endeavored  "to  por- 
tray the  soul  of  Manfred."  It  was  Mr. 
Barrle  who  replied  to  a  "character  actor"  : 
who  insisted  that  everything  could  be 
expressed  facially:  "Then  will  you  kind- 
ly go  to  the  back  of  the  stage  and  ex- 
press it  in  your  face  that  you  have  a 
younger  brother  who  was  born  in  Shrop- 
shire, but  is  now  staying  in  a  boarding- 
house  on  the  South  Coast!"  In  spite  of 
the  program  "Manfred"  is  on  the  whole 
an  imposing  composition  with  lofty 
thoughts;  truly  emotional  passages,  as 
those  associated  with  Astarte;  brilliant 
pages,  as  in  the  second  movement;  and 
the  suggestion  of  free  out-of-door  life, 
as  In  the  Pastorale.  But  In  no  one  of 
his  works  does  Tschalkowsky  so  clearly 
show  the  influence  of  Berlioz. 

The  performance  was  enthusiastically 
applauded,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  last  movement  was  played  richly 
deserved  the  applause.  Mr.  Fiedler  gave 
the  most  impressive  reading  of  this 
movement  that  has  been  heard  here. 
There  were  sluggish  moments  in  the 
first  movement,  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain rigidity  In  the  performance  o*  the 
second,  which  should  have  been  more 
capriciously  sparkling  and  fantastical. 
On  the  whole,  the  performance  should 
be  ranked  among  the  conductor's  best. 

Sgambatl's  paraphrase  of  the  plain 
song  Te  Deum  had  .been  heard  here  in 
the  arrangement  for  organ  and  orchetra  of 
strings.  The  version  for  full  orchestra 
and  organ  ad  lib.  was  played  yesterday 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  com- 
position is  short  and  sonorous,  carefully 
worked  and  without  any  quality  of 
striking  distinction. 

Miss  Carolina  White  sang  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts.  Not  long  ago  she 
made  a  successful  appearance  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  in  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West."  She  then  pleased  by  her 
dramatic  intelligence  and  fervor,  and 
sang  the  music  that  falls  to  Minnie  with 
the  appropriate  dramatic  expression.  It 
was  not  easy  to  Judge  at  that  time  of 
her  vocal  art,  for  the  music  gives  little 
opportunity  tea  singer.  Her  ■Sections 
yesterday  were  not  well  suited  to  a 
lymphony  concert  and  she 
capped  in  the  air  from  "La  Wally, for. 
as  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  at 
hand,  she  was  obliged  to  sing  with  a 
piano  accompaniment  played  by  her  hus. 
^eTwo^faTdemand  the  dramatic 
situation  for  their  full  effect.  Miss  White 
sang  them  with  considerable  force;  but 
•7a  singer,  pure  and  simple.  Bhe  dis- 
appointed even  those  who  were  most 
Wndly  disposed  toward  her  The  voice 
Itself  is  a  nne  one,  .-11  of  color  and 

Ch"heCtprogram  of  MXt  week  will  be  as 
follows-  Wagner.  Prelude  to  "Parsifal 
Rachmaninoff,  .ympjionlc  poem,  The 
Island  of  the  Dead";  Chadwlck,  Suite 
Symphonlque;  Gilbert.  Comedy  over- 
ture on  Negro  Themes.  The  pieces  by 
the  two  Americans  will  bo  played  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston.  The  public 
rehearsal  will  be  on  Thursday  afternoon 
Instead  of  Friday  afternoon. 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Becky,  as         It  Is  announced  with  a 
She  Is         flourish  of  trumpets  that 
the  new  Centenary  Edl- 
PlCtured  t|on  de  j,uxe  of  Thack- 
eray's works  will  contain  ov?r  500  plates 
by  Mr.  Harry  Furnlss,  In  addition  to  the 
many   illustrations  by  Thackeray  and 
others  which  appeared  In   the  original 
editions.     Mr.    Furnlss  not  only  draws 
pictures ;  he  also  writes  prefaces  telling 
why  ho  draws  them  as  he  does.  Thus  he 
explains  why  In  "Vanity  Fair"  he  re- 
turns to  the  Waterloo  mode  of  dress,  less 
trnnge,  as  he  thinks  to  the  reader's  eye 
1911,  than  the  costumes     of  1845 
■  awn  by  Thackeray.   Already  there  Is 
ipute  In  England  over  Mr.  Furnlss's 
lecky  Sharp,  who  Is  a  "nymph  of  glow- 
mp  eyes,  Greek  feat/ires,  a  bewitching 
look  and  a  torrent  <j:  fair  hair."  A  re- 
viewer wondering  v  liether    the  public 
will  accept  her,  sa/  s  that    Becky  was 
certainly  not  "the  llngy  and  odious  lit- 
tle creature  that  "  nackeray  has  sketched 
for  us."    But  did    Thackeray's  pencil 
mnkn  her  dingy?  Not  In  the  picture  en- 
titled "Mr.  Joseph  Entangled,"  and  not 
"odious"  In  many  of  the  sketches. 

II  re  are  men  of  conservative  mind 
wli"  prefer  the  old  books  with  the  old 
pt(  tur«'«— the  novels  nnrl  sketches  of 
Thackeray  with  the  pictures  by  Jie 


,.;i'or     Richard    Doyle,    rlu  Manner 

and  Frederick  Walker;  those  of  Dick- 
ens with  the  pictures  by  Seymour, 
Cruikshank  and  "Phiz."  In  this  coun- 
try "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  was  illus- 
trated wildly  and  in  the  right  spirit  by 
the  artist  who  drew  the  pictures  for 
the  American  editions  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins's  "Woman  in  White"  and  "No 
Name."  No  other  illustrations  to  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities"  are  comparable 
•witl-  those  of  the  American  for  vigor, 
characterization,  imaginative  quality. 
Could  there  ever  be  another  Count 
Fosco,  than  that  of  the  same  artist? 
The  count  really  lived.  I  have  talked 
Iwith  men  who  knew  him. 

Or  who  would  exchange  the  Bentley 
edition  of  Jane  Austen's  novels  (1833) 
jwlth  the  romantic  frontispiece  and  title 
page   for   more  modern  pictures  of 

Emma  and  the  other  heroines  of  those 
ironical  books?  "Humphrey  Clinker" 
should  be  read  with  the  pictures  o\ 
Rowlandson,  and  "Clarissa  Harlowe" 
with  those  of  Stothard.  What  is  "Gul- 
liver's Travels"  without  the  portrait  Of 
Capt.  Lemuel  and  the  map  of  "parts 
unknown,"  in  which  Gluborubdrib  and 
Balnlbarbi  are  accurately  located 
southeast  and  east  of  Japan?  What  is 
the  "Pirates  Own  Book"  without  the 
plate  of  "Capt.  Thornby  murdered  and 
thrown  overboard  by  Gibbs  and  the 
steward,"  or  that  of  "Capt.  Roberts' 
crew  carousing  at  Old  Calabar  river"? 


Plates 
Contradict 


There  are  books 
that  should  not  be 
illustrated.  One  of 

Printed  Pages  them    is  "The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night.  The  text 
defies  the  skill  of  the  artist.  In  the 
Lane  edition,  in  three  volumes,  there 
Is  a  picture  of  an  Afrite  In  a  column 
that  will  do,  but  Burton's  edition  is  bet- 
ter without  the  portfolio  of  plates  or  the 
Insertions  found  In  the  reprints.  Du 
Maurler's  Beatrix  coming  down  the 
staircase  to  greet  Esmond  is  a  fine  figure 
of  a  woman,  but  look  at  the  description 
on  the  opposite  page,  beginning:  "She 
was  a  brown  beauty"— and  ending:  "As 
he  thinks  of  her,  he  who  writes  feels 
young  again,  and  remembers  a  paragon" 
—and  the  Beatrix  of  the  artist  then 
seems  a  poor,  ordinary  creature.  Charles 
Reade  suffered  acutely  from  illustrators. 
Herman  Melville  was  more  fortunate. 
Dumas,  the  elder,  needed  no  artist— and 
after  all  Is  it  not  better  to  form  your 
own  idea  of  the  hero,  heroine  and  scene 
when  you  are  reading  a  novel?  Take  up 
a  book  of  memoirs— there  Is  a  craze  now 
In  England  for  publishing  volumes  of 
scandalous  gossip— and  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  a  portrait  of  a  noble  dame  or 
irresistible  rake  will  contradict  the 
printed  page.  Let  Sir  Peter  Lely  paint 
as  he  will,  the  women  In  Grammonfs 
Immortal  book  put  him  to  shame. 

The  great  majority  of  modern  Ameri- 
can novels  are  apparently  Illustrated  by 
the  Ingenious  artists  who  draw  the 
young  bloods  wearing  miraculous  col- 
lars, union  undergarments,  and  "com- 
plete and  classy"  suits' In  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  the  magazines.  The  heroes 
like  the  coons  In  the  song,  all  look  alike 
to  the  reader,  whether  they  do  nothing 
through  the  chapters,  or  rescue  prin- 
cesses In  distress,  thwart  the  hideous 
plans  of  multimillionaires,  or  save  a 
tottering  government.  The  young  wo- 
men In  these  books  are  all  alike.  These 
vapid  and  simpering  sketches  must  be 
made  by  members  of  a  Trust. 


Mr.  Lutkin's 
Just 


The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived the  following 
letter: 

Complaint  To  the  Editor  of  The 
Herald:  Some  time  ago  you  published 
the  letter  of  a  tailor,  which  gave  the 
names  of  prominent  citizens  who  were 
at  that  time  wearing  clothes  made  by 
him.  As  I  remember,  the  tailor  sent  out 
this  letter  and  said  In  It  that  any  one 
o;  these  gentlemen  would  be  happy  to 
show  his  clothes  to  an  earnest  seeker 
after  sartorial  perfection,  and  the  vari- 
ous street  addresses  were  given. 

I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  the 
same  tailor,  which  Jarred  me  by  its  un- 
warrantable familiarity.  In  the  first 
place  he  begins:  "My  dear  Mr.  Lutkin," 
although  I  am  not  his  dear  or  the  dear 
of  anybody  else  except  possibly  Mrs. 
Lutkin.    But  to  the  letter: 

"When  writing  you  from  Washington 
I  intended  calling  on  3'ou  personally, 
and  regret  that  I  now  find  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  do  so.  'Conservatism'  Is 
the  watchword  in  the  designing  of  gen- 
tlemen's clothes  the  coming  season,  con- 
trasting most  favorably  with  the  past 
season's  flashy  effects.  Fabrics  have 
likewise  been  toned  to  more  subdued 
colorings  and  patterns,  and  my  collec- 
tion Is  a  correct  representation  orig- 
inated by  masters  of  the  art  of  fashion 
and  design.  Knowing  that  you  have  a 
keen  conception  of  correct  merchant- 
tailored  clothes  I  earnestly  request  that 
you  call  and  see  me  at."  I  omit  his 
:  name  and  address. 

I  This  and  other  letters  received  from 
,  the  tailor  are  forced  upon  me.  I  do  not 
I  court  his  acquaintance;  I  already  have 
a  tailor,  whose  taste  Is  chaste  and  prices 
reasonable;  but  there  Is  a  yawning  letter 
box  below,  welcoming  any  circular  of 
the  fresh  and  importunate.  Are  citi- 
zens thus  to  be  molested?  Will  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  take  no 
action?  HYACINTH  LUTKIN. 

Boston,  April  4. 


"CimberHne"    A  Publisher  In  Boston 

Cannot  Be  reeelXed 'h,a Jetter  ,ast 

month.  The  Herald  pub- 
Played  llshes  It  as  it  was  writ- 
ten: "Sirs— Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  the  play  'Clmberline?'  Is  it  in  ex- 
istence? And  if  so,  can  it  be  played  and 
where  can  it  be  found?  Saw  Margaret 
Mather  play  it  and  was  wondering  if 
it  died  with  her.  Thanking  you  In  ad- 
vance, I  am,  yours  truly,  ." 

The  publisher  might  have  answered 
the  writer  flippantly.  "No,  madam,  Cim- 
berHne Is  not  obtainable.  Tennyson 
died  when  reading  it  and  oopies  were  at 
once  withdrawn  from  the  market."  Or 
he  might  also  have  writt?n :  "We  beg 
leave  to  say  that  Cimberline  cannot  be 
plaj'ed  in  Boston.  The  young  men  in  the 
office  of  the  Mayor  would  object  to  it  on 
the  ground  -of  Its  'immorality.'  They 
would  never  allow  the  scene  in  Imogen's 
Bed  Chamber  to  be  put  on  the  stage. 
The  scene  at  Rome  between  Posthumus 
and  the  returning  Iachimo  is  exceeding- 
ly unpleasant,  and  the  soliloquy  of  Pos- 
thumus that  follows  is  positively  shock- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  author,  William 
W.  Shakespeare,  Is  out  of  date  and  his 
other  plays  are  seldom  given  in  this 
country.  We  should  advise  you  to  make 
a  selection  from  our  long  list  of  dramas 
of  the  hearth  and  heart,  which  we  guar- 
antee to  be  wholly  Innocuous.  There  is 
not  a  line  or  a  scene  In  any  one  of  them 
that  would  bring  a  blush  even  to  the 
cheek  of  a  professional  censor." 


Lomax  Doth     Mr  Herkimer  Johnson 
,  left  this  letter  with  the 

Murtner     e)evator  boy  jast  We(j- 

Sleep  nesday:  "I  have  added 
only  two  notes  to  my  material  for  the 
volumes  on  marriage— there  will  be  at 
least  three  devoted  to  this  subject  (ele- 
phant folio,  sold  only  by  subscription). 

"In  Servia  Mrs.  Kossara  Svetkovltch 
confessed  that  she  had  murdered  her 
husband.    She  was  sentenced  to  prison 
for  one  month.    For  in  court  at  Bel- 
grade she  proved  that  on  her  wedding 
day  her  husband  had  forbidden  her  to 
speak  to  him  unless  he  spoke  to  her 
first,  and  for  four  years  he  had  spoken 
to  her  only  seven  times,  and  then  in 
terms  of  bitter  reproach  and  with  hor-  | 
rid  oaths.    When  he  wanted  anything  I 
at  table  he  pointed  to  It.    Nor  did  he  j 
ever  look  at  her  two  children;  nor  did; 
he  seem  to  be  aware  of  their  existence. 
A  self-contained  husband,  who  had  prob-  \ 
ably   read   Maeterlinck's  essay  on  Si- 
lence.   Servia  is  evidently  not  a  con-  : 
genial  country  for  deep  thinkers  and  the 
philosophically  disposed. 

"Mrs.  Lomax  In  New  York  recently- 
sued  for  a  separation.  "He  would 
sing  songs  for  an  hour  or  more  every 
night  after  we  had  retired.'  For  're- 
tired' read  'gone  to  bed.'  'Retire' 
with  this  meaning  Is  a  vile  phrase. 
Was  It  not  Richard  Grant  White  who 
objected  to  it  strenuously  and  spoke 
of  persons  'going  through  the  mys- 
terious operation  of  retiring?'  Mrs. 
Lomax  added:  'Mr.  Lomax  not  only 
has  no  voice  for  singing,  but  he  would 
select  songs  of  the  ragtime  variety 
and  accompany  them  by  drumming  on 
the  headboard  of  the  bed  with  his 
fingernails.  When  I  would  ask  him 
to  desist  he  would  tell  me  to  shut  up 
and  that  I  had  no  ear  for  music.  Be- 
ing of  a  nervous  disposition  this  prac- 
tice caused  me  to  lose  weight  stead- 
ily and  I  Anally  had  to  leave  him  10 
keep  from  being  an  emaciated,  ner- 
vous wreck.'  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  Mr.  Lomax  is  a  man  of  reg- 
ular habits.  Such  men  are  undesir- 
able companions  and  irritating;  hus- 
bands." 

Bach'S  Passion      Inasmuch  aa  the 

Musio  in       CecUla  society  ana 
_  the     Boston  Sjra- 

tfOStOn  phony  orchestra  wCi 

give  a  performance  of  Bach's  Passion 
according  to  Matthew  neat  Friday 
night,  a  note  on  previous  perform- 
ances may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Seleottoas  from  the  work  were 
given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety «t  Its  second  Triennial  Festival, 
May  18,  187%,  when  the  solo  singers 
were  Mm*,  Hudersiorff,  Miss  Sterling, 
W.  J.  Winch  and  M.  W.  Whitney. 
About  one -third  of  the  mosto  was 
performed 

On  May  8,  1£T4,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  music  was  given  for  the  first 
tima  in  the  United  States.      As  Mr. 
D wight  wrote  i   To  give  the  whole 
work  In  a  single  performance  would 
!be  neither  practicable  nor  wise.    If  it 
I  is  to  be'  produced  entire,  it  should  be 
I  divided  Into  two  concerts    on  the 
I  same  day,  as  It  was  originally  sang 
in  a  church,  Part  I.  In  the  morning, 
and  Port  IL  In  the  evening  service/' 
'The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Wynne, 
Miss  Fhllllpps    Messrs.  W.  J»  Winch, 
Rudolpheen,  Wh  I  tn  ey. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  music 
was  performed  on  April  9,  1878.  The 
solo  singers  were  Miss  Beabe,  Mine. 
Ruderednrff,  Mrs.  Goodwin,  W.  J. 
Winch,  J.  F  Rudolpheen  and  J.  F. 
Winch. 

The  whole  work  was  produced  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  April  11, 


1878,  whan  Part  L  was  performed  in  the 
afternoon  and  Part  IL  In  the'  evening. 
|  "The  Music  Hall  was  crowded  at  both 
I  eonoerts,  many  persona  coming  from  a 
distance  and  many  having  to  stand  up 
through  the  whole;  and  for  the  benefit 
:  of  hundreds  who   could   not  procuro 
|  seats  public  rehearsals  of  both  parts 
]  were  given  on  the  two  preceding  after- 
i  noons.     The   first  part  occupied  two 
hours  and  the  second  part  almost  two 
I  hours  and  a  half."    The  solo  Dingers 
were  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  Miss  Edith 
Abell,  William  Courtney,  J.  F.  Winch, 
M.  W.  Whitney.    Mr.  Remenyl  played 
the    violin    obbllgato    to    the  aria 
"Erbarme    dich,"     The  receipts  were: 
$2084.97  and  the  expenses  $2800.17. 

There  was  a  performance,  not  of  the 
whole  work,  on  April  16,  1881  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Allen  (now  Mrs.  George  F. 
Babbitt),  Miss  Cary,  Miss  Abell,  W.  J. 
Winch,  J.  F.  Winch,  Georg  Hensohel. 

The  Passion  was  again  performed  as 
a  whole  on  April  7,  1883,  There  were 
two  performances.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Osgood, 
Miss  Abell,  Miss  Mathilda  FhUllpps,  W. 

F.  Winch,  Georg '  Hensohel,  J.  F. 
Winch.  Boys  from  the  public  schools 
assisted  the  chorus. 

There  was  a  performance  of  selections 
enough  to  fill  two  hours"  and  a  half  on 
April  11,  1884.  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Win- 
ant,  George  J.  Parker,  Georg  Hensohel 
Franz  Remmertj. 

Later  performances  of  the  work 
abridged  were  on  Maroh  4,  1888— said  to 
bs  the  best  up  to  that  date:  Mrs. 
Beebe-Lawton,  Miss  How,  W.  J.  Winch, 
George  Prehn,  M.  W.  Whltneyt  1891, 
March  27,  Miss  Whittier,  Miss  How,  G 
J.  Parker,  J.  H.  Ricketson,  William 
Ludwig,  Ivan  Morawski;  1892,  April  16, 
Mrs.  Henschel,  Amalle  Joachim,  Edward 
Lloyd,  G.  J.  Parker,  Georg  Henschel, 

G.  S.  Lamson;  1893,  March  31,  Miss 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Alves,  William  Dennison, 
Heinrlch  Meyn,  Max  Helnrloh;  1894, 
March  23,  Mrs.  Walker,  Mrs.  Alves, 
Ben  navies,  Plunket  Greene,  Max  Hein- 
rlch; 1896  April  12,  Mrs.  Walker,  Miss 
Hall,  W.  H,  RIeger,  Carl  B.  Dufft,  Eric- 
son  Bushnell;  1896,  April  8,  Mrs.  Hensohel, 
Mrs.  Alves.  W.  H.  RIeger,  Ffrangoon 
Davles,  Wafkln  MiUs;  1903,  March  28, 
Charlotte  Maconda,  Gertrude  M.  Stein, 
W.  H.  RIeger,  G.  Miles,  L.  W.  Flint. 


TO 


New  Dramas      The  Ttaes  said  of 

Seen  In     J°nn  ooktie*s  "Bu si- 


London 


nees**  produced  by  the 


Stage    Society  March 
20:  "The  play    despite    Its  artlessness 
and  Its  crudity,  Is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
The  dialogue  Is  terse  and  vigorous  {  the 
personages,  although    they  are  little 
more  than  personified  ideas,  have  lndl- 
\  iduallty.  The  great  point  Is  that  Mr. 
I  Goldle  has  something  to  say  and  can 
say  it.  He  puts  the  economic  forces  that 
are  at  work  clearly  before  us,  shows  us  •' 
how  they  work  and  how  they  affect 
lives,  characters,  all  human  relations."  I 
The  chief  figure  Is  Wm.  H.  Rackham,  I 
the  oil  king  of  New  fork,  who  believes  I 
that  business  Is  war.  He  Is  shot  dead 
I  by  a  negro,  who  after  being  bribed  by 
the  trust  to  betray  his  mistress's  se- 
crets, had  been  refused  employment  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  unfaithful 
servant. . 

George  Pleydell,  the  author  of  "One 
of  the  Dukes,"  (March  18)  has  a  pecu- 
liar sense  of  humor.  The  penniless 
Duke  of  Rye  plays  Schumann's  "Traeu- 
merel"  on  a  bassoon  in  his  garden.  He 
is  fussy  about  a  bride.  One  of  the  can- 
I  dldates  for  the  position  of  duchess  has 
•'  large  hips.  The  Drke  thinking  them 
1  padded,  prods  them  with  the  sharpened 
end  of  an  Alpen  stock  and  learns  from 
the  lady's  shrieks  that  he  was  Badly  In 
error.  He  looks  into  the  mouth  of  an 
American  heiress  ,to  see  If  her  teeth 
are  sound  and  manages  to  get  her  hair 
twined  round  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  see 
whether  It  will  come  off.  Truly  a  pretty 
wltt 

Rudolf  BeBler's  new  oomedy  "Lady 
Patriola"  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
as  the  heroine  (Men.  22)  Is  highly 
I  praised  although  The  Times  thinks  the 
dramatist  has  been  "a  little  too  labori- 
ously light,"  and  begins  its  notice: 
"Three  acts  of  marlvaudage,  with  the 
art  a  little  too  often  indistinguishable 
from  artificiality."  But  as  Mr.  Bes- 
ler  sayB:  Its  heroine  Is  "a  modern  aes- 
thetlo  lady,  who  does  everything  beau- 
tifully, thinks  beautifully,  speaks  beau- 
tifully) sins  beautifully  and  lives  for 
poetry  and  the  line  emotions—*  woman 
who  is  really  rather  artificial  through 
and  through." 

In  Gilbert  Cannon's  play  "James  and 
John"  (Mch.  28)  a  family  «lts  round  the 
fire  waiting  for  the  return  of  a  re- 
leased prisoner.  The  wife  knows  he 
was  a  good  man;  why  did  he  embezzle? 
The  son  Is  also  kindly  disposed  but 
his  brother  is  Implacable.  Their  father 
has  ruined  them  all.  The  old  man 
comes  in,  Silent,  dazed,  puts  on  the  old 
slippers,  lights  the  old  pipe.  His  wife 
embraces  him  timidly  and  goes  to  bed. 
John,  the  unforgiving  son,  lectures  his 
father.  "What  have  you  to  say?"  The 
old  man  looks  helpless.  "There's  noth- 
ing to  say;  I  am  very  oold."  John  at  • 
last  shakes  hands  with  him  The  father 
slinks  off  to  bed.  John  goes  to  the  front 
door  and  puts  out  the  lights. 

Lawrence  Irving  nas  written  a  new 
one  act  plaj^  'The  Terrorist,"  with  the 
action  in  Russia.  "A  thriller,"  he  says, 
•with  a  happy  ending." 


?oetlo.  Idyllic 
and  heroic, 
the  last  20 


of  his 

is  put 
c-cunled 


years. 


free  one. 


An  American    The    London  critics 
_,,      .  poked   all   manner  of 

Pla?  ln  fun  »t  Porter  «J 
London  Browne's  "A  Pool  There 
Was,"  produced  at  Queen'B  Theatre, 
March  21.  The  Times  spoke  of  the  In-j 
slstcncc  on  common  places.  "Good  wived 
outfht  not  to  be  deserted.  Therd 
Is  no  place  like  home.  Foolish  men  are 
often  mined,  "body  and  soul,'  by  -wicked, 
women  Little  children  like  to  play  hide, 
«n«  seek  with  the  butler.   The  brandy 

bottle  tn  a  had  consoler.  Ttrts  1*  tb*  pop- 
ular art  of  the  chromolithograph  where 
the  sentiment  Is  wholesome,  the  moral 
edifying  and  the  primary  colore  are  laid 
on  thick  and  slab.  Aotore  ln  such  playB 
are  required  to  shout,  and  aotressea 
either  to  be  tearfully  domestic  ln  spot- 
less white  or  else  to  coll  and  hiss  and 
be  "vampires'  ln  flaming  scarlet  and  a 
low  decollotage.  •  •  *  Mies  Katha- 
rine Kaclred,  a  newcomer  from  America 
Crainpire'  woman)  looks  handsome  In 
flaming  colors,  and  duly  writhes,  gloats 
and  sardonically  laughs." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  did  not  advise 
Us  readers  to  take  the  play  seriously: 
"For  then  you  will  find  It  Irritating 
and  ln  places  disgusting;  but  the  natu- 
ral man  may  depend  on  getting  a  good 
deal  of  amusement."  The  reviewer's 
article  may  be  Judged  from  this  ex-, 
traof:  "Tou  go  aboard  the  liner  and 
there  Is  the  Woman,  a  woman  with 
such  plumes  In  her  hat  that  any  er- 
rand boy  would  know  her  for  a  siren. 
Lest  there  should  be  any  mistake,  a 
disreputable  person,  with  a  revolver, 
came  and  proposed  to  shoot  her.  Then 
she  looked  at  him,  and  he  «bot  himself 
Instead,  which  was  selfish.  So  she  had 
her  deck  chair  put  Where  hte  blood  had 
oeen  Inadequately  washed  away,  and 
was  ready  for  the  Husband.  The  Hus- 
band, ln  the  midst  of  a  farewell  ora- 
tion to  his  wife,  caught  sight  of  her 
and  the  hat,  and  was  naturally  struck 
dumb.  Then  there  was  a  tableau  to! 
ehow  us  that  by  the  time  the  liner  was 
200  miles  out  she  had  hooked  her  fish."! 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sold  that  the 
motto  of  the  pleoe  la:    "If  you  see  a 
'vly  sitting  ln  a  deok  chair  on  an  At- 
•  to  liner,  clad   luxuriantly  ln  red 
green,  smiling  largely  at  nothing, 
-ont-woplatlng  from  time  to  time  a 
,.tuous  banquet  of  red  roses,  avoid 
c  as  you  would  the  plague.  She 
_aay  be  a  Vampire— and  you  know  from 
i'Mr.  Kipling  what  a  Vampire  oan  do 
I  for"  the  fools  that  succumb  to  her."  "In 
the  sixth  and  last  (scene)  appears  the 
wrecked  husband,  mad  and  doddering, 
followed  by  the  Smile  ln  all  lta  glory, 
and  wearing  an  extraordinarily  deool- 
I  lete  drees,    revealing   gleaming  arms 
I  and  shoulders  and  what  Capt.  Absolute 
would  have  called  'an  unusual  quantity 
I  of  back.'  •  •  •  Miss  Kaelred  smiles,; 
I  clutches  at  the  air,  laughs  desperately; 
and  in  the  end  makes  her  exit  scream-' 
lng  Uke  a  terrified  animal,  and  does  it 
all  with  the  maximum  of  theatrical  and 
Vamperial  effect." 


H.  R.  Irving         H.  B.  Irving,  about! 

In  "Hamlet,"  40  v,8't  Au8tral,a  H 

ter    a    tour    of  the) 
"tC  English  provinces,1 

said  farewell  to  London  March  18  by 
playing  Hamlet.  The  Times  said:  "Mrj 
Irving  has  not  so  far  succeeded  In  fmd-| 
lng  any  new  play  that  can  compare  us 
a  serious  success  with  the  parts  In 
whloh  his  father  won  his  triumphs.  And 
that  so  far  la  a  misfortune.  It  means 
that  he  has  not  fully  come  into  his  own. 
And  until  he  does  that.  In  a  part  that 
belongs  to  htm  and  not  to  another,  he 
will  fall  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  the 
personal  magnetism  whloh  almost  cer- 
tainly he  has  in  him.  But  short  of  that, 
as  Saturday's  performance  clearly 
showed,  he  has  suoceeded  ln  establishing 
a  strong  hold  on  the  affection  of  a  large 
number  of  theatregoers  ln  London. 

"It  Is  Just  this  quality  of  strong, 
personal  magnetism  that  Is  still  lack- 
ing   ln    his    Hamlet.    It    is  deeply 
thoughtful   and  Intellectual   and  very 
tar  from  belngr  a  slavish  imitation  of 
the  great  original  which  ln  many  re- 
spects it  inevitably  resembles.    It  is 
varied  and  yet  It  is  always  consistent. 
There  Is  humor  ln  it  and  tenderness, 
as  well  as  strength  and  Indecision  and 
suffering.    Except  that  he  Is  at  times 
inclined  to  declaim  too  mvtoh  on  one 
note,  Mr.  Irving's  reading  of  the  part 
Is  wonderfully  human.    He  does  make  \ 
you  love  the  man  Hamlet.    But,  fine  ■ 
though  his  performance  Is,  he  does  I 
not   as   yet   often  thrill   you  to  the 
point  of  forgetting  yourself  and  Mr. ! 
Irving   and   the   theatre   and   every-  ! 
thing  else  except  the  marvel  of  the  I 
tragedy." 

On  the  same  night  a  sixth  adven- 
ture of  Anatol,  "Keepsakes,"  was  pro-  I 
duced  at  the  Little  Theatre,  London. ' 
It  Is  a  melodrama  ln  one  act,  with 
Anatol,  a  Jealous  lover,  and  Emily, 
the  once  trusted  woman  of  his  heart, 
Emily  has  kept  back  two  keepsakes, 
with  which  she  was  to  part  before 
the  wedding.  The  first,  a  ruby,  Is 
given  up,  when  Anatol  discovers  it 
and  makes  a  scene.  The  second  Is  a 
black  diamond,  and  the  story  of  this 
is  not  told.  Anatol  shrieks  out  taunts, 
and  flings  the  diamond  Into  the  Are 
and  rushes  from  the  room. 

"Inconstant  George"  reached  its 
200th  performance  ln  London  on 
March  24  and  "Henry  VITL"  its  2E0th 
on  April  5. 

Miss  Italia  Oontl  has  announced  a 
novel  competition  for  a  short  play  or 
duologue.  She  will  produce  the  win- 
ning play,  if  suitable,  on  May  11,  on 
the  staircase  of  the  great  hall  at 
Stafford  House,  where  she  Is  giving  a 
matinee  that  day.  The  play  must  not 
last  more  than  20  to  25  minutes,  and 
the  oharacters  must  enter  naturally 
up  or  down  the  staircase  to  start  and 
end  the  play,  which  must  require  no 
curtain  nor  special  scenery.  The  play 
must  be  for  two,  three,  or  four  char- 
acters only. 


Mr.  Gohier  Urbain  acinar, 

on  Modern        who  • 

private  letter 

French  Plays  WTitten  to  him  10 

years  ago  by  Henry  Bernstein,  which! 
was  largely  influential  In  stopping  the 
run  of  Bernstein's  "Apres  Mol"  at  the 
Comedle  Franca  I  Ee,  recently  contributed 
an  article  to  the  Matin,  Paris,  and  thus 
freed  his  mind  concerning  the  French 
stage: 

"Consider  the    "masterpieces'   of  the 
French  stage  during  the  last  20  years—, 
and  every  play  Is  a  'masterpiece'  now- 
adays— the    "masterpieces'    which  have 
been  enthusiastically  applauded  ln  Paris,  < 
foisted  on  the  provinces,  and  offered  to  i 
foreigners  as  faithful  pictures  of  French 
life.    You  will  find  in  the  'heroes'  and 1 
"heroines*  of  them— that  is  to  say,  in 
the  characters  on  which  the  sympathy 
of  the  author  has  lavished  Itself— here 
a  swindler,  there  a  forger,  elsewhere 
blackmailers,    murderers,    sharpers  of 
every  description,  street  walkers  pane- 
gyrised as  the  only  type  of  loyal  worn-  , 
an,   betrayers  of  young  girls,  parents 1 
who  debauch  their  own  children,  moth- ! 
era  who  serve  as  procuresses  to  their 
own    sons,    youths    who    rival  their 
fathers  in   luxury,   sons   who  act  as 
Bandars  to  their  mothers.     .  .  .  One 
need  not  mention  the  names  of  the 
plays;  you  can  recognize  them  for  your- 1 
■elves.     None  but  vile  atid  degraded! 
characters,  the  prey  of  abjeot  passions,  j 
writhing    '.n    circumstances    of  utter 
shame  I    And  a  theatre  crowded  with 
spectators,   of    whom    one   ln   ten  is 
French,  rings  with  cries:  "Bravo!  Cost 
PArtl  C'est  la  Vie!"   Is  is  not  our  life, 
i  And  we  renndiato  *»•»  "-"qentatlon  of 


London  The  Daily  Telegraph  of 

•w-    i        March   25   published  this 
note   of   Interest:    "In  a 
Notes  new    opera    produced  at 
Boston -there  is  an  Indian  eong  called 
'O  wi  yo  ho  wi  yo  ho  hobo  we  yo  a  ha 
e  e.'  This  should  have  been  chosen  as 
the  title  of  the  opera." 
Thomas  Quintan  bas  a  scheme  for 

producing  opera  next  fall  ln  the  English 
provinces  and  colonies.  Among  the 
Ringers  already  engaged  are  Mmes. 
Evelyn  Parnell  and  Bettlna  Freeman 
"from  the  Boston  opera";  Muriel  Terry, 
John  Coates,  Allen  Hinckley,  Clarence 
Whltehlll.  The  company  will  comprise 
over  130  persons,  and  the  scenery,  bag- 
gage, etc.,  will  weigh  upwards  of  350 
tons.' 

At  the  forthcoming  season  at  Covent 
Garden,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  native  singers  in  the  chorus. 
"R«oent  experience  has  proved  that  it 
Is  not  always  necessary  to  go  abroad 
for  a  capable  operatic  chorus,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  valuable  stage 
training  afforded  even  in  this  com- 
paratively humble  capacity,  It  is  an 
encouraging  sign  that  the  authorities 
of  London's  opera  house  are  turning 
their  serious  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter." 

The  "higher  criticism,"  as  applied  to 
music,  should  encourage  a  great  many 
people  to  read  conoert  notices  to  whom 
their  language  hitherto  has  been  a  ssaled 
book.  Listen  to  this,  for  instance, 
|  apropos  of  lost  Saturday's  concert  of  the 
'  Queen's  Hall  orchestra :  "In  appearanoe 
Senor  Casals  Is  not  unlike  Mr.  James 
Welch,  and  with  his  bald  head  and 
clean-cut  features  gives  the  Impression 
of  a  family  solicitor  rather  than  a  vir- 
tuoso." There  should  be  no  monopoly  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  May  we,  therefore, 
venture  on  one  or  two  suggestions  upon 
similar  lines?  For  example:  "Mr.  Raoul 
Pugno  puts  one  ln  mind  at  first  sight 
with  (here  mention  someone  to  whom  he 
bears  not  the  faintest  resemblance  what- 
ever). His  stem,  yet  kindly,  face  and 
flowing  beard  forcibly  suggest  the  school- 
master rather  than    the  Incomparably 


delloats  exponent  of  Mob  art."  Or,  again  n 

"In  his  whole  bearing  Mr.  Krelsler  Irre- 
sistibly oalls  to  mind  AJax  (to  whom  he 
was  once  most  happily  likened),  and  his 
manly  attitude  on  the  platform  conveys 
the  Idea  of  a  fighter,  a  "soldier  every 
lnoh  of  him,"  rather  than  of  the  first  and 
foremost  interpreter  of  Elgarto  Con- 
certo."— Dally  Telegraph,  March  2B. 

Wesley  Weyman.  an  American,  who 
has  played  ln  Boston,  gave  a  "Llsat  re-| 
cltal"  ln  London  March  22,  and  wasi 
ohivracterisad  as  "a  pianist  of  very  con- 
I  sldorablQ  accomplishment." 
'  Cyril  Soott,  an  ultra-modern  composer, 
who  1b  too  little  known  ln  Boston,  gave 
a  concert  of  his  compositions  in  London 
March  22.  The  Times  said  it  was  "less 
formidable  than  some  of  Its  predeces- 
sors "  The  'Tallahassee*'  suite  for  vio- 
lin and  piano  was  played  by  Mr.  Zlm- 
balist  and  the  composer.  There  are 
three  movements.  "Bygone  Memories 
Is  the  first.  Other  pleoes  were  a  seoond 
suite  for  piano.  "Bergeronette,"  "Danse 
Negre,"  three  new  songB,  "Mirage, 
"New  Moon,"  "The  Trysting  Place," 

Von  Hoist's  second  group  of  choral 
hymns  from  the  "Big  Veda,"  for  female 
choir  and  orchestra,  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  March  22.  The  titles  are  To 
Varuna,"  'To  Agrlc,"  "Funeral  Chant. 
"All  three  are  delicate  and  thoughtful 
pieces  of  work,  and  each  has  distinct 
characteristics."  •  .A 

This  is  the  approved  list  of  music  for 
the  coronation  service  in  Westminster 
Abbey:  Parry,  I  Was  Glad;  Tallls,  Llt-( 
any;  Purcell,  Lot  My  Prayer;  Merbecke, 
Creed  arranged  for  organ  and  brass  by 
Martin;  Veni  Creator,  old  plain  song; 
Zadok  the  Priest,  Handel;  Be  Strong, 
Parratt;  Rejoice  ln  the  Lord,  F.  Bridge; 
O  Hearken  Thou,  El  gar;  Sanctus,  Al- 
cock;  Amen,  Stalner;  Gloria  ln  Excel- 
sis,  Stanford ;  Amen,  Gibbons ;  Te  Deum, 

^Igar  has  written  a  6eoond  symphony. 

London  Mile.  Rajah,  "who 

_,  ._  j     comes  froml 

Theatres  and  ^  beJ 

MusiC  Halls  dancing  ln  the  j 
garb  of  Cleopatra  at  the  Coliseum  with: 
the  aid  of  a  snake  seven  or  eight  feet 
long.  The  snake  was  described  by  the 
prospectus  as  the  "comatose  lump  of 
ophidian  lnandmlty,"  but  turned  out  to 
be  lively  and  Intelligent.  Mile.  Rajah 
added  to  the  Joy  of  the  audience  by 
gyrating  in  another  dance  with  a  kitch- 
en chair  between  her  teeth.  Is  this  our 
old  friend  the  Princess  Rajah  who  was 
at  Keith's  in  1909? 

Evelyn  Millard  has  played  Madame 
Butterfly  in  Belasco's  "episode"  at 
the  Palace,  London.  She  created  this 
part  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in 
1900.  This  was  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Palace.  The  Times  said  the  piece 
was  not  out  of  place  ln  a  music  hall 
because  a  music  hall  audience  Is  made 
up,  like  other  crowds,  of  human  be- 
ings, and  then  it  gave  Lieut.  Pinker- 
ton  of  the  TJ.  S.  N.  a  slap:  "A  story 
that  Is  unfortunately  too  common  and 
too  true  to  be  anything  but  distressing 
and  shameful  to  English  ears,  even 
though  the  cause  of  the  mischief  ap- 
pears ln  this  instance  to  belong  to  an- 
other country." 

At  tha  Tivoll,  Hazel,  who  has  been 
away  for  a  year,  returns  and  finds  his 
wife  having  a  farewell  supper  in  his 
friend's  rooms.  He  does  not  at  once 
mistrust  her,  although  the  friend 
swltohed  off  the  light.  The  couple  are 
not  disposed  to  be  conversational.  At 
last  the  husband  tells  the  friend  one 
of  them  must  kill  himself.  The  friend 
draws  the  lot,  but  Is  a  coward.  Then1 
the  husband  points  the  pistol  at  him- 
self, but  the  wife  says  she  loves  him, 
and  the  click  is  that  of  an  unloaded 
revolver. 

On  April  3  Bllaine  Terriss  was  seen 
at  the  Coliseum  as  Joan  of  Arc  for  the 
first  time.  The  play  was  written  by 
Henry  Hamilton  and  the  music  was 
by  Frank  Tours. 


Oa'plet 

An  album  with  'inscriptions   by  the 

most  familiar  authors  and  composers  of 
Germany  was  prepared  for  the  82d  birth- 
day of  Luitpold,  prince  regent  of  Ba- 
.varla:  "Inasmuch  as  Richard  Strauss  is 
o  Bavarian  and  born  at  Munich,  he  was 
especially  invited  to  contribute.  He  re- 
fused curtly  and  said  he  had  no  time." 
Perhaps  this  is  true,  and  perhaps  it  Is 
false.  There  are  Germans,  and  German 
Americans,  who  take  pleasure  ln  saying 
nasty  things  about  Strauss. 

Susan  Metcalfe  of  New  York  recently 
sang  ln  Munich.  "Her  concert  would 
have  given  greater  pleasure  If  she  had 
remained  ln  her  own  field  and  not  wished 
to  disfigure  our  Schubert  and  Schu- 
mann." The  verb  "verungllmpfen"  is 
still  stronger  than  "disfigure" ;  It  might 
be  translated,  "drag  Into  the  mire,"  "de- 
file." On  the  other  hand  they  found  no 
words  too  eulogistic  for  Alno  Ackte  as  a 
concert  singer.  Mr.  Keyfel  wrote  ln  a 
fine  burst :  "There  are  not  many  singers 
Who  aro  favored  by  nature  both  with 
voice  and  art  to  be  'everything'  both  on 
j  the  concert  and  the  operatic  stage."  Yet 
when  Mme.  Ackte  sang  at  the  Boston 
jTheatre  ln  opera  she  made  only  a  slight^, 

impression,  and  that  was  by  no  means 
favorable.  Nor  was  she  then  a  begin- 
ner. 

Walter  Soomer,  who  took  the  part  of 
Hans  Sachs  here  last  season,  will  re- 
place Scheldemantel  at  Dresden,  and 
Well  of  Lelpslc  will  take  Soomer's  place 
at  the  Metropolitan. 

Elizabeth  Newbold,  a  young  Austral- 
ian soprano,  whom  Mme.  Melba  discov- 
ered and  sent  to  Mme.  Marchesl,  sang  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  London,  last  December, 
but  on  March  27  she  appeared  at  the 
London  Hippodrome. 

Hans  Rlchter  bade  farewell  as  a  con- 
ductor, March  20,  at  the  London  Sym- 
phony orchestra's  concert  in  Queen  s 
Hall  "For  those  of  us  who  were  brought 
up,  as  It  were,  at  the  feet  of  Richter.  the 
evening  was  undoubtedly  one  of  poig- 
nant sorrow,  as  well  as  of  genuine  Joy. 
For  our  descendants,  no  doubt,  Rlchter  s 
musical  descendants  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory enough,  if  indeed,  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  are  not  voted  too  old-fashioned 
by  them  for  the  public.  For  us,  who  are 
ln  or  beyond  middle  age,  his  place  can 
never  be  again  occupied  *f  *he J*"1*1* 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  his  was  the 
hand  that  led  us  in  our  most  receptive 
period  of  young  life."  Why  these  tears? 
There  will  be  another  Richter  "farewell 
concert  in  London  tomorrow 

Yvette  Guilbert  met  with  great  suc- 
cess late  ln  March  in  Vienna  and  made 
a  conquest  of  "the  sceptical,  «ltte*U 
and  partially  ill-disposed  concert  going 
public.     The   announcement   that  tne 
celebrated  French  diseuse  would  give 
concerts  Instead  of  appearing  as  for- 
merly in  a  music  hall  or  at  a  theatre 
give  so  severe  a  shock  to  the  Viennese 
fensc  of  musical  propriety  J 
her  first  concert  a  week  ago  the  sue 
tfess  of  her  undertaking  was  seriously ; 
doubted.    These  misgivings  w  ere  ag 
gmvated  when  it  became  known  that, 
her  purpose  was  to  appear  less  as  a 
singer  and  diseuse  than  as  a  propa- 
gandist of  the  chanson  historically  con- 
sidered and  interpreted.   The  first  con- 
cert   nevertheless,  broke  through  the 
Carrier  of  prejudice,  and  obUUned^  tor 
her   recognition   as   a    grande  artiste 
such  as  she  bad  "ever  be  ore  obtained 
ln   the  Austrian   capital.      Thus  tne 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times 

Edith  de  Lys.  who  studied  here  in 
Boston  has  been  singing  In  Brussels  In 
"Alda,"  with  success. 

Felix  Welngartner  has  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Municipal  Theatre  at 
Hamburg  for  two  years,  and  for  only 
four  months  in  each  year. 

A  tenor  at  Wiesbaden  has  been  fined 
$12  50  for  "not  having  done  his  best  ln 
Humperdinck's  "King's  Children. 

Humperdlnck  has  written  music  for 
Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird",  and  it  wil 
be  played  ln  Vienna. 

Max  Roger  will  take  the  position  ol 
general  music  director  of  the  court  or- 
chestra at  Meintngen.  Dec.  LHe  will 
he  allowed  to  teach  one  day  weekly  a1 
the  Leipsic  Conservatory. 


Notes  About      It  Is  said  that  Hans 

Men  and     Gregor"  now  dlreotor 


Women 


of  the  Vienna  Court 


opera,  wishes  to  en- 
gage Mr.  Toscanini  as  chief  conductor. 
No  doubt  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Gregor 
married  an  American  singer,  Delia 
Rogers. 

Miss  Alice  Nielsen  will  sing  shortly 
after  her  arrival  ln  Europe  at  the 
Komische  Oper,  Berlin,  of  which  Mr. 
Gregor  was  until  recently  the  director. 
She  may  also  sing  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House. 

Challapine,  the  famous  Russian  bass, 
who  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  New 
Yorkers  by  his  impersonation  of  Mephis- 
topheles  ln  Bolto's  opera  and  of  Don 
Basllio,  will  give  40  performances  ln  vari- 
ous European  cities  and  receive  from  a 
syndicate  a  little  over  $100,000. 

The  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  left 
a  sum  of  f.200,000  to  the  French  Academy 
for  a  biennial  prlcze  to  encourage  or  re- 
1  ward  an  artist    The  academy  has  award- 
1  ed  f.6000  to  the  Widow  Chaplain  In  mem- 
I  ory  of  her  husband's  career  and  f  .6000 
to  Gabriel  Dupont,  the  composer,  whose 
"Heures  Dolentes"  was  recently  pro- 
duoed  at  a  Boston  Opera  House  orches- 


Concert  Paderewskl's  sym- 

„t        t  ~.    phony  has  been  pub- 

News  from  u^ea  and  tne  score 

Paris  costs  f.150.  A  minl- 
lature  edition,  now  In  preparation,  will 

cost  f.W.  .  J 

Among  the  new  compositions  brought 
out  in  Paris  last  month  was  a  sym- 
phony by  Alfred  Casella,  his  second 
offence  in  this  branch  of  Industry,  if 
report  is  to  be  believed.  He  Is  said  to 
be  young  and  wavering  between  Cesar 
Franck  and  Richard'  Strauss.  The 
music  has  little  Individuality,  the  in- 
strumentation is  rather  heavy,  and  Mr. 
Boutarel  reproaches  him  for  the  atro- 
cious crime  of  doubling  a  trombone 
with  a  tuba,  but  he  adds:  "In  spite  of 
all  this,  Mr.  Casella  has  the  spark  and 
an  abundance  of  ideas." 

Mr.  Oberdoerfter,  violinist,  and  his 
associates  bring  out  works  unpub- 
lished and  by  unknown  authors.  Last 
month  they  played  a  string  quartet 
by  Janco  Blnenbaum,  "written  with 
fine  skill  and  truly  original"  an 
"agreeable"  violin  sonata  by  J.  Je- 
main,  and  a  "serious"  piano  duo  by 
Vlbert  Laurent.  J^d^^^H 


"The  stage  music  by  Francis  Casa- 
desus  for  Charbonne's  "Le  Molssonneur" 
was  enthusiastically  applauded  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  March  19.  Much 
of  the  success  was  attributed  to  the 
composer's  use  of  folk  songs.  "M.  Cas- 
adesus  has  made  a  rhapsodic  rather 
than  a  symphonic  work.  EJven  in  his 
preludes,  themes  follow  one  another 
without  development."  Yet  the  critics 
agree  that  he  Is  a  colorlst  and  knows 
how  to  give  atmosphere  to  his  music. 

Wldor's  new  work,  ■'Symphonic  An- 
tique," was  performed  for  the  first 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser March  22,  at  the  house  of  Coun- 
tess Rene  de  Beam.  It  is  based  on 
the  theme  of  the  Te  Deum,  which  Is 
attributed  to  an  improvisation  of 
Sophocles,  the  night  of  Salainis!  There 
are  four  movements:  Allegro,  Andante, 

Intermede  and  Finale,  with  organ  and 
chorus. 


A  Sensation       The  "Societa  degll  au- 
£j  tori"    In    Rome  has 

been  giving  prizes  for 
KOme  orchestral  works. 

When  one  of  the  crowned  works, -a  piece 
In  three  movements  by  Davlco,  was  per- 
formed, there  was  no  open  disturbance, 
I  but  the  composer  was  told  that  It  was 
time  for  him  to  learn  something  of  his 
art  and  the  society  was  Invited  to  exer- 
cise more  care  in  Judgment.  Another 
crowned   work,   "Poema   Erotloo,"  was 
the  cause  of  a  tumult.    The  composer 
Vincenzo  Tommaslnl    is    esteemed    in  j 
[Rome  for  his  Indisputable  talent.  His 
I  opera,  "Medea,"  was  performed  success- 
fully tn  Trieste  some  year  ago.    He  is 
now  censured  for  abandonment  of  good 
i  taste    and    artistic    seriousness.  This 
"Pocmi  Erotlco"  portrays  with  "drastic 
j  brutality  the  details  of  a  night  of  love." 
For  this  "noble  purpose"  the  composer, 
who  does  not  attempt  to  picture  the  "ln- 
jward  evolutions  of  enthusiastic  passion." 
Jbut  prefers  to  be  realistic,  employs  chro- 
matic progressions,  altered  chords,  whols 
|  tone  scales,  swollen  Instrumentation.  "A 
i  Strauss  motive  In  Debussy  lan  expression." 
j  The  Roman  newspapers  puffed  the  work 
•  vigorously  before  a  note  had  been  played 
,  In  public,  but  the  gallery  took  revengs  on 
the  day  of  performance.    The  audience 
I  was  for  a  time  patient   Then  It  began 
|  to  cry :  "Enough."  Soon  other  cries  were 
heard:  "Shut  up!"  "It's  enough  to  make 
one  crary !"  "Hurry  up  with  it  so  that 
we  can  hiss  It  I"  It  was  all  that  Mollnarl, 
the  conductor,  could  do  to  go  on  with 
the  performance,  and  at  the  end  there 
was  a  babel  of  dissatisfaction  and  pro- 
test 

Raoul  Pugmo,  playing  the  piano  In 
Rome,  called  forth  thts  Just  criticism. 
"He  played  Schumann's  concertd  and 
some  pieces  by  Chopin  too  fast,  as  though 
ho  wished  to  show  that  in  spite  of  his 
age  and  obesity  he  could  establish  a  rec- 
ord for  speed." 


Music  in  A  new  overture 

Germany  "I^bensfrende,"  by 

Oeorg  Schumann, 

I      and  Austria  p,0(juo*d    at  & 

^Philharmonic  concert.  BerUn.  gave  little 
pleasure,  although  It  is  skilfully  written 
|and  sounds  well;  for  there  Is  no  really 
Joyful  mood,  and  no  personal  mood  or 
^expression. 

A  new  string  quartet  by  Phlllpp  Schar- 
wenka,  op.  UT,  played  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Holland  Quartet  In  Berlin,  Is 
highly  praised,  for  quality  of  Invention, 
polyphonic  treatment  and  true  chamber 
music  character. 

,  They  told  Mark  Hambourg  In  Berlin 
that  he  has  the  technic  for  Important 
piano  pieces — the  technic  and  little  else. 
>.  A  William  Pitt  Chatham  has  been 
singing  In  Berlin.  He  certainly  should 
have  good  diction. 

The  Swedish  Music  Society  gave  a 
ooncert  In  Berlin  March  16.  Svante 
SJorberg*s  "Gustavo.  Vasa"  overture 
Was  deolared  worthless.  Adolf  Wlk- 
lund's  piano  concerto  In  E  minor  1s 
the  work  of  an  earnest  musician,  who, 
imperfectly  developed,  fans  Into 
phrase  mongering.  Hugo  Alven  has 
decided  talent.  His  symphony  in  D 
major  and  his  "Sage  bus  den 
Schaeren"  were  praised,  but  he,  too, 
lacks  a  sense  of  proportion.  He  has 
been  Influenced  to  his  advantage  by 
iSlbellus. 

At  Munich  they  think    that  Osstp 
i  Qabrllowltsch  has  made  progress  as 
an  orchestral  conductor,  but  he  does 
not  yet  show  the  fine  sense  of  detail 
and  the  personal  quality  that  char- 
acterize his  piano  playing.  Among 
'the    new    works    produced    In  Munich 
are  Jul.  Welssraann'B  Symphony  in  B 
Jmlnor,  Op.  13,  well  made  but  with  in- 
itio color,  and  Bwald  Straesser's  Sym- 
phony In  Q  major,  op.  22,    rich  In, 
Jcolor.  but  poorly  Invented.    The  two 
■works  were   lod  by  Karl  Menirtcke. 
(Eugen  Schmltz's  ballad  "Rttter  Olaf," 
[which  shows  somewhat  the  Influence 
(of  Pucolnl,<  Is  effective,  dramatically 
lan.l  lyrically. 

"Volkers    Tod"    for    solo  voices, 
■ill:,    i  chorus,  male  chorus  and  full 
I orchestra,  by  Gerhaxdt  Wagner,  was 
[produced   for   the  first   time  toward 
the  end  of  February  at  Porpat. 

Mahler's  first  symphony  is  seldom 


fperformed.      At  Frankfort  not  long 
fego  it  provoked  little  enthusiasm. 
I    Richard    Mandl's    "Dance    of  the 
1  Elves"  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra    has  been  performed  with 
'much  success  In  Vienna.    His  over- 
ture  to   a  Gascon   Chivalric  Drama 
was  played  here  by    the  Symphony 
orchestra   this   season.       The  Paris 
Journals  remember  that  Dellbes  was 
interested    In   Mandl   and   gave  him 
lessons    in    instrumentation.  When 
Mandl's  piano  quintet  tat  playel  lp 

Paris  March  9,  1895,  Mme.  Helen 
Hopekirk,  now  of  Boston,  was  the 
pianist  and  she  also  played  two  of 
her  own  piano  pieces,  "Serenade"  and 
"Paplllons." 

"The  appearance  of  Alexander  Blrn- 
baum  as  conductor  of  the  orchestral 
portion  of  Mme.  Yvette  Gullbert's 
program  (In  Vienna)  also  provided 
Vienna  musicians  with  the  unwonted 
sensation  of  being  compelled  against 
their  will  to  accept  and  applaud  in- 
terpretations of  French  composers 
whose  works  they  had  hitherto  known 
only  in  the  unimaginative  classical 
readings  to  which  their  favorite  con- 
ductors have  accustomed  them." 


THi  nSBXT-  S-mphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.~  23*. 
public  Tehcarsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Warner. 
Prelude  to  "Parsifal";  Rachmaninoff.  Sym- 
phonic Poem.  "The  Island  of  the  Dead, 
after  Boecklln'a  picture;  Chadivlck,  Suite 
Svmphonlque  In  E  flat  (first  time  in  Bos- 
ton); Gilbert,  Comedy  Overture  on  Negro 
Themes  (first  time  In  Boston).  Mr.  Cnad- 
wtck's  suite  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the 
National  Fed«raticm  of  Musical  Clubs  in 
1911. 

FRIDAY-^Symphony  Hall,  7:30  P  M.  Bach  a 
Passion  according  to  Matthew,  performed 
by  the  Cecilia  Society  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor. 
See  speolal  notice. 

SATURDAY— Svrophony  Hall.  8  P.  M. ,  22d 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as  on 
Thursday. 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
FOR  PENSION  FUND 


Second  of  the  Season  Given,  with 
Josef  Hofmann  as 
Soloist. 


Operas  Paul  Bastlde,  conductor 

New  and  at  the  Ha^ue-  haa  writ- 

ten   an   opera  "Medea," 
"»0.      based  on  Legmive's  tra- 
gedy, which  has  been  produced  with  suc- 
cess. 

"La  Lepreuse,"  an  opera  based  on  the 
extraordinary  play  of  Henry  Batallle, 
with  music  by  Sylvlo  Lazzarl,  will-  be 
produced  next  season  at  the  Opera 
Comlque,  with  Marguerite  Carre  In  the 
leading  part. 

"Dejanlnlre,"  an  opera  by  Salnt-Saens, 
produced  at  Monte  Carlo  March  14,  Is  by 
no  means  a  wholly  new  work.  The  play  I 
by  Gallet,  with  music  by  Saint-Saens,  I 
was  produced  in  the  open  air  theatre  at 
Beziers,  Aug.  28,  1S98.    The  play  was  i 
given  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  Nov.  11  of  i 
the  same  year.    The  music  then  con- 
sisted of  choruses  and  dances.    Saint-  j 
Saons  has  condensed  the  tragedy,  writ- 
ten additional  music;  in  other  words, 
turned  the  play  Into  an  opera. 

There  will  be  performances  of  Wag- 
ner's "Ring"  at  the  Paris  Opera  In  June. 
Mottl  will  conduct  the  cycle  June  10,  11,  I 
tit  15,  Nlklsch  the  cycle  June  24,  25,  27,  29, 
and  a  conductor  yet  to  be  named  the 
cycle  June  17,  18,  20,  22.  Van  Dyck  and 
Dalmores  will  be  among  the  tenors.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  only  for  a 
whole  cycle. 

Stratiss's  "Rosen  Kavaller"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Czech  National  theatre, 
Prague,  March  4,  and  the  Berlin  Court 
Opera  House  has  finally  determined 
to  perform  It  next  fall. 

Berlin  too,  knows  "Parsifal"  In  con- 
cert form. 

Leoncavallo's     "Mala,"     which  was 
hissed  at  Rome  when  It  was  produced 
there  Jan.   15,   1910,    was   produced  at 
Berlin  March  is.    Mr.  Spanuth  praised 
it— for  being  short.   "It  gives  npportunl. 
ty  to  the  singers  to  sing  high  notes  and 
this  delights  the  majority  of  hearers." 
He  added  that  an  audience  will  hear 
nothing   new,   nothing    perplexing  or, 
unsettling.  The   correspondent   of  the 
London  Times  writes  as  follows:  "The 
public  received  the  first  act  somewhat 
coolly,  but  the  second  act  was  warmly  I 
applauded,  and    at    the    close   Signor  j 
Leoncavallo,  who  was    present,    was ; 
called  several  times  before  the  curtain. 

"It  Is  agreed  on  all  sides  this  morn- 
Ing  that  If  the  opera  was  successful  It 
was  entirely  due  la  tho  composer.  The 
libretto,  by  Paul  do  Choudens,  Is  banal 
and  the  subject  Is  not  exciting. 

"Big.  Leoncavallo's  treatment  of  the 
theme  Is  not,  perhaps,  vory  moving,  and 
the  more  passionate  scenes  sounded  un. 
convincing  last  night,  but  the  descrip- 
tive music  during  the  shepherds'  fair 
iin  the  second  ac.t  made  a  very  agree- 
able Impression.  There  is  a  tendency 
here,  Judging  by  the  criticisms  pub- 
lished this  morning,  to  treat  the  opera 
as  a  new  departure— perhaps  not  a  very 
striking  departure— in  Signor  Leonca- 
vallo's work.  It  Is  sogested  that  Signor 
Leoncavallo  Is  turning  away  from  the 
harsh,  almost  brutal  effects  which  char- 
acterize modern  Italian  opera  to  the 
simple  love  of  melody  which  was  the 
great  charm  of  the  old  composers.  One 
writer  says: 

"  'Leoncavallo  used  to  be  a  dramatist 
first  and  musician  afterwards.  Now  it 
is  the  other  way  round.'  But  many  of 
the  melodies  in  "Mala'  are  based  quite 
frankly  on   Provencal  folk-song. 

"The  orchestra  lost  night,  under  Hen- 
Leo  Blech,  was  a  most  effective  con- 
tributor to  the  success  of  the  perfor- 
mance." 

It  is  said  that  th»  Frankfort  opera 
company  will  give  10'  performances  of 
Btrauss's  "Rosen  Kavaller"  In  Paris 
next  June.  The  company  will  receive 
a  guarantee  of  $36,000.  Two  perfor- 
mances will  be  conducted  by  Strauss 
and  Nlklsch  and  Rottenberg,  the 
conductor  of  the  Frankfort  opera  will 
conduct  the  other  two. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY-Bymphony  Hall,  R  P.  M.  Second 
concert  In  aid  of  the  pension  fund  of  the 
IWton  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor.  Josef  Hofmann,  pianist.  Ses 
special  notice. 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  gave 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  this  season  in  aid  of 
Its  pension  fund.  Josef  Hofmann,  who 
kindly  gave  his  services,  was  the  so- 
loist. The  program  was  as  follows: 

Beethoven,  overture  to  Goethe's 
"Egmont,"  concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4, 
for  pianoforte,  op.  58;  Wagner,  over- 
ture to  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
bacchanale  from  "Tannhaeuser." 
"Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  from  "Die 
i  Walkuere,"  "Waldroeben"  from  "Sieg- 
fried," overture  to  "Rienzi." 

As  Is  customary  on  such  occasions, 
the  size  and  enthusiasm  of  the  au- 
dience proved  that  there  was  a  public 
to  whom  this  object  made  a  strong 
appeal,  and  that  a  response  te  the  ap- 
peal was  neither  perfunctory  nor  de- 
void of  reward.  Mr.  Fiedler  has  be- 
fore now  offered  at  these  concerts 
programs  of  similar  structure.  At  the 
one  given  a  year  ago,  when  Mme. 
Sembrlch  was  the  soloist,  there  were 
also  five  excerpts  from  Wagner,  all 
different  from  those  of  last  night. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  has  already  several 
times  this  season  given  proof  of  the 
mature  excellence  of  his  playing,  both 
as  technician  and  Interpreter.  The 
concerto  he  choose  for  performance 
last  night,  though  it  was  written  at 
the  same  time  that  Beethoven's  mind 
was  much  occupied  with  "Fldelio,"  is 
richer  in  qualities  that  make  an  in- 
stantaneous appeal  than  many  con- 
certos which  seem  primarily  con- 
structed for  a  display  of  virtuosity. 
The  technically  exacting  allegro,  the 
deeply  emotional  andante,  the  fresh 
and  Jocund  rondo  were  all  played  In  a 
masterly  way  by  Mr.  Hoffmann.  He 
aroused  the  warmest  enthusiasm  and 
responded  most  generously  with  two 
charmingly  contrasted  encores. 


II 


OPERETTA  IN  THE  WEST. 


Boston  need  not  plume  itself  on 
the  censorship  as  exercised  for  the 
protection  of  the  susceptible  young 
and  the  sensitive  old  against  design- 
ing dramatists  and  unblushing  act- 
resses. Here  the  righteous  work  Is 
spasmodic  and  directed  invidiously. 
In  Portland,  Or.,  there  is  a  sterner 
sense  of  duty.  The  Sunday  Ore- 
gonian  of  that  city  blew  a  trumpet 
blast  on  April  2.  Citizens,  look  to 
your  wives,  sons  and  daughters  lest 
they  see  "The  Merry  Wdow"  and  be 
corrupted  by  it!  This  is  the  purport 
of  the  clarion  call.  For,  according 
to  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  which  has  been  seen  and 
enjoyed  by  thousands  of  highly  re- 
spectable citizens  with  their  families 
In  holiday  attire,  i«  "lascivious," 
"indecent,"  "abominable,"  "sordid," 
"lewd."  There  are  other  disparaging 
adjectives  in  the  editorial  article. 
Even  the  music  of  the  too  familiar 
waltz  is  "significant."  The  operetta, 
it  appears,  Is  performed  with  more 

|  delicacy  in  Paris.  "As  given  here 
its  proper  accompaniments  are  spit- 
toons, beer  mugs  and  saloon  oaths. 
•  *  *  An  adult  may  perhaps  wit- 
ness the  play  without  much  defile- 
ment, but  a  young  person  cannot." 
So  there  are  advantages  in  growing 
old  besides  those  mentioned  by  Cicero 

,  and  other  esteemed  writers. 

The  western  Portland  may  thus 
teach  Boston  a  lesson,  for  the  press 
should  not  only  encourage  offiolals 
in  censorship,  but  call  their  attention 
to  coming  shows  that  may  be  dan- 

|gerous  to  youth.  "The  Prince  of 
Pilsen,"  for  instance,  will  soon  be 

'  here.  The  title  is  a  suspicious  one. 
Are  our  young  men  to  be  thus  enticed 
Into  beer  saloons?    What  matters  it 


whether  the  beer  be  imported  from 
the  Bohemian  town  or  from  Hobo- 
ken? 

For  many  years  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  considered  the  most  moral  city 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  careful 
in  its  supervision  of  public  shows 
and  entertainments.  It  was  in  the 1 
fall  of  1856  that  Artemus  Ward  gave 
an  exhibition  of  his  beasts,  snakes 
and  wax  figures  in  Utica.  What  was 
his  surprise  when  a  big,  burly  fellow 
walked  up  to  the  cage,  dragged  out 
Judas  Iscariot  and  began  to  pound 
him!  And  when  the  showman  re- 
monstrated and  said:  "That  air's  a 
wax  figger — a  representashun  of  the 
false  *Postle,"  the  answer  was: 
"That's  all  very  well  fur  you  to  say; 
but  I  tell  you,  old  man,  that  Judas 

Iscariot  can't  show  hisself  in  Utiky 
with  impunerty  by  a  darn  sight." 
Nor  was  the  assailant  a  drunken 
brawler.  "The  young  man  belonged 
to  1  of  the  first  famerlles  in  Utiky." 

Ichabod!  The  glory  is  departed. 
Portland,  Oregon,  now  bears  away 
the  palm,  and  Boston  is  not  even  a 
|  close  second. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of 
the  Fenway  was  the  number  of  seats. 
Some  were  removed  not  long  ago 
when  there  was  grading  with  filling 
in.  The  seats  have  not  been  replaced, 
much  to  the  inconvenience  of  those  j 
who  like  to  watch  the  ducks  and 
swans  rather  than  throw  stones  at 
I  them.   And  also  the  loving  couples. 

Certain  American  composers  who 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  com- 
plaining that  the  American  is  syste- 
matically ignored  by  imported  or- 
chestral conductors  are  respectfully 
reminded  that  Mr.  Fiedler  this  week 
will  produce  at  a  Symphony  concert 
a  suite  by  Mr.  Chadwlck  of  Boston 
and  an  overture  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of 
Cambridge. 


Lawyer,  Mr3,    Alma  Webster 

~.  Powell,  who  displayed 

oinger,       her  coat  and  trouser 

Lecturer  costume  in  Copley  Hall 
and  lectured  on  the  advantages  of  the 
harem  skirt  and  the  lmmodestyof  men's 
trousers,  has  had  a  diversified  career. 
She  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  she  is  also  a  singer  of  no 
mean  accomplishments.  Her  voice  Is 
an  unusual  one;  with  such  high  notes 
that  she  can  sing  the  music  given  by 
Mozart  to  the  fantastical  Queen  of 
Night  with  true  contralto  tones  of  rare 
beauty.  It  Is  said  that  she  first  visited 
Boston  as  a  membf^of  Damrosch's  Op- 
era company  earx  in  1897,  and  then  took 
small  parts  un/  «r  a  stage  name.  She 
gave  a  concert  In  Steinert  Hall  with  Mr. 
Buonamlcl  of  this  city  on  Feb.  20,  1899, 
and  she  was,  indeed,  a  handsome  appa- 
rition, a  sumptuous,  radiant  woman.  In 
the  nineties  she  sang  in  opera  in  Eu- 
rope, and  later  at  Prague,  in  April,  1902, 
in  Plrani's  "Hexenleid."  Eugenic  de 
Piranl  was  a  pianist  as  well  as  com- 
poser and— to  quote  from  the  announce- 
ment—"on  their  world  tour  continued 
from  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  France 
and  England,"  they  stopped  at  Boston 
and  gave  a  ooncert  in  Chickerlng  Hall 
In  February,  1903.  Of  late  years  Mrs. 
Powell  has  been  much  Interested  In  club 
work,  and  her  life  as  a  clubwoman  has 
not  been  without  friction,  for  she  has 
positive  views  and  a  forcible  manner  of 
expression. 

Nor  will  all  dress  reformers  agree  with 
her  In  condemning  the  trousers,  creased 
or  uncreased,  of  the  male.  The  clarion 
voice  of  Dr.  Mary  Walker  was  heard 
last  month  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  welcoming 
the  harem  skirt  as  a  step  toward  every- 
day, ordinary  trousers.  Dr.  Walker  is 
no  idle  theorist;  she  has  worn  trousers 
for  years  and  giorled  in  them.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  rulers  of  certain  German 
states  forbade  their  male  subjects  to 
j  wear  trousers,  for  the  garment  was  sup- 
posed to  Indicate  revolutionary  opinions; 
and  in  Hesse-Cassel,  convicts  sweeping 
''the  road  were  compelled  to  don  trou- 
sers, that  the  dress  might  be  made  con- 
temptible. Today  trousers  are  conserva- 
tive and  orthodox.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  conservative  states- 
man or  merchant  not  wearing  them. 


The    unfortunate    ihmates    of  t 
Voshiwari  might  now  say  with  fc 
Paul:    "It  le  better  to  marry  than 
burn." 
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Barrie's  -'Twelve  Pound  Look" 
Performed  for  First  Time 
on  Boston  Stage. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HO  LUIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  In  Boston  or  "The  Twelve 
Pound  Look,"  a  drama  in  one  act,  by  J. 
M.  Barrle.  Preceded  by  Mr.  Barrie's 
"Altoa-Slt-by-the-Flre,"  in  three  acta. 
Production  by  Charles  Prohman.  Casts: 

THE)  TWELVE-POCND  LOOK. 
.D<r  Harry  «m»  Charles  Dalton 


tba  flays  or  Tuespis. 

This  comedy  Is  as  fantastical  as 
"Peter  Pan."  yet  It  Is  full  of  healthful 
satire.  The*  popular  drama,  the  atti- 
tude of  modern  children  toward  their 
parents  are  lushed  In  a  most  amusing 
manner.  The  second  act  Is  particular, 
ly  clever  In  Its  construction. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  that  the 
humor  is  at  times  long  drawn  out  and  given  by  Mile.  Mtna'  Minar  and  a  capa- 


PANTOMIME 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"The  Darling  of  Paris,"  pantomime, 


THE  NEXT  OPERA  SEASON. 


Mrs.  Sum  Sothern 
. .  .Ethel  Barrymoro 

abia-  •   James  Kearney 

AUliB-t>IT-BY-THE-FIRE. 

c„v   Charles  Dalton 

!   ,-,re"v  Ethel  Burrymore 

v  flrov""   LouUe  Drew 

mo  Grey  '  Thomas  Kelly 

ohen  Rollo    !  .  Frank  Goldsmith 

m>ra  Dunbar  Helen  Freeman 

inora   Anita  Rothe 

 May  Galyer 

nardson  .WW  Alice  Beresford 

Barrie  s  now  comedy  in  one  act 


Mr, 


the  satirical  expression  weakened  by 
repetition.  Yot  on  the  whole  the  com- 
edy is  an  amusing  extravaganza  with 
passages  of  true  pathos. 

Miss  Barrymoro  is  now  much  more 
than  a  pleasing  personality.  She  Is  a 
matured  and  accomplished  actress,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  the  wife  as 
played  otherwise.  Her  farewell  to  her 
youth  was  only  one  of  many  features 
of  a  varied,  engrossing,  brilliant  per- 
formance. 

Miss  Drew  has  made  progress  In  nor 
art.  She  pitched  the  part  of  Amy  in  the 
right  key.  Miss  Freeman  was  at  times 
indistinct  In  enunciation.  Mr.  Dalton 
was  a  sufficiently  bluff  husband;  M>. 
Goldsmith  was  a  capital  Stephen;  the 
part  of  the  slavey  was  well  taken.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  not  In  the  picture  as  Cosmo. 

The  two  comedies  were  keenly  enjoyed 
by  a  large  audience. 

Bostonlans  will  have  another  chance 


_  W-imlv  amusing  satire  which  might  to  see  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.'' 
a  grimiy  am       »  „,  vintor  "  wi'l  come  to  the  Hollis  with  Edith 

,are  for  Its  motto  the  saying  of  \  lctor 


I  Hugo:  "Success  Is  hideous."  Sims  has 
I  prospered  and  waxed  fat.  Vain  in  every 
I  way,  he  prides  himself  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  women. 

Yet  why  did  his  first  wife  leave  him 
when  to  use  his  own  words,  he  had 
swaddled  her  in  luxury?  He  consoled 
himself  quickly,  for  he  married  again, 
and  his  second  wite  was  a  famous 
beautv  when  she  stood  before  the  al- 
tar. About  to  be  knighted— for  he  has 
always  been  successful,  and  even  his 
two  children  are  boys— he  calls  in  a 
tvpewrlter  that  she  may  send  out  an 
account  of  his  career. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  typewriter  turns 
out  to  be  Kate,  his  divorced  wife.  Now 
he  will  learn  the  name  of  the  man  who 
ran  off  with  her. 

Kate  strikes  a  bargain  with  Sims,  If 
he  will  tell  her  how  he  behaved  when 
;  he  read  her  letter  of  farewell,  placed 
near  the  decanters,  where  he  would  be 
sure  to  find  it,  she  will  name  the  se- 
ducer. There  was  no  man  in  the  case, 
although  Sims  suspected  even  his  pals. 
She  ran  away  because  she  was  tired  of 
the  fat  dinners  and  the  fat  guests  and 
the  fat  talk  of  success.  She  could  not 
endure  the  vulgarity  of  her  husband. 

She  envied  the  lot  of  the  unsuccessful 
and  wished  to  live  among  them;  so,  after 
vainly  trying  to  change  Sims  for  the 
'better,  she  made  enough  money  by  type- 
writing for  a  friend  until  she  could  pay 
for  the  machine — £12 — then  she  left  "the 
lap  of  luxury"  forever  to  earn  her  own 
living,  to  be  contented,  happy. 

Sims  listens  to  her  impatiently  and 
incredulously.  Her  sarcastic  thrusts  do 
rot  pierce  his  hide.  The  man  is  colossal 
in  his  self-esteem.  He  has  sold  his  life 
to  be  successful;  he  is  rich  and  soon  to 
be  knighted,  so  that  he  will  be  still  more 
respected  in  the  servants'  hall,  espe- 
cially by  the  women;  but  Kate  and  her 
conduct  are  inexplicable. 

Kate  has  no  pity  for  him  but  she  is 
sorry  for  wife  No.  2  and  all  other  wives 
of  similarly  successful  men.  And  Lady 
Sims,  with  her  frightened,  hunted  look,  j 
trembling  before  her  bully  of  a  husband, 
pathetic  in  her  court  dress  and  with  her 
jewels,  not  knowing  who  Kate  is,  sees 
that  she  la  happy,  and,  as  her  lord  and 
master  roughly  tells  her  to  leave  the 
room,  asks  how  much  a  type-writing 
machine  costs.  Her  face  has  the  £12 
look. 

!  This  comedy  is  a  little  masterpiece.  It 
is  satirical,  not  cynical.  The  lines  are 
witty,  brilliant,  but  not  merely  as  a 
pjTotechnkal  display;  they  are  revela- 
tions of  character. 

(fever  has  Mr.  Barrie  been  more  subtle 
and  at  the  same  time  more' frank.  Never 
has  he  been  more  human.  There  is  no 
waste  of  words.  Every  line  tells.  And 
although  there  is  no  direct  preaching, 
Ihc  play  brings  home  a  great  lesson, 
and  it  might  well  be  pondered  by  the 
brothers  of  Sims,  for  Sims  has  many 
brothers  in  many  lands. 

Miss   Bam-more   acted   the   part  of 
Kate,  first  played  by  Miss  Lena  Ash- 
well  in  London  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  humor  and 
quiet  but  marked  authority.    Her  im- 
personation   was    admirable    in  every 
,  way.    The  wonder  was  that  a  woman 
i  like  that  had  e.er  married  Sims,  but, 
j  as  she  told  him,  she  did  not  know  him, 
I  she  only  learned  to  know  him  as  he 
j  became  more  and  more  successful. 

After  she  left  him  her  character  de- 
1  veloped  among  the  unsuccessful.  Mrs. 
I  Sothern  was  poor  Lady  Sims  to  the  life, 
I  brow-beaten,  timid,  sick  of  It  all.  Mr. 
I  Dalton  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  im- 
I  personation  of  Sims,  bully  and  cad. 
I  He  oozed  vulgarity,  and  there  was- 
j  something  epic  in  his  callousness,  his 
{towering  egoism. 

"Alice-Hit-by-the-Fire"  has  been 
]  Been  here  before.  There  are  some 
i  who  are  distressed  by  the  theme 
land  are  shocked  by  the  thought  of  a 
I  young  girl  with  views  of  life  formnd 
from  witnessing  plays  of  the  human 
triangle  order,  at  once  suspecting  her 
linother,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
Sears,  of  infidelity.  They  no  doubt 
rondemn    "Peter   Pan"    for   Us  "Im- 


Tallaferro  and  the  others  in  their  origi- 
nal characters. 


DONIZETTI'S  "LUCIA" 
GIVEN  IN  ENGLISH 


Miss  Helena  Pleasing  in  Lyric 
Passages  of  Performance 
at  Opera  House. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— A  born  Eng- 
lish Grand  Opera  Company.  Donizetti's 
"Lucia  Di  Lammermoor."  Mr.  Btotn** 


ble  company.  Is  the  chief  attraction  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  this  week.  We  have  bean 
treated  to  pantomime  by  clever  Frenoh 
artists  from  time  to  time  in  Boston. 
Some  of  the  work  has  been  of  high 
order:  but  It  has  been  left  mainly  to 
one  or  two  leading  performers.   In  the 
present  instance  a  scene  in  a  gay  Paris- 
ian resort  is  put  on  the  stage,  with  all 
the  accessories,  including  the  gorgeously 
dressed  young  women,  the  young  sowers 
of   wild    oats,    the   comic  characters, 
waiters   and    the   rest.     No    word  Is 
spoken ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing the  story.    Mile.  Mlnar  is  the 
Darling  of  Paris.    She  bursts  on  the 
stage  in  a  wonderful  creation,  of  which 
a  harem  skirt  is  the  predominant  feat- 
ure. On  Mile.  Mlnar  It  is  truly  a  thing 
of  beauty.    Probably  any  kind  of  cob 
tume  would  look  well  on  this  actress, 
for  she  is  one  of  those  young  persons, 
handsome  enough  and   full  of  grace, 
who  delight  the  60uls  of  the  great  men 
milliners.    Her  name  in    the    play  is 
Radia  Vasdor.  She  sees  Cornelio  Boris; 
he  sees  her;  they  love.    Pompeus  Cas- 
tros  also  sees  and  loves  Radia;  but  she 
loves  not  him.    Alone  with  her,  Pom- 
peus presses  his  suit.   She  rejects  him 
with   charming   but  scornful  gestures. 
He    becomes    violent.     Nimbly  Radia 
skips  around  the  furniture,  eluding  him 
until  Cornelio  comes  in.  Rage  of  Pom- 
peus.  A  cartel.    Later,  they  fight.  It  is 
like  the  duel  In  "Faust."    Cornelio  is 
the  better  swordsman;  but  a  friend  of 
Pompeus  plays  the  part  of  Mephlstophe 
les  and   catches  Cornello's 


^/"vT^t  «  les  and   catches   uorneno  s  arm   at  a 
tor  conducted.  Cast:  I*  »  f  0)tn  crjtieal  moment.    Cornelio  is  wounded. 

Edgar  of  Itavenswood  ... .  .Domenlco  Russo  The  villains  throw  him  on  a  lounge  and 

Henry  Asuton  Harry  Luckstoue, 

Sir  Arthur  Bucklaw  Arthur  Green 

Btdc-tue-Bent  Herbert  Watei-ous 

Luev  Ashton  Edith  Helena 

^"ice  Lila  Robeson 

The  low  prices  of  seats  being  consid- 
ered, the  production  last  evening  was 
very  creditable,  both  scenically  and  in 
the  achievements  of  principals  and  sup- 
port. 

Miss  Helena  was  an  interesting  Lucia, 
and  she  distinctly  characterized  the  past. 
Her  voice  was  most  pleasing  in  lyric 
passages,  for  although  she  sang  the 
florid  measures  with  ease  and  technical 
accuracy,  the  tone  at  times  became  reed- 
like and  there  was  a  tendency  to  faulty 
intonation. 

Mr.  Russo,  it  was  said,  took  the  part 
of  Edgar  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
His  voice  is  not  one  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  his  range  is  limited,  but  he  sang 
with  dramatic  fervor,  and  It  was  evi- 
dent that  his  oonception  of  the  role  had 
been  carefully  composed. 

Mr.  Luckstone's  resonant  and  sonorous 
voice  was  heard  to  excellent  advantage. 
He  gave  a  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
family  bully,  petulant  and  choleric,  who 
sacrificed  everyone  that  his  own  ambi- 
tions'might  be  realized. 

Mr.  Green  strove  to  impart  some  traces 
of  manliness  to  an  otherwise  sheepish 
and  Ignominious  character.  Mr.  Water- 
ous  was  an  impressive  Bide-the-Bent. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  which  dis- 
played much  enthusiasm.  The  sextet 
was  repeated. 

Carlo  Nicosia  will  conduct  "Thais" 
next  week  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
when  Massenet's  opera  will  be  heard  for 
the  first  time  anywhere  in  English. 


GLOBE  THEATRE 


"St.  Elmo"  Returns,  with  Several 
Local  Favorites  in  Cast. 


,.  Enter  Radia,  gaily  carrying  a  glass 
of  wine,  from  which  she  seems  to  have 
been  drinking.  She  sees  the  unconscious 
Cornelio.  Horror  and  excitement;  the 
merry  throng  rushes  in  and  carries  off 
Cornelio.  Enter  Pompeus,  boasting  of 
Ms  feat.  Radia  seizes  one  of  the  duel- 
ling swords  and  pierces  his  heart  as  he 
mounts  the  stairs.  He  grasps  her  in 
his  dying  agony,  and  over  and  over  they 
ro'l  down  a  flight  of  steps.  The  crowd 
again  comes  in,  and  it  begins  to  look 
awkward  for  Radia,  when  who  should 
appear  but  Cornelio,  not  as  dead  as 
supposed,  who  explains  all  in  expressive 
dumb  show. 

There  is  some  pretty  dancing  through 
the  piece,  and  it  is  a  good  show  alto- 
gether. 

Louis  A  Simon  and  company  appear 
In  Miss  Gardner's  farce,  "The  New 
Coachman."  It  is  a  laughable  sketch. 
There  have  been  more  original  plots; 
but  this  one  served  for  an  amusing  turn, 
and  the  piece  was  well  performed. 

Anna  and  Effie  Conley,  two  Boston 
"•iris  were  cordially  welcomed.  They 
are  a  clever  pair.  The  baseball  song,  in 
which  the  local  teams  receive  attention, 
made  a  great  hit,  and  three  repetitions 
were  insisted  on. 

Oscar  Loraine,  "Protean  violinist, 
showed  real  skill  with  his  instrument. 
He  might  have  dispensed  with  the  dis- 
guises, and  much  of  the  stage  business 
he  thought  fit  to  introduce,  for  his  play- 
ing can  stand  alone.  Some  would  prefer 
serious  work  from  such  a  performer, 
to  musical  vagaries  which  prove  a  cer- 
tain command  of  the  instrument,  but 
give  little  pleasure  to  the  hearer. 
Other  items  on  the  program  were: 
Dixon  and  Dixon,  comedians  and  In- 
strumentalists; Louise  Stlckney's  pony 
and  dog  circus;  George  W.  Barry  and 
Maude  Wolford  in  songs;  Lou  Anger  as 
•The  German  Soldier";  the  Kaufmann 
troupe,  cyclists;  daylight  motion  pict- 
ures. 

A;  >j\L\i  i  c\  t  i 

?—  Art*  makes  strange  bedfellows.l 
Alexandre  Duval  of  the  famous  res- 
taurants in  Paris,  the  Duval  famll-i 
larly  known  as  "Godefroy  de 
Bouillon"  or  "Gentilhomme  Con- 
somme," has  composed  the  musio  for 
an  operetta,  and  George  Clemenceau, 
doctor,  journalist,  statesman,  author, 
has  allowed  his  play,  "The  Veil  of 
Happiness,"  to  be  turned  into  a 
libretto  for  operatic  purposes. 

These  disputes  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  erecting  a  statue  to  this  or 
that  man  might  be  avoided  if  the 
sensible  economy  of  the  ancient 
Rhodians     were     followed.  They 


GLOBE  .THEATRE  —  "St.   Elmo,"  s 
drama  in  four  acts.  Cast: 

St   Elmo  Martin  L.  Alsor, 

Kev.  Mr.  Hammond  Will  H.  Nicholson 

Murray  Hammond  Richard  L.  Fisher 

Gordon  Leigh  George  Sylvester 

Mr.  Dent  Bruce  Delmat 

Mr.  Clinton  ,  George  Schillings! 

Aaron  Hunt  Ralph  Monroe 

Shadracn  Richard  Huffman 

Th9  sheriff  Frank  Harvey 

Mrs.  Murray  Leonora  Bradley 

Agnes  Powell  Mabel  Reed 

Mrs.  Wood  Lucy  B.  Winri 

Tabltha  Marie  Martin 

Edna  Earl  Beatrice  WortH 

"St.  Elmo,"  which  has  been  seen  id 
this  city  on  a  number  of  occasions,  re4 
turned  to  the  Globe  Theatre  last  evening 
and  was  warmly  greeted. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "Billy  thej 
Kid,"  a  melodrama  dealing  with  life  and 
adventure  on  the  western  plains.  Cast:; 

Stephen  Wright  .Robert  Brooke  j 

Mary,  his  wife  Ocile  Yoemaus  1 

^Vwar^eK::::::::::::^"DAckc§SS  gauged  the  heads  of  the  ow  statues 
£:"l°i^;^v:::.:::::::::::.ix;"uLeH^^  in  their  city  and  placed  new  ones, 

Coii.  Haniey  F.  Hoadley   ''whenever  they  thought  proper  to 

pS^?Gtoi^^V.\\\"I^v^MaxB!'»a^rtdsoa  honor  the  memory  of  any  person  by 
i^kMCktV.:V.::":.\^^^  an  image  to  be  erected  in 

Arizona  Jake  James  Spear    DUblic  "     Thus  a  Statue,  as  an  ordi- 

Jeunie  Nellie  Long    v  -Oar-W  cptnctftrv 

■p,  rv.>   -_.  -        -  -         •  1  nary    grave    in    a   Pans  cemetery, 

would  be  only  for  a  term  of  years. 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  generous  subscription  already  to) 
the  third  season  of  opera  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House,  and  even  a  greater 
general  Interest  than  was  shown  Id 
the  same  months  before  the  preced- 
ing season.  The  Directors  in  their' 
report  assured  the  public  that  it  wasi 
possible  to  give  grand  opera  in  a; 
grand  way  without  Incurring  a  de-j 
ficit;  in  fact  with  a  balance  in  favor] 
of  the  house,  provided  the  public 
would  subscribe  liberally. 

The  people  evidently  have  faith  in 
the  institution.  They  hava  appre- 
ciated the  character  of  the  perform- 
ances and  have  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  third  season  will  be 
even  more  brilliant  than  the  one  that 
has  just  ended.  Famous  singers  are 
already  engaged  and  contracts  are 
now  being  closed  with  others.  The 
repertory,  already  surprisingly  large 
for  so  young  an  opera  house,  is  to  be 
increased,  and  many  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  French  operas,  under  the 
competent  direction  of  Mr.  Caplet, 
will  be  sung  by  French  singers.  There 
is  no  question,  no  doubt  about  the 
manner  in  which  all  operas  will  be 
produced,  as  far  as  stage  settings  and 
management  are  concerned.  The  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  in  this  respect  al- 
ready has  a  world-wide  reputation, 
It  now  looks  as  though  the  people  of 
Boston  and  the  neighborhood  were 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  main- 
tain an  institution  that  is  an  honor 
to  the  city. 

HARVARD  DRAMATIC 
CLUB  IN  FOUR  PLAYS 

Large  Audience  at  Brattle  Hall, 
Cambridge,  Applauds  Col- 
lege Actors. 


The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  pre- 
sented as  its  sixth  production  four 
one-act  plays  in  Brattle  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, last  night.  The  plays  were 
"The  Scales  and  the  Sword,"  "The  I 
State  Line,"  "Manacles,"  "Men  AreJ 
Mortal." 

"The  Scales  and  the  Sword,"  a  so- 
cial drama,  by  Farnham  Bishop,  had 
for  its  setting  a  small  suburban  gro- 
cery. The  time  was  the  day  of  a 
great  fire.  The  country  was  flooded, 
with  fugitives,  hungry  and  desper- 
ate. The  proprietor  of  this  grocery 
store,  when  he  finds  there  is  no  bread 
to  be  had  except  in  his  shop,  de- 
clares his  price  to  be  a  dollar  a  loaf. 
He  believes  himself  safe  because  he 
believes  that  the  law  is  on  his  side. 
At  the  crucial  moment,  however,  the 
law  champions  the  people.  The  state 
is  declared  to  be  under  martial  law, 
and  his  bread  is  given  free  to  any 
who  need  it. 

Of  the  four  plays  this  was  the  most 
substantial,  the  most  complete,  the  mo«t 
unified  and  the  most  matured.  Its  fund- 
amental idea  was  essentially  Socialistic. 
Mr.  Bishop  was  handling  propaganda, 
but  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  also  writing  a  play.  The 
acting  of  W.  C.  Woodward,  A.  M.  Hay 
and  J.  K.  Hodges  was  natural  and 
energetic. 

"The  State  Line"  and  "Men  Are  Mor- 
tal" were  both  funny  and  well  written 
farces.  The  former  piece,  by  Charlton 
Andrews,  consisted  of  the  legal  compli- 
cations arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
scene  was  laid  in  the  State  Line  Hotel, 
in  a  room  half  of  which  was  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  other  half  in  New 
Jersey, 

"Men  Are  Mortal"  had  the  most  strik- 
ing lines  of  any  of  the  plays  and  the 
good  fortune  of  being  the  best  acted  as 
a  whole. 

In  "Manacles"  Hiram  Maderwell  has 
written  a  Socialistic  tract.  It  is  propa- 
ganda pure  and  simple.  The  situation 
is  impossible,  the  lines  are  crude,  there 
is  every  mark  of  youth  and  inartistic 
enthusiasm,  and  yet  there  is  a  rugged 
vitality  and  inspiring  sincerity  about 
this  little  melodrama  that  grips  its  au- 
dience and  says— "I  am  the  expression 
of  a  deeply  felt  and  universal  idea— I 
am  greater  than  art  and  stronger  than 
its  restrictions." 

N.  R.  Sturgis  is  either  an  actor  or  a 
Socialist.  His  splendid  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation of  Joe  Patterson  seemed  to 
proclaim  him  both. 

The  plays  were  remarkably  well  man- 
aged, and  the  audience  was  large  and 
enthusiastic,  , .   jft! 


THE  SPHINX. 


1 


The  smile  of  the  Egyptian  Sphinx 
As  long  been  characterized  as  in- 
crutablc.  Perhaps  it  Is  broader  now, 
is  the  Sphinx  hears  that  Its 
nystery  has  been  solved  by  Prof, 
telsner:  that  its  facr  is  the  counter- 
eit  presentment  of  Chepren.  Perhaps 
he  Sphinx,  as  it  smiles,  breaks  si- 
ence  and  says  softly  to  the  night: 
•Not  the  «mc,  not  the  same." 
tjlccording  to  Herodotus,  this  Chep- 
X  succeeded  his  brother  Cheops  to 
he  Kingdom.  The  two  were  not  popu- 
M  in  their  day  and  generation. 
•From  the  hatred  they  bear  them." 
irrotc  the  old  Chronicler^  "The  Egyp- 
ians  are  not  very  willing  to  mention 
iheir  names,  but  call  the  pyramids 
after  Philition.  a  shepherd,  who  at 
that  time  kept  his  cattle  In  those 
parts."  And  there  is  talk  again  of 
Myccrinus.  and  the  Sphynx  smiles  the 
more,  the  original  smile  that  will  not 
come  off;  for  when  Mycerinus  heard 
the  oracular  statement  that  he  had 
only  six  years  more  to  live,  he  turned 
■night  into  day.  and  drank  and  en- 
Joyed  himself  by  the  light  of  count- 1 
less  lamps,  never  ceasing,  roving 
about  the  groves  and  marshes,  so 
that  he  lived  for  twelve  years  and 
.Jnvleted  the  oracle  of  falsehood, 
fcatthew  Arnold  wrote  a  stately 
poem  about  him  1 
*And  is  the  mystery  of  the  Sphinx 
flbved  at  last?  We  hope  not  The 
Jjrorld  should  not  become  too  prosaic. 
She  Sphinx  has  often  been  apostro- 
Hbeed  as  a  woman.  Years  ago  Mr. 
Iwilkinson  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  Egvptian  Sphinxes  were  always 
BfcpreBentatu-  of  the  male  sex  Others 
&ve  argued  that  the  head  has  some- 
thing the  r.esrm  east,  and  Volney 
BEicluded  rashly  that  we  owe  our 
fets  s.  ien.ee.  and  even  speech  to  the 
Kc'k  race  that  In  his  day  was  In 
Hndage.  But  the  Egyptians  of  the 
[fultne  class  were  n<>t  negroes.  The 
BfcvrttnWlats  make  many  surprising 
Statements.-  The  wonder  is  that  the 
llphynx.    face  to   face  with  some  of 

them,  has  not  laughed  rlcht  out  loud 
Vet  ti"  Egyptologist  has  dared  to  be  I 

fumiluir  «  ith  it.  The  m>  stery  of  Itsj 
Isiibllin-  expression  h.is  been  troub- 
'llng.  overpowering.  It  baffled  Na- 
Ipoleon.  who  for  on<  e  felt  himself  In 
Khe  presence  of  one .  that  had  seen 
Itht  futility  of  countless  ambitions,  to 
(whom   restless  rnd   contending  men 

[were  no  more  than  the  grains  of  sand 

which    the   wind    swept    hither  and 

jlhtthcr  .  arelcssly  about  him 

I  PRACTICAL  "UPLIFTING." 


■  It  seems  that  Mr.  Bede  Bentley  ofj 
Harrow  sold  an  automobile  for  £350 
to  Menelik  of  Abyssinia,  who  boasts, 
that  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Kingj 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Her 
name  was  Balkis,  though  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  and  she 
(went  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great 
I  train  of  camels.    She  rode  one,  ac- 


cording to  the  best  authorities,  ai 
though  if  Flaubert  is  to  be  believed 
6he  dismounted  from  a  white  ele 
phant  when  she  indulged  herself  ir 
the  caprice  of  talking  with  St.  An- 
thony in  the  desert,  and  she  then 
boasted  of  her  wild  asses,  which  came 
to   her   from   her   maternal  grand- 
father,   the    Emperor    Saharil.  And 
now  the  degenerate  descendant  pre- 
fers   an    automobile.    No    doubt  he 
wears  a  plug  hat  on  Sunday  and  is 
fussy    about    the    creasing    of  his 
trousers. 

SYMPHONY  IN 
GILBERT  PIECE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The   22d   public   rehearsal    of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fied- 
ler conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
'afternoon    in    Symphony   HalL  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Prelude  sto  ••Parsifal"  i;™?/*" 

"Thp    Island   of   the    Dead."  symphonic 

™.m  afTr  Boeeklln'.  picture ..R»cbm.»in«ff 
Suite  Symphonlqne  in  E  flat jmajor. .  Ch?.' * '*  * 

Comedy  Overture  on  Negro  Themes  unoert 

Mr.  Chadwlck's  suite  and  Mr.  Gilbert  s 


In  the  matter  of  "uplifting"  the 
drama  and  dramatic  conditions  in 
Boston,  whether  by  jack-screws,  some 
other  mechanical  appliance,  or  what 
is  known  as  a  wave  of  popular  feel- 
ing, The  Herald  has  maintained  that] 
(ttie  audience} more  than  the  managers 
are  In  need  of  education.  The  Bishop 
jot  Birmingham  (Eng.)  recently  wrote 
a  letter,  clear  in  vision  and  of  sound 
Emm.  a  passage  may  well  be  quoted: 
p'l  have  no  doubt  that  the  drama. 
Hike  the  press,  depends  on  the  public, 
|«nd  tends  simply  to  give  the  public 
'what  it  wants.  It  must  do  this  to 
pay  its  way.  We  have,  therefore,  got 
to  make  It  understood  that  there 
really  is  a  public  demanding  drama 
of  a  better  kind;  and  if  we  can  con- 
vince them  of  such  a  demand,  I 
Ishould  hope  that  the  actors  and  man- 
lagers  would  be  glad  enough  to  sup- 
ply it." 

t  The  only  practical  way  for  a  com- 
Imunity  to  show  Interest  in  "drama 
of  a  better  kind"  Is  to  support  It  by 
buying  tickets  when  it  Is  produced. 
Tnfortunately  some  of  the  best 
(dramas  well  acted  here  within  the 
lost  three  years  have  been  played  to 
houses  half  full  or  nearly  empty.  It 
would  be  easy  to  name  these  plays. 
The  Now  Theatre  Company  last  sea- 
son was  shabbily  treated,  whether 
the  comedy  were  by  Hester  or  Shake- 
speare. What  wonder  If  local  man- 
agers are  discouraged  and  ready  to 
give  the  public  "what,  it  wants"? 


overture  were  played  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time.   Mr.  Chadwlck  conducted  his 
suite.    The  two  pieces  were  performed  | 
from  manuscript. 

Henry  F.  Gilbert,  born  at  Somervllle 
In  1S68,  now  lives  in  Cambridge.  He 
studied  the  violin  with  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
and  composition  with  Edward  MacDow- 
ell  He  has  been  known  In  Boston  elder- 
ly by  his  songs  and  piano  pieces,  al- 
though incidental  music  to  plays  of  the 
Irish  Theatre  has  been  performed  here. 

Mr  Gilbert  has  indisputable  talent  and 
marked  individuality.    As  will  be  seen 
by  looking  at  a  list  of  his  compos  Hons, 
he  Is  Interested  In  folk-songs  and  In  the 
Irish    renaissance.    The    overture  on 
regro  themes  was  performed  for  tno 
first  time  at  a  concert  In  Central  Park, 
New  York  city,  last  August,  and  soon 
afterward  played  at  the  PKUbur*. Ex- 
position.   It  was  originally  Intended  as 
a"  prelude  to  an  opera  based    on  the 
Uncle  Remus  stories.    The  libretto  of 
this  opera  Is  by  Charles  Johnso/1.  for- 
merly   of    the    Bengal    Civil  Service, 
known  to  students  of  Indian  mature 
by  his  "From  the  Upanlshads    and  his 
translation  of  the  "Bhagavad  Glta   *  itn 
commentary  and  Introduction. 

The  thematic  material  of  the  overture 
consists  of  phrases  from  tunes  pub- 
lished in  Edward's  "Bahama  Songs  and 
Stories";  a  nobly  romantic  tune,  ise 
Gwine  to  Alabammy.  Oh  "  sung  b> 
roustabouts  on  Mississippi  steamboats 
In  the  old  days;  and  a  negro  'Spiritual 
called  "Old  Ship  of  Zlon '• 

The  first  section  of  this  overture  is 
Irresistible  by  reason  of  Its  frank ^live- 
liness. Its  appealing  rhythm,  Its  r  °tous 
I  good  humor.    The  theme  is  well  de- 
|velo*>ed  until  the  entrance  of  the  broad 
'and    characteristic    roustabout  song. 
Then  comes  an  admirably  written  and 
engrossing  fugue  built  on  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  negro  "Spiritual.     The  1 
peroration  Is  impressive,  with  a  sk  - 
ful  use  of  phrases  from  the  Spirit- 
ual "    The  first  theme  Is  brought  in 
again  and  there  Is  an  Ingeniously  ex- 
citing  coda.  a.  1 

The  overture  stirred  the  bleod  of  the 
iaudience.  All  rejoiced  in  hearing  a  new 
voice,  a  voice  with  something  to  say 
land  an  original  way  of  saying  it.  The 
fugue  did  not  dampen  the  interest  of 
the  hearers,  for  the  old  form  was  used 
with  dramatic  spirit.    No  wonder  'hat 
the  audience,  surprised  and  delighted, 
'was  for  once  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the 
hall    It  remained,  applauding,  until  the 
composer,   found  somewhere,  appeared 
and   modestly  bowed  in   answer.  Mr 
;  Fiedler  conducted  in  full  sympathy.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  other  compositions 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  will  be  heard  here  at 
these   concerts.    The   overture   Is  dis- 
tinctively,   but   not    bumptiously,  not 
nnologetlcally,  American. 

Mr  Chadwicks  Suite  took  the  prize 
recently  offered  by  the  National  Fed- 
ration  of  Musical  Clubs  for  the  best 
orchestral  work  by  an  American  com- 
poser The  Suite  was  played  by  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra  in  Philadelphia 
I a  concert  in  honor  of  the  federation 
'March  29  of  this  year.  But  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  M4  not  write  his  suite  for  this 
competition.  He  sketched  it  in  Sw.tz- 
erUnd  and  Italy  in  190B--06  and  corn- 
Dieted  it  in  Boston  two  years  ago. 
P  The  suite  is  In  four  movements,  and 
tt.c  work  ml*ht  well  be  died  a  sym- 


phony. The  first  movement  Is  in  son- 
ata form.  It  is  thematlcally  Interest- 
ing; It  is  carefully  and  ably  worked 
with  fine  harmonic  and  orchestral  ef- 
fects. It  has  the  most  distinction  of 
the  four  movements.  The  second,  a 
Romanze,  a  song  In  three  verses,  has 
a  melodic  expression  that  no  doubt 
will  make  an  immediate  and  popular 
appeal,  as  it  did  yesterday;  but  the 
theme  is  Inherently  commonplace;  nor 
does  the  Gaelic  flavor  save  it;  the  em- 
bellishments .are  of  a  bygone  time, 
and  the  movement  is  too  long  drawn 
out.  The  third  movement  is  entitled 
Intermezzo  and  Humoreske.  The  In- 
termezzo has  a  certain  grace  and  is 
more  interesting  than  the  Humoreske, 
(which  seems  to  include  a  parody  of 
ultra-modern  French  music.  The 
humor  is  rather  heavy,  and  this  may 
I  be  said  of  nearly  all  compositions  en- 
titled "Humoresque."  The  Finale 
'stands  next  in  structure  and  expres- 
sion to  the  first  movement.  Mr. 
ChaJwlck  was  heartily  applauded  and 
recalled. 

|  The  pieces  by  Americans  were  In 
strong  and  strange  contrast  with  the 
I  two  that  preceded.  The  Prelude  to 
"Parsifal"  Is  more  effective  in  the  opera 
house  than  in  the  concert  hall,  and  its 
full  contents  are  better  appreciated  in 
the  Bayreuth  theatre  than  elsewhere. 
Rachmaninoff's  symphonic  poem  made 
a  profound  impression  when  it  was  con- 
ducted here  for  the  first  time  by  the 
composer.  Mr.  Fiedler  no  doubt  appre- 
ciates the  work,  but  he  Is  not  wholly 
successful  in  the  expression  of  the  domi- 
nating spirit  of  remoteness  and  sadness. 
The  sea  that  surrounds  the  island  of 
the  dead  was  too  quickly  stirred. 

There  was  not  the  monotonous  and  1 
awful  quiet  that  Boecklln  portrayed  I 
in  his  famous  picture.  Yet  Mr.  Fiad-  | 
ler's  reading  was  Interesting  in  other  | 
ways,  and  if  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  had  not 
visited  us  it  might  well  be  called  elo- 
quent. The  "Dies  Irae"  was  brought 
gut  with  dramatic  force  and  the  climax 
of  lamentation  was  overpowering.  The 
composition  is  a  singular  one.  Jt 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  what 
Rachmaninoff  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  stormier  sections.  As  a 
whole,  the  concert  gave  much  pleasure 
to  an  audience  smaller  than  usual,  but 
not  less  enthusiastic. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Curry.  Sym- 
phonic poem  "Atala,"  after  Chateau- 
briand (first  performance);  Beethoven, 
aria,  "Ah,  Perfidlo'.";  Debussy,  "Iberia" 
(first  time  in  Boston);  Weber,  Agata's 
grand  air  from  "Der  Freischuetz" ;  Men- 
delssohn, overture,  "Sea  Calm  and 
Prosperous  Voyage."  Mrs.  Corlnne 
Rider-Kelsey,  soprano,  will  be  the  so- 
loist. 
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they  come  from  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  and  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised.   Is  it  any  wonder  that  while 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  not  al- 
lowed to  eat  onions,  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  them?    And  if  the  Mal- 
agasy considered  them   unclean,  it 
was  only  because  they  were  forbid- 
den by  their  idols,  who  wished  to 
keep  them  for  their  own  enjoyment. 
Moollah    Nujieb    advised  Burnes, 
about  to  travel  into  Bokhara,  to  eat 
onions  in  all  the  countries  he  visited, 
that  he  might  thus  the  Booner  be  ac- 
climated; and  the  seekers  for  sul- 
phur on  the  top  of  Mt.  Demarvend 
in  Persia  fortify  themselves  for  the 
undertaking  by  eating  much  of  gar-  | 
lie  and  onions.    As  yet  there  is  no  ' 
authoritative,  final   work  on  "The 
Onion:    Historically,  Dietetically  and. 
Medically  Considered."  When  it  ap-  J 
pears  it  should  contain  the  refer- 
ence  of  George  Meredith  to  husband; 
and   wife  defying  the   world  with  | 
mutual  onion,  and  it  might  bear  this  j 
motto  from  old  Pliny:  "They  will] 
make  them  well  colored  who  use  to 
feed  upon  them;  and  more  than  so, 
they  say  that  if  one  in  health  every 
day  eat  of  them  fasting,  he  shall  be 
sure  to  continue  healthful,  strong  and 
lusty." 

"Youth  is  the  time  for  virtuosity," 
said  the  Abbe  Eiszt  in  a  fine  burst. 
Yet  here  is  Sir  Charles  Santley,  now 
in  his  77th  year,  about  to  appear  at 
a  matinee,  for  his  benefit  and  patron- 
ized by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Eng-; 
land    as  Tom  Tug  in  "The  Water- 
man" a  part  he  originally  took  in 
1859     In  Vienna  Mr.  Baumeister  atj 
the  age  of  82  acted  recently  the  part  j 
of  Falstaff  in  "Henry  IV"  with  sur- 
prising   spirit.    And    in   the  United 
States  hardly  a  week  passes  without 
a  man  or  woman  over  eighty  enter- 
ing gaily  into  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony. 


A  SANITARY  BULB. 

i 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Kraft,  the  Social-  ( 
1st  Health  Commissioner  in  Milwaukee,  < 
believes  he  has  discovered  that  eat-  I 
ing  onions  and  olive  oil  Is  preventive 
of  scarlet  fever  and'  diphtheria.    His  ; 
predecessors  have  not  been  In  accord  i 
concerning  the  dietetic  properties  of 
this  esculent  bulb.    Galen  classed  the 
onion  with  leeks,  garlic,  radishes  and 
'carrots,  as  containing  bad  juices,  and 
put  It  m  the  list  of  calefacients.  Bui 
its  medicinal   properties  have  long 
been  gratefully  acknowledged.  Dls- 
corldes  and  Seraplon  recommended 
the  onion  in  applications  for  bald- 
ness, and  the  former  found  It  effica- 
cious as  a  cataplasm  with  salt,  rue 
and  honey  against  the  bite  of  a  ma.l 
dog.     It  also   breaks   hard  tumors. 
Celsus  gave  It  to  patients  to  chew 
when  they  had  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 
The  Arabian  leeches  had  much  to  say 
in  its  praise  as  a  rubefacient  and 
alexipharmical  medicine.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  prudent  should  al- 
ways have  an  onion  in  the  pocket. 
The  bald  headed.should  rub  their  pate 
with  one  during  the  waits  in  the 
theatre.    It  would  be  much  better 
than  going  out  for  fresh  air  to  the 
annoyance  of  all  that  are  not  in  end 
seafs. 

The  onion  appears  also  to  advant- 
age in  folk-medicine.    The  juice  Is  a 
sure    cure    for    deafness.  Onions 
thrashed  with  holly  mitigate  the  dis- 
comfort of  chilblains,   and  one  of 
them   placed   under  the   pillow  at 
night    with    an    invocation    to  St. 
Thcmas  assuages  love  melancholy. 
If  you  dream  of  onions  it  presages 
sickness    or    unpleasant  household 
scenes.*   What  says  the  poet? 
To  dream  of  eating  onions  means 
Much  strife  in  thy  domestic  scenes, 
Secrets  found  out  or  else  betrayed 
And  many  falsehoods  made  and  said. 

Nor  should  weather  lore  be  for- 
gotten: 

Onion's  skin  very  thin. 
Mild  winter's  coming  in; 
Onion's  skin  thick  and  tough. 
Coming  winter  cold  and  rough. 


These  are 


homely   rhymes,  but" 


BACH'S  PASSION 
MUSIC  GIVEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Bach's  Passion  Music  according  to 
Matthew  (not  St.  Matthew,  as  stated 
by  the  program)  was  performed  last 
night  in  Symphony  Hall  by  the  Ce- 
cilia Society  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fiedler.  The  solo  singers  were  Mmes. 
Marie  Zimmerman,  Alice  Bates  Rice, 
Janet  Spencer  and  Messrs.  Hamlin, 
Blspham  and  Cartwrlght.  J.  P.  Mar- 
shall was  the  organist-  and  Malcolm  i 
Lang  the  pianist.  A.  chorus  of  boys 
from  Emmanuel  Church  selected  and 
trained  by  Weston  S. '  Gale  assisted. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience  and 
many  stood. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
whole  work  was  not  performed.  A 
performance  of  the  whole  would  ne- 
cessitate, as  In  the  past,  two  concerts 
with  a  long  intermission.  When  se- 
lections are  made  there  are  some  who 
imlss  this  aria  or  that  choral.  Some 
are  always  disappointed,  as  others  are 
when  they  run  through  an  anthology. 

A  performance    of  Bach's  Passion 
Music  on  Good  Friday  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  religious  service.    It  Is  beard  rev- 
erently and  criticism  seems  out    of  I 
place.    To  some  Bach  Is  a  fetish,  and 
i  this  music,    performed  on    any  day. 
j  without  special    stress  laid    on  the 
sacred    character    of    the    text,  and 
!  judged  only  as  music,  is  a  colossal 
masterpiece,  a  work  of  plenary  inspir- 
ation.   To  others  the  chorals  are  beau- 
tiful and  the  final  chorus  wonderful, 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  recita- 
tives are  angular  and  dull,  and  many 
of    the    arias    are    mere  formalism 
wholly  devoid  of  religious  sentiment. 
And  to  them  certain  figures  In  the  well 
tempered  Clavichord,  as  those  In  E 
major  and  in  E  flat  major,  have  a  far 
more  'devotional  spirit. 

While  some  believe  the  Passion  Muslo 
to  be  the  true  expression  of  the  text, 
others  regard  it  as  Gothic  and  find  more 
religious  expression  and  a  deeper  and 
subllmer  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  music 
written  for  the  church  by  Italians  and 
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side  of  •  church  or  cathedral:  that  It 
loses  In  character  when  It  U  performed 
In  a  concert  hall,  brilliantly  lighted  and 
without  religious  atmosphere.  The  per- 
formances In  the  church  of  the  Morav- 
ians In  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  necessitated  a 
pilgrimage.  The  vH'.nge  was  quiet  and 
remote.  The  chorus  was  so  thoroughly 
drilled  that  It  sang  without  notes.  The 
congregation  joined  In  the  chorals.  The 
performance  was  Indeed  a  religious  ser- 
vice and  the  chorus  was  as  It  were  con- 
secrated for  Its  work — to  say  task  would 
be  to  imply  that  the  singers  were  con- 
scious of  laborious  endeavor.  Heard 
with  these  surroundings,  Bach's  music 
must  have  made  a  far  different  Im- 
pression on  the  visiting  strangers  than 
when  they  heard  It  performed  as  any 
oratorio  or  cantata  in  a  concert  hall, 
and  In  what  might  be  called  concert 
form. 

It  Is  enough  to  say  of  the  performance 
last  night  that  It  was  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  attention  by  the  great  audi- 
ence. Applause  was  manifestly  out  of 
place  after  any  chorus,  choral,  air  or 
recitative,  however  greatly  the  hearers 
may  have  been  disposed  to  show  appre- 
ciation of  the  singers;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part  there  was  applause,  not 
boisterous,  but  hearty  and  slnoore.  The 
solo  singers  had  been  carefully  chosen, ; 
and  they  are  widely  known  as  students 
and  exponents  of  Bach's  style.  Their 
task  was  an  arduous  one,  and  much  of 
the  music  allotted  to  them  was  ungrate- 
ful. 

There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  preparation  of  the  Passion 
music,  and  some  of  the  problems  are 
a  till  unsolved.  The  experiment  was  re- 
cently made  in  England  of  substituting 
a  spinet  for  the  piano  In  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Evangelist's  recitatives; 
but  it  Is  said  that  the  tone  of  the  spinet 
did  not  carry.  There  is  still  a  dispute 
over  the  English  text,  whether  that  by 
Miss  Johnston  Is  not  after  all  the  best. 
At  the  Leeds  festival,  last  fall,  Sir 
Charles  Stanford  went  back  to  her 
translation  and  was  therefore  praised. 
Then  there  are  questions  of  Instruments, 
of  the  dynamlo  force  appropriate  to  this 
chorus,  or  that  choral,  and  others  that 
are  still  perplexing.  It  is  not  likely  that 
a  modern  audience  would  be  satisfied 
were  it  to  hear  the  music  as  it  was 
performed  in  St.  Thomas's  Church. 
Lelpsic,  on  Good  Friday,  1729. 

A  NOTE  ON  SLANG. 


There  was  discussion  recently  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning the  exact  meaning  of  a  slang 
term.  A  New  York  reporter,  wishing 
to  know  what  "custodians  of  lan- 
guage" thought  about  slang  apropos 
of  this  incident,  talked  with  Prof. 
Brander'  Matthews  and  Prof.  Odell  of 
Columbia  University.  Prof.  Matthews 
said  in  a  breezy  way:  "I'm  all  for 
slang  and  believe  in  it  heartily."  His 
colleague  took  a  sombre  view.  He 
regards  slang  as  a  menace  to  the  lan- 
guage; It  retards  the  expression  of 
ideas;  It  originates  among  the  people 

who  have  not  the  words  to  express 
abstract  ideas. 

The  slang  that  is  worth  while  makes 
its  way  Into  the  language.  The  slang; 
that  is  foolish,  pointless,  quickly  dls-j 
appears.  Words  that  are  now  r.s-1 
spected  by  the  mealy-mouthed  were, 
a  century  ago  considered  vulgar.) 
"slang  terms."  Slang  has  appealed  toj 
many  masters  in  literature  from  the 
time  of  Apuleius.  "He  would  twist1, 
the  vulgar  words  of  every  day  Into, 
quaint,  unheard-of  meanings,  nor  did1 
he  ever  deny  shelter  to  those  loafers 
and  footpads  of  speech  which  inspre 
the  grammarian >Mth  horror."  Shake-j 
speare  revelled  In  slang;  Victor  Hugo* 
treated  it  as  seriously  as  he  did  thei 
Battle  of  Waterloo  and  with  greater 
accuracy.  The  importance  of  slang' 
is  best  recognized  by  examining  its 
bibliography.  The  bibliography  of; 
slang  In  France  alone,  from  the  loth 
to  the  20th  century,  compiled  by  M. 
R.  Tve-Plessls,  describes  over  350 
works  devoted  to  this  picturesque 
[branch  of  language.  Slang  diction- 
aries themselves  quickly  grow  old, 
for  each  week,  each  day  sees  some- 
where the  birth  of  a  new  and  often 
!  felicitous  term  or  graphic  simile. 

The  coiner  of  the  best  slang  is  a 
!  symbolist,  and  there  are  poetic  Mal- 
lermes  in  this  field,  as  there  are  pedes- 
trian Ohnets  and  Roes.  The  synonyms 
In  slang  contribute  delicate  nuance? 

speech  that  would  otherwise  be 
ilrab.    A  m»;ri  who  has  bats  in 


a  slat  loose.  To  say  that  either  ono 
of  them  were  dangerous  abroad  and 
should  be  confined  in  a  bedlam  woull 
be  going  too  far.  Parents  Instead  of 
punishing  their  children  for  using 
slang  should  be  discriminative  and 
teaoh  them  the  art  of  differentiation 
and  of  rejection.  A  mere  catch  word 
is  usually  silly  and  boresome,  not  to 
be  endured.  Judiciously  trained, 
these  children  will  have  a  large  and 
entertaining  vocabulary;  In  time  per- 
haps enrich  It  with  slang  of  their 
own  coinage;  and  always  be  a  Joyous 
surprise  to  grown  persons  sadly  in 
need  of  enllvenment. 


A  New  Book  on  Music. 

THE     EDUCATION     OF     A  MUSIC 

LOVER,"  by  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons. 

This  Is  a  book  that  can  be  warmly 
recommended    to    musicians,  concert- 
goers  and  all   that  are   Interested  in 
music  in  every  way.   Mr.  Dickinson,  who 
Is  professor  of  the  history  and  criticism 
of   music   at   Oberlln   College,  studied 
music  in  Boston  and  In  European  cities. 
He  has  led  the  life  of  a  professional 
musician  as  pianist  and  organist.  Of 
late  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  { 
study  of  nesttvetlcs  and  history,  and  writ- ' 
ten  two  or  three  books  which  show  his 
own  learning  and  the  faculty  of  impart- 
ing his  knowledge.    The  present  volume: 
Is  for  those  who  study  or  teach  the  art 
of  listening,  and  the  motto  is  a  sen-  ] 
tence  of  Yeats,  the  Irish  poet  and  dram-] 
atlst:   "The  lost  art,   that  is  perhaps 
nearest  of  all  arts  to  eternity,  the  subtle 
art  of  listening." 

Prof.  Dickinson  discusses  the  new 
musical    education    and    the  music- 
lover's  need  of  education;  the  problem 
of  form  and  the  beauty  of  melody,  1 
rhythm,    harmony,    the    art    of  the 
singer  and  the  pianist;  the  problem  \ 
of  expression:  and  there  are  chapters 
on  musical  history  and  biography  and 
the  music  lover  and  the  higher  law. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  notl 
tempt  the  reviewer  to  quotation,  for 
Prof.    Dickinson    thinks    clearly  and 
sanely,  is  eminently  fair-minded  and 


catholic  in  taste,  and  writes  with 
clarity  of  expression  and  uncommon 
charm  of  style.  Speaking  of  the  new 
musical  education,  he  finds  the  true 
measure  of  the  nation's  advancement 
toward  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
a  musical  people  to  consist,  "not  in 
the  number  of  operas  given  in  New 
York  In  a  season,  not  in  Paderewski's 
Income  from  a  single  concert  tour, 
nor  even  In  the  amount  of  respectable 
compositions  produced  by  native  mu- 
sicians, but  rather  in  the  extent  to 
which  good  music  is  becoming  a  ne- 
cessity In  the  life  of  the  community," 
Yet  It  Is  easy  to  overlook  signs  of 
promise  "in  view  of  the  vast  abund- 
ance of  musical  vulgarity,  encouraged 
and  delighted  in  by  multitudes  both 
high  and  low." 

Discussing  melody  and  rhythm,  Prof. 
Dickinson  states  that  while  Wagner  is 
now  recognized  as  a  great  melodist, 
many  ardent  Wagnerians  deny  the  melo- 
dic gift  to  Strauss  and  Debussy.  "They 
may  be  correct  in  this,  but  In  view  of 
past  Instances  a  cautious  man  would 
hesitate  In  puttilng  himself  on  record 
with  such  an  affirmation."  The  explane-. 
tion  of  many  anomalies  In  opinion  Is  to 
be  found  in  habit. 

Although  written  by  a  professor,  this 
book  Is  wilthout  any  show  of  pedantry. 
There  are  few  technical  terms;  there  are 
no  dry  and  conventional  dissections  and 
analyses.  "The  Education  of  a  Music 
Lover"  Is  as  entertaining  as  it  Is  stlm 
ulatlng.  At  last  there  Is  a  book  on  edu- 
cation by  music  that  Is  neither  polemical 
nor  dull. 


Mi 


Judge  Rugg  in  his  dignified  and 
able  address  to  students  of  Boston 
University  neglected  to  name  the 
nine  points  of  the  law  which  should 
be  known  to  all  entering  into  litiga- 
tion: 1.  A  good  deal  of  money.  2.  A 
good  deal  of  patience.  3.  A  good 
cause.  4.  A  good  lawyer.  5.  A  good 
counsel.  6.  Good  witnesses.  7.  A 
good  Jury.  8.  A  good  Judge.  9.  Good 
luck. 

DENMAN  THOMPSON. 

Greater  actors  than  Denman 
Thompson  will  be  less  pleasantly  re- 
membered. He  was  a  man  of  one 
play  and  of  one  part.  The  play  ap- 
pealed to  thousands  by  a  curious 
mixture  of  photographic  realism,  sen- 
timent that  was  often  sentimentalism, 
conventional  devices.  Built  on  a 
vaudeville  sketch,  It  had  many  faults, 
but  characters  In  it  were  human  be- 
ings, types  that  were  known  to  all 
who  had  lived  In  villages.  Seeing 
this  drama,  the  city  man  was  again  a 
country    lad.      Thompson's  Joshua 


Whltromli   was  HtPrhrhl  arid  I. 

There  was  substance  to  the  imperso- 
nation, which  was  not  simply  a  por- 
traiture of  a  character  known  in  flesh 
and  blood  to  the  impersonator,  but  a| 
composition  carefully  and  shrewdly 
studied  by  an  actor,  and  not  merely 
an  Imitator.  In  the  seventies  the 
vaudeville  sketch  "Joshua  Whltcomb" 
was  slight  and  not  free  from  coarse- 
ness. That  Thompson  developed  it 
and  ennobled  the  farmer  of  the  sketch 
was  sufficient  proof  of  histrionic  abil- 
ity. The  characterization  was  finally 
distinct,  true  to  nature,  indisputably 
original.  And  there  was  something 
more  to  the  play  than  a  series  of 
rural  pictures,  the  introduction  of  a 
male  quartet,  amusingly  parodied  by 
Mr.  George  Grossmith,  and  fooling  of 
an  old-fashioned  order.  Not  unde- 
servedly did  Thompson  win  an  es- 
tablished place  in  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can actors  and  in  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
ican audiences. 

"Tri  the  Elizabethan  period  a  "Cam- 
orra"  was  defined  by  Florio  as  anj 
Irish  rug  or  mantle,  a  mariner's 
frock,  and  the  word  has  been  applied] 
by  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century j 
to  a  kind  of  smock-frock  or  blouse. 


Those  Interested  in  the  Camorra 
should  read  "Stories  of  Naples  and 
the  Camorra"  published  in  London  in 
1896.  The  author  was  Charles  Grant, 
an  Englishman  who  for  many  years 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Dohrn  in  a 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  Marine 
Biology  at  Naples.  Grant,  who  died 
in  1888,  knew  intimately  the  Neapoli- 
tans of  all  classes,  and  realized  that 
if  the  Camorra  has  its  atrocious  side, 
it  also  has  one  that  may  justly  be 
called  good. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
A  Bottle  The    rioting    in  the 

of  "Wine  "  wlne  aistr,ots  ot  Franc9 

„.  '  brings  pleasant  thoughts 
^lr-  to  the  antiquarian  and 

sociologist.  "Wine"  is  here  used  in  its 
familiar  popular  sense,  for  to  many 
Americans  "wine"  Is  champagne.  There, 
is  no  other  wine  to  them,  that  is,  no] 
other  worth  the  "opening."  The  books 
inform  us  that  champagne  was  little 
known  before  1397.  In  May  of  that 
year  King  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia  was 
entertained  at  Reims  by  Charles  VI. 
As  they  were  feasting  one  day  a  local 
wine  grower  appeared  with  champagne. 
Wenceslas,  like  Clara  In  the  story,  was 
simply  delighted.  According  to  a  con- 
temporary chronicler,  "the  princes  and 
their  retinue  were  drunk  for  a  month," 
and  the  Bohemian  nobles,  returning 
home,  vaunted  the  excellence  of  the 
wine,  so  that  the  wine  grower  gained 
by  his  shrewd  generosity,  although 
there  could  not  have  been  any  mention 
of  his  gift  in  society  columns  of  news- 
papers at  Reims  or  Paris.  The  char- 
acter of  Wenceslas,  however,  did  not 
improve.  He  continued  to  be  cowardly 
and  cruel.  He  still  walked  in  the 
streets  accompanied  by  a  headsman  to 
dispose  of  any  subject  who  did  .not 
please  his  master,  either  through  ec- 
centricity in  costume,  peculiar  gait,  or 
by  reason  of  his  face.  No  wonder  that 
the  electors  finally  tired  of  Wenceslas 
and  deposed  him,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  1400.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of 
catholic  taste,  for  he  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  the  imperial  cities  of  Germany 
that  he  wished  no  other  proof  of  their 
fidelity  than  several  tuns  of  their  best 
wine.  Nor  was  he  the  only  monarch ! 
that  relished  champagne,  Henry  VIII.  j 
was  so  fond  of  it,  having  made  its  ac- 
quaintance when  he  was  entertained  by 
Francis  I.,  that  he  purchased  a  vine- 
yard at  Ay  to  be  sure  of  the  brand. 
Then  there  is  the  memorable  case  of  a 
King  of  Prussia. 

"Boy"  and  ItS     When    did  cham- 
DevOted         pagne  beoome  a  pop- 
.       ular  drink   In  Eng- 

Chappies  land?     It  ls  men. 

tloned  in  "Hudlbras."  The  Duke  of  J 
Buckingham  about  1688  classed  It  with 
"French  klck-shaws  anfl  cellery." 
Mellefont  in  Congreve's  "Double 
Dealer"  asks  Lord  Froth:  "Or  what 
say  you  to  another  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne?" And  Froth  answers:  "O,  for 
the  universe,  not  a  drop  more,  I  be- 
seech you!  Oh  Intemperate!  I  have, 
a  flushing  in  my  face  already."  (Takes! 
out  a  pocket-glass  and  looks  in  it  , 
Now,  "The  Double  Dealer"  was  first] 
played  in  1694.  About  25  years  lateri 
the  Freethinker  spoke  of  "sprightly 
your.g  fellows  who  drink  champagne." 
But  when  Cosmo  travelled  throughl 
England  in  1669  he  noted  that  the  no- 
blemen were  especially  fond  of  clarets 
mi  us  from  Provence  and  Languedoc.  I 


No  doi  ht  ilnnrue  Leybourne,  who 
sang  "Champagne  Charley"  and  drank 
It  from  quart  pots,  as  stated  else- 
where In  The  Herald  of  today,  In- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  wine 
among  the  frequenters  of  music  halls. 
Mr.  George  Moore,  returning  to  Lon- 
don, after  many  years  In  Paris,  mot  a 
chappie  whose  vlows  of  life  pleased 
him:  "A  ripping  good  dinner;  get  a 
skinful  of  champagne  Inside  you,  go 
to  bed  when  It  ls  light  and  get  up 
when  you  are  rested."  Mr.  Moore 
commented  as  follows:  "This  seems  to 
me  as  concise  as  It  Is  admirable." 

And  in  London,  champagne,  chajn 
or  fizz,  was  known  to  the  young  bloods 
as   "boy."    Punch   In   1882  described 
the  fine  young  London  Gentleman: 
"He  will  eay  that  port  and  sherry  Ma  ntee 

p-alat.-  always  cloy: 
He'll  nothing  drink  but  'B  and  8'  and  big 

magnums  of  the  Boy; 
He's  the  darling  of  the  Barmaid,  and  the 

honest  waiter's  joy, 
As  he  Quaffs  Ills  Pommery  'Extra  Sec',  his 

"Qlesler'  or  'Ivroy', 
I. ike  a  fine  young  London  Gentleman, 
Quite  of  the  present  style." 

But  "Boy"  Is  a  prettier  term  than  the 
French  slang  synonym  "coco  epileptl- 
que." 

Nor  need  "wine  openers"  despair  If 
the  French  yield  ls  small  and  poor  this 
year.  There  ls  champagne  that  comes 
from  Mayence ;  there  are  the  American 
brands,  and  New  Jersey  is  not  far  from 
Boston;  there  ls  the  champagne  of  China, 
which  with  the  traditional  bottle,  label 
and  goldleaf,  sells  at  a  shilling,  and 
mixed  with  bottled  stout  It  makes  the 
"Bismarck."  for  thj  Iron  Chancellor  was 
passionately  fond  of  champagne  and 
porter,  as  in  Halifax  the  inhabitants 
had,  and  probably  have  today,  a  thirst 
for  a  mixture  of  port  and  gin. 


The  Lancet,  whioh 
holds  It  a  solemn 
duty   to   make  Ufa 


Dry,  or 
with 

Iced  Water ?ancomfortable  and 

finds  deadly  rmcrobes  on  doorknobs,  rims 
of  tumblers  and  the  lips  of  mothers, 
sweethearts  and  even  maiden  aunts,  dis- 
coursed recently  on  "  'Dry'  Wine  and 
Thirst,"  combatting  the  theory  that 
so-called  dry  wine  conduc?s  to 
thirst.  "Dry"  applied  to  wine, 
means,  of  oourse,  frae  from  juice 
which  implies  sugar.  "Champagne  is 
just  as  acid  as,  if  no.t  more  so,  than  j 
claret,  but  contains  more  sugar,  and  it ! 
is  champagne  which  is  commonly  ac- 
cused by  giving  rise  to  a  considerable 
thirsty  feeling."  But  a  dry  champagne 
contains  only  two  per  cent.,  and  a  pint , 
would  not  contain  more  than  one-fifth 
of  an  ounce  of  sugar,  "which  is  less 
than  many  people  use  in  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee."  It's  the  sparkle  with  the  sugar 
contents  that  does  the  mischief. 

Furthermore,  many  drink  champagne 
too  cold,  and  they  make  the  mistake  of 
preluding  with  a  cocktail  or  two,  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  sherry  or  sauterne,  and 
continuing  the  champagne  through  des- 
sert, which  is  fatal.  There  Is  a  preju- 
dice against  diluting  champagne  or  put- 
ting ice  Into  the  glass.  Charles  Astor 
Bristed  knew  a  thing  or  two  and  In  a 
delightful  article  on  "Table  Aesthetics," 
published  In  the  Knickerbocker  63  years 
ago,  advocated  champagne  diluted  with 
Iced  water  In  the  proportion  of  one- 
half  or  two-thirds,  especially  In  sum- 
mer. "When  you  'give  a  dinner  In  hot 
weather  put  a  bottle  of  champagne  (or 
at  least  a  pint  bottle)  and  a  saucer  of 
ice  by  every  gentleman.  Never  mind 
the  looks:  i*  removes  all  fear  of  de- 
ficient supply,  and  saves  John  and 
Thomas  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  In  run- 
ning round  with  the  wine.-'  It  was 
Bristed  who  long  remembered  a  dinner 
at  Windsor,  England.  There  were  only 
three  dishes:  mutton  cutlets  with  to- 
mato sauce,  chicken  curry  and  apple 
fritters.  There  was  good  ale,  but  good 
wine  "is  not  to  be  had  at  an  English 
hotel  'for  love  or  money.'  " 


Thomas 
Walker's 
Bills  of  Fare 


An  admirable  se- 
ries of  articles  on; 
arlstology,  or  the; 
art  of  dining,  is 
found  in  "The  Original,"  a  little  weekly 
written  and  published  in  1835  by  Thomas 
Walker,  M.  A.,  barrister-at-law  and  one 
of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metrop- 
olis. This  series  should  be  published  in 
separate  form  and  sold  at  a  low  price  to 
the  suddenly  rich.  Yet  what  would  they 
say  to  some  bills  of  fare  approved  by 
Walker?  Here  ls  one  of  them:  Turtle, 
white-bait,  grouse,  apple  fritters  and 
jelly.  No  pastry,  which  here  would  be 
a  barbarous  addition.  With  the  turtle,' 
there  should  be  punch;  with  the  white- 
bait, ehampasnc,  and  with  the  grouse, 
claret.  "I  shall  permit  no  other  wines, 
unless,  perchance,  a  bottle  or  two  of 
port,  if  particularly  wanted,  as  I  hold 
variety  of  wines  a  great  mistake." 
There  should  be  also  lemons,  cut  in! 
halves,  and  cayenne  for  the  turtle,  and 
plenty  of  brown  bread  and  butter  for 
the  white-bait.  "The  dinner  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  li'es,  and  a  good  dessert,  after 
which  coffee  and  one  glass  of  liqueur 
each,  and  no  more-"  The  dinner  ls  for 

eight.  "If  the  master  of  a  feast  wish**  I 
his  party  to  succeed,  he  must  know 
how  to  command,  and  not  let  hie  guesta 
run  riot,  each  according  to  his  own 
wild  fancy." 

Walker  ordered  a  still  more  sensi- 
ble dinner  for  three:  Crimped  cod. 
woodcocks  and  plum  pudding,  "Just  as 
much  of  eaoh  as  we  wanted,  and  ac- 


ompantecl  by  ohampagne."  The  pro- 
esslonal  humanitarian  should  not  In. 


in? 

resort 


\  ed  ;if 


fafshionn  hie 


as 


lonaore  rrencn 
real    prince    is  amusing 


lulre  Into  the  meaning  of  "crimped."  ei  nugh  for  all  purposes,  and  Mr.  Dandy 
The  cod  was  gashed  or  cut  before 
rigor  mortis  set  In,  so  that  the  flesh 
should  contract  and  become  firm.  Not© 
that  the  woodcock  was  not  preceded 
by  a  Joint  or  other  substantial  and 
relish-destroying  dish.  In  our  civil- 
ized year  game  Is  served  after  beef  or 
mutton,  after  the  appetite  Is  sated. 

Here  1b  another  bill  of  fare:  Spring 
soup,  boiled  turbot  with  lobster  sauce, 
cucumber  and  new  potatoes;  ribs  of 
beef  smoking  from  the  spit  with 
French  beans  and  salad;  a  fine  dressed 
crab;  some  Jelly,  a  dessert  of  oranges 
and  biscuits,  followed  by  occasional 
Introductions  of  anchovy  toast. 

More  to  be  preferred  was  this  dinner: 
A  dozen  and  a  half  of  small  oysters 
with  lemon  Juice;  flounders  water- 
zoutchled  with  brown  bread  and  but- 
ter; grouse,  sent  up  one  after  the  other, 
hot  and  hot,  each  accompanied  with  a 
plate  of  French  beans. 

Also  this  dinner  with  an  explicit  In- 
vitation: "I  shall  have  herrings,  hashed 
mutton  and  cranberry  tart.  My  fish 
monger  sends  me  word  herrings  are  Just 
In  perfection,  and  I  have  some  delicious 
mutton,  In  hashing  which  I  shall  direct 
my  cook  to  exercise  all  her  art.  I  In- 
tend the  party  not  to  exceed  six,  and, 
observe,  we  shall  6lt  down  to  table  at 
half -past  seven.  T  am  asking  as  fol- 
lows." Ah,  who  would  not  gladly  have 
dined  with  Thomas  Walker,  M.  A.,  bar- 
rister at  law,  etc.  7 


The 
Beg 


inning 
of  Table-Joy 


Mr.  Walker  wrote 
wlselyabout  cham- 
pagne. If  there  Is 
a  Judiciously  lib- 
eral supply  of  good  champagne,  no 
party  will  be  a  failure.  He  *aid  "Judi- 
ciously liberal":  "I  have  seen,  when  a 
party  has  been  raised  to  what  I  call 
the  champagne  point  of  conviviality, 
that  an  extra  quantity  has  caused  a 
retrograde  movement,  by  clogging  the 
digestive  powers.  •  •  •  The  master 
must  have  liberality  to  give,  atten- 
tion and  skill  to  regulate,  and  cour- 
age to  stop."  These  were  two  classes 
of  dinner  givers  to  whom  Walker  did 
not  address  himself.  They  exist  to- 
day. The  first,  too  conscious  of  the 
price,  gave  champagne  like  drops  of 
blood.  The  second  gave  It  merely  •< 
•  part  of  their  state,  and  dealt  It  out 
"to  the  Btate  prisoners  round  their 
table  only  to  tantalize  them." 

The  wine  should  be  produced  a* 
the  very  beginning  of  dinner,  or  »t 
any  rate  after  one  glass  of  sherry  or 
madeira.  Other  wines  unfit  the  palate 
for  champagne.  At  the  beginning  of 
dinner  It  .has  the  greater  relish,  It  ex- 
hilarates the  guests.  It  disposes  them 
to  take  less  of  other  wines  after- 
wards. "Where  champagne  goes  right, 
nothing  oan  well  go  wrong."  Here  1? 
a  qil<ar  note:  "I  think  it  quite  a  wast" 
to  produce  it  unless  It  is  Iced,  or  at 
least  of  the  temperature  of  cold  spring 
water. 

Mr.  Walker  might  have  added  that 
champagne  served  at  the  beginning  ot 
Ji  dinner  reconciles  a  guest  to  his  Im- 
jfccllate  neighbors  and  soon  persuades 
'him  that  his  host  Is  not  a  bad  fellow. 
If  the  guest  feels  sure  that  there  Is  io 
be  plenty  of  champagne,  he  will  drink 
leas.  It  Is  the  fear  of  insufficiency  that 
leads  to  undue  stimulation  early  In  the 
game  And  are  there  not  many  who  a' 
tome  dull,  pompous  feast,  bored  by  a 
neighbor  who  insists  on  finding  ou: 
"whom    you    know,"    Irritated    by  a 


did  not  fail  to  use  the  opportunities 
given  him.  His  business  with  U  e  Eng- 
lish exquisite  and  with  Mrs.  Crocker 
was  very  ifunny.  He  splashed  about  in 
the  fountain,  dress  clothes  and  all.  with 
an  air  of  enjoyment  that  made  one 
envious.  He  had  to  sing  verse  after 
verse  of  "Zinzinnati,"  and  he  also  took 
his  part  well  in  the  trio  "The  Widow." 

Miss  Cameron  was  effective  as  Mrs. 
Madison  Crocker.  She  danced  grace-  1 
fully  and  sang  sweetly  in  the  trio  as 
well  as  in  the  other  numbers  which  fell 
to  her,  including  the  "Song  of  the 
Cities."  This  was  as  successful  as  e.ver. 

Miss  Florence  Mackie  represented  Bos- 
ion.  She  showed  what  humorous  artists 
have  decided  to  be  the  only  genuine 
Boston  girl.  Genuine  or  not,  the.  type 
is  attractive.  The  other  cities  were 
well  attended  to.  Miss  Lawson  was  at- 
tractive and  Miss  Stanley  no  less  so. 

Edward  Mora,  the  real  prince,  has  %j 
real  voice,  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  comic  i 
opera.  It  is  sweet  and  clear,  and  pow- 
erful enough.  One  can  also  tell  what) 
he  is  saying— which  cannot  be  said  of 
some  singers.  He  led  in  the  "Stein 
Song"  in  spirited  style,  and  song  and 
chorus  went  with  a  gratifying  swing. 

The  "Message  to  the  Violets"  was 
charmingly  sung  by  Mr.  Clough  and 
Mis.*  Hoban.  All  the  other  favorites 
were  well  given,  and  the  parts  gener- 
ally were  capably  filled. 

The  production  is  satisfactory  al- 
together. There  Is  a  large  company, 
and  the  chorus  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  intelligent  people.  The  girls  are 
good  looking  and  a  lot  of  handsome 
costumes  help  in  a  scries  of  attrac- 
tive stage  pi-lures. 


Lions  of 

Music 


By  Command 
of  the 
King 


"The  King  has  com-  . 
manded  a  music  hall  j 
performance  to  take  ■ 
place  before  their  j 
majesties  during  their  state  visit  to 
Edinburgh  next  July."  The  times  have 
changed.  The  late  King  Edward,  when 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  shocked  many 
of  his  subjects  by  inviting  "Jolly  John 
Nash"  to  Marlborough  House,  and  there 
were  some  who  could  not  forgive  the 
attentions  paid  Dan  Leo  by  their  King. 
He  visited  the  Palace  to  hear  an  oper- 
etta by  Mackenzie,  and  In  two  years 
following  1906,  1907,  he  visited  the  music 
hall.  Was  there  not  royal  patronage 
for  Miss  Maud  Allan?  Yet  there  are 
■till  some  In  England  to  whom  the 
music  hall  Is  merely  a  survival  of  the 
old  Cave  of  Harmony,  and  they  shud- 
der. The  managers  of  the  Palace.  Em- 
pire. Alhambra,  appealing  to  John 
Bull's  wife  and  daughter,  called  their 
halls  "Theatres  of  Variety."  but  King 
George  prefers  "music  hall,"  for  he 
realizes  that  there  is  today  as  much  art 
in  the  hall  as  in  the  theatre.  As  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  "The  days 
in  which  a  music  hall  connoted  a  num- 
ber of  men  sitting  swilling  alcoholic 
beverages,  while  the  Great  Vance  bel- 
lowed the  glories  of  champagne,  the 
Great  MacDermott  roared  defiance  of 
Russia,  or  the  Great  Somebody  Else 
pealed  forth  his  fat  banalities  In  praise 
of  beef  and  beer— those  days  are  as  dead 
as  the  dodo;  and  the  old  triumphs  or 
sheer  vulgarity  and  worse  have  become 
not  so  much  unpopular  as  impossible. 
We  all  go  to  the  music  halls  nowadays 
and  take  our  wives  and  daughters  with 
us:  and  we  bring  away  memories  of 
such  artists  as  Anna  Pavlova  and  Lydla 
Kyasht,  Paul  Clnquevalli  and  Harry 
Lauder;  of  such  displays  of  varied  ac- 
complishment as  'Sumurun'  or  an  aver- 
age Alhambra  or  Empire  ballet;  and  or 
the  numerous  leading  actors  of  the 
regular  stage  now  appearing  nightly  on, 
the  boards  of  the  music  halls  in  the 
little  plays  called  'sketches'— and  we 
are  all  the  better  for  a  pleasant  even- 
ing." 

Vet  the  old  heroes  of  the  music  hall 
■were  not  to  be  despised.      It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days  ofj 
the    rave    of    harmony    described  by 
Thackeray.       "Hoskin's,"      In      which ! 
Col.  Newcome  wept  when   he  heard 
•The   Old  English    Gentleman,''  ap- 
plauded young  Nadab.  the  improvisa- 
tor, sang  "Wapplng  Old  Stairs."  and 
was   disgusted    by    Capt.  Costigans 
scurvy  ditty,  died  before  Thackeray. 
Nor  could  Thackeray  if  he  were  alive 
.Wallace  Beery   today  stumble  Into  a  place  where  ho 
lioroih?  Delm™*   c°"ld  ne*r  "When  the  Gloom  Is  On 
  the  Glen"  sung  by    "a    wild,  long- 
haired,  professional   gentleman,  with 
a  fluty  voice  and  with  his  shirt-collar 
turned  down"  or  "The  Red  Flag,"  a 
terrific  ballad  sung  by  Mr.  Hoff,  "a 
gentleman  iwhom  I  remember  to  have 
seen  exceedingly  unwell  on  board  a 
IT  the  name  suggests.    There  was  Gravescnrl  steamer." 
ile  audience  for  Saturday  night,  When  the  quivering  lightning  flings 
■  audience  enjoved  the  perform-      His  arrows  from  out  the  clouds, 
irhlrli  was          I  m.  And  the  howling  tempest  sings. 
"Prince  of    Pilsen"   has  already      And  whistles  among  the  shrouds, 

WOO  its  place  in  the  estimation  TIs  pleasant,  'tis  pleasant  to  ride 
ifcM-aoers      ft     music  Is  not  the      Along  the  foaming  brine— 
i  ever  composed,  nor  its  comedy  Wilt  be  the  Rover's  bride? 
inleaf  evei    conceived;    but    it.     Wilt  follow  him,  lady  mine? 
i.     It  is  a  good  night's  entertain-  «5Urra£!. 
e  and  frivolous,  and  that  was  the     For  the  bonny,  bonny  brine. 

Idea  of  a  Cincinnati  'newer— an 
en  of  that  anlclent  borough — be- 


punster  opposite  or  an  untiring  anec- 
dojlst.  would  not  gladly  swap  the  pro- 
Cession  of  courses  for  a  dish  of  hee:- 
■  sn'3  onions  and  sound  ale  "curl- 
ousU  pulled  In  a  pewter  quart."  and 
Willi  i  tine  sweeping  of  the  table  equip- 
age to  the  floor,  invite  the  host  and 
■hostess  and  the  prettiest  guest  to  the 
nearest  Inn  for  something  worth  while? 


"PRINCE  OF  PILSEN" 
y^^l  REVIVAL  PLEASES 

,  MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Prince 
Of  I'llsen."  Music  hy  C.ustaV  Lud&BB. 
Sbok    hy    Frank    Plxley.      Staged  by 


K  V  Edward  Mora 

iner   "Jess"  Dandy 

nl  VVagiiei-  Arthur  Clouifli 

t.  John  Wllberforce.  Lord  Som- 

,  Walter  Catlett 

!•        ,  .  Itobert  CyOonn 


die   Miss 

Madlwin  Crocker   

Ml*«  1'iaiues  Cameron 

\,lnm«   Mis*  Stella  Unban 

,4,   Miss  Lillian  Lawson 

e  Wagii  r.       MIm  Wra   flair  -Stanley 
was  ti  e  same  "Prince  of  Pilsen:" 
(tie  mellowed  with  age.  perhaps,  like 


Gone,    too,    Is  Georgo 

Leybdurne,      the  "Hon 
comlque"of  the  seventies, 
Halls  with    his    song,  "Cham- 
pagne Charley."  He  was  no  theorist.  He 
used  to  drive  in  his  coach  and  four  on  a 
Sunday  morning  to  eat  whelks  at  a  stall, 
and  he  washed  the  mess    down  with 
champagne    from    a    neighboring  inn 
drunk  in  a  quart  pot.  Gone  with  him  is 
Arthur  Lloyd,  who  described  himself  as 
Immenslkoff,  and  wore  an  upper  gar- 
ment heavily  trimmed  with   fur.  The 
song  was  "The  Shoreditch  Toff,"  and  the 
garment  Is  still  known  as  an  Immenst- 
kiff.  The  "great  Macdermott"  gave  the 
name  "jingo"  to  one  clamorous  for  war, 
for  he  sang: 
We  don't  want  to  fight. 
But  by  Jingo  If  we  do, 
We've  got  the  £hrps.  we've  got  the  men, 
We've  got  the  money  too! 
There  were  countless  Invitations  from 
the  stage  in  those  days  to  drink  heavily 
end  not  wisely.   Perhaps  the  latest  sur- 
vival of  those  bacchanalian  songs  is  the 
Immortal  quatrain : 

Come  where  the  booze  Is  cheaper, 
Come  where  the  pints  hold  more; 
Come  where  the  boss  1e  a  bit  of  a  joss, 
Come  to  the  Pub  next  door. 
But  these  songs,  boisterously  vulgar, 
were  an  Improvement  on  "Sam  'All"  and 
the  ribaldry  liked  by  Capt.  Costigan  in 
his  old  age. 
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tents  of  a  letter  received  dy  ine  detec- 
tive from  the  police,  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  read  and  must  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Mr.  Moore  would  have  found  more  | 
pleasure,  perhaps,  In  a  burlesque  of  a 
music  hall,  "The  Mumming  Birds,"  In 
which  Mr.  Chaplin  impersonates  a  man 
who  had  drunk  too  much,  and  Mr.  Bus- 
sell,  the  Eton  boy  who  throw  bread 
and  made  smart  reparts.  Then  "Little 
TIch"  was  at  the  Pavilion,  "the  same 
Little  TIch  as  ever  with,  perhaps.  Just 
a  tendency  to  make  Jokes  that  belonged 
to  the  borderland."  Mr.  Mooro  might 
not  have  been  so  unhappy  after  all. 


Society 
on  the 


Mr.  George 
Moore's 


I  doubt  whether  Mr. 
George  Moore  enjoys 
the  music  hall  of  1911. 
Eulogy  He  liked  it  when  he 
■wrote  his  "Confessions  of  a  Young 
Man,"  for  he  found  in  its  "communal 
enjoyment  and  its  spontaneity"  a  sur- 
vival of  Elizabethan  England. 

"What  delightful  unison  of  enjoyment, 
what  unanimity  of  soul,  what  commun- 
allty  of  wit;  all  knew  each  other,  all 
enjoyed  each  other's  presence;  In  a  word 
■  there  was  life."  He  rejoiced  In  that  in- 
imitable  artist  Miss   Bessie  Bellwood, 
"Whose  native  wit  is  so  accentuated 
that  it  is  no  longer  repellent  wit  but  art, 
choice  and  rare— see,   here  she  comes 
'with  'What  cheer,  Rea;  Rea's  on  the 
job.'    The  sketch  is  slight,  but  is  wel- 
come and  refreshing  after  the  eternal 
drawing  room  and  Mrs.  Kendall's  cum- 
brous domesticity.  •  •  •  •  Now  see  that 
perfect  comedian,  Arthur  Roberts,  su- 
perior to  Irving  because  he  Is  working 
with  living  material:  how  trim  and  saucy; 
he  is!  and  how  he  evokes  the  soul,  thej 
brandy-and-soda  soul,  of  the  young  men.  . 
delightful  and  elegant    in    black  and 
white,  who  are  so  vociferously  cheering 
him.  'Will  you  stand  me  a  cab  fare, 
ducky.  I  am  feeling  so  awfully  queer?' 
The  soul,  the  spirit,  the  entity  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus  is  In  the  words,  and  the 
j  scene  the  comedian's  eyes— each  look  Is 
I  full  of  sugestlon;  it  is  irritating.  It  is 
magnetic,  it  Is  symbolic,  it  Is  wit."  The 
I  hall  was  a  protest  against  stories  of  lost 
!  wills  and  lost   heirs,    "and  the  woful 
solutions  of  such  things— she  who  has 
been  kept  in  the  castle  cellar  for  20 
years  restored  to  the  delights  of  hair- 
pins  and   a   mauve  dress  *  •  *  The 
music  hall   is  a  protest  against  Mrs. 
Kendal's  marital  tendernesses  and  the 
abortive   platitudes   of   Messrs.  Pettit 
and  Sims;  the  music  hall  is  a  protest 
against  Sardou  and  the  immense  draw- 
ing room  sets  •  •  •  against  the  villa, 
the  circulating  library,  the  club,  and  for 
this  the  'all  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me." 

Vaudeville       Xo-  Mr-  Moore  W0Ula 

not    enjoy    the  music 
11  hall  of  today.    It  is  no 

London  longer  the  'all  and  the 
dwellers  in  "villas"  frequent  It  and 
find  chaste  pleasure. 

Even  the  staid  Times  hinted  the  last 
week  in  March  that  the  program  at 
•  the  Coliseum  was  overloaded  with  sing- 
ing and  instrumental  music,  although 
Rajah  danced,  and  Miss  EllalineiTerriss 
I  and    her    night-gowned    little  helpers 
!  and  Miss  Cecilia  Loftus  were  on  the  bill. 
|  The  Hippodrome  last   week  was  truly 
!  hippie,  for  Cecil  Raleigh's  play,  "The 
Winner,"  introduced  the  stables  of  a 
j  noble  lord,  played  by  Seymour  Hicks, 

who  was  in  love  with  the  trainer's 
daughter,  and  in  debt  to  a  couple  of 
turf  scoundrels.  There  were  sltf  "horses 
on  the  stage  also  a  boxer,  who  for  once 
was  represented  as  a  scoundrel.  How 
different  the  plays  In  which  Sullivan, 
Fitzslmmons.  Corbett  introduced  in 
this  country!  No  one  of  the  three 
would  play  any  part  hut  a  sympa- 
thetic one.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  Hon.  John  L.  Sullivan  at  the  How- 
ard in  "Honest  Hearts  and  Willing 
Hrinds"?  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Hippo- 
drome. The  noble  lord,  when  he  saw 
that  his  pugilist  had  played  him  false, 
puts  on  the  gloves,  tights  desperately 
with  "Butcher"  Ames,  and  wins — wins 
put  if  you  prefer  that  hideous  phrase, 
i  At  the  Pavilion  there  was  pantomime, 
land  Herr  Spontelli.  much  admired  as 
'the  Hunchback  in  "Sumurun,"  was  the 
Idetective  husband  In  "Die  Nihilistin." 
The  pantomime  was  not  very  successful, 
Jor  the  story  depends  largely  on  the  con- 


"The  Sins  ot  Society," 
by  Messrs.  Raleigh  and 
Hamilton,  has  been  re- 
Stage  vlved  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  much  to  the  joy  of  all  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted,  for  a  compara- ' 
tlvely  low  price,  with  the  behavior  of 
the  aristocracy  in  doors  and  out.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  play  that  "Society"  not 
merely  gambles  at  bridge  clubs  and  on 
ithe  race  track,  but  by  playing  the 
double-box  trick  on  unsophisticated 
'pawnbrokers  and  drugging  and  robbing 
( them.  "It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  the  haughty  duchess 
who  doesn't  .  know  and  doesn't  wish 
to  know'  plebian  strangers  who  are  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  with  the  ceremonious 
gentleman  who  'has  the  honor  to  wish 
your  ladyship  good  evening.'  These  man- 
ners and  customs  of  'Society'  are,  you 
reflect,  as  picturesque  as  its  sins." 

Two  pieces'  of  a  less  improving  nature 
were  recently  produced  by  the  Lyceum 
Club  in  London.  They  were  in  one  act 
each  and  written  by  club  members.  In 
"Lucie"  a  famous  prima  donna  consoles 
a  young  girl  suddenly  stricken  with 
blindness  by  singing  to  her.  "The  singer 
turned  despair  into  resignation  with  her 
music  and  sorrow  into  Joy  with  ner 
news  that  her  brother,  who  was  the 
young  girl's  lover,  would  not  forsake  his 
love  in  the  hour  of  her  affliction."  The 
other  piece,  "In  the  Patio,"  a  story  ot 
life  in  Spanish  California  about  65  years 
ago,  was  stuffed  with  Spanish  slang  and 
oaths.  Possibly  the  author  consulted 
Brantome's  famous  essay  on  the  oaths 
of  Spain,  and  there  is  good  reading 
about  them  In  Richard  Ford's  "Gather- 
ings." 

Cyril  Maude  will  revive  on  Thursday 
Davie's  capital  comedy,  "Cousin  Kate," 
and  take  his  original  part,  Heath  Des- 
mond. 


Mr.  Chambers's 
New 


"Passers-By,"  by 
C.  Haddon  Cham- 
bers, was  produced 
Comedy  at  Wyndham's 
Theatre,  March  29.  According  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  nothing  occurred  or 
was  said  in  it  to  disturb  a  competent 
digestion.  "The  oddity  of  'Passers-by' 
is  not  much  more  than  a  little  fantastic 
embroidery  on  a  tolerably  familiar  pat- 
tern." The  Times  sneered  at  the  play 
In  a  "delightful  fashion.  The  review  is 
amusing. 

"Mr.  Peter  Waverton  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  leisure  and  vaguely  phll- 
anthropical  tendencies.  He  had  a  ser- 
vant, Pine,  to  whom  he  frequently  said: 
'That  will  do.  Pine;  you  may  go.'  On 
the  stage  this  is  the  orthodox  formula. 
Is  It  ever  used,  we  wonder,  by  any  real 
person  to  any  real  servant?  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  irrelevant,  for  Mr. 
Peter  Waverton  is  not  a  real  person,  but 
the  'sympathetic'  personage  in  a  senti- 
mental play.  Oh,  the  sentiment,  'thick 
and  slab' !  Mr.  Waverton,  returning 
home  a  little  before  his  usual  hour  of  1 
A.  M.,  found  Pine  making  free  with  the 
whiskey  and  cigars  in  company  with 
'Nighty,'  an  old  cabman  from  the  neigh- 
boring 'rank.'  Was  Mr.  Waverton  in- 
censed? Oh,  dear,  no!  'Nighty'  was 
slapped  on  the  back  and  cordially  in- 
vited to  have  some  more  whiskey.  Pine 
was  ('sympathetically')  reprimanded, 
not  for  smoking  his  master's  cigars,  but 
for  throwing  one  away,  half-smoked. 
It  was  a  foggy  night  outside,  and  as 
the  fog  thickened,  so  did  the  sentiment. 
A  street  loafer  was  observed  through 
the  window,  and  Mr.  Waverton's  heart 
went  out  to  him.  Have  him  in!  Pine 
must  serve  him  with  supper— not  too 
absurdly  sumptuous  a  supper,  of  course 
—Just  a  'sympathetic'  supper;  in  fact, 
'something  on  a  tray.'  Mr.  Waverton 
sympathetically  unbends  to  the  street 
loafer,  and  when  Pine  protests  against 
the  upsetting  of  the  social  hierarchy, 
'That  will  do,  Pine;  you  may  go."  The  , 
fog  is  now  at  its  maximum  of  density,  i 
and  out  of  it  comes  a  young  person , 
(Pine's  phrase)  In  distress,  with  her  veil 
down.  Mr.  Waverton  sympathetically  j 
bids  her  raise  It,  'What,  you,  Mar- 
garet 7'  Margaret  was  the  governess 
whom  Mr.  Waverton  (sympathetically) 
seduced  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Mar- 
garet Is  shy  and  proud— the  perfectly 
sympathetic  fllle-mere.  For,  it  appears, 
there  is  a  little  Peter,  though  Mr.  Wa-  | 
verton  had  never  guessed  it.  Need  we 
describe  the  affecting  scene  between 
sentimental  father  and  sympathetic 
child?  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  old,  un- 
happy, far-off  Victorian  thing.  There 
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I  art  no  tear*,  no  passionate  huggings. 
I  Th*>  sentiment   is  discreetly  expressed 


j  the  tie     paren thesis.      Meanwhile  the 
mother  has  hung  about  sympathetically 
But  her  hour  or  trial  Is  to  some,  when 
we  are  all  to  wallow,  sympathetically. 
\in  maternal  sentiment,    for  the  street' 
j  loafer,    who    has    been    bathed  and 
[  shaved  and  turned  Into  an  under-ser- 
i  vant.  pines  for  freedom.    He  dreams  of 
i  •  Mold  where  there  are  rabbits.    Oh,  i 
.1  •yni pathetic  rabbits:    So  he  lures  away 
I  Little  Peter  to  play  with  the  rabbits, 
and  the  poor  mother  is  left  to  exude 
sentiment   while  Mr    Waverton  hunts 
I  ,ne  fugitives  In  his  motor  car.  The  task 
of  consoling-  the   mother  he  intrusts. 
I  0<Idl>'  enotich.  to  his  fiancee.  Miss  Bea- 
trice, who  outdoes  them  all  in  sympathy 
I  and  sentiment  by  quietly  resigning  Mr 
T\  averton  (so  soon  as  she  discovers  the 
I  factsi    to    Little   Peter's   mother,  of 
■  course  Little  Peter  Is  soon  recovered— 
I  he  had  been  found  Innocently  sleeping 
I  und^t*  a  haystack  with  the  street  loafer 
I  sympathetically  watching    over  him— 
I  and   then   everybody   is  made  happy. 
When  Pine  (horrid  anti-sentimentallstl) 
protested,  he  was  told  once  more  that 
that  would  do  and  he  might  go." 

Gerald  du  Maurler  took  the  part  of 
Peter,  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  that! 
of  Margaret.  There  was  a  "sym-! 
pathetic"  audience. 


Georges 
Clemenceau's 
Play 


Drama 


The     plot    of  "La 


and  Opera  ^"T^l the ,"ew  P'ay 

r  ;     at  the  Renaissance  is 
III  Paris   a  simple;  one.  "Middle- 
Jage  falls  in  love  with  'la  gamine'— as 
i  wayward     a      spirimen     of  young 
.  womanhood    as    ever  ■  came    out  of 

Bohemia — but  when  the  predestined' 
young  man  arrives,  the  elderly  pre- 
tender has  to  give  way."  The  heroine 
Colette  is' brought  up  by  two  maiden 
aunts,  whom  she  shocks  by  her  free 
and  independent  ways.  "In  the  home 
of  the  artist,  where  she  shelters  from 
the  domestic  storm  raised  by  her  es- 
cape, she  inspires  the  love  of  the 
•patron'  and  likewise  the  Jealousy  of 
his  favorite  pupil."  Miss  Lantheme 
•  (Mme.  Edwardes),  youthful  and  hand- 
some, has  the  air  of  "the  wild  and  un- 
tamed thing  pictured  by  the  authors,  | 
Pierre  Veber  and  de  Gorsse." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  gives,  March 
81.  an  account  of  a  new  opera  intro- 
duced in  Paris. 

"M.  Adalbert  Mercier.  a  newcomer,  is 
a  lucky  young  composer.  His  first  opera, 
a  long  work  in  five  acts,  lias  been  per- 
1  formed  with  elaborate  care  at  the  Muni- 
1  cipal  Lyrical  Theatre— that  is  to  say.  ■ 
the   Galete— having  been   chosen   from  ' 
among  many  others  In  a  competition  ar- 
'  ranged  by  the  city  of  Paris.    It  would 
I  be  unkind  to  say  the  fresh  work  does 
i  not  deserve  such  luck.  But  one  may  ex- 
I  press  surprise  that  an  opera  selected  by 
)  competition  among  many  young  com- 
posers' attempts  should  prove  to  be  en- 
I  tirely  lacking  in  freshness.   It  has  qual- 
ities,  but  youthfulness   is  not   one  of 
I  them.    During  the  whole  five  acts  one 
j  yearned  for  the  young  composer  to  do 
something  unwise  and  rash,  but  he  was 
always  reasonable  and  cautious.  His 
entire  score  is  a  good  pupil's  prize  essay, 
j  The  book.  Indeed,  could  not  Inspire  him 
with  much  poetic  fancy. 

"The  scene  is  laid,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  in  Norway,  unless  it  were  to 
allow  M.  Mercier  to  remind  us  of  a 
famous  piece  in  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt"  at 
the  close.  Elsen.  the  title  character,  is 
the  wife  of  old  Horzel,  whose  long-lost 
brother,  Branther.  reappears  unexpect- 
edly. Branther  and  Elsen  have  never 
seen  each  other  before,  and  they  fall  in 
love  with  one  another  at  first  sight. 
They  sing  love  duets  in  the  woods,  and 
Horzel  overhears  them.  He  will  be  re- 
venged, and  takes  his  brother  out  ;n  I 
a  boat  on  a  fjord  on  a  stormy  night,  and  | 
scuttles  the  boat.  He  i3  swimming] 
ashore  and  letting  his  brother  drown, 
when  Elsen  from  the  bank  cries  out 
that  she  hates  him  and  loves  only  Bran- 
ther. Thereupon  Horzel  gives  up  and 
goes  to  the  bottom.  Branther  Is  fished 
out  dying,  but  has  Just  time  to  sing  a 
final  duet  with  Elsen  before  expiring. 
Elsen  now  proposes  to  throw  herself 
into  the  fjord,  but  is  prevented  by  an 
Old  witch,  who,  as  far  as  we  could  make 
out,  was  determined  that  she  should 
live  out  her  penance  on  earth. 

"This  not  very  exciting  story  lg  mu- 
sically told  with  leisurely  and  conven- 
tional deliberation,  and  all  the  approved 
duets,  soliloquies,  and  choruses  of  fish- 
ermen, woodcutters,  etc.  The  best  part 
of  the  score  is  the  orchestration,  which, 
though  never  brilliant.  Is  always  solid, 
well  built,  and  well  balanced.  The  hit 
.of  the  evening  was  made  by  a  former 
cyclist  champion  turned  tenor.  M.  Bour- 
rlllon,  whose  part  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story,  and  who  was  encored  in 
la  typically  old-fashioned  ballad,  in 
|wnlch  he  brought  down  the  house  with 
an  alt'.sslmo  C  in  falsetto." 

This  M.  Bourrl'.lon  is  well  known  to 
Bostonlans.  for  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Boston  opera  company  during  the  first 
son. 

The  Theatre  des  Nouveautes  on  the 
>tlevard  des  Italians  will  come  down 


Georges  Clemen- 
mru,  statesman, 

Journalist,  novel- 
ist, once  wrote  a 
play  entitled  "Le  Voile  du  Bonheur." 
It  is  a  study  of  a  Chinese  mandarin, 
who  becomes  blind  two  years  after  his 
marriage.  Tchang-I  Is  rich  and  happy. 
His  wife,  Sl-Tchun,  is  Indefatigable  in 
her  care  of  him.  Ll-Klang  is  the  tutor 
of  Tchang's  son.  and  he  reads  to  Tohang 
each  morning  the  Monlteur  Offlclel, 
which  shows  that  there  Is  no  hotter 
regulated  government  than  China.  Tou- 
Fou  Is  a  devoted  friend.  Unfortunately 
a  foreigner  comes  along  and  gives  the 
mardarln  drops  which  restore  his  sight. 
Then  he  discovers  that  Ll-Klang  has 
given  hirusalf  out  as,  the  collaborator.^ 
a  book  of  which  Tschang  Is  tho  sole! 
author.  His  son  mocks  him  Irreverently. 
A  man  who  has  been  pardoned  through 
his  intercession  is  robbing  him.  Worst 
of  all,  his  wife  betrays  him  for  Tou-Fou. 
Disgusted,  he  begs  to  be  blind  again 
and  his  wish  Is  granted.  Called  to  of- 
fice Mr.  Clemenceau  did  not  think  It 
expedient  to  produce  the  play  In  Paris. ' 
So  he  arranged  for  its  production 
abroad.  The  Ironical  drama  had  a  great 
success  In  Italy.  "The  subtle  philosophy, 
the  scathing  comment  on  life — sufficient- 
ly removed,  by  a  Chinese  atmosphere, 
from  the  acutely  personal,  and  yet 
bearing,  obviously  a  general  application 
—earned  for  It  the  appreciation  of 
thoughful  audiences."  When  Brland 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government  and 
Clemenceau  went  back  to  private  life,  It 
was  determined  to  produce  the  play  in 
Paris.  The  first  performance  was  on 
Nov.  4,  1901,  at  the  Renaissance.  Gemier 
took  the  part  of  Tchang  and  Miss  Me- 
garde  that  of  the  wife.  There  was  inci- 
dental music  by  Gabriel  Faure. 

The  play  has  been  turned  into  a  li- 
bretto, and  the  opera  is  for  the  Opera 
Comiqua. 


tne  first  time  In  Kit  gland  at  I!..-  Pal  • 

ace  Theatre,  London,  April  8,  and  "de- 
lighted the  audience." 

Thorn  is  something  almost  heroic 
in  .  a  pretty  woman  making  herself 
ugly  for  the  sako  of  art.  This  Is  what 
has  happened  In  "Lo  Vellleur  de  Nult," 
a  wonderfully  clever,  though  risque, 
j  comedy,  at  the  Theatre  Michel.  The 
i actress  in  question  Is  Charlotte  Lyses, 
■  in  private  life.  Mme.  Sacha  Gultry. 
|Slie  and  her  husband  play  in  the  piece 
that  ho  wrote.  Sho  takes  the  part  of 
a  "bonne,"  who  speaks  wYth  the  amus- 
!  Ing  accent  of  the  Basque  country.  The  i 
make-up.  as  well  as  the  acting,  is 
quite  extraordinary.  The  servant  Is 
revengful.  alcoholic  and  amorous:  all 
these  traits  are  distinguishable  in  a 
countenance  that  Is  extraordinarily 
unprepossessing.  Vet,  In  real  life,  tho 
lady  is  extremely  good-looking: 
charms  sacrificed,  momentarily  on  the 
altar  of  art.  At  a  time  when  the 
elderly  lover  occupies  the  stage  in 
Paris,  calling  for  elderly  plays,  there 
Is  something  peculiarly  captivating  In 
the  acting  of  these  two  young  persons, 
whose  roles  are  portrayed  with  a 
freshness  and  charm  rarely  seen  in 
the  middle-aged  Romeo  and  Juliet. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  4. 


"Atalanta 
in 


Random 
Personal 


A  pianist  gave  a  con-  j 
cert  last  month  lnBrlgh-  j 
ton,  Eng.,  and,  acoording  J 
Notes   to  a  critic  of  the  town,  ; 
i  "let  loose  roaring  Niagras  of  rushing  | 
i  sound.     Suddenly,    on   the  astonished 
ear,  beating  the  raging  tumult  Into  in- 
significance, a  still  louder  phrase  would 
crash  out  all-conquerlngly.    The  pian- 
ist's hands,  smiting  titanlcally,  moved 
so  fast  that  at  times  they  were  scarce- 
ly visible.    One  noticed  that  the  pers- 
piration rolled  from  the  pianist's  fore- 
head, and  that  the  constant  use  of  the 
sustaining  pedal  had  worn  a  hole  in  the 
sole  of  his  boot." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  complained 
that  no  German  prima  donna  had  been 
engaged  for  the  opera  season  at  Covent 
Garden.  To  this  a  London  critic  re- 
plied: "Is  it  really  necessary  to  explain 
at  this  time  of  day  that  German  singers 
are  only  tolerated  at  Covent  Garden 
when  they  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  production  of  German  works?" 
,  Miss  Maud  Allan  has  arranged  a  tour 
I  of  the  world  that  will  last  a  full  year. 
The  Referee  suggests  that  the  new 
French  play,  "Papa,"  acquired  by 
Charles  Frohman,  may  have  to  be  re- 
named in  its  English  form.  "A  farcical 
comedy  of  this  name,  adapted  from  the 
French  by  J.  B.  Booth,  was  produced  at 
Dover  in  March,  1898. 

Miss  Chrystal  Heme  has  a  consuming 
ambition.  It  is  "not  to  write  a  play." 

Felix  Mandelstom  gave  a  concert  of 
his  own  compositions— symphony,  sym- 
phonic poem,  orchestral  suite,  songs— in 
Berlin  and  was  told  they  were  only  the 
work  of  a  pupil  who  showed  contrapun- 
tal ability. 

Willy  Lueppertz,  a  34-year-old  bari- 
tone at  the  Leipslc  Opera  House,  who! 
was  to  have  joined  the  Berlin  Court 
Opera,  is  dead. 

Sir  Charles  Santley  will  have  a  bene- 
fit matinee  on  May  23.  Royalty  patron-} 
izes  the  singer  who  is  now  in  his  77th 
year.  He  will  take  the  part  of  Tom 
Tug  in  "The  Waterman,"  in  which  he 
originally  appeared  in  1859. 

Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli  will  soon  take 
the  part  of  Juliet  in  Gounod's  opera  at 
the  Munich  Opera  House. . 

Mme.    Emmy  Destinn  will  take  the 
part  of  Thais  in  Massenet's  opera,  at 
the  Berlin  Court  Opera  House  this  sum- 
mer. | 
Everett  E.  Truette,  who  will  give  an  . 
organ  recital  in  Symphony  Hall  this 
week  was  born  in  Rockland,  Mass.,  and  j 
graduated  from  the  New  England  'con- 
servatory  of  Music  in  Boston  with  high 
honors.  After  graduating  from  the  Bos-  ' 
ton  University  with  the  degree  of  Bach-  ; 
elor  of  Music,  he  spent  two  years  in  ' 
study  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  London  and 
upon    his    return    to    Boston    was  en- 
gaged for  nearly  10  years  as  organist 
and    choirmaster   of   three   prominent  j 
churches.   Mr.  Truette  nas  a  record  ot 
having  given  over  400  organ  recitals  in 
New  England  and  New  Yprk  state. 

A  theatrical  performance  last  month 
In  Berlin  began  at  12:45  A.  M.,  •  andV 
lasted  till  3  A.  M.,  so  that  there  was; 
time  for  supping  and  dancing  after-: 
ward.  Two  burlesques  were  acted  for 
the  benefit  of  an  actors'  fund  and  Miss! 
Madge  i^ssing  was  conspicuous] 
among  the  players. 

Miss  Adele  Ritchie,  "America's! 
music  comedy  favorite,"  appeared  for) 


Swinburne's  "Ata- 
lanta in  Calydon," 
which  James  Rus- 
Calydon"  sell  Lowell  failed  to 
appreciate  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, was  performed  at  a  matinee 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  April 
4,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Poetry 
Society,  at  a  Swinburne  commemora- 
tion, the  evo  of  the  poet's  birthday. 
In  following  the  method  usually 
adopted  in  a  modern  representation 
of  a  Greek  tragedy,  the  chorus  and 
the  actors  were  placed  on  two  differ- 
ent levels.  The  chorus  stage  was 
raised. 

Miss  Elsie  Fogerty  told  a  reporter 
how  the  chorus,  already  accustomed 
to  dancing  was  trained.  The  work 
began  in  September. 

"First  we  took  the  words  of  a 
chorus,  speaking  them  in  rhythm  and 
acting  what  they  suggest,  (just  as  a 
child  would  act  a  ballad.  Gradually 
the  effective  movements  were  select- 
ed, and  the  ineffective  eliminated. 
Then  all  the  'business'  was  criticised 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Greeks — 
the  absence  of  sentiment,  the  clear 
line,  the  use  of  feet  and  hands — and 
finally  everything  was  grouped  info 
a  regular  succession  of  expressive 
movements. 

"In  'Atalanta'  you  have  -the  ex- 
quisite 'Hounds  of  Spring"  chorus, 
representing  maidens  bringing  to 
Artemis  offering  of  'sweet  flowers 
and  their  own  sweeter  ha.ir.'  The 
second  chorus  is  a  comment  on  the 
strange  mind  of  man,  one  figure 
showing  his  waking  to  life,  only  to 
fall  asleep  again  after  its  futile  vis- 
ion, 'a  drearn  and  vision  between, 
sleep  and  sleep.' 

"In  the  hymn  to  Aphrodite,  whosej 
strife  with  Artemis  is  the  national 
motif  of  the  play,  the  goddess  stands: 
a  beautiful  solitary  figure,  while  the 
others  sing  to  her.  Previously  Inj 
Greek  plays  in  London  the  chorus  has, 
never  been  at  Its  full  strength,  partly 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  stage* 
and  partly  to  the  exceedingly  tragic 
type  of  play  used.  In  'Atalanta'  we 
give  adequate  prominence  and  space 
to  the  chorus." 


A  New 


The      Paris  corre- 


spondent of    the  Pall 

Napoleon  Mall    Gazette  wrote 

Play  the  following  account 
of  a  new  "Napoleon  play."  The  letter 
was  published.  April  4. 
I  "Napoleon  has  inspired  at  least  300 
|  French  plays.  The  301st  has  been  writ- 
ten by  M.  Rene  Fauehols,  who  raised 
a  riot  recently  at  the  Odeon  .by  criticis- 
ing Racine.  Whatever  his  opinion  of 
the  traglo  poet,  he  has  nothing  but  ad- 
miration for  the  great  Emperor. 

"The  play,  which  is  called  •Rlvoli,'  isi 
sumptuously  staged  at  the  second  na- 
tional theatre.  It  shows  Napoleon  as  a 
lover,  enamored  of  the  beauty  of  Joseph- 
ine, and  as  a  warrior,  athirst  for  glory. 
The  two  emotions  surge  In  his  breast, 
tormenting  him  in  the  hour  of  action. 

"The  first  tableaux  shows  the  camp 
of  the  republican  army  on  the  Italian 
frontier.  Frozen  with  tho  cold,  the  sol- 
diers complain  that  they  are  not  being 
led  into  battle.  The  generals,  Massena 
and  Augereau,  criticise  the  choice  of 
the  directory  of  Bonaparte  as  the  new  I 
commander-in-chief,  who  has  Just  joined 
the  army. 

"Months  later  Napoleon  la  seen  to  be 
the  darling  of  his  troops;  he  has  already 
two  victories  to  his  credit.  He  pre- 
pares the  plan  of  the  battle,  while  blam- 
ing Augereau  and  Massena  for  their 
procrastination.  But  the  thought  of 
Josephdne,  who  is  at  Milan,  disturbs 
him;  he  must  see  her  before  he  goes 
into  battle. 

"When  Napoleon  arrives  he  finds  Jo- 
sephine coquetting  with  her  admirer, 
Capt.  Charles.  He  drives ,  a  way  the  In- 
truder and  there  Is  an  affecting  scene 
between  the  future  Emperor  and  Em- 


thn  battlefield. 

"The  night  falls;  It  is  the  plain  ot 
Rlvoli.  Napoleon  Is  much  troubled  In 
spirit;  he  thinks  of  Josephine.  Then  the 
shade  of  Caesar  appears  to  him.  and  he 
tells  hlin  that  It  Is  unworthy  in  a  hero 
to  be  dominated  by  a  woman.  Dawn  l 
breaks,  tho  cannon  boom,  the  engage- 1 
ment  has  begun.  It  is  continued  behind  j 


the  drop  scene— an  effect  that  does  not 
seem  altogether  happy.  However,  the 
curtain  rises  on  victory.  Generals  '.ay 
at  the  feet  of  the  triumphant  young 
commander-in-chief  the  trophies  of  the 
day.  It  Is  the  victory  of  Rlvoli,  cele- 
brated in  the  glowing  sunlight. 

"Though  It  does  not  rise  quite  to  the 
height  of  its  subject,  the  play  Is  cleverly 
written  by  a  young  man  of  talent,  and 
Its  presentation  by  M.  Antolne,  as'  well 
as  themctlng  of  the  troupe,  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired." 

London  s,r  Herbert  Tree  will 

rp.      ,    .    start  his  revival  of  '.THid-. 
eat       summer  Night's  Dream"' 
Notes   at  His  Majesty's  tomor-1 
row.   He  has  been  using  as  a  poster  an 
enlarged   reproduction  of  a  picture  by 
Landseer  Illustrating  a  scene  in  the  play. 

In  "Kismet"  after  the  curtain  has 
fallen  on  an  act,  the  characters  are  tc 
appear  on  the  "apron"  stage  and  In 
dumb  show  acquaint  the  audience  with 
what  happens  between  the  descent  and 
rising  of  the  curtain.  And  during  the 
waits,  a  typically  eastern  performer 
singer,  dancer  or  juggler,  will  come  out 
of  a  proscenium  box  to  give  an  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Sicilian  players  with  Grasso  at 
their  head  will  begin  an  engagement  al 
the  Hippodrome,  April  24. 

Ibsen's  "Master  Builder"  was  reviver 
In  London.'  on  March  2S.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre. 
Feb.  20,  1893.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  re- 
membering this  performance,  said : 
"Curiously  enough,  although  the  per- 
formance at  the  Trafalgar  Square  Thea- 
tre was  received  with  overwhelming  ap- 
plause by  the  audience,  the  welcome  ot 
the  play  at  the  hands  of  the  critics  was 
almost  entirely  chilly.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  Dally  Telegraph  and 
The  Referee.  The  attitude  of  those  jour- 
nals towards  the  Ibsen  Theatre  has  al- 
ways been  nqt  so  much  chilly  as  frozen, 
and  their  consistency  in  the  matter  has 
been  wondsrfully  sustained  down  to  the 
present  day.  But  journals,  whose  critics 
might  have  been  expected  to  admire  a 
work  so  daring,  so  original,  and  so  ex- 
traordinarily rich  in  imagination,  came 
out  with  articles  that  were  decidedly 
lukewarm,  and  gave  one  the  impression 
that  the  writers  had  been  puzzled  out  of 
their  customary  composure  and  had 
written  timidly  in  consequence." 

Music  Wesley  Weymanj 

played    Edward  Mac- 
in  Dowell's  Sonata  Trag- 

London  lea  In  London  March 
31,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  the 
sonata:  "Some  there  are  who  believe 
that  the  day  of  the  pianoforte  sonata— 
at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  a  work  con- 
sisting of  detached  movements— is  over, 
and,  truth  to  tell,  the  "Traglca"  hardly 
convinces  us  to  the  contrary.  Although 
the  music  is  free  from  all  superficiality, 
and  exhibits  much  thoughtfulness  and 
sincerity,  the  sonata  is  not  wholly  con- 
vincing. A  tragic  note  is  struck  in  the  in- 
troductory Largo,  and  again  in  the  coda 
of  the  final  movement,  and  the  work 
presents  effective  themes  and  admira- 
ble workmanship,  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  things,  the  impression  remains 
that  the  composer  might,  with  a  less 
exacting  form,  have  more  fully  ex- 
pressed his  thoughts  and  feellng6.  Ber- 
lioz admitted  that  at  first  hearing  it 
was  not  easy  to  understand  how  a 
scherzo  could  figure  in  such  a  work  as 
Beethoven's  'Eroica,'  but  the  solemn 
and  stately  middle  clew  enabled  him  to 
make  a  guess  at  the  composer's  idea.  It 
is  more  difficult,  however,  to  explain 
the  cheeriness  of  the  scherzo  in  Mac- 
Dowell's  'Tragica'  Sonata," 

Here  Is  the  program  of  the  opening 
state  concert  for  the  Festival  of  Em- 
pire, May  12:  Elgar.  "God  Save  the 
King";  Harriss,  "Empress  of  the 
Sea";  Purcell-Wood,  Suite  for  Orches- 
tra; Fletcher,  chorus,  "For  Empire 
and  for  King"  (prize  chorus);  Hatton, 
"The  Enchantress"  (Clara  Butt); 
Dykes,  "God  of  Our  Fathers";  Mac-, 
kenzie,  overture,  "Brlttanla";  Elgar, 
solo  and  chorus,  "Land  of  Hope  and( 
Glory";  Parry,  Orestes  March  from 
"Hypatla";  Elgar,  Epilogue  and 
March,  "It  Comes  from  the  Misty 
Ages." 

"A  Song  of  the  English"  (Kipling's 
poem),  ballad  for  baritone  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra  by  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge  was  produced  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  March  30.  The  ballad  Is 
built  on  cantata  lines;  it  consists  of 
three  choruses  and  one  solo,  and 
takes  about  half  an  hour  to  perform. 
The  first  theme,  "Fair  Is  Our  Lot,"  Is 
used  to  introduce  the  final  part  of  the 
concluding  chorus.  The  score  includes 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  side  drum 
and  triangle. 

A  new  cycle  of  four  songs,  "Amour 
nalssant,"  by  Orlando  Morgan,  suns; 


for  the  first  time  ) 

Hela,  1s  praised  for 
and  grace. " 

At  St.  Mary's  Hospital  the  microbe 
affecting  a  man's  throat  was  discov- 
ered by  making  the  man  sing  a  comic 
song. 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  has  been  published  In  London 
journals:  "During  the  summer  very 
many  local  festivities  will  be  organized 
In  connection  with  the  coronation,  and 
at  most  of  these  celebrations  music.  In 
some  form  or  other,  -will  occupy  an  im- 
portant place.  In  arranging  dates,  other 
than  the  public  holidays  officially  ap- 
pointed, organizers  of  fetes  in  former 
years  of  jubilee  have  endeavored  to 
Avoid  clashing  with  their  neighbors'  fes- 
tivities, when  caterers,  tent  and  mar- 
quee makers,  and  other  useful  persons 
had  to  be  considered.  I  ask  for  the  same 
consideration  for  British  orchestral 
players  and  British  bandsmen.  During 
the  past  12  months  times  have  not  been 
too  prosperous  for  many  of  our  players, 
and  I  trust  as  many  engagements  as 
possible  will  be  found  for  British  musi- 
cians; it  will  be  understood  that  I  ven- 
ture to  make  this  plea  only  on  behalf 
of  the  rank  and  file.  The  above  plain 
and  simple  sentences  should  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  convey  any  affront  to 
foreign  musicians.  These  gentlemen 
know  that  «t  shall  rontlnue  to  welcome 
them  warmly  whenever  they  give  us 
goniet  hlng  Tfetter  than  we  have,  or 
something  we  have  not;  It  is  possible 
we  may  have  been  at  times  a  little  ex- 
uberant In  our  welrnme  under  circum- 
stances less  accurately  defined." 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY — Symphony    Hall,     7:30    P.  M. 

|     Haydn's   oratorio.    "The   Creation."  per- 
the   Handel  and  Haydn  So- 


M 


h  20  by  Marie 
?lodious  charm 


[participant  to  find  e*feTrJSerit,  elthe- 
f  artistic  or  social,  In  going  to  hear  hi 
i  friends  take  part  In  choral  works. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  monumental  e» 
amples  of  such  music,  where  words 
of  deep  traditional  significance  have 
been  given  settings  of  intrinsic  musi- 
cal value,  still  attract  large  audi- 
ences. The  appeal  In  these  •works  Is 
of  course,  largely  religious;  to  go  to 
them  Is  to  many  as  an  act  of  worship. 
As  at  all  the  performances  this  sea- 
son by  this  society,  and  as  at  the  per- 
formance on  Good  Friday  of  Bach's 
Passion  Music,  Symphony  Hall  was 
crowded  last  night  till  there  was 
hardly  standing  room  left. 

The  performance  was  one  of  much 
merit.  Easy  as  Haydn's  fluid  music  is 
to  listen  to.  it  is  exacting  for  the 
singer.  Declamation  and  spasmodic 
throaty  vocalization  Intended  to  be  dra- 
matically impressive  are  of  no  use;  real 
singing  is  Indispensable.  The  soloists 
were  uniformly  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Will- 
iams as  Gabriel  sang  with  delightful 
ease,  smoothness  and  security;  her 
voice  has  a  bell-like  beauty  and  clear- 
ness in  Its  upper  register,  which  ren- 
der it  specially  fit  for  such  music.  Mr. 
Miller,  too,  showed  thorough  mastery  of 
'this  style,  as  did  Mr.  Martin,  who  al- 
lowed the  limpid  brook  to  glide  all  the 
way  down  to  low  D,  where  also  the 
worm  ended  its  sinuous  course,  to  the 
delight  and  astonishment  of  an  appre- 
ciative audlenoe.  The  purity  of  Into- 
nation on  the  part  of  these  singers  was 
a  Joy  and  a  relief. 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  achieved  his  cus- 
tomary largeness  of  effect  and  refine- 
ment of  finish  with  the  chorus  and  or-  I 
chestra.  The  audience  enjoyed  heartily 
the  amusing  portions  of  the  musical  de- 
scription—the tawny  lion's  cheerful 
roaring,  the  flexible  tiger  leaping,  the 
heavy  beast  treading  the  ground.  For 
ill  Mollenhauer.  conductor.  The  the  excellent  work  of  chorus  and  soloists 
r*  will  be  Mrs.  WlMlams.  so-  ,  ,,,„_„  „,,„.  ' 

1  there  was  much  applause. 


as  did  his  burlesque  with  Miss  Dresser 
of  the  court  scene  from  "Madame  X." 

Miss  Dresser  and  Miss  Gray  were  also 
warmly  applauded,  and  Mr.  Mack  as 
Jtmmie  Grant  was  similarly  rewardod. 
There  was  a  bevy  of  vivacious  chorus 
girls,  and  for  once  wo  were  spared  the 
melancholy  sight  of  chorus  men,  un- 
easy in  "dress  suits"  and  dentally  au- 
riferous. 

Mr.  Hopper  made  a  long  and  rambling 
speech  after  the  first  act  that  was  more 
entertaining  than  anything  the  authors 
had  given  him  to  say  in  their  care  for 
the  good  name  of  the  immortal  Mollcre. 


"THAIS"  GIVEN  BY 

ABORN  OPERA  CO. 

Large  Audience  Enthusiastic  Over 
the  Performance  in 
English. 


Is 


ed  Miller,  tenor;  Frederic  Max 
baas.    Mr.  Tucker  will  be  the  organ- 


>H L'RSDA T — S ym ph n n  y 
'  organ   recital    by  Eve 
Bach.  Toccata  in  F  mi 
■native  and  Allegro 
B   flat ;   WlcW.    Ad  . 


Hall,  8  V.  M., 
ette  E.  Tru»tt». 
Jor;  Handel,  Re- 
ran Concerto  In 
from  the  Sixth 


or?m  uympbony:  lullmant.  Sonato  In 
B  minor  No.  6;  Foote,  Nocturnu  In  B 
.minor;  Holllns,  Concert  Rondo;  Wol- 
etenholme.  "The  Answer";  Thiele.  Con- 
certsatK  In  B  flat  minor. 
IRIDAY— eymphony  Hall.  !;!0  P  M..  2Sd 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  Mr.  Wedler.  conductor.  Mrs. 
Corlnne  Rider  Kllsey,  soprano.    See  spe- 

ATURDAY — Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M..  33d 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra.   See  special  notloe. 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS. 

QEBDAY — Girls'  Latin  school.  8  P.  M. 
Chamber  concert  (riven  by  the  mush!  de- 
partment ot  the  city  of  Boston.  Mrs 
Olner  Whiteley  Hilton,  \lollnlsr.  Mrs. 
Anna  Howe  Kunttlnx    vlolom  .  Ml.-s 

Helen  Cecilia  Dlvvor.  soprano;  Miss 
Mury  H.  Shecdy.  pianist.  Instrumental : 
RejMtffer,  Mazurka  and  Hondo  from  Trio 
in  B  minor:  Dvorak.  Allegro  from  Trio 
•in  B  flat  major;  Arensky,  Finale  from 
THO  In  D  minor;  'cello  solos.  Blgar, 
Salut  d' Amour.  Johnson;  Tarantelle, 
piano  solo,  Liast;  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
No.  M.  Songs:  Verdi  Melodle;  O. 
Faure.  The  Cradles;  Chadwlclc.  The 
Dnnza:  Wilson.  Pastorale;  Arensky  But 
Lately  in  Dane*  I  Embraced  Her;  Nold- 
ItDger  Morning. 
'RIDAY — Franklin  Union.  8  P.  M.  Cham- 
ber concert.  Mrs.  Hilton,  violinist;  Mrs. 
llun'tlng,  "cellist;  Mrs.  Vtra  Oooch 
Brooks,  plan.»t;  Clarence  H  Wilson, 
baritone.  Instrumental  pieces:  Tschul- 
kownky,  Moderato  Assal  from  Trio  In 
A  minor:  Salnt-Saenc,  Allegro  Vivace 
from  Trio  In  A  major;  lJtlo,  Allegro 
Appassionato  from  Trio  In  A  minor. 
Wfelln  solo*:  Hubay.  "Dor  Zephlr"  and 
"Vor  ihrem  Blld" .  I'aplni.  Fcu-Folleta. 
Piano  solo.  MacDuw.-ll.  Etude  de  Con- 
cert, op.  36.  Sons"  Bizet.  Toreador's 
long  from  "Carmen";  Stevenson.  Vaga- 
bond; CInufh-Lelter,  O  Heart  of  Mine; 
Tsi  ha  Iknweky  Pilgrtm'a  Song. 
An  orxan  recital  »l;l  t>»  Klvn  bv  John 
k.  O'shea  at  th«  First  Church  of  Christ. 
Stan  tint.  Monday  evening.  April  24. 
"The  last  municipal  concert  of  tho  sea- 
on   Will  be  a  trio  concert   in  Ford  Hail. 

place,     Wednesday  evening, 


April  . 

The 
cember 


concerts 
1»U. 


will   bf.   resumed   In  De 


fipvJt  I*]  t<j'l 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN 
GIVES  "CREATION" 

Work  of  Chorus,  Orchestra  and 
Soloists  Pleases  Large 
Audience.    £  £ 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  rave 
The  creation"  last  night  In  Symphony 
Hall;  Krall  Mollenhauer  conducted.  The 
following  were  soloists:  Mrs.  Grace  Bon- 
ner 'Williams,  soprano;  Reed  Miller,  ten- 
or- Frederick  Martin,  bass.  Miss  Lillian 
Morse  Balcom  of  the  chorus  took  part  In 
the  final  quartet.  H.  G.  Tucker  was  at 
the  organ,  and  the  Boston  Festival  or- 
chestra, J.  W.  Crowley,  principal,  as- 
sisted. 

There  ire  certain  obvious  reasons 
for  a  waning-  of  public  Interest  In 
choral  music.  To  summarize  briefly  a 
few  of  them,  the  communistic  Instinct 
li  decreasing",  at  least  so  far  as  it 
[tends  to  express  Itself  in  art  forms; 
there  Is  an  Increasingly  high  stand 


ardor  demand  in  the  matter  of  artls-  ^crt^  o 
tic  performance,  as  well  as  an  In-  gertain  o 
ore.slng  taste  for  elaboration  «d  ^  on  tht  "t 
complexity.  Opera  supplies  this  de-  is  «n  t M  n 
mand  and  satisfies  this  tiste  far  bet 
ter  than  does  oratorio 
modern  city  life  U  too 


Many,  besides  Harvard  men.  will 
hear  with  regret  that  J.  Cheever 
Goodwin  has  consented  to  stay  in 
Bloomingdale  for  treatment.  Musical 
comedies  and  extravaganzas  come 
and  go,  but  there  has  been  only  one 
"Evangeline.'' 

MATINEE  IDOL' 
AT  SHUBERT 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRIC— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "A  Matinee  Idol,"  a 
"tsong    comedy"     adapted     from  the 
'  French,  music  by  Silvio  Heln.  Produced 
I  by  Daniel  V.  Arthur.  Cast; 

Dick  Allen  Edward  Earle 

1 1.ucy  Gray  Dorothy  Web'o 

.Mr.  I.H.-  -it  Matt  Hanley 

Nellie  Wendell  Trlxle  Moore 

I  Polly  Brown  Sylvian  Morris 

Mrs.  Burton  I*uise  Dresser; 

Dr.  Allen  J-  E.  "Wheeler 

Medford  Griffin  De  Wolf  Hopper. 

.llmmle  Grant  Georgle  Mack 

Oocher   William  Ersklne 

r>r  Qray  Fred  Hornby 

Marie  Myrtle  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Gray  E3da  Curry 

1    The    prbgram    book    contained  thla 
,  statement:   "The  piece  was  originally 
1  derived  from  the  French,  but  In  the 
'  metamorphosis  from  farce  to  song  com- 
jedy  It  was  cleansed  of  anything  of  a 
suggestive    nature    that    might  have 
marred  the  manuscript  ot  the  Immortal 
Mollere."    There  was  nothing  in  the 
'play  bo  amusing  as  this.  It  was  stated 
elsewhere  In  the  program  book  that 
Uhc  farce  was  written  by  Messrs.  Ar- 
Tmand  and  Barnard  "after  Mollere's  'Le 
'medecin  malgre  lul.'"    Close  students 
of  Mollere  would  not  be  able  to  find 
startling  resemblance,  although  the  de- 
sire to  relieve  "the  manuscript  of  the 
Immortal"  one  was  highly  praiseworthy. 

When  Mr.  Hopper  is  not  on  the 
stage  or  Miss  Dresser  is  not  singing; 
her  songs  of  love  and  promotion  from 
the  chorus  ranks  the  piece  has  little 
interest.  The  other  comedians.  In 
spite  of  their  efforts,  do  not  give  vital- 
ity to  that  which  is  Inherently  vapid. 

Mr  Hopper,  as  a  stranded  actor, 
hoping  to  obtain  a  position  as  teach- 
ler  of  elocution  in  a  French  school  for 
I  young  ladies,  finds  himself  suddenly 
obliged  to  act  as  a  physician.  His  pa- 
tient is  shamming  sickness,  and  the 
two  agree  to  docelve  others. 

As  Mr  Griffin  when  asked  his  name, 
glves'the  card  of  a  Dr.  Gray,  complica- 
tions arise.  They  are  neither  original 
nor  interesting.  In  a  word  De  Wolf 
Hopper  has  seldom  It  ever  been  seen  in 
a  more  Insignificant  play. 

But  Mr.  Hopper  has  many  friends  and 
admirers  and  they  are  glad  to  see  him 
In  anv  part    Last  night  he  was  handi- 
capped by  a  bad  cold  and  his  booming 
voice  was  sadly  bronchial.  Nevertneless 
his  spirit  was  undaunted  and  he  was 
often  funny  by  reason  of  his  gags.  Ms 
'sepulchral  delivery  ot  tragic  lines,  his 
deliberately   melodramatic  asides  —  but 
Mr    Hopper's  methods  have  long  been 
familiar.   People  go  to  see  him.  as  they 
ther  men  In  music  comedy, 
,ard  to  the  piece.  "While  he 
..tage  they  are  delighted  and 
they  ai'cpatlent  after  his  exit  in  antlci- 
„    „   form:  ipatlon  of  his  reappearance.    Mr.  Hop- 
En  for  Si    Scr's  verses  contributed  to ,  the young 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance In  English  of  Massenet's 
"Thais,"  by  the  Aborn  English  Grand 
Opera  Co.   Mr.  Nicosia  conducted. 

Athanael  Giuseppe  Picoo 

Nlclas   Mlscha  Fcrenzl 

Palemon.'.  Herbert  Waterous 

Man  servant  Frederick  Huddy 

Thais  l^o|s  Ewell 

Crobyle   Florence  Coughlan 

Myrtale  Elizabeth  Ranney 

Alblne  L,ila  Robeson 

Provided  that  tho  two  chief  charac- 
ters are  adequately  represented,  the 
opera  "Thais"  lends  itself  with  success 
to  the  type  of  production  offered  by  the 
Aborn  company.  It  Is  less  dependent 
than  many  of  the  older  operas  upon  j 
spectacular  effects  and  scenes  requiring 
I  large  choruses  or  ballets,  where  sump- 
j  tuousness  and  skill  are  essential  In  or- 
!  der  that  the  ensemble  may  be  effective. 

The  English  libretto  by  Herman  Klein 
I  Is  poetic  and  dignified.  It  must,  how- 
ever, in  justice,  be  said  that  in  the  case 
of  this  company,  as  of  others  which 
have  been  heard  here  in  English  opera, 
very  few  of  the  words  are  made  dis- 
tinct. It  is  problematical  whether  the 
majority  of  the  audience  would  take 
any  more  pleasure  in  the  performance 
if  the  reverse  were  true. 

Miss  Ewell's  "Thais"  Is  undoubted- 
ly one  of  her    best  Impersonations. 


wav  an   Italian  named  Julia   liem-m.  1 
who  went  to  Paris  to  9eek  her  fort- 
une, for  she  had  a  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful face  and  figure.    She  soon  be- 
came famous,   and    was  familiarly 
known  as  "La  Belle  Biblruccl."  Mke 
many  of  her  sisters  in  the  time  of 
the  Second  Empiro,  she  was  insolent 
In  her  extravagance   and   at  times 
coarse  In  her  jesting.    M.  Loliee  in 
his  entertaining  book,  "La  Fete  Im- 
perlale,"  devotes  a  chapter  to  her 
and  tells  an  amusing  story  of  her 
behavior  when  the  Duke  de  Gra- 
mont-Caderousse  invited   her  to  a 
supper  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  Edward  VII.  Lo- 
liee also  describes  at  length  the  at- 
tempt of  Garcia  and  Calzado  to  pluck 
Miranda  by  cheating  at  cards  and 
!the  coquettish  appearance  of  La  Ba-  ■ 
jrucci  in  court,  where  her  innocence  . 
j  in.  the  affair  was  not  questioned.  She  , 
died  of  consumption  soon  after  tho  > 
Franco-Prussian  war,  and  her  end-  ; 
ing  was  due  to  a  devotion  to  her 
[lover,  a  Prince,  that  was  heroic,  for 
she  remained  with  him  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  siege,  though  she  was  told  it  1 
jwould  hasten  her  death.    The  sump-  i 
tuous  apartment  in  which  she  gave 
celebrated  suppers  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  apartment  in  which  the 
gambling  scandal  occurred,  was  af- 
terward rented  by  Mr.  James  Gor- 
don Bennett. 


|  Lady  Halle,  whose  death  is  report- 
ed at  the  age  of  71,  was  one  of  the 
.great  violinists  of  the  world,  one  of 
the  few  women  who  had  "the  grand 
style."  Before  her  the  sisters  Maria 
and  Teresa  Milanollo  were  famous, 
but  Maria  died  in  1848  when  she  was 
only  16  years  old,  and  Teresa  retired 
in  1857,  although  she  did  not  die  till 
seven  years  ago.  When  Lady  Halle, 
born  Neruda,  visited  Boston  in  1899 
she  was  still  an  admirable  artist,  al- 
the  music  with  authority   though  she  was  then  nearly  60  years 


She  sings 

and  acts  with  conviction.  Mr.  Plcco's 
voice  Is  well-managed  and  pleasing, 
but  hardly  adequately  large  at  times; 
dramatically  he  is  forceful  through- 
out. 

Mr.  Nicosia  showed  excellent  taste 
In  his  management  of  the  orchestra; 
the  "Meditation,"  which  was  delight- 
fully rendered,  was  received  with 
stormy  applause,  and  repeated. 

A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic; 
there  were  many  curtain  calls. 


SOME  NEW  SINGERS. 


Subscribers  to  the  Boston  Opera 
Mouse  and  also  the  public  at  large 
(will  hear  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Rus- 
|  sell   has    engaged    the   services  of 
Mmes.     Tetrazzini     and  Gervllle- 
Reache  and  Mr.  Bond  for  next  sea- 
'son.    Mme.  Tetrazzini  and  Mr.  Bond 
are   singers  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion,    and     Mme.  Gervllle-Reache 
stands  high  in  the  list  of  mezzo- 
sopranos.     Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  much 
more  than  a  mistress  of  florid  song, 
lit  is  true  that  as  a  coloratura  singer 
Mme.  Meiba  is  now  her  only  rival, 
and  the  Italian  is  younger  than  the 
Australian;     but    Mme.  Tetrazzini 
showed  here  this  season  in  concert 
that  she  was  an  admirable  singer  of 
emotional  arias  and  songs.    Her  un- 
failing good  nature,  unaffected  light- 
headedness and  de9ire  to   do  her 
best,    whatever    the  circumstances 
may  be,  have  made  her  a  favorite 
with  managers  and  audiences.  Mr. 
'Bond  Is  indisputably  one  of  the  lead- 
ing tenors  in  the  operatic  world.  As 
a  purely  lyric  singer,  without  refer- 
ence to  quality  of  voice,  he  is  the 
first  of  Italian  operatic  artists.  Mme. 
Gervllle-Reache  Is  favorably  known 
here  by  her  exquisite  reading  of  the 
letter  in  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  and 
her  intensely  passionate  impersona- 
tion of  Anita  in  "Massenet's  "Navar- 
raise,"  a  performance  of  rare  tragic 
power.    With  her  in  the  company 
there  should    be    a    production  of 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  for  her  Deli- 
lah is,  indeed,  a  woman  to  see  and 
hear. 


old.  Probably  the  two  leading  women 
violinists  today  are  Americans — Maud 
Powell,  an  Illinois  girl,  and  Kathleen 
Parlow,  a  Canadian. 

The  news  that  Mme.  Melba  is| 
founding  a  scholarship  in  a  London  | 
school  of  music  will  not  surprise  those! 
who  know  her  generous  disposition. 
The  great  singers  are  no  longer 
spendthrifts,  and  they  sometimes  are 
benevolent. 

The  smallest  newspaper  in  the 
British  Empire,  the  St.  Helena 
Guardian,  about  the  size  of  a  sheet 
of  foolscap,  is  about  to  die  at  the  end 
of  half  a  century.  The  editor  ex- 
plains  the  crisis.  The  newspaper  is  ' 
"widely  read" — that  is,  on  the  island  j 

 but  the  readers  "borrow  and  don't 

buy  it." 

BOSTON  THEATRE— First  production 
In  Boston  of  "Barry  of  Ballymore,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young.  Cast: 


, . .  .Chauncey  Olcott 
. .  .Charles  WellesleS 
... George  Sydenham 
. .  E.  H.  Kcardon 


Thomas  Barry  

61r  Edward  Emery.. 

L,ord  Bannon  

Michael  McSliane..... 

IPhadrlg-  Bannon  Xesta  do  Becker 

iGerald  O'Mara  Arthur  Jarrctt 

Corney  Daniel  Jarrett 

l^ady  "Mary  Bannon  Edith  Brow  nine 

iBetty  O'Mara  Alico  Martin 

Nanette  Alice  Farrell 

[Mrs.  Barry  Mary  Johnstone 

fclady  Marlon  Gasparo 

I  Given  Chauncey  Olcott   in   any  play 
whose  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland  with  one'' 
or  more  characters  whose  brogue  is  un-  j 
mistaltable  and  some  chances  to  sing| 
and  you  are  sure  to  pass  a  pleasant ; 
,evening.    Add  to  these  general  condi- ; 
Itions  a  drama  that  tells  an  interesting; 
j  story,  actors  who  enter  with  good  will 
and  intelligence  into  the  spirit  of  the' 
;  piece  and  an  orchestra  that  knows  its 
business  and  is  well  trained  and  you 
'have    an    entertainment    of  unusual 
charm.  All  this  happens  In  the  caas  Of 
|  "Barry  of  Ballymore." 

Barry  is  a  famous  artist  who  was 
born  of  humble  parents  in  Ballymore. 
He  comes  back  with  his  dear  old  mother 
and  rents  Bannon  Castle  to  see  that  his 
ward,  Nanette,  gets  her  rights  as  the! 
elder  daughter  of  Lord  Bannon.  These 
Bannons  are  a  mighty  proud  lot  and 
they  spurn  the  son  of  their  former  ser- 
vitor. He  isn't  a  bit  afraid  of  them, 
however.  He  falls  In  love  with  Lady 
Mary  Bannon  without  knowing  who  she 
is  or  that  it  is  she  he  has  come  to  dis- 
possess. 

He  woos  right  gallantly  and  with 
dav    Herald    republished   many   laughable   complications,  and 
The    hunua>    neraiu       y  (finally  has  to  fight  a  duel  with  Lady 

war  issue  of  April  19,  1863,  containea  Mary,s    suitor>    sir    Edwar<i  Emery. 

Barry  Is  scared  to  death  at  the  pros- 
pect, but  nothing  can  swerve  him. 
from  tho  tight.  Lady  Mary,  half  won 
already,  hears  her  father  acknowledge 


A  CELEBRATED  CASE. 


an  interesting  story  about  an  attempt 
to  cheat  a  Spanish  nobleman  at  the 
house  of  "Madame  Berucci"  in  Paris. 
This  Julia  Barucci  (not  "Berucci") 


Mr.  Olcott  as  usual  is  a  delightful, 
lovable,  sood  •humored,  high-minded 
Irish  gentleman,  unspoiled  by  riches 
and  fame.  His  affection  for  bis  aged 
mother,  who  slaved  to  give  him  bis 

[•tart  In  life,  is  touching.  He  fall*  tn 
love  with  fine  suddenness  and  presses 

I  his  suit  with  most  engaging  ardor. 
He  has  a  number  of  extremely  good 
songs  and  sings  them  with  excellent 
effect. 

Kdith  Browning  y)uts  sufficient  force 
I  Into  her  early  scorn  of  the  plebian  Barry 
and  gradually  yields  to  the  charm  of 
his  wooing,  his  sons:  and  his  manliness 
with  pleashig  grace. 

Mary  Johnstone  is  a  captivating  old 
lady  of  the  Green  isle,  and  no  one 
,Wondt;rs  why  her  son  is  so  fond  of  her. 
,  E.  B.  Reardon  is  specially  successful 
Mn  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
village  leech,  barber  and  soothsayer,  in 
whose  shop  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
Hthe  play  take  place.  All  the  other 
Actors  aid  materially  in  making  a  per- 
formance of  exceptional  harmony  and 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  pro- 
duction is  the  orchestra,  which,  bes'des 
tlic  tuneful  songs  of  Mr.  Olcott,  plays 
good  music,  and  plays  It  well. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

Black  Patti  Musical  Comedy  Com- 
pany Gives  Enjoyable  Show. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— Black  Patti 
leal  comedy  company  In  "A  Trip  to 
Africa." 

Prof.  Smart  Jerry  Mi' le 

Dinah  Green,  a  tcai-her.  .Miss  Jennie  pearl 
I  Jim  Kajw.  superintendent. ..  .Augustus  Hall| 

1  Secret  Service  Bill.  :.  detectivo  

Frank  Sutton  ■ 

I Sum  Williams,  a  -.lessenyer.  .Luke  H.  Scott' 

I  Hunk  Willis,  a  uoctor  James  H.  Gray 

I  Chief  Boo  Boo  J-  A.  Grant. 

I  Thomas  Cat   Arthur  Coate? 

I  Mar  a  Cat   Zel  Bledsea-ix 

Ichlef  Zambo..  George  Bray 

I  Janitor   A1-  H-  Watts 

I  Chief  Cnuf  William  Crawford 

Ras  Jenkins  Jolly  John  Larkins 

Mme.  Slssieretta  Jones,  more  charm- 
ing than  ever  as  the  Black  Pattl, 
beaded  her  clever  company  of  40  col- 
ored artists  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
vesterday,  beginning  a  week's  engage- 
ment.   'The  Trip  to  Africa"  was  per- 

CLEVER  SKETCH 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


'A  Romance  of  the  Und<  rworld,' 
by  Paul  Armstrong,  Pleases 
Large  House. 


is  vividly  reproduced,  one  sees  Dago  An- 
nie persuade  Slippery  Jake'  to  tell  her 
who  it  was  that  "planted"  the  stolen 
jewelry  In  Herbert  Elliot's  pocket.  The 
exposure  of  the  wicked  ward  boss  and 
his  arrest  follow,  and  Elliot  is  restored 
to  his  sweet  heart.  "Some  lawyer,  eh?" 
remarks  the  future  chief  justice.  "Some 
story,  eh?"  retorts  his  friend,  the  re- 
porter. Curtain. 

Miss  Farnla  Marinoff,  as  Dago  Annie, 
did  an  excellent  bit  of  character  work. 
It  Is  not  the  most  attractive  part  In  the 
piece    but   it   calls   for   ability.  Miss 
Marinoff,  In  court,  was  the  Impudent, ! 
Ivlng    little    hussy,    whose    redeeming . 
trait  was  loyalty  to  her  pal.    At  the! 
elose  of  the  Tombs  scene  she  gave  a 
bit  of  realism  to  the  situation  by  deftly  | 
stealing  the  watch  of  the  discomfited, 
villain.  ""W.  Tammany  Young,  as  Slip-! 
pery    Ja'e    was   a    promising  young 
criminal,  canaries  H.  Philips,  as  Fightj 
ing  Dick  Maguire,  put  a  erood  deal  of 
life  into  the  court  scene.    Ralph  Theo^  I 
dore  as  McDermot.  the  young  lawyer,  r 
was  capital.    Philip  Gastrock.   as  the/ 
ward  boss,  was  as  objectionable  as  the) 
part  required.    Miss  Jane  Lothian  wasJ 
interesting  as  the  heroine.    James  Au- 
brey was  the  kind  of  reporter  that  the| 
public'  pictures.     Reporters    are  not 
really  like  that,  but  Mr.  Aubrey  did 
good  work.   The  scenery  was  by  Frank 

Among  the  other  items  on  the  bill 
one  ought  not  to  forget  the  act  of, 
Ernest  Pantzer  and  company.  Such  a, 
tlnv  acrobat  as  Midget  Charley  has 
never  been  seen  before,  and  his 
strength  is  wonderful.  The  Brothers 
Landry  are  clever  equilibrists,  1- red' 
Duprez  is  an  amusing  talker  and 
singer  George  W.  Cooper  and  Will- 
iam Robinson  give  a  funny  act.  The 
rest  of  the  program  Is  up  to  the  stan- 
dard, 


'f>  'ft/ 


Nothing  better  than  "A  Romance  of, 
the  Underworld."  by  Paul  Armstrong, 
which  Is  the  chief  Uem  on  B.  F.  Keith's] 
bill  this  week,  has  been  seen  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  in  a  long  time.  It  is 
a  pretentious  sketch  in  three  scenes,' 
with  a  large  number  of  what  are  known 
as  speaking  parts,  besides  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  super-numerarles.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong has  compressed  an  interesting 
story  in  the  limits  of  a  vaudeville  turn, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  him  to  say  that,  al- 
though Imagination  could  supply  what 
was  left  untold  on  the  stage,  no  one  in 
the  house  would  bave  objected  to  an  ad- 
ditional scene. 

The  curtam  rises  on  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  in  New  Tork.  This  is 
realistic  and  interesting.  The  different 
types  appear  before  the  judge;  cocaine 
using  pickpocket,  the  still  youthfu'  but 
seasoned  robber  and  his  girl.  Dago  Annie; 
the  pugnacious  workman,  Maguire,  who  ; 
has  been  trying  his  stone  mason's  ham- 
mer on  his  friend,  Mr.  O'Hara;  the  shop- 
lifter whose  first  offence  it  is,  and  her 
young  husband,  whose  plea  wins  her  a 
suspended  sentence  and  so  on. 

Grace  McGraw  comes  to  be  present 
when  her  sweetheart,  convicted  of  a 
theft  of  which  he  is  innocent.  Is  sen- 
tenced. "While  awaiting  the  opening  of 
the  court,  a  young  lawyer  admitted  the 
day  before,  comes  to  her  and  volunteers 
to  take  up  the  case.  By  his  advice  she 
calls  over  the  villain  and  has  a  talk 
with  him.  The  villain  is  a  former  sa- 
loon-keeper, now  a  power  in  politics. 
He  courted  Grace  McGraw  in  vain,  and 
now  h*  boasts  to  her  that  he  is  going 
to  se:id  his  rival  to  Sing  Sing.  All  this 
the  young  lawyer  and  a  reporter  friend 
overhear,  and  It  suggests  the  means  of 
freeing  the  Innocent  man.  The  plot  is 
eldlfuLly  worked  out.  During  a  scene  in 
vh'.cr.  the  Interior  of  the  TombB  prison 


The  suggestion  that  loyal  English- 
men should  wear  purple  dress  suits 
during  the  Coronation  season  has 
been  voted  down.  It  Is  said  that  Bul- 
wer  by  his  "Pelham"  established  the 
reign  of  the  black  dress  coat.  Lady 
Pelham  wrote  to  her  son  that  she  did 
not  like  his  blue  coat;  "you  look  best 
in  black,  which  la  a  great  compliment, 
for  people  must  be  very  distinguished 
in  appearance  to  do  so."  Till  then 
evening  coats  were  brown,  green  or 
blue.  Since  1828  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  distinguish  a  guest  from  ajvaiter. , 

According  "to  a  London  dispatch; 
Mme.  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkin,  the! 
famous  Russian  dancers,  are  con-j 
sumed  with  raging  jealousy,  the  one 
of  the  other's  art.  It  would  seem  that 
there  were  glory  enough  for  two,  es- 
pecially as  it  was  at  Mme.  Pavlowa's 
request  that  Mr.  Mordkin  came  with 
her  to  the  United  States. 

England  is  not  alone  in  being  fussy 
about  books  of  biography  and  adven- 
ture for  children.  A  society  has  been 
organized  at  Dresden  to  show  the 
public  what  books  children  should  not 
read.  "Waldroeschen"  by  Karl  May, 
a  story  of  2612  pages,  is  the  first  on 
the  list.  The  ingenious  author  kills 
1600  of  his  characters  by  fire;  240  are 
scalped;  219  are  poisoned  or  asphyxi- 
ated; 130  are  stabbed;  61  are  bashed 
to  death;  16  are  drowned;  8  are  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  starvation;  4  are 
hanged;  3  are  fed  to  crocodiles  and 
one  is  buried  alive. 

The  applicants  for  the  position  of 
reading  clerks  in  the  House  at  "Wash- 
ington thus  far  have  lacked  vocal 
etrength,  clearness,  "carrying  qual- 
ity." Few  in  these  days  of  education 
are  taught  to  read  properly.  Think 
of  the  opportunities  whioh  the  art 
holds  out. 

ft  :  •  •  .  ,  ^  \  VC[\) 

Mr.  Dippel  will  introduce  eight  lions 
and  two  bulls  in  his  production  of 
"Quo  Vadis'-  next  fall.  He  Is  not  the 
first  to  enliven  opera  In  this  manner. 
As  far  back  as  1680  at  Padua,  two 
lions,  two  elephants  and  many  horses 
were  in  one  procession  in  "Berenice," 
and  there  were  also  boar,  stag  and 
'<  bear  hunts  on  the  stage.  Not  long 
ago  in  Southern  France  "Carmen" 
was  performed  with  a  real  bull  fight. 

,  Young  Taft  is  right.  Many  men 
have  risen  to  prominence  by  begin - 

'  nlng  as  a  water  carrier.  In  the  old 
days  the  water  boy  of  a  railway  train 
was  next  a  brakeman,  and  rose  by 
degrees  to  the  exalted  position  of 
president.  Boys  who  carried  water  in 
a  circus  have  at  last  owned  the  tent 
and  all  that  was  within  it.  Master 
Taft  hopes  to  be  a  baseball  manager. 
He  already  holds  the  pail.  Macte 
vlrtute! 


ORGAN  RECITAL 

BY  MR.  TRUETTE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Everette  13.  Truette  cave  an  organ  rc- 
eltal  last  evening   in   Symphony  Hall.  j 
Tho  program  was  as  follows: 

Bach,  Toccata  in  F  major;  Handel,, 
Recitative  and  Allegro  from  Concerto  In 
B  flat;  Wldor,  Adagio  from  the  6th  or- 
gan symphony;  Gullmant,  Sonata  in  C 
minor.  No.  5;  Foote,  Nocturne  In  B 
minor;  Hollins,  Concert  Rondo;  Wolsten- 
holme.  "The  Answer";  Thiele,  Concert 
Satz  in  E  flat  minor. 

Mr.  Truotte  has  long  been  known  and 
esteemed  In  this  city  and  Its  neighbor- 
hood as  an  organist.  He  studied  In- 
telligently with  the  best  masters;  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  Instrument  of  his 
choice;  he  is  an  organist,  not  merely  a 
pianist  who  plays  the  organ  on  Sun-  j 
day.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  or- 
gan; its  mechanism,  its  capabilities,  its, 
limitations.  He  Is  well  acquainted  with 
its  literature,  and  when  he  gives  a  re- 
cital he  does  not  find  It  necessary  to  go 
outside  that  literature  and  play  trans- 
scrlptions  of  music  inherently  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  the  organ.  To  him 
that  instrument  and  the  orchestra  are" 
not  synonymous,  nor  would  he  willingly 
turn  the  former  into  an  orchestrion.  I 
The  program  last  night  was  well 
arranged  and  for  the  most  part  in- 
teresting. The  first  two  pieces  might 
well  tempt  a  reviewer  to  a  digression. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  Bach's 
great  toccata  was  written  for  a  species 
of  pedal  piano  and  should  be  regis- 
trated  as  a  rule  much  lighter  than  if 
It  had  been  designed  for  the  organ. 
It  might  be  said  in  answer  that  even 
if  we  knew  positively  it  was  written 
for  the  organ  the  registration  might 
in  that  case  be  varied,  for  we  do  know 
that  Bach  was  famous  in  his  day  for 
effects  produced  by  combinations  of 
stops  and  by  his  quickness  in  shifting 
combinations.  When  a  concerto  by 
Handel  is  played,  there  is  always  the 
question,  in  what  form  did  the  com- 
poser play  this  music  on  the  English 
organs  of  his  period,  and  how  did  it 
sound?  There  are  several  "arrange- 
ments" of  concertos  by  him,  and  prob- 
ably those  of  Guilmant  are  the  most 
effective. 

The  sonata  by  Guilmant  contains  fine 
things,  pages  that  are  characteristic  of 
tne  master  whose  death  is  mourned  hy 
many,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  fresh 
In  the  minds  of  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  study  with  him.  Mr.) 
Truette  is  one  of  Guilmant's  pupils  and 
he  knows  well  the  style  of  his  teacher. 
The  fiery  opening,  the  scherzo  trio  with 
the  strange  and  haunting  harmonies 
and  the  choral  and  fugue  show  the  com- 
poser of  the  latter  years  at  his  best, 
but  as  a  whole  this  sonata  is  of  less 
rich  and  spontaneous  invention  than 
many  of  the  earlier  works.  Widor's 
Adagio  is  imaginative  and  impressive, 
more  highly  colored  and  emotional  than 
are  many  of  his  compositions. 

Mr.  Truette  played  brilliantly  and 
showed  much  taste  in  registration.  He 
has  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm,  a  pure| 
legato  and  a  variety  of  legitimate  stac- 
cato effects.  His  recital  was  much  en- 
joyed by  an  audience  of  fair  size. 


I  C/li 

Mme.  TTegion,    opera    singer  in 
Paris,  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  a  Dres- 
den critic  who  had  reflected  ungen- 
erously on  her  age.    Mme.  Heglon 
admits  that  she  is  39  years  old,  but 
adds:  "Let  me  tell  you  in  France  that 
climax  of  her  talent  and  also  of  her  ( 
beauty."    She  says  that  on  the  stagey 
she  seems  to  be  below  30.  Balzac 
was  the  first  to  make  "the  woman  of 
30"  famous,  and  still  later  novelists 
have  represented  a  woman  from  40  I 
to  60  as  the  most  disturbing  to  the 
male's  peace  of  mind.    It  has  often 
been  said  that  if  a  man  passes  safely 
through  "the  roaring  forties"  he  may 
easily  live  to  a  green  old  age.    The  j 
phrase  may  now  be  of  still  greater 
import.  

Debussy's  Strange,  Subtle  "Ibe- 
ria" and  New  Poem  by 
Curry. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  23d  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  < after- . 
noon  in  Symphony  Hail.  Mme .  Corinne 
Kider-Kelsey  was  the  soloist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follow8: 

"Atala,"  sympboole  poem  (after  Cliatoau-^^  ; 

8,^f 'and  Aru!  "Ah!  'Krtito". V;V.". 

Iberia-  "iut.v,">s"  for  orchestra  No.  .   1>.  , 

Agaia's  l&itati™  and  Aria  from  "Der^ 

Ovjurf"         Calm  and  P-s^rousV 

Debussy's  "Iberia"  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston.  It  is  in  three 
sections.    The  titles  of  them  arc  as  fol- 
lows:   "In  the  Streets  and  Byways, 
•The  Odors  of  the  Night; rho  Morn- 


The  "Images"  of  which  "Iberia"  is 
the  second,  were  composed  in  1909.  and 
"Iberia'"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
In  Paris  a  year  ago  last  February.  The 
three  movements  »ro  remarkuhle  In 
many  ways,  and  to  me  ranked  among 
the  first  compositions  of  this  genius. 
They  are  Impressionistic,  but  there  Is  a 
sense  of  form;  there  Is  also  the  fin'-st 
proportion.  This  music  Is  conspicuous 
lor  exquisite  effects  of  color.  There  ar« 
combinations  of  timbres  and  also  con- 
tracts that  were  hitherto  unknown  There 
are  hints  at  Spanish  melodies;  melodies 
rot  too  openly  exposed;  there  are  In- 
toxicating rhythms,  sharply  denned,  or 
elusive  and  then  they  are  the  more 
madding. 

This  music  is  pleasingly  remote  from 
photographic  realism.  The  title  might 
be  "Impressions  of  Spain."  There  is 
the  suggestion  of  street  life  and  wild 
strains  heard  on  bleak  plains  or  savage 
mountains;  of  the  music  of  the  people; 
of  summer  nights,  warm  and  odorous; 
of  the  awakening  of  life  with  the  break 
of  day;  of  endless  jotas,  tangos,  segul- 
dillas,  fandangoes;  of  gypsies  with  their, 
spells  brought  from  the  east;  of  women 
with  Moorish  blood.  "Iberia"  defies 
analysis  and  beggars  description.  What 
phrase-mongering,  however  Ingenious, 
would  Impart  the  beauty  of  "Odors  of 
the  Night"  to  him  that  did  not  hear 
the  music?  It  Is  enough  to  say  that 
pages  of  more  subtle  beauty  have  not 
been  played  at  these  concerts.  The 
music  that  haunts  should  not  be  lightly 
or  openly  talked  about.  The  impression 
made  by  it  should  be  guarded  or  confid- 
ed only  to  the  closest  friend. 

To  speak  of  Debussy's  use  of  Instru- 
ments to  gain  effects,  of  his  ability  to 
reproduce  what  had  not  been  heard  by 
others  though  they  may  have  felt  It 
feebly  and  had  the  wish  to  hear  it 
clearly  and. put  it  in  notation,  would  be 
a  class  room  task.  To  write  of  it  for 
the  general  reader  would  be  only  to 
rhapsodize.  Now  Debussy  is  a  rhapso- 
dlst  of  the  rarest  nature,  and  his  musi-: 
cal  speech  is  not  to  be  translated  by  a; 
rhapsody  In  words. 

The   performance    showed    that   Mr. ' 
Fiedler  had  taken  great  pains  in  the 
preparation.     He    Is    to    be  heartily; 
thanked    for    Introducing    this  suite, 
which  should  be  often  played  here. 

Mr.  Curry,  born  in  Chelsea  and  now 
living  in  Newton  Highlands,  has  com- 
posed three  or  four  orchestral  pieces. 
One  of  them,  an  overture,  was  per- 
formed at  the  Worcester  Festival  of 
1902.  In  the  symphonic  poem  played 
yesterday  for  .the  first  time,  he  has  at-! 
tempted  to  express  the  emotions  of 
Chactas  and  Atala.  He  has  naturally 
followed  episodes  in  Chateaubriand's  ro- 
mantic tale.  The  story  itself,  with  its 
flowing  and  sonorous  sentences,  is 
strangely  eloquent,  and  the  few  pag^s 
descriptive  of  the  burial  of  the  maiden 
are  more  musical  than  many  labored 
symphonies.  There  are  some  poetic 
Ideas  in  Mr.  Curry's  composition.  The 
opening  measures  hold  the  attention, 
and  the  dancelike  Indian  theme  Is  suc- 
cessfully exposed;  there  are  also  some 
fortunate  instrumental  effects.  The  re-  j 
maining  themes  are  either  without  dis- 
tinction or  too  suggestive  of  Dvorak  and 
others. 

The  general  structure  of  the  work 
Is  not  to  be  commended.  The  the- 
matic development  Is  crude,  amateur- 
ish. Ineffective  measures  are  found 
In  long  stretches.  There  is  i.-'le  con-' 
tlnuity  in  the  thought,  and  the  ex- 
pression is  often  vague  and  futile. 
This  symphonic  poem.  In  a  word,  is 
not  of  the  rank  that  is  expected  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or 
chestra.  Mr.  Curry  conducted  his 
piece.  It  is  wiser  for  a  composer  with- 
out great  experience  as  an  orchestral 
leader  to  allow  the  Tegular  conductor 
to  present  his  symphonic  poem,  suite 
or  overture,  to  the  audience,  and  this 
holds  good  even  when  the  composer 
happens  to  be  an  American  by  birth. 
A  friendly  audience  applauded  Mr. 
Curry  and  recalled  him. 

Mme.  Rider-Kelsey  sang  at  these  con- 
certs for  the  first  time,  although  she 
has  been  favorably  known  here  for  near- 
ly six  years.  The  arias  were  too  heavy, 
for  her  voice.  "Ah!  Perfldo!"  surely; 
calls  for  a  dramatic  soprano,  and  so  does 
the  descriptive  portion  and  exultant  end- 
ing of  Weber's  aria.  Mme.  Rider-Kelsey 
is  a  lyric  soprano.  Her  voice  Is  of  an 
unusually  pure  quality.  It  Is  agreeable, 
but  it  is  not  sensuous,  nor  has  it  what 
might  be  called  virginal  -warmth,  nor 
does  the  singer  charge  her  tones  with 
emotion.  As  a  mistress  of  vocal  art, 
Mme.  Rider-Kelsey  deserves  high  praise. 
Her  tonal  emission,  her  control  of  tone, 
her  maintenance  of  a  long  melodic  line, 
her  vocal  intelligence,  shown  in  every 
way,  are  wholly  admirable.  And  yet  a 
woman  may  have  all  desirable  qualities 
as  a  singer  and  excite  admiration  for 
her  art  but  no  lively  personal  interest 
when  the  music  she  sings  is  in  itself 
strongly  dramatic  and  does  not  find  full 
expression. 

Mendelssohn  was  represented  at  these 
concerts  for  the  first  time  in  the  sea-  , 
son.    The  overture  is  not  one  of  his  • 
best.    The  second  section  reminds  one ; 
too  vividly  of  the  return  of  a  harbor 
boat  bearing  an  excursion  party,  tired 
of  paper  bags  and  singing  "Home  again! 
Home  again,  from  a  foreign  shore!" 

The  program  of  next  week's  concerts, 
the  last  of  the  season,  will  include 
Beethoven's  overture  to  "CoriolanuV! 
Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic"  symphony. 
Wagner's  "Good  Friday  Spell"'  from 
"Parsifal,"  Funeral  music  from  "Duals 
of  the  Gods"  and  the  prelude  to  "The 


